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PaS9  xzx^ii,  a  siiiniiiary  of  the  edacatioDal  condition  of  West  Virginia  was  iuadvert- 
mxfXj  omitted. 

Page  72,  for  statistioal  information  relatiYe  to  colleges  for  women  in  Geoigia,  see 
Table  TTUI,  pp.  682-697,  of  the  appendix. 

Page  104,  for  statistical  information  relative  to  colleges  for  women  in  Indiana,  see 
Table  Vlll,  pp.  682-697,  of  the  appendix. 

Page  116,  altboogh  the  Ibwa  Wesleyan  University  and  the  German  College  are  inti- 
laately  related  for  porposee  of  instruction,  they  are  nevertheless  independent  instita- 
taoMa,  and  ahoiild  be  separately  reported. 

Pa^  117,  for  statistical  information  relative  to  colleges  for  women  in  Iowa,  see 
Table  ym,  pp.  68J^-697,  of  the  appendix. 

Tmgp  119,  for  statistioal  information  relative  to  feeble-minded  children,  see  Table 
XXm,  p.  875t. 

Pa^  129,  for  statistical  information  relative  to  colleges  for  women  in  Kansas,  see 
TaUe  Vm,  pp.  682-697,  of  the  appendix. 

Pa^e  132,  for  the  figures  of  the  statistical  summary  in  Kentucky,  substitute  those 
pven  in  the  ^sommary  of  educational  condition''  in  the  report  proper,  p.  xxxvii. 

Page  174,  for  statistical  information  relative  to  colleges  for  women  in  Maryland,  see 
Table  Tin,  pp.  682-697,  of  the  appendix. 

Page  320,  under  Special  Instruction,  for  information  respecting  the  Ohio  Btate 
A^lom  for  Idiots,  see  Table  XXIU,  p.  875. 

Page  33^  at  tbe  dose  of  the  first  paragraph,  for  information  respecting  Kindergarten, 
fee  Table  V,  pp.  572-583. 

Page  348,  foUo^wiiig  Special  Instruction,  there  should  appear  an  account  of  the  meet- 
iag  of  tbe  PennejlyBnia,  State  Teachers'  Association. 
Pege  403,  the  topic  Training  of  Teachers  in  Virginia  was  inadvertently  omitted. 
Pjtfee  272  and  504.    Through  the  error  of  a  copyist,  the  receipts  from  local  tax  in 
Ifas  ^ate  <^  Ne'w   York  for  1876  were  reported  as  $7,697,036  instead  of  $7,967,036. 
The  eorreetJon  of  tbis  error  involves  a  chanse  of  the  total  receipts  from  |11,360,16I  to 
#11  /^!M  i#n    And  transforms  the  decrease  or  ^1,095  in  income  in  1876  as  compared 
rtifKtoto  «»  increwe of  128.095. 
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Department  op  the  Interior,  Bureau  of  Education, 

Washington,  Z>.  C,  NavembeTf  1876. 

&b:  I  have  the  honor  to  eabmit  my  seyenth  annnal  report. 

The  year  has  been  one  of  special  historical  activity  in  connection  with  education. 
Modi  has  been  done  to  record  the  lessons  of  the  past  for  the  nse  of  the  fntare. 

The  eontinned  depreasion  in  business  has  not  only  induced  economy  more  and  more 
in  Batten  of  education,  but  has  sometimes  caused  reductions  which  have  been  i^ju- 
noos  to  efficiency.  Great  and  wide-spread  Decessities  have  led,  here  and  there,  to 
the  most  serious  questioning  of  various  phases  of  the  systems  of  public  instruction. 
Wetltfa  has  damored  against  beiug  taxed  for  the  education  of  the  sons  of  the  i>oor, 
vhik  the  evils  of  ignorance  have  illustrated  anew  its  incompatibility  with  our  system 
of  gorenmient.  The  profits  of  capital  have  decreased,  and  the  idleness  of  labor  has 
ioereased,  adding,  it  is  true,  no  new  bonds  of  mutual  attachment,  but  yet  resulting  in  no 
Somal  explosion.  Verily  we  may  congratulate  ourselves  that  the  past  century  of  the 
BepnhBehaa  olooed  nnmarred  by  those  bloody  conflicts  between  the  representatives  of 
cspital  and  labor  that  have  so  often  occurred  under  the  various  forms  of  monarchical 
SOTornment. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  great  liberty  guaranteed  to  all  among  us  has  much  to 
4o  with  the  good  will  that  prevails  in  American  society,  while  the  latter  is  specially 
pTODoted  by  systems  of  education  in  which  the  children  of  all  classes  meet  on  com- 
noD  groood,  rise  by  their  own  merit,  acquire  notions  of  each  other,  and  form  attach- 
■eats  fitted  ever  after  to  lessen  the  differences  that  separate  interests  and  fierce  com- 
petition are  calculated  to  generate.  The  American  teacher  cannot  with  safety  fix 
kit  eyes  upon  his  text  book  and  pupil  to  the  neglect  of  these  broad  views.  He  works 
vh«eaU  these  antagonistic  forces  converge,  and  where  they  must  first  be  harmonized. 
He  anist  inculcate  the  sentiment  and  encourage  the  customs  which  are  to  be  the  surest 
nfagiiards  against  the  destructive  cooflicts  arising  between  the  two  forces,  capital  and 
^abor.  Nor  can  he  perform  the  task  alone.  These  great  interests  must  intelligently 
frnsee  the  coming  danger,  and  provide  the  means  by  which  the  whole  power  of  educa- 
tion in  the  fiunily,  the  school,  and  society  can  be  arrayed  against  social  earthquakes. 
In  no  sph^e  is  the  law  of  prevention  more  applicable.  Instead  of  understanding 
•ad  aetiog  intelligently  in  view  of  the  facts  which  bear  at  this  point,  the  capitalist 
kai  in  not  a  few  instances  sought  retrenchment  first  in  the  reduction  of  teacher's 
vifBS  and  the  consequent  circumscribing  of  his  opportunities  to  ward  off  impending 
danger,  and  in  aome  instances  he  has  found  the  hands  pf  labor  willing  to  do  his  bidding  by 
dzopping  the  ballots  through  which  his  purpose  has  been  accomplished.  Teachers  must 
aot  ooly  have  the  means  to  do  their  work  well  for  those  who  come  to  the  school  now,  but 
their  numbers  must  be  increased,  and  they  must  be  sent  abroad  among  those  who  are 
Mjet  entirely  unreached  by  instruction.  The  security  and  perpetuity  of  our  institu- 
tioes  rest  so  exclusively  on  the  individual  choice,  that  reason,  conscience,  and  the  high 
iratimente  of  every  soul  should  be  brought  into  play  and  properly  informed ;  that,  so  far 
M  these  inflnenoes  may  go,  every  person  in  the  land  may  not  only  know  what  is  the 
iK^ter  part,  but  choose  it  and  be  prepared  to  sacrifice  himself  to  defend  it.  In  such  a 
^(▼ecaal  sway  of  intelligent  reason  and  enlightened  conscience  the  questions  of  cap- 

^  and  labor,  as  they  necessarily  arise  in  the  progress  of  human  society,  wiU  find  the 

■Mi  peaeefol  aolntion.    So  also  of  those  questions  which  arise  between  races,  between 
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political  parties,  and  between  religions  sects.  In  each  case  the  issne  Is  relieyed  of  em- 
barrassment JQst  so  far  as  ignorance  and  prejudice  are  eliminated,  and  the  mass  of 
minds  called  into  action  are  amenable  to  the  influences  of  right  reason.  We  shall  be 
fortunate  as  a  people  if  we  can  see  in  season  that  all  laws,  indeed  that  all  schemes 
which  leaye  out  of  view  the  single  idea  of  training  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go, 
will  prove  inadequate*- mere  makeshifts,  in  dealing  with  the  ctHs  of  great  social 
catastrophes. 

Too  often  educators  recognize  their  responsibility  only  with  reference  to  those  on 
the  rolls  of  the  school ;  rather  should  they  be  possessed  of  the  spirit  of  the  fatbersy 
who  did  not  allow  a  single  child  to  grow  up  without  the  knowledge  of  letters.    Edu- 
cation should  not  only  be  sufficient  in  amount  and  good  in  quality,  but  it  should  be 
universal.    No  child  ought  to  be  permitted  to  grow  up  without  its  benefits.    It  is 
the  single  cesspool,  the  single  case  of  the  contagious  disease,  that,  neglected  by  sani- 
tary customs,  may  imperil  the  whole  city.    So,  under  the  operation  of  the  social  and 
moral  nature  of  man,  the  children  or  the  single  child  not  subjected  to  well  directed 
instruction,  may  become  the  origin  of  evil  which  shall  imperil  every  dollar  of  prop- 
erty, every  life,  and  the  character  of  every  individual  in  the  community.*    Educators 
must  cpntemplate  the  whole  body  politic.    Occasionally  a  school  officer  or  teacher 
may  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  neglected  or  perverted  child-life.    Indeed,  in  the 
view  of  any  one,  the  amount  of  neglect  may  appear  small ;  but  let  him  gather  the 
total  in  any  county  in  the  country,  and  add  to  that  the  rest  in  the  State  to  which 
it  belongs,  and  increase  this  by  the  neglected  child-lift^  in  the  remainder  of  the  nation, 
and  he  will  have  before  him  an  accumulation  of  the  possibilities  of  evil  that  should 
rouse  the  attention  of  the  most  selfish  and  indifferent.    We  have  no  measures  that  can 
give  us  a  just  and  adequate  conception  of  these  possibilities.    All  illustrations  are  in- 
adequate.   Even  our  standards  of  intelligence  are  imperfect ;  but  taking  that  of  read- 
ing and  writing,  as  I  have  before  had  occasion  to  say  in  pointing  to  these  perils: 
''Three  hundred  thousand  votes  are  a  large  majority  in  any  election  for  President  of  the 
United  States.    The  determination  of  the  election,  therefore,  is  practically  in  the  con- 
trol of  less  than  300,000  voters,  or  lees  than  one-sixth  of  the  practical  illiterate  voting 
population."    How  often  are  we  told  brain  power  or  intelligence  directs  the  multitude ! 
A  mass  of  ignorance  is  always  a  temptation  to  the  designing  and  evil.    They  appeal  to 
the  passions  and  prejudices  of  the  ignorant.     The  more  intelligent  and  virtuous  a 
people,  the  more  they  judge  for  themselves,  and  the  less  are  they  subject  to  leadership. 
Suppose  the  illiterate  voters  should  combine,  or  that  designing  leaders  should  succeed 
in  appealing  to  their  blind  prejudices  and  draw  them  into  associated  action,  so  as 
uniformly  to  throw  them  upon  the  same  side  in  any  of  the  great  issues  in  the  nation 
or  in  the  several  States  where  they  constitute  a  large  force,  how  readily  they  could 
determine  any  question  at  their  pleasure!    In  several  States  the  illiterate  voters  are 
clearly  in  the  majority,  according  to  the  census  of  1870.    The  evils  that  may  arise 
from  the  ignorance  aotoally  in  our  midst  no  one  can  exactly  describe.    Their  pre- 
monitions are  every  now  and  then  manifest.    There  is  no  greater  source  of  social  and 
civil  disorder  than  ignorance.    Writers  of  every  age  have  used  the  strongest  terms  at 
their  command  to  characterize  it.    Adam  Smith  likened  ignorance,  spread  through  the 
lower  classes  and  neglected  by  the  state,  to  a  leprosy,  and  says,  "  Where  the  duty  of 
education  is  neglected,  the  state  is  in  danger  of  falling  into  terrible  disorder."    His 
declaration  was  speedily  illustrated  by  the  English  riots  of  1780.    Macaulay  graphically 
describes  what  occurred :  Without  any  sb^ow  of  a  grievance,  at  the  summons  of  a  mad- 
man, a  hundred  thousand  people  rising  in  insurrection;  a  week  of  anarchy;  Parlia- 
ment besieged;     *     •     •     the  lords  pulled  out  of  their  coaches;  the  bishops  flying 
over  the  tiles;  thirty- six  fires  blazing  at  once  in  London ;  the  house  of  the  chief  jus- 
tice demolished ;  the  children  of  the  prime  minister  taken  out  of  their  beds  in  their 
night-clothes  and  laid  on  the  table  of  the  Horse  Gaards ;  and  the  cause  of  this  calamity 

*  See  the  history  of  the  Jake  family,  Report  of  the  Commisaioner  of  Education  for  1874,  pp.  cxlx, 
czx. 
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vmUm  "ignorance  of  a  population  whicli  had  been  suffered,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
pdteMB,  theatres,  temples,  to  grow  np  as  rnde  and  stnpid  as  any  tribe  of  tattooed  can- 
Bibab  m  New  Zealand,  I  might  say  as  any  drove  of  beasts  in  Smithfield  market."  Bat 
we  Deed  not  go  abroad  for  snch  scenes  of  horror  and  their  lessons.  We  have  seen  the 
poiiee  of  the  city  and  the  anthority  of  the  State  powerless  before  the  mob  daring  the 
tati-iiegro  riots  iu  Ke  w  York,  Memphis,  and  New  Orleans,  and  peace  and  secnrity  enforced 
mlj  by  the  presence  of  national  bayonets. 

SbooM  anywhere  a  local  minority  become,  as  we  conceive  it  may,  hostile  to  law, 
aod  disregard  ita  demands,  we  readily  understand  the  effect  npon  those  iu  any  snch 
oooBanity  who  obey  and  snpport  law ;  they  are  in  antagonism  to  the  lawless ;  their 
property  and  lives  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  passions  of  the  madmen  aronnd  them ;  in- 
ecodiary  fires  consume  their  dwellings ;  thieves  steal  their  herds ;  maranders  gather 
tbarcrops ;  and  submission  is  the  only  and  at  best  but  an  uncertain  chance  of  escaping 
the  Msaasin's  knife  or  bullet,  or  the  hal  ter  of  the  midnight  band.  All  local  law  trampled 
isder  foot,  where  can  they,  where  will  they,  look  but  to  the  central  government  f  The 
ngre  this  condition  is  extended,  the  greater  the  call  for  the  enforcement  of  the  nation's 
Iswi  or  the  exercise  of  its  military  force.  The  rule  of  law  must  prevail ;  if  it  does  not 
by  kwal  sentiment,  both  local  and  general  interest  will  demand  national  action.  Cen- 
talization  is  lees  likely  to  occur  in  a  republic  through  the  assumption  of  authority  by 
tfae  ambitious,  than  to  be  produced  by  a  condition  of  civil  evils  which  suggest  it  as  a 
tare.  Dr.  Draper  afftrma  that  the  Boman  Empire  was  produced  one  of  the  republic 
tarn  by  the  ambition  of  the  emperors  than  by  the  evils  from  which  the  empire  was 
nppoeed  to  be  a  relief.  Our  statesmen  should  be  too  observant  of  these  dangers  to 
t£ow  themselves  to  be  overtaken  by  them.  They  mast  foresee  the  evil  for  us,  and 
oitUe  us  to  avoid  it.  The  citizen  owes  allegiance  to  the  National  Government ;  and 
^  nation,  if  local  lawlessness  imperils  his  property  and  life,  must  protect  him. 

Take  away  education,  and  what  means  remain  f  As  Macaulay  observes :  '*  Military 
&ree,  prisons,  solitary  cells,  penal  colonies,  gibbets — all  the  other  apparatus  of  penal 
laws.  Jfj  then,  there  be  an  end  to  which  government  is  bonnd  to  attain,  if  there  are 
ra|y  two  ways  of  attaining  it,  if  one  of  those  ways  is  by  elevating  the  moral  and  in- 
teUeetual  character  of  the  people,  and  if  the  other  way  is  by  inflicting  pain,  who  can 
^nU  which  way  every  government  ought  to  take  f " 

Ous  is  preeminently  a  government  of  reason  and  right.  Adopting  the  language  of 
Gitzot, "  Suppoee  now  that  the  truth,  which  ought  to  decide  npon  the  affair,  being 
fand  and  proclaimed,  aU  understandings  should  be  at  once  convinced,  all  wills  at  once 
datennined,  suppose  all  should  acknowledge  the  government  right,  and  obey  it  spon- 
tneeosly.  There  is  here  nothing  of  compulsion,  no  occasion  for  the  employment 
•f  fbfoe.  Does  it  follow,  then,  that  a  government  does  not  exist  t  Is  there  nothing  of 
Sorenunent  in  all  this  f    To  be  sure  there  is,  and  it  has  accomplished  its  task." 

AUTHOBITATIVB  OPINIONS. 

hi  this  connection  I  cannot  forbear  presenting  the  following  profoundly  suggestive 
citiaet  from  Professor  Huxley's  address  before  the  Johns  Hopkins  University.    One 
help  desiring  that  more  Americans  and  more  Englishmen  were  equally  Just 
i  toward  the  respective  countries : 


leonstantly  hear  Americans  speak  of  the  charm  which  our  old  mother  country  has 
fo  them,  of  the  delight  with  which  they  wander  through  the  streets  of  ancient  towns, 
«r  elhnb  the  battlements  of  mediaeval  strongholds,  the  names  of  which  are  indissolubiy 
Modated  with  the  great  epochs  of  that  noble  literature  which  is  our  common  inher- 
itanoe,  or  with  the  blood-stained  steps  of  that  secular  progress  by  which  the  descend- 
latsof  the  savage  Britons  and  of  the  wild  pirates  of  the  North  Sea  have  become  cou- 
nted into  warriors  of  order  and  champions  of  peaceful  freedom^  exhausting  what  still 
imuDs  of  the  old  Berserker  spirit  in  subduing  nature  and  turning  the  wilderness  into ' 
t garden.  But  anticipation  has  no  less  charm  than  retrospect;  and  to  an  Englishman 
wiog  npon  your  ^ores  for  the  first  time,  travelling  for  hundreds  of  miles  through 
itrisp  of  great  and  well  ordered  cities,  seeing  your  enormous  actual,  and  almost  in- 
cite potential,  wealth  in  all  commodities,  and  in  the  energy  and  ability  which  tnru 
^tmk  to  icooant,  there  is  something  sublime  in  the  vista  of  the  f  ature.    Do  not  sup- 
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poee  that  I  am  panderiDg  to  what  is  oommonly  understood  by  national  pride.  I  cannot 
say  that  I  am  in  the  slightest  degree  impressed  by  yonr  bigness,  or  yonr  material  re- 
sources as  such.  Size  is  not  grandenr,  and  territory  does  not  make  a  nation.  The 
great  issue,  about  which  hangs  a  true  sublimity  and  the  terror  of  oyerhanging  fate,  is, 
what  are  you  going  to  do  wim  all  these  things  7  What  is  to  be  the  end  to  which  these 
are  to  be  the  means  f  Ton  are  making  a  novel  experiment  in  politics  on  the  greatest 
scale  which  the  world  has  yet  seen.  Forty  millions  at  your  first  centenary  f  It  is 
reasonably  to  be  expected  that  at  the  second,  these  States  will  be  occupied  by  two 
hundred  millions  of  English  speidcing  people,  spread  over  an  area  as  large  as  that  of 
Europe,  and  with  climates  and  interests  as  diverse  as  those  of  Spain  and  Scandinavia, 
England  and  Russia.  Ton  and  your  descendants  have  to  ascertain  whether  this  great 
mass  will  hold  together  under  the  forms  of  a  republic,  and  the  despotic  realitv  of  uni- 
versal sufErage ;  whether  State  rights  will  hold  out  aj^^ainst  centralization  without  sep- 
aration ;  whether  centralization  will  get  the  better  without  actual  or  disguised  mon- 
archy ;  whether  shifting  corruption  is  better  than  a  permanent  bureaucracy ;  and  as 
population  thickens  in  your  cities,  and  the  pressure  of  want  is  felt,  the  gaunt  spectre 
of  pauperism  will  stalk  among  yon,  and  communism  and  socialism  will  claim  to  be 
heard.  Truly  America  has  a  great  future  before  her ;  great  in  toil,  in  care  and  in  re- 
sponsibility ;  great  in  true  glory  if  she  be  guided  in  wisdom  and  righteousness ;  great 
in  shame  if  she  fail.  I  cannot  understand  wh  v  other  nations  should  envy  you,  or  be  blind 
to  the  fact  that  it  is  for  the  highest  interest  of  mankind  that  you  should  succeed ;  but  the 
one  condition  of  success^  your  sole  safeguard,  is  the  moral  worth  and  intellectnal  clear- 
ness of  the  individual  citizen.  Education  cannot  give  these,  but  it  may  cherish  them 
and  bring  them  to  the  front  in  whatever  station  of  society  they  are  to  be  found,  and 
the  universities  ought  to  be  and  may  be  the  fortresses  of  the  higher  life  of  the  nation. 
May  the  university  which  commences  its  practical  activity  to-morrow  abundantly 
fulfil  its  high  purposes ;  may  its  renown  as  a  seat  of  true  learning,  a  centre  of  free  in- 
quiry, a  focus  of  intellectual  light,  increase  year  by  year,  until  men  wander  hither  from 
all  parte  of  the  earth,  as  of  old  they  sought  Bologna  or  Paris  or  Oxford ;  and  it  is  pleas- 
ant to  me  to  fancy  that  among  the  English  students  who  are  drawn  to  you  at  that  time 
there  may  linger  a  dim  tradition  that  a  countryman  of  theirs  was  permitted  to  address 
vou  as  he  has  done  to-day,  and  to  feel  as  if  your  hopes  were  his  hopes  and  your  success 
his  joy. 

In  1851  a  series  of  inquiries  was  addressed  to  several  eminent  Americans  by  Hon. 
Edward  Twisleton,  formerly  commissioner  of  poor  laws  in  Ireland. 

The  Hon.  Daniel  Webster,  to  the  fifth  of  these  inquiries,  "  Do  you  approve,  or  do  you 
disapprove,  of  that  system  (the  New  England  common  schools) ;  and  what  are  the  main 
grounds  on  which  your  approbation  or  disapprobation  of  it  is  founded  f''  replied : 

I  have  been  familiar  with  the  New  England  system  of  free  schools  for  above  50 
years,  and  I  heartily  approve  of  it.  I  owe  to  it  my  own  early  training.  In  my  own 
recollection  of  these  scnools  there  exists,  to  this  moment,  a  fresh  feeling  of  the  sobriety 
of  the  teachers,  the  good  order  of  the  school,  the  reverence  with  which  the  Scriptures 
were  read,  and  the  strictness  with  which  all  moral  duties  were  enjoined  and  enforced. 
In  these  schools,  or  it  may  be  partly  by  my  mother's  care,  I  was  taught  the  elements 
of  letters  so  early  that  I  never  have  been  able  to  remember  a  time  when  I  could  not 
read  the  New  Testament  and  did  not  read  it;  Many  moral  tales  and  instructive  and 
well  contrived  fables,  always  so  alluring  to  childhood,  learned  by  heart  in  these  schools, 
are  still  perfectly  preserved  in  m^  memory.  And,  in  my  own  case,  I  can  say  that  with- 
out these  early  means  of  instruction,  ordained  by  law  and  brought  home  to  the  small 
villages  and  hamlete  for  the  use  of  all  their  children  equally,  I  do  not  now  see  how  I 
should  have  been  able  to  become  so  far  instructed  in  the  elements  of  knowledge  as  to 
be  fit  for  higher  schools. 

In  my  opinion,  the  instruction  commnnicated  in  the  free  schools  of  New  England 
has  a  direct  effect  for  good  on  the  morals  of  youth.  It  represses  vicious  inclinations, 
it  inspires  love  of  character,  and  it  awakens  honorable  aspirations.  In  short,  I  have 
no  conception  of  any  manner  in  which  the  popular  republican  institutions  under  which 
we  live  could  possibly  be  preserved,  if  early  education  were  not  freely  furnished  to  all, 
by  public  law,  in  such  forms  that  all  shall  gladly  avail  themselves  of  it.  Although  a 
little  beside  the  immediate  object  of  these  inquiries,  I  may  be  permitted  to  add  that, 
in  mv  Judgment,  as  the  present  tendency  of  things  almost  everywhere  is  to  extend 
popular  power,  the  peace  and  well  being  of  society  require,  at  the  same  time,  a  corre- 
sponding extension  of  popular  knowledge. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  BESPON8IBILITT. 

The  great  evils  to  be  prevented,  the  great  good  to  be  secured,  on  so  vast  a  scale,  natu- 
rally lead  to  an  inquiry  into  the  distribution  of  the  responsibility.  All  considerations 
of  the  subject  find  these  responsibilities  finally  resting  upon  individuals.  The  more 
persons  there  are  who  meet  them  intelligently  and  conscientiously,  the  greater  the 
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foad,  tlie  leas  the  evil,  connected  with  any  issae.  Bot  when  we  pass  from  tho  relation 
of  the  individoal  to  other  responsible  nnits,  we  encounter  a  great  variety  of  organiza- 
tioos  or  oomhinatione — the  family,  society,  the  church ;  and  organizations  of  a  social 
divsetiBr  are  almost  without  number.  Besides  these,  there  are  those  of  a  civil  character 
whieh  may  be  termed  civil  units ;  the  smallest  or  primary  that  of  the  district,  borough, 
puiah,  then  the  municipality,  the  county,  the  State,  the  nation.  The  harmonious  action 
of  theee  several  nnits,  each  bearing  its  own  proper  burden,  performing  its  own  functions, 
ao  that  it  is  neither  overweighted  nor  allowed  to  interfere  with  any  other,  is  one  of 
the  marvels  of  the  system  of  government  devised  by  the  fathers.  Every  year's  expe- 
rience adds  proof  of  their  wisdom.  Each  grade  of  civil  organization  proclaims  in  its 
administration  not  alone  the  spirit  of  harmony  with  all  others,  but  the  fact  that  its 
evn  existence,  nay,  that  the  existence  of  the  entire  machinery  of  our  government  is 
BOt  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  any  class,  but  is  established  and  continued  for  the 
Mpreme  pnrpoee  of  assuring  to  each  individual  the  best  opportunity  of  working  out 
hk  own  destiny.  Any  act  of  nation,  of  State,  of  county,  of  municipality,  or  district, 
qknlated  to  infringe  these  personal  rights  is  of  fatal  tendency  and  inadmissible. 
Education  seeks  to  fit  the  individual  for  this  large  liberty  and  great  responsibility. 
Much  of  this  education  is  left  to  the  spontaneous  action  of  himself  and  of  the  agencies 
Miroanding  him.  In  no  country,  perhaps,  are  his  privileges  or  those  of  his  family 
<ff  those  of  his  church  in  respect  to  his  education  given  larger  liberty  and  more 
orcfullj  guarded.  But  the  fact  so  generally  admitted,  that  upon  the  individual  intel- 
tigenoe  and  virtue  of  citizens  rests  the  entire  fabric  of  our  institutions,  has  led  to  a 
taiv^sal  sentiment  in  favor  of  some  measure  of  civil  action  in  behalf  of  their  education 
» the  only  sure  safeguard  against  a  prevalence  of  ignorance,  fatal  to  civil  liberty  and 
its  attendant  blessings.  The  great  burden  of  this  responsibility  for  civil  action  with 
ngpeci  to  education  has  been  wisely  imposed  upon  the  smallest  civil  unit,  town  or 
township,  borough  or  parish ;  while  the  power  of  legislation  regulating  alike  the  action 
of  the  State  and  the  municipality  has  properly  been  vested  exclusively  in  the  State. 
This  removal  of  education  from  aU  legislative  or  administrative  interference  on  the 
put  of  the  National  Government  did  not,  in  the  minds  of  the  fathers,  relieve  national 
■Utesmanship  from  all  responsibility  with  reference  to  education.  The  more  profound 
their  patriotism,  the  more  profoundly  they  acknowledged  their  obligation  in  this  matter, 
alike  in  tiieir  capacity  as  persons  and  officials.  No  personal  or  official  act  of  theirs 
could  promote  ignorance.  Their  example  and  their  words  favored  universal  intelli- 
genee.  The  more  delicate  the  national  relation  to  education,  the  more  assiduous  were 
they  that  their  full  responsibility  should  be  discharged.* 

*lfe.  IfatthffT  Arnold,  one  of  the  inepeoton  of  Her  Mi^esty's  sokools,  in  his  '*  Higher  Schools  and 
UiHfnit&as  in  Gennany/*  has  said  some  things  for  the  benefit  of  the  English  people  that  we  can 
afpfopiiata  wtth  the  slightest  possible  modification. 

"The  atndy  of  ^ti?«^ti«ii^i  edooation  will  show  oar  edncated  and  intelligent  classes  that  many  things 
vUefa  tb^  wish  Ibr  cannot  be  done  as  Isolated  operations,  bat  mast,  if  they  are  to  be  done  atidl,  come 
IsMfartaof  a  regularly  designed  whole.      ***** 

•  •  *  *  *  Oar  edaoated  and  intelligent  classes,  in  their  solicitade  for  oar  back- 
vwi  working  class,  and  their  alarm  for  oar  indnstrial  preeminence,  are  beginning  to  cry  oat  for 
«**fc«A.*i  adioola  for  oar  artisans.  Well  informed  and  distingaished  people  seem  to  think  it  is  only 
■iiiiiMsrj  to  have  fecial  sohot^  of  arts  and  trades,  as  they  hare  abroad,  and  then  we  may  take  a 
dmrboyfhmioar  elementary  schools  *  *  *  and  pat  him  at  once  into  a  Bi)eclal  schooL 
A  itody  of  the  beet  continental  experience  will  show  them  that  tke  special  school  is  the  crown  of  a 
bag  e»ecdered  seciea,  designed  and  gxadoated  by  the  best  heads  in  the  coantry.       *       * 

•  •  *  *  *  These  foreign  governments,  which  we  think  so  offensively  arbitrary, 
U  aft  least  takei,  when  they  administer  edncation,  the  best  edacational  opinion  of  the  coantry  into 
IMr  counsels,  and  we  do  not.  This  comes  partly  ftom  oar  disbelief  in  goyemment,  portly  from 
•sr  Wfef  in  maeblnery.  Oor  disbelief  In  goremment  makes  as  slow  to  organize  government  perfectly 
fcr  ^7  vaster ;  onr  b^ief  In  machinery  makes  as  think  that  when  we  have  organised  a  department, 
bowenr  laperfiMtty,  it  ninst  phyve  elBcacioas  and  self-aotiug.  The  resnlt  is  that  while,  on  the  contl- 
MBft,  tfaroogh  boards  and  oooncfls,  the  best  edacational  opinion  of  the  coantry        *  •  * 

fly  reaebea  the  government  and  inflaenoes  its  action ;  in  this  coantry  there  are  no  organized 
I  iv  Its  ever  reaching  oar  government  at  all.   The  most  important  qaestions  of  edacational 
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NATIONAL  AID  TO  EDUCATION, 

GranU  of  public  Zand.— The  policy  of  extending  aid  to  education  by  grants  from 
the  General  Government  dates  from  a  period  anterior  to  the  adoption  of  the  Federal 
Constitntion. 

In  1785  CoDgrees  established  *' An  ordinance  for  disposing  of  the  lands  in  the  West- 
ern Territory,"  which  contained  the  following  provision :  "  There  shall  be  reserved 
the  lot  No.  16  of  every  township  for  the  maintenance  of  public  schools  within  the  said 
township." 

The  "Ordinance  for  the  government  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States  northwest 
of  the  river  Ohio,"  was  adopted  Jaly  13, 1787.  Article  3  contains  the  following  clause : 
'^  Religion,  morality,  and  knowledge  being  necessary  to  good  government  and  the  hap- 
piness of  mankind,  schools  and  the  means  of  education  shall  be  forever  encouraged." 
What  Congress  meant  by  this  clause  is  clearly  defined  in  the  act  dated  the  twenty- 
third  of  the  same  month,  empowering  **  the  board  of  treasury  to  contract  for  the  sale 
of  western  territory."  Referring  to  the  ordinance  of  1785,  it  continues :  ''The  lot  No. 
16  in  each  township,  or  fractional  part  of  a  township,  to  be  given  perpetually  for  the 
purposes  contained  in  the  said  ordinance  ^  *  •  •  not  more  than  two  complete  town- 
ships to  be  given  perpetually  for  the  purposes  of  an  university,  to  be  laid  off  by  the 
purchaser  or  purcbasers,  as  near  the  centre  as  may  be,  so  that  the  same  shall  be  of  good 
land,  to  be  applied  to  the  intended  object  by  the  legislature  of  the  State."  In  the  same 
year  contracts  which  contained  the  above  conditions  were  made  under  the  above  act 
for  the  sale  to  the  Ohio  Company  and  to  John  C.  Symes  of  large  tracts  of  land  within 
the  limits  of  the  present  State  of  Ohio. 

The  policy  thus  inaugurated  was  not  confined  to  the  Northwest  Territory.  In  the 
act  approved  March  3, 1803,  providing  for  the  disposal  of  lands  belonging  to  the  United 
States  south  of  Tennessee,  the  reservation  was  made  of  lot  No.  16  of  each  township 
and  of  an  entire  township  for  purposes  of  common  school  and  university  education. 

From  that  time  until  1848,  on  the  organization  of  each  new  Territory,  similar  provi- 
sions were  made  for  public  education.  In  that  year,  on  the  organization  of  the  Terri- 
tory of  Oregon,  the  quantity  of  land  reserved  for  the  benefit  of  common  schools  was 
doubled;  and  to  each  new  Territory  organized  and  State  admitted  since,  except  West 
Virginia,  the  sixteenth  and  thirty-sixth  sections  of  every  township,  one-eighteenth  of 
the  entire  area,  have  been  granted  for  common  schools. 

To  each  State  admitted  into  the  Union  since  the  year  1800,  except  Maine,  Texas,  and 
West  Virginia,  and  to  the  Territories  of  New  Mexico,  Utah,  and  Washington,  have  been 
granted  two  or  more  townships  of  land,  to  endow  a  university.  The  States  that  re- 
ceived more  than  two  townships,  or  46,080  acres,  are  Ohio,  69,120  acres,  Florida  and 
Wisconsin,  92,120  acres  each,  and  Minnesota,  82,640  acres. 

In  1862  the  law  granting  lands  to  each  State  to  endow  colleges  of  agriculture  and 
the  mechanic  arts  was  enacted.  The  lands  granted  to  the  several  States  under  this 
act  aggregate  9,600,000  acres. 

policy  may  be  settled  without  saoh  loplnlonBJ  being  even  heard.  A  number  of  grave  matters  affecting 
pablic  instmction  in  this  ooontry— oar  system  of  competitive  examinations,  onr  regulation  of  studies, 
our  -f^ole  school  legislation— are  at  the  present  moment  settled,  one  bardly  knows  bow,  certainly  with- 
out any  care  for  the  best  counsel  attainable  being  first  taken  on  them.  On  the  continent  it  is  not  so; 
and  the  more  our  government  is  likely,  in  England,  to  have  to  interfere  in  educational  matters,  the 
more  does  the  continental  praotioe,  in  this  particular,  invite  and  require  our  attention.       *       *       * 

******  There  are  two  chief  obstacles,  as  it  seems  to  me  which  oppose 
themselves  to  our  consulting  foreign  experience  with  profit  One  Is,  our  notion  of  the  state  as  an  alien 
intrusive  power  in  the  community,  not  summing  up  and  representing  the  action  of  individuals,  but 
thwarting  it.  **•••••# 

The  other  obstacle  is  our  high  opinion  of  our  own  energy  and  prosperity.  This  opinion  is  Just;  but 
it  is  possible  to  rely  on  it  too  long  and  to  strain  our  energy  and  our  prosperity  too  hard.  At  any  rate, 
our  energy  and  our  prosperity  will  be  more  fruitful  and  safer,  the  more  we  add  intelligence  to  them ; 
and  here,  if  anywhere,  is  an  occasion  for  applying  the  words  of  the  wise  man :  'If  the  iron  be  blunt, 
and  a  man  do  not  whet  the  edge,  then  must  he  put  forth  more  strength ;  but  wisdom  is  profitable  to 
direct.*" 
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Tbe  State  of  Texas,  on  her  admission  into  the  nnion,  retained  the  title  to  her  pnblio 
hadf  and  is  consequently  excepted  from  the  grants  to  endow  common  schools  and 
BUTenitiee;  bnt  she  shared  the  benefits  of  the  act  endowing  colleges  of  agricoltnre, 
recciTing  as  her  share  land  scrip  representiog  180,000  acres. 

BoBidea  the  general  grants  there  have  been  special  grants  of  land  and  bnildiogs  to 

BMtitations  of  learning  in  several  States  and  Territories,  as  follows : 

Acres. 

Abhiwt^ — Littfiftyette  Academy 480 

Cmmecticat. — ^Asylnm  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dnmb 23, 040 

Dikota.~Holy  Cross  Mission 160 

Florida. — Chattahoochee  arsenal,  buildings,  land,  etc.,  to  State 

Geot^^a. — ^Dahlonega  arsenal,  grounds,  buildings,  etc.,  for  agricultural  college.  10 

Csotiiekj. — ^Asylum  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb ;  benefit  transferred  22, 400 
toCMitre  College. 

T^wisiana — Pine  Grove  Academy,  (quitclaim  by  United  States) 4, 040 

MWiigan— Pal)lie  schools,  Sault  de  Ste.  Marie 1.26 

Public  schools,  Mackinac,  lot  and  building 

Mmneeota.— Domestic  and  Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  the  Protestant  Epis-         80 
eopal  Church. 

MisrisHippL — Jefferson  College,  outlet  at  Natchez 30 

Tin— w — TUik  University,  Nashville,  land  and  buildings 3. 25 

West  Yir^ginia. — Storer  College;  four  lots  and  buildings  at  Harper's  Ferry 

MisBoori. — ^Under  acts  of  June  13, 1812,  May  26, 1824,  and  January  27, 1831,  con- 
firming to  inhabitants  of  certain  towns  certain  outlets,  commons,  &o.f  for 
porpoaea  of  education,  as  follows : 

Portage  des  Sioux - 298.38 

Saint  Charles l 68.79 

Saint  Louis 394.86 

8«lnt  Ferdinand 33.30 

YiUa  A.  Robert..  1 12.39 

Carondelet : 37.10 

fiaante  Genevieve 561.68 

Tbe  qnantity  of  land  thus  granted,  aside  from  lots  the  area  of  which  is  unknown,  is 
a,651i>l  acres. 

By  an  aet  of  September  4, 1841, 500,000  acres  of  land  were  granted  to  each  of  the 
MknriDg  States,  for  the  purpose  of  internal  improvement,  viz :  Alabama,  Arl^an- 
■s,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Louisiana,  Michigan,  Mississippi,  and  Missouri ;  and  the  same 
been  made  to  each  State  since  admitted  into  the  Union,  except  Texas 
I  Wetfk  Tirginia.  The  quantity  of  land  thus  granted  is  9,000,000  acres.  Six  of  the 
\  store  admitted  into  the  Union— California,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Oregon,  Nevada,  and 
WlMonein — have  set  i^art  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  these  lands,  by  provisions  in 
tUrreqwcttveofmstitntions,  for  the  benefit  of  fi«e  schools. 

^y  an  net  dated  April  18, 1806,  the  following  grants  of  land  for  educational  purposes 
VMS  made  to  the  State  of  Tennessee : 

1.  Fbr  two  edlleges,  one  to  be  established  in  East  and  one  in  West  Tennessee,  100,000 
aeraa.    S.  For  academies,  one  in  each  county,  100,000  acres. 

It  van  pzovided  tiliat  one-thirty-sixth  of  the  above  grants  should  be  reserved  for  the 
fmpamem  of  eoounon  schools  in  the  limits  of  the  reserved  tracts. 

Grmat9  im  aid  of  odueaUon  from  proceeds  of  soUb  of  public  land^.— At  an  early  period 
OigrBM  inangnrated  the  policy  of  granting  a  portion  of  the  net  proceeds  of  the  sales 
tf  pnbUe  lands  to  tbe  several  States  in  which  they  were  situated.  Thus,  in  1803  an 
ael  wna  passed  granting  three  per  cent,  of  such  net  proceeds  to  the  State  of  Ohio  for 
l^ing  ont»  opening,  and  making  roads,  within  the  said  State,  and  to  no  other  purpose 
itetorcr;  and  an  annual  account  of  the  application  of  the  same  shall  be  transmitted 
'  of  the  Treasury.^  Similar  grants  (in  some  cases  of  three  and  in  others 
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of  five  per  cent)  have  been  made  to  the  States  admitted  into  the  Union  since  Ohio, 
except  to  Maine,  Texas,  and  West  Virginia,  in  none  of  which  did  the  General  Govern- 
ment  possess  any  public  land.  In  some  States  the  grants  were  dedicated  to  pnrposea 
of  internal  improvement^  in  others  to  edncation.  The  terms  of  the  grant  to  Illinois 
are  as  follows : 

Sec.  1.  Be  it  enacted,  ^c,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall,  from  time  to  time, 
and  whenever  the  quarterly  accounts  of  public  moneys  of  the  several  land  offices  shall 
bo  settled,  pay  three  per  cent,  of  the  net  proceeds  of  the  lauds  of  the  United  States  lying 
within  the  State  of  Illinois  which,  since  the  first  day  of  January,  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  nineteen,  have  been  or  hereafter  may  be  sold  by  the  United  States,  atnei 
deducting  all  expenses  incidental  to  the  same,  to  such  person  or  persons  as  may  \h 
authorized  by  the  legislature  of  the  said  State  to  receive  the  same :  which  sums,  thas 
paid,  shall  be  applied  to  the  encouragement  of  learning  within  said  State,  in  conform< 
ity  to  the  provisions  on  this  subject  contained  in  the  act  entitled  ''An  act  to  enable  thi 
people  of  the  Illinois  Territory  to  form  a  constitution  and  State  government,  and  foi 
the  admission  of  such  State  into  the  Union  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  original 
States,"  approved  April  eighteenth,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighteen,  and 
to  no  other  purpose ;  and  an  annual  account  of  the  anplication  of  the  eame  emll  be  trans 
mitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  hy  such  officer  of  the  State  as  the  legislature  thereoj 
shall  direct;  and^  in  default  of  such  return  being  made,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  here 
by  required  to  withhold  the  payment  of  any  sums  that  may  then  be  due,  or  which  may  thereafter 
become  due,  until  a  return  shall  be  made  as  herein  required. 

Approved,  December  12, 1820. 

By  the  act  of  April  18, 1618,  it  was  provided  that  one-sixth  of  the  sums  derived  fron 
the  three  per  cent,  of  net  proceeds  of  public  land  sales  should  "  be  exclusively  bestowed 
on  a  college  or  university .'^ 

From  1821  to  1869,  Illinois  received  under  this  law  $713,495.45. 

The  whole  amount  paid  to  the  several  States  as  percentages  on  the  net  proceeds  o: 
sales  of  public  lands  was  $6,508,819.11.  How  much  of  this  sum  has  been  devoted  t< 
educational  purposes  has  not  yet  been  ascertained;  but  the  States  named  below  hav< 
received  the  amounts  named,  respectively,  which  (either  by  the  terms  of  the  grant  bj 
Congress  or  by  State  constitutional  enactment)  are  to  be  applied  for  the  benefit  of  publi< 
education: 

Illinois,  from  1821  to  1869 $713,495  45 

Florida,  from  1847  to  1872 28,098  O: 

Wisconsin,  from  1850  to  1875 195,423  9? 

Iowa,  from  1849  to  1874 630,627  3J 

Oregon,  from  1866  to  1876 25,927  6( 

Kansas,  from  1868  to  1876 53,626  IJ 

Nebraska,  from  1869  to  1876 113,591  9( 

Nevada,  from  1872  to  1874 3,648  81 

Making  a  total  of 1,764,439  3^ 

Besides  this,  the  State  of  Arkansas  has  received  from  the  same  source  $224,473.15 
which  sum,  by  a  provision  of  the  State  constitution  adopted  in  1868,  was  to  be  devote< 
to  education,  but  respecting  which  the  later  constitution  of  1875  is  silent  Missour 
has  in  like  manner  received  under  two  acts,  dated  respectively  March  6, 1820,  and  Feb 
ruary  28,U859,  the  sum  of  $1,008,321.86.  The  constitution  of  Missouri  adopted  in  187i 
establishes  a  school  fund,  one  of  the  components  of  which  is,  in  the  words  of  a  clans* 
in  section  6 :  "Also  any  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  public  lands  which  may  have  been,  o 
may  hereafter  be,  paid  over  to  this  State,  (if  Congress  will  consent  to  snch  appro 
priation.)  " 

Several  of  the  States  have  devoted  the  net  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  swamp  and  saline 
lands  to  public  education,  but  the  amounts  derived  from  these  sources  have  not  beei 
generally  ascertained. 

In  Ohio  the  amount  realized  from  the  sale  of  the  saline  grants  and  added  to  th( 
oommon  school  fund  was  reported  in  1850  at  $41,024 ;  in  Indiana  the  State  school  fam 
realized  from  tho  same  source  $85,000. 
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Tbe  oouBlitotions  of  the  States  of  LoaUiana,  Miesisslppi,  (with  some  nnimportant 
XMorratioos,)  and  Indiana  contain  proyisions  requiring  that  the  net  proceeds  of  the 
■let  of  swamp  lands  shall  be  nsed  for  the  benefit  of  public  education ;  and  in  several 
sCbcr  States,  as,  for  example,  Missouri,  Ohio,  and  Wisconsin,  the  same  disposition  has 
ben  made  under  general  laws,  without  a  specific  constitutional  enactment.*  The  con- 
ititation  of  Alabama  once  contained  this  provision ;  the  amendment  of  1875  abrogated 
it  It  appears  from  the  report  of  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  for 
1675  that  np  to  that  date  the  sum  of  |27,340.31  had  been  received  into  the  State  treas- 
vy  on  aoeoont  of  sales  of  swamp  land,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  this  amount  or  the 
iDeome  thereof  had  erer  been  used  for  th^  benefit  of  public  education. 

Hie  amount  of  swamp  lands  granted  and  patented  to  each  of  the  States,  ftom  the 
iitd  of  the  first  grant  to  June  30, 1876,  is  as  follows : 

AOFM. 

OWo 25,640.71 

Indiana 1,256,631.96 

imnois 1,453,611.67 

MisMon 3,185,479.44 

Alabama 392,719.61 

MissisBippi 2,681,383.16 

Lomsiana 8,468,964.93 

IGehigan 5,864,669.55 

Aikamas *. 7,059,827.68 

Fkrida 10,735,403.21 

WiseoDsin 3,059,572.62 

Iowa 1,166,917.34 

C^lifiinua 1,308,295,65 

Mimieeota 1.143,153.63 

Total 47,802,271.16 

Official  reports  of  the  amounts  received  from  sales  of  these  lands  and  of  the  distri- 
bution of  the  proceeds  are  not  easily  accessible,  and  it  is  impracticable  to  present  at 
this  time  any  statement  on  these  heads. 

Other  €nd  to  public  education  by  the  General  Oovemment — In  1836  there  was  a  large  sum 
in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  largely  derived  from  the  sales  of  public  lands, 
which  was  not  needed  for  the  current  expenses  of  the  General  €k>vemment,  and  a  law 
was  approved  on  Jnne  23  which  provided  for  a  distribution  of  the  surplus  among  the 
tweoty-fiye  States  of  the  Union  on  the  basis  of  their  respective  representation  in  Con- 
grms.  Afterward,  the  benefit  of  the  act  was  extended  to  Michigan,  which  had  J  ust  been 
admitted  into  the  Union.  This  fund,  amounting  to  $28,101,644.91,  has  since  been  held  by 
the  sereiral  States  admitted  into  the  Union  prior  to  1837,  subject  to  call  by  the  General 
Goremmeot.  Several  of  them  have  devoted  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  income  real- 
iisd  firom  this  fund  to  public  education* 

The  State  of  New  Yoric  received  as  her  allotment  in  the  distribution  the  sum  of 
14,014,590.71.  The  entire  income  of  this  fund,  amounting  to  about  |236,000  yearly,  has 
beeo  bestowed  on  education.  By  a  provision  in  the  State  constitution  of  1846,  after 
adding  $25,000  to  the  capital  of  the  common  school  fund  each  year,  the  remainder  of 
liw  ineome  is  expended  for  the  benefit  of  common  schools  and  academies,  apportioned 
as  fidlows: 

Sspport  of  common  schools $165,000 

BiHdeod  to  academies 28,000 

Teaeben"  cUMses  in  academies 18,000 

The  average  yearly  income  of  the  common  school  fund  of  New  York  exceeds  five  per 
esBk  of  the  principal,  so  that  there  have  been  realized  from  that  portion  of  the  fund 
teived  from  the  income  of  the  surplus  revenue  fund  about  $600,000  in  thirty-one  years, 
*Baportof  the  Commlatioiier  of  the  General  Land  Office,  1876.    (^  ^^^^^ 
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and  the  present  capital  of  the  common  school  fand  is  partly  composed  of  the  yearly 
snms  set  apart  from  the  income  of  the  revenne  fand,  which  snms  amount  to  $775,000. 
Thas  it  appears  that,  from  this  fund  of  ahout  $4,000,000  set  apart  by  the  United  States 
for  the  benefit  of  the  single  State  of  New  York,  that  State  has  been  able  to  realize  fox 
the  benefit  of  pablic  education  the  munificent  sum  of  about  $7,916,000,  of  which  more 
than  three-quarters  of  a  million  form  a  permanent  capital,  bearing  interest. 

Jid  to  colored  st^iools. — The  General  Grovernment,  on  the  organization  of  the  Bnrean 
of  Eefugees  and  Freedmen  in  1865,  began  to  aid  schools  for  the  education  of  colored 
children.  This  aid  amounted,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  to  $3,711,225.47.  Bat  this 
sum,  large  as  it  appears,  does  not  include  all,  as  some  thousands  of  dollars  paid  ont  foi 
the  transportation  of  teachers  and  for  other  expenses  connected  with  the  schools  can- 
not be  separated  fh>m  other  items  with  which  they  are  charged. 

Libraries,  publicationSf  and  promotion  of  science, — The  amount  expended  and  separately 
reported  by  the  General  Government  for  libraries  up  to  and  including  the  year  1874, 
was  $1,573,948.03.  Besides  this,  large  sums  have  been  expended  from  time  to  time 
from  general  appropriations,  the  amount  of  which  cannot  be  determined. 

It  is  still  less  possible  to  show  the  much  greater  amounts  that  have  been  expended 
in  conducting  scientific  explorations  and  surveys,  and  publishing  the  results,  and  in 
collecting  and  publishing  other  material  covering  a  wide  range  of  subjects.  Tbe 
amount,  so  far  as  ascertained  for  the  period  above  mentioned,  was  $1,752,549.67,  buc 
this  is  but  a  small  fraction  compared  with  the  aggregate. 

Aid  to  Indian  schools.-  The  first  appropriations  to  aid  Indian  schools  by  the  United 
States  were  made  under  the  government  of  the  Continental  Congress  in  1776.  In  1819 
a  law  was  enacted  granting  $10,000  a  year  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  Indian 
schools  and  other  agencies  of  civilization.  This  law  was  repealed  in  1873.  There  was 
expended  under  its  provisions  while  it  remained  in  force,  including  an  extra  appropri- 
ation for  the  years  1856, 1857,  and  1858,  the  sum  of  $561,027.15. 

This  amount  represents  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  whole  sum  expended  for  Indian 
education  since  the  policy  of  making  treaties  with  the  Indian  tribes  was  inaugu- 
rated ;  but  these  expenditures  are  not  included  here,  for  the  reason  that,  with  other  sums 
paid  to  the  Indians  under  treaty  stipulations,  they  formed  the  consideration  given  for 
certain  concessions  granted  by  the  Indians,  and  not  a  gratuity  to  them. 

Cost  of  military  and  naval  schools. —  As  an  item  of  interest  in  this  connection,  the  follow- 
ing statement  of  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point  to  Jnne 
30, 1871,  and  the  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis  up  to  June  30, 1876,  is  included.  The 
amounts  cover  all  the  expenditures  from  the  date  of  organization,  including  buildings, 
libraries,  instruments,  instruction,  &c.    They  are  as  follows : 

United  States  Military  Academy,  West  Point $6,801,482  73 

United  States  Naval  Academy,  Annapolis 3,518,880  63 

BlOAFirULiTION. 

L — Land  grants. 

Acres. 

Sixteenth  and  thirty-sixth  sections  for  common  schools 67, 933, 914 

Seminary  lands 1,082,880 

Colleges  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  * 9,600,000 

Special  grants 51,651 

Internal  improvement  grants,  devoted  to  education  in  six  States 3, 000, 000 

For  common  schools  and  academies  in  Tennessee,  act  April  18, 1806 200, 000 

Swamp  and  overflowed  lands  bestowed  on  education  by  State  action,  so  13,784,710 

far  as  known. 

For  Indian  schools  in  Mississippi t 34,560 

Total 95,737,714 

*Not  inclqding  any  grant  to  Colorado,  wbich,  under  the  mle  adopted  in  tbe  caaes  of  West  Tirginia, 
Nevada,  and  Nebraska,  is  entitled  to  90,000  acres, 
t  American  State  Papers,  Pablic  Lands,  vol.  5,  p.  800. 
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KKfMtpvMCBdBiif  pabtelaada...^.^. — .— *..^.^.«...  |1, 764.439  34 
mY«aiie,jurt0f  ^86,iofiQm»of  whichoMlMiiMd  bySlttfcesat  38,iai,644  91 
tbeir  pleamre  for  edacation. 

Sohools for freedmen 3,711,225  47 

ArMVnEriflBmndaaiidry  pufbliealfoiiB • ^•«..    3,806,497  70 

Iiiiaii  aeboola,  exoloding  aH  appfepfiatioin^  nndw  tnaty 'eAiptilations. .        561, 027  15 

GnlMlBtfttaft Military  JLcadamy.WMtPxiiiit £,801,482  J3 

UaftedSlatoaNaTal  Academy^ ABnapolis.. ^•» ^ 3,518,880  63 

T«tal - ^ 47.785, 197  93 

CORRB8PO]n>Kirr8  OV  THB  OFFICIL 

lay  ofte  familiar  with  thaee  leportB  wiU  Qbafirrethat  the  corregpondento  of  the  X)ffioe 
«%  as  «  ZQk^  adoiinialratfTb  heads  of  edmoational  eyatemeor  inetitntions.  This  lam- 
JtrtMwi  ia  aimply  on  aoeoont  of  tiie  lai&  of  wtorking  focoe  to  cany  on  tUe  oeaEPMpoa 
inee  mon  in  deteil,  aood  is  oa  Hie  eapposltioii  thai;  what  is  done  hy  the  head  inohidea 
tfae  aervecal  sabordioates.  The  miflfartune  of  haying  only  a  single  report  to  send  to  a 
Mheol  ^ateoi  in  whieh  snaoy  able  men  are  acti^^^as  offloers  and  ieaohera,oaoh  desiring 
seopy  of  o«r  several  pabUoations  to  aid  him  4n  the  diseharge  «f  his  duties,  is  keenly 
IbU;  but  the  remedy  is  with  Congress. 


i^adaesfiDiiaZ  vystsiu  mtdiiMtmHwHtim  oofreapomdeiMe  ^nUk  fke  Bureau  t>f  Nuot^ 
fkm  In  ike  ffeare  named. 


There  can  be  at  present  carried  into  snch  a  general  summary  no  indication  in  detail 
if  the  systems  or  institutions  that  arise  or  pass  out  of  existence  in  the  year  concluded.. 

*!•■  giMtly  Indftbtod  to  the  Depsrtment  of  the  Treasory,  and  especially  to  Cap! B.  A.  Bayley,. 
if  iha  WBRflBt  dtrlaioB,  te  onieb  of  the  Infomatkm  embodied  in  this  statement  of  edncatloiial  grantik. 
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The  onriosities  of  this  correspondeooe  Me  in  ihemselTes  instrootiTe :  the  oaprioions 
ups  and  downs  of  officers  and  institations,  the  letters  written  and  the  oatalognes  and 
reports  published  with  so  little  data  that  it  is  impossible  to  aseertain  from  anything 
in  themselyes  from  which  of  the  several  States  they  have  been  sent.  It  is  gratif^g 
to  see  these  imperfections  year  by  year  diminishing. 

8UUi$Uoal  mmmatTf  of  imUluHont,  inttmetcrif  and  $hidmt$f  as  wUeeted  by  ike  UwUed  Statm 
Bmtta^iifEduo(Mtm,forlS70,l9rijamdl87fL 


ism 


187L 


1878. 


I 


Citynbools 

VomuH sohoon  .......••••.... 

CominflniAl  and  bottnets  ool- 
legM. 

Eindergirtoa 

InstitRtioiis  to  Moondaiy  in- 
•traotion. 

PrapAratory  sobooUfr 

Institatioiia  for  the  •operior 
instmotton  of  women. 

UniTenitiee  and  colleges 

SobooUof  acienoe 

Schools  of  theology 

Scboolsoflftw 

Schools  of  medldne,  of  den- 
tistry, and  of  pharmacy. 

Ihstltations  for  the  deaf  and 
domb. 

Institatlons  for  the  blind 

Orphan  asyloma,  indostrfal 
schools,  and  misoellaneoas 
charitlea. 

Beform  schools 

Schools  for  feehle>minded  chil- 
dren. 


178 
154 


1,098 
S,8M 


19,448 
445 
168 


1,417,179 

10,  on 

0,400 


93,194 

m 

903 


1, 912^807 
11,778 
8^451 


038 


3^171 


»,9n 


811 


4,901 


08^939 


966 

17 
80 
98 

63 

33 
10 


378 

9,893 

144 

339 

99 


905 


5^337 

49,163 
1,413 
3,954 
1,653 
6,943 

3^458 


136 

990 
41 
94 
39 


1,163 

9;  969 
303 
369 
199 
750 

MS 


19;  841 

49,897 
3,303 
3,904 
1,799 
7,045 

3,039 

9^039 


175 

998 
70 

104 
37 
87 


5,897 
888 


1«617 

3,040 
794 
435 
151 
796 

967 

513 
853 


331 


11,988 

45,617 
5,395 
3.351 
1,978 

8^995 

4,337 

1.856 

10,394 


i930 


« 19  of  these  colleges  did  not  appear  in  the  statfstioal 
h  nom  1870-'79  indoaiye,  this  daas  of  lohoola  was 


as  the  informatioa  was  recelTed  too  Istai 
inthetaUeofinstitatioiis  forseoondsiy 
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XIX 


o/intiitkaioiUj  hutrmetors^  and  BttutmUf  at  ooUeoled  hy  ihe  United  States 
Bwretm  qfJBdueati(m,for  1874, 1875,  and  1876. 


Qtf&Bkottm. 


for  the  aiipe- 


i::BiTenttic»  nd  oollefM. 


acfcxttorftboglogj 

gat  nil  of  law 

fiflhMlMC  BMdloiiM,  of  dea- 
ttaay,  aad  of  pkarmacy. 
for  the  deaf 

ifortheUiod.. 
kitnditstriii] 


1874. 


I 

I 


IM 
1S6 

55 
1,031 

01 
909 

343 
W 
113 

38 
09 

40 

99 


1«,488 
900 
577 

195 
5,460 

097 
9,985 

8,783 
009 

507 

181 

1,121 

975 

585 
1,078 


319 


970,837 
94,405 
95^899 

1,030 
08^179 

11.414 
93,445 

50,009 
7,944 
i356 
9,585 
9,005 

4,900 

1,949 
90,300 


10.848 
l.«5 


1875. 


(a) 
137 
131 

95 
1,143 

109 


355 
74 
193 
.  43 
100 


99 
978 


99,152 

1,031 

594 

910 
0^081 

740 
9,405 

3,999 
758 
015 
934 

1,179 

9934 

498 
1,789 


078 
317 


i 


1.180^880 
99.105 
90.109 

9,809 
108.935 

19,954 
93,795 

58,894 
7,157 
5,934 
9,077 
9,971 

5,087 

9,054 
54,904 


10^070 
1,379 


1870. 


0) 
151 
137 

130 
1,999 

105 


350 

75 
194 

49 
109 


93,504 
1.005 

589 

304 

5^999 

730 
9.404 

3.990 
793 
580 
918 

1,901 

319 

580 
3,197 


800 
318 


I 

P4 


1.343,487 
33,991 
90(934 

i090 
100.047 

19,309 
93,850 

50.481 
7,014 
i968 
9.004 

10.143 

5.909 

9,083 
47,439 


19.087 
1,500 


•  In  177  ciiicft.      6  In  192  cilies.      6  From  1870-'79  InoloaiTe,  this  olaas  of  schoola  wm  inoladed  in  the 
tohfte  of  inaCitatlona  fbr  Moondsry  iiiBtniotioiL 

Tbe  mborve  telile  progenta  at  a  gluioe  a  teet  of  the  oondition  and  progreeo  of  the  work 
ted  bj  this  Bnreaa,  and  by  the  ednoaton  oodperating  with  it,  to  perfect  the 
■tatlBtkw  of  the  oountry. 
H  ihowld  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  io  not  exolnoiTely  the  work  jof  this 
and  yet  withoat  an  agenoy  of  this  character  oondaoted  by  the  General  Qov- 
it  aooh  information  oonld  not  be  obtained  in  their  individnal  capacity  by  the 
of  edneatoTB  who  fbmieh  it  to  this  Office  as  heads  of  their  several  institutions. 
fraedom  of  suggestion  is  desired  from  every  one  interested.    The  more 
an  peculiarities  and  details  are  in  view  as  the  averages  are  made  and  plans 
the  more  nearly  each  can  be  accommodated,  and  go  either  into  the  table  of 
or  be  inchided  in  the  general  sammaries. 
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T<Me  BkdWil^iketlgwmikrtieedim  the  $ehoQl pepuUHenof  ike  96fP€rta  Aotet  amd  TerrU&riet. 


Stetos  and  TttritoriM. 


Conneotieot 

Oregon 

Wisoonain 

Washington 

Florida 

Maine 

New  Hampahire . 

Montana 

Massachnaetta... 
Bhode  Island.... 

California 

New  Jersey 

Idaho 

Maryland 

Michigan 

Vermont 

Wyoming 

Alabama  ......... 

Delaware 

Iowa 


Minnesota.. 
Mississippi . 
Nebraska... 
New  York.. 


4-16 
4-80 
4-80 
4«^ 
4-Sl 
4-81 
4-81 
4-81 
5-15 
5-15 
5-17 
5-18 
5-18 
5-80 
5-80 
5-80 
5-80 
5-81 
5-81 
5-81 
5-81 
5-81 
5-81 
5-81 
5-81 


States  and  TerrltoHea. 


Virginia 

DakoU 

South  Carolina 

Utah 

District  of  Columbia 

Georgia 

Nevada 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Kentaoky 

^Ussoori 

Choolaws,  (Indian  Ter*).. 

Arkansas 

Colorado % 

DUnoia 

Indiana 

Louisiana 

NoYth  CanOina 

Ohio «... 

Pennsylysdia 

West  "Virginia 

Arizona 

New  Mexico 

Cherokees,  (Indian  Tcr.). 
Creeks,  (InlUsnTer.) 


School 
age. 


5-81 
5-81 
6-16 
6-16 
6-17 
6-18 
6-18 
6-18 
6-16 


6-80 
6-80 
6-81 
6-81 
6^1 
6-81 
6-81 
6-81 
6-81 
6-«l 
6-81 
6-ei 
7-18 
7-81 
10-16 


aFor  theodored  popnlsitioii  the  aohool  age  is  6  to  16. 

The  above  table  shoold  not  be  forgotten  in  any  stady  of  the  statiatios  which  follow 
relating  to  the  population  of  school  age.  In  one  State  it  is  4-16;  in  three,  4-80 ;  in 
jfonr,  4-21 ;  in  two>  5-15 ;  th  one,  "S-IT]  In  two,  5-18]  tn  fbnr,  5-t07  In  ton,  5-!W ;  in 
two,  6-16;  in  one  instcmoe,  (the  tHstrict  of  Colambia,)  6-17;  infbnr  States,  <>-18;  in 
three,  6-20;  in  ten,  6-21 ;  in  New  Mexico,  7-18;  among  the  Cherokees,  7-21 ;  amorg 
the  Creeks,  iO^ia  In  eight  instances  the  age  of  admiisiMi  Is  4 ;  tn  Hincitoon  inatanoes 
itis5;  in  twenty  it  is  6 ;  intwoitls7;  in  one,  10;  orflve  AtifereDt  ages.  The  Beho<d 
period  terminates  at  six  different  ages.  However  mmOh  the  sladentof  atatistioes  laaj^  be 
embarrassed  by  these  differences,  he  sboidd  remember  that  lii^  ml^y  be  Justified  by  local 
considerations,  and  that  all  he  needs  Ibr  the  potpoees  of  tieaiparison  istbat,  in  addition 
to  these  local  diftoences,  there  shoald  be  given  scMe  ntiifcrra  age  witii  iHileh  to  begin 
and  end  the  oomparisen.  Many  edneatdn  h^^  tnm  their  iutcieo^se  witiilbragt»- 
ers  dnriag  the  pia^  year,  felt  ttoew  the  impctttauee  ef  aome  — ifttmmeanrofcoipTiaaa. 
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TiBU  L— Fast  1.- 


r  (A)  pfttkooi  af0,  popwXuU&n,  enroimeni,  {Ut^damedf  ^o. 


mdTarritQil6& 


MaKmAj. 


IltaCzSatcrCoiiiaibia. 


6-Sl 
5-17 
6-Sl 
4-16 
5-fil 
4-41 
6-18 
6-31 
6.4a 
5-tl 
9-81 


6-81 
4-81 
5-80 
5-15 


6-18 
44U 
5-18 
5-411 
6.4a 
6-81 
4-80 
6-81 
5-15 
6-16 
6-18 
6-18 

vao 

A4t 


9^ 
6-17 
5-18 


I 

I 

1 


405.896 
189.130 
184,787 

81,968 
135,180 
539,807 

74»888 
394,037 
9rd,589 
079,830 
553,980 
JUS,  977 
496.744 
874.688 
818,490 
876,180 
300,834 
499,847 
888,368 
355,919 
799, 788 

81,191 

74747 

314,896 

1.985,601 

4348.603 

1,085,635 

48,473 

(tU8OQ,0O0 

53,316 

837,971 

434,131 

313,061 

98,  sn 

40^789 
18i760 
4H6il 


14.MBtW^ 


9^955 
10,396 
31,671 

8,777 


*383.659 
M41,848 
M66,309 

•16,478 
all3,657 

'33,836 

*48,63B 
•354,633 
•730,198 
•509,483 
0354,484 

187,508 
•398,996 
•806,016 
•148,019 
•307,090 
•300,834 
•344,885 
•159,853 
•149,143 
•980,988 

•60^333 

99^559 

«807.fl08 
•1,109,981 

•861,498 
7^976 
•33,081 

•900.000 
048,381 
837,971 

•390,718 

•881,754 
*89,438 
397,839 

•138^810 

•398^368 


10^739^773 


•8L816 
•7,877 
89,133 
•8,360 


186,893 

15,890 
140.^68 

14.364 
119,106 

81.587 

86,098 
179.405 
667.446 
516,970 
396,885 
147,884 
888,000 

74.307 
156,148 
146.198 
305,776 
344,966 
151,866 
166,904 
894,848 

99.966 
6,981 

66^999 

196^898 

1,067,199 

146.737 

783.963 

87,486 
908.345 

39,388 

183.085 

194.180 

0184,705 

71.885 
109,866 
198,904 
889^186 


8^79^016 


U813 
5.410 
19,689 
8.784 


n 


83,391 

8,043 

70,495 


16.790 
115,181 


314,168 
889,315 

89.806 
156,000 

58,315 
109,451 

A069 
818,903 
800,000 


0188;  090 


3^838 

48.957 
109,989 
541,610 

97.830 
447,139 

15,965 
578,718 

97,081 


195.908 
0185,884 


119, 9tt 
78;9T8 


4814.688 


14.907 


5  i 


80 


141.8 

too 
17a  1 


189 
136L5 
1015 
110 

97 
118 
188 
176 
156 
100 
MO 

60 

95k8 
14&8 

93.7 
198 
176 

50 
155 

88.4 
150 
180 

90 

71.9 

78 


113 
9&04 
•198L5 


191 


IntnidflBt 


6  For  ookved  popaUtion  Ibe  toteol  age  i«  from  6  (o  16. 

tf  In  1873. 

•Intheooontry;  iii87oitiMitwMl93cUji.^^T^ 
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Tablb  L— Part  L — Swmmary  (A)  of  nihaol  age,  popmUOUm,  mtrolmeiUf  attendamoey  4^ — 

CoDtinaed. 


State*  md  Territoriet. 


I 

1 


Is 

I 


Montana 

KewHexioo... 

Utah 

Washington... 
Wyoming 

Cherokeea . 

Creeka 

Choctawa. . 
Seminolea.. 


4-81 
7-18 
6-16 
4-40 

5-ao 
7-ai 

10-18 
6-90 


4,S38 

M319 

30,000 

11,000 

*6,000 

4,041 
716 

9,300 
471 


•9;  755 
*94,916 
30,000 
•7,700 
*4,500 

*3,933 

•787 
•1,840 


9,734 
5,151 
19,896 
7,500 
1,999 

9,800 
616 

1,133 
157 


9,000 


13.606 


100 
139 
143 
104 


1,500 
448 
745 
108 


900 


168 
180 


Total 

Grand  total . 


136,777 


117,617 


70,175 


34,916 


14,306,158 


10,853,390 


8^835^185 


4,948,848 


•  Estimated  by  tho  Bnrean.  a  United  Statea  oenans  of  1870. 

Here  at  a  glance  is  seen  as  foil  and  aocarate  a  statement  of  the  public  school  work 
of  the  country  as  it  is  possible  for  the  seyeral  States  and  Territories  to  give  with  their 
present  methods  of  eollecting  statistics.  No  one  not  actnally  engaged  in  the  work  of 
collecting  these  facts  can  nnderstand  the  difficulties  encountered.  The  State  school 
superintendents  find  it  still  true  that  there  are  occasionally  local  school  officers  not 
competent  to  make  the  reports  required  by  their  State  laws.  Yet  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  States  cannot  giro  in  regard  to  any  other  phase  of  administration 
statements  so  complete  and  full  of  details  as  the  reports  of  education  fh>m  which  these 
summaries  are  made.  A  column  showing  the  estimated  number  between  6  and  16  in 
the  several  States  and  Territories  in  the  year  1876  is  introduced  for  two  purposes: 
First,  to  illustrate  the  advantages  of  such  facts  in  the  general  work  of  comparison ; 
and,  secondly,  to  afford  foreign  students  data  by  means  of  which  they  may  more 
nearly  do  Justice  in  comparisons  between  their  own  countries  and  ours.  It  should  be 
observed  that  the  estimates  are  made  on  the  basis  of  percentage  carefhlly  tested.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  a  considerable  number  of  the  States  still  have  no  other  enumera- 
tion than  that  of  the  United  States  census,  and  rely  upon  the  figures  for  1870  for  the 
data  in  regard  to  their  school  population.  In  all  of  these  States  no  increase  is  indi- 
cated. To  make  any  comparison  between  the  school  population  and  enrolment  precise, 
there  should  be  an  enumeration  taken  the  same  year  as  the  enrolment.  It  will  be 
observed  that  the  total  school  population  in  the  States  alone,  according  to  tho  reports  re- 
ceived, is  14,169,381  in  1876  against  13,889,637  for  1876,  and  an  enrolment  of  8,756,010  fcff 
1876  against  8,678,737  for  1876.  The  column  of  estimates  of  school  population  fbr  1876, 
between  6  and  16,  gives  a  total  of  10,735,773  against  a  total  in  the  same  column  of 
10,463,864  for  1876.  It  will  be  observed  that  Colorado,  a  Territory  in  1876,  is  a  State 
in  1876.  The  total  school  population  reported  in  1876  in  the  Territories  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  is  136,777  against  117,686  for  1876,  and  the  total  estimates  of  school 
population  for  1876  in  the  Territories  is  117,617  agahist  93,384  in  the  similar  column  of 
estimates  for  1876.  The  enrolment  in  the  Territories  for  1876  is  70,176  against  77,9*22 
for  1875.  The  total  school  population  in  States  and  Territories  for  1876  is  14,306>158 
against  14,007,522  for  1876. 
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nb  total  emQlB^ni  to  1876  was  8,825^185  against  8»756,659  for  187&.  The  oolamn 
ti  arecage  daily  attendance  is  a  severe  test  of  these  statistics  in  the  several  States. 
A  cflosidarablo  nnmber  of  States  and  Temtories  it  will  be  seen  are  able  to  give  this 
important  item  with  aocoraoy.  It  will  be  observed  that  there  are  over  five  and  a  half 
■iHiona  of  the  popalation  of  school  age  in  the  ooontry,  or  considerably  more  than 
oae-thirdy  not  enrolled  to  instmction  daring  the  year;  bnt  as  there  is  snch  a  variety  of 
agm  ioelnded  in  the  legal  school  age  in  the  different  States,  and  moreover,  as  in  some 
isstaaew  several  years  are  indnded  daring  which  persons  may  be  absent  from  instrao- 
tioo,  and  yet  have  acquired  a  good  degree  of  elementary  knowledge,  I  do  not  press  the 
oosparisoiis  possible  at  this  point,  bat  taking  from  the  10,853,390  estimated  to  be 
between  6  and  16,  the  8,825,185  actaally  enrolled,  we  still  have  2,028,205,  receiving  no 
isatmetioin  during  the  year.  After  all  the  possible  errors  and  imperfections  in  these 
Sgazes  as  a  baais  of  consideration  have  been  eliminated,  it  is  clear  that  not  far  from 
tfie-fifth  of  oar  yonth  who  shonld  be  nnder  instrnction  are  continaonsly  without  it.  How 
little  benefit  some  may  derive  who  are  indnded  among  the  enrolled  will  be  seen  when 
it  is  remembered  that  in  some  cases  those  are  reported  who  have  been  in  the  school  a 
•la^  day,  and  that  as  a  rale  none  are  stricken  from  the  enrolment  who  have  been  in 
aebod  a  nngle  week ;  and  forther,  looking  into  the  colnmn  of  the  average  duration  of 
8ck»olin  days  in  the  several  States,  and  the  oolamn  of  average  attendance  in  those 
Stetes  able  to  report,  oar  estimate  of  the  cnltare  attained  is  farther  reduced.  Here 
it  a  snbjeet  lor  the  refiection  of  tiiose  who  believe  that  educators  are  overzealoas 
aad  are  urging  public  education  to  a  point  beyond  the  demands  of  the  country.  Let 
them  take  this  margin  of  two  millions  of  untutored  school  population  in  country  and 
city,  and  following  its  several  members  through  life  observe  how  large  a  share  of  the 
idle,  pauper,  vidous,  and  criminal  classes  are  recruited  from  it,  or  from  among  the 
nomber  of  children  who  make  the  great  difference  between  the  total  enrolment  and 
the  average  attendance  in  the  several  States.  Here  is  ample  room  for  illiterate  adults* 
aea  and  women,  in  all  the  pursuits  of  life :  hence  come  the  illiterate  laborer,  artisan,  and 
the  agrieolturist  of  unprodnctive  industry ;  hence  come  the  illiterate  voters,  to  invite 
Uw  tncks  oi  demagogues  and  imperil  our  liberties ;  hence  illiterate  Jurors  and  witnesses 
to  eofmiit  the  administration  of  Jastioe ;  while  too  often  in  our  cities  they  famish  the 
mhahitantn  of  the  hovels  where  fester  diseases,  physical  and  moral,  that  endimger  all 
samoDdinff  life. 


Tabu  L — ^Pabt  1. — Summary  (B)  of  ike  number  qf  teaokere  emploifed  in  ike  public  aehooU^ 
mnd  the  toperage  ealary  of  teaohere  per  month,  in  Ike  respective  States  and  Territorice. 


Kamber  of  teooh- 
en  employed  in 

Average  salary  of 
teachers  per 
montb. 

i 

1 

1 

1 

^y^^^^ 

S,535 

1,199 
176 
767 
S66 
375 

1,S36 
1) 

1.853 
395 

8,317 
164 
189 

(♦9S 

00) 

iftHMM 

CjJJU-hi 

$85  00 

60  00 

67  43 

a(3( 

|68  15 

^      , 

48  00 

rmmM  lltiit 

37  16> 

PlhwMO 

75) 

O^gla                                     ,    ,, 

9.295 
7,8SQ 
6,830 

19,896 
5,550 
19.S99 

47  96 
63  90 
47  97 

33  30 

liftea 

41  40 

1^,^ 

88  09. 

aKot  inofaidiiig  the  dty  oi  Wilmington. 
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Table  L^Pabt  1.— i9ifnnfMry  (B)  ^/teaokmm  k^  l^imMo  9ck&ohj  ^ — Cexitifiiiod. 


Knmber  of  teach- 
ers employed  in 
pnbRo  eohools. 


i 


I 


ATengo  salary  of 
teacbora  per 
month. 


i 


i 


Kansas 

Kentucky 

Looistana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massaohnsetti.. 

Micfaiiran 

Minnesota 

Missiselppl 

Ifiseonrl » 

Kebcosk* 

N^TBda 

New  Hampehif 
New  Jersey.. ».. 

New  York 

North  Carolina  . 
Ohio 


3,408 
4.090 
8S8 
S,191 
1,199 
t,90t 

1,487 

3,904 

ssa 

978 
7,687 


3,174 

1,610 

787 

4,284 

1,691 

7,650 

0,S86 

9,916 

01,017 

8,747 

l,89i 

77 

9^107 

ik.306 


$33  66 


$27  03 


31  00 

35  49 

41  65 

84  78 

ffi90 

84  80 
(39  87> 
(30  00) 

37  14 
lis  63 

41  93 

66  43 


(8,690) 


10.493 


Oregon 

Pennsylyania... 
Bhode  Island... 
8onth  Carolina.. 

Tennessee 

Texas 


(619) 


Vermont. ...... 

Virginia 

West  Virginia. 
Wlsooosln 


18,353 


8,993 

11,339 

311 

869 

1,914 

1,194 

3,088 

I,WT 

h(i. 

090) 

671 

3,686 

3,913 

1,707 

9,797 

896 

(8.63»> 


30  00 
60  00 
49  68 
39  76 
81  40 
90  40 
93)8 

(93  00) 
37  94 
34  96 
34  89 
e43  90 


31  00 
17  04 
41  G5 
35  35 
S8  73 
80  19 


33  84 
85  20 
S5  79 
37  39 


Total  nnmberoftnachfirsin  Statea. 


Arizona «.^ 

Dakota 

District  of  Golmbia. 

Idaho ...„.„-. 

Montana 

New  Mexiso 

Utah 

Washington 

Wyoming 

Indian: 

(Therokees 

Creeks 

(Thoctaws 

Seminoles 


(947.997) 

19 
89 
36 


110  00 


130  00 


89  00 
36  00 
33  64 
33  60 
46  TJ 

38  86 
33  18 

39  48 

30  37 

33  09 

087  16 


90  00 


80  00 


64 

138 

319 

130 

7 


m 

10  I 
(97) 

4| 


46 

19 

334 

100 

16 


18 


79  00 


90  00 


94  00 
38  00 


86  00 
90  00 


43  80 
40  00 
36  00 
90  00 


43  80 
40  00 
96  00 
90  00 


Total  nmnber  of  teaoherain  Territories. . 
Grand  total 


a  736) 


(940,883) 


a  84  conn  ties  not  reported.    frSsttmated.    sin  tha  eoontry;  in  the  dtlee  the  average  salaries  ate: 
male,  $109.10;  female,  $37.30.  uyuzeu  uy  ^j  ww-i  i>^ 
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B  k  gnAifjhtfc  that  mmmay^ot  tko  Stotos  aro  able  to  gi?e  ^to  raanBary  ao  aooa- 
aUtj ;  and  yet  it  is  a  matter  for  regret  that  any  State  or  Territory  doee  not  know 
items,  BO  intimately  connected  with  the  administration  of  its  school  system. 
I  gives  the  total  number  of  teachers,  bat  cannot  tell  how  maoy  are  male  and 
bow  mtanj  female,  nor  their  pay.  Florida  gives  the  number  of  teachers,  male  and  fe- 
Bsle,  bat  cthD  give  the  pay  of  neither.  The  same  is  troe  of  Kentncky,  New  York, 
tad  the  TBrritoiies  of  Dakota,  Ifew  Mexico,  aad  Wyoming.  Georgia  and  Idaho  can 
Bfl&bM'  g:iTe  the  number  of  teachers  nor  their  pay.  Texas  estimates  the  nnmber  of 
Igaehees  and  gives  the  pay.  Any  one  who  sbonld  examine  the  oolomn  of  the  average 
nisries  paid,  weold  not  firom  the  nature  of  the  case  expect  the  compensation  of  teaoh- 
os  to  be  the  first  point  of  attack  in  the  efforts  to  retrench  public  expenses.* 

Siaimimi  akawing  wumtkly  compeMotion  of  teacken  in  puJblie  $ehooU, 


Male. 


Female. 


Btotee  sad  TeiTitoriee. 


Ftaiale. 


•190 
lis 
110 
«i 
84 

a 

75 

67 
66 
63 
60 


00 

ao 

00 
15 
S5 
73 
00 
16 
39 
40 
00 
00 
00 

00 
73 
30 
09 
64 
16 
8U 


New  Hampsbtre 

Maryland 

CreekB,  (Indiaii  Ter.). 

Miadaeippi 

PennaylTaoiA 

Waahingtoa  Ter 

VennoDt » 


$41 
41 
40 


65 
00 
(39  87) 


186  79 
41  65 
40  00 


Vlrglnis 

Weet  VIrgliiia. 


Tenaeeaee . 


Delaware 

Soath  Carolina. 

Miaaonri.  ...........••• . 

North  CaroUoa. .. 

ChootAWB,  (Indian  Tir.) . 


39  76 

33  60 

*38  00 

•30  00 

37  94 

96  46 

37  14 

39  84 

35  45 

17  04 

34  95 

30  37 

34  89 

38  oa 

34  80 

99  19 

33  66 

97  03 

39  18 

39  18 

31  00 

3160 

(30 

T5) 

30  40 

98  86 

(30 

00) 

30  00 

95  00 

96  00 

96  00 

(92  00) 


•Tbna  repwiad  by  tbe  territorial  asperintondentk 

B  should  be  noted  in  this  grading  of  salaries  that  the  District  of  Columbia  is  a 
■Ban  tenilorial  unit  with  dense  population,  and  that  the  pay  per  month  may  only  be 
properiy  compared  with  that  of  the  several  cities  of  the  country. 

dflOglit  in  flodlag  Inilt  with  tbeae  wlio,  by  reaeon  of  ability  or  ooltore,  are 

tbeaoaetvea ;  hence  the  eontinn^  warfare  anaiaet  all  wbe  reoeire  salariee  for  akiUed 

etevy  daaeription.    Tbe  Ulkiug  aoanomiat  of  the  pteaeat  day  oammeneea  hia  labora  by  aaaert. 

be  eooM  aooooif  Uab  if  placed  in  pruper  foaition.    Pauing  by  tbe  poaeibility  of  extravaganoe 

■aa>i  bj  atawfinagaiient  of  (be  aeveral  dA'partmenla  in  ftimiabing  labor  and  mateiial8»  in 

ef  dotag  work,  la  negleeting  for  a  week  what  ought  to  be  done  te-day»  in  Ikiling  to  take  aotioa 

aartera  aa  prorldlng  a  better  plan  for  beating  the  high  school  building,  whereby  at  least  ser- 

loiia  of  eoal  migbt  be  aared  annoally,  to  which  yonr  attention  waa  called  a  year  ago,  he  oom- 

a  raid  oa  1^  sebool  department  by  deelariag  that  the  salaries  paid  to  teachers  are  too  high,  and 

te  be  redoeed  at  leeat  tea  per  cent.   When  met  by  argnment  npon  this  point,  showing  concln- 

taasifc  laiy  tmiotrtty  of  tbe  teaehera  are  lecelviBg  a  salary  not  birge  enongh  to  attract  him  from 

■ai  ef  aliBsluts  idleneaa,  ftr  whieh  they  «re  speadtog  their  time,  energies,  and  sympathy  in  awork 

slaarly  daiilinsnfal  to  heatth,  aa  tbe  new-made  gravea  of  some  of  onr  beat  teaebers  will  aadly  at- 

t»  give  Ua  child  ao  edooatlon  snbstantially  free  tnm  onst  to  him,  be  theo  directs  his  attention  to 

it,  or  the  principal  of  the  high  achool,  both  of  whom  he  claims  receiye  too  ranch  pay, 

that  thdr  pbeea  OSB  be  readily  flUad  ftir  11,500  per  amumL—iAddreai  of  Mayor  Jillson,  of 
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Table  L-^Past  g.— ^Miwinty  (A)  o/  annual  imwms  and  expend/UnrCt  4^ 


States  and  Ter* 
ritoriea. 


Alabama..*..... 

Arinnsaa 

Califonila 

Colorado 

Ckmnectlont 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Illinois... 

Indiana... ....•• 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentnoky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Haasachnsetts . . 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missoori 

Kebrask* 

liTevada 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina . . 

Ohio... 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania ... 
Bhude  Island.... 
South  Carolina . . 
Tennessee..../.. 

Texas 

Vermont 

"^rgini* 

West  Virginia... 
VHsoonsin 


Total.. 


Arisona. 
Dakoto.. 


•337,976 

3H074 

8, 731,540 

S35,853 

1,560,565 

816,835 

94,104 

434,046 

8,443,466 

5,083,388 

5.387,584 

1,844,688 

1,513.789 

776.009 

1,000.445 

1,633,490 

6,105,536 

4,067.801 

1,989,648 

441.498 

1,773,464 

865,874 

195.535 

61i993 

8.15i415 

11,360,161 

406.794 

8,605,134 

940.117 

9,586.547 

734.116 

457.859 

838,735 

844,879 

480.158 

1,815^385 

860,644 

8,^7,694 


86,638.067 


Annual  expenditure^ 


II  i 

ill 


$10,838 
499,986 
67,180 
103.907 


14.639 


100,000 
927.490 
807,349 


7,334 
164.399 
830,408 


474,896 


947.513 

48.868 

148.589 

409.943 

8,001,383 

85.100 

1,395.818 

90,336 

1,735.149 

808,663 

90,666 

47,014 

60,0S1 


84.091 
186,689 
300,388 


10.889.783 


$15,000 


43.997 
5,967 
30,160 


6,748 


50,000 
(6) 

40,990 
HOOO 
84.000 
80.866 
88,300 
50,936 


13,650 


jfi,638 


36.050 
190,363 


144,513 
6,605 
65,785 
11,788 


19,348 
9,933 


46,800 
14,096 
64.500 


995.466 


1,050 


$316,076 
73,160 
1,976^155 
131,378 
1,065.990 
114,097 
74,698 


4,945,194 

3,003,550 

8,784.099 

743.578 

1,400.000 

539,018 

897,056 

1,045.864 


8,086,785 
881,078 


486,991 
101,016 
450,440 

1,511,701 

7.965,804 
158.199 

4,936,884 
181.909 

4,856,889 
488,310 
377,980 
658,518 
630,334 


783,035 

531,545 

1,46^386 


47,48S^4«9 


10,fl 


$6,900 

8.567 

S70.781 

88,773 

310.584 

108,198 

5,707 


3,983.345 
1,077,586 
576.993 
906.590 
87.000 
905,657 
156,441 
318.783 


957.464 
606.161 


883,878 

18.888 

66,901 

105.831 

1,471.739 

8,445 

1,986,809 

31,785 

8,471,890 

66,705 

85,886 

47,595 

96,588 


155,833 
190,949 
990,433 


15^473,955 


17,655 


I 


$337,870 

•119. 403 

8,890,819 

833,898 

1,589,181 

916,835 

101,788 


8,168,539 
4,981,085 
4,988.588 
1,198;  437 
1,491.000 

776,009 
1,848,768 
1,633.349 
6.105,536 
3.458,505 
1.530,883 

417.760 
8.37i960 

919.344 

169.760 

660,080 
8,154.415 
11,550,868 

101,674 
8,468.757 

840.568 
9,149,653 

709.466 

493.878 
0098,990 

786.936 


1,060,679 

793,978 

8.196,641 


83,078.506 


88^744 
50,008 


31,448 

58;  008 
a  Items  not  all  reported. 
b  Included  in  teachers*  salaries. 
« Includes  expenditure  Ibr  the  annual  enumeration  of  the  soholastio  population. 
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Tabls  It-Pabt  8l    igM— larjr  (A)  nf  omMuX  vMomt  and  exptmS&,iwrty  fc,— ContiDned. 


•  ■BdTcffw 


Oteka. 


a 
1 

a 
5 


1903.319 
38,214 
46,918 
95^413 
199,197 
H557 


Total. 


GnadtDtalfr 


19;  996 

13,000 

IS,  099 

4,000 


717,461 


87.348,598 


Annnal  expenditore. 


•56,185 


11,147 
38,081 


9,990 


^1 


•9.995 


9,700 


4,500 
800 


^500 


950 


116.919        91,795 


10,406,755  'l,  017, 191 


•163.646 
14.376 
35,987 
15,439 
85,716 
54,720 
16,400 

43,075 
11,900 
19.000 
9,950 


464,141 


47,886,630 


•175^479 
9,^14 
1,000 
3,458 


54,576 
1,800 


700 


956»875 


15.730,830 


•405,838 
16,590 
50.134 
18.890 
199.997 
55.580 
16,400 

110, 110 

13.000 

29,099 

3,900 


996,737 


84,005^333 


•3    o 


1|^ 
I        I 

I  I- 

111 


•1,164,606 


56,060 
453,515 
039,500 
165,000 


1,909,964 


194, 199, 135 


•  Talae  of  sobool-lioiweo. 

htkm  total  bore  giTen  is  prepared  from  the  t«ble ;  tabeequently  to  the  completion  of  the  latter, 
L  Totema  were  reoeived  from  the  Chickasaw  Kation.    These  sums  being  indnded,  the  col- 
I  ineooie  and  expenditore  woold  each  be  increased  by  ^43,000 ;  that  of  expenditnres  for 
I  Vy  •4,500 ;  that  ot  miscellaneous  expenditures  by  •13,500,  and  that  of  estimated  Talne 
if  Aio^  teiUiiigs,  Ao^  by  •50,000. 

Tbe  aboTe  summary  presents  the  finanoial  balance  sheet  of  thepablic  school  systems 
ia  aD  tin  States  and  Territories  as  far  as  they  are  able  to  report.  Every  State  and 
rj  la  able  to  report  income  excepting  Wyoming/ making  a  total  of  $87,349,528 
;  $86,648^950  reported  In  1875.  Alabama,  Belaware,  Georgia,  Illinois,  Kentucky, 
Maandiosetts,  Minnesota,  Mississippi,  Missonri,  North  Carolina,*  Vermont,  and  the 
Tamtori«8  of  Arizona,  Dakota,  Idaho,  New  Mexico,  Washington,  Wyoming,  and  the 
Gneky  Choctaw  and  Seminole  Nations  are  nnable  to  report  expenditnres  for  sites,  build- 
99^  fioniitare,  libraries,  and  apparatus  for  the  past  year.  Arkansas,  Delaware,  Georgia^ 
iiK<Mw»j  Iowa,  Michigan,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Nevada,  New  Hampshire,  North  Caro- 
Uia,  Soath  Carolina,  Yermont,  and  the  Territories  of  Dakota,  Idaho,  New  Mexico,  Wy- 


r  the  tables  in  the  appoB^Uz  were  in  type,  a  valnable  statement  of  statistics  came  from  North 

,  and  items  hare  been  added  or  inserted  as  specified  in  difierent  oases  in  these  snmmariea 

Mi  la  tbe  abetnet  for  that  State. 

Xhe  |i#|nilariMi  between  tbe  ages  of  6  and  21  years,  for  the  school  year  ending  Jane  30, 1876,  was 

Of  these,  abont  196,160  are  enrolled  in  schools )  or  about  one-half  of  the  white  and  rather  more 

r  of  tbe  colored  school  population.    The  total  number  of  teachers  was  9,894 ;  males,  1,294 

■  and  S»  colored ;  females,  783  white  and  868  colored.    The  ayerage  salary  of  teachers  is  #40  per 

b  ia  tbe  flrsi  grade,  930  in  the  second,  and  |80  in  the  third.    There  are  9,709  white  and  1,379 

I  districts :  1,934  public  and  545  private  school-houses  for  white  children ;  1.371  pnbUc  and 

Miydtaaa  sehoel-hensea  for  colored  children ;  making  3,990  school-houses  in  the  State.  There  are  also 

i  aad  99  colleges  for  white  pupils  and  5  academies  and  9  colleges  for  colored  pupils. 

r  ■ehool  purposes  for  the  year  was  |501,007.78,  the  total  expenditure  1335,663.14 ;  of  which 

»  for  teaehers'  salaries.  The  permanent  fund  was  increased  during  the  year  by  $45,910,94. 
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ominfT,  and  the  Creek,  Cbootaw,  and  Cliiokanw  NatioDS  uro  naaMeto  report  the  total 
ezpeDditares  for  salaries  for  saperiDtendents.  Geoigia,  Mafisachnsetts,  MissisBippit 
Missoori,  Yermont,  and  Dakota  Territory  are  anable  to  report  the  amount  paid  teachers. 
Georgia  and  Vermont  are  anable  to  report  the  total  expenditnres  for  education  for  the 
year.  The  rest  of  the  States  and  Territories  show  an  expenditure  of  t84,005|333.  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Illinois,  Massaobnsetts,  Iowa,  Indiana  and  Michigan  exhibit 
the  largest  school  inoome  in  the  order  named.  New  Toric,  PennsylTania,  Ohio,  Illinois, 
Massachusetts,  Indiana,  Iowa  and  Michigan  show  the  largest  expenditure,  and  in  the 
order  named.  Alabama,  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Florida,  Georgia,  Maryland,  Missis- 
sippi, Missouri,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Texas  and  Yermont,  and  the  Territories 
of  Idaho,  New  Mexico  and  Washington  are  anable  to  present  the  estimated  or  real  value 
of  sites,  buildings,  and  other  school  property.  New  York,  Maesaehusetts,  Pennsylyania, 
Ohio,  Ulinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Michigan,  New  Jersey,  Callfbmia,  Wisoonsin  and  Kansts, 
of  those  reporting,  have*the  largest  amount  of  this  property,  and  in  the  order  named. 
Special  attention  is  iuTited  to  the  increase  in  yalne  of  8<^ool  property  reported ; 
also  to  the  greater  fulness  of  the  statistics  firom  the  nations  occupying  the  Indian 
Territory. 

Table  I.— Part  2,'^Summary  (B)  of  per  capita  expenditure. 


States  and  Tanltoiies. 


» (ludiaa  Tw;). 
C^assachTiaetta , 

CallfomiA 

CliuutowB,  (Indian  Ter.). . 

.-Diatiict  of  ColombU 

£)CouDeotioat 

^Rhode  IdAod 

Hon  tana 

llfbhio 

Colorado 

)(Miohigan 

^ew  Hampahiro 

^Oadiana 

ONcwYork 

Xtowa 

XKanaas 

ONow  Jeroey 

^-ilaryland 

Washington  ...« 

OMaiae 

Oregon 


Utah 

iLooiaiana. 
'-^liginia.. 


ISM  78 
94  48 
13  SI 

13  ea 

11  IS 
10  00 
940 
908 
830 
798 
747 
850 
699 
SIS 
800 
589 
547 
500 
504 
500 
488 
448 
S05 
S41 
S05 
m  Per  capita  of  popnlation 


It 


•35  78 
S4  08 
17  37 
95  62 
17  95 

15  03 
13  86 

16  00 
730 

ISIS 
998 
994 
893 
908 
843 
838 


96S 


7  01 

8  51 
753 
473 
803 
496 


is 

n 

"I 


11 


11 

1 1 


109  76 
33  65 
99  96 
38  96 
93  64 
90  33 
18  78 


18  74 
9185 
17  18 
13  54 

13  56 
17  91 

14  65 
13  56 

15  48 

19  95 


10  67 
15  03 


699 


859 


a|13  91 


18  03 
13  73 
10  47 


695 


948 
968 


805 


398 


a|l6S3 


14  41 


15  55 
It  00 


13  17 


451 


331 


betwoen5andl7.      GoOqIc 


uiyitized  by  ^ 
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Tablb  L— Past  8. — Swmmarjf  (B)  ^  jmt  axilla  ejqfemdUur^^  Cootinned. 


ftalM  tad  T^dttotleai 


5*f  S 

8   g   > 

»-  a  © 

Si§| 


w 


(XiBtookT.. 


11  90 

1  10 

63 

57 


13  60 
S43 
745 
89 
19  95 
10  06 


13  77 


11  70 


He  figures  ^f  tke  aboTe  sommAiy  of  per  capita  expenditare  are  entered  directly 
fto«  (ke  reports  of  tbe  serveral  States  and  Territories.  It  is  a  £ftyorable  sign  that  so 
noy  8d>ool  exeoatiTes  hare  the  details  necessary  for  snch  oompatations.  It  is  hoped 
tfait  ere  long  do  State  or  Territory  will  be  omitted. 

OXBUUZATIOXS  BT  TBAH8  AND  BT  TOPICS  WITHOUT  RBFBBENCB  TO  STATES. 

tktHMMl  iwiary  mhawing  tfte  mikool  populationf  mrolmmtf  attmdanoef  income,  eacpendU 
trnty^M  iS71,  1872,  1873, 1874,  lb75,  and  1676,  m  ootlecUd  hy  the  Uniied  JSUUm 
dwrmm  of  EdmomHom. 


Number  report- 

Yasr. 

ing. 

In.  States. 

In  Terri- 

States. 

Territo- 
ries. 

tories. 

i 

1871 

90 

9, 639;  969 

1 

1OT8 

37 

19,740.751 

88.097 

Bffctilwnlstkn 

1873 
1874 

37 
37 

11 
11 

13,394.797 
13.735^679 

134.198 
139.378 

1875 

36i 

1%  889, 837 

117.685 

1876 

37 

14.191,596 

101.465 

1871 

98 

6.399.085 

1878 

34 

7,397.415 

58.941 

VvAwcaMOsdlftpvibno  sebools...... 

1873 
1874 

35 
34 

10 
11 

^865. 698 
8,030.779 

69,068 

09,909 

1875 

37 

11 

8,678.737 

77. 9« 

1876 

36 

10 

8.993.563 

70,1T5 

1871 

95 

3.661.739 
4.061.509 

187« 

98 

88.996 

181S 

itn 

SO 

4.166.069 

«,488.«1i 

98,677 
88,489 

1879 

« 

trttSbSM 

36.488 

tm% 

«r 

4,609.639 

H8M 

1811 

M. 

.•«M.«.^ 

MilTO 

«...«.«^ 

187a 

18 

356.091 

7,598 

IibW  ^  rnmlla  fn  nriraiil  anhnnlA      > 

1873 
1874 

99 
18 

479.483 
398,469 

7.850 

10^198 

1S75 

13 

186.385 

13.987 

1876 

14 

3 

99M67 

A137 
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XXX  BEPOKT   OP  THE  COMMISSIONER  OP  EDUCATION. 

StaiigHoal  mmmary  Bhowing  the  school  popnlaUanf  ^c^  Continued. 


Nnmber  report- 

Yew. 

ing. 

InStotes. 

InTfUTi- 

Stotee. 

Territo- 
riea. 

lories. 

1871 

26 

180,J53S 

1872 

33 

7 

216,062 

1,1TI 

1873 
1874 

35 
35 

6 

8 

215.210 
239,153 

1,511 

JLVUU  UlUniKlK  U&    IMMJHUI  U  •••••••••••••••••••••••••••••, 

1.4?7 

1875 

36 

9 

247,423 

1,839 

1876 

37 

9 

247,557 

1,726 

1871 

24 

66.949 

1872 

30 

6 

81,135 

374 

1873 
.1874 

28 
28 

5 

7 

75.321 
87,395 

589 

499 

1875 

31 

8 

97,796 

656 

1876 

32 

9 

95,483 

67d 

1871 

24 

108,743 
123,547 

1872 

30 

6 

633 

1873 
1874 

28 
28 

5 

7 

103,734 
129,049 

786 

731 

1875 

31 

8 

132,185 

963 

1876 

32 

9 

135. 644 

898 

1871 

30 

•64,59i919 
71,988,718 

1872 

85 

6 

•641,551 

PaUio  flohool  iiMVHBii ,. 

1873 
1874 

85 

37 

10 
10 

80,081.583 
81,  an.  686 

844,666 

^    Wk  iVAA^#    UVABW  %0m     m  BB^^  F— Sy  ••  •■••••••••••••••••••v   »■•••••••• 

881,219 

1875 

87 

8 

87.527,278 

1.121, 672 

1876 

38 

9 

86,632,067 

717.416 

1871 

24 

61,179,220 

1872 

31 

6 

70,035,925 

856,056 

Pablio  tobool  expendttnns. ^ 

1873 
1874 

36 
35 

10 
9 

77,780,016 
74,160,217 

995^422 
8a5vl2i 

1875 

34 

9 

80,950,333 

9^621 

1876 

36 

10 

83,078,596 

926,737 

^ 

1871 

19 

41,466,854 
65,850,572 

1872 

31 

1 

64.385 

Permanent  sohool  fond .«m...».-.— >..«.,^ 

1873 
1874 

28 
28 

1 

77,870,887 
75,251,008 
81.486,158 

137,507 

1875 

28 

3 

383,236 

1876 

30 

2 

97.227,909 

1,588,961 

The  above  snmmary  by  years  and  by  topics,  withoat  reference  t#  tbe  names  of  the 
States  and  Territories,  enables  one  at  a  single  glanee  to  gather  material  for  most 
yalnable  lefleotions.  By  no  means  of  the  least  oonseqaenee  are  the  solnmns  showing' 
the  nnmber  of  States  and  Territories  able  to  report  year  by  year.  Only  14  States  and 
3  Territories  for  the  past  year  are  able  to  report  the  nnmber  of  pnpils  in  private  schools. 
Until  these  &ots  aare  indaded  in  oar  educational  sammaries,  no  one  can  tell  accurately 
how  large  a  popnlation  is  growing  up  nntaoght.  Indeed,  the  main  valne  of  the  gene- 
ralisation is  to  show  topically  where  there  is  completeness  and  what  it  is,  and  to  stim- 
ulate the  necessary  eflforia  in  other  quarters. 

EDUCATIONAL  CONDITION  OF  TBB  UNITED  STATES. 

In  the  summary  here  given,  the  comparisons  made  are,  as  a  rule,  between  the  years 
1874-76  and  1876-^6. 
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PRESENT  EDUCATIONAL  CONDITION.  XXXI 


Ibhie  io  1876^  as  in  1875,  exhibits  a  decline  in  school  population  and  enrolment, 
fte  fanner  being  2,967  leas  than  in  the  preceding  year,  and  the  latter  1,175  less.  But 
btOer  lebooUor  better  discipline  have  given  her,  even  in  these  adverse  oiroomstances, 
140  Biofe  seholars  in  average  daily  attendaoce.  In  other  things  there  is  an  alternation 
cfiscroaae  and  decrease,  her  male  teachers  being  more  numerous  by  167,  her  female 
m  ks  to  by  191,  the  wages  of  both  showing  a  falling  off.  With  19  more  school  dis- 
til ilw  has  18  fewer  parts  of  districts;  with  81  more  school-houses,  18  fewer  built 
dniif  tiie  year;  and  with  the  greater  number  of  the  honses,  a  diminished  valuation 
tf Kbool  property;  $17,082  larger  receipts  from  Stote  and  local  ftmds,  1239,940  less 
fraaStsteaod  local  tax;  a  greater  expenditure  by $85,169  upon  her  school-houses 
tad  tbeaopervisioo  of  her  schools,  a  lessened  one  by  $149,710  on  the  teachers  employed 
in  tbem.  Her  normal  schools  gave  her  55  more  teachers  in  the  year.  Her  high 
Kbooli  htd  in  them  13,469  students,  and  28  deckf-mute  papils  were  under  instruction 
iaCoooeeticot  through  her  aid.  In  her  State  agricultural  college  93  students  were 
i^octod. 


Kew  Hsmpsbire,  like  her  neighbor,  reports  fewer  children  of  school  age  and  an  en- 
nlacBt  2,062  leas  than  in  1875,  bot  a  larger  average  attendance,  (569 ;)  55  more  graded 
lAooli,  the  others  remaining  about  the  same ;  50  more  men  teaching,  and  59  fewer 
vMcn;  14  more  sohool-honses,  the  number  without  blackboards  being  22  less,  and 
tte  niiber  with  globes  or  outline  maps  207  greater ;  an  increase  of  $190,911  in  the 
crtiatted  value  of  buildings  and  i^^paratus ;  receipts  for  schools  $31,065  greater,  and 
tke  expooditores  $74,806  less.  Her  normal  school  sent  oot  35  graduates  in  the  year. 
Ike  h%li  schools  trained  about  2,700  popils,  while  28  special  scholars  were  under 
intraetion  to  her  in  another  State.    Her  State  agriooltural  ooUege  had  in  it  24 


Teraoat,  anlike  the  two  preceding  States,  has  enlarged  by  5,126  the  number  of  her 
ymk  sf  sshool  age,  (&-fiO,)  but  reports  3,080  fewer  of  this  age  in  public  schools,  and 
MO  Ibn  in  avecage  daily  attendance,  the  number  of  her  schools  26  less,  the  average 
Mfeif  thfloi  26  cents  a  week  less ;  and  so,  the  receipts  Ibr  them  having  been  dimin- 
VbeA  $96,094,  die  has  been  able  to  meet  this  with  a  correspondingly  decreased  expend- 
Jtm.  lbs  number  of  graduates  ftom  her  normal  schools  has  been  188  for  the  years 
Mvwed  by  the  State  report,  1875  and  1876;  those  from  9  of  her  33  reporting  graded 
■hoslt,  37  hi  1876.  Her  one  State  special  school  had  in  it  138  inmates,  and  25  deaf- 
■Qtes  ind  blind  were  in  another  State  trained  through  her  means.  The  agricultural 
^•pirtBieot  of  the  University  of  Vermont  numbered  24  students. 


» as  usual,  leads  the  States  above  mentioned,  bnt  like  ihem  shows  some 
if  tk  lafloeiices  €i  an  extremely  trying  year,  the  number  of  her  children  of  school  age 
NS)  being  6,126  more  than  that  of  1874-75,  the  children  of  all  ages  in  public  schools 
VBB  man,  and  the  average  attendance  2,042  more;  this,  too,  notwithstanding  a 
Wif  eff  of  6,072  in  the  attendance  of  those  over  and  under  the  legal  age.  With  32 
I  nude  teaehers,  she  reports  397  fewer  females,  while  the  number  of  those 
I  in  Bsrmal  schools  is  512  less  ;*  and  while  she  has  sustained  15  more  evening 
■iMli^  the  attendanee  on  evening  schools  has  decreased  7,031.  Her  public  day 
*Mi  wflie  9  less  than  in  the  preceding  year ;  her  public  high  schools  4  more,  making 
Mia  sD,  with  15^896  pupUs;  her  receipts  to  schools,  largely  from  a  falling  off  in 
teliaa  snd  intersst  on  permanent  fund,  were  $304,978  smaller;  her  expenditure  on 
^■i»  BiiBly  inm  a  saving  in  the  line  of  erecting  and  r^airing  school-houses,  smaller 
M  tW^MO.  In  4  special  schools  she  had  383  pupils,  and  sustained  83  others  in  another 
j^  Unto  were  69  students  in  the  State  agricultural  college. 

ir,  gave  her  908  gradnatee  daring  the  year,  to  aid  in  msUog  np  this  defl- 
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XXXII       BEPOBT  OF  THE  OOlOilfifilONEB  OF  EDUCATION. 


Ehode  Island,  in  proportion  to  her  smaller  size  and  population,  stands  well  up  to 
Massaebose/tts  in  her  record  fbr  the  year,  reporting  an  enrolment  774  larger  than  in 
1874-75,  and  an  arerage  attendance  greater  hy  858.  Her  number  of  schools  was  20 
more  than  in  the  preceding  year,  90  more  of  them  being  graded  schools  and  14  bein^ 
high  schools.  Her  men  teaching  were  16  more ;  her  women  teaching,  8  more.  The 
teachers  in  cTcning  schools,  howeyer,  were  42  fewer  than  previonsly  reported^the 
number  of  eyening  schools  11  less,  the  enrolment  in  them  1,421  less,  and  the  average 
attendance  on  them  071  less.  The  average  monthly  pay  of  male  teachers  fell  off  $3.69 ; 
that  of  women  increased  56  cents.  The  valae  of  school  property  was  rated  at  $96,657 
in  advance  of  1875,  while  both  income  and  expenditnre  for  schools  showed  the  pressure 
of  the  hard  times,  the  former  decreasing  $27,681  and  l^e  latter  $55,176.  Her  normal 
school,  in  which  the  requirements  for  graduation  have  been  considerably  increased, 
had  144  pupils  during  the  year,  of  whom  13  were  teachers  fitting  themselves  for  higher 
work.  The  one  special  school  within  her  borders  had  218  inmates  in  the  year,  and  8 
deaf-mutes  were  instructed  upon  her  account  in  an  institution  in  a  neighboring  State. 
Of  the  number  of  pupils  in  her  14  high  schools  we  have  no  note.  In  the  State  agri- 
cultural department  of  Brown  University  there  were  32  students. 

ooraacTicuT. 

Connecticut  holds  her  own  in  nearly  like  pn^ortiOB  «t  most  points,  her  school  popa- 
lation  (age  4-16)  inoroosing  1,448;  the  different  soholara  in  her  public  schools,  1^1; 
the  average  attendance  in  winter,  502,  and  in  summer,  i{,199 ;  the  aumber  of  winter 
teachers,  30 ;  of  summer  teachers,  85 ;  and  of  those  oootinned in  theeame  «eliool,  76. 
The  average  monthly  pay  of  male  teachers  Ml  off  as  in  Ehode  Island,  but  here  only 
$1<43.  That  of  female  teachers  advanced  68  oents,  some^^hat  mare  than  thece.  The 
number  of  pabUo  schools  was  only  8  more;  but  the  number  of  departments  in  them 
41  more,  showing  better  grading ;  the  whole  number  of  graded  schools  4  more,  making 
264.  The  new  school-houses  built  were  19  less  than  in  the  previous  year,  but  the  gen- 
eral oonditioa  of  the  bouses  apparently  neariy  the  aaiifre.  Beceipts  finr  ackjeols  from 
State  school  fund  and  State  tax.  iaoroaoed»  but  those  irom  looi^  fsnds  and  local  tax 
decreased  considerably,  the  whole  vooeipts  for  the  year  being  $20,089  lass  tiian  laat 
year,  and  the  total  expenditures  lor  school  purposes  $144,990  less.  The  State  normal 
school,  mainly  designed  to  train  toacbers  to  hig^r  efiBcien^  in  their  profession,  had 
180  pupils  during  the  year  ending  April  1, 1876,  gradaatiQg43.  How  mamj  high  acbodk 
pupils  were  in  her  264  graded  sehools  w«  am  not  informed,  bat  1,017  appeer  in  r^orte 
of  the  high  schools  of  her ^wo chief  eiliee.  In 2 speeial  aohools were 91.  ThaState 
Btadents  in  the  Sheffield  Scientiflo  fidiool  oatmot  be  sepanited  fiDom  the  othras. 

new  TORK. 

In  New  York,  always  a  leading  State,  the  influence  of  the  numerous  cities  is  seen 
ia  improvemeiit  of  the  stAoola;  l^iat  of  the  hard  ^mes,  in  a  fidHngoff  of  means  fbr 
the  support  of  them.  With  an  inorease  of  only  2,587  in  the  number  of  youth  of  schoqk 
age,  (5*21)  we  yet  And  7,961  more  enrolled  in  publio  schools,  and  9,775  more  in  average 
attendanee ;  259  more  men  ieaching,  and  63  fswer  weoien ;  36  more  school-honBes,  and 
an  estimated  increase  of  $l,0e9;97S  In  ikib  value  of  schocd  property;  an  inorease  of 
$185,997  inreoeiptslh>m  State  tax  and  unspecified  sooroes,  and  iv  sad  decline  of  $427^092 
in  receipts  from  local  taxes;  an  augmentation  of  $116,137  in  the  expenditure  to  teaeh- 
ers'ealaries,  but  a  diminuttoB  of  $278^  in  that  tobaUding,  AmMdag,  and  improv- 
ing sohoid-hoasea. 

The  study  of  drawing  has  beea  istruduoed  l^  law  into  -the  adiools  of  oities,and 
unioo  sehools  in  towns,  and  efforts  have  been  mais,  <wfth  'some  soocess,  to  give 
practical  efficacy  to  the  proviaioiis  of  tiie  ^«ot  to  sesaie  to  ehildraatfae  benefitsof 
elementary  education.'' 

The  8  normal  schools  of  the  State  still  flourish,  and,  with  the  glrls^  Normal  College 
of  the  city  of  New  York,  have  had  4,257  normal  students  under  instruction  for  the 
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PRESENT  EDUCATIONAL  CONDITION.  XXXHI 

jMr»  wad  have  gnidiuited  514.  In  her  aoademies  and  nnion  aohoc^  were  90^75  pupils ; 
■  9  apeeiml  aehools  repoirtiiig,  1,607 ;  in  the  agricnltnTal  and  mechanical  department 
of  Omea  UnivvcBity,  2S5. 


)S€fw  Jeney,  with  only  one-fifth  of  the  aohool  population  of  New  York,  has  done  pro- 
portionately mach  better  than  her  great  neighbor,  increasing  her  enrolment  of  public 
•diool  popila  by  4,581,  and  the  average  attendance  of  the  enrolled  by  5,431,  dimin- 
■king  by  2,435  the  number  of  those  attending  no  scliooL  The  percentage  of  those 
ittflnding  public  schools  has  risen  from  62  to  70  dnring  the  year,  while  the  percentage 
of  tfaoee  aiteoding  no  school  has  dropped  from  25  to  21.  She  has  increased  by  96  the 
lamber  of  school  departments,  by  57  the  number  of  higher  class  school  buildings,  by 
$168,249  the  Talnation  of  school  property,  and  by  32  the  number  of  male  teachers  in 
het  sehoola,  shortening  by  only  one  name  the  list  of  females  teachfaig.  In  the  receipts 
lor  schools  we  see  the  effects  of  the  hard  times,  as  elsewhere,  the  income  from  the  per- 
naoeot  fond  alone  increasing  $38,755,  while  that  f^om  State  tax,  local  tax,  and  other 
ssoiLts  has  decreased  $195,804.  To  balance  this  diminution  of  receipts,  e^e  has  not 
ooly  saTod  $141,101  in  the  line  of  expenditure  for  school-houses,  but  has  cut  off  $220,115 
from  the  always  small  enough  salaries  paid  teachers.  In  her  high  schools  she  has  had 
aboot  1,700  pupils  under  training ;  in  her  one  excellently  managed  normal  school  256, 
I^Bdomtisg  39  of  these;  in  2  reported  special  schools,  244;  in  the  Rutgers  Scientific 
School,  44. 

nSHSTLTlHlA* 

Penni^lTania  stands  w^  Icyrward,  increasing  by  12,372  names  the  enrolment  in  her 
pafafie  achools,  by  26^0  the  list  of  those  in  average  attendance,  ]t>y  16  the  per  cent  of 
4aQy  attendance  on  enrolment,  by  406  the  number  of  public  schools,  by  3S^  the  num- 
bv  of  graded  ones  among  these,  by  288  those  in  which  higher  branches  are  taught,  by 
312  the  teaehers  in  the  schools,  and  by  $727,732  the  receipts  for  them  from  taxation. 
Her  expenditures  show  an  effort  to  meet  anticipated  financial  pressure  by  a  cutting 
4swn  of  $410/)12  in  the  line  of  sites,  buildings,  furniture,  and  miscellaneous  expenses 
lor  the  achools,  and  of  $20,325  in  the  line  of  cost  of  supervision ;  while  for  pay  of  teach- 
es tbero  are  reported  $110,013  more  than  the  preoeding  year,  although  the  salaries  of 
Bsa  had  been  diminished  on  an  average  $1.31  a  month,  and  those  of  women  49  cents  a 
Booth. 

The  9  Stele  normal  sehods  reported  for  1875-^6  an  attendaaee  of  2,999  students  in 
■smal  departments,  with  191  graduates,  making,  with  the  girW  normal  school  of 
pyiadelphia,  3,776  normal  students  and  347  graduates.  Of  high  school  students  proper, 
we  have  distinct  report  of  only  1,646,  though  the  State  superintendent  indicates  1,889 
IS  the  nomber  of  schools  in  which  some  of  the  higher  branches  were  taught.  In  16 
wMlws'  orphan  schools,  2  reform  schools,  2  for  deaf  and  dun^b  pupils,  1  for  the  blind, 
■id  1  for  the  feeble-minded  were  3,971  pupils,  about  100  of  them  from  other  States ;  in 
the  State  eoQege  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  149. 

DBULWABS. 

Delawaio,  presenting  the  first  annual  report  of  the  workings  of  her  school  system 
«der  State  sopervisiony  shows  an  enrolment  of  21,567  pupils,  in  370  public  schools, 
ihih  430  teaehen,  receipts  of  $216,225  for  the  schools,  and  an  expenditure  of  $216,226 
« then.  Of  normal  and  high  school  pnpils  in  the  State  schools  there  is  no  informa- 
tioo,  but  in  Wilmington  appear  99  of  the  latter.  Fourteen  special  pupils  were  in- 
rtroeted  by  the  State  outside  of  her  own  bounds.  Her  State  college  had  41  students 
ia  its  filansinsl  department,  and  34  in  the  scientific 

lUBTLASD. 

Xsiylaiidf  without  change  in  the  reported  number  of  parsons  of  school  age,  (5-20,) 
U  3^206  more  eoroUad  in  her  State  schools,  3,810  more  in  average  daily  attendance^ 

uiyitized  by  VnOOQ IC 
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26  more  schools,  197  more  teaohon,  and  $857,444  more  receipts  for  pablic  sohoole ;  the 
decreased  her  expenditure  for  sites,  boildings,  and  fnmitore  $48,077,  bat  inoreaaed  it 
124,379  on  saperintendence,  teaching,  and  misoellaneons  mattera.  Her  aTailable  aohaol 
fond  was  $555,859  greater  in  1875-^6  than  in  the  year  before.  The  State  normal  aohooly 
for  whites,  liad  206  enrolled  pnpils,  in  an  excellent  new  building,  and  graduated  21 ;  a 
normal  school  for  colored  teachers,  40  pnpils,  with  4  graduates;  while  a  normal  olaas 
Ibr  the  Baltimore  City  teachers  includes  most  of  them.  Of  high  school  pnpils  there 
were  in  Baltimore  1|164,  without  report  of  others  elsewhere.  Special  students  reported 
in  3  State  schools  for  blind,  and  deaf  and  damb,  158;  students  in  the  State  agricult- 
ural college,  57. 


Virginia,  also  without  indication  of  change  in  the  number  of  youth  of  school  age, 
(5-21,)  has  had  15,370  more, in  public  schools,  11,316  more  in  average  daily  attend- 
ance; 140  more  pnpils  over  21;  588  more  pupils  stadying  higher  branches;  358  more 
teachers,  at  an  increased  salary  for  both  men  and  women ;  353  more  public  schools, 
with  6  additions  to  her  list  of  graded  ones ;  1,264  more  school-houses  in  use,  1,074  more 
with  good  fnmitnre,  and  41  more  built  doring  the  year  than  in  the  preceding  year;  an 
increase  of  $94,550  in  the  yalne  of  her  school  property;  only  $29  decrease  in  her  total 
receipts  for  school  purposes,  and  a  total  increase  of  $46,283  in  expenditures  for  theee^ 
the  largest  item  of  increase  being  for  teachers^  salaries.  There  is  as  yet  no  State  nor- 
mal school.  The  State  report  gives  7,382  as  the  number  of  public  school  pnpils  study- 
ing higher  branches ;  while  in  the  State  agricultural  and  mechanical  college  were  255 
students,  and  in  the  agricultural  department  of  the  Hampton  Institute  44  on  State  foun- 
dations. In  the  State  special  school  for  deaf-mute  and  blind  pupils  at  Staunton  were 
96  deaf-mutes  and  37  blind. 


North  Carolina,  having  made  no  report  fbr  1874-^5,  can  only  be  compared  with  her- 
self in  1873-74,  presenting  in  two  years  an  increase  of  24,529  youth  of  school  age, 
(6-21,)  of  24,677  in*  enrolment  in  public  schools,  of  $4,603  in  receipts  for  schools,  and 
of  $38,068  in  expenditure  upon  them.  No  State  normal  schools  yet,  and  no  report  from 
the  34  high  schools ;  61  students  in  the  agricultural  department  of  the  State  unlTersity, 
and  148  in  the  State  special  school  fbr  deaf-mutes  and  blind. 

SOUTH  GABOUXA. 

South  Carolina  reports  1,293  fewer  persons  of  school  age,  (6-16,)  but  12,669  more  attend- 
ing school ;  an  increase  of  213  teachers,  of  196  in  the  number  of  public  schools,  and  of 
118  in  the  number  of  school-houses,  the  valne  of  school  property  advancing  $12,773. 
The  receipts  for  school  purposes  show  a  falling  off  of  $37,338  in  State  appropriation, 
of  $1,193  in  poll  tax,  and  of  $13,374  in  the  income  from  unspecified  sources;  but  an 
increase  of  $15,773  in  that  from  local  taxes  and  of  $3,850  firom  the  Peabody  fund.  For 
teachers'  salaries,  notwithstanding  a  diminution  of  average  monthly  pay,  the  expendi- 
ture was  $8,235  greater  than  in  1874-'75;  for  building  and  repairing  school-houses, 
$1,643  greater ;  for  other  purposes,  $12,470  less.  Of  the  pupils  in  the  one  State  normal 
school  there  is  no  report.  In  high  schools  there  were  3,138  in  higher  branches,  353  of 
these  being  in  Charleston.  In  the  State  Agricultural  CU>llege  and  Mechanics'  Institute 
were  100  students ;  in  the  State  university,  89  collegiate  ones ;  in  the  one  State  special 
school,  (for  deaf-mutes  and  blind,)  25. 


In  (Georgia*  comparison  of  the  returns  for  1874-75  and  1875-76  is  difficult  from  the  fact 
that  in  the  former  year  those  from  13  counties  were  not  received.  Making  allowance 
for  this  deficiency,  there  would  seem  to  be,  instead  of  an  increase  of  12,925,  as  shown  by 

*  One  of  the  most  oteftil  eflbrU  made  in  behalf  of  ednostion  In  the  State  during  the  year  was  the 
vititing  Mid  leotnrlng  trip  of  State  aapartnteadonlOrr,  (hie  expenaee  being  paid  by  the  Peabody  fondf) 
during  wfaleh  he  deliveced  iortj'tonr  addreseeo.  The  railroads  of  the  State  had  the  good  aonae  to 
eoSpeiate  in  this  eflbrt  by  ftimiehing  the  eaperlntendent  free  traneportatioi^  . 

jOOgle 
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Ike  pdnted  fignres,  a  dimination  of  14,173  in  the  pnbUo  Bohool  enrolmenty  and  proba- 
Uj  a  •onridarabij  greater  deenoie  in  aTerage  a4;t«idanee  than  the  7,770  diown.  The 
fther  flgima  nif^t  be  tlmilarly  aflboted,  bat,  ae  they  stand,  they  indicate  an  increase 
of  663  in  the  nnmberof  pnUio  sohools,  a  deeveaae  of  23  eents  in  the  ayerage  monthly 
SMft  of  tniftlon  for  each  pnpil,  and  an  amoont  of  leeeipts  and  ezpenditores  for  schools 
■olyetydiffereatfiv  the  two  years.  No  State  nonnal  schools  haye  been  established^ 
tat  an  appropriation  of  $8,000  to  Atlanta  Uniyersity  has  enabled  it  to  train  normal  stn- 
for  the  seliools.  In  5  chief  high  schools  ont  of  13  referred  to  there  were  568 
itDTthe  7earl875-'76;  in  the  two  State  agrtcnltaral  colleges,  838  students  ;*  in 
the  State  nnfyersi^,  not  yet  folly  linked  with  the  pnblio  school  system,  110;  in  the 
t  SIttto  speoial  sehools,  lOa 


In  Florida,  the  statistics  tell  of  decrease  and  retrogression :  19,604  fewer  reported 
shUdren  of  school  age,  though  that  age  has  bad  2  years  added  to  it ;  6,319  fewer  ep- 
lulled  in  pablie  schools ;  11,586  fewer  in  average  attendance ;  239  fewer  teachers,  and 
fM,848  smaller  receipts  for  schools ;  no  State  normal  schools,  no  report  of  pnpils  in 
the  13  or  14  hi|^  schools,  and  no  indication  of  advance  except  in  the  number  of 
reported  schools  and  the  apparently  final  establishment  at  £aa  Gallie  of  the  State 
sgrienltnral  college. 


Alahama,  too,  presents  the  painihl  spectacle  of  like  decrease,  of  1,044  in  school  pop- 
ilatioo,  of  20,447  in  enrolment  of  popils,  of  810  in  the  number  of  reported  schools,  of 
6  days  in  the  annual  duration  of  the  schools,  of  190  in  the  number  of  teachers,  of  $5.20 
ia  the  average  monthly  pay  of  these,t  of  $259,889  in  receipts  from  State  appropriation, 
sad  €i  $69,810  in  the  income  from  permanent  school  ftiud.  The  former  of  these  last 
two  diminutions  results  from  a  change  in  the  State  constitution  whic|i  substitutes  an 
I  annual  appropriation  for  the  former  definite  one  of  one-fifth  of  the  State 
The  latter  one  comes  from  a  reduction  by  the  legislature  of  the  rate  of 
iateceet  payable  on  the  school  fund  from  8  to  4  per  cent. 
In  3  State  normal  school»|  2  of  them  for  colored  students,  there  were  reported  206 
I  pnpils  for  the  year ;  in  the  166  public  high  schools  there  could  hardly  have 
Bss  than  5,000  on  the  rolls;  in  the  State  agricultural  college  were  104 ;  in  the 
State  nniversity,  160;  in  the  State  institution  for  instruction  of  deaf-mutes  and  blind,  49. 

.  W,  P.  Priot^  s  member  of  the  Ftety-teoond  Congreis,  writes  m  followi:  '*The  North  Georgia 
1  CoUeee  is  doing  an  Imaenift  work  in  the  direction  of  ftmlahlng  teachen.  *  *  *  An 
i  foatnie  of  this  ooUege  Is  the  ichenie  devised  to  fmnlah  remote,  iedUited  districts  with  com- 
i  tsMhcrs.  One  great  ot^ectlon  to  all  oar  common  school  systems  has  been  that»  no  matter  how 
win  tha  general  ^jstem  may  be  devised  for  the  great  body  of  the  children,  still  no  provision  has  ever 
hssa  Made  that  is  phuislble  or  praotlcaUe  for  reaching  the  obeoore  commnnltles'and  districts  which 
lava  alvaya  baea  shwnned  by  the  schoolmaster  on  account  of  the  poverty  of  the  people  and  lack  of 
MltfvaSsd  aadety.  *  •  •  It  Is  always  from  these  remote  districts  that  we  hear  clamors  for  a  change 
iaear  aslMol  lawa,  aad  no  mstter  how  oftaa  these  are  changed  th^  still  reeelve  hot  few  of  the  bless- 
Ta  reaiedy  tUa  eril  aad  this  neglect  wa  have  introdnced  a  mAmns  into  this  college,  whereby 
"  Ita  send  teaebetata  these  vataaght  children.  •  •  •  The  college  1^  various  mesne 
a  aad  yoong  wooMn  to  prosecate  their  studies,  and  assures  'them  degrees  and 
I  their  gradusttooi  bat  in  the  mesn  tlme^  daring  the  fall  months,  they  are  required  to  teach 
iaMglBeted  portlnisof  the  State,  going  to  such  places  as  may  be  selected  by  the  trustees  beforehand, 
la  this  w^  the  blessings  of  edncation  will  descend  fhnn  the  higher  schools,  and  Instead  of  the  college 
taesmiag  (aa  in  nsay  iastaocea  snch  instltotloos  do)  the  ol()ect  of  hatred  and  contempt  of  the  poorer 
dsssaa,  Ihgj  will  regard  it  m  the  soares  of  the  higheat  temporal  blessing  to  them.  The  olf|ection  to 
*«Bs«»aMB'  sad  'boeksMB'  is  Ihst  going  out  in  thisseetlea,  and  parents,  deprited  of  education  and  of 
Imsiiag  tbsaMslves,  are  making  wahear4ofsaflrifless  to  edoeate  their  boys  and  girls.  Atthesametlme 
Ifaawefiany  tsstaacea  of  heroism  and  self-denial  on  the  partof  our  young  people  to  gain  knowledge. 
"  I  are  now  before  me  where  young  men  have  hired  their  time— one  from  an  unfeeling  step* 

r  from  a  fhtlier  wlio  fosisthat  he  cannot  get  along  without  his  son's  help  on  the  frtrm^ 
I  sbsaltSOperaBBom,  either  in  labor  or  moaey,  after  they  get  through  their  studies  or  I7 


>  shif  i  rstaraa  are,  indeed,  from  only  51  counties  oat  of  S5,  but  something  of  the  same  impsr> 
I  w  UMse  OK  uie  ^eoecuag  year.  uiymzeu  uy  ■v-jv^v^'pi  iv^ 
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Mississippi,  as  to  her  school  system,  presents  a  reoord  no  more  enconraging  than  the 
two  last,  apon  the  whole.  The  returns,  which  are,  howerer,  from  only  GO  counties  out 
of  74,  show  an  increase  of  37,460  in  the  nnmher  of  youth  of  school  age,  (&-31,)  hut  a  de- 
crease of  2,013  in  the  nnmher  attending  school,  of  1,990  in  the  teachers  employed,  of 
$15.60  in  the  average  monthly  pay,  and  of  40  days  in  the  ayerage  length  of  schools;  while 
the  receipts  for  public  school  purposes  fell  off  1668,826,  and  the  ezpenditures'for  these 
purposes,  t02:i^|840.  In  the  State  normal  school  at  Holly  Springs,  86  students  were 
under  preparation  for  teaching ;  in  that  at  Tougaloo,  also  aided  by  the  State,  were  61 
during  the  year ;  but  of  the  students  in  the  public  high  schools  there  is  no  report 
The  agricultural  and  mechanical  department  of  Alcorn  University  had  41  students ;  the 
kindred  school  in  the  State  university  reported  none ;  the  university,  46  preparatory 
and  85  collegiate. 

LOUIBUHJL 

Louisiana,  although  torn  by  political  dissensions  during  1876,  shows  less  of  the  de- 
pressing influences  of  these  on  her  school  system  than  might  well  have  been  feared. 
The  return  for  1875-76  indicates  only  a  diminution  of  539  in  her  total  public  school 
enrolment,  which  was  74,307 ;  the  average  daily  attendance,  52,315,  standing  in  fair 
proportion  to  this.  In  the  number  of  teachers  there  was  an  increase  of  58 ;  in  average 
pay  of  these  per  month  a  decrease  of  $6,  and  in  the  estimated  value  of  school  property 
a  decrease  of  $93,038.  But  in  the  total  receipts  for  school  purposes  there  was,  instead 
of  the  fedling  off  which  was  anticipated,  a  greater  sum  by  $76,344  than  in  the  previous 
year,  and  in  the  expenditure  upon  them  a  like  increase.  There  is  no  State  normal 
school  and  no  report  of  pnpils  in  the  high  schools.  In  the  State  agricultural  college 
176  students  were  reported;  in  the  State  university,  20  preparatory  and  only  3  colle- 
giate students.  In  the  2  State  special  schools  for  the  blind  and  for  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
57  pupils  were  under  training  in  1875-76. 


i 


From  Texas  there  was  no  statistical  report  of  public  school  affairs  for  the  year  187.5-76 
because  of  a  complete  change  in  the  school  system  under  the  new  constitution  of 
1875,  and  the  law  passed  in  1876,  which  dropped  the  State  superintendency,  county 
Buperintendency,  and  county  boards  of  directors,  and  put  all  public  school  matters 
under  the  control  of  a  State  board  of  education  and  of  voluntary  school  communities 
to  be  organized  throughout  the  State.  No  provision  being  made  for  the  payment  of 
teachers  engaged  under  the  old  system,  these  generally  ceased  to  teach  in  the  early 
part  of  1876,  and  from  that  time  until  the  autumn  there  were  no  public  schools  and 
no  county  officers  to  make  report  of  anything  relating  to  them.  No  State  normal 
school  is  yet  in  existence,  and  no  report  of  high  schools  under  the  State  system  comes 
to  hand.  In  a  special  return  from  the  State  agricultural  and  mechanical  college,  90 
students  were  said  to  be  in  attendanee ;  in  reports  fiY>m  2  special  schools  for  instruction 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  of  the  blind,  there  appear  107  inmates  for  the  year  1875-76.* 

ABKATfSiS. 

From  Arkansas  the  reports  for  two  years  show  an  increase  of  4,438  in  the  number  of 
youth  of  school  age,  (6-21,)  but  a  decrease  of  57,988  in  the  enrolment  of  the  public 
Schools,  a  decrease  of  3,538  in  the  number  of  public  school  teachers,  and  (what  suf- 
ficiently explains  both  these)  a  falling  off  in  receipts  for  schools  of  $445,462 ;  in  expend- 
itures upon  them  of  $630,597.  A  sadder  statement  for  a  single  year  could  not  easily 
be  penned.  Normal  training  is  offered,  in  the  State  industrial  university,  to  238  pupils 
who  in  good  faith  mean  to  make  teaching  a  profession,  but  the  pay  for  teaching  has 
been  long  so  low  and  so  uncertain  that  only  51  such  students  appear  upon  the  rolls  for 
1875-76,  additional  to  153  preparatory  students  and  67  collegiate.  The  two  State 
schools  for  deaf-mutes  and  for  the  blind,  at  Little  ^ock,  reported  for  1875-76  a  total 
of  74  pupils. 

*Th6  splendid  endowment  of  50  leegnea  of  land  (921,400  aeres)  and  $100,000,  set  apart  by  law  in  IBSB 
for  **The  UniTersity  of  Texaa.*'  does  not  seem  to  have  yet  stimolatod  to  the  effeettye  eatabliabment  of 
anch  an  institution.  uyuzeu  uy  ^j  w  w^i^ 
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Tennenee  giree  a  leooid  less  disoonraging,  her  ehildren  of  school  age  inoreasiDg 
7^1^  her  pahlic  schools  nombering  45  mote  than  in  1874-^75,  her  consolidated  schools, 
(pmale  and  public  ones  oombined)  18  loss,  and  the  receipts  for  public  schools  reach- 
lag  $98,419  more.  Bnt  in  the  face  of  the  increase  of  school  popnlation  there  was  a 
i  of  4,878  in  the  enrolment  in  public  schools;  of  10,897  in  the  average  daily 
i  on  these ;  and  of  $22,519  in  the  expenditure  for  them.  Her  new  State  normal 
ciD^ge  eoroDed  60  students  in  its  first  year  ;*  of  those  taught  in  her  high  schools,  only 
461  ID  her  2  chief  cities  are  reported;  in  her  agricultural  college,  300  for  the  year; 
in  her  two  special  schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  the  blind,  373. 


Jn  Kflotoeky  there  has  been  the  usual  difficulty  about  getting  Ml  returns  from  dis- 
tridi,  Hiakii^  the  statistics  less  trustworthy  than  could  be  wished.  However,  there 
I  to  be  an  increase  of  11,042  in  the  number  of  white  children  of  school  age,  (6-20,) 
an  addition  of  50,602  colored  children,  now  included  in  the  State  school 
D,  and  to  be  taught  in  schools  sustained  with  the  taxes,  fines,  and  forfeitures 
esOeeted  fhm  the  colored  citizens.  With  this  large  increase  of  school  children,  the 
wUta  cmolmeDt  in  public  schools  is  set  down  in  the  same  figures  as  the  year  before, 
Imt  llie  average  daily  attendance  is  given  as  3,000  less.  The  number  of  teachers  re- 
ported is  368 lees;  the  number  of  school  rooms  716  greater;  the  average  duration  of 
idiools  10  days  more.  The  estimated  value  of  public  school  property  is  set  at  $346,000 
Bote;  tiie  reoey^ts  for  public  schools  at  $75,643  more;  the  expenditures  for  them  at 
$68y458  less.  No  statistics  of  the  colored  people's  schools  are  yet  presented,  they  not 
having  generally  been  in  existence  for  a  year  at  the  date  of  the  last  report.  Except  a 
ttaoiing  school  at  Louisville  with  45  pupils,  there  is  yet  no  normal  school  connected 
witii  the  State  system ;  but  about  272  were  under  training  for  the  work  of  teaching  In 
3  ind^iendent  schools,  besides  normal  classes  in  the  university  and  2  colleges.  Of  the 
puUie  high  schools  in  9  cities,  only  3  report  the  number  of  pupils,  the  total  for  the  3 
nacMng  814.  The  students  in  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  department  of  the 
vdvenity  numbered  105  in  1876 ;  the  collegiate  ones  in  the  university  itself,  80 ;  the 
speeial  students  in  the  State  institutions,  95  blind,  111  deaf  and  dumb,  and  117  feeble- 


Thb  retrogressive  tendencies  in  educational  aifoirs  lately  noticeable  in  some  of  the 
States  in  which  slavery  has  been  more  recently  abolished,  are  calculated  to  produce 
great  liaar  in  many  minds  respecting  the  perpetuity  of  our  institutions.  But  after  a 
csnAil  review  of  these  fietcts  and  an  attentive  consideration  of  them  in  their  several 
idatwDBy  and  with  fbll  recognition  also  of  the  same  backward  tendency  in  certain 
ether  localities,  I  am  increasingly  convinced  that  their  local  poblic  sentiment  will  not 

•JUnxiltary  to  the  work  of  the  Stfcte  normal  college,  district  insatotee  were  organised  by  the  State 
WjwIntMiiiMt  of  pobUo  InatTDCtloii,  who  laBoed  the  following  drcnlar  to  county  tnperintendents: 
"WlUi  a  vkrv  to  qr*teB>stifle  and  atimnlate  the  holding  of  general  Inetitatet  and  conliBrences  of  teach- 
«a  Amo^oot  the  State  during  the  next  year,  and  thereby  aroose  school  officers,  teachers,  and  the 
MkmtU  mitntb  schools  to  the  importance  of  improving  and  elevating  the  standard  of  pabllc  Instmctlon 
!i  every  part  of  the  State,  I  have  determined  to  establish  ten  general  institute  districts,  corresponding 
tifte  tBB  eongresslooal  dlstriets  of  the  State.  At  some  snitable  point  or  points  within  these  districts  at 
kat  aae  laatitate  or  oonliBteBee  wiU  be  held  once  or  more  during  the  year,  which  all  pabllc  and  private 
,  soperlnteiideBts,  and  directors  will  be  mged  to  attend.  It  Is  particnlarly  desired  that 
[perintsndent  within  the  district  shall  certainly  be  present.  There  can  be  no  better 
Ihj  whleh  he  can  Increase  his  own  efficiency,  upon  which,  in  a  great  measnre,  will  depend  his 
I  la  syiferwtlfiwg  and  improving  school  work  within  his  own  oonnty.  *  *  *  i  find,  by 
^  thai  the  Inatltittee  heretofore  held  have  achieved  great  good ;  bat  their  difrbslon  through- 
lepaij  pa  tisa  of  the  State  has  not  been  general  and  systematic  enough.  I  desire  that  this  Influenoe 
Mi  taspiratSoo,  whkh.  la  great  and  wonderfal,  should  reach  every  county  and  every  school  district  In 
isStoSa^  however  remote  and  obecure." 
f  The  igmea  of  Table  I  ef  the  appendix  are  used  here  for  comparison,  insteadof  those  in  the  abstract 

y,  whsfearetom  for  another  year  has  been  erron^usly  used.  ^^^I^^^QOOQI^ 
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tolerate  any  further  retrogreflsion  in  these  States ;  and  that  the  fHends  of  edacatioa 
may,  on  the  whole,  anticipate  for  their  efforts  increasing  pablio  favor. 

OHIO. 

Ohio  reports  for  1875-76  an  increase  of  7,909  in  the  number  of  children  of  school 
age,  (6-21,)  of  10,834  enrolled  in  public  schools,  and  of  11,790  in  average  daily  attend- 
ance. There  was  a  decrease  of  1,813  in  the  number  of  men  teaching,  and  an  increase 
of  2,167  in  that  of  women.  The  average  duration  of  schools  was  15  days  greater  than 
in  1875;  the  number  of  school  buildings  46  greater;  and  that  of  school  districts  21 
greater;  with  an  increase  of  (1,093,053  in  the  estimated  value  of  school  property.  In 
school  revenues  from  State  taxes  an  increase  is  reported  of  $60,174,  and  of  (345,443 
from  other  sources,  while  in  fhnds  received  from  local  tax  there  was  a  decrease  of 
(17,205,  and  of  (5,282  from  permanent  fund.  The  total  expenditure  for  public  schools 
was  (810,801  more  than  that  for  the  previous  year.  Ten  normal  school  reporting  an 
attendance  of  2,159  students,  do  not  belong  to  the  public  school  system;  but  training 
schools,  connected  with  the  systems  of  4  cities,  gave  normal  instruction  to  160  students, 
of  whom  81  were  graduated.  There  were  enrolled  in  public  high  schools  24,000  popik, 
and  in  the  Ohio  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  149.  The  State  institution  for 
the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  had  490;  that  for  the  blind,  156;  and  that  for 
idiots,  (not  noticed  in  the  abstract,)  414  pupils. 


In  Michigan  there  was  an  increase  during  the  year  1875-76  of  10,666  in  the  number 

of  children  of  school  age  (5-20)  and  of  1,025  in  enrolment  in  public  schools,  while  the 

average  daily  attendance  remained  the  same  as  for  the  previous  year.    The  number  of 

teachers  increased  356 ;  the  average  duration  of  schools,  18  days ;  and  the  value  of 

school  property,  (384,646;  the  total  expenditures  for  all  school  purposes  decreasing 

(^,755.    There  were  722  students  in  the  State  normal  school  and  79  graduates.    In 

respect  to  public  high  schools  and  departments,  of  which  there  were  65  reported  in  1875, 

with  16,722  pupils,  full  statistics  for  1876  are  not  given.    The  University  of  Michigan 

reports  355  undergraduate  and  15  graduate  students;  the  State  agricultural  college, 

166;  the  State  public  school  at  Coldwater,  an  average  attendance  of  160  pupils;  the 

State  reform  school,  230,  and  the  State  institutioB  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and 

dumb,  212. 

nmiAXA. 

Indiana  reports  an  increase  of  11,494  youth  of  school  age,  (6-21,)  of  13,908  in  enrol- 
ment, Bxid  of  13,425  in  average  daily  attendance ;  aiso  278  more  teachers  than  in  1875, 
and  9  more  days  in  the  average  length  of  public  schools.  The  valuation  of  school 
property  was  (678,655  greater ;  the  income  for  school  purposes  (41,810  greater,  and  the 
total  expenditures  (390,881  more  than  the  previous  year.  The  State  normal  school 
reports  an  attendance  of  404  in  normal  studies.  PubUo  high  schools  in  45  cities  and 
towns  had  3,145  pupils ;  the  State  university  134  students  in  its  collegiate  department, 
and  Purdue  University,  67.  The  State  isstitntion  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb  had  349  pupils  under  instruction,  that  tot  the  blind  107,  and  at  the  Soldiers^ 
Orphans'  Home  250  children  were  provided  for  and  educated  at  the  expense  of  the 

State. 

njjHois. 

Illinois  reports  an  inerease  of  15,586  in  school  population,  (6-^21,)  and  a  decrease  of 
18,230  in  number  enrolled ;  242  more  school-houses,  37  more  graded  schools,  and  503 
more  teachers.  The  total  income  for  public  school  purposes  was  (587,913  more  than 
for  the  previous  year,  and  the  expenditures  (779,330  man.  Five  normal  scl^ools  oen« 
nected  with  the  public  school  system  had  an  aggregate  of  1,052  n<Nrmal  students  and  99 
graduates.  There  are  110  high  schools  reported,  against  133  in  1875 ;  number  of  pupils 
not  given.  The  niinois  Industrial  University  reports  an  attendance  of  386  students;  the 
State  institution  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  the  Chicago  day  school 
^'^r  deaf-mutes  an  aggr^ate  of  445  pupils,  and  the  institution  tor  the  blind  and  that 
fbeble-minded  children,  each  86. 
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k  Wiscocalii,  there  was  an  inereaae  of  12,982  in  the  school  population  (age,  4-20) ;  of 
S;SOi]i  enroliDent  of  children  of  school  age,  and  of  2,3^  in  the  total  enrolment ',  a 
dBCTOMBof  721  in  the  nnmber  of  teaohets;  an  increase  of  (104,551  in  the  valneof 
Mhool  prqpertj;  of  $19,607  in  school  ineome,  and  ci  |112,484  in  expenditnies.  Fonr 
StitiiiocBal  schools  had  an  enrolment  of  980  stndents;  23  free  high  schools  had  1,284; 
tk  Stste  nnifersity  227;  the  institnte  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dnmh  190; 
tbaohidl  fiv  the  bUnd  86,  and  the  industrial  school  for  bojs  415. 


Wmiesota  reports  an  increase  of  17,812  in  school  population  (age  5-21)  and  of  21,586 
k  rnxoboesii,  with  a  decrease  of  5,908,  in  average  daily  attendance ;  1,440  moie  teach- 
«i^  and  844  more  s<diool-rooms  for  stndy ;  a  decrease  of  20  days  in  the  average  length 
^tAook,  and  ef  $37,648  in  the  estimated  value  of  school  property.  Beceipts  for  schools 
fiaiaidisd;  expenditure  apparently  increased.  The  3  normal  schools  report  an  at- 
tnteeeof  765  nonnal  students ;  the  State  university  207,  of  whom  123  were  in  colle- 
gntsrlssees ;  the  institution  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  the  blind,  12L 

maaouBL 

fii  IfiHonri,  the  school  age  having  been  changed  from  5-21  to  6-20,  there  is  naturally 
MBS  apparent  diminution  (12,703)  of  persons  of  this  age  from  those  under  6  and  over 
M  waring  to  be  reckoned.  But  this  does  not  quite  explain  the  seemingly  small  in- 
rrisM.only  68,  in  the  number  attending  publio  schools,  and  still  less  the  apparent 
tassBs  (llyl72)  in  the  average  daily  attendance.  The  number  of  teachers  is  reported 
tb  isms  as  in  1874-^5,  the  average  monthly  pay  of  these  not  very  different  fh>m  what  it 
vti ;  but  the  number  of  public  schools  for  whites  is  said  to  have  increased  by  196,  those 
foretlond  children  by  12.  The  average  duration  of  schools  has  come  down  from  99  to  60 
iiji^  a  thing  at  once  explained  when  we  find  that  the  receipts  for  them  have  dimin- 
iiM  by  more  than  $1,000,000,  though  the  expenditures  have  been  considerably  beyond 
the  reported  receipts.  No  doubt  much  of  this  derangement  of  school  affairs  may  be 
nMQBsbly  traced  to  the  peculiar  financial  trials  of  these  times,  but  doubtless  also 
■seh  of  it  may  be  due  to  the  present  lack  of  county  euperlntendency,  an  agency  in- 
HhitMs  for  urging  teaches  and  trustees  to  duty,  for  keeping  up  the  good  quality  of 
ttkodk,  snd  for  looking  after  both  the  receipt  and  the  expenditure  of  the  school  money. 

The  3  State  normal  schools  and  St.  Louis  City  normal  school  had  in  them  in  the 
pft  1,1(13  stadents,  graduating  192,  while  in  the  Lincoln  Institute  for  Colored  Teachers 
veis  116,  resulting  in  11  graduates.  In  the  high  schools  of  St.  Louis  and  of  Kansas 
(%  1,563  pupils  were  reported ;  in  the  university  and  State  scientific  schools  connected 
vilkit^  153  preparatory  and  189  collegiate  stndents;  in  the  State  special  schools  for 
italmmtm  aod  the  blind,  224  deaf  mutes  and  110  blind. 


Xmsi^  with  12»991  more  children  of  school  age,  (5-21,)  reports  an  increase  of  4,618 
ia  anlment,  and  an  average  attendance  larger  by  4,316;  more  women  teaching 
^275, but  82  fewer  men ;  a  small  diminution  in  the  monthly  salary  of  both  these; 
>i  iaerease  of  166  school-bouses,  of  $71,421  in  the  value  of  them,  and  of  204  in  the 
*Bibui  of  graded  schools  with  course  of  study ;  $202,390  larger  receipts  for  schools,  aud 
tD8^  larger  expenditure  upon  them ;  the  available  school  fund  diminished  $41,750, 
^  the  estunated  value  of  all  school  property  increased  $460,109.  From  want  of  legis- 
litkfe  ap{m^>riation  for  them  2  of  tlie  3  State  normal  schools  were  dosed  in  1876,  aud 
tetldid  only  continued  on  the  pay  system.  In  this  and  in  the  normal  department 
4f  tbs  State  university  198  pupils  were  in  training  for  the  latter  portion  of  the  year, 
IS  F^n^ing.  A  link  of  connection  between  the  high  schools  and  uoiversity  has  been 
wtiKfabDJl,  aod  those  adopting  a  certain  course  are  to  become  preparatory  schools  for 
^t,  pamoates  therefrom  entering  its  freshman  class  without  reexamination ;  but  statis- 
tia  tl  the  high  schools  are  still  too  imperfect  for  report.    In  the  State  agricultural  col- 
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lege  303  students  are  reported;  in  the  State  aniversity  306  preparatory  and  99  collegi- 
ate; in  the  State  school  for  the  blind  at  Wyandotte  64  of  this  class,  in  that  for  the  deaf 
and  dnmb  at  Olathe  115  deaf-mates. 


Nebraska,  like  Kansas,  reooyering  partially  fhrni  her  depression,  shows  signs  of  yigor- 
oos  retoming  life;  6,009  more  persons  ofsdiool  age,  (5-21;)  4,543  more  enrolled  in  pub- 
lic schools;  170  more  school-houses;  36 fewer  men  teaching,  it  is  true, but  306  more 
women ;  receipts  for  schools  apparently  considerably  enlarged  and  expenditures  upon 
them  obviously  not  diminished ;  192  students  in  the  State  normal  school;  number  in 
the  6  or  more  high  schools,  not  reported;  in  the  State  university  and  its  industrial  col- 
lege 199  preparatory  and  88  collegiate ;  in  the  State  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dnmb 
48  deaf-mutes. 

IOWA. 

Iowa,  still  steadily  advancing,  has  added  20,017  to  her  youth  of  school  age,  (5-21;) 
14,813  to  the  enrolment  in  her  public  schools ;  3,900  to  the  average  daily  attendance; 
907  to  the  number  of  her  teachers ;  and  (10.59  to  the  average  monthly  pay  of  males; 
1898,769  to  the  value  of  school  property,  and  $352,026  to  the  receipts  for  public  schools. 
Her  expenditures  on  them  have  been  reduced  $317,167,  but  this  sum  has  been  for 
school  buildings,  furnishing  and  repairs,  and  has  not  prevented  the  addition  of  |185,C59 
to  the  item  "  for  the  pay  of  superintendents  and  teachers."  The  State  normal  school  at 
Cedar  Falls,  organized  in  1876,  had  on  its  list  in  that  year  96  normal  students.  In  her 
nniversity  there  is  also  an  optional  course  in  didactics  for  such  academical  seniors  as 
propose  to  teach  and  for  such  special  students  as  may  be  prepared  for  it,  while  normal 
training  goes  forward  in  7  colleges,  in  an  independent  normal  school,  and  in  county 
institutes.  Only  3  public  high  schools  are  officially  reported,  and  of  the  students  in 
these  there  is  no  retam ;  but  in  the  State  university  223  preparatory  and  167  collegiate 
students  are  on  the  lists ;  in  the  agdcultoral  college  at  Ames,  302;  in  the  State  institu- 
tion for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  181 ;  in  the  State  college  for  the  blind,  112;  in  the  State 
school  recently  established  for  the  feeble-minded,  44. 

OOLOBADa 

Colorado,  admitted  into  the  Union  August  1, 1876,  shows  in  her  report  for  that  year 
a  decrease  of  1,313  in  youth  of  school  age,  due  partly,  perhaps,  to  the  fluctuations  in 
mining  population,  and  partly  to  having  cut  down  the  school  age  from  5-21  in  1874-75 
to  6-21  in  1875-^6.  She  increased,  however,  by  1,606  the  number  enrolled  in  public 
schools ;  by  24  the  number  of  teachers  in  these ;  by  12  the  number  of  school  districts; 
by  45  the  number  of  school-houses;  by  $16,177  the  income  for  her  schools,  and  by 
$14,986  the  expenditure  upon  them,  the  expenditure  for  pay  of  superintendents  and 
teachers  going  $27,062  beyond  that  of  1874-'75.  The  duration  of  her  schools  fell  off  16 
days,  but  this  is  almost  the  only  thing  to  indicate  arrest  of  progress  or  even  temporary 
check  of  her  advance. 

She  comes  into  the  Union  with  an  organized  university  at  Boulder,  an  agricultural 
college  at  Fort  Collins,  a  school  of  mines  at  Gk>lden,  and  an  institution  for  the  educa- 
tion of  deaf-mutes  at  Colorado  Springs. 

OiLnroBHiA. 

California,  still  in  her  firesh  young  life,  reports  a  school  population  (5-17)  13,224 
greater  than  before,  an  enrolment  in  her  schools  9,538  greater,  and  an  average  daily 
attendance  enlarged  by  5,364 ;  more  teachers  by  289,  with  salaries  somewhat  increased ; 
more  schools  by  539,  but  a  shortening  of  the  school  term  5.18  days ;  receipts  for  schools 
$658,818  less ;  expenditures  upon  them  $188,356  greater,  mainly  in  the  line  of  salaries 
paid  teachers,  which  item  is  $165,675  beyond  that  of  1874-^5.  The  school-houses  are 
reported  to  be  in  general  comfortable,  furnished  with  modem  styles  of  desks,  and  fiiirly 
supplied  with  maps,  charts,  and  simple  apparatus,  each  having  a  small  library  secured 
by  an  annual  State  appropriation  from  the  school  moneys.    The  State  normal  school 
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fam^Udoziiig  tiM  year  an  tkrtnge  of  34%  the  Dumber  of  normal  atodento  reaohiog  in 
ttewboleSOl,  whfleinthe  San  Franeisco  nocmalBchool  I6r  ^1a  theie  was  a  class  of 
31  Is  paUiebi^aolioola  there  appear  to  have  been  1,307  papils  for  the  year,  besides 
1^  in  partial  eoorses;  in  the  State  nniTorsity  177  collegiates;  in  the  agrionltural, 
ahifag,  Slid  mfwhaniefll  department  of  the  same^  142 ;  in  the  1  State  special  soliool,  113. 

omoos. 

hi  Ongon,  diings  aeem  to  have  gone  well  npon  the  whole ;  for,  though  without  aoy 
ipptnotly  Isige  advaooe,  that  which  has  been  attained  is  proportionately  great  for  a 
joaigooontry  where  the  settlements  are  scattered  and  the  large  towns  few.  The 
ofmi  is  of  3,886  more  yoath  of  school  age  (4-20)  and  of  2,572  more  enrolled  in  public 
nbooli,  thoagh  from  some  eaose  unexplained  the  average  daUy  attendance  fell  off 
ifM,  Thtn  were  86  more  men  employed  as  teachen  and  5  fewer  women ;  59  m<^e 
Mbook  of  ordinary  grade  and  2  more  of  advanced  grade  i  an  increase  of  $137,803  in 
te  Tilas  of  school  property,  with  some  increase  of  the  time  the  schools  were  tanght ; 
noi^  for  school  purposes  $10,951  beyond  those  of  1874-^5,  and  expenditures  for 
tes  |S9/)68  beyond.  The  training  of  teachers  has  gone  forward  in  an  annual  State 
tmtaaf  institute  held  at  the  capital,  and  in  nine  district  institutes  held  at  as  many 
I  tlinNi^iont  the  State.  There  are  reported  17  schools  of  advanced  grade,  but  no 
i  ^peacs  ci  the  number  of  pupils  in  them.  A  State  university,  long  wanted 
to  ooBplete  and  erown  the  school  system,  was  to  be  opened  in  October,  1876,  and  is 
nparted  to  be  now  in  operation.  In  the  CorvaQis  State  Agricultural  College  were  57 
INfsiatory  students  in  1876;  in  the  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  at  Salem,  87 
nils;  hi  that  for  the  blind  at  the  same  plaoe,  11. 

XIVADA. 

Herada  indicates  an  increase  of  937  in  youth  of  school  age,  (6-18,)  of  439  in  enrol- 
mot^  of  546  in  average  daily  attendance,  of  $3.71  in  the  average  monthly  pay  of  teach- 
■%  of  $7,418  in  the  receipts  for  public  schools,  and  of  $1,462  in  the  expenditure  npon 
tbeoL  Tbofe  are  no  means  yet  for  any  special  training  of  her  teachers,  nor  is  there  a 
nfort  of  the  number  of  the  pupils  in  her  3  public  high  schools ;  but  in  her  university 
Opnpsntoiy  students  were  reported  in  1876,  while  5  special  pupils  are  under  trahi* 
i|(  Iv  the  State  in  the  institution  for  deaf-mutes  and  the  blind  at  Oakland,  Califomia. 

TBI  msmcT  ov  ccujhbia. 

The  prcgrcw  made  in  education  in  the  District  of  Columbia  deserves  to  be  specially 
Mted.  It  will  be  remembered  by  those  who  have  observed  my  earlier  reports  that  I 
hi,  ooearion  to  mention  a  board  of  education  for  the  white  schools  of  Washington 
(%  sad  a  board  fer  the  white  schools  of  the  city  of  Georgetown,  a  board  of  education 
fcr  tiie  county  ashools,  and  a  board  for  the  colored  schools  of  Washington  and 
Oeoffetown.  These  boards  are  now  substantially  consolidated  into  one.  The  entire 
•beatioaal  busiiiess  proceeds,  as  might  be  expected,  more  systematioally,  affording 
thefoUie  better  assurances  of  thorough  and  feithful  administration  in  the  employment 
•f  qnaliiied  teachers,  in  the  selection  of  methods  of  instruction,  and  in  the  expendi- 
torafBr  the  schools. 

b  1872,  when  the  trustees  of  the  public  schools  of  Georgetown  were  considering 
tto  inpoaitioa  to  erect  in  a  central  locality  a  building  fer  their  more  advanced  schools, 
^  VIS  nggested  that  the  munificent  but  yet  unused  funds  bequeathed  to  the  city  by 
ftophilsnthwyy  of  Mr.  George  Peabody  and  Mr.  Edward  Bfagruder  Llnthicum  might 
^aiited  to  tiie  money  set  apart  for  the  building  to  their  great  mutual  advantage. 
Tkn  Pkahoiy  ftud,  $15,000,  was  fer  the  establishment  of  a  general  circulating  library ; 
«4ths  linthicnm  fhnd,  $50,000,  for  the  establishment  of  a  free  school  fer  the  ednca- 
iM  of  indigent  white  boys,  to  be  known  as  the  Linthicum  Institute  of  Georgetown. 
Us  Wid  ef  trustees  of  the  Linthicum  Institute  was  making  arrangements  fer  active 
*|Kstioas,  when  it  received  from  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  public  schools  of  George* 
toviytkioo^  J.  Ormond  Wilsoni  esq.,  superintendent,  overtures  for  the  location  of 
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the  iostitato  in  the  pnblic  eohool  baildlDg,  the  erection  of  which  was  then  under  . 
consideration.  It  was  olfored  to  set  apart  a  room  in  the  bnildiog,  free  of  rent,  for  the 
nse  of  the  Linthicom  Institute ;  a  similar  proposition  was  made  to  the  trostees  of  the 
Peabody  library;  the  rooms  to  be  so  arranged  as  to  leave  each  institution  under  the 
exclnnTC  control  of  its  trustees.  These  oTcrtures  were  fisYorably  receiyedi  and  it  was 
finally  stipulated  tliat  in  consideration  of  a  loan  of  $40,000  by  the  institute  to  the  pab- 
lio  school  board,  secured  by  a  lien  or  mortgage  on  the  school  property,  suitable  acoom- 
modations  for  the  use  of  the  institute  should  be  provided  in  the  projected  school  baild- 
ing.  *'The  institute  and  the  Peabody  Library  are  already  most  valaable  adjuncts  to 
the  public  schools  of  Qe(»getown.  As  separate,  independent  instltutioDS,  in  all  prob- 
ability they  would  have  accomplished  but  little;  united  with  the  public  schools,  so 
that  no  part  of  their  funds  need  be  expended  for  buildings  or  rents,  th^  annual  in- 
come can  be  applied  almost  exduslYely  to  direct  educational  work.  In  organizing  the 
library,  special  reference  has  been  and  will  be  had  to  the  wants  of  teachers  and  pupils ; 
and  the  institute  is  an  industrial  night  tchocl  for  boys  who  are  obliged  to  work  during 
the  day." 

The  introduction  of  drawing  has  already  been  fdlly  Tindicated  in  the  Judgment  of 
the  public  There  has  also  been  established  a  normal  school  for  the  training  of  young 
ladies  as  teachers.    The*  supervision  of  the  schools  is  steadUy  growing  in  efficiency* 

Schools  still  suifer  from  a  lack  of  well  adapted  houses,  and  are  specially  lacking  in  the 
provision  of  high  school  privileges.  A  very  large  proportion  of  those  resident  here 
are  in  the  Government  service ;  there  is  occasionaUy  an  energetic  effort  to  permit  only 
Ohe  of  a  family  to  be  employed  by  the  Government,  and  this  effort  is  doubtless  effectual 
in  preventing  such  employment  in  generaL  Therefore  tiie  thousands  of  boys  and  girls 
belonging  to  these  fiimiliesi  when  they  attain  a  proper  age  either  to  attend  high  school 
or  to  go  into  some  business,  are  speciiiJly  exposed  to  the  temptations  inseparable  from 
idleness.  The  several  coUeges  and  professional  schools  in  the  District  afford  ample 
privileges  for  superior  and  professional  instruction,  but  the  lack  of  high  school  priv- 
ileges prevents  the  preparation  of  many  of  these  young  persons  for  admission  to  col- 
lege, and  therefore  deprives  them  of  collegiate  instruction. 

Ko  city  in  the  country,  perhaps,  affords  so  many  incidental  opportunities  for  instruc- 
tion or  the  acquisition  of  valuable  knowledge  as  Washington.  Here  are  gathered  the 
experts  in  the  employ  of  the  Government  in  various  departments  of  science  and  the 
arts.  They  are  advancing  on  the  vary  fhmt  line  of  their  several  specialties.  They 
have  about  them  more  or  less  abundant  material  for  illustration.  No  library  in  this 
•ountry  is  able  to  aid  students  better  than  the  Congressional  Library.  Nowhere  else 
can  they  find  better  (^portunities  for  the  study  of  astronomy,  of  mathematics,  of  archse- 
ology,  of  engineering,  and  all  its  various  branches,  of  chemistry,  of  geology,  and  of 
many  other  branches. 

The  comprehensive  philosophical  treatment  of  all  these  opportunities  for  instruction 
would  add  greatly  to  the  intelligence  of  the  National  Capital,  and  afford  advanced 
students  advantages  in  muiy  subjects  not  possible  elsewhere  in  the  country. 

PSABODT  FUND. 

Nothing  In  the  century  of  our  history  Just  closing,  indeed  nothing  in  human  history, 
parallels  George  Peabody's  aid  to  education  in  the  Southern  States,  whether  we  con- 
sider the  amounts  bestowed  or  the  methods  in  which  the  great  trust  is  administered. 
Its  operations  commenced  early  after  a  great  civil  war.  They  aimed  to  secure  not 
merely  individual  education,  but  the  establishment  of  State  educational  systems  by 
local  action  among  a  people  who  had  little  experience  of  common  schools  and  little 
knowledge  of  their  administration  or  their  benefits.  The  task  undertaken  was  one  of 
the  most  delicate,  the  object  aimed  at  most  comprehensive  and  honorable.  The  follow- 
ing table,  compiled  from  the  reports  of  Dr.  Bamas  Sears,  agent  of  the  board  of  trustees. 
Indicates  by  States  and  years  the  disbursemento: 
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€md  dUpoiUkmof  IhetunU  dUbuTBedflrom  Uuf  Pedbody  Fund  from 
1868  to  1876,  indutivt. 
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.1 


K7»ia^lOO|i^  950  18.002 


la.. 
n.. 
n.. 
n.. 


Ml 


^090 

9;  190 
11,300 


^800 

a^oso 

500 
1,50013. 


9.000tOl, 


4990 16^900 


n.8 


8.0SO 


100 


e,ooo 

3,800 
9,000 
750 
6,900 
9.790 
3.700 


800 
0,950 
0,550 
6.900 
7,700 
9,900 
1,800 
1,000 


»1,000||1, 338  6^700 
10L500 
5^000 
19; 400 
11«500 


5^700 
5,950 
5^800 
9,900 
6,000 
9,700 
9l900 
5,500 


5^600 
3,950 
4,550 
6,800 
6.700 
9^400 
9.990 


11.000 


9;  750 
1,000 
9,000 


1,000 
1,390 
4,450 


K300 
11,050 
9,900 
9;  950 

ii.4oq 

3,600 
1,500 

1, 


H800 
11,900 
15,050 
99,650 
93,950 
97,800 
33,100 
97,150 
19,100 


tl0,900 
13,( 
9,150 
17,900 
15.750 
15.100 
1Q.500 


135.400 
90,000 
90,600 
100,000 
130.000 
137,150 
134.600 
101,000 
76,300 


183L 000 B9; 700 83. 350 87, 063 41, 950 51, 750 59, 586 53; 850  7,80054,300   175^800 


100,900 


895^050 


Gmt*  as  tbfloo  •oina  are,  rniioh  good  as  their  nae  fat  iMnonal  coltoro  would  have 
9Wj>1iibml  in  promotiDg  general  ednoation,  it  can  hardly  be  donbted  by  any  fair 
■iMobierrer  that  the  methods  by  whieh  the  sams  have  been  beetowed  liaye  ineieased 
UbMofidal  remlta  tenfold. 


Omr  0GBOOL8. 

1  of  the  177  eitiee  which  reported  last  year,  there  is  presented  herewith  a  snm- 
^■7  tf  the  retiims  from  192  cities  having  each  over  7,500  inhabitants. 

*lc.fttbo^agifU  to  edaoatlon  and  eluffity  will  iMrer  be  ftiUy  known.   So  fiw  m  Moertelned  from 
rttaidiiMfwatlMy  wwe  MftUowt.    Of  the  total  amount  giren,  $5,989,500,  the  ram  of  #4,638,500 

WhMMf. 

hickankVnlUlnff 1100,000 

: 110,000 

,  *o 1,813,500 

9^000,009 

iftad.noriclabQo4a,fMeTahie S 884,000 

ifimd,Mlatiaaippibondi,fMOTalae 1,100,000 

JirwTMthf  AnMrtwn  axhihU  in  the  Worid'a  Jkir  of  1851 15,000 

i>*ii — -^ . ^........ — .......—  5,50;  aoo 
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Table  JL^Summarjf  of  school  otafivUcs  o^ 


Cities. 


t 
I 
I 


Pnpila. 


8 
I 
II 


1 
% 

3 

4 
5 
6 
7 

e 

9 
10 

11 

18 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
90 
SI 
&9 
93 
94 
95 
96 
97 
98 
90 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 


Little  Boek,Aik 

San  Tranoieoo,  Cal  ... 

SMiJoa6,Cal 

Stockton,  Cal 

Denrer,  Coloo 

Bridgeport,  Conn , 

G^reenwloii,  Conn*...., 

Hartford,  Conn , 

Kew  Britain,  Com . . . . 
New  Haven,  Conn. ... . 
Kew  London,  Conn.... 

Korwalk,  Conn 

Stamford,  Conn* 

Wilmington,  Del 

Atlanta,  Oa 

Anga8ta,Oa 

ColambnitOa 

Maoon,<}a.<l 

SaTanna]i,6a 

Alton.  lU 

BeUeTillcHl 

Bloomington,  m 

Cbioago,!!! 

Deoatnr,  HI 

Oaleaborgh,  HI 

Jaokaonyille,  HI 

Joliet.Hl* 

Peoria,  HI 

Qoincy,  HI 

Bookford,Hl 

Book  Island,  HI 

Springileld,  HI 

Fert  Wayne,  Ind 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

Jefbrsonville,  Ind 

LafikyettOflnd 

Logansport,  Ind 

Madison,  Ind 

Biokmond,  Ind 

South  Bend,  Ind 


16^000 
979;  345 
16,000 
15^000 
90,000 
95,000 
8.000 
45,000 
19;  000 
57,136 
10,000 
13,000 
11,000 
40,000 
39,000 
90,000 
9,000 
91,985 
*98,000 
19;  000 
19;  000 
95.000 
s495^000 
19;  000 
14.000 
19,000 
15^731 
30,000 
39,000 
15^000 
19,000 
95,000 
96.800 
100,000 
9,500 
91,000 
15,000 
19,500 
15^000 
15,000 


6-91 
5-17 
5-17 
5-17 
^91 
4-16 
4-16 
4-16 
4-16 
4-16 
4-16 
4-16 
4-16 
6-91 
6-18 
6-18 
6-18 
6-18 
6-18 
6-91 
6-91 
6-91 
6-81 
6-81 
6-81 
6-81 
6-91 
6-81 
6-81 
6-91 
6-81 
ft.81 
6-21 
6-81 
6-21 
6-81 
6-81 
6-81 
6-81 
6-41 


5,300 
46.838 
3,074 
3,327 
3.000 
5^864 
1,937 
9,508 
3.176 
19,586 
9,076 
3,954 
9;  468 


10.369 
4,919 
9,463 
6,839 

10,003 
9,095 
4,467 
5^193 
110,184 
9,505 

•3.579 
3,683 
3.870 
7,923 

11,801 
5,971 
3,554 

10,799 
8.950 

91,S&5 
9.544 
6,000 
3,775 
4.658 
3,801 
3,057 


1,740 
1,530 
4,007 
8;  300 


8,850 
8,548 
1,665 
8,900 


5,190 
9;  800 


1,077 
1,880 
9.315 

30.933 
1,731 
1,950 
1,500 
1,689 
9;  898 
9,550 
9,000 
1,760 
9;  900 
3,790 

10;  587 


9,478 
1,460 


97 

585 
48 
38 
34 
84 
85 

151 
40 

813 
40 
49 
81 

109 
56 
95 
19 
56 
61 
91 
41 
09 

717 
80 
39 
34 
49 
64 
49 
60 
89 
41 
79 

905 
95 
49 


*  From  Beport  of  Commissioner 

a  Assessed  valoation. 

h  Between  5  and  17  years  of  age. 


38 

41 

97 

of  Bdncation  fiir  1875. 


1,718 
9,000 


1,500 

34,080 
9.374 
9,800 
1,988 
3,810 
1,546 
7,057 
9,516 

10,855 
9,086 
9,873 
1,734 
6^985 
9,809 
1,376 
1.178 
3,144 
3,431 
1,183 

i,8n 

3,898 
51,188 
1,868 
1,811 
1,788 
8;  141 
4,10i 
3,395 
9,500 
1,073 
9.616 
3.544 
19,133 
044 
9,730 
1,806 
1.781 
1,680 
1.500 
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M 


1.K 


m 

M 
M 

m 
as 

CO! 


till 

Ui 


19 


«Mei  538,859 
1^000,000 

11,600^000 

isootooo 
•C7.ios;aM 

HSn.99i 

Aua^osi 

IOkOIO.000 

il  600^  000 

M,  Til,  513 

KOOO^OOO 


iOOO^OOO 

ioi7«;sn 


iTSl,380 
NllOf.<R8 
9M^  000,000 
11113.100 
5^9N^000 
3^118^037 


«.«H1000 

«;«iiooo 

^9001 000 
0^  000^000 


1^190^000 
OO^OBflLOOO 
ii;900tOOO 
fl^OOO^OOO 
0^  000^  000 
HM.0OO 


13 


•50^115 
8^405.000 

isa^ooo 
loe^ooo 

190,500 
144,000 

18,350 
1,755,900 

99,900 
519^900 
115^000 
U1,000 


905^338 
9S.500 


97,500 

39^000 
110^000 

73,500 
119^000 
930^471 
9,971.090 
101.388 
140,900 
100,350 

05^400 


119.000 
105^300 
150,000 
903,750 
857,788 
57,100 
180,000 
1A500 
00^000 
7^700 
19SLS0O 


14 


5 
1.45 

9 


0 

&95 

4 


1.5 
3 


9l5 
9L5 
3 


9l9 


11.5 
13 

483 

8 

9 

ia8 


0L8 
5 


0L5 
5 

40 

9l7 


85 
&5 
3 


I 


Iff 


$39,613 
798,513 
66, 666 
61,309 
66,439 
70^363 
14,500 
180^783 
37,030 
940^778 
95,064 
09,361 
99,307 
91,990 
48,074 
19,000 
1J.543 
96,316 
54,199 
94,579 
43,100 
74,305 
848.794 
86,906 
49,690 
00,769 
94^995 
69;  657 
85^994 
98;  400 
97,970 
39,100 
95,416 
357,510 
93,941 
10^581 
31,336 
96,450 
89;  980 
37,439 


Ezpenditaret. 


1% 


1161,666 

91,619 

1,511 

91,608 


9,U8 

19;  700 

850 

670 

1,573 


5;  458 


606 


114 

468 

4,893 

04,403 

389 

9,400 

90,905 

9,849 

906 

80;  995 

0 


90,419 
66,906 
1,169 


5,811 


750 
1,958 


17 


117.300 

490,897 
97.700 
39,350 
95^447 
48;  339 
13,090 

106,958 
19,695 

130.679 
17,398 
94^700 


43,339 


6,760 


9.171 
90,993 
91,556 
569,336 
15,398 
16,567 
19,100 


33^131 
95,151 
93.000 
15,817 
94,954 
34,705 
199,589 
19,196 
96,966 
13,349 


19.979 
10.378 


I 

H 


18 


119,100 

867.107 
65^948 
41,609 
67,998 
70,363 
14,094 

166,009 
40,601 

164,459 
95,395 
36,700 
99,307 
90,057 
47,174 
19.000 
11,543 
95,891 
58,904 
17,559 
39,993 
70,309 

839,429 
31,183 
99,435 
00,530 
96,000 
48;  391 
83,309 
34,800 
94,333 
83,751 
79,785 

987,731 
19,913 
43.905 
31,336 
15,879 
83,930 
90.006 


Ayerageexpen< 
8«eperoapitaof 
daily  ftT.fttt  Id 
pabiio  schools. 


If 

r 


19 


114  40 

94  61 
90  39 
14  46 
9104 
19  81 
18  89 


19  85 
14  03 
1179 

16  39 
19  71 
10  73 

17  06 

a7 

13  61 
19  00 


1 


30 


•6  57 
981 
9  97 

13  14 
364 
1  39 


19  00 
93  48 

350 

587 

13  50 

995 

1172 
17  60 

594 
1  70 

10  00 
13  69 

,196 
168 

4  47 
3  16 
377 
339 
360 


377 


19  71 
13  73 

16  15 

17  38 


14  75 
19  41 


13  38 
908 


00) 


503 
633 


373 
364 
4  10 
666 


789 
400 


573 
609 


1 

9 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

19 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

90 

91 

99 

83 

84 

95 

96 

97 

98 

99 

30 

31 

39 

33 

34 

35 

30 

37 


I  of  the  city  only;  it  not  being  all  indodod  in  one  sohool  system. 
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Tabub  IL— Summary  of  9choo\ 


Clttot. 


f 

s 

I 

I 


Papa*. 


8 
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41 
49 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
5S 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
63 
63 
64 
65 
66 

m 

66 
69 
TO 
71 

73 
74 
75 
76 
TT 
78 
79 


Terre  Haate,  Ind.... 
Barlington,  Ibw».... 
ConnoilBliifii^  Iow». 
DftTenport,  Iowa .... 
I>MMotiie0,(w.  aldo,)  la 

Dabnqne,  Iowa 

AtohiaoD,  Eaaa 

Lawr«no6,  Eaoa 

LeaTenworth,  Kana .. 

CoTingtOD,  Ky 

Lexington,  Kj 

Iiooiaville,  Ky 

Newport,  Ky 

Kew  Orleana,  La 

Bangor,  He 

Biddefor*!,  He 

Lewi«ton,He 

Portland,  He 

Baltimore,  Hd 


Boston,  Haas 
Cambridge, 

Cbioopee,  Haes 

FaU  River,  Haas.... 
Fitchbarg,  Haas ... 
Haverhill,  Haaa.... 

Holyoke,Ha8a 

Lawrence,  Haaa*... 

Lowell,  Haaa 

LynUiHaaa 

Harlborongli,  Haaa. 

Hi]ford,Haaa 

New  Bedford,  Haaa. 
Newboryport,  Haaa 

Newton,  Haaa 

PittsiIeld,Haaa 

Salem,  Haaa 

Springfield,  Haaa... 
Tannton,  Haaa 


19,965 
95,000 

010,090 
94,000 
19.000 

«94.000 
14,000 
•8,390 

al7,879 
83,000 
90,000 

195,000 
16^500 

195,000 
16^500 
19,000 
90,000 
86,000 

309,839 
15,700 
/341,919 
/47,838 
10,000 
45.160 
19;  000 

/14.W8 
16,500 
35,000 
60,000 
83,600 
#8,116 
9,900 

r,ooo 

13,000 
16,380 
19,955 
•96.000 
89;  800 
90.499 


5-Sl 
5-91 
5-91 
5-01 
5-81 
5-81 
5-81 
5-81 
6-90 
06-80 
6-90 


6,539 
6,001 
9,899 
8,506 
3,191 
8,806 
9,795 
1.8» 
8^669 
10,451 
5^115 
#45^000 


3,637 
3,876 
1,300 
3,606 
1,990 


1,430 
3,350 


899 

41 

439 


189 
187 

180 
167 
198 
913 
|<il85 
909 


6-91  69,093  439  190 

4-91  6,394    91   4,800    69  918 

4-91  3,500   91   9^050    36  195 

4-91  6^479   99   3,060    67  184 

4-91  10,634    15   6^000    106  93o 

G-18  60,303 

5-15  3,399  89  189 
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3.894 

7 

2.100 

6-21 

6,369 

12 

2.130 

6^1 

5,102 

6 

2.645 

6-21 

5,036 

7 

1,843 

6^1 

14,043 

23 

6,500 

6-21 

8^411 

18 

8,150 

4-20 

9^911 

4 

•6-18 

15 

9,200 

6-21 

4.600 

8 

4,000 

((-21 

2.954 

14 

6-21 

3.600 

7 

1.535 

6-21 

3,300 

11 

6-21 

9 

1.700 
3.126 

6-21 

8,402 

16 

6-21 

21 

Si,  006 

6-21 

•4,200 

21 

6-21 

5 

2,090 

184 

30 

196 

69 

197 

58 

201 

215 

203 

29 

192 

27 

200 

31 

202 

197 

197 

141 

204 

92 

196 

42 

191 

48 

189 

46 

194 

36 

188 

41 

185 

574 

908 

332 

190 

126 

192 

107 

197 

30 

200 

31 

180 

36 

184 

38 

199 

45 

193 

47 

184 

36 

197 

126 

198 

64 

195 

32 

1984 

196 

200 

55 

197 

89 

189 

20 

175 

89 

190 

26 

157 

78 

192 

95 

200 

66 

205 

40 

2021 

933 

240 

1,764 
8,917 
3.805 

11.601 
2.103 
1.616 
2.183 
8.620 
9,282 
4.776 
2;  015 
3,195 
2,545 
1,849 
1,790 

80,000 

21.996 
6,797 
5,246 
1,709 
1.711 
1.716 
2.059 
2,657 
2,590 
2.983 
7.955 
2.946 
1,8W 

11,980 
3.587 
2.254 
1,965 
2.127 
1.679 
4.267 
4.152 
2;  813 
2,803 

09,291 


2;  732 
2;  405 
7.011 
1,174 
1,054 
1.493 
6,839 
5,474 
3,187 
1.267 
1,660 
1,933 
1.201 
1.296 

28,433 

14.313 
5,088 
3,769 
1,248 
1,898 
1.168 
1.437 
1.875 
1.796 
1.645 
4,146 
2.118 
1,388 
7.460 
2.211 
1.984 
1.041 
1,507 
1.127 
2,637 
8.342 
2.397 
1.400 

8i559 


•  From  Report  of  Commiasioner  of  Ednoation  fat  18791 
a  AaeeMed  yaloaUon. 
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CITY  SCHOOLS. 


LI 


itffiitief  #/  eUk$y  fe, — Continned. 


fwfSk, 


h 

o  o 

II 

II 


i 


I 


Bxpenditaree. 


Ayerageexpen- 
saeperoftpitoof 
daily  •▼•  att  in 
public  sohoola. 


I* 


lii 


13 


14 


C>T,033.<W7 
H000.000 

5^433,534 


38.456.691 

44^666;  709 

80^631,000 

IS;  300.000 

^0,034.161 

^544,633 

^600,000 

6^000.000 

350^000,000 

ao,6»,ni 

A43S,00O 
90.000,000 
0^700^  000 


•3;  890, 000 

•5^453.816 

81647,688 


6.960,000 
^01365^755 

i^ooo.oro 

810.989. 747 
55.6901811 
15^  000;  000 
0^300^000 
9;9n,845 
«.1M.717 
3^600^600 
ti;  430. 977 
18,000.000 
13.194.S98 


IS3.914 
153,930 
117,900 
596.500 

61,600 

65.400 

75,500 
731,000 
190.000 
416,550 

80,145 
900.600 
165^000 
199;  800 
150.000 
1,789;  650 
1,473^654 
961,343 
338.990 
1^000 
199,000 

86.300 
151,630 
908,900 
900.000 
106.700 
TOO;  000 
171,000 

79; 450 
984,000 
400;  000 

70,000 

39,000 
100;610 

73^000 
999,890 
409,918 

89,000 

94,881 
6,040,038  1... 
(Brttmated. 
0! 


4 
7 
9 

9l3 
9L9 
10 


9.6 

4.3 

7 

&151 

9L1 

6 

7 

6 

3 

45 

46 

aL5 

425 

5 

7 

5.5 

7 

45 

&95| 

7 

5 

9 

4 

45 
10 

4 

4 
14 

45 
13 

9l5 

7.5 


19 


19 


ir 


18 


19 


118,909 

74,146 

54,367 

914,354 

93,179 

45,796 

97,359 

185,413 

144,310 

91,686 

31,853 

60,101 

50,084 

77,493 

61,867 

€895.471 

595,988 

949.064 

9H999 

00,356 

34,850 

48,965 

59,183 

69,140 

83,876 

61,190 

901,333 

56.359 

43,464 

986,150 

106,501 

89,158 

15;  031 

53,979 

27,088 

97,043 

78,630 

87,917 

36;  490 


19,568 

9,194 

80,988 

5,417 

9.940 

3,049 

4513 

17,317 

11,075 

1,671 

6,191 

1.996 

94,487 

5,090 

165,736 

89,875 

95,093 

49,874 

3,000 

5,300 

17,493 

9,600 

10,706 

39,847 


14.983 
5.714 
1,505 

47,844 
1,743 
4,366 
9,535 
9,479 


17,445 

9,880 

90,091 

755 

909;  590 


19,690 
85,747 
93,801 
114107 
19,366 
16,963 
14,616 
99,606 
76,341 
46,979 
17,009 
49,819 
99;  609 
17,639 
18,930 
450,945 
994459 
85^944 
75,887 
18.300 
14950 
14,093 
18,860 
91,981 
94656 
17,937 
70,797 
34195 
96,094 
93.449 
99;  085 
16,664 
7,«9 
17,478 
7,347 
31,948 
48;  189 
94,637 
16;  648 
1,074,834 


♦13,714 

71,018 

34998 

187,807 

93,475 

96,634 

96,099 

134534 

194,098 

79,896 

31,854 

56,841 

39,798 

66,099 

48,358 

743,886 

410,846 

169,960 

153.790 

46,173 

39,590 

38,819 

48;  007 

55,865 

74844 

39,405 

15S;710 

59;  709 

37,797 

984,106 

34,657 

34906 

14941 

53,979 

16,664 

80,599 

83;  381 

71,941 

35,089 

1,991,364 


113  08 
989 
16  63 
19  39 
18  41 
10  69 
16  31 
13  94 
15  50 
15  13 


13  39 

16  18 

17  10 

90  80 

16  74 

17  75 

91  39 

16  56 
13  18 

13  60 

14  38 

13  05 

14  73 
11  65 

17  80 

18  06 
99  68 
14  75 

10  60 
890 
780 

11  76 
6  21 

19  73 
14  87 


13  84 
19  71 


SO 


18  30 

3  74 
573 
997 
899 

4  13 
390 
567 
387 
6  11 


4  99 
9  03 
687 

8  50 
584 
080 
584 
555 

9  10 


971 
496 
486 
459 
540 
4  13 
783 
564 
498 
389 
9  01 
4  14 
9  01 
599 
404 


470 
7» 


190 
191 
199 
193 
194 
195 
196 
197 
198 
199 
130 
131 
139 
133 
134 
136 
136 
137 
138 
139 
140 
141 
149 
143 
144 
145 
146 
147 
148 
149 
ISO 
151 
159 
153 
154 
155 
156 
157 
158 
150 


Indiides  apeoia]  Ubmy  flmd. 
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Table  IL^  Sunmary  of  school 


160 
161 
163 
163 
164 
165 
166 
167 
168 
169 
170 
171 
179 
173 
174 
175 
176 
177 
178 
179 
180 
181 
18S 
183 
184 
185 
166 
187 
188 
189 
190 
191 
19S 


Citfeo. 


Pittsburgh,  Pa 

PottsTille,  Pa 

Reading,  Pa 

Soranton,  (4tlidiat,)  Pa 

Titnsvme,Pa 

WUke8barre,3ddi8t.,Pa 
'WilliamsporttPa... 

York.  Pa 

Newport,  B.  I....... 

ProTidenoe,  B.  I . ... 

Warwick.RI 

Woonsooket,RI... 
Chattaoooga,  Tenn . 
Knoxville,  Tenn . ... 

Memphis,  Tenn 

Nashville,  Tenn 

Houston,  Tex 

Burlington,  Yt 

Butlaiid,Yt 

Alexandria)  Ya 

Lynchburgh,  Ya 

Norfolk,  Ya 

Portsmouth,  Ya 

Biohmond,Ya 

Wheeling,  "W.  Ya . . . 
Fond du  Lao, Wis.. 
JanesviUe,Wis.*... 

La  Crosse,  Wis 

Madison,  Wis 

Milwaukee,  Wis.*.. 

Bacine,Wis 

Georgetown,  D.C.g. 
Washington,  D.C.  17 . 


Total. 


I 

3 


1 

a 


130,000 
15.000 
40,130 
18,000 
11,000 
15,000 
19.000 
14.000 

M4,038 

MOO,  675 

11,000 

14,000 

•12,000 
13.000 

d40,296 
97,500 
97,000 
15,000 
7.000 
16,000 
14,000 
95,000 
10,500 
73,000 
30,000 
16,000 
d8.7fl9 
13,150 
10.000 
6100,775 
16,000 

h06,00O 


^91 
6-91 
6-91 
6-91 
6-91 
6-91 
6-91 
6-91 
5-16 
5-16 
4-16 
5-16 
6-18 
6-18 
6-90 
6-18 
6-18 
5-90 
5-90 
5-91 
5-91 
5-91 
5-91 
5-91 
6-91 
4-90 
4-90 
4-20 
5-90 
4-20 
4-30 

6-17 


I 


4,595 


9,700 


9,807 

19,177 
9,800 
3,936 
9,317 
9,000 

10.069 
9,114 

#4,000 
3,907 
1.513 
4,447 
4,093 
6,944 
3,399 

90,754 
9,501 

"5,658 
3,571 
3,655 
3,766 

33,919 
4,794 

19,489 


: 


I 


a 

d 
J25 


18,000 
9,630 
6,650 
9,750 
1,364 
1.394 
3,390 
9,170 
2,966 


1,564 


959 
3,360 
3,645 


1,150 

«975 

1,199 


5,443 
4.598 
9,968 
1,489 
1,614 


1,850 
10.087 


9,198,955  9,905,007  2,997  891,650  33.504  1,343,487  835,255 


I 

s 


435 
55 

133 
61 
99 
99 
61 
37 
51 

984 
98 
33 
95 
94 
56 
74 


30 

90 

16 

95 

94 

13 

195 

103 

49 

30 

33 

30 

190 

38 

184 


900 
200 
195 

196 
188 
164 


195 
196 
196 
194 
179 
190 
183 
900 


194 
195 
909 
199 
909 
904 
906 
196 
198 
195 
193 
179 
197 
900 

191 


Pupils. 


h 


91,438 
9,199 
6,959 
3,816 
1,650 
1,604 
3.518 
9,382 
9,116 

13.940 
1,889 
1.991 
1,630 
1,500 
9,808 
4,150 
9,000 
1,950 
675 
1,137 
1,335 
1,344 
890 
5,939 
5,167 
3,084 
1,750 
1,993 
1,800 

19,745 
9,969 

19,083 


*From  Beport  of  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1875w 
aincludes  pay  of  Janitors. 
&  Census  of  1875w 
0  Assessed  valuation, 
d  Census  of  187a 
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4/  cUie$,  fc —  Continoed. 


Lm 


^5 


I 


19 


1175^000.000 
H;  000;  000 
83, 390;  994 
10.900,000 
6^  200;  000 
HOQO^OOO 
9^000^000 
61000,000 
tfB,0eQ.90O 


10^031,900 

u;  000, 000 

03,971,376 
4,237,894 
Sb  900, 000 

la;  90^900 


13 


11,000.000 
199,000 
350,000 
1^0,000 
107,900 
130^700 
153,700 
185^000 
903,400 


123,438 
16,363 
28,100 
199,300 
169,000 


14 


3.5 

6.5 

3 
20 
15 
15 
15 

3 

1.13 


1.5 
4.5 


1 
4.851 


15 


1546,849 
73,739 
194,490 
67,363 
46,535 
37,570 
50,998 
39,615 
63,675 


11,509 
19,659 
16,960 
13,893 
61,431 
69;  761 


Expenditures. 


16 


#14,136 
23.483 
3,500 


3;  501 


1,923 

19,500 

101,500 


33,000 
140 


303 


ir 


$316,776 
23,603 
51,589 
99.399 
14,315 

al8,534 
23,485 
17,943 
99,140 
189,149 
11,909 


19,103 
9,951 
40,000 
51,984 


18 


$433,065 
68,470 

119, 403 
61,196 
43,147 
34,903 
45,990 
39,563 
63.675 

315,960 
11,439 

58,  on 

17,690 
13.134 
49.000 
81,891 


Average  expen- 
ses per  oapiteof 
daily  av.  att  In 
pablic  schools. 


19 


$16  00 
1194 
10  30 
14  16 
13  69 


10  35 
17  43 


8  91 

14  03 

15  81 

18  05 
13  33 

19  53 


20 


$10  00 
5  67 
4  10 
607 
679 


336 
600 


1  56 
833 
3  15 
500 
3  10 


160 
161 
163 
163 
164 
165 
166 
167 
168 
169 
170 
171 
173 
173 
174 
175 
170 
177 
178 
179 
180 
181 
183 
183 
184 
185 
186 
187 
188 
189 
190 

191 
192 


6^000;  000 

4,000.000 

4. 493;  802 

^,861,353 

013,458,421 
3,144,871 
41.831,118 

«14,885,515 
6^  000;  000 
4,000,000 
4, 700;  000 


093.585. 064 
10, 000;  000 

HttM^OOO 


87.775 

9,500 

49.400 

34,000 

50,000 

10,000 

943;  771 

936,979 

124.656 

1081500 

78;  000 

191.000 

448.035 

74,500 


5 

4 
8L3 

i.6:v 
ao3 

8 


4 

6.5 
4 
17 
4* 
1.85] 
&3 

2.1 


20,001 
9,400 
12;  915 
18,951 
19;  603 
11,189 
76,658 
83,783 
32;8G0 
18;  999 
25.853 
/26,673 
217,657 
29,885 

203,896 


216 


189 
345 


4,632 

30,240 

.    4,875 

0 

500 

250 

586 

1,070 

31.785 


15,056 
8;  160 
7,915 
13,049 
14,200 
6,200 
47,139 
39,141 
19,405 
10,350 


15,105 
120,805 
18,373 

134,276 


19,042 
10.873 
11,514 
18,358 
19,411 
8,683 
76,668 
79.896 
33,114 
17,030 
38,530 
88.713 
157,645 
23,397 

A350,273 


10  54 

17  98 
16  67 
14  19 
13  71 
12  14 

11  63 
9  11 
9  50 


4  51 
537 
4  27 
3  93 
8  61 
386 


3  97 
8  75 


17  19 
11  80 


15  11 


3  67 
860 


779 


>^««   6;806,087.150    77,128,654    34,503,025  3,257,205 


13.984,033  35,016,586 


•Irtimsted. 

/  Beeeipts  as  reported  were  $33.184 ;  but  the  items  given  amoont  to  $26,672  only. 

^The  statlsties  are  for  white  sehooU  only. 

AlBdodes  $101,849  for  colored  schoola. 
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Table  li,^~Average  expeM€»  per  capita  of  daity  av,  otL  in  disfpvhUo  schools. 


Citieii. 


li 


Citit*. 


si 

n 


Kewton,  ICass . 


Sao  Francisoo,  Cal 

Kew  H»y«n,  Conn 

BuiBao,N.T 

Portlmd,  Oreg 

New  York.  N.  T 

New  Orleans,  La 

Omaha,  Kebr 

Salem,  Mass 

Dayton,  Ohio 

DenTer,Colo 

St  Paul,  Minn 

Clnoinnati,  Ohio 

San  Joe6,  Cal 

Cambridge,  Mass 

Haverhill,  Haaa 

Jersey  City,  N.  J 

Fall  Biver,  Haas 

Bridgeport,  Conn 

St  Louis,  Mo 

Springfield,  Mass 

Nashville,  Tenn 1 

Minneapolis,  (west  diviiUm,)Minn, 

Davenport,  Iowa 

Greenwich,  Conn 

Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y 

Terre  Haute,  Ind 

ZanesviUe,  Ohio 

Lynohbnrg,  Ya 

Lowell,  Mass 

Colambns,  Ohio 

Yioksbnrg,  Miss 

Atlanta,  Ga 

Orange,  N.J 

Newport,  B.  I 

IndiamqK>Ua,  Ind 

Covington,  Ey 

Toledo,  Ohio 

MUwankee,  Wis 

Des  Moines,  (west  side,) Iowa  . .< 

Saginaw,  Mich 

Chillioothe,  Ohio 

JaoksonTille,IU , 

Woroester,  Mass 

Manchester,  N.  H 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Lynn,  Mass 

Norfolk,  Va 


197  41 

95  94 

M61 

S3  48 

S3  40 

S3  69 

SI  99 

SI  90 

SI  56 

SI  38 

SI  3S 

SI  04 

SI  00 

SO  80 

SO  30 

19  89 

19  89 

19  88 

19  84 

19  81 

19  6S 

19  61 

19  53 

19  50 

19  07 

18  8S 

18  41 

18  10 

18  06 

17  98 

17  79 

17  75 

17  74 

17  60 

17  47 

17  43 

17  38 

17  33 

17  30 

17  19 

17  IS 

17  IS 

17  10 

17  06 

16  96 

16  77 

16  74 

16  68 

16  67 


$8  08 
10  81 
667 
587 


783 
564 
5  13 
8  57 
6S9 
5  84 
13  14 


350 
9  81 
550 
540 


477 
364 
573 
469 

3  10 
5S0 

4  15 
1  33 
8S3 
443 
4  13 
537 
4  13 
680 
883 
170 
4  16 
600 
666 


540 
367 
664 
396 

6  87 

3  77 

4  05 

7  11 
584 
585 
497 


Bochester,  N.  Y 

Hamilton,  Ohio 

Lawrence,  Mass 

LonisviUe,  Ky 

Nashua,  N.H 

Chicago,  lU 

Wobnm,  Mass 

Kingston,  N.  Y 

Syracuse,  N.Y 

Canton,  OUo..... 

IVirt  Wayne,  Ind 

PittsbBTg,Pa 

Newark,  N.J 

Trenton,  N.J 

Burlington,  Iowa 

UtIca,N.Y 

CohoeSfN.  Y 

Chattanooga,  Tenn 

WatertowB,  N.  Y 

(Georgetown,  D.  0 , 

Washington,  D.  C 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

Long  Island  City,  N.Y 

Hanisbnrg,  Pa , 

Aubnni,N.Y 

Adrian,  Mich 

Blmira.N.Y 

Lafayette,  Ind 

Allegheny,  Pa 

Springfield,  Ohio 

Holyoke,  Mass 

Ithaca,  N.Y 

Newburgh,N.Y 

New  Bedford,  Mass 

Stockton,  Cal 

Newburyport, 

Little  Bock,  Ark. 

Portsmouth,  Ohio 

Portsmouth,  Va. . . 

Soranton,  (fourth  school  diet,)  Pa. 

BelleviUcIU.... 

Woonsocket,  B.  I 

Troy,  N.Y 

Taunton,  Mass... 
Norri8town,Pa.. 
Detroit,  Mich.... 
Springfield.  Dl... 
Biohmond,  Ya... 
Titnsville,Pa.... 


•16  63 
16  58 
16  58 
16  «6 
16  43 
16  39 
16  38 
16  38 
16  31 
16  18 
16  15 
16  00 
16  00 
15  87 
15  64 
15  50 
15  97 
15  31 
15  13 

15  11 

15  06 
14  94 
14  87 
14  80 
14  79 
14  76 
14  75 
14  75 
14  73 
14  73 
14  64 
^4  53 
14  50 
14  46 
14  40 
14  40 
14  38 
14  19 
14  16 
14  03 
14  03 
13  94 
13  99 
13  84 
13  74 
13  73 
13  71 
13  69 
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Table  IL — Average  opeMea per  capita  of  daily  av,  att  incily  publio  sehooU — CootiDned. 


CItiML 


8 

s  S 
I 


I 


I 

a  s 


.G». 

.m 

X««wk.Oklo 

PMhnd^Me 

Xnalk.  Coon 

,jMd. 

Tean , 

Akna,Oiil* 

.Me 

,<Milo 

,K.J 

M 

.K.J. 

,K.J 
OMcieo.  K.  T.. 
Wainifcy,  Ohio 
LK^ort,N.Y 

.m 

UevPa 

pin. 

>r,m 

,Iad 

BqrCitj,  Mieh 

,H.T 

I 

,H.J 

X]HKTiIlo»T«aa.. 


$13  69 
13  61 
13  60 
13  51 
13  50 
13  38 
13  33 
13  33 
13  87 
13  18 
13  17 
13  16 
13  19 
13  10 
13  08 
13  05 
19  93 
19  91 
19  89 
19  73 
19  73 
19  71 
19  71 
19  71 
19  41 
19  37 
19  35 
19  99 
19  99 
19  90 
19  16 
19  14 
19  05 


$1  68 
503 


477 
995 
5  73 
500 
499 
543 

2  10 
490 
368 
465 
497 
630 
496 
430 
4  86 
447 
595 
599 
796 
373 
360 
400 
449 
940 

3  00 
997 
464 
507 
396 
3  15 


Newport,  Ky 

QaiDcy,  HI 

New  Britain,  Conn . . . 

PottSTllle,  P» 

Bangor,  Me 

Raoine,^!^ 

Cheeter,  Pa 

Wilmington,  Del 

Bloomington,  HI . .... 
Steab6nTiIle,Ohio... 
Fond  da  Lao,  Wia . . . 

Lawrenoe,  Kans 

Hannibal,  Mo 

Mariborongli,  Mass .. 

6alecbai«,Hl 

Schenectady.  N.  Y... 

Allentown,Pa 

Alexandria,  Va 

York,  Pa , 

Beading,  Pa 

St  Joseph,  Mo 

Colomlms,  Ga 

Poiighkeepde,K.Y.. 

La  Crosse,  Wis 

JanesTille,  Wis 

Soath  Bend,  Ind 

Warwick,  R.  I 

Altoona,Pa 

Atchison,  Kans 

Carbondale,  Pa 

Danville,  Pa 

Joliet,Hl 


•19  04 

19  00 

19  00 

11  94 

11  80 

11  80 

11  76 

11  79 

1179 

11  65 

11  63 

11  45 

11  30 

11  00 

10  73 

10  69 

10  60 

10  54 

10  35 

10  30 

10  99 

10  00 

989 

950 

9  11 

908 

8  91 

890 

835 

789 

6  51 

(17 


$6  33 

350 

5  67 

393 

960 

4  14 

5S4 

3  77 

4  59 

365 

955 

946 

4  13 

498 

4  51 

330 

4  10 

3  31 

196 

3  74 

9  75 

3  97 

569 

389 
906 
9  01 
9  01 


09) 


Tbe  leporto  of  eities  hiorease  in  interest  from  year  to  year.  One  bnudred  and  ninety- 
two  cities  nmke  returns  and  are  inclnded  in  this  table  against  177  for  1875.  The  em- 
bam«BMotB  in  the  stndy  of  these  statisticsy  arising  from  lack  of  school  census,  div«r- 
rity  of  mehiook  age  and  other  pecoliarities  of  methods  noted  in  connection  with  State 
^jitiiimi,  obtain  here.  Bnt  in  spite  of  all  these,  it  is  manifest  that  efficient  administra- 
tian  of  instroetion  in  mnnieipalities  is  rapidly  increasing. 

in  tbe  organization  of  onr  city  systems  of  edncation  we  have  aimed  directly  at  the 
nnltB  of  tbo  teacher's  work  on  the  individual  pupil  in  the  several  grades,  and  there 
hai  beea  very  generaUy  remarkable  snccees  in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  Some  of 
tibs  umatest  exeellenoes  of  American  education  are  found  in  these  systems,  but  we  are 
WMlilug  a  point  in  their  administration  where  various  questions  are  arising  which 
;  a  earefiil  revision  of  the  whole  field  of  pubHc  school  edncation  in  oar  great 
I  of  population.  Indeed  the  general  administration  of  municipal  affiiirs  in  our 
fepoJar  finin  of  govemmaot  is  starting  some  of  the  most  serious  problems  of  statesman- 
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Bbip.  The  teacher  and  educator  shoald  DOt  be  behind  in  those  which  relate  especially 
to  their  sphere  of  responsibility.  They  must  take  into  consideration  the  entire  school 
population,  and  leave  no  untaught  classes  or  individuals  from  which,  without  let  or 
hindrance,  the  ranks  of  pauperism,  vice,  and  crime  are  to  be  recruited.  To  be  sure  the 
educator  may  say  with  Justice,  as  a  rule,  that  the  child's  life  does  not  oome  under  his 
direct  responsibility  until  five  years  of  age,  and  that,  so  far  as  reached  at  all  by  official 
action,  he  is  affected  at  home  or  on  the  street  only  by  the  general  municipal  adminis- 
tration.* But  the  educator,  if  he  has  not  the  direct  control  in  any  way  over  the  child 
in  this  early  period,  is  by  the  public  set  as  the  watchman  on  this  part  of  the  walL 
The  work  which  he  is  soon  to  take  up  is  begun  here.  The  form  it  takes  here  will  have 
much  to  do  with  his  success  or  failure.  He  cannot  omit  the  study  of  these  outside 
facts  without  plain  dereliction  of  duty.  He  should  be  able  to  give  a  correct  idea  of 
them  and  their  bearings  to  the  public  and  to  the  officials  charged  with  general  munio- 
ipal  administration,  and  cooperate  to  secure  such  legislative  and  administrative  meas- 
ures as  are  best  fitted  to  secure  universal  intelligence  and  knowledge,  in  accordance 
with  the  genius  of  our  institutions.  And  while  this  is  in  a  sense  the  special  duty  of 
the  educator,  it  is  an  obligation  in  which  every  citizen  and  parent  must  bear  a  part. 
In  the  sphere  of  more  direct  responsibility,  involving  the  organization  of  the  city  board 
of  education,  the  selection  of  its  members  and  the  term  of  their  office,  the  extent  to 
which  they  shall  have  exclusive  control  over  the  administration  of  public  education 
without  interference  from  the  general  municipal  administration  of  the  city,  the  pro- 
vision for  houses,  for  the  qualification  of  teachers,  the  methods  of  their  employment, 
the  extent  to  which  professional  supervision  shall  enter  into  the  administration,  the 
frequency  and  manner  of  electing  the  superintendent,  are  in  some  oases  unsettled  and 
in  others  already  beginning  to  develop  evils  suggestive  of  serious  results. 

Generally  the  members  of  the  board  of  education  are  not  paid  for  their  services,  yet 
year  by  year  giving  their  best  thought  and  effort  to  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  they 
come  to  possess  eminent  qualifications,  and  are  benefactors  to  their  communities.  Bat 
not  unfreqnently  in  the  different  cities  the  members  of  the  board  of  education  are 
selected,  it  is  to  be  confessed  with  profound  regret,  without  special  regard  to  their 
adaptation  or  qualification  for  the  duties  to  be  discharged ;  and  often  as  soon  as  they 
have  acquired  a  knowledge  of  these  duties  and  fibcllity  in  performing  them,  they  give 
place  to  successors  selected  with  the  same  disregard  of  qualification.  In  some  plaoes 
the  superintendent  and  teachers  are  subject  to  annual  election,  giving  an  un- 
certainty to  their  official  tenure  utterly  distasteful  to  persons  of  the  required  eminence 
and  fitness.  In  some  cities  the  board  pursues  a  course  of  reasonable  non-interference 
with  what  are  properly  called  the  professional  duties  of  the  superintendent  and  teach- 
ers. In  some,  these  are  not  only  interfered  with  by  the  general  board,  but  by  local 
boards,  resulting  in  damaging  changes.  In  some  cities  there  has  been  an  earnest  strag- 
gle towards  systematic  supervision,  providing  a  superintendent  and  several  assistants, 
with  marked  success.  Occasionally  the  Jealousies  of  assistants,  whose  subordinate 
duties  may  not  be  exactly  defined,  lead  to  irregularities  with  their  chief,  destroying 
the  force  of  systematic  action  and  producing  evils  disastrous  to  all  concerned.  In 
stances  are  pointed  out  in  which  the  selection  of  teachers  is  altogether  capricious,  or  a 
matter  of  favoritism.  In  spite  of  these  and  many  other  defects,  as  I  have  observed, 
our  city  systems  have  attained  some  of  the  greatest  excellences  in  education,  but  to 
the  thoughtful  student  of  these  facts  there  comes  the  suggestion  that  there  are  among 
us  cities  enough,  with  diverse  experiences  enough,  to  begin  to  point  out  methods  of  or- 
ganization and  administration  which  shall  assure  not  merely  immediate  and  favorable 
results,  but  the  best  results  for  the  longest  succession  of  years.  Some  of  our  cities 
have  already  able  series  of  reports.  There  is  much  literature  on  the  administration 
of  education  in  cities ;  there  are  many  persons  possessing  large  information  and  well 
matured  opinions  upon  it.  All  these  should  be  laid  under  contribution  by  the  several  ' 
city  boards,  and  that  thorough  consideration  given  to  their  lessons  which  will  elimi- 
nate the  errors  and  confirm  the  merits  of  the  past  in  systems  worthy  to  receive  and 
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train  the  miUions  of  jouth  coming  to  them  for  their  edacation.  Blany  siiperi  n tendeots, 
taaebera,  and  school  officers  hesitate  in  this  discussion  because  of  their  own  personal 
interest,  bat  they  alone  are  best  situated  to  anderstand  the  points  at  issae,  and  should 
detl  with  them  promptly  and  thorooghly,  so  that  pexils  wherever  impending,  may  be 
sTerted. 

Mr.  Ricko£^  saperintendent  of  instruction  in  the  city  of  Cleveland^  states  in  out- 
Itae  the  different  plans  of  supervision  in  several  of  the  loading  cities,  as  follows : 

^  Boston  has  one  superintendent  and  six  assistant  superintendents.  The  duty  of  the 
saperintendents  ia  to  examine  teachers^  inspect  the  schools,  and  examine  pupils  for 
promotion.  There  are  forty-nine  supervising  principals,  one  in  each  grammar  school 
dirtrict.  The  duty  of  the  principal  corresponds  almost  exactly  with  that  of  the  super- 
xinog  principals  of  Cleveland,  though  he  has  his  headquarters  at  the  principal  school 
bulding  of  his  district,  not  at  the  general  office. 

''New  York  has  one  superintendent  and  seven  assistants,  three  for  grammar  depart- 
mrats,  three  for  primary  departments,  and  one  for  German  instruction.  The  main,  I 
night  say  the  exclusive,  duty  of  these  officers  is  inspection ;  that  is,  examination  of 
•eiMMils.  They  are  the  examine  rs,  also,  of  teachers  who  may  have  been  nominated  for 
positioos  in  the  schools.  The  real  work  of  direction  and  supervision,  as  it.  is  here 
luderBtood,  is  in  the  Lands  of  the  principals  of  the  schools,  of  whom  there  are  more 
thsQ  three  hundred.  They  are  not  included  in  making  up  the  averages  by  which  the 
ramber  of  teachers  in  a  school  is  determined,  and  have  no  classes  under  their  own 
imnediate  instraction. 

**  Brooklyn  has  one  superintendent  and  one  assistant  superintendent.  The  principals 
flf  the  schools,  as  in  New  York,  supervise  the  work  of  their  own  schools. 

*'  Philadelphia  has  no  superintendent.   The  principals  of  grammar  schools  act  as  local 


'*Ciocinnati  has  a  superinten  dent.  There  are  no  assistants  there  having  headquar- 
ten  at  the  general  office  of  the  board  of  edneation.  The  printipalB  of  the  schools  are 
derignated  in  the  rules  as  local  superintendents,  and  have  no  classes  under  their  own 
inttniclion,  most  of  them  being  provided  with  offices  in  their  own  school  buildings. 
The  duties  of  these  local  superintend  ents  correspond  exactly  with  the  duties  of  the  super- 
Tsiiig  principals  of  Cleveland.  There  are  thirty-one  principals  or  local  superintend- 
eits  in  the  entire  city. 

''St.  Louis  has  one  superin  tendent  and  two  assistants,  one  of  whom  has  special  charge 
of  the  Qennan  department.  T  here  are  in  addition  fifteen  supervising  principals,  who 
an  required  to  bear  one  lesson  per  day  in  the  first  grammar  class.  In  other  respects 
their  duties  correspond  to  th  e  duties  of  the  two  supervising  principals  of  Cleveland. 

''Chicago  has  one  superintendent  and  two  assistants,  one  of  whom,  a  lady,  has  charge 
^ledally  of  the  Qerman  instruction.  The  principals  of  schools  act  as  local  superin- 
tokdeatB,  having  no  class  for  which  they  are  specially  responsible.  They  are  generally 
pcovided  with  a  convenient  office  in  the  school  building. 

"  In  Cleveland  there  is  one  superintendent,  two  supervising  principals,  and  two  special 
■tperiDteodents,  one  of  German  and  one  of  primary  instruction.  The  last  is  a  lady. 
The  principals  of  schools  are  responsible  for  the  instruction  of  the  first  grammar 
flasies.  When  these  classes  exceed  forty-five  in  number  the  principals  are  allowed 
aststants,  who  have  charge  of  the  school  in  their  absence  and  take  such  part  in  the 
UMtmetion  of  the  class  as  may  be  required  by  the  principal.  They  have  no  directive 
power  in  the  management  or  instruction  of  other  classes,  except  in  the  hallS|  on  the 
l^ajgronndy  and  on  the  way  to  and  from  school.'' 
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TABLE  m.— NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  followiDg  is  a  comparative  summary  of  normal  schools,  instmctors,  and  papilB 
reported  to  the  Barean  for  the  years  1870, 1871, 1872, 1873, 1874, 1875,  and  187G. 


1870. 

1871. 

187^ 

1873. 

1874. 

1875. 

1870. 

Namberof  institatioiis 

53 

178 

10,028 

65 
445 

10,92S 

96 

773 

11.778 

113 

887 

16,090 

194 

966 
94,405 

137 
1,031 
S9,105 

151 

Number  of  inatmoton 

1,065 

Number  of  studenta 

33,921 

In  the  great  army  of  educators,  these  are  the  officers  nnder  training  to  lead  in  the 
conflict  against  ignorance.  On  them  the  sqcccm  of  the  stroggle  must  depend.  The 
figures  given  repeat  the  lesson  that  we  have  not  a  sufficient  number  of  qualified 
teachers.  All  the  teachers  in  the  coontiy  have  never  been  nnder  normal  training ; 
many  of  them  have  not  even  remote  hints  of  what  right  education  comprehends.  The 
increase  of  normal  schools  and  of  their  graduates  is  gratifying;  but  the  whole  number 
receiving  diplomas  as  teachers  cannot  yet  supply  the  places  of  those  retiring  from  the 
profession. 
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LIX 


- 

State. 

Coonv- 

Ci^j. 

AU  other  agencies. 

•8 

1^ 

11 

11 

ll 

11 

•3 

1^ 

II 

ll 

II 

•3   . 
ll 

IhfciiM 

% 
% 
1 

1 

7 
% 
8 
8 

137 
05 
501 
140 

9 

0 

131 

^TMiftnte 

rMwrtinot 

Ddiwm 

9 
1 
5 
3 
9 

17 
1 

97 
18 
0 

93d 

AamU  ,  , 

1 
9 
1 

1 
3 

98 
8 
• 

96 

130 

000 

987 

90 

1,091 

99 

Ifchwii 

9 
9 

IS 
9 

313 
940 

1 

5 

139 

375 

01 

IMS 

1 

9 

108 

04 

TflrtwtT 

1 

8 

45 

4 
3 

10 
5 

989 

»^,.^^ 

50 

M.1^ 

4 
% 
6 
1 
3 
% 
5 
1 
1 
1 
8 

93 

13 

09 

14 

93 

7 

45 

8 

3 

93 

93 

551 
938 

1.384 
449 
7^0 
900 

1.970 
199 
171 
950 

9;  300 

Itorted 

1 
1 

8 
0 

95 

1 

9 

70 

jB 

ViniMta 

',j.  ,j 

Mhttml 

1 

13 

300 

3 

5 

00 

^.|,^  .^_ 

XtvEM^aUn 

XfvJcmj 

XtvTwk 

1 

35 

1.409 

^B^^  CvrilBft  ....r 

5 

13 

1 
1 

15 

07 

9 

958 

(Hff....  ......  , , 

4 

17 

104 

1,873 

4 

Onfn 

10 
1 
1 
1 
3 
1 
5 
4 

106 
19 
• 
• 
93 
» 
99 
44 

9;  030 
144 

1 

95 

1.155 

57 

1 

7 

10 
84 

110 

To,,— ,1, 

00 
807 
950 

990 
909 

878 

^WIMlrt 

▼h{I.H    , 

1 

5 

108 

WciiTlrfiBte 

1 
1 
9 
bl 

5 
8 
5 

4 

91 

80 

iiMTlrt«rCtlinnWa 

1 

3 

90 

97 

C^ 

38 

TMal« 

74 

050 

15^999 

4 

91 

553 

13 

190 

3.599 

00 

905 

3.700 

•me  iBMMiry  eoatefais  the  stiietly  normal  etiidents  only, 
MiiiHiieeelfcefolleirtagiamnytfy. 
UTiBiini  aid  fron  the  Territoiy  and  from  the  oonnty. 
•Am  S  of  ttieae  tohoob  no  etatiatioa  hare  been  leoelTed. 


as  Cw  as  reported;  lioir  total  nnmher  of 
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Tabt.b  UL-^Summarjf  of  staiiatia 


AUbftinft 

ArkaniM 

CaliforniA 

Connectioat 

Delaware 

Georgia 

lUlnota 

Indiana....-- ••••••••>••- -•-••>•• 

Iowa 

Kanaat 

Kentucky 

Loiiisiaiia.. ...•••.•.-..-•-•--•• — 

Maine 

Maryland 

MaaaaohoaetU 

Michigan 

Minneaota 

Misrisaippi 

Misaonri 

Nebraaka 

New  Hampehire 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Kortb  Carolina 

Ohio 

*  Oregon  ---.••.--.--  ..•.-.••-••.-. 

Penn^lyania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Vermont 

Virginia 

West 'Virginia 

Wisconsin 

District  of  Colombia 

Utah 

Total J 


•151 


128 
15 

84 


135 
IS 
16 
40 


1,065 


Number  of  stadents. 


I 


355 
117 
635 
140 
S38 
S15 
08,039 
&3,0S4 
546 

1,144 
463 
109 
551 
871 

1.4A3 
680 

1.068 
309 

1,718 
198 
171 
638 

5^339 
484 

d3,063 

4 

4.555 

144 

330 

661 

M03 

405 

588 

1,633 

196 

36 


633,921 


Nambor  of  normal 
stadents. 


144 

41 

94 

16 

178 

64 

645 

851 

107 

560 

179 

5 

196 

84 

947 

198 

833 

138 

511 

86 

45 


(6309) 
600 
149 

(c6iB9) 
393 


i 


4 

1,653 

12 

44 

819 

113 

196 

818 

457 

IS 

80 


184 
84 

407 
184 

66 

68 
782 
877 
150 
461 
146 

54 
355 
839 
1.836 
851 
537 

62 

1,125 

106 

126 

818 

9,770 
109 

475 


9,189 

138 

72 

919 

194 

168 

169 

585 

35 

16 


(cl,00d) 
8,064  1      14,048 


Nomber  of  other 
stadents. 


I 


71 


41 
334 


151 
56 

61 


110 
96 
51 
41 


I 


16 
29 


(IW) 


98 
319 

189 
63 
75 
50 


130- 

148 

58 

35 


175 

(0958) 
396 

84 

(«S38) 
197 


456 

0 
87 

104 
84 
18 
84 

886 


207 


346> 
143 


131) 


857 

0 

117 

119 

99 

99 

117 

365 

39 


(01.999) 
9,978  1       3,018 


a  31  were  coonted  twicei 

ftNotallclassifled. 

s  Sex  of  these  not  reported. 
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LXI 


^mmltAoois — Contioncd. 


Gndtttii  k 
AelHCjwr. 

I      Vdhunea    in 

1 

1 

If 

•s" 

1 

1 

111 

2: 

p  p 
11 

"S  s 

1 

1  ^ 

ll 
a  1 

1 

i 

If 

Si 

1 
11 

U 

o 
«  $ 

Is 

1 
§ 

i 

• 

8 

1 

i 

1 

i  s 

i 

E 

s 
s 

1 

It 

a 

s 

i 

1| 

If 

Ml 

8 

8  I     9,  TOO  I 

3 

8 

3 

3 

3 

M    »~ 

14 

9 

1 

1 

0 

1 

* 

9 

« 

39  \   i.oai  I., 

»\     1.500  I 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

0 

1 

41 

500 

1 

4  1         IC  \          650  1 . 

1 
0 

1 
0 

1 
1 

1 

0 

0 
0 

9 

A     A      o 

0 

1 

ml       11«\     5.09al 

1,890 

8 

4 

6 

6 

1 

10 

Ml          40\     4.«00l 

800 

3 

9 

9 

1 

* 

nt       lol   1.300  1 

835 

3 

9 

3 

1 

0 

4 

»l          3sl         975  1 

3 

3 

3 

9 

1 

3 

Tt\          »  1     3,150 

500 

3 

4 

4 

3 

1 

0 

4 

3D  1           18  I            70 

5 
500 

9 

4 

2 
2 

9 

»l           5ol     1,700 

3 

3 

9 

0 

4 

»1           90        3,850 

50 

3 

3 

3 

9 

1 

9 

2 

3 

aeo'            96  1  13,730 

401 

7 

5 

5 

4 

1 

8 

80 

75        1.600 

900 

1 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

-n 

80            450 

50 

3 

3 

9 

1 

1 

9 

€ 

8            830 

04 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

tt5 

171 

4.818 

933 

8 

3 

5 

4 

8 

8    . 

1.000 

500 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

38    . 

1 
1 

6 

8 

1 
1 

7 

1 
1 

8 

0 

1 

6 

0 

1 

5 

1 

38 

1 

\- 

308 

5.466 

95 

8 

15 

3.000 

1,100 

9 

3 

1 

1 

4 

1      188             174 

8^430 

387 

10 

14 

10 

8 

8 

4 

3 

19 

~......  ........ 

1 

........ 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

398 

850 

14,873 

960 

11 

11 

7 

10 

4 

3 

10 

10 

81 

1,200 

90 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

17 

8 

854 

4 

9 

^ 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

9 

81 

18 

800 

60 

4 



8 

4 

4 

9 

7 

T3 

19 

1,885 

75 

3 

2 

2 

3 

1 

3 

57 

41 

9;  245 

90 

9 

9 

1 

9 

1 

9 

77 

49 

2,950 

30 

3 

4 

3 

3 

9 

6 

97 

87 

9^905 

987 

5 

5 

3 

3 

5 

3 

5 

88 

98 

900 

3 

3 

1 

9 

9 

3 

at 

85 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

«•> 

1,757 

98,051 

8^570 

112 

44 

121 

79 

79 

94 

56 

29 

85 

139 

\ 


d  lD«hidM  380  not  olaMifled. 

•  From  5  of  theae  aohoola  no  atatiatica  have  been  reoeived. 
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Table  III. — Appropriations  for  normal  BchooU. 


Name  of  eehooL 


State  Normal  School,  Florenoe,  Alft 

Llnoola  Normal  UnlTenity,  Mazioo,  Ala 

Normal  department  Arkanaaa  Indnatrial  tJniyersity,  Fayetterille,  Ark 
Branch  Normal  College  of  Arkansas  Indnstrial  UnlverBlty,  Pine  Binii;  Ark. 

CaUfomia  State  Normal  School,  San  J086,  Cal 

ConnecUcnt  State  Normal  School,  New  Britain,  Conn 

Normal  department  of  Atlanta  Uniyerdty,  Atlanta,  Oa 

Southern  nUnois  Normal  UnlTersity,  Carhondale,  HI 

Cook  County  Normal  and  Training  School,  Engleirood,  HI 

niinoia  State  Normal  tJniverrity,  Normal,  HI 

Peoria  County  Normal  School,  Peoria,  HI 

Indiana  State  Normal  School,  Terre  Hante,  Ind 

Iowa  State  Normal  School,  Cedar  FfeUa,  Iowa 

Eastern  Iowa  Normal  School,  GrandTiew,  Iowa 

Concordia  State  Normal  School,  Concordia,  Kans 

Leavenworth  State  Normal  School,  Leavenworth,  Kans 

Eastern  State  Normal  School,  Castine,  3Ce 

Western  State  Normal  School,  Farmington,  Me 

Normal  department  Maine  Central  Instltnte,  Pittsileld,  Me 

Normal  department  Oak  Grove  Seminary,  Yaaaalboro',  Me 

Baltimore  Normal  School  for  the  Education  of  Colored  Teachers,  Baltimocei,  Md 

Maryland  State  Normal  School,  Baltimore,  Md 

Massachnsetta  Normal  Art  School,  Boetoo,  Mass 

State  Normal  School,  Bridgewater,  Mass 

State  Normal  School,  Framingham,  Mass 

State  Normal  School,  Salem,  Mass 

State  Normal  School,  Weatfleld,  Mass 

State  Normal  School,  Worcester,  Mass 

Michigan  State  Normal  School,  YpeOanti,  Mich 

State  Normal  School,  Mankato^  Minn 

.State  Normal  School,  St  Clond,  Minn 

Mississippi  State  Normal  School,  Holly  Springs,  Miss 

Tongaloo  University  and  Normal  School,  Tongaloo^  Miss- 
South  East  Missouri  Normal  School,  Cape  Girardeau,  Mo  . 
Normal  department  Linootai  Institute,  JefRsrson  City,  Mo. 

North  Missouri  State  Normal  School,  Kirksvme,  Mo 

South  Missouri  State  Normal  School,  Warrensbnrg,  Mo... 

Nebraska  State  Nonnal  School,  Peru,  Nehr 

New  Hampshire  State  Normal  School,  Plymouth,  N.  H. . . . 

New  Jersey  State  Normal  School,  Trenton,  N.J" 

New  York  State  Normal  School,  Albany,  N.T 

State  Normal  School,  Buffiao,N.Y 

State  Normal  and  Training  School,  Cortland,  N.  Y 

State  Normal  and  Training  School,  Fredonia,  N.  Y 

State  Normal  School,  Geneaecy  N.  Y 

Normal  College,  New  York,  N.Y 

a  Exclusive  of  appropriations  for  permanent  ol^Jeots. 

b  County  appropriatioD. 

«City  appropriation. 


1,400  00 

17.900  00 

18,000  00 

8,000  00 

19,350  00 

Mi^OOOOO 

H'700  00 

65  000  00 

17,000  00 

9,500  00 

0l,7OO< 

dS,a97  00 

9;  397  00 

7,000  00 

7,934  00 

000  00 

000  00 

8,000  00 

14,000  00 

13,000  00 

13,000  00 

15,000  00 

13^000  00 

19;  800  00 

11,000  00 

17,300  00 

5^000  00 

5.000  00 

4,600  00 

03,000  00 

10,000  00 

5,000  00 

10.000  00 

10,000  00 

15^000  00 

5,000  00 

19^000  00 

18,000  00 

18.000  00 

19,146  00 

18,944  00 

88,000  00 

oOS^OOOOO   

d  Also  11,650  dty  appropriation, 
a  Also  1900  county  appropriation. 
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Tablb  in. — JpprapriaUonB  for  norwMl  9choolB — Continned. 


Name  of  tohooL 


•0 


III 


M»l«nlndTraiid]ig  School.  Oiwego,K.Y 

BtatoSccnlaiidXtainiiig  School,  Potsdam.  K.  Y 

OrvBliiiCitj  Honal  School,  C^bTelaad,  OUo 

aninfcyTteUns  School,  Sttodnaky,  CHiio 

■MMbofSteteHoniua  School,  Btoomsbiirg,  Pa 

KbieipUaNorBal  School  for  Girk,  Philadelphia,  Pa 

ToiCbHtarStato  Normal  School,  West  Cheater,  Pa 

2Mb  Uaid  State  Hccnal  School,  PioviiflBce,B.  I 

SteHonalSefaMi  Oofaiatilft,aO 

Orthm  State  Kormal  School,  CaatlekNi,yt 

J^kaioB  Slate  Kemal  School,  Johii8on,yt .*. 

ShuyfalSfJiool,  BaDdolph,yt 

r*MBt  State  Koraal  School,  EainiMni,W.yA 

1Mb  Ssmal  School,  Glenrill^W.ya 

XnyaCaOaffN  State  KorsMd  School,  Himtiiigton,W.ya 

Shaphod  College,  Shepherd8town,W.y a 

T«tlA«^  State  Kormal  School,  West  Liberty,  W.ya 

Qittirii  State  ¥cniial8<diool,0ohkosh.  Wis 

Vlnarfi  Stale  5onialSdiool,P1atteTi]le^WU 

teiBSattl  School,  Whitewater.  Wis 

Tiitiill  iiu  Hnaud  School  Waahington,  D.  C 

t  UnlTerat^  ofDeoerei,  Salt  Lake  City,  T7tah.. 


118,000 

17,435 

55,300 

51,400 

d9,888 

514.813 

8,350 

10,000 

15,000 

1,500 

1,500 

1,500 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 


$40  09 
47  00 


11,380 
18.533 
16,318 
51,800 
da;  000 


850 

867 

15  00 

725 

959 

14  49 

10  33 

953 

38  57 

18  33 

40  37 

56  90 

00  57 


•IxelaoiTe if  appropriatkiiis for  pemiMieiit  ol^Jects. 

Katyappcepilathm. 

€  Aho  fSS^OOO  apedal  appropriatioii  for  lebnildinj;  dormitory. 

<T«Ritodal  ai^ooptiatiao ;  alao  $440  ooanty  impropriation. 

The  qnaUfiofttioDS  of  teaohers  for  coantry  schools  have,  as  a  role,  been  widely  differ- 
^  from  the  qnalificatioiis  of  those  engaged  in  teaching  in  cities.  Uaaally  advanced 
>i<netioQ  doYelops  moie  rapidly  in  centres  of  population,  and  city  school  systems 
^  ■■  a  role,  ibr  a  long  time  fhmished  in  some  form  instmction  in  high  schools  as 
^adranoed  as  that  afforded  in  institations  known  as  academies.  It  was  more  in  the 
>*teal  coarse  of  events  for  the  boys  and  girls  in  the  city  than  for  their  brothers  and  sis- 
te  io  the  coantry  to  enjoy  these  privileges.  These  high  schools  have  largely  famished 
^teaehers  in  oor  cities.  City  schools  have  been  also  taaght  more  months  in  the  year, 
laihafe  paid  on  the  average  higher  wages,  than  the  country  schools ;  and  therefore 
*ffnMh  more  nearly  to  famishing  the  opportnnity  for  a  permanent  professional  career, 
kfteocmutry,  too,  generally  the  teachers  have  been  famished  simply  from  the  ad- 
^iMed  rtnwos,  <»  were  the  best  papils  in  the  several  schools  where  they  began  to 
%vt  instmction.  Sometimes  the  papil  who  songht  to  teach  attended  for  a  term  or 
a  a  Belaboring  academy^  and  obtained  some  hints  of  advanced  studies.  The  normal 
iM  in  the  United  States  has  entered  npon  its  career  with  this  mixed  condition  of 
teanmnd  it^  and  the  qnestion  arises,  Shall  normal  schools  prepare  teachers  solely 
^  As  coantry  ot  city  schools,  or  for  both  T  Besides,  the  normal  school  has  not  always 
^Sioorded  the  privilege  of^termining  whom  it  shoold  admit.  It  i^med  to  pre- 
Mteicbers  for  their  pr<^8sional  work,  bat  found  many  students  coming  for  instrao- 
ii*«ho  were  not  well  grounded  in  the  knowledge  of  the  branches  which  they  would 
^isotafl  to  teach;  and  being  compelled  at  the  outset  to  seek  to  remedy  this  pri- 
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rnary  evil,  a  large  amoant  of  its  time  and  expeDditure  has  oooseqaentl  j  been  absorbed, 
not  in  teaching  persons  how  to  teach,  bat  in  preparing  them  to  receive  the  profes- 
sional instruction  which  the  school  was  primarily  established  to  impart.  Normal  school 
teachers  and  officers  have  straggled  against  this  condition  of  things,  and  now  they  are 
oensared  largely  for  having,  here  and  there,  yielded  to  the  infloence  of  the  obstacle  they 
have  sought  to  overcome. 

Prof.  Uiram  Orontt,  who,  as  secretary  of  the  board  of  trostees,  has  done  so  maoh 
toward  establishing  and  maintaining  the  State  normal  school  in  New  Hampshire,  well 
states  the  progress  of  pablic  sentiment  in  connection  with  normal  schools : 

The  views  now  entertained  by  our  intelligeat  legislators  are  largely  shared  by  nearly 
all  the  other  States  in  the  Union.  At  first,  tne  normal  school  met  the  same  hostility  and 
opposition  in  other  States  as  it  encountered  here.  But  as  the  people  became  familiar  with 
the  working  and  results  of  these  professional  schools,  they  not  oniv  sustained  those  which 
had  already  been  established,  but  established  others  wherever  they  were  needed.  And 
as  their  need  grew  more  urgent,  they  contributed  more  liberally  and  cheerfully  to  in- 
crease their  usefulness.  They  fally  understood  that  they  could  not  afford  to  lose  the 
advantages  of  normal  training,  as  they  realized  that  they  were  getting  more  than  an 
equivalent  for  the  money  thus  expended.  And  so  it  is  with  us.  We  have  found  by 
experience  that  normal  training  adds  greatly  to  the  value  of  the  teacher's  service.  It 
creates  ready  skill,  and  makes  available  professional  knowledge.  With  normally  edu- 
cated teachers,  we  have  no  longer  to  undergo  the  expense  and  loss  of  educating  our 
teachers  in  the  school  room ;  we  may  know  that  our  schools  will  be  elevated,  and  our 
children  properly  taught,  and  inspired  with  the  love  of  learning.  This  is  a  positive  gain. 
If  our  normal  school  has  done  no  more  during  these  five  years  than  to  demonstrate, 
as  it  has,  the  great  need  of  such  an  institution  in  the  State,  it  would  not  have  been 
established  in  vain.  But  it  has  done  still  more  for  the  cause  of  popular  education.  It 
has  educated  the  people  to  a  higher  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  our  public 
schools,  and  created  a  demand  for  better  qualified  teachers,  and  nas  done  much  already 
toward  furnishing  a  supply.    We  cannot  go  back,  we  must  go  forward. 

Dr.  W.  F.  Phelps,  in  his  report  of  the  Winona  Normal  School,  remarks : 

There  is  no  longer  any  room  for  donbt  that  the  standard  of  education  is  advancing 
among  the  people,  and  that  there  is  a  higher  appreciation  of  the  necessityof  skilled  labor 
in  the  school  room  as  well  as  in  the  material  arts  and  industries  of  life.  That  the  growth 
of  this  conviction  is  one  of  the  most  direct  and  valuable  results  of  our  normalschool 
work,  abundantly  justifying  all  the  labors  and  expenditures  incurred  in  its  behalf,  no 
Just  and  really  well  informed  observer  will  longer  be  inclined  to  dispute.  The  teacher 
question  is  at  the  foundation  of  all  educational  progress.  Poor  teachers  cannot  make 
good  schools.  Poor  schools  cannot  make  good  citizens.  ^  A  supply  of  qualified  teachers 
will  not  appear  at  our  bidding.  Like  other  great  blessings,  tuey  must  be  sought  by 
the  wise  application  of  means  adequate  to  secure  the  desired  result.  As  the  State  has 
established  common  schools  for  the  education  of  its  children,  it  must  establish  and 
liberally?  support  normal  schools  and  institutes  for  the  training  of  its  teachers.  The 
last  proposition  is  a  corollary  of  the  first.  The  two  must  stund  or  fall  together.  Hav- 
ing assumed  the  mighty  task  of  educating  the  people  to  a  proper  appreciation  of  the 
ri^ts  and  duties  of  a  sovereiiru  citizenship,  the  State  has  no  alternative  but  to  go  for- 
ward and  make  its  means  f  uUy  adequate  to  accomplish  their  benign  purposes.  It  is 
the  solemn  obligation  of  every  friend  of  his  country  and  of  humanity  to  do  his  utmost 
to  render  this  conviction  universal. 

Some,  indeed,  have  so  far  mistaken  the  growing  strength  of  institutions  for  normal 
training  that  they  have  ventured  to  assail  them  indiscriminately.  Their  friends,  how- 
ever, have  only  to  demand  that  these  schools  be  permitted  to  perform  the  task  for 
which  they  are  avowedly  established  and  conducted,  and  that  they  be  Judged  by  this 
standard.  The  friends  of  popular  education  need  everywhere  to  see  to  it  that  those 
seeking  to  become  teachers,  and  desiring  the  necessary  professional  training,  obtain  the 
general  culture  necessary  before  entering  the  normal  school.  If  this  can  be  accom- 
plished, the  question  relating  to  the  support  of  these  schools  will  be  greatly  simplified 
and  more  easily  answered.  Beyond  all  this,  moreover,  there  should  be  a  philosophical 
study  of  the  relation  of  pedagogy  to  the  whole  subject  of  education.  So  far  the  in- 
struction in  our  schools  of  law,  medicine,  and  engineering,  and  in  our  colleges,  is  under- 
taken, as  a  rule,  by  those  who  are  learned  in  the  particular  subjects  they  are  to  teach, 
whether  they  have  or  have  not  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  pedagogy  as  applied 
to  their  particular  department  of  instruction.  So,  also,  school  officers  of  varioas 
grades  are  selected  who  are  totally  ignorant  of  the  very  elements  of  the  philosophy  of 
education.    Moreover,  I  regret  to  observe  that  not  a  few  teachers  of  the  theory  and 
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paettee  cC  edncstkm  in  the  normal  schools  themselyes  seem  to  have  no  adequate  an- 
;  of  the  aabjeet.    Again,  there  are  those  who  deserve  all  oommendation  for 
( ftnd  aaooess  in  formolating  their  pedagogic  ideas  and  theories. 
Tbm  following  ^yllabos  of  a  course  of  study  in  a  normal  school,  by  Miss  Delia  A. 

Liikrop,  the  fiDnner  distiognished  principal  of  the  Cincinnati  Normal  Schooli  desenres 

lytoial  atleniion : 

L—HBTOBT  OF  SDUCATIOll. 

«.  Ancient  «l»»tioD j  gSSSS^ 

i  The  Schoolmen. 

k  Miediarral  education <  Reviyal  of  learning. 

(  £ise  of  schools  and  uniTcrsities. 


a  Mbdera  education. 


Baoon. 
MUton. 
Montaigne. 
'  i  Locke. 
Bousseau. 
Spencer. 


Pimetieal  edneators. 


Linguists. 


Bealists. 


Humanists 


d.BeTiew. 


\ 

fJesuits. 
I  Ascham. 
J  Sturm. 
*  \  Batich. 
1  Jaootot. 
VComenius. 

iFrancke. 
Basedow. 

JPestalozzi. 
FrobeL 


Education  in  (Jermany. 
Education  in  England. 
Education  in  France. 
Education  in  America. 


a.  Definition. 
i.8eadng. 
fL  Promoiion. 

c  Opening. 
4,  Becreation. 
f.  Dwmiasal 

c  Nature. 

dL  Puniahmenta. 

cF^iteoiis. 

cPnpils. 

c  Patcoua. 

dL  Anoeiate  teachers. 

jLYlflitora. 

^Patrons. 

i.  AMoeiate  teachers. 
ILTistton. 

A  TisBperature. 
A  Cleanliness. 

&  Teacher. 


LSohook 
h.  Object, 
e.  Programme. 

h.  Study, 
e.  Privileges. 

3.  OovemmmL 
ft.  Mode.- 

4.  M(4ive8. 
h.  Pupils. 

5.  OuaZ{/foa<iofM. 
h.  Teachers. 

6.  BigkU. 
h.  Committee. 

«.  Special  teachers. 

7.  Duties, 
h.  Committee. 

e.  Special  teachers. 
k,  I^fe^sion. 

a  Health, 
h.  Ventilation. 

9.  Care  of  teadken. 


e.  Organization. 
/.  Becords. 


c  Recitation. 
f.  Recesses. 

c  Rewards. 

c  Teachers. 


c.  PrincipaL 
/.  Pupils. 


0.  PrincipaL 
/  Pupils. 


c  Light. 


h.  Pupils. 

Moral  cmltwre,  profi^tnees,  o}>edienoe,  triUt^fulnees,  neatness,  etc 
&  Whyneecsnsry.  h.  How  secured. 

UL— STATB  SCHOOL  L4W  AMD  COI  SCHOOL  SIOULATIOKB. 
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IT.— MBTHODS  OF  TIACHIHa 

a.  Reading  and  spelling.  h.  Namber,  weight,  size. 

e,  LaDgnage,  conipoaition.  d.  Place  and  geography. 

e.  Form  and  color.  /.  Lessons  on  pl^ts  and  minerals. 

g.  Lessons  on  animals  and  the  hnman  body,  h.  Lessons  on  miscellaneons  obj  ects. 

i.  Penmanship.  j,  Mnsio. 

k.  Drawing. 

y.— CBinClBM  LISBOKB. 

TL— iSAcmNa  nr  pbacticb  DBPAxncEirr  undbb  OBinc  isacebbs. 

TABLE  IV.— COMMBROIAL  AKD  BUSINESS  COLLEGES. 

The  following  is  a  comparatiye  exhibit  of  colleges  for  basiness  training,  as  reported 
to  this  Bureau  from  1870  to  1876,  inclusive: 


1870. 

187L 

1873. 

1873. 

1674. 

1875. 

1876. 

Knmberofinstitationa 

96 

154 

5^834 

60 

168 

6.460 

53 

S63 

8;  451 

lis 

514 

aa,3»7 

126 

577 

SS,89S 

131 

594 

26,109 

137 

Nunber  of  instmoton 

599 

Sramberofstadents 

85^334 

Table  IY. — Summary  ofatatUtica  ofoommerddl  and  husineas  ooUegea. 


StetM. 


Number  of  stadents-A 


I 


9 

It 


•s 


I 


r 


California. 
(Georgia.... 
Illinois.... 
iDdianA..., 
Iowa , 


Kentacky , 

Looitiana 

Maine , 

HarylaDd 

Hassachoaetta 

Michigan , 

Minnesota , 

Mississippi 

Missoori 

Nebraska , 

Kew  Hampshire , 

New  Jersey , 

New  York , 

North  Carolina , 

Ohio 

PennsylTania , 

Rhode  Island , 

Tennessee 

Virginia 

Wisconsin , 

District  of  Colombia. . 


4 

6 

13 

6 

7 

•37 

86 

8 

10 

44 

5 

3 

19 

113 

1 

41 

44 

19 

7 

1 

30 
S 


al,113 
816 

63,095 

M,038 

M.674 
W77 
857 
879 
378 
341 
1,174 

51,316 
338 
100 

cl,363 

M30 

133 

398 

(4,344 


901 

8,336 

1,348 

1,047 

134 

860 

831 

378 

856 

1.014 

1,033 

893 

100 

911 

110 

60 

894 

3,373 


827 
15 
885 
658 
989 
83 
97 
48 


600 

400 

S»905 

1,900 


514 


85 
160 
318 

45 

0 

977 

60 

53 

118 

1,065 


500 

147 

1,000 

860 


575 
850 


51,965 

^858 

666 

5898 

48 

51,391 

150 


1,435 

740 

616 

883 

84 

1,193 
105 


633 

804 

150 

69 

18 

311 

45 


1,850 
493 

3,150 

470 

513 

890 

0 


Total. 


137 


509 


85^834 


18^533 


6,613 


17,133 


a  Indndeo  18  not  reported  separately. 

5  Some  students  are  In  both  day  and  eyening  schools. 


e  Includes  175  not  reported  separately. 
d  Includes  914  not  reported  separately. 
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BUSINESS  COLLEGES.  LXVII 

I  hsre  repeatedly  in  tbeae  reports  aUaded  to  the  deficienoies  of  oar  commercial  eda- 
MtMNL  Instead  of  diaonsaing  these  statistics  in  detail,  I  desire  to  call  attention  to 
ane  iieataiea  of  oonuneroial  ednoation  in  European  oonntries. 

AUSTRIA. 

neCommaeial  Academy  of  Vienna,  (Wiener  Handels-Academie,)  founded  in  1857, 
■  the  most  important  sobool  of  commerce  in  Austria. 

Tlie  fond  of  $166,000  witli  which  it  was  established  was  raised  by  subscription.  It 
m  prorlded  with  valuable  technological  ooUections,  a  museum  of  raw  materials  and 
■ana&Btared  artieles  found  in  commerce,  and  with  a  finely  equipped  chemical  lah- 
Matoty  for  the  analysis  of  commodities. 

The  academy  is  nnder  the  control  of  a  board  of  management  (Verwaltungsrath) 
fwisting  of  m  preaidf^nt,  Tice-president,  and  seyen  other  members.  The  principal  is 
kmwn  as  director.  The  faculty  consists  of  20  professors  and  3  instructors  in  stenogra- 
phy and  drawing. 

The  eoorae  of  study  is  given  io  two  divisions  of  two  years'  duration  each,  four  years 
a  all;  the  first  being  preparatory,  and  the  second  more  strictly  professional. 

To  be  admitted  into  the  first  yearly  course  of  the  preparatory  division,  the  applicant 
■ast  be  at  least  14  years  of  age,  and  have  completed  the  course  of  study  given  in 
tke  lower  Gymnasia  of  Austria. 

For  admiiMtion  to  the  second  year's  course  of  the  preparatory  division,  he  must  be  15 
7«aia  ai  age,  with  corresponding  qualifications. 

F^  admiaaion  to  the  first  year's  course  of  the  second  division,  the  age  of  17  years  is 
Rqaisite;  and  to  the  last  year's  course,  18  years  of  age,  with  a  certificate  of  honorable 
^aaebaigo  Irom  tiie  higher  Oymnasinm. 

The  inatmetion  in  the  first  division  embraces  general  and  commercial  arithmetic, 
phyneal  geogn^hy,  history  of  Austria  and  of  the  world,  zoology,  mineralogy,  botany, 
md  physiology,  calligraphy,  preparation  for  book-keeping ;  Gtorman,  English,  French, 
■id  Italian  luignages.  These  branches  are  further  devcdoped  in  the  higher  courses. 
Hid,  bendes,  commercial  calculation,  commercial  history  and  law,  exchange,  the  rela- 
tMaa  of  geography  and  statistics  to  commerce,  and  the  principles  of  political  economy 
ve  tbonmghly  taught. 

Tbe  price  of  tuition  is  about  $60  per  annum,  with  a  laboratory  fee  of  (2  extra.  The 
■BBber  oC  pupils  was,  in  1873, 600. 

f^^i^Mt  the  regular  courses  of  instruction,  (for  day  scholars,)  there  has  also  been 
lyeaed  an  evening  course  for  such  as  cannot  attend  during  the  day.  This  course  lasts 
kma  October  1  to  April  15.    The  evening  course  was  attended  in  1873  by  350  pupils* 

FBUSSEA. 

Thb  following  is  the  course  of  study  pursued  in  a  Prussian  school  of  commerce : 

L  German,  French,  and  English  languages. 

S.  Geoeral  study  of  commerce  and  industry,  including  definitions  of  commerce,  differ- 
ent kinds  of  trade,  auxiliary  means  of  trade,  coinage,  weights,  measures,  monSy,  bank* 
ii^  aad  exchange,  and  the  most  important  laws  relative  to  commerce  and  industry. 

3L  Commercial  and  industrial  book-keeping,  (by  single  and  double  entry.) 

4.  Comraercial  correspondence  in  (German,  French,  and  English* 
'    8w  Coouneroial  penmanship. 

€.  Qeneral  and  commercial  arithmetic 

T.  Hatoral  history. 

&  Phj^ca  and  chemistry. 

H  Physiology. 

Ml  Techmdogy. 

U.  Commercial  law,  oonmiercial  history,  and  geography* 

II  Drawing; 

IX  Steoograpby. 

the  tutioafise  is  |60  per  annum*  (^r^r^n]r> 

Digitized  by  VnOOQ  IC 
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BBLOTXTlf. 

The  school  of  commerce  at  Antwerp  is  an  institntion  which  was  founded  in  the  year 
1852  by  the  government  of  Belgium.  The  course  of  instruction  embraces  two  yeus, 
and  is  both  theoretical  and  practical.    The  following  are  the  branches  of  study : 

1.  Theoretical  division.  General  history  of  commerce  and  industry ;  conuneroial  and 
industrial  geography;  political  economy  and  statistics;  general  principles  of  law; 
comparison  of  commercial  and  maritime  rights,  and  the  principles  of  international  law 
in  their  relations  to  commerce ;  the  customs  of  Belgium  and  other  principal  countries; 
study  of  constructions  and  maritime  armaments. 

2.  PracHoal  division.  Commercial  affairs  and  banking ;  accounts  and  the  management 
of  books ;  corre8i>ondence ;  study  of  natural  productions  and  of  merchandise ;  oone- 
spondence  in  the  (German,  French,  Flemish,  English,  Spanish,  and  Italian  languages. 

The  lessons  in  the  theoretical  department  are  principally  by  lectures,  the  students 
taking  notes  and  undergoing  subsequent  examination  upon  the  subject  matter. 

The  instruction  is  given  by  8  prdfessors,  2  assistants,  and  3  chiefs  of  bureaus.  The 
tuition  fee  is  |50  per  annum. 

Graduation  takes  place  after  a  satis£EM>tory  examination  before  a  commission  ap- 
pointed  by  the  minister  of  the  interior. 

Students  who  attain  diplomas  of  highest  distinction  may  receive  a  bursary  for  travel 
in  foreign  lands.    The  government  granted  this  favor  to  three  pupils  in  1864,  and 
since  that  time  eight  other  students  have  been  subsidized  in  like  manner. 
Table  V. — Number  of  KindergUrten,  instructors,  and  pupils  for  1873,  1874, 1875,  and  1876. 


1873. 

1874. 

1875. 

1876. 

Number  of  institutioiii 

43 

73 

1,858 

55 

185 
1.636 

95 

816 

8.809 

138 

Number  of  fostraoton 

364 

Number  of  DODiis  .t..«. .............................. ................ 

4.096 

Table  V, Summary  of  st4xtistics  of  Eindery&rten, 


Stotes. 


II 


II 


h  4 
I- 


Oalifornia '. 

Colorado .' , 

Connectioat 

IllinoU 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kentacky 

Maine. ..> 

Maryland 

Massachoeetta .* 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Miasonri , 

New  Hampshire r 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Ohio 

Pennsylraoia 

Booth  Carolina 

Tfisoonsin 

District  of  Colombia 

Total -xr*..- 

— — — . -FRrlhyNiC^^^ 


8 
1 
8 

8 
1 
1 
4 
8 
3 
9 
4 
8 

85 
8 

14 

SO 
5 

13 
1 
5 
6 


3 
1 
6 

81 
8 
4 
6 
8 
8 

81 

6 

8 

141 

4 

31 

45 
9 

81 
8 

15 

14 


35 
8 
87 
SOI 
Ifi 
90 
M 
42 
83 

m 

90 

fiS 
1,20? 

34 
5« 
654 

9i 
S0< 

a 

IG 


130       304 


4.09< 


EINDEBG2BBTEN.  LXTX 

lUi  inmfflary  in  regard  to  Kindergarten  is  fall  of  enoonragement.  The  contrast 
hrvecQ  tbe  figures  of  lt^5  and  those  of  1876  shows  great  increase.  The  4,090  childruo 
ubided  an  indeed  an  extremely  small  fraction  of  the  total  population  of  the  admitted 
ipi^  bat  they  are  widely  aoattered,  and  each  Kindergarten  has  an  influence  over  more 
thntkose  diraetiy  in  attendance,  by  pointing  oat  the  better  way  of  beginning  to  train 
Ike  cUkfB  mind,  and  illostrating  the  method  in  a  manner  readily  understood  by  all 
thi  iMTe  to  do  with  childhood. 

If  tbare  be  anywhere  too  maoh  reliance  upon  the  book,  if  methods  of  instruction  are 
iDoabitiaflt,  or  axe  too  destruotiFe  of  child  nature,  the  true  Kindergarten  is  fitted  to 
rfM  •  nmedyr  It  should  be  dearly  distinguished  from  what  is  known  as  object 
skUdi,  and  iJao  from  the  idea  of  mere  play. 

&•  opportunities  afforded  by  the  Centennial  for  bringing  the  idea  of  the  Kinder- 
prtBi  to  the  attention  of  teachers  and  parents  were  well  improved. 
Hmg  the  year,  the  Caaaibility  of  establishing  the  Kindergarten  in  small  country 
tiiMtad  of  connecting  it  with  city  systems  has  found  additional  illustration. 
Agntleman  in  Florence,  Mass.,  after  having  experimented  with  the  Kindergarten 
alMOvii  parlor  for  the  benefit  of  his  children  and  those  of  his  neighbors,  erected  a 
W)diig64  fiMt  by  40  feet^  with  two  stories  and  an  attic,  furnished  throughout  with 
kit  nd  eold  water,  well  ventilated,  especially  adapted  to  secure  the  sunshine,  and 
RBdmd  additionally  attractive  by  pictures  and  growing  plants.  In  addition  to  the 
vd  ^pointed  hooscy  there  are  appropriate  grounds.  The  efficiency  of  the  work  in 
iiiittcwased  by  tlie  meeting  in  each  month  of  the  mothers  of  tbe  little  children  with 
Aetasdier. 

Soneof  oor  school  laws  provides  for  the  admission  of  children  under  four  years  of 
|g^  tad  most  of  them  fix  the  age  of  admission  at  five  or  six.  The  Kindergarten,  reach- 
Kg  below  this  age,  has  on  this  account  and  also  because  of  the  expense  experienced 
iioolfiM  in  becoming  a  part  of  public  school  systems. 

Tbe  experiment  of  a  single  Kindergarten  in  connection  with  the  public  schools  was 
NUMBoed  in  Boston  in  1870.  In  St.  Louis  the  Kindergarten  has  become  a  part  of 
tte  poblie  system  on  a  larger  scale.  The  superintendent,  Bir.  Harris,  a  careful  observer 
rftke  philosophy  and  practice  of  the  Kindergarten,  makes  an  extended  statement  of 
i^iieliUi  his  report  for  the  year.    He  says: 

IbeoAvof  Miss  Susie  £.  Blow  to  undertake  gratuitously  the  instruction  of  one 
tacbcr  appointed  by  the  board,  and  to  supervise  and  manage  a  Kindergarten,  provided 
^  board  would  furnish  the  rooms  and  a  salaried  teacher,  was  accepted  August  26, 1S73, 
adMias  Marv  A.  Timberlake,  one  of  the  primary  teachers,  was  assigned  to  a  room  in 
^  new  bnilding  of  the  Des  Pdres  School  set  apart  for  the  experiment.  Under  the 
(Q^Masm  and  eminent  practical  sagacity  of  Miss  Blow,  the  Kindergarten  soon  devel- 
^  nmisiD^  results.  In  the  following  spring  I  described  its  results  thus: 
"Tbe  urmation  of  habits  of  cleanliness  and  jMUitenees  is  marked  and  successful.  Bat 
^  ^f elopment  of  the  intellect  in  making  quantitative  or  mathematical  combinations 
aaonnirprising.  Geometry  and  arithmetic  seem  to  unfold  simultaneoasly  in  the 
■ii^of  the  pupils.  They  are  trained  to  exercise  their  facnlties  in  recognizing  form, 
Aipeiaod  DumMT,  as  well  as  in  designing  combinations  with  them.  Tkus  training  in 
^•lact  and  quantitative  is  counterbalanced  and  compensated  by  a  discipline  of  the 

in  various  ways — drawing,  folding  paper 
on  with  sticks  and  softened  peas,  modelling 
)ractised.  It  would  seem  as  thoueh  Frobel 
ice  of  industrious  and  usefal  people.'' 
}ts  down  to  a  date  later  than  that  covered 
Lrten,  with  a  total  enrolment  of  2,400  pupils 
The  experience  of  the  union  of  the  Kinder- 
8t.  Louis  is  full  of  valuable  snggestions, 
1  under  "  Cost,"  "  Conditions  of  economy," 
s  and  occupations,"  "  Educational  results," 
kindergarten  Americanized."  Under  "Ro- 
M>1,  industrial  drawing  is  the  only  branch 
the  hand  and  the  eye.  The  Kindergarten, 
The  practical  advantage  of  possessing  a 
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Bkilfal  hand  is  not  easily  to  be  overestimated/'  Under  **  Preparation  "  he  states :  "  li 
is  foand  that  the  children  who  come  from  Kindergarten  excel  the  others  in  ability  oi 
self-help,  in  matnrity  and  qaiokness  of  sense  perception,  and  in  their  grasp  of  thooght 
In  one  room  38  per  cent,  of  the  pnpils  had  come  from  the  Kindergarten,  and  62  pei 
cent,  had  received  no  Kindergarten  training ;  the  average  age  of  the  former  was  7,  ol 
the  latter  6^^  years.  Those  who  had  been  in  the  Kindergarten  averaged  1^  quarters 
work,  and  those  who  had  not  been  there  averaged  1  quarter's  work.  Those  who  ha^ 
been  in  the  Kindergarten  averaged  a  half  year  older  than  the  others.  Their  a  veragi 
work  was  50  per  cent,  more,  as  measured  by  the  standard  of  promotion  and  for  the  lini' 
ited  time  on  which  tlie  estimate  is  based."  Again,  he  remarks:  "Twenty-one  pnpili 
of  another  school  had  been  in  the  Kindergarten  an  average  of  1^  years,  and  performed 
the  work  laid  down  for  19  weeks  in  16  weeks.  The  28  pnpils  who  had  not  attended  thi 
Kindergarten  performed  the  work  laid  down  for  18  weeks  in  17  weeks.  In  matters  o: 
skill,  taste,  neatness,  and  many  other  things,  this  measure  is  no  test  whatever." 

TABLE  VI.— 8ECONDART  tNSTRUCTION. 

The  following  in  a  comparative  summary  of  the  number  of  institutions  for  seoondarj 
instruction  making  returns  from  1871  to  1876,  inclusive: 


1870. 

1871. 

1878. 

1873. 

1874. 

1875. 

1878. 

dumber  of  iostitatioDS. .................... 

638 
3,171 
80,297 

811 

4.501 

98,920 

944 

r,058 

118,570 

1,031 
5.406 
98,179 

1,143 

6.081 

10^835 

1.2a 

S,99i 
106,641 

Nomber of  Inatmotora 

Kfimber  of  students 

In  no  part  of  the  educational  field  has  the  collection  of  statistics  encountered  g^reatei 
difficulties  than  in  that  of  secondary  instruction,  i.  €.,  in  the  grade  intermediate  between 
superior  and  elementary.*  Secondary  instruction  is  specially  imparted  in  city  bigt 
schools,  in  academies,  in  preparatory  schools,  whether  conducted  independently  of  or  iu 
connection  with  institutions  for  superior  instruction,  and  in  normsd  schools  to  those 
pupils  who  require  the  information  thus  given  preparatory  to  undertaking  their  pro 
fessional  labors. 

The  summary  immediately  following,  which  precedes  the  generalizations  of  Tablet 
VI  and  VII,  is  made  as  an  aid  to  those  who  wish  to  gain  a  comprehensive  view  oi 
secondary  Instmotion  and  find  difficulties  in  tracing  the  details  through  the  several 
tables  in  the  appendix  which  contain  the  institutions  in  which  this  instruction  u 
imparted.  All  who  would  limit  public  iustmction  to  the  elementary  grade  may  well 
scrutinize  this  summary.  In  all  the  various  institutions  in  which  instruction  of  a  see 
ondary  character  is  imparted,  according  to  these  reports  there  are  enumerated  onlj 
184,440  pupils.  Can  any  fair  minded  statesman  look  at  these  numbers  and  at  oar  total 
population  and  the  demands  for  this  grade  of  information  in  the  public  and  ptivate  af 
fairs  of  the  country,  and  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  too  much  work  done  in  this 
grade,  that  there  are  too  many  receiving  this  measure  of  education  f  The  facts  clearly 
reveal  weakness  in  our  system  of  culture  at  this  point,  where  in  Germany  there  U 
great  strength  and  superiority.  It  fs  not  merely  that  they  have  in  the  different  Ger* 
man  states  universal  education  so  effectually  carried  out,  but  that  they  carry  so  man^ 
of  the  pupils  up  into  the  higher  courses  of  instruction.  Education  is  not  only  univer- 
sal,  but  it  is  carried  farther  with  a  greater  number  ;  hence  the  greater  effectiveness  oi 
tbeir  educational  systems. 

*Not  only  are  these  general  divisions  of  elementary,  seoondary,  and  superior  for  ttom  definite,  bnt, 
as  will  be  seen  in  looking  over  the  annual  reports  of  the  oonntry,  the  programmes  of  stndy  in  each  arc 
without  exact  definition.    It  would  perhaps  be  more  useful  if  there  were  published  by  the  schools  each 


year  what  has  been  accomplished  in  the  several  grades,  instead  of  at  the  beginning  of  each  year  whal 
It  is  proposed  to  do.  Then  we  should  havo  the  record  of  acts  instead  of  intentions,  and  possibly  find 
the  present  oontuflion  with  reference  to  classification  and  gradation  somewhat  relieved.  As  ft  hac 
been,  and  now  is,  the  difficulties  in  getting  out  a  measurably  onrreot  report  of  secondary  instruction  in 
this  country  are  indescribable  Wilh  the  hearty  oodperatiun  of  educators  in  this  grade,  however.  con< 
elderable  progress  has  been  made  in  gaining  a  knowledge  of  what  is  accomplished.  The  information 
on  this  subject  in  the  citv  and  State  reports  is  becoming  dearer.  Those  who  wish  to  examine  tho  in* 
formation  given  to  this  Bureau  specially  in  detail  will  find  it  in  the  high  school  grade  in  the  table  rf 
cities,  in  the  table  of  preparatory  schools,  and  in  that  of  academies.  A  nd  iu  the  abstracts  of  informa< 
tion  tiiere  will  also  be  found  further  details  not  yet  possible  to  include  in  any  of  these  tables. 
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ain  97  cities.  C^  r\nin]o 
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Table  VL— Pabt  l.^8immar$ 


Btetos  and  Tenitoiiei. 


OaUfornJ* 

OODlMOUoilt 

DelAware 

GeorgU 

nUnoia 

IndUuui.. .••...••.... 

Iow» 

XflBtooky 

liOoiaiaiui 

Haine 

Maryland 

Masaaohoaetto 

liJohigaa 

Minoflaota 

Miaaiasippf 

IflaBonri 

KawJeraey 

KewYork 

North  Carolina 

OUo 

Orogon  •••••.•••..•., 

PennaylTania 

Tenneaaee 

Toxaa 

Yermont , 

Virginia 

'Wisoonafn 

District  ol  Columbia 

Indian  Tevritoiy 

Nowlfezloo 

Total,  Pari  1... 
Total,  Parts... 
Total,  Part  3... 

Grand  total.... 


I 


S19 
819 
098 


Instmotors. 


Female. 


9 

8 

SO 

39 

848 

99 

85 

U 

134 

4 

19 

4 

83 

13 

19 

9 

6 


1,05 


9^551 


141 
1,914 
1,393 


3,448 


Number  of  atndenta. 


TotaL 


103 

1,091 

449 

90 
743 

40 
150 

05 
370 
981 

91 

1,389 

138 

90 
139 
159 
376 
494 
3,967 
549 
366 
140 
9,173 
130 
950 

39 
611 
115 
470 

60 
108 


15,095 
091,645 
M9,9T7 


106,647 


Female. 


103 

1,013 

439 

90 
796 

40 
150 

65 
370 
981 

91 

1,380 

138 

90 
139 
150 
376 
494 
3,970 
537 
366 
140 
9^169 
130 
950 

38 
006 
115 
470 

60 
108 


14,956 

443 

36,399 


51,796 


91,139 
31,893 


53^101 


90 
094 
195 

90 
537 

31 
150 

00 
910 
976 

11 
654 
109 


56 

83 
338 
175 
9^330 
379 
351 

96 
1,498 

90 
995. 

39 
489 


439 
60 
90 


9,598 
13,954 
44,748 


68,300 


1 

I 


40 
169 
101 

40 


5 

143 

18 

10 

315 

9 


39 
56 

147 

1,906 

989 

34 

44 
479 

40 
8 

95 
977 


900 

3 
6 


i019 
9^949 
9,616 


16,570 


146 

10 
10 
S3 

0 
SO 

0 

51 

183 

7 
185 

8 


91 

10 

1S7 

49 

1,1S8 

30 

833 

S3 

479 

0 

190 

4 

150 


131 


19 

3,944 
6,606 
7,116 


10,966 


a  Sex  of  63  not  reported. 


Digitized  by 


Google 


SECONDAEY  INSTEUCTION. 


LXXUI 


^  iMMiei  ff  BokooUfcr  hajf$. 


of  ■tndoiiti. 


! 
I 

]| 

I! 


h 

'I 

II 


I 

I. 

I 
I 


I 


Libraries. 


i 

1 


i 


Property,  ineome,  &o. 


4 
I 


ll 
II 


II 

Ml 


13 

114 


1 

7 

11 

90 

167 

31 

• 

9 


7 
155 

4 


900 

1,700 

^585 

S,000 

500 

700 

150 

900 

068 

1,850 

j|,000 

18,  T» 

8,750 

300 

400 


000 

150 
900 


175 

5 

50 


100 


90 


19001500 

978,000 
90,000 
71,000 
48^000 
15^086 
1,000 
78,100 
5,500 
50,000 
508,800 
168,000 


$185 


16,000 


450 


0 
i500 
1,000 


0 
350 
100 


•37,000 
66,500 

4,000 
80,138 
10,000 

1,800 

500 

19.370 

1,800 


680,000 


40,800 


43,785 
44,500 


4,000 
i875 
88^183 
18,800 
5,100 
5,800 
14,700 
810 
1,900 
3,410 
4,650 


81 
1,101 

87 
400 
100 
965 
910 
0 

78 
450 


115,000 

31,000 

90^000 

186,000 

1,309,917 

84,500 

901,900 

18,000 

3,500,000 

5,500 

60,000 

58.000 

99,500 


90,000 
10.000 
18,000 
6,000 


1,800 
1,000 
5^180 


90^000 


170,900 


88.995 

6.100 

94.150 

95,500 

943.837 

11.890 

18;  978 

1.500 

97.890 

4.600 


8;  000 


510 


37.734 


100 
300 
600 


31,500 


18,000 


8,500 

0 

7,560 


97 
1.8n 


953 

|l.i04 


504 
56 


974 

10 

949 


110 
959 
304 


90 
963 
386 


89 

9n 

396 


118,796 
133,389 
833,813 


4,498 
3,094 
11,998 


7.311.503 
S.  364. 388 
9.918,588 


8431.500 

194,000 

8,416,675 


821,815 
13,370 
167,580 


749.781 
780.186 
1,108.356 


\m 


1t6« 


1,440 


596 


673 


739 


768 


485^938 


19,584 


88;  588;  479 


3^384,175 


409;  105  8,638.383 


fr  Sex  not  reported  In  all 


Digitized  by 


Google 


LXXIV       REPORT   OF  THE   COMMISSIONER  OP  EDUCATION. 

Table  YI.— Pabt  2.— 5«fitiiiarjf 


1 

Instmotors. 

Namber  of  students. 

Statea  and  Territories. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total 

Hale. 

Female. 

A 

A 

5 

Alabama  .».,t- .r,..r --- 

8 
10 
8 
14 
9 
3 
5 
7 
8 
4 

15 
5 
8 

14 

16 

1 
5 
4 
4 
1 
1 

13 

87 
6 
8 
8 

30 
4 
4 

11 
4 
4 

11 
3 
9 

83 
8 
1 
1 

3 
88 

8 
17 

3 
88 

1 

88 
7 
3 

36 

85 
1 
7 
4 
6 
8 
9 

96 

111 

9 

6 

41 
8 
5 

19 
3 
8 

13 
1 
7 

87 
3 

1 

6 
87 
17 
88 

8 
34 

8 
78 
13 
80 
84 
09 
87 
10 
77 
90 

5 
86 
13 
86 

6 

6 
58 
388 
80 
106 
16 
179 
90 

9 
43 
83 
18 
56 

7 
71 
133 

5 
10 

4 

166 

1.367 
818 
747 
30 
518 
196 

1,046 
416 
336 
116 

1.158 

849 

89 

786 

0596 

60 

874 

198 

385 

85 

48 

479 

3,997 
438 

1,856 
830 

1.453 
93 
188 
801 
858 
357 
613 
106 
874 

1.188 

135 

815 

55 

80 
10 
6 
8 

40 
9 
13 
30 

45 

8 

13 

3 
5 

17 
90 
88 

33 
6 
6 

85 
8 

13 
9 

11 
5 

0 

146 

1,357 
806 
739 
30 
478 
117 

1,034 
386 
336 
116 

1.113 

849 

89 

784 

580 

60 

974 

105 

380 

85 

48 

468 

3,837 
394 

1,356 
830 

1.431 
87 
176 
776 
850 
344 
603 
106 
874 

1.177 

130 

815 

55 

138 
743 
178 
418 

30 
353 

86 
416 

40 

80 

50 
919 
839 

89 
536 
314 

60 
144 
188 
345 

85 

37 

13 

4 

156 

4 

40 

35 

393 

1 
546 

30 
183 

34 
178 

87 
197 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticat 

Delaware 

Florida 

Gewcia  .•••.•..•••■>••••• 

IlUnoia 

IndiaDa 

Iowa...  «••.•*.  •..•.•...•*. 

3 


153 
35 
39 

900 

143 

13 

39 

77 

7 

3 

8 

156 

147 

70 

347 

331 

14 

81 

16 

190 

15 

Kaniaa 

Kentooky 

Kaine .......... .....T^.r- 

Maryland 

ICicliiffaa 

Mfn^ftfA^     ^...., , 

Mlfflffflpnl    ..,.., 

Mifffoart k 

Nebraska 

New  Hampshire  . 

New  Jersey 

974 

9^698 

408 

814 

50 

1,046 

89 

131 

646 

848 

333 

471 

101 

779 

961 

135 

51 
553 

59 
73 

146 

1.510 

51 

77 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Oresm........... 

Pennsylyania 

330 
19 
63 

134 
19 
94 

130 
4 
81 

195 
6 

611 

69 

6 

186 

100 

908 

141 

10 

601 

484 

Bhode  Island 

Sonth  Carolina 

Tennessee ................ 

Texas 

Vermont 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

Wisoonsin 

Distriot  of  Colombia 

Indian  Territory. ....  .  ^ ,. 

Newlfezioo 

Washington 

Total,  Parta 

318 

466 

1,914 

031,645 

443 

31,139 

13.954 

9,949 

6.606 

Digitized  by 
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Google 


8EC0NDABT  INSTEUCTION. 


LXXV 


Smber  of  sliideDta* 


I 
I 
i 

A 

u 

i 


I 


I? 
11 


1 


h 
^1 


I 


t 

I. 
It 

I 
I 


I 

i 
ft 


1 


Libraries. 


1 


8,350 
600 

<i;400 
900 

1«S00 
50 

3,100 


500 

(no 

8,000 

fi»300 

500 

3.750 
fl^OOO 


300 

643 

S,100 

S,000 

500 

1,800 

91,507 

800 

7,500 

23 

13,810 

i400 

500 

aooo 

1,930 
9;  535 
6,600 
3,700 
4,350 
7,891 


415 


100 


315 
30 


55 


100 
31 

100 
90 


50 

533 

6 


345 
873 


80 
168 


Property,  inoome,  &a 


$10,000 

353,000 

75,000 

843,500 


11,000 
835.000 
38,000 
47,000 
108,000 
446,000 
38,650 
43,000 
141,000 
105^000 


79,000 

44,500 

41,500 

95,000 

15,000 

151,300 

1,396,538 

118.000 

136,000 

33,000 

372,500 

131,000 

70,000 

157,000 

45.000 

80,000 

64,000 

110,000 

835.000 

873.000 

79,000 


8.000 


I 
1 


a 


♦5,000 


1,000 


108,000 


10,000 


1350 


8.090 
100 


6,900 


700 


4,000 


II 

I 


15,000 

59;  876 

17,000 

17,537 

9;  760 

3,313 

9,950 

80,000 

3,500 

9;  900 

9,600 

96,996 

9,000 

5,000 

39;  589 

14,375 


11,800 
9,400 

23,860 
8,000 


92,118 
191,994 

16,000 

48;  055 
800 

89;  668 

10,000 
3,075 

35,300 
3,800 
3.000 

14,100 


-14.199 
3,968 


9;  000 


56 


10 


950 


963      m 


133,399 


3,094 


5,36i3d8 


194,000 


13.370 


780,186 


Digitized  by 


Google 


LXXYI      BEPOBT  OF  THE  COBiMISSIONEB  OF  EDUCATION. 

Table  VL— Part  3.— Nummary  oj 


States  and  Tflnitories. 


I 
I 


Initrooton. 


Female. 


Hamber  of  atndento. 


Total. 


Male. 


Female. 


& 

A 


1 


yCmjmmai 

QTew  Hampshire 

cKew  Jersey 

OffewTork 

— Korth  Carollnft 

'Xohto 

Oregon 

C^nnsylvanta 

OUiode  Island 

— 6onth  CaiolinA 

1  Tennessee 
Texas 

O^ermont 

--Vlrginta 

--■West  Vlrglnta , 

)^Wisoonsln 

."District  of  Colombia.. 

Newlfexioo 

Utah 

Washington 


4 
4 
10 
81 
8 
4 

73 

14 

11 

37 

9 

S8 

8 

98 

8 

«7 

8 

9 

• 

9 

36 

94 

119 

15 

34 

9 

37 

3 

7 

9 

95 

5 

3 

8 
3 

1 
8 

1 


6 

5 

13 

97 

17 

5 

91 

38 

17 

60 

3 

49 

7 

39 

93 

51 

8 

9 

6 

18 

80 

50 

958 

16 

57 

16 

91 

8 

11 

70 

19 

48 

6 

1 

19 


9 

3 
91 
30 
14 

9 
80 
35 
18 
89 

1 

58 
10 
44 
19 
49 

7 
95 
15 
90 
53 
61 
340 
97 
55 
15 
95 

8 
14 
58 
13 
51 

4 
90 
94 

4 


490 

313 

888 

1,099 

'  495 

331 

04,153 

9;  989 

1,177 

414,377 

78 

8,377 

886 

s8,991 

1,083 

9,138 

315 

951 

0514 

699 

o3,645 

ol,964 

ol5,377 

1,976 

03.975 

919 

o3,8Sl 

965 

0947 

04,400 

899 

9,793 

964 

743 

967 

113 

50 

ol,365 

94 


974 
180 
430 
603 
306 
195 

9;  996 

1,199 
584 

9;  903 
44 

1,934 
157 

1,466 
793 

11,93 
181 
454 
985 
360 

1,974 

1,186 

7,893 
651 

1,578 
477 

8,071 
149 
879 

8^379 
478 

1,415 

148 

315 

537 

61 

85 

617 

10 


816 
133 
458 
496 
189 
136 

1,855 

1.083 
503 

8,090 
34 

1,143 
199 

1,325 
360 

1,015 
134 
497 
934 
969 

1,506 
748 

7,374 
635 

1,461 
435 

1,589 
116 
991 

1,948 
490 

1,308 

116 

428 

450 

52 

95 

508 

14 


445 
959 
601 
815 
390 
178 

3,353 
995 
919 

9,191 
78 

1,747 
986 

1,708 
934 

1,9S4 
319 
799 
943 
496 

9;  531 

1.076 

9,997 

1,143 

1,750 
575 

1,953 

56 

47J 

3,987 
714 

1,693 

950 

6^ 

117 

77 


49 
51 
86 

870 
89 
57 

841 

310 
70 

405 


463 
16 

496 
77 

497 
17 

108 
69 
53 

733 

395 
1,635 

136 

413 
5? 

566 
88 
84 

546 

13a 

644 
39 


139 


1,147 


Total,  Part  3. 


698 


1,935 


1,393 


09,977     36.399 


31,693 


44.746      9.61i      7.116 


oSexnotroportm 


Digitized  by 


Google 


SECONDABY  INSTBUCTION. 
9fmiMoUfor  hajfs  amd  girls. 


Lxxvn 


VoBber  of  atodenta. 

1 

1 

i! 

|i 

r 

1 

LibrorlM. 

Property,  inoome,  ^o. 

i 

n 

lit 
II 

II 

^ 

1 
1 

t 
t 

1 

i 

1 

II 

1  (1  1' 

II 

1 

1 

1 

4» 

11 

,  .1 

1 

8.190 

30 

$13^000 

♦5.000 

5,800 

18.850 

10 

5 

3 

9 

38,000 

Ifi 

» 

7 

7 

5 

1.780 

60 

103,000 

•6.000 

1600 

0» 

S7 

19 

1 

u 

18 

13 

6^718 

383 

335,800 

134,000 

7.860 

13,053 

-^« 

91 

9 

4 

1,330 

90 

91,500 

1.300 

13.756 

-S7 

■••••• 

4 

8 

1.975 

300 

94,000 

50.000 

3,000 

3.300 

-^1 

loe 

74 

94 

16 

87 

35 

4.545 

613 

197,700 

19.000 

9.600 

90.716 

/M 

89 

99 

6 

19 

11 

5^584 

104 

553,000 

35,100 

3.100 

36.546 

^^16 

e 

9 

4 

5,167 

53 

146,000 

49,500 

4,950 

13.300 

^W 

189 

80 

9 

19 

18 

17 

8,996 

637 

871,900 

63,700 

4.950 

35,526 

K 

11 

18 

1 
94 

40 
5^800 

3 
30 

8,000 
838,400 

0 
1,500 

0 

IM 

103 

41 

19 

46.806 

\    8 

0 

3 

O 

1 

8.000 

15^000 

0 

0 

9.000 

C^ 

88 

9B 

11 

11 

14 

" 

6.640 

68 

397.800 

135,503 

7,365 

16,374 

--• 

0M» 

jl 

3 

4 

4^800 

813,500 

500 

33,475 
46.938 

90 

S3 

11 

18 

13 

11 

15,545 

636 

741,099 

653.301 

40,413 

X    1 

5 

1 
6 

570 
8,877 

30 
368 

50.000 
103,500 

7,000 
10,000 

700 
1,000 

6,160 

16 

11 

3 

13.586 

35 

8 
9 

8 

5 

1,000 

800 

64,300 

900 

900 

6.300 

90 

3 

7 

3,110 

343 

153,000 

6.300 

$:oo 

7.0iW) 

r  "9 

37 

97 

4 

15 

17 

17 

15,356 

1,843 

335.700 

193.330 

11,984 

35,933 

^  i» 

40 

94 

5 

19 

19 

15 

5,075 

907 

618,900 

63.500 

5.465 

63.599 

''T33 

^\     164 

47 

TO 

66 

74 

73,039 

1,934 

2,077,849 

495,141 

31,753 

353.353 

^«         90l          6 

3 

7 

3.633 

68 

56.500 

6.000 

600 

13.153 

X  16*       123  1       «S 

10 

17 

17 

8,388 

890 

580,400 

115,450 

9,715 

30.141 

44         91 

4 

1 

4 

6 

774 

54 

56,500 

11,500 

4,370 

13,150 

0»         55 

49 

9 

83 

34 

84 

30,987 

763 

761, 940 

48.850 

3.390 

114,934 

Q14            0 

9 

0 

3 

1 

4,00G 

665 

710.500 

130,000 

8,700 

40,000 

s 

8 

3 

1.614 

347 

67,000 

5,381 

)   3mI    9S3 

119 

35 

8 

37 

35 

6,500 

630 

854,800 

15,800 

1,100 

51,095 

r    53  1    i^QQ 

13 

15 

5 

6 

1,530 

500 

53,000 

10,600 

f)S18  1      93 

30 

14 

13 

14 

SO 

7,757 

838 

397.700 

159,300 

9,960 

38,867 

— «l      15 

8 

'        « 

1 

3 

50 

11.700 

9,000 

130 

4,300 

-  ,-         1 

1 
8 

1 

4 

760 
3,655 

30 
70 

65,000 
309,000 

6.300 

y''z\"." 

6 

5 

13,800 

1,185 

17,061 

,.^           1 

8 

3,000 

1 

5,000 
43,000 
45,000 

350 

15 1      8 

}           3 

9 

3 

3 

1,638 

160 

900 

10, 210 

1 

1 

150 

8,000 

1,000 

1,500 

•-.  i......|... 

^8S7|L664  1    880 

943 

304 

386 

396 

233,813 

11,998 

9,913,588 

9;  416, 675 

167,530 

1,108,3.^6 
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LXXVni  REPORT   OF  THE   COMMISSIONER  OF  EDUCATION. 

TABLB  yn.— PREPARATORY  SCHOOLS. 

Detailed  statistics  of  preparatory  schools  will  be  foand  in  Table  VU  of  the  appendix. 
Prior  to  1873  these  schools  were  not  separated  from  those  for  secondary  instruction. 
The  following  is  a  comparative  statement  of  the  statistics  of  these  schools,  as  reported 
to  the  Bnrean,  for  1873, 1874, 1875,  and  1876 : 


1873. 

1874. 

1875. 

1876. 

13'iunber  of  institatlons 

86 

690 

13,487 

01 

607 

11,414 

103 

746 

1£;954 

105 

Nmnbdr  of  instmcton..........  ............................. 

736 

Sfmntier  of  Btadenis 

IS; 360 

These  preparatory  schools  are  another  class  also  doing  the  work  of  secondary  In- 
struction, but  having  special  reference  to  the  preparation  of  students  for  admission  to 
our  colleges.    In  some  instances  they  are  a  part  of  the  college  organization. 

Table  YIL^Summary  of  $tatiiti4S8  of  preparatory  sckooU* 


Statet. 


Alabamft 

Galiibniia... 

Colorado 

Gonneoticat 

Goorgift 

lUinoia 

Iowa 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachnaetta... 
KewHampehire. 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania . . . . 
Bhode  Island.... 
Bonth  Carolina... 

Texas 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Wisoonsin 


Total. 


6105 


11 
34 
3 
56 
1 

31 

8 

33 

14 

147 

41 

31 

163 

38 

S5 

44 

4 

3 

6 

13 

10 


736 


Number  of  students. 


18 

4 

453 


103 

14 

815 

19 

1,353 

378 

150 

734 

338 

183 

317 

6 

10 

60 

119 

36 


4,417 


s  & 

'J 


II 


3 

4 

.3 

809 

40 

34 

457 

115 

57 

36 


1,311 


i 
1 

§ 


150 
0369 

10 
594 

30 
113 
103 
410 
876 
901 
837 
181 
1,384 
438 
658 
445 

89 
840 

35 

43 
166 


06,741 


•S  «  i 


^  s  9 

S  S  « 

'^  si 


47 
5 

188 
74 
30 

167 
10 
84 
80 
3 


80 
8 
0 

19 
0 


19 
70 

3 
8S 
73 

4 
14 

5 


858 


ainolndes  834  stndents  onclassifled. 

b  The  table  contains  the  names  of  8  schools  firom  which  no  statistics  have  been  reoelTed. 
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Tablx  VIL — Summary  of  BiatUtics  of,  yreparaiory  achooU — Continaed. 


Libraries. 

Proper^,  iDcome,  See, 

Steies. 

i 

1. 

It 

II 

^4 

1^ 

Receipts  for  the 
last  year  fh>m 
tuition  fees. 

ihtem 

500 
5,608 
S.000 
6.800 

150 

191 

0 

100 

$50,000 
818.000 

15.000 

481.500 

5.000 

90.000 
190,000 
137.500 

34.000 
885,500 
378,000 
817,  OCO 
1,856,368 
105.000 
391,000 
171,000 

80,000 

$900 

rdfcmia  ... 

$0 

158,000 

0 

$0 

11,470 

0 

19,000 

Caknfa - 

3,000 
84.688 

GMKfk 

TI«Mf _ 

5.800 
7,707 
3.345 
8,500 

90.750 
6.660 
8,050 

13»702 

750 

7,750 

4,600 

850 
185 
45 

368 
5 

1,171 

40 

935 

195 

5,000 

Inm. 

58,000 
61,000 

4.900 
3,750 

8,648 

Yriae 

8,518 

]f«7had 

15,000 

340,100 
178,000 

197.493 

83,195 
10,900 

15,854 

140,483 

ScvHaapaUre « 

3fer  Jflney 

10.190 

7,100 

95,781 

jffvTerk 

Obb 

38,500 

60,000 
100,000 

4,800 
6,000 

38.508 

IMeUhnd 

31,316 
187 

SaatkCaitdiM 

Tem, 

1.900 
1,000 
3.775 

TeiMot 

75 

18.000 
57,000 
80.000 

30,000 

1,500 

1.500 

TvgiDia 

8.000 
7.856 

vinsaaiB 

16.000 

TMal 

95.897 

3,644 

4.663,868 

1.176,593 

81.169 

458,048 

TABLE  Vin. — SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTIOW  OP  WOMEN. 

8t«ti«tio8  in  detail  of  schools  for  the  superior  edacation  of  women  will  be  fonnd  in 
Table  YIII  of  the  appendix.  The  following  is  a  comparative  summary  of  institutions, 
iartnietoTS,  and  pupils,  from  1870  to  1876,  inclusive: 


iB7a 

IflTL 

1879. 

1873. 

1874. 

1875. 

1876. 

SoAereflBstitatloiis 

S3 

378 
5,337 

136 
1.163 
18;  841 

175 

1.617 

11.888 

905 
8,180 
94,613 

909 
9.985 
93.445 

993 
9^405 
93.795 

995 

9.404 
93,856 

^■^bwQrttadcmts. 
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Tabub  ym.'—SMmmarp  of  statUHes  of  in$H 


Corps  of  inttmotion. 


I 


I 


I 


Stadeots. 


I 


11 


I 


CalifornU ... 
Conneotioiit . 
Dolaware.... 

GoorgiA 

nUnoU 

IndiiuiA  ••••■ 
Iowa 


Kentaoky . 
I^onisiuui  • 


HaryUnd 

HMSftohoMtto.... 

Hiohigan 

Minnetote 

MiMiasippi 

Hiaaonri 

New  Hampahlre.. 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  CazoUnft  .. 

Ohio 

Oregon 

PeniifylTaiil*.... 
Sooth  CaioUiia... 

Tennsssas 

Texas 

Yennoiit 

Yirgiiila 

WestYiiginla.... 
Wisconsin 


88 
M 
11 

114 

114 
19 
S3 
10 

134 
M 
11 

e61 

164 
19 
15 
47 
90 
S4 
49 

945 
96 

139 
11 

908 
38 

135 
89 
10 

ISl 
99 
94 


63 
46 
36 

6 
73 
94 
14 
91 

8 
90 

4 

4 

44 

111 

16 

19 

35 

71 

91 

33 

199 

70 

103 

U 

148 

94 

95 

38 

4 
71 
19 
16 


917 
37 
40 
3d 
534 
906 
70 


15 


60 
408 


90 
361 

48 

10 
939 
940 
143 

90 
669 
138 
907 

90 
351 
103 
498 
148 


939 

89 

157 


Total.. 


995   9,195  .  864   1,600 


909 


8,373 


aClaasifloation  not  reported  in  all  oases.      ft  Sox  o 
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LXXXI 


I.M4 


M 
141 

114 


1-1» 


97 


1 
119 


lO 

« 

101 
14» 
81 
31 

144 


I 

I 

1 

o 


13 
Id 


=3 

J8  a 
§ 

a 


3 
1« 
15 

ft 

8t 

9 

14 

0 

6 

4 

30 

S 

4 

1 


«3M 

lao 

1,756 

«1,184 

«»R 

900 

74 

at  837 

c90 

ISO 

301 

1,309 

168 

«178 

691 

«oe7 

S70 

oSBl 

«9;M5 

fl»17 

«t416 

140 

«i.9n9 

•463 
«S.S97 

«554 

0» 

al,S74 

«ai7 


10 


Libraries. 


i 
§ 

I 

d 


11,300 
3,100 
5,300 
3,750 
11,050 
8,600 
1,300 
1,900 

700 
9,850 

700 

8,500 

8,090 

38.233 

070 

535 
5.400 
3,000 
8.390 

XVHb 

21,768 

5,700 

19,450 

400 

16,  OSS 

1,950 

S8.500 

1.150 

775 

5,300 

600 

1,400 


I 

I 


50 


190 
150 
363 


400 

75 

375 


800 

75 

3,494 

75 


185 
50 
170 


480 


930 
0 


100 
830 


15 
100 


106 


Property,  income,  itA, 


1445.000 

90,000 
905,000 

60,000 
498,700 
695,000 
115,000 

95,000 
130.000 
418,500 

30,000 

95,000 

105,000 

1,055.500 

103,000 

99,500 
949,000 
819,000 
135.000 
315.000 
9,193,900 
9l».000 
945,000 

95,000 
837.000 
105,000 
614,500 
191,500 
110,000 
495^000 


185^000 


I 

I 


10 

10 
500 

6,000 

600 

0 

0 

90.000 
46,000 

1.600 
9,800 

450,000 

30,334 

90,000 
154,000 

1.900 
11,040 

43,800 
5,500 

5^000 


49.950 

1,500 

30.000 

10,000 


4 


I' 


9;  694 
330 
300 


9,475 


9,100 
500 


X^n 


19< 


«tS3.856 


143      918,896      8.897 


10,823,400 


841,950 


56»808 


-VI 


«Sez  of  8  tOMhers  not  gi^en. 
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Degrees  conferred  by  instituUona  for  the  superior  instruction  of  women. 


States. 


AUbftma... 
California. . 
Delaware- 
Georgia.... 

BUnoia 

Indiana.... 
Kansas.... 
Kentaoky . 
Louisiana.. 

Maine 

Maryland.. 
Minnesota. 
Mississippi 


a  . 


34 

13 
13S 

43 
6 
% 

39 
8 
5 

81 
3 

86 


States. 


Missouri 

New  Jersey.... 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohiff 

Pennsylvania.. 
Sonth  Carolina. 

Tennessee 

Texas  

West  YirKinia. 
Wisconsin 

Total 


15 
10 
15 
S9 
71 
41 
14 
130 
11 
8 
16 

69G 


Iq  the  stady  of  these  statistics  many  important  lessons  will  be  fonnd  npon  the  very 
•soifaoe  of  the  tables.  In  endeavoring,  however,  to  understand  the  comparative  merits 
•of  the  several  institutions  there  shonld  be  oarefhl  consultation  of  their  programmes  oi 
study  and  of  the  work  actually  accomplished  by  the  several  pupils  in  each.  Whatevei 
the  improvements  in  superior  instruction  foi  women  have  been  in  the  past,  it  is  cleai 
to  a  careful  observation  running  through  a  series  of  years  that  improvement  is  steadily 
progressing.  Woman  has  a  larger  participation  in  the  instruction  given  in  colleges 
first  established  exclusively  for  men ;  and  those  devoted  solely  to  the  purpose  of  im- 
j[>arting  to  her  this  grade  of  instruction  are  increasing  in  their  endowments,  in  theii 
appliances,  and  in  the  thoronghnees  of  their  work.  Yassar  has  been  strengthened  by 
the  estabUshment  of  Wellesley  and  Smith ;  and  no  doubt,  ere  long,  preparatory  schools 
(intended  to  fit  young  women  to  enter  these  colleges  will  come  into  existence,  with  am- 
ple provisions  and  able  instructors.  Having  important  bearing  upon  the  value  oi 
diplomas  given  and  the  elevation  of  the  standard  of  superior  instruction  for  women,  I 
imay  call  attention  to  the 

BABVABD  XXAMDIATIOXB  FOB  WOMBN. 

In  his  last  annual  report,  the  president  of  the  university  says : 

''The  examinations  for  women,  first  held  in  1874,  have  proved  useful  and  wiU  here- 
.  after  bo  a  regular  part  of  the  work  of  the  university.  Local  committees  weie  organized 
in  1875-^6  for  conducting  these  examinations  at  New  York  and  Cincinnati,  and  accord- 
ingly examinations  will  be  held  simultaneously  in  the  first  fortnight  of  June,  1877,  at 
•Cambridge,  New  York,  and  Cincinnati.'' 

The  following  paragraphs  from  the  last  university  catalogue  will  indicate  the  char- 
-acter  of  the  examinations : 

**  The  examinations  are  of  two  grades : 

'*  I.  A  general  or  preliminary  examination. 

'*  IL  An  advanced  examination  for  those  who  have  passed  the  preliminary  examina- 
>tion. 

'^Prelimimary  examinaUon. 

"The  preliminary  examination  embraces  the  following  subjects:  English,  Freocb, 
physical  geography,  either  elementary  botany  or  elementary  physics,  arithmetic, 
algebra  through  quadratic  equations,  plane  geometry,  history,  and  any  one  of  the 
three  languages — German,  Latin,  and  Greek.  C^r^r\n 
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"This  examination  ean  be  taken  as  a  whole  only  by  yonng  women  who  are  at  least 
nfODteeo  yean  old.  It  may,  howeveri  at  the  option  of  the  candidate,  be  divided  be- 
tween two  yean;  and,  in  this  case,  the  minimnm  age  of  admission  is  sixteen  yean. 
Ifocsodldate  wiU,  in  any  case,  be  admitted  to  examination  on  a  part  of  any  subject ; 
lod  DO  secoont  wiU  be  made  of  a  partial  examination  unless  the  candidate  has  passed 
■MMtorily  in  at  least  three  snljects.  If  the  oandidate  passes  in  three  or  more  snb- 
jeeti^  the  resolts  of  the  partial  examination  will  be  recorded  by  the  nniyersity ;  but 
aooertificato  will  be  given  until  the  whole  examination  has  been  passed. 

"Candidatee  who  divide  the  preliminary  examination  will  be  expected  to  attain  a 
MNwhat  higher  degree  of  excellence  than  those  who  present  the  nine  subjects  at 

'^Advanced  examinatiUm. 

"The  advanced  examination  is  for  young  women  who  have  passed  the  preliminary 
enninatioQ,  and  who  are  not  less  than  eighteen  yean  old.  It  is  divided  into  five 
mttknm,  in  one  or  more  of  which  the  candidate  may  present  herself.  These  sections 
Be  as  follows: 

*L  LoMgwoffm, — Candidates  may  offer  any  two  of  the  following  languages :  English, 
Freoeh,  GcRnan,  Italian,  Latin,  Greek. 

"  2.  Pkjftieal  weimoc.^  Candidates  may  offer  any  two  of  the  following  subjects :  Chem- 
Ktiy,  physioe,  botany,  mineralogy,  geology. 

^1  MatkemoHca,'-  Candidates  must  present  solid  geometry,  algebra,  logarithms,  uid 
pkoe  trigonometry,  and  one  of  the  three  following  subjects:  Analytic  geometry, 
■f<ihanic8,  spherical  trigonometry,  and  astronomy. 

"  4  BiitofTf, — In  1877,  candidates  may  offer  either  of  the  two  following  subjects :  (1) 
Ae  history  of  Continental  Europe  during  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  1517-1648; 
(3)  English  and  American  history  from  1688  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

"&  Fkilompkif, —  Candidates  may  offisr  any  three  of  the  foUowingsubJects :  Mental 
pbOosophy,  motral  philosophy,  logic,  rhetoric,  political  economy." 

Candidates  who  successfully  pass  the  examinations,  receive  certificates  from  the 
vuTenity. 

HAEVAED  UinVBBSITT. 
PfiKUMDUBT  BXAlfnUIXOH  FOB  WOMm. 

A  B—  has  passed  (passed  with  distinction)  (passed  with  the  highest  dis- 

tiwtion)  the  preliminary  examination,  held  at ,  on  the of ,  187-,  under 

tbe  direeUon  of  the  Faculty  of  Harvard  College,  and  is  entitled  to  proceed  to  the 
aiTsneed  examination. 


PreHdent 
Gahbbidgs,  Augugt  1, 187-. 

HABYABD  XTinTEBSITY. 
ADVAVCED  BXlimATIOV  VOB  WOMBI. 

A B having  duly  passed  the  preliminary  examination  on  the of 

— ^»187-,  has  been  admitted  to  the  advanced  examination  in  the  section  (sections) 
^ — ,  and  has  passed  (passed  with  distinction)  (passed  with  the  highest  distinction) 
^pOBoibed  examinations  in  — — ,  hold  at  — ,  under  the  direction  of  the  Faculty 
^  Himtd  CaXleg^  on  the of ,  187-. 

FrmidewL 
Gaxbudgb,  J«^M«  1, 187-w 
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Kotioe  of  intention  to  be  oandidatet  most  be  sent  to  the  leeretary  of  the  Woman's 
Ednoiition  Aosooiatlony  d4  Cheetnnt  street,  Bostoiii  or  to  the  seoretaiy  of  the  New  Toric 
local  committee,  60  Fifth  ayenne,  New  York,  before  April  1, 1877.  A  pamphlet,  contain- 
ing fnll  lists  of  books  and  speoimen  examination  piHpeiB,  and  snoh  farther  information 
as  may  be  desired,  will  be  fomished  on  application. 

Tonng  women  in  narrow  ciroomstancee  will  be  aided  in  meeting  tlie  cost  of  these 
examinations.  Applicants  for  sooh  aid  shonld  address  the  secretary  of  the  Edncation 
Association  or  the  secretary  of  the  local  committee  as  aboye,  stating  their  drcom- 
stances  fhlly,  the  amoant  of  help  they  need,  the  kind  of  assistance  they  wonld  prefer, 
whether  a  remission  of  foes,  a  loan,  or  gratoitons  board  and  lodging  dnring  tlie  exami- 
nation, and  inclosing  certificates  of  scholarship  and  character  from  their  teachers. 

TABLB  IZ.  —  mraVERSniES  AKD  CX>LLB6E8. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  aggregate  number  of  this  class  of  institutions, 
with  instractors  and  students,  as  reported  to  this  Bnrean  each  year  from  1870  to  1876, 
inclnsiye: 


1870. 

wn. 

1879. 

1873. 

1874. 

1875. 

1976. 

KnmlnroriMtttntlimf 

960 

9.03 
49,103 

990 
9.909 
49.897 

996 
9.040 
4^017 

893 
9.100 
Oi^OSB 

S43 

5,783 
5^099 

8S5 
9.999 

98^804 

356 

5,990 
90.481 

KnmlMr  fff  ftnilMitf 
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TiBLB  IX« — Smmmary  of  ttaUsUcs  of  universities  and  colleges. 
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Table  IX..^8ummary  qf  atatistict 


States  and  Terri- 
torlea. 


Preparatory  department. 


Students. 


I 


Collegiate  departoient. 


Stndentein 
claseioal 
coarse. 


Students  in 

scientific 

ooarsa. 


Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connectiont 

Delaware 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana ..... ... 

Iowa ' 

Kansas 

Eentnoky 

Iionisiana . ..... 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massaohnsetts.. 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missonri 

Nebraska 

Keyada 

New  Hampshire 

NewJersoy 

New  York 

North  Carolina . 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania... 
Rhode  Isbmd.... 
South  Carolina. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Termont 

Virginia 

West  Virginia... 
Wisconsin.... 
DistofColnmbla. 
TTtah 


71 
169 
809 


71 
1S8 
549 


41 
SMM) 


IS 
83 
133 


83 
38 
909 


131 


756 


41 
90 
163 


0 

968 

03.905 

1,444 

9,348 

809 

930 

387 


0 
191 


9;536    995 


1,064 
1.441 


380 
907 
4651  344 
799  901 
977]    110 


0 
90 
793 
594 
965 
88 
916 
15 


1,143 
917 
961 
397 
131 


117 
390 
997 
100 


196 
900 

al,939 
419 
990 

al,979 

950 

31 


187 
900 

5891  356 
119 
44 

7181  958 
199  191 
151      16 


903 
946 


61 
900 
189 
153 

36 
431 
106 


71 


969 
66 
69 

189 


57 
7 
50 
944 
131 
144 
48 
94 
34 
30 
98 
113 
114 
48 
91 
171 
13 


18 

9;  644 

784 

09.568 

307 

09;  064 


18 
9,914 


430 


694  100 

1,809  605 

169  138 

1,503  161 


7 
063 
930 
789 
63 
767 


11 
997 
938 

711 
97 
481 


958 


911 
ol,793 


911 
1,149     355 
304 


94 

341 

79 


86 
993 

48 


15 


169 
56 

Ol,041 
954 
390 


169 

53 

894 

954 

178 


3 
153 


44 

18 
368 
37 


11 
16 
366 
14 


16 
58 

449 
54 

939 
91 

345 
16 
38 

157 
65 
93 
80 
95 


149 


Total 356  568098,19819,6616.6887,147  5,7073,1093,35935,64713,404  1,455  3.3481,555597 


316 
104 
831 


15 


3 
103 


856 

40 

488 

1,530 

1,307 

954 

167 

909 

54 

360 

644 

1, 

811 

154 

189 

991 

99 


19 


980 
750 
603 
399 
60 
956 


305 

138 

1,618 

6393 

80 

85 

981 

95 


19 
140 
117 
164 
30 
93 

5 
13 
38 
37 
57 

3 

3 
46 

4 


65 
339 
950 
117 

33 

89 
7 

43 


II 
991 
101 
107 
95 
67 


13 

el68 
45 
35 

103 


949 
719 

3.015 
383 

9,990 
910 

9.949 
919 
351 

1,099 
457 
169 
998 
164 
689 
158 


949 

537 

1,585 

989 

d878 

14 
1,431 
919 
913 
395 
309 
107 
182 

71 
311 

96 


993 
94 

193 

3 

95 


54 
565 

17 
993 

54 
599 


58 

179 

9 


91 

339 
77 

86 


43 


94 


a  Sex  not  reported  in  all 


h  Also  37  sex  not  given. 
d  Also  363  sex  not  given. 


e  Also  63  sex  not  given. 
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Yotemet  in  libraries. 


Property,  inooime,  ^eo. 


a 

I 


i 


II 


I 


! 


4 


1 

Pi 


% 


fi 


I 

p.? 


It  UN) 
160 


660 

119 

1,990 


9;eoc 

100 
11,6X> 


1410. 

130,600 

1,490.000 


1312.000 
92,000 
905,700 


$25,600 
9,600 
15,100 


155,560 

3,000 

110,950 


145,700 


m,9» 

<^M0 
S^S50 

V;785 

mioo 

«k497 
tl.«SO 
S.9» 
AS50 
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LXXXVni      BEPOET   OP   THE   COMMI88IONBB  OP  EDUCATION. 

Mauy  qaestions  are  agitated  in  regard  to  the  administration  of  superior  instmotioiiy— 
some  would  have  it  altogether  under  the  control  of  the  State,  others  that  of  the  church 
some  would  leave  the  course  of  study  altogether  optional  with  the  students,  others  ^with 
out  any  option ;  some  would  introduce  coeducation  of  ^he  sexes,  others  would  exclade  it 
It  seems  to  me  that  any  nnhiased  mind  will  hardly  obserre  the  facts  that  are  passing^  ii 
review  before  this  Office  without  a  profound  conviction  that  no  procmstean  plan  cai 
suffice  to  meet  the  demands  of  our  civilization,  and  that  what  we  need  is  this — great 
liberty,  great  variety,  action  by  each  the  church  and  the  state,  and  by  corporation! 
measurably  independent  and  sedf-perpetuating.  There  may  be  evils  in  each,  but  ther< 
is  greater  security  in  all  than  in  any  one  of  the  forms  of  administering  superior  instruo' 
tion.  It  is  no  doubt  true  that  this. grade  of  instruction  is  injured  in  some  quarterc 
by  a  multiplication  of  institutions;  but  a  sound  and  well  informed  public  sentiment 
will  after  a  time  correct  any  errors  in  the  minds  of  those  who  have  the  money  tc 
endow  institutions  of  this  gnide  and  of  those  who  have  the  aptitude  to  organize  them. 
The  increase  of  expense  to  the  student  is  here  and  there  alarming,  as  it  points  to  the 
larger  and  larger  exclusion  of  those  able  and  aspiring  youth  who  have  not  the  money 
at  command  to  meet  the  required  expenditure,  but  from  whose  ranks  in  all  time  there 
have  come  many  of  the  foremost  men  in  all  pursuits.  The  State  college  with  free 
tuition  still  offers  them  an  open  way,  and  suggests  to  privately  endowed  institntions 
that  their  method  of  securing  the  same  class  of  minds  is  by  benefactions  that  will  make 
their  instruction  free  also.  The  most  serious  increase  of  expenses  is  not  connected  with 
the  administration  of  the  college,  but  arises  from  those  incidental  expenditures  now 
beooming  common  among  the  students  themselves.  No  well-wisher  of  learning  can 
contemplate  these  without  alarm.  Collie  officers,  parents,  young  men,  and  the  pablic 
at  large  must  unite  their  corrective  endeavors.  There  are  some  questions,  however,  con- 
nected with  the  administration  of  superior  instruction  in  oonneotlon  with  which  there 
could  no  doubt  be  great  improvement  made  in  different  colleges.  Some  of  these  may  be 
enumerated,  though  space  would  not  permit  their  disonssion.  First,  the  communioation 
between  the  institution  for  superior  instruction  and  its  alumni ;  second,  oommunioation 
between  the  institution  and  the  general  public;  third,  the  connection  between  the  insti- 
tutions for  superior  instruction  and  those  for  secondary  instruction ;  fourth,  the  relation 
of  the  faculty  to  the  board  of  trustees  in  the  administration  of  the  college ;  fifth,  the 
duties  that  shall  be  demanded  of  the  president,  and  what  assistants  he  shall  have; 
sixth,  the  relation  of  the  teacher  in  this  grade  of  instruction  to  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  education  in  the  United  States. 

What  does  college  education  accomplish  T  This  question,  so  often  raised,  has  re- 
ceived no  full  and  complete  answer.  Evidently  the  most  important  considerations 
bearing  upon  it  are  to  be  found  in  the  answer  to  the  question,  ''What  do  college 
alumni  do  T  "  Even  an  answer  to  this  question  is  beset  with  serious  difficulties  on  ac- 
count of  the  lack  of  records.  Many  colleges  have  not  a  complete  set  of  their  own 
catalogues;  and  no  one  even  of  the  older  colleges  has  full  knowledge  of  the  career  of  its 
alumni.  The  necessity  of  some  fuller  information  on  this  point  was  so  keenly  felt 
that  early  after  entering  on  my  duties  here,  inquiries  were  commenced  looking  to  more 
definite  results.  The  information  that  came  to  hand  was  worked  up  by  Dr.  Charles 
Warren,  my  chief  clerk.  In  the  niidst  of  all  the  difficulties,  it  was  found  that  the  best 
opportunities  for  studying  the  facts  were  offered,  at  the  time,  in  connection  with  Har- 
vard, Yale  and  Dartmouth  Colleges  and  Wesleyan  University.  Information  was  there- 
fore collected  respecting  twenty-four  classes  graduated  by  Harvard,  from  the  year  1836 
to  the  year  1859  inclusive,  comprising  1,637  men ;  twenty-eight  classes  of  Wesleyan 
University,  from  1833  to  1^  inclusive,  containing  681  graduates;  the  Tale  classes  of  1837 
and  ia39  to  1843,  inclusive,  1846  and  1848  to  1860,  inclusive— twenty  in  all—  compris- 
ing 1,920  graduates ;  and  the  twenty-four  classes  of  Dartmouth  College  from  1837  to 
1%0,  inclusive,  comprising  1,344  men.  These  5,5^  persons  formed  the  basis  of  the  in- 
vestigation.* 

*  Pablisbed  in  the  Circular  of  InformAtioa  for  Haroh.  1873. 
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Wktn  Jonu— Of  the  1,606  alamni  of  Harvard  College  whose  hirth-States  were  known, 

■early  three-foorths  were  born  in  Maesachnsetts,  and  fonr-fiftbs  in  New  England. 
Keadjr  ooe-tialf  the  rest  were  bom  in  the  Northern  States,  and  nine  in  foreign  oonn- 
triet.  More  than  one-twelfth  of  the  gradnatea  for  the  twenty-foor  years  were  bom  in 
tbeSoath.    Twenty-five  States  and  some  foreign  oonntriee  are  represented  in  the  list. 

It  is  not  known  where  234  of  the  6fc<l  graduates  of  Wesleyan  University  were  born. 
Of  the  447  known  cases,  more  than  oneOialf  were  bora  in  the  Eastern  States ;  nearly 
ill  the  rest  in  the  Northern  States.  Nearly  one-sixth  of  the  number  known  were  born 
io  Coooecticnt,  another  sixth  in  Bfassachosetts,  and  more  than  one-third  in  New  York ; 
ID  that  these  three  States  prodnced  two-thirds  of  the  graduates. 

Of  1^  Tale  alnmni,  more  than  one-half  were  bom  in  the  New  England  States,  and 
more  than  one-third  in  the  other  Northern  States.  Nearly  one-seventh  of  the  number 
were  bora  in  Masaachusetts,  and  more  than  one-fifth  in  New  York.  Lees  than  one- 
third  were  bora  in  Connecticut. 

Of  1,327  Dartmouth  alumni,  more  than  one-half  were  born  in  New  Hampshire ;  less 
thin  100  were  born  out  of  New  England. 

Of  the  5,276  caeea  thus  reported,  more  than  twice  as  many  were  bora  In  Massachu- 
setts as  in  Connec&icut ;  New  Hampshire  produced  more  than  Connecticut ;  about  five- 
•ereoths  of  the  whole  number  were  bora  In  New  England,  and  nearly  one-eighth  in 
5ev  York.  Four  men  bora  in  Connecticut  went  to  Harvard,  and  9  to  Dartmouth, 
vhile  254  born  in  Massachusetts  and  34  born  in  New  Hampshire,  went  to  Yale ;  84 
Kew  Hampshire  men  went  to  Harvard,  and  209  Massachusetts  men  went  to  Dartmouth| 
and  abor.t  77  per  cent,  of  college  bred  men  bora  in  Vermont  went  to  Dartmouth. 

A^e  at  graduation, —  Of  1,630  Harvard  alumni  whose  ages  at  graduation  were  given, 
aereD-eighths  graduated  between  18  and  22.  The  youngest  graduates  were  16  and  the 
oldest  31 ;  neany  three-tenths  of  the  whole  number  graduated  at  20.  The  youngest 
ATerage  age  of  anv  class  was  19.82  years ;  the  oldest  average  age  was  21.85  and  the  gen- 
eral average  for  the  whole  time  was  20.65  years. 

The  graduatioa  age  of  only  451  Wesleyan  graduatee  was  given ;  the  general  average 
vts93.tj5  years. 

The  average  age  of  the  youngest  class  was  22  years,  and  of  the  oldest  26.8  years. 
Sereo-ninths  of  the  graduates  were  firom  20  to  26  years  old.  Nineteen  graduated  at  30 
indover. 

Of  1^  Yale  alumni  about  seven-eighths  were  from  19  to  25  years  old ;  nearly  400 
gradaated  at  20.  The  general  average  was  22.06  years.  Less  than  1  in  100  graduated 
It  ao  and  over. 

One  thousand  three  hundred  and  eighteen  Dartmouth  alumni  had  at  graduation  a 
foenl  average  age  of  23.57  years.  The  highest  average  age  of  any  class  was  24. 15  years, 
ud  the  loweat  22.83  years.  Seven-tenths  of  the  whme  number  graduated  between  21 
ndtt. 

On  comparing  the  graduation  ages  in  these  four  colleges,  the  Dartmouth  and  Wes- 
leyan alumni  appear  to  be  the  oldest  and  the  Harvard  men  the  youngest ;  of  750  who 
gndoated  under  20.  453  were  at  Harvard,  204  at  Yale,  70  at  Dartmouth,  and  only  23 
at  Wesleyan ;  of  142  who  graduated  at  29  and  over,  8  were  at  Harvard,  34  at  Yale,  40 
It  Wesleyan,  and  60  at  Dartmouth.  Of  the  5,306  alumni  tabulated  more  than  36^  per 
eeot  graduated  at  20  and  21. 

Perceatoffe  of  deaths,"  Of  1,637  Harvard  alumni,  310  were  dead,  being  about  19  per 
eeot  In  the  earlier  classes  of  the  quarter  century,  one-third,  and  in  the  later  years, 
one-sixth  of  the  members  had  gone.  The  proportion  of  deaths  in  each  class  was  not, 
knreTer,  regular  in  proportion  to  its  position ;  the  class  of  1848,  for  example,  had  been 
infortunate,  while  the  class  of  1855  had  lost  very  few. 

Of  681  Wesleyan  alumni,  119,  or  17^  per  cent.,  were  dead.  The  classes  of  1853  and 
lft6  had  lost  only  one  member  each.  The  class  of  1836  had  lost  only  12  per  cent,  of 
itiafeembers. 

Tale  lost  nearly  20  per  cent,  of  her  1,920  tabulated  alumni.  The  class  of  1858  had 
lost  only  9  per  cent.,  and  that  of  1855  only  10  per  cent. ;  the  three  earliest  classes  had 
loit  32  per  cent.  each. 

Twenty-two  per  cent,  of  Dartmouth  alumni  were  dead.  The  classes  suffering  most 
le^erely  had  lost  38  per  cent.,  and  those  suffering  least  8  per  cent. 

On  comparing  the  percentage  of  deaths  in  these  colleges  with  each  other,  we  see  that 
ftat  of  Wesleyan  is  2  per  cent,  less  than  that  of  Harvard,  3  per  cent,  less  than  that  of 
Tafe,  and  5  per  cent,  less  than  that  of  Dartmouth.  The  records  of  Wesleyan  Univer- 
■ty  were,  however,  so  imperfBCt  as  to  materially  vitiate  this  conclusion. 

Age  at  death, — Of  307  Harvard  alumni  whose  age  at  death  was  given  69,  or  21  per 
«Bt,died  between  20  and  25;  88,  or  29  per  cent.,  died  between  26  and  30:  59,  or  19 
|er  cent,  died  between  31  and  35 ;  50,  or  18  per  cent.,  died  between  36  and  40 ;  21,  or  7 
pveeot,  died  between  41  and  45;  16,  or  5  per  cent,  died  between  46  and  50 ;  and  4, 
«1  per  eent,  died  between  51  and  53. 

Of  53  deaths  out  of  these  307, 27  were  in  battle  or  from  wounds  received  in  action : 
ttfitsm  djyiasos  directly  contracted  in  the  service ;  1,  an  army  officer^  was  drowned 
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at  soa  while  on  a  health  farlongh ;  1  died  two  years  after  resignation  from  causes  not 
specified,  and  9  had  died  after  the  war  from  causes  which  do  not  appear  to  have  any 
connection  with  the  service,  though  included  in  the  Harvard  army  roll. 

Of  119  dead  alumni  of  Wesleyan,  the  ages  of  57  were  given,  viz:  8  between  23  and 
25 ;  7  between  26  and  30 :  11  between  31  and  35 ;  15  between  36  and  40 ;  6  between  41 
and  45 ;  3  between  46  and  50 ;  and  7  between  51  and  55. 

Only  26i  per  cent,  of  the  known  deaths  occurred  at  or  before  30  years  of  age ;  and 
while  the  Harvard  table  showed  only  6  per  cent  of  deaths  after  45,  this  table  has  17^^ 
per  cent,  after  that  age. 

The  ages  of  372  Tale  graduates  at  death  were  also  known.  Of  those  about  16  per 
cent,  died  between  20  and  25 ;  26  per  cent,  died  between  26  and  30 ;  23^  per  cent,  died 
between  31  and  35 ;  16)-  per  cent,  died  between  36  and  40 ;  8  per  cent,  died  between  41 
and  45 ;  5i  per  cent,  died  between  46  and  50 ;  and  3  per  cent,  died  between  51  and  59. 
Here  42  per  cent,  died  at  or  before  30  years  of  ase  and  6^  per  cent,  after  45  years. 

Of  the  288  Dartmouth  alumni  whose  ages  at  death  were  known  there  died  16|-  per 
cent,  at  or  before  25;  ^  per  cent,  between  26  and  30;  18}^  per  cent,  between  31  and 
35;  17f  per  cent,  between  36  and  40  J  10|  per  cent,  between  41  and  45;  if  per  cent, 
between  46  and  50 :  and  2}  per  cent,  between  51  and  56. 

Further  study  of  the  ages  at  death  of  the  1,024  alumni  thus  enumerated  develops 
the  fEMst  that  the  numbers  who  died  increased  every  year,  till  between  25  and  30  we 
have  the  first  maximum  loss.  The  mortality  then  decreased  gradually  till  34,  when 
there  ben^n  a  sharp  Increase,  culminating  in  the  second  maximum  loss  at  38.  The  top 
of  the  third  wave^  if  the  expression  be  permissible,  was  at  47-49.  After  this  age  the 
deaths  decreased  in  number  gradually  to  the  end  of  the  table. 

From  this  it  seems  that  a  good  many  young  men  die  shortly  after  completing  their 
ooUegiate  and  professional  studies ;  that  another  fatal  period  comes  after  the  streuaons 
and  exhausting  labors  of  early  manhood,  and  a  third  soon  after  the  sun  of  life  passes 
the  zenith. 

Much  of  this  loss  in  the  first  decade  of  post  graduate  life  depended  in  these  classes 
on  the  war :  but  there  is  a  large  number  apparently  caused  by  injudicious  study  and 
violation  or  other  hygienic  laws  during  ana  after  college  life. 

Agc8  of  the  Uving.—Ot  1,320  living  Harvard  alumni  whose  ages  were  known  the 
average  age  for  the  24  years  was  42.42  years.  The  average  ages  of  the  classes  decrease 
prettjk  regularly  from  about  55  years  in  the  earliest  to  35^  years  in  the  latest  one. 

The  ase  of  ^Sb  living  Wesley  an  alumni  is  known.  The  class  of  1833  averaged  61 
years;  the  class  of  I860, 33^  years.    The  general  average  was  45 JM  years. 

The  average  age  of  the  1,520  living  Yale  alumni  was  43.09  years.  The  class  of  1837 
has  an  avera^  age  of  55^  years ;  the  class  of  1860  an  average  age  of  33^  years. 

The  1,036  living  Dartmouth  alumni  had  a  general  average  age  of  45.20  years.  The 
class  averages  range  from  57.14  years  to  34.85  years. 

Of  these  4,271  living  alumni  the  average  age  in  general  was  almost  44  years.  There 
are  no  ages  which  so  thoroughly  unite  strength,  health,  activity,  and  endurance  in 
brain  work. 

It  was  also  observed  that  the  average  age  of  the  Harvard  class'  of  1849  was  very 
Close  to  the  average  ago  of  the  Harvard  alumni  represented.  The  Wesleyan  class  of 
1850  was  pretty  close  to  the  Wesleyan  average.  The  Tale  class  of  1851  and  the  Dart- 
mouth class  of  1849  were  also  near  the  respective  general  averages  of  those  institu- 
tions. 

This  indicates  that  a  college  class  from  SO  to  22  years  after  its  graduation  is  a  fair 
representative  of  the  best  portion  of  the  alumni  of  the  college  then  living. 

Average  time  after  gradutUum, — ^These  5.295  alumni  had,  on  an  average,  19.44  years 
each  after  graduation,  or  an  aggregate  of  more  than  100,000  years,  for  work. 

The  colleges  thus  return  to  the  community,  in  exchange  for  the  wealth  diverted  to 
their  endowment  and  support,  a  body  of  trained  workers  whose  powers,  exerted  in 
every  department  of  life,  make  themselves  everywhere  felt  in  the  active  work  of  the 
world,  thus  addiuf^  to  the  material  pros pei  ity  of  the  country.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten 
that  these  seats  ot  learning  foster  aud  encourage  that  intellectual  life  without  which 
no  nation  can  hope  to  advance  or  long  endure. 

Occupations  of  college  graduates, — ^The  occupations  were  given  of  622  Harvard  graduates, 
of  570  Wesleyan  graduates,  of  1,772  Yale  graduates,  and  of  1,254  Dartmouth  graduates. 
Of  these  4,218  alumni  there  were  about  26  per  cent,  clergymen,  33^  per  cent,  lawyers, 
13  per  cent,  physicians,  l:^  per  cent,  instructors,  and  the  rest  were  engaged  in  various 
kinds  of  business, — journalism,  commerce,  manufactures,  &c. 

Nearly  45i  per  cent,  of  the  Webleyan  alumni  were  clergymen ;  more  than  40^  per 
cent,  of  the  Harvard  alumni  were  lawyers ;  of  the  Tale  men  34^  per  cent,  were  lawyers, 
and  '^^  per  cent  were  clergymen. 

The  medical  alumni  of  Harvard  outnumbered  the  clerical,  and  Dartmouth  showed 
more  of  them  than  Yale. 

It  will  be  understood  that  these  numbers  were  compiled  in  the  winter  of  1870-71. 

In  addition  to  the  inquiries  in  answer  to  which  the  above  results  were  reached, 

uiyiiizeu  uy 'v^jv^v-'pi  iN^ 
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others  were  addresBed  to  iheee  ooDeges  for  the  statistios  of  iii8anj<y^  crime,  and  pauper- 
am  amoog  the  eoU^^  graduates. 

From  Dartmoath  no  answer  was  received. 

The  secretary  of  Harvard  writes:  ''We  have  no  means  of  answering  the  inquiries 
esBtained  in  your  letter." 

President  Porter  answers  for  Tale :  '*  So  £Eff  as  my  knowledge  at  present  extends,  not 
■Mve  than  eight  of  the  academical  graduates  of  ^is  college  between  1836  and  1860 
have  become  insane,  while  none  are  known  to  have  been  convicted  of  crime  or  to  have 
beeome  paupers  or  dependent  on  the  public  for  support.'^ 

President  Cnmmings,  of  the  Wesleyan  University,  writes :  "  I  know  of  no  one  of  the 
alumni  of  Wesleyan  University  who  has  become  insane ;  none  who  are  known  to  have 
been  eonvieted  of  crime;  none  who  have  become  paupers;  none  who  have  become  or 
are  dependent  on  the  public  for  support." 

Another  inquiry  was  designed  to  show  where  our  college  students  in  the  year  1870-71 
came  tmm  and  where  they  matriculated.*  The  table  given  below  shows  in  parallel 
eotomnfl^  first,  the  number  of  collegiate  students  matriculated  in  each  State  and  Ter- 
litofy;  aeoondly,  the  number  who  resided  in  each  State  and  Territory;  thirdly,  tho 
Buaber  who  attended  colleges  in  their  own  State ;  fourthly,  the  number  who  attended 
iraai  other  States,  or  the  non-resident  attendance ;  and,  fifthly,  the  number  who  at- 
tended in  other  States,  or  the  resident  non-attendance. 

*PahUahed  In  tlie  CiieaUr  of  InformAtion  for  March,  1878. 
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Number  of  ooUege  stndenu  attending— 

StttM  aod  Territoriet. 

1 

1 
1 

o 

•^  4 

.a  GO 

a 

M 

1 
1 

i 

o 

5 

AUbMiw •. 

54 

943 

887 
S8 

350 

90 

271 

339 

53 

99 

539 

1,106 

998 

S8S 

39 

604 

994 

323 

979 

909 

558 

79 

959 

563 

17 

3 

935 

466 

9;  449 

351 

1,710 

79 

1.669 

146 

933 

368 

979 

305 

564 

137 

491 

1 

3 

100 

1 

8 

9 

3 

108 

0 

140 

998 

47 

935 

944 

91 

14 

7 

8 

643 

7 

13T 

Arkaniuui 

43 

n^iifornlft , ,„. 

36 

88 

DeUware  ••...•..••••......•.••.••..••••....•....••••........ 

39 

Florida 

99 

G^nrift..... ............................. .•.•••...•.•••••.... 

515 
019 
999 
483 
8 
7S4 
117 

sse 

190 

1.186 

783 

44 

138 

441 

9 

460 
743 
780 
4U 
8 
457 
HI 
911 

75 
656 
473 

39 
113 
389 

55 

176 
919 
79 

967 

6 

47 

45 

530 

990 

5 

95 

59 

9 

79 

minois 

963 

TndtfllMI..... .......r,....r.... 

148 

I6WA ^ 

194 
31 

Kentaoky 

147 
113 
119 
904 
946 
85 
33 

liOnisUuia             •  ■■  ■    •■    •■••     •  •        ■•  ••>■  ■■■■• 

Mftin^ ; .,. 

Maryland , .., 

Miohinn 

M*qnAff9tft 

Hifltiiiippi 

130 
181 
17 

Miasonri 

K^bnialrA ....  ... 

N©Ta4» ......................^.....x^. 

3 

N'^w  HMnpvhlra  .•••••.■.■..•.••*••.•.«•>«..«•«.-.*....«..... 

381 
549 

9.913 
394 

1.639 
71 

1.699 
990 
159 
946 
158 
181 

1.093 
153 
415 

139 
995 

1.668 
957 

1.301 
67 

1.195 
109 
194 
178 
156 
137 
49f) 
69 
311 

949 
317 
545 

67 

338 

4 

497 

111 

35 

68 
9 

44 
504 

91 
104 

86 
941 
774 

94 

New  Jersey....  .............................................. 

New  York 

-KortJi  nan^llffft   ,. ,,, ..„, -, , 

Ohio 

409 

Oregon 

5 

PennBylvaaia ^.. 

474 

Bhode  Island 

37 

Arnitii ^«mi<«Tft .......r  .  ... 

109 

190 

Tflxat,   .. X...       .                 ..... 

•116 

168 

Vfrglnlft ,,..,.      ..., 

65 

Weat  Yirgini* 

75 

Wisoonain  ....■.«.....•.••.•....•....••....••.....•  ..... 

110 

Ariiona 

Colotttdo 

Diatrict  of  Colnmbift 

199 

57 

79 

43 

Tll*h^, _,-,,,. r.rrrr. 

Indian  Territory..... , 

Montana • , ....  .. 

New  Mexico 

Utah 

WftfMngton  . r... , 

107 

107 

IV>reign 

140 

Total 

17.884 

17.894 

19,986 

5.538 

5,538 
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As  a  test  of  tbe  estimatioii  in  which  the  opportunities  for  snperior  instmction 
i&rded  in  each  State  were  held  by  those  interested  the  foregoing  table  excited  mnch 
iBteRst  Had  time  and  other  daties  permitted,  the  investigation  would  have  been 
BB^eitod  during  the  present  year.  / 

of  uttm^ar  of  9kmSi/m,U  iit  \iMiiHi\Mi»  for  st^^erior  inetructionf  {not  in- 
ekukng  ttmdmU  in  preparatory  departmenta,) 


States  and  TeiTitories. 


§11 
III 

H 


Cdttnia. 


rTock. 


0U». 


316 
106 
870 


033 
41 


104 
07 

148 
47 

S30 
34 


747 


608 


394 
93 


1,965 

1,318 

960 

170 

909 

55 

363 

707 

1.730 

845 

199 

193 

998 

98 


849 
716 

3,066 
383 

8,263 
810 

8.866 
830 
331 

1.044 
938 
173 

1,001 
165 
605 
198 


86,844 


03 
386 

18 
308 
303 
109 
119 

93 
398 
934 
166 
9 


104 
13 


104 

184 

1,631 

61 
149 

57 
387 

33 
100 
184 

90 

98 
457 


6,661 


1,888 

978 

198 

800 

14 

1,489 
96 
180 
301 
948 
120 
168 
498 
747 


197 

361 
8,176 

779 
1,809 

130 


1,799 
406 
99 

1,035 
135 
811 


18,483 


1,167 
179 

1,674 
47 

1,907 
167 


1,803 

8,999 

1,494 

1,463 

487 

8,443 

866 

976 

1.400 

3,213 

1,131 

336 

644 

1,803 

109 


480 

1,361 

6,873 

1,333 

3,630 

387 

3,911 

893 

811 

8,967 

1.034 

300 

8,493 

300 

906 

198 


51,388 
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Statistical  euunvary  of  students  in  classical  and  scien^fio  preparatory  courses. 


Number  preparing  for 
olassioal   oourse    in 
college. 

Number  preparing  for  scientific 
oourse  in  oollege. 

States  and  Territoriei. 

1^ 

1. 

|l 

ll 

1 

is 

s 

IB 
ll 

ll 

In  preparatory  depart- 
ments   of    scientific 
schools,  (Table  X.) 

1 

Alabama 

81 
10 
43 

18 

4 

453 

'     18 

33 

183 

8 

5 

88 

50 

40 
8 
83 

93 

38 

909 

153 
0 

114 

Arkansas  ...■.••.•...........■ 

839 

Callfornift , 

454 

Colorado 

6 

Conneotloat.. ............. ......... 

130 
50 
87 

434 

137 
16 

905 

0 

37 
96 

0 

0 

703 

Delaware  ....••■.■.••■•••■.... 

76 

Florida 

37 

Qoorgia.. ••••.••••• ••..••.•••••.... 

103 
14 

80 
793 
504 
965 

88 
816 

15 

61 
800 
189 
153 

36 
431 
106 

151 

66 

7 

109 

845 
61 

840 

Blinois 

33 
3 

1.143 
917 
961 
397 
131 

9;  975 

iTidisna 

883 

Iowa.  ...>..•........••••....•.•.... 

857 

TTansftS  ............................ 

415 

Kentucky...... .•••.. ....••.•••.... 

S38 

60 
199 

89 

166 

1 

68 
101 

57 

815 

19 

1.358 

131 
15 
88 
94 
98 

716 

Louisiana  ••■■•.  ................... 

160 

Maine      

4 

8 

909 

506 

Maryland 

71 

10 

976 

Maasaohnsetts  

1.949 
458 

Miobiffan 

963 
86 
69 

189 
88 

8 
41 
19 

Mipnesota  r  r..... .............. ...r 

81 
76 
80 

334 

Mississippi 

333 

Missouri 

716 

Nebraska 

188 

Nevada 

Nf^w  Hampshire 

179 
944 
1.378 
931 
188 

90 
499 

14 
103 
367 

54 
993 
163 

378 
159 
734 

338 

188 

917 

6 

10 
60 
119 

7 
983 
830 
789 
68 
767 

04 

341 

79 

44 

18 
368 
37 

37 

75 
708 

63 
185 

84 
187 

3 

876 

110 

88 

65 

40 
94 

457 

115 

67 
36 

90 
11 
10 

634 

New  Jersey. ............. .......... 

11 

827 
838 
711 
97 
481 

35 

31 

87 

555 

New  York 

4,487 
768 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

9;  891 
973 

PennsylTania 

2,880 
9C7 

Kbod9 Island .„. 

Sonth  Carolina 

86 
993 

48 

176 

999 

Tennessee ..^. 

1.4C3 
314 

Texas. ,. .........«^^ 

Vermont.... ............. .......... 

309 

Vlriffuli^ _ 

11 

16 

366 

14 

44 

456 

WeetTirginia 

34 

Wisoonsln  ................x 

3 
58 
3 

5 
75 

36 

88 

15 

788 

District  of  Cohimbla 

137 

Indian  Territory 

3 

New  Mexico 

5 

TTWi 

89 

164 

Total ^... 

5,995 

4,417 

7.147 

8,646 

1.811 

5,707 

953 

98,076 
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Summary  of  college  entramce  examinoHons  im  1876. 


JvAmb  Uotrentty.. 
Ftane  CkrisUaa  CaD«ge 

SLUHy^CoQeflB 

Cdkfe  oT  OarI<ady  of 


Gutba^e  Colkce 

5«tkwat(cn  UniTer- 

IvtacCoOece 

EanxCoOegjb 

StartMr  Collage 

iColtoce 

i  XTntTenfty ... 
AabuiT  Uid^ 


Chris- 
i  FaiTcnity. 

iCoOege 

TOy  iTffla  Odiloite .... 

Pftnooa  Collage 

CacadlCQaage 

Coatiat  UniTenlty  of 


Jadsonia,  Aik 

College  City.  Cal... 
San  Frandsoo,  Cal . 
Santa  Ynes,  Cal ... 


Carthage,  m.. 
Svanstootlll.. 


Bwliig,IU 

Galeahorg,  HI 

Galeabarg,  HI 

Upper  Alton,  m.. 

WheatoD,Ill 

BloofmlDgtOQ,  Ind . 
GieeMaatle,Ind.. 


Irrington,  Ind . 


BichiBond,  Ind  .... 
SIdgeyille,  Ind  .... 

Fairfield,  Iowa 

Ht.  Vemon,  Iowa. . 
Pena,Iowa 


T«UMT;Iowa 

Lawrenoe,  Kans .. 
NewUberty.Ky. 
Bniiiswie1c,lCe... 
BaltliDoce,Hd.... 


Amhent,  Mass . 


WllUaiiisf  own,  Kaat . 


KorthfieULHian.. 
St.Loiiia,Ho..... 
SlLonia,Ho..... 
Crete,  Vehr 


17 
160 
34 
65 

S5 
90 


18 
31 
SO 
69 
80 

154 

96 
8 
95 
40 
93 


17 

53 

79 

51 

el54 


IbkorCoOefe 
Uaivenliji  of 

OHeardCoOege 

Bt«4riBCoIlflge 

Jakoi  Hopklas  XTniTor' 

-^ 

AiBhantCoDoce 

iHtaB  College 

OdkgeoflibofalArta, 
I  Uniferaity. 

feCoOage 

>CoIlega 

iCoDege 

■l  LmIb  UaiTefrf^y . . . 
VaaUigtesITiihrerilty 
Dvana  College. 

at  wen  eoodftloiied  in  aatoral  adenoe^ 

kXotieqnired. 

«39  ayplieatlona  for  adndaalon  were  from  gradnateai  115  from  nndergradnatea;  59  were 
miKiataae^ied. 

411  alM  were  admitted  to  a  **  partial  ooarse»*'  being  disqnaliiied  by  jfofloiendee  in  one  or  more 


Knmber  admitted. 


47 

90 
95 

U 
17 
10 
94 
13 
40 
73 

100 

17 


13 
18 
97 

(136 
7 
1 

90 
3 
9 


Conditioned  in— 


8 

100 

( 


60 
91) 


r 


Number  r^eoted  for 
deflcieooy  In— 


(5) 
1  I    1 
0      0 


o 
5 

i 


4 

16 


17 


aoo^ted 
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Summarjf  (^  ooUege  mUranoe  examination  in  1876 — Continiied. 


Name. 


Number  admitted. 


Canditioned  in^ 


Number  rc;Jected  for 
defldency  in— 


II 


11 


UniTfraity  of  NebrMka 
Dartmoath  College .... 

Bntgen  College 

College  of  New  Jenej. . 
St  Stephen'!  CoUege... 
St  Lawrenoe  UniTer- 

■ity. 

Hobart  College 

Kadiaon  Uniyeralty .., 
Coroell  UniTenity. ... 
College  of  tbe  Cil^  of 

New  York. 
College  of  St.  Franoia 

Xavler. 
TJniTeraity  of  North 

CaioUnik 

Trinity  CoUege 

Baldwin  UniTeralty ... 
8t^  Zavier  CoUege . . . . 

Kenyon  College 

Deniaon  Univeraity . . . . 

liaiiettaCoUe«e , 

Oberlin  College 

TJrbana  UniTeraity ... 

PhilomaUi  College 

.  Biokinsoo  College 

Peon^ylTania  College . . 

Thiol  College 

HaTerford  College 

Franklin  and  MarahaU 
'     College 
Unireraity  at  Lewia- 

bnrg; 

Allegheny  College 

:Weatniin8ter  College. . . 
Weatem  XXnlTeraitj  of 

Penn^lvaniai 
Waahington  and  JefBor- 

aon  Colleger 
Brown  Univeraity ..... 
College  of  Charletton .. 


Llnooln,  Nebr 

Hanover,  N.H 

NewBronawiok,  N.J. 

Princeton,  N.J 

Annandale,N.Y 

Canton,  N.Y 


Genera,  N.Y 

Hamilton,  N.Y... 

Ithaoa^N.Y 

New  York,  N.Y.. 

New  York,  N.Y.. 

Chapel  Hill,  N.C. 


10 

67 

57 

156 

14 
SI 

19 

36 

S36 

699 


Trinity  College,  N.  C. . 

Berea,Ohio 

Cinofamati,  Ohio 

(Hmbier.Ohio 

GnuiTille,  Ohio 

Marietta,  Ohio 

Oberiin,Ohio 

Urtiana,Ohio 

Philomath,  Oreg 

Carliale,Pa 

Gettyaborg,  Pa ....... . 

GreenTille,Pa 

HaTerfbrd  College,  Pa. 
Lancaster,  Pa 


Lewiabnrg^Pa . 


MeadTillcPa 

New  Wilmington,  Pa. 
PitUbaig,Pa 


Washington,  Pa., 


49 
88 
116 
18 
19 
86 
61 
4 
8t 
17 
SO 
88 
80 
83 


19 

55 
85 
86 
11 

7 

15 
85 
106 
994 

44 


M 


18 


11 


6 
0 
8 

5 

8 
11 
0 

(47) 

4 
0 

s 

10 
0 


ProTidenM,B.1 83       87 1  18    18    19         OS 

Charleston,&C 16         8      8     8      0  1 

•Nnmber  deficient  i  no  student  waa  reacted  for  a  aingle  deflden^. 

»  Conditioned  in  history. 

e  Conditioned  in  geography. 


3 
8 

19 
0 

S 

9 

8 

86 

115 


0 
6 
10 

0 
1 

1 
8 
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SMmwuMry  of  college  wtrtmee  esBaminottOM  in  1876 — Continaed. 


ViiTertityof  Soath 

Cmfiiuk 

SwboTT  Colleeo , 

KMlTflBBCMee  Univvsr- 

•ItT. 
81.  JMeph'B  College... 
SntbvMtMii  Univer. 

UiiTssity  of  Yermoiii 
aai  Steto  Agrkmlta- 

loMoke  College 

VoityiigiiiU  XTnlTer- 

Uwraaee  TJniTersitj .. 

Beloit  College 

UiiTMiity  or  WiMon- 


BS|oaCoDeg».. 
TMia.... 


Location. 


C61iimbia»  S.  C  . 


WaIha]lA,S.C 

Knoxyllle,  Tdnn .. 

Brownerille,  Tex. . 
Gtoorgotown,  Tex  . 


BarUngton^yt.. 


Selem^ya 

Moig%ntowii,  W.  Ya . 


Appletozk^Wls. 

Bek>it,Wi8 

Madiaoii,WU.. 


BipoOfWis.. 


40 


4, 202 


Kumber  admitted. 


13 


15 


2,115 


Conditionod  in— 


539 


10 


430 


IS 


44 


I 
II 

S 


Komber  rejected  for 
defloieooy  in— 


415   120  155  186 

I 


8 
11 


17 
0 

3 

a 

0 


66     343 




TABLE  X.— SCHOOLS  OF  SCIENCE. 


The  following  statement  shows  the  nnmher  of  institntions  and  departments  of  this 
dMi,  with  instractors  and  students,  as  reported  to  this  Office,  in  each  year  from  1870 
to  1876,  inclosiTe.  The  numbers  under  1873, 1874,  and  1875  include  the  national  Mil- 
ituy  and  Naval  Academies. 


1810. 

1871. 

1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

1875. 

1870. 

17 

144 

1,418 

41 

803 

3,303 

70 

TO4 

5,305 

70 

749 

8,950 

72 

609 

7,944 

74 

758 

7.157 

7!^ 

793 

V^brrofatrnknto 

7,614 

»— Tn 
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Tablx  X. — Part  1 . — Sumnutry  of  tiatUHee  of  tckooU  of  •donoe. 


1 

Preparatory  depart- 
ment. 

Sdentiflc  department. 

1. 

1 

1 
II 

1 

1 

Students. 

1 

8. 

1 

Students. 

States. 

J_ 

117 
0 

J 

1 

^ 

CI 

1^ 

AlabAmA 

9 
0 

0 
0 

36 
0 

6 
10 
33 

78 
66 
126 

94 
13 

9 

1 
3 

ArkaoMfi 

478 
0 

Califoroiii 

0 

Colorado 

Conneotioot 

Delaware 

0 

0 

0 
0 

39 

7 

188 
33 

19 

30 
1 

97 
30 

1 

Florida 

Georgia.... 

1 
0 

(2 

15) 

3 

94 

7 

16 

16 

10 

5 

8 

7 

44 

19 

4 

3 

16 

5 

93 

380 

16 

973 

303 

105 

65 

91 

47 

943 

151 

5 

919 

niioois 

1 
99 

6 
1 

Indiana 

40 
0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

300 

0 

Iowa...... ........... 

0 

KaniHUi 

0 

Kentneky 

liOnisi  an  a 

1 

0 

1 

61 
0 
10 

0 

50 
9 

93 
10 

1 

0 

0 

Ma(f>«   ,...  

Maryland 

0 
96 
5 
3 

0 
0 

0 

7 
0 

Miohiean 

0 

s 

0 
ic) 

0 
9 
41 
19 
0 

0 

0 
(c) 

Minnesota 

Missisaippl 

Missouri 

90 
13 

31 

9 

ITebraska 

Nevada 

Kew  Hampshire 

iJTew  Jersey ........ . 

19 
11 
49 

9 
19 

3 
11 

1 

4 
19 

8 

7 

94 

49 

901 

50 

49 

51 

61 

39 

100 

104 

60 

94 

955 

19 
40 
(c) 
94 

JO 

0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

9 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

9 

10 

11 

100 

0 
14 

0 
6 

1 

Q 

KewYork 

Q 

T^orth  Carolina 

Ohio 

60 

PennsylTanIa 

71 
0 

16 
0 

Rhode  Iriand 

30 

.....v. 

South  Carolina 

5 
0 
0 
9 

176 

18 
30 

i       3 

I 

9 

975 

Texas. 

Vermont 

0 
97 

0 
17 

1 

0 

939 

0 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

Wiseonsin 

0 



Total 

48 

17 

(887) 

406 

3,349 

440 

104 

1,797 

31 

U.  a  Military  AcadV. 
TJ.  &  Naval  Academy. 

57 
65 

305 
845 



0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Grand  total 

44 

17 

'^ 

37) 

598 

3.999 

440 

104 

1,797 

31 

A  College  not  yet  established.  ^-^  t 

5  Not  fully  organised.  ^    tized  by  LnOOQ IC 

eBeported  nith  classical  department   (See  Table  IXO 
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Tablb  X.— Part  1. — Summarjf  qfstaiistioi  ofsdhooU  of  sdenoe— Continued. 


States. 


CaK&ni*.... 

Ccbrado 

Oonecficat. 


fbrUa.. 
Georgift.. 


UwA. 

Xtttoeky. 


Ifarykad. 


lOmtadvpk. 


Stv  Haaipahire . 

X«wJ«ney 

XMrYerk  

XiftkCMoli&s.. 


SuatkCwoliiui. 


tnMM., 

T«nM| 

j        TirjlalA 

I        VwtTirglASs. 


Taut 

Gend  total 


Librariea^ 


I  8 


3.900 
560 


5.000 
<4) 


1.000 

io.eoo 

1.050 
4,500 
S.600 


300 
S,641 
0 
3.433 
3.700 
(a) 

50 

1,491 

SOO 


1,900 


(a) 
500 

1.000 


1,900 


(a) 


(a) 


500 


45^985 


96,000 
18.171 


90,006 


I 
5  r* 


500 
12 
(a) 


600 
500 


99 
971 


50 
250 
(a) 


(a) 


100 


100 


(a) 


(a) 


2.484 


664 


3.641 


II 


» 


(o) 


(a) 


1,500 
537 
300 


900 


750 


1,700 


(a) 


(a) 
950 


5,237 


5,937 


Property,  inonme.  &c. 


I 


i 


^3 

1^ 


$100,000 
300.000 
(a) 


(a) 


80,000 
741,104 
939,695 
485,902 
131,791 
900,000 

40,000 
125,000 
100,000 
575.000 
195.803 

(a) 

(a) 

43,000 

90.000 


190,000 


(a) 


500.000 

7.000 

539.000 


10.000 

(a) 
150.000 

(a) 
995,000 


4,990.505 


3.000.000 


7,990,595 


5 

0 

1 
«  .2 


1253.500 
130.000 
(o) 


9g0.133 
(a) 


45.000 
319,000 
310,000 
500,000 
938,101 
165,000 
196,900 
134,000 
100,000 
503,000 
235,773 

(a) 

(a) 


80,000 
116,000 

(a) 

125,000 
500,000 


500,000 
50,000 
191,800 
396,000 
174,  COO 
0 
987,000 


5.829,497 


5,829.497 


I 
1 


190,980 
10,400 


17,000 
(a) 


3,500 
39,543 
90,313 
40,000 
90,490 

9,900 
13,734 

7,864 

6,700 
39,478 
16,650 

(a) 

(a) 

1,500 
0 


4,800 
6,960 
(«) 
7,500 
30,000 


30,000 
3.000 
11,508 
11.880 
12,000 
0 
32,658 


410,858 


410.858 


II 

il 


♦2,000 
1,977 


(a) 


350 

&7,938 

0 

0 

0 


13,895 

51,000 

0 

(a) 

(a) 

1.000 


150 


(«)    . 
8,905 

e 


1.350 
990 


82.785 


82,785 


o    g 


II 

O,  CO 


$11, 940 
40,000 


(a) 


6,645 
11,000 
23,000 
15,300 
0 
0 

8,500 

6,000 
12.000 
14,393 

(a) 

(a) 
10,000 


900 
0 


Ci) 


0 
5,000 


0 
15,000 


178. 978 


178,978 


a  Baported  witli  oUssioal  depaitment.    (See  Tablo  IX.)  ^^  . 

h  From  iscSdental  flees  and  room  rente.  uiyitized  by  LnOOS IC 
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Table  X.— Part  ^.—Summarif  of  stoHstioB  of  BchooU  of  dcienee. 


Stotoa. 


PrepvAtoiy  depart- 
ment. 


Students. 


i 

a 


Scientiflo  department. 


c3 

I 


I 


Stadenta. 


J 
t 


Colorado 

Indiana. 

Maaaaohiisotta.. 

Hisaonri 

"New  Hampahire 

Kew  Jeraey 

New  York 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania... 
Virginia 

Total 


3 

al 

5 

1 
s 

S 
5 

1 
1 
6 
4 


10 


44 


160 

41 

60 

1S8 

1,068 


7 
10 


39 


SM) 


302 
902 


16 


10 
4 


31 


55 


11 


841 


9,025 


75 


Statea. 


Colorado 

Indiana 

Haaapxsho^etts... 

Miaaonri 

2?ew  Hampahire . 

Kew  Jeraey 

KewTork 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Fennaylrania.... 
Virginia 


Total. 


Librariea. 


S  ^ 

ll 

I  I 
i| 


101 


«;soo 


s,ooo 

5,000 
19;  500 


33,500 
5,000 


04,301 


it 
h 


25 


SO 


30 
200 
300 


1,000 
500 


2,075 


a  I 


1,500 


1,200 


9,700 


Property,  income,  &o. 


Ma  5 
el  .a   p. 


$16,000 


925,000 

95,000 

3,000 

430,000 

9,000,000 

150,000 


350,000 
350,000 


3,619,000 


II 

a 


$186,000 
581,189 


17^000 
700,000 


30.000 
40,000 


1,712,189 


o  -S 
11 


$79,958 


10,500 
44,000 


2.000 
9,400 


138.858 


II 

&  a 


$138 


7,505 

3,000 

4,300 

15,050 

98,600 


17.000 


75,853 


is 

9  on  a 


$3,500 


95,000 


98;  500 


a  Kot  yet  fnlly  organized. 


The  task  imposed  upon  the  colleges  of  agricnltQre  and  the  mechanic  arts,  founded  on 
the  congressional  grant  of  1862,  is  rarely  understood.  Having  nothing  in  their  estab- 
lishment antagonistic  to  classical  culture,  designed  at  discretion  to  oomprehend  all 
learning  when  established  independently,  or  to  harmonize  with  all  other  xmlture  when 
associated  as  a  department  with  institutions  previously  established,  they  are  intended 
undoubtedly  to  famish  the  opportunity  for  instruction  in  the  direction  of  scieQce,  teoh- 
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mes,  tnd  industry  in  this  ooantry.  The  institations  founded  by  this  great  grant  came 
toto  exiflteooe  after  ooUeges  of  literature  had  secured  a  measurably  well  defined  position. 
Tlie  teim  "American  college  "  conveyed  a  fairly  distinct  idea.  Institutions  of  secondary 
imtnietion,  known  as  high  schools,  academies,  and  preparatory  schools,  had  come  into 
existenoe  saboidinate  to  the  eollege  and  conducted  with  a  view  to  fitting  persons 
ftrsdmiflsion  to  it.  The  college  also,  in  a  sense,  opened  a  career  to  those  who  grad- 
ttted.  Iq  a  word,  the  problems  in  regard  to  the  position  of  the  American  college, 
citberin  roforence  to  subordinate  instruction  on  the  one  hand,  or  special  instruction 
or  eBtrsQoe  upon  the  practical  duties  of  life  on  the  other,  were  settled.  They  had  only 
to  go  forward.  True,  other  demands  had  been  for  some  time  springing  np  in  the 
^ireetkm  of  science  and  industry;  and  some  persons  at  least  saw  clear  evidences  that 
the  American  college  in  failing  to  meet  these  demands  was  not  increasing  its  alumni 
in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  population.  The  sentiment  that  had  been  struggling 
to  meet  the  demand  for  additional  superior  instruction,  though  conscious  of  the  neces- 
lifyforan  enlarged  or  modified  curriculum,  had  little  life,  almost  no  experience,  and 
itraggled  amid  the  greatest  dlfficnlties.  However  deficient  education  was  in  certain 
aetbods  or  in  certain  sections  of  the  country,  there  were  States  whose  systems  left  only 
1  small  percentage  of  the  population  wholly  without  instruction,  and  the  disciplinary 
power  of  the  methods  of  instruction  was  the  very  best,  especially  in  the  higher  depart- 
meoti  of  learning,  after  the  mind  had  sufficiently  matured  to  receive  the  largest  bene- 
fit from  the  combination  of  the  lecture  with  study  or  the  abstract  methods  generally 
pievilent  The  colleges  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  so  far  as  they  were 
expected  to  meet  the  new  demands  for  instruction  in  science,  art,  and  industry,  as  they 
miend  upon  their  responsibilities  encountered  (1)  a  vast  amount  of  opposition  from  the 
old  Older  of  things;  (2)  that  condition  of  affiftirsin  which  there  were  no  schools  organ- 
ised to  fit  persons  for  admission  to  them  and  no  well  defined  career  open  to  their  grad- 
Mtee;  indeed,  the  whole  problem  of  scientific  and  industrial  education  was  commit- 
ted to  tbem  in  all  its  yast  extent,  from  the  highest  scientific  connection  down  through 
an  its  grades  to  its  application  to  the  lowest  forms  of  industry. 

The  solution  of  this  stupendous  problem  was  too  much  for  institutions  of  a  single 
cade.  The  intelligent  Judgment  of  the  country  required  that  this  scientific  and 
iadostrial  trainiDg  of  theirs  should  hold  a  rank  equal  in  elevation  to  that  of  the 
slanieal  college.  The  men  who  were  to  solve  this  problem  in  the  management  of  the  in* 
stnetioQ  were  necessarily  drawn  fh>m  those  who  had  received  their  training  in  the 
eittblishad  colleges.  They  had  therefore  to  inform  themselves,  instruct  the  public, 
cseoonter  the  antagonisms  of  classical  learning  and  those  misconceptions  of  the 
sereral  leading  industries,  such  as  agriculture,  mechanics,  and  mining,  each  of  which 
dflsized  to  monopolize  the  entire  educating  force  of  these  new  institutions  or  depart- 
The  turner  especially,  in  his  increasing  sense  of  the  need  of  greater  skill,  was 
'  1  if  erery  ^usinus  of  a  new  college  did  not  return  to  the  plough.  Amid  the 
dimse  diflleultiee,  reasonable  and  absurd,  that  sprung  np,  there  arose  early  rumors 
«f  mSiappiopriaAion  of  funds  or  of  the  lands  granted.  In  some  instances,  it  is  to  be 
mtwud  with  regret,  the  fleets  disclosed  proved  that  the  rumors  were  well  founded; 
Wt  the  most  rigorous  investigations  that  have  been  made  on  these  points  result  in  the 
gwdnsion  that  whateyer  malefeasance  occurred,  preceded  the  organization  of  the  insti- 
tntuiis,or  at  least  of  the  fcujulties  charged  with  the  instruction  under  the  grant. 

The  sammaries  of  fiMsts  presented  in  these  annual  reports  show  remarkable  progress. 
1^  section  of  the  great  problem  committed  to  these  institutions  has  around  some  of 
tbaoi  begun  to  develop  results  to  the  satisfiiotion  of  reasonable  observers.  The  older 
risaical  colleges  haye  found  their  endowments  and  numbers  holding  good,  and  in 
■soy  iostaneea  inerea^g.  Indeed,  a  careful  study  of  the  figures  will  undoubtedly 
M  to  the  oomdnsion  that  superior  instruction  has,  by  taking  up  this  department  of 
ostiaetion  more  oloaely  related  to  the  sciences,  arts,  and  industries,  regained  the  hold 
Alt  it  was  losing  on  the  public  mind,  while  in  several  instances  these  new  institutions 
•dspartments  haye  so  dealt  with  great  questions  of  science  and  industry  in  their  several 
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localities,  that  the  fanner,  mecbanio,  miner,  and  engineer  are  beginning  to  understand 
how  this  instmction  is  related  to  their  seyeral  industries,  and  to  cherish  and  endow  it 
and  send  their  sons  to  the  institution  where  it  is  imparted.  State  legislatures  hisve 
occasionally  oome  to  understand  the  obligations  to  make  appropriations  in  their  behalf, 
and  to  commit  to  them  scientific  questions  of  State  interest  relating  to  mines,  to 
geology,  to  standard  weights  and  measures,  the  diseases  of  plants  and  animals,  and 
the  sanitary  conditions  of  human  life. 

Very  properly,  they  seek  to  o£fer  f^ee  tuition  to  the  studious  and  rising  sons  of  pov- 
erty. Some  people  have  believed  that  these  when  educated  would  return  at  once 
to  some  form  of  manual  industry,  and,  if  the  alumni  could  not  be  traced  to  tho  fiarms 
and  shops,  there  has  been  a  disposition  to  condemn  this  instruction  as  a&ilure, — which 
is  upjnst  in  the  extreme.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  poor  young  man's  edaca- 
tion,  whether  classical,  scientific  or  industrial,  is  his  capitaL  The  supreme  spirit  of 
oar  civilization  requires  him  to  make  the  most  of  it.  If  he  can  do  this  on  the  turn  or 
in  the  shop  he  undoubtedly  will ;  and  he  undoubtedly  will  not  unless  the  demand  for 
his  services  there  is  sufficient  to  pay  him  as  high  a  price  as  he  can  obtain  for  them  in 
other  pursuits.  The  young  man  of  wealth  who  graduates  at  a  college  of  agriculture 
and  inherits  an  estate,  may  more  reasonably  be  expected  to  return  and  use  his  acquired 
knowledge  and  training  in  directing  its  industries. 

Moreover,  the  preparatory  departments  adapted  to  fit  persons  for  admission  to  these 
colleges  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  are  established  and  call  for  teachers 
trained  in  the  direction  of  the  sciences  and  industrieB.  It  will  undoubtedly  prove  true 
with  us,  as  it  has  in  other  countries,  that  the  great  problem  committed  to  these  insti- 
tations  will  reach  its  final  and  satisfactory  solution  only  by  the  establishment  of  a  series 
embracing  several  grades  of  instmction,  in  which  the  infiuence  of  the  highest  scientilio 
work  will  be  brought  down  through  all  the  grades  of  scientific  and  practical  life  to  the 
very  lowest. 

Attention  is  invited  in  this  connection  to  the  following  statements  respecting  agri- 
oaltarol  and  technical  schools  in  certain  foreign  countries. 

PRUSSIA. 

Prussia  maintains  four  Bayal  Academies  of  Agriculture,  at  which  both  the  theory  and 
practice  of  farming  are  taught  during  two  years,  at  a  cost  to  each  student  of  less  than  $40 
a  year;  instruction  is  givea  in  political  and  rural  economy;  in  the  management  of  trees 
and  woods ;  in  the  mode  of  manufacturing  sugar,  beer,  bricks,  and  draining  tiles ;  in 
mineralogy,  geology,  botany  and  chemistry,  with  experiments  and  excursions;  and 
lastly,  in  mathematics,  trigonometry,  land  surveying,  practical  mechanics,  veterinary 
surgery,  rural  law,  the  history  of  the  country,  and  constitutional  law.  Excursions  into 
the  most  interesting  districts  are  common.  The  persons  who  attend  these  academioa 
are  those  who  have  to  make  their  living  by  their  own  farms,  commonly  of  small  ex- 
tent. For  amateurs,  a  less  practical  course  is  provided  at  institutes  connected  with 
the  Universities  of  Halle  and  Berlin.  There  are  nineteen  provincial  schools  of  agri- 
culture below  the  academies,  subsidized  by  the  state  to  the  amount  of  about  $10,000, 
and  generally  taught  by  some  large  farmer,  assisted  by  the  neighboring  apothecary, 
schoolmaster,  and  veterinary  surgeon.  There  are  also  numerous  special  schools  for 
particular  branches,  such  as  market  gardening  and  (he  cultivation  of  meadows  and 
woods.  The  care  of  fruit  trees  is  taught  in  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  schools  in 
the  ancient  provinces  alone. 

The  system  of  paid  instruction  is  extended  by  the  employment  of  itinerant  teachers, 
who  go  from  village  to  village  criticising  the  cultivation  and  giving  advice  about  rota- 
tion of  crops  and  the  most  suitable  kinds  of  manure.  The  state  also  maintains  seven 
experimental  institutes  of  organic  and  agricultural  chemistry,  which,  on  different 
soils  and  under  different  circumstances,  are  testing  and  completing  the  theories  of 
Liebig,  and  improving  the  quality  of  the  artificial  manures  of  commerce. 

Finally,  there  are  519  voluntary  agricultural  associations  which,  by  conferences,  ex< 
hibitions,  and  prizes,  assist  in  spreading  information. 
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Hie  Eifker  WmvUg^  School  at  ChemniU  is  an  institution  intended  by  ecientific  instrno- 
tioo  aod  praotieal  exercises  to  train  workmasters  and  manntactnrers  for  all  kinds  of 
VMfing,  as  well  as  to  impart  to  yonng  men  wlio  will  devote  themselves  to  ttie  mann- 
AetmiDg  txade^  either  as  buyers  or  sellers,  an  accurate  knowledge  of  manufacturing, 
and  thos  the  abili  ty  of  estimating  the  merchandise.    For  this  purpose  the  school  has — 

L  One  shaft  zoom«  with  22  hand  looms,  and  all  auxiliary  machines  for  spooUng, 
AmingfAc 

8L  One  Jaoqnard  room,  with  16  Jacquard  machine  looms  and  2  machines  for  stiffening 
lij  gamming,  spooling  wheels,  chenUle  machines,  Ae. 

X  One  machine  room,  with  steam  engine  and  boiler ;  seven  looms  of  English  and 
Gcnaaii  construetion,  some  with  Jacquard  machines ;  one  hand  weaving  loom ;  one 
fipooliog  machine,  and  one  beam  loom. 

The  ocHUBe  of  instruction  covers  one  year,  in  two  terms  and  classes.  iDStmcUon  is 
pieo  from  8  to  12  a.  m.  and  2  to  4  p.  m.  daily,  four  times  a  week.  Each  lesson  is  at 
fem  oi  two  hours ;  in  the  morning,  generally  of  four  continuous  hours.  The  first  term 
(of  six  months)  embraces  the  following  exercises : 

L  Leetures  on  weaving  material,  two  hours. 

t  Lectures  on  oonstmctlon  and  systems  of  the  various  hand  weaving  looms,  and  of 
tiie  iuziliary  implements,  two  hours. 

3.  Free  hand  drawing  (outlines,  designing  of  patterns)  and  chromatics,  (theory  of 
nkn,)  four  hours. 

4.  Analysis  of  pattern,  making  of  cartoons,  and  calculation  of  the  respective  stuff  for 
btsd  aod  Jacquard  weaving,  with  the  appropriate  instruction  in  finishing  {appretiren) 
and  the  machines  lor  it,  eighteen  hours. 

&  Exercises  in  shaft  weaving,  six  hours. 
Seoond  term,  (class:) 

L  Composition  of  patterns  for  hand  and  Jacquard  weaving,  four  hours. 
1  Leetures  on  mechanic  looms,  and  on  the  auxiliary  machines  for  mechanic  weaving, 
foorhoois. 
1  Continnation  of  analysis  of  Jacquard  stuffs,  velvets,  gauzes,  and  ribbons,  eight 


4.  Drawing,  four  hours. 

5.  Exercises  in  weaving  on  looms  of  various  construction,  twelve  hours. 


The  government  sustains  in  France  for  instruction  in  agriculture,  &^f  the  following 
iMtitBtions : 

Three  agrieultaral  schools,  with  22  professors  and  142  students; 

One borticultoral  school,  with  10  professors  and  41  students; 

Twenty-seven  farming  schools,  with  1.35  professors  and  800  students ; 

Three  practical  schools  of  agriculture,  with  21  professors  and  90  students. 

in  these  schools  are  state  institutions.  The  regular  pupils  have  to  pay  a  small  fee, 
^  a  large  number  of  flurmers  (not  included  in  the  above  number  of  pupils)  attend  the 
iMtares  free  of  cliaige. 

The  ot)!ject  of  these  schools  is,  first,  to  induced  young  people  to  devote  themselves  to 
tedag  and  gardening,  and,  secondly,  to  introduce  the  best  methods  of  agriculture 
ttd  horticulture  into  the  country. 

wObumbbbo. 

TUs  country  has  the  following  agricultural  institutions : 

L  The  Agricultural  Academy  of  Hohenheim,  with  25  professors  and  76  students. 

%  The  popular  agricultural  evening  and  Sunday  schools,  with  about  25,000  adult 
P«|Qi,  (males  and  females.)  In  these  courses  the  best  methods  of  agriculture  are  dis- 
Med,  aod  all  ikcilities  are  offered  to  the  farmers  to  put  in  practice  what  they  have 
lauBsdat  schooL    These  schools  are  free. 
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3.  The  Bohools  for  vine  cultoie.  These  are  of  reoent  date,  and  admit  only  day  soholara, 
who  have  to  pay  a  small  tuition  fee.    Nomber  of  papils,  about  40. 

4.  The  popular  libraries.  The  different  localities  in  rural  districts  have  established 
popular  libraries,  especially  for  the  use  of  ilEuiuers  and  mechanics.  Their  number  is,  a^ 
present,  G91,  and  the  number  of  volumes  100,775.  Books  relating  to  agriculture  and. 
industry  are  the  most  numerous  in  the  collections. 


Farmert^  high  MAooZt.— The  first  school  of  this  kind  was  founded  by  Professor  Flor,  in 
the  little  village  of  Boddliug,  in  Northern  Schleswig,  (now  belonging  to  Prussia,)  in 
the  year  1844.  The  benefits  of  this  institution  were  soon  felt,  and  similar  schools  were 
founded  in  all  parts  of  Denmark ;  at  present  their  number  is  between  70  and  80.  They 
have  hitherto  been  entirely  supported  by  voluntary  contributions  and  the  school  £des 
of  the  students,  the  latter  amounting  to  about  t^  per  term.  But  of  late  the  govern- 
ment, recognizing  the  high  importance  of  these  schools,  has  granted  an  annual  appro- 
priation of  17,000  for  their  better  support.  These  schools  are  intended  for  adults  of  the 
rural  districts,  and  the  age  of  the  students  ranges  between  18  and  30  years. 

All  of  these  schools  are  well  attended,  and  are  exercising  a  most  beneficial  influence. 
The' course  of  instruction  embraces  the  following  subjects : 

General  and  Danish  literature,  general  and  Danish  history  and  geography,  chemistiyy 
natural  philosophy,  zoology,  botany,  orthography,  arithmetic,  free  hand  drawing,  level- 
ling, surveyiogy  singing,  and  gymnastics. 

No  text  books  are  used,  everything  being  treated  by  lectures.  The  pupils  are  never 
examined,  and  no  lessons  are  recited ;  but  it  entirely  depends  on  the  student  himself 
how  much  and  what  he  wishes  to  learn.  There  is  always  a  well  selected  library  in  oon- 
nection  with  these  schools,  which  is  open  for  the  use  of  the  students.  The  course  of 
instruction  lasts  six  months,  and  it  is  a  frequent  occurrence  that  students  will  go 
through  the  course  twice,  and  even  three  times.  The  spirit  pervading  these  schools 
aims  at  a  development  of  sound  practical  thought,  and  endeavors  to  cultivate  a  whole- 
some enthusiasm  for  all  the  higher  and  nobler  interests  of  mankind,  and  to  awaken  an 
independent  national  spirit. 

The  general  course  in  these  schools  is  this: 

Instruction  commences  at  8  o'clock  a.  m.,  and  is  opened  with  singing  and  prayer. 
The  first  hour  of  the  morning  is  devoted  to  the  reading  of  Danish  authors.  During  the 
second  hour,  history  is  treated;  at  10  o'clock  there  is  an  intermission  of  half  an  hour  ; 
after  this  there  follow  writing  exercises  and  essays  on  given  themes;  at  12  o'clock, 
dinner ;  at  2  o'clock,  instruction  is  resumed,  and  lasts,  with  an  intermission  from  5  to 
6,  till  supper  time,  at  7  o'clock. 

Quite  recently  similar  courses  of  three  months  have  been  instituted  in  difiEbrent  looaU- 
ties  for  grown  up  girls  of  the  lower  classes.  In  these  schoolBy  more  attention  is  given 
to  housekeeping,  needlework,  gardening,  &c. 

BAVABLL 

Bavaria  has  3  higher  industrial  schools,  with  46  profeteors  and  189  students;  260 
professional  evening  and  Sunday  schdbls,  with  827  teachers  and  14,501  pupils;  947 
special  agricultural  courses,  with  18,260  attendants ;  a  school  of  forestry,  with  135  8ta« 
dents;  and  4  higher  schools  of  agriculture,  with  76  professors  and  315  students. 

All  these  schools  are  supported  by  the  state  and  the  local  governments. 


Bussia  manifests  great  interest  in  the  establishment  of  agricultural  schools.  As 
early  as  1824  a  school  for  such  instruction  was  established  at  Maijino.  Soon  afterward 
a  school  for  instruction  in  bee  culture  was  instituted.  The  government  expends  about 
$200,000  annually  for  the  support  of  regular  agricultural  schools  and  evening  classes. 

Bussia  has  also  very  good  schools  of  arts  and  trades,  the  most  prominent  of  which 
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It  Ibe  aohool  of  Momow,  fonoded  in  1775,  nnder  the  reign  of  the  Empress  CatharlDe  II. 
At  Hb  origin,  it  was  designed  to  fit  poor  children  for  mechanical  pnrsnits.  Since 
that  date,  howeyer,  it  has  been  expanded  in  alma  and  resonroes,  having  for  its  present 
•l^jeet  the  cnltiyatlon  of  coostmcting  mechanicians  and  ekilfnl  technologists* 

The  entire  oonrse  of  stndy  occupies  fire  years;  it  is  divided  into  a  theoretical  and 
pmciicat  oourae  (elementary  in  character)  of  three  years  and  a  special  superior  course 
of  two  years. 

The  sebool  includes,  besides  these  several  workshops,  a  very  large  laboratory  for 
teefaoologieal  operations  and  for  chemical  analysis,  a  museum  of  models  and  of  me* 
chaaieal  apparatns,  collections  of  raw  materials  used  in  manufacture^  and  a  valuable 
arimtiftc  and  technical  library. 

•cmmnc  jkBibciATioNB,  ACAnainBB  of  scbhci,  na 

It  Is  deemed  proper  to  present  here,  as  a  sort  of  appendix  to  the  summary  of  the  jrta- 
tietics  of  schools  of  science,  some  of  the  leading  statistical  items  respecting  the  more 
iaportant  scientifio  associations,  academies  of  science,  &c.,  in  the  United  States.  Sixty- 
tfaiee  associations,  academies,  ^bc,  furnished  replies  to  the  inquiries  sent  out.  Of  these, 
fifty-lbar  report  a  total  membership  of  20,851 ;  thirty-five  report  a  yearly  income  amount- 
ing to  over  $84,437 ;  fifty-one  report  libraries  numbering  together  206,444  volumes ; 
iDrty-^mir  together  report  227,710  pamphlets  in  their  libraries ;  and  thirty-two  report 
that  they  have  together  published  in  the  last  five  years  47,575  pages  (mostly  octavo)  of 
*  ptoeeedings  "  and  **  transactions."  The  table  also  shows  the  number  of  meetings  held 
by  the  several  associations,  &c.,  each  year,  the  average  attendance  at  the  meetings, 
iod  titles  of  pnblleations. 

Eight  of  the  aasooiations  are  of  a  national  character,  and  hence  have  no  local  habi« 


flketebes  at  the  or^^anization,  work,  and  distinctive  aims  of  these  associations  and 
I  most  be  here  omitted  for  lack  of  space. 
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Statittiai  of  aeienHfio  (usodaHonSf  academUB  of  toiaice,  fo.,  in  Ihe  Untied  Statet 


Kftme. 


Plaioe. 


SeoreUiy. 


11 


19 
13 


14 
15 

16 
17 
18 
19 
30 
81 

SS 

S3 
84 


Amerioan  Asaooiation  for  the  AdTanoo- 
ment  of  Science. 


American  Dental  Astocifttion 

Amerioan  Medical  Amociatian 

Amerioan  Philological  Aaaooiation  . . . 
American  Public  Health  Aasodation  . 
American  Social  Science  Aasodatioii. . 


National  Edncational  Aasodation 

National    Prison   Association   of   the 
United  States  of  America. 

California  Academy  of  Sciences 

American  Oriental  Socie^ , 


1848 

1860 
1846 
1869 
1873 
1865 


1870 
1871 


Prof.  Frederick  W.  Putnam, 
Salem,  Mass. 

J.  H.  McQnillen,  M.  D..  D.  D. 
S,PhUadelphia.Pa. 

J.  M.  Toner,  M.  J}^  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Profl  Samuel  Hart^  Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

J.  M.  Toner,  MB.,  Wash- 
ington.  1>.  G. 

F.    B.    Sanborn,   Concord, 


Connecticut   Academy   of  Arts   and 
Sciences. 

The  Waterbnry  Soientiflc  Society 

National  Academy  of  Sciences 


San  Froocisco,  CaL 
New  Haven,  Conn 

New  Haven,  Conn 

Waterbnry,  Conn 
Washington,  D.  C 


1843 


1790 


1868 
1863 


W.  D.  Henkle,  Salem,  Ohio. 
Rev.  B.  a  Wine^  D.  D.,  LL. 
D.,  New  York  City. 

A.B.Stout,MD 

Prot  William  D.  Whitney  .. 


Prof.  Edward  &  Dana. . 


H.  F.  Bassett,  vice-president 
Prof.  J.  B.  Htlgard,  home 
secretary. 


American  Electrical  Society 

Chicago  Academy  of  Sciences 

Chicago  Astronomical  Society 

Chicago  Electrical  Society 

Bvanston  Philosophical  Association  ... 

Indiana  Scientific  Association 

Solenfific  Association 

State  Arclueological  Association  of  In* 

diana. 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences 


Iowa  Institute  of  Science  and  Arts . 
Academy  of  Science . 


Chicago,  HI 

Chicago^  HI 

Chicago^Hl 

Chicago^  HI 

Bvanston,  in 

Greenoastle,Ind., 
Blchmond,Ind  — 
Biohmondflnd..., 

Davenport,  Iowa.. 

Dubuque^  Iowa . . . 
Lawrenoe,Kan... 


1874 


1863 


F.W.Jones 

SeUmlLPeabody. 
KColbert 


1866 
1874 
1875 
1875 

1867 

1860 


H.  M.  Bannister. 
J.W.Harris..... 
LudanHCase.. 
LnciauBwCase... 


J.  Duncan  Putnam . 


Asa  Hon,  M  D.,  ptealdent . 


*  Circa  a  about. 


•  |5  annual  assessment. 
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S7 
88 
89 
30 


31 
38 
33 


34 


35 


41 


Name. 


Kew  OrleaoB  Academy  of  Soieooe* 

Portland  Society  of  Natural  History ... 

York  Institate 

liaiyland  Academy  of  Scieooea 

Maryland  Inatitate 

American  Academy  of  Arte  %nd  Sciences 

American  Statistical  Association 

Boston  Society  of  Natural  History 

Massachosetts  Horticnltnnd  Society. . . 


Essex  Institate . 


Peabody  Academy  of  Sdenoe . 


The  Worcester  Lyoenm  and  Natonl 
History  Association. 
St.  Panl  Academy  of  Natnral  Sciences.. 
Academy  of  Science 


Burlington  Conoty  Lycenm  of  History 
and  Natoral  Science. 

Newark  Sdentiflc  Association 

Albany  Institate 


BafCilo  Society  of  Nataral  Sciences 

American  Ethnological  Society 

American  Geographical  Society 

American  Institate  of  the  City  of  New 
York. 


American  Institate  of  Architects. 


Place. 


9 

New  Orleans,  La.. 

PorUand,lie 

Saoo,Me 

Baltimore, Md  ... 
Baltimore,  Md  .... 
Boston,  Mass 

Boston,  Mass 

Boston,  Mass 

Boston,  Mass 


Salem,  Mass .... 

Salem,  Mass.... 

Worcester,  Mass 

St  Paul,  Minn .. 
StLoai8,Mo.... 

MtHoUy,N.J.. 

Newark.  N.  J... 
Albany,  N.Y.... 

BaiBOcN.Y.... 
New  York.  N.Y 
New  York,  N.Y 
NewYork,N.Y.. 


New  York,  N.Y. . 


1653 
1843 
1868 
1868 
1847 
1780 

1841 
1831 
1829 


1848 


1868 


1858 


1870 
1856 


1859 


1875 
1884 


1861 
1848 
1858 
1890 


1857 


Secretary. 


GnstaTKohn 

John  M  Goold 

John  T.  O.Nichols 

Rev.  E.  A.  Dalrymple,  S.  T.  £ 

James  Yoang 

JosfohP.Cook,Jr 

Hamilton  A.  Hill 

Edward  Bargees 

Bobert  Manning 


George  M.  Whipple 

Prof.  A.  S.  Packard,  Jr.,  M. 
D.,  director. 

Thomas  A.  Dickinson 

J.  Fletcher  Williams 

Nathaniel  Holmes 

Edward  Bralslin 

Walter  S.Nidhols 

Leonard  Kip 

Charles  Linden,  librarian . . 

Dr.  Charies  Ran 

James  Mahlenberg  Bailey . 
John  W.  Chambers^  Ubrarij 

A.J.Bloor 


a  Does  not  indade  corresponding  or  honorary  members.         b  There  are  monthly  meettnics  of  t 
meetings.         /The  trastees  meet  quarterly.  ^^  g  Also  extra  meetings  for  lectnres  and  papera, 
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700 
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ADd  3,418 

1,303 

66 

3,500 

878 

AddroM  at  the  dedication  of  the  ball. 

Memoirs}  Proceedings;  and  Com- 
plete Works  of  Count  Bomford, 
Yola.II-lV. 

r  Proceedings,  Memoirs,  and  occa- 

c     sional  papers. 

Transactions  for  1R71,  1878,  1873; 
1874,  parts  1  and  3;  1875,  parts  1 
and  3 ;  constitation  and  bylaws, 
adopted  Jnly  3. 1875 ;  Catalogue  of 
Library.  1873;  and  sohednles  of 
prises  offered  in  1871,  1878, 1873, 
1874. 1875. 

Bolletin;  Historical  Collections  of 
the  Essex  Institute;  priced  cata- 
logue of  publications. 

Reports  of  the  trustees.  1-6;  Me- 
moirs, I-IV  t  American  Natural- 
ist, toLb.  V-IX. 


Vol.  in  of  the  Transactions,  Nos.  1, 
3,  and  3. 


Transactions,  vols.  VII.  Vni;  Pro- 
ceedings, vol.  I.  parts  3,  4;  voU 
H,  parti. 


kwisr 


TransactioDS,  1871-*79;  list  of  pre- 
miums awarded  in  1873. 1874. 1875, 
1876. 
Proceedings  of  the  5th,  6th,  7th,  and 
8th    annual  conventions;    Fire* 
proof  Floors  Compared. 
«GeiHnl  meetings.         d  Special  meetioga.         s  About  30  at  the  business 
often  ace  pressot     ^    A  Also  monthly  and  special  meetings  of  the  boardof  trustees. 
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Staiisiica  of  $cient{fic  assocUUiane,  oeademkM  mfidmce,  ^, 


Place. 


Secretory. 


47 


57 
58 


American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers 


New  York  Academy  of  Sciences.. 


New  York,  N.Y. 


New  York,  N.Y.. 


O.  Leverich., 


1818 


H.Cairington  Bolton,  A.  li  . 


Ponghkeepeie  Society  ofNatnral  Science. 
Cincinnati  Society  of  Natoral  History... 
Eirtland  Society  of  Natural  Sdencee  . . . 


Poagbkeepsie,N.Y 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 


1874 
1870 
18ft9 


Bdward  H.  Parker,  librarian . 


&G.  Williams. 


Tyndall  Association  of  Natural  Sdenee .   Colnmbns,  Ohio . . 


Ths  Soc'y  of  Omithologisto  and  OSIogists . 
The  Toledo  Sodety  of  Natoral  Sciences. 


Linnsan  Society  of  Lancaster,  Pa  ..... 
Delaware  Coonty  Institute  of  Science. 


Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  ... 
American  Philosophical  Society. 


Franklin  Institute 

Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society. . 
Beading  Society  of  Natural  Sciences. 
Wyoming  Historical  and  Geological  Soo*y 
Wisconsin  Academy  of  Sciences,  Arts, 
and  Letters. 


Toledo,  Ohio. 
Toledo,  Ohio. 


Lancaster,  Pa. . 
Media,  Pa 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 
PhUadelphia,Pa. 


Philadelphia.  Pa. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Beading,  Pa 

Wilkesbarre.  Pa . 
Kadison,Wis.... 


1870 
1876 
1870 


1808 
1833 


1813 
1743 

1824 


1809 

1858 
1870 


Albert  Q.Farr 

E.H.  Fitch,  (pro  tern.) 

B.H.  Fitch 

D.  H.  Geiasinger 

Anna  M.  Walter.... 

Bdward  J.Nolan v. 

M.  Lesley , 

J.  B.  Knight 

A.  W.  Harrison 

D.  B.  Brnnner 

Edward  L.  Dana 

John  E.  Daries,  M.  D ...:. 
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a 

0 


I 

^1 


Fablioations. 


I 


Titles. 


.lOO  I      #10.000 
1,500 


lO 


11 


19 


IS 


SM 


SCO 
850 
500 


Ul 


4S 

•B.87 


15 
lO 

5 


.11 
S5 


.45 
13 


.135 

ca-O 

10 

90 


158 


400 
1,800 


0 

195 

0 


CA.S.S0O 
3,500 


k.3,300 


1,000 


03.600 


054 


119 
900 
437 


135 
150 
235 


150 


967 


klOO 

0 

kSOO 


850 
1,800 

30,000 

30,000 


IA.50 

0 

100 


300 
300 

35.000 

15^000 


16,000 
800 
156 


300 
343 
(3,000) 
180  500 


0 
84 

3,101 

3;  834 


4. 330 
0 
0 
0 

1,000 


TranaaotioDS;  Proceedings;  both 
under  name  of  Journal  of  the 
American  Soc^y  of  Civil  Engineers. 

Annals  of  Lyoeam  of  Natural  His- 
tory in  the  City  of  New  York,  toL 
X ;  and  Tol.  XT,  Nos.  1-8 1  Proceed- 
ings of  the  Lyoeam  of  Nataral 
History  in  the  City  of  New  York, 
Ist  series,  pp.  150-300;  3d  series, 
pp.  1-156. 

Proceedings,  part  1. 

Proceedings  of  Cleveland  Aoademy 
of  Nataral  Sciences.  1845-1850; 
Alaska;  Facts  aboat  the  Now 
Northwest.  Capt.  J.  A.  Henriqaes, 
IT.  S.  N. ;  Notes  on  some  Brasilian 
Ants,  Theo.  B.  Comstock ;  Theod- 
ataa  Garlick,  M.  D.,  on  the  Hy- 
bridization of  Fish.  A  Remark- 
able Life  History,  and  its  Mean- 
ing, (Salpa.)  W.  K.  Brooks;  Gey- 
sers of  Yellowstone  Park,  Theo. 
B.  Comstock. 


Catalogae  of  the  Organisation,  Con- 
stitation,  and  By-Laws;  A  Leo- 
tare  on  Batterflies ;  The  Descent  of 
Han ;  Geology  of  the  Manmee  Val- 
ley; The  Bapacioas  Birds  of  Ohio. 

Centennial   History  of  Delaware 

Connty. 
Proceedings  and  Joamal,  with  97 

plates. 
Proceedings,  vols.  XII,  XIII,  and 

XIV;  Transactions, vol.  XIV,part 

3,  vd  voL  XV,  parts  1  and  8. 
JoomaL 


Transactions,  vol.  I,  (1870-'73;)  vol. 
n,  (1873-'74;)vol.ni,  (l875-'76;) 
and  Balletins. 


o  To  November,  1876. 
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BEPOBT  OF  THE  COMMISSIONEB  OF  EDUCJ^TIOH. 


TABLB  ZI.— SCHOOia  OF  THBOLOOT. 


The  following  i8  a  oomparatiTe  statement  of  the  namber  of  schools  of  theology  (in- 
olading  theological  departments)  reporting  to  this  Barean  each  year  from  1870  to  1676, 
inolosive,  with  the  namber  of  professors  and  nnmber  of  students: 


1870. 

1871. 

1878. 

1873. 

1874. 

1875. 

187«. 

Kamberof  instltatioDi..: 

80 

330 

3.854 

04 

300 

3,904 

104 

435 

3,351 

110 
573 

3,838 

113 

570 

4.356 

183 

615 

5^834 

184 

Xamberofinstmoton..... ...... .••..••.... 

580 

IfQinber  of  stadents  ....................... . 

4,868 

Tabus  XL^StatisHoal  summary  of  tkeologioal  9eminarie$, 


Benominatioo. 


Namber  of 
•emiiiules. 


Namber  of 
prof« 


NninlMrof 
stndenU. 


Boman  Catholic 

Proteatant  Episcopal 

Preibyterian 

Baptist < 

Latheran 

CongregatioDal 

Methodist  Bpiflcopal 

Christian , 

Beformed 

United  Presbyterian 

Cambeiland  Presbyterian .... 

Free  Will  Baptist 

Hothodist  Episcopal.  (Sonth) 

TTnseotarian , 

Beformed  (Dutch) 

Universalist 

African  Methodist  Episcopal 

Mennonite 

Methodist 

Moravian 

New  Jemaalem , 

Union  Byangelical , 

Unitarian , 

United  Brethren , 

Total 


118 

63 

78 

68 

46 

50 

58 

6 

8 

11 

7 

0 

6 

10 

0 

8 

3 

6 


879 
867 
684 
708 
354 
341 
370 
88 
67 
70 
48 
44 
74 
94 
49 
66 
6 
86 


34 


30 
17 


184 


4.868 
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Tablb  XI. — Swnmary  of  staUstics  of  BchooU  of  theology. 


Stadents. 


1^ 

f  8 

Si 

as 
1| 


Libraries. 


I 

I 

I 


I 


a 


Property,  income,  &c. 


i 


s 

■3 


I 


I 

I 


a 


I 


I 

I 


300 
7,000 


GOO 


$5,000 
50,000 


135,000 


106 
0 

58 


84,000 
496 

44,850 
7.000 
5.116 
3,578 

13»000 


247,544 


86 
570 


9,000 

687,500 

100,000 

925,000 

90,000 

19;  000 


813.000 


97,410 

0 

973,000 


96 


15 


10 


186 


169 
168 


100 
130 


4,909 


66  1,070  648  646.176 


20.900 

49,000 

71,600 

1.850 

7,518 

1.900 

19.400 


100 
450 
1.947 
400 
931 

ioo 

400 


100,000 
79,000 


90,000 
5,000 
40.000 


180,000 
3,900 
1,188,415 
18,500 
15.000 
0 
40,000 


71,994 
93,749 
400 
49,640 
100,531 
94,907 
7.000 


4.095 
9,029 


975.000 
1.415^000 


3.380 
487 
99 


99^500 
19.000 
9.900 


600 
500 


16.053 


973.000 
1.613.030 


487.000 
1.960.176 
57.000 
15^000 


479,000 

1,258,875 

140,000 

180,000 


800,000 
150.000 
35,000 


431,000 
50,000 


•3,500 


15.000 


64,300 


6,050 

0 

15,000 


6.584.515  7.962.374 


10.000 

218 

87.630 

9,750 


0 
8.500 


60.357 
113.144 


30,300 
80.771 


8^200 


25.500 
4.000 


529.204 


aCIoeed  temporarily. 
TABia  Xn.— SCHOOLS  OF  LAW. 

Tbe  Ibnowing  is  a  statement  of  the  number  of  schools  of  law  reporting  to  this 
each  year  fiom  1870  to  1876,  inclasivei  with  the  number  of  instmctors  and 
Dber  of  stodents: 


187a 

1871. 

1872. 

1873. 

1674. 

1875. 

1876. 

WiMllW   llf  llHimiltilllH 

88 

99 

1,653 

30 

129 

1.729 

37 

151 

1,976 

37 

158 

9,174 

38 

181 

9,585 

43 
924 

2,677 

49 

SaBUrof  inBtmctora 

918 

SHribvofstiidaite 

9,664 

■ 

uiyii 

zeu  uy  '^ 

.wv^ 

IV^ 

-Tm 
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Table  Xn.— ^^mufMary  of$tali9Hc$  of$ekooU  of  law. 


States. 


AlabMBft 

Conneoticat .... 

Georgia 

Blinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kentaoky 

LoniaiaDa 

Maryland 

liatsaohusetta.. 

Michigan 

Miasoari 

New  York 

Korth  Carolina. 

Ohio 

Pennajlrania... 
Sooth  Carolina.. 

Tennessee 

Virginia 

Wiaoonain 


Diatriot  of  Colombia. . . 


Stodenta. 


15 

65 
11 

903 
40 

111 
VI 
iQ 
89 

337 

30» 
98 

711 
18 
89 
00 
12 
68 

109 
18 

989 


Total 43  918  3,664  675      743    55,186      794 


IS 


87 


13 


I 

is 
^1 


11 

183 
46 


999 


130 
4 
37 
16 
9 
54 
98 
95 
95 


Librarlea. 


I 


8,000 
600 


700 
1,860 


30 
18,000 
3,500 
3,750 
13,300 


900 


40 


Property,  inoomo,  ^ko. 


a 


I 


ei5.ooo 

0 


900 
75 


1,195 
300 


650 

3»640 

430 

301 


50 


8 

150 

1 


I 

P 

1 


110,000 


0 
051,614 


95.000 


0 
10,000 


1700 


0 
11,668 


10,000 


3,500 
600 


40^000     81,614     16,468      78,301 


I 


•6,515 


3,300 

060 

9;  500 

4,690 

20,950 


5,130 
4,800 


3,045 
4,»0 
0 
6,600 
6,000 
1,400 
7,581 


a  Alao  one-foorth  iutereat  in  a  fond  of  f413,099. 


TABLB  Xin.^  SCHOOLS  OF  MBDICINB. 


The  following  is  a  oomparatiYe  statement  of  the  nnmber  of  schools  of  medicine, 
dentistry,  and  pharmacy  reported  to  the  Office  each  year  from  1870  to  1876,  IndnsiFe^ 
with  the  number  of  instmctors  and  students : 


1870. 

1871. 

1879. 

1873. 

1874. 

1875. 

1878. 

Kamberofinatitations 

63 
688 

6,943 

89 

750 
.7,045 

87 

796 

8,995 

94 
1,148 
8^681 

99 

1,191 
9,095 

106 
1,179 
9.971 

109 

Nnmberofinatmetors.. ....... ••••.••..... 

1,901 
10^149 

Nnmberofatadsnta. •....••••.....•. ....... 
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Tabu  XTTT. — Summary  ofatoHstics  ofackooU  of  medicine,  ofdmHatry,  and  of  pharmacy. 


Stodenu. 


o  £  g 

||s 
ise 


I- 

'I 


Libraries. 


Property,  ineome,  fto. 


1 

II 

a  1 

5§ 

1^ 

^1 

a- 

g 

1 

1^ 

Cmeetkoft. 


Kifjlaid. 


I«vHnipddre.. 
XivTQtk 


0««« 

rnoiylTiBla  .... 
SMUCn^iBA... 


torn 

V«miBt 

TirgW*. 

UitQfCefaDBliU. 

TMal 

6Mi|te 


XwTertt.. 
Otti.^ 


TtBtel. 


^tMMtieUB. 


StvToclc 

OWi. 

TelO.... 


14 
23 
10 
14 
57 
86 
80 
» 
S4 
15 
34 
34 
S8 
43 

8 
180 
84 

8 
49 

8 
IS 

7 
16 
10 
85 


45 

36 

77 

453 

888 

855 

732 

180 

90 

851 

831 

368 

874 

75 

1,700 

767 

83 

1.157 

47 

115 

18 

76 

91 

106 


15 
80 
11 
89 
137 
31 
135 
388 
50 


1,000 


2,500 

5,000 

50 


13 
5 

101 
S3 
11 
13 

273 
31 


113 
36 
123 
133 
81 
467 
837 
6 
158 
87 
46 
18 
23 
37 
19 


450 
11,000 
3,000 
4,000 

300 
3.550 


•350, 
75, 

300. 
50, 

105, 

5, 

75, 

1.% 

185, 
85, 

145, 


•0 

0 

30,000 


13.000 
7,000 


2,770 
7,500 
4,500 

11,000 
3,800 
15,945 


3,500 


150 


64,365 


5^513 


1,803 
1,500 
5,300 
4.000 
50 
3,000 


150 


115, 
101, 

^. 
325, 
446, 

310, 


1,000 
1,200 
5,000 


100 
79 


13,005 
38,S()4 

4,958 
35,806 

6,000 
47,790 
23,075 

8,500 


64,250 
0 


4,618 
0 


3,500 


40 

0 

1,000 


16,000 
50,000 
76,000 


3,120 

4,800 

3,000 

400 


896 


7.498 


568  2,210 


46,943 


175 


3,711,200 


188,315 


10, 447 


238.673 


88 
70 
53 
163 


314 


24 


10 
85 
5 
83 
89 
85 
13 

183 


88 

800 

51 

48 

195 
159 
143 


800 


800 
0 


30,000 
60,000 
30,000 
80,000 


1.800 

4,500 

3,350 

13,700 


139 


600 


190.000 


33,250 


8,000 


400 


50,000 
180,000 


0 
50,000 


0 
9;  500 


7,800 
10,000 


55 

40 
67 
57 

"»0 


4,400 
8,000 

8,600 


15 
890 


635 


7,000 

140,000 

90;  000 

20,000 

427,000 


3,000 


53.000 


2,500 


4,850 

16,023 
10,400 
11.045 

59.517 
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Table  Xm,— Summary  ofstatiaHca  of  schools  ofmedieine,  ^-c— Continued. 


Statea. 


IL  Dbrtal. 

lisSana 

MaryUnd 

ICaasachaaetta. . . . 

ICiehigan 

MiaaoQri 

N6wTork 

CMiio 

PennsylTania 

Total 

UL  PhabmaceU" 

TIOAL. 

California 

minoia 

Iowa 

Kentaclky 

Karyland 

HaMaohaaetta.... 

Hlolilgan 

Hiaaonri 

New  York 

Ohio 

PiumaylTaniA 

Tenneaaae 

Diat  of  Colombia. 

Total 

TOTAU. 

Regular 

Zoleetio 

HomoBopaUiie  .... 

Deatal 

Pbarmaoaatical .. 

Orand  total. 


13 


103 


102 


54 


886 
3ft 
133 
15S 

54 


1,201 


Stadenta. 


5 
85 
57 
33 
14 
73 
83 
•230 


530 


33 
60 
65 
65 
78 

150 
85 

S76 
7 


934 


7,498 
314 
877 
530 
934 


10,143 


67 


568 

S4 

40 

67 

4 


713 


li 
1 


177 


8 

19 

11 

31 

14 

39 

14 

105 

2 

4 


960 


3,310 
139 
390 
177 
900 


3.066 


Librariea. 


I 


1,100 
30 
75 

300 
40 
SO 

500 


1.985 


3,531 


40 
410 


1,180 

185 

8,395 


50 


6,731 


46,943 
600 
8,600 
1,985 
6,731 


64,858 


50 


90 


10 


50 


175 


635 
90 
50 


Property,  inoome,  fte. 


4 

1^ 


1750 

9,000 

33,000 

3,000 

300 


18,000 
5,000 


57,050 


750 
15,000 


1,000 
6,000 


0 

5^000 

300 

76,000 


500 


104,550 


9,711,300 
190,000 
437,000 
57.030 
104,550 


950  3^489,800 


3,000 
5^000 


0 
80,000 


16,000 
0 


43,000 


188,315 


53,000 
43.000 


8S4,315 


t 


120 
300 


0 
3.|00 


1.550 
0 


4,170 


10,447 


8,500 
4,170 


17,117 


51 


p. 


II 


ISOO 

7,973 
7,64a 


8,006 
7,111 
3,000 
9,069 


37,289 


617 
1,860 


800 


3,500 


1.800 
6,450 
8,500 


310 
1.300 


19,037 


838,673 

83,250 
50,517 
37,289 
19.037 


367,766 


Efforts  for  the  elevation  of  the  standard  of  medical  education  are  received  with  in 
creasing  favor.*    The  institutions  which  have  adopted  high  standards  and  will  certify 

*  The  following  iDtfereatlDg  petition  deserree  preserratioH.  It  is  withoat  date,  but  in  the  hand  writlni; 
of  Doetor  Theodorick  Bhind,  of  YirginiA,  who  in  1761  was  attending  the  University  of  Edinbargh,  Scot- 
land, with  Heaara.  Field,  Arthur  Leo,  Blair,  Bankhead.  and  Qilmor.    It  la  fonnd  in  the  Bland  papers. 

**Tothe  honorable  the  CkmncU  qf  Virginia  and  Route  qf  Burgeseet,  the  humble  petUion  qf  the  ttudentt  qf 
phyeie  in  the  TTniveraity  qf  JEdinburgh^  from  the  Colony  in  Virginia^  thoving:  That  we.  year  humble  pe- 
titionera,  being  ananimonaly  reaolved  to  poraue  our  atadiea  with  aaoh  vigor  and  aaaidoity  aa  ahall  moal 

uiymzeu  uy 'v-jv^v.'pi  iv^ 
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ttAj  to  tiioroogh  work  have  not  lost  patronage,  as  so  many  predicted.  The  advance- 
Motof  tbeieqnirements  in  the  medical  institutions  at  Philadelphia  is  taking  strong 
kUof  the  minds  of  medical  men  in  that  city,  and  it  is  believed  that  ere  long  one  or 
Bonof  the  colleges  wiU  oome  to  the  front  in  these  endeavors.  The  following  edito- 
lal  from  a  highly  respeetable  Journal  illustrates  the  manner  in  which  the  question  has 
toeo  treated,  and  brings  out  some  fJEiots  bearing  upon  the  points  at  issue : 

TiMijstem  here  in  vogue  is  the  traditional  one  founded  on  professors'  fees.  We  offer 
titk6  medical  student  not  a  university  career,  but  simple  tuition  under  various  able 
tBMbaB,aod  practically  void  of  penalties,  discipline,  or  examinations  for  proficiency, 
neprofeflsors  make  the  college ;  the  students  purchase  tickets  for  the  professors'  lee- 
torn;  teacher  and  poptl  being  thus  placed  in  the  direct  relation  of  seller  and  buyer, 
with  the  iiMvitable  deduction  that  the  professor  will  be  lenient  with  men  who  are  his 
pstrau.  The  reputation  of  a  college  is  its  lite,  and  reports  of  the  workins  of  our  s^s- 
m  being  carried  out  in  every  direction,  men  moved  to  enter  the  medicid  profession 
eooe  to  Uie  Philadelphia  schools  knowing  Just  what  to  expect,  and  calculating  with 
JatifiaUeaasurance  upon  being  given  their  diplomas  at  the  end  of  two  years,  through 
ftfittl  attention  to  duty  and  because  they  have  contributed  their  portion  to  the  income 
rftheprofeasors.  Under  such  a  rule  it  is  not  possible  that  graduating  conditions  should 
keaerere,  and  with  the  best  desire  to  take  a  high  stand,  the  professors  are,  in  the  na- 
are  of  things,  impelled  to  leniency.  Matriculation  is  equivalent  to  graduation ;  for, 
^ile  there  are  oooaaionid  instances  of  inability  to  graduate, — cases  where  the  evident 
iMoapeteocy  is  too  great  to  be  overlooked, — as  a  rule  the  result  is  as  we  state  it,  and 
foaiUd,  aod  indifferent  material  alike  passes  the  easy  goal. — Philadelphia  Daily 
fminf  T§UgrapK 

iiiUostratiTe  of  the  embarrassment  which  our  medical  diplomas  encounter  in  foF- 
«ip  ooontries,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  two  foreigners  who  had  received  a  medical 
ednestion  in  this  country  visited  this  Office  with  a  member  of  one  of  the  foreign  lega- 
;uBs,and  called  my  attention  to  the  fact  that  their  diplomas  would  be  substantially 
TithoQt  value  to  them  in  their  attempt  to  enter  upon  the  practice  of  medicine  at  their 
kamet,  which  they  proposed  doing.  As  the  only  relief  from  the  difficulty  in  the  power 
rf  this  Office,  the  following  certificate  was  given : 

Ify  attention  has  been  called  to  the  accompanying  diploma  in  medicine  given  to 

90f  — 


-,  by  the  academic  senate  of ,  situate  at ,  in  the  State  c 


rfthe  United  States  of  America.    The  diploma,  dated ,  is  dulv  signed  by 

J  president  of  the  university,  and ,  dean  of  the  medical 

henitj;  and  I  hereby  certify  to  the  authenticity  of  the  diploma  and  genuineness  of  the 
■Saateres. 

— • is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  distinguished  of  the  institutions  of  learn- 

^  in  the  United  States,  and  a  diploma  in  medicine  therefrom  is  one  of  the  best  evi* 
MDcm  that  a  student  of  medicine  can  obtain  in  the  United  States  of  having  received 
ithofough  medical  education. 

TABLE  ZIY.— UNITED  STATES  HniTART  Am>  NATAL  ACADEMIES. 

la  tins  table  of  the  appendix  will  be  found  the  statistics  of  examinations  of  candi- 
ite  for  admission  to  the  United  States  Military  and  Naval  Academies  for  the  year  1876. 

INUly  qualify  as  to  praetlae  with  sacoess  the  aahitary  art  of  healing,  and  entitle  ns  to  those  honors 
h  artldae  which  are  oonforred  on  those  only  whose  profloiency  in  the  art  appears  to  merit  them,  and 
UiUiBK  with  iB«zpreesible  ooncem  the  present  nngnarded  state  of  physio  in  onr  native  ooontry, 
^AMb  Hes  open  to  the  Intmslon  of  every  pretender  to  the  medioinal  art,  who  may  there  practise  not 
kste  fbe  dldftOBor  of  medidne  itself  than  the  destmction  of  mankind,  are  moved  by  these  oonsidora- 
tei  hsaUy  to  petittan  that  the  honorable  the  Conncil  of  Virginia  and  House  of  Burgesses  will,  agree- 
>%  to  their  distinguished  regard  for  the  people's  welfare,  enact  such  wholesome  laws  as  shall  to  their 
i  proper  to  remedy  this  public  eril,  and  prevent  any  one  for  the  future  ftt>m  pro- 
l  medidne  who  has  not  received  a  public  testimony  of  his  abilities  by  being  properiy 
I  hooond  with  a  dootor'a  degree. 
*Tnr  pettOoners  humbly  coneeive  that  such  laws  will  not  only  most  eflbctually  conduce  to  the  prea- 
^"Hitn  sf  the  health,  (a  point  of  the  most  interesting,  Inestimable,  and  tender  import  to  every  indi- 
^ikrij  hat,  fnither,  be  a  public  and  highly  laudable  encouragement  to  those  students  from  the  colony 
tf  ThUata  who  are  now  and  may  be  hereafter  engaged  in  the  study  of  medicine  to  pursue  it  with  the 
l*Wi«aaesv  iadostry,  and  address  which  akme  can  entitle  them  to  a  prospect  of  success.  Such  atten- 
^Isttaoidtivation  of  eadi  particular  branch  of  sdence  we  humbly  imagine  to  be  eminently  wor- 
rit tta  itfard  of  the  fathers  and  protectors  of  our  country.  Thus  sweet  Heaven  shall  bless  onr 
^VMBtry  and  breathe  ita  kindly  influence  on  her  mlera.   For  which,  as  in  duty  bound,  your  petl- 
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THS  BALE  OF  DIPLOMAS. 

This  has  been  a  snbject  of  more  or  less  oorrespondenoe  sinoe  my  oonnection  with  the 
Office.  The  sale  of  diplomas  in  foreign  ooantries  has  become  a  great  disgrace  to  institn- 
tions  of  learning  in  the  United  States.  There  should  be  some  way  to  put  an  effectnal 
stop  to  the  occasion  of  the  scandaL  Certainly  there  can  be  a  correct  sentiment  on  the 
subject  among  all  honorable  men ;  and  if  we  have  no  way  of  dealing  summarily  with 
the  offenders,  their  misdeeds  can  be  so  closely  brought  home  to  them  that  it  will  be  at 
least  inconvenient  and  undesirable  for  them  to  continue  their  disgraceful  operations 
in  this  direction. 

I  deem  it  important  to  note  several  recent  communications  upon  this  subject.  Rev. 
Charles  Beanclerk,  British  Episcopal  chaplain  at  Boulogne  sur  Mer,  France,  writes : 

I  take  the  liberty  of  writing  to  ask  if  there  is  such  an  institution  as  "The  American 
TJniyersity  of  Philadelphia,"  empowered  le^^y  to  issue  degrees  to  persons  out  of  the 
country. 

A  person  named  Dr.  P.  F.  A.  Van  der  Vyver,  of  Jersey,  England,  represents  that  he 
can  furnish  these  degrees  for  the  sum  ot  twenty  pounds  sterling.  One  has  been  for- 
warded to  me,  the  diploma  signed  by  the  following  named  persons,  y'lz:  John 
Buchanan,  M.  D.,  Dean  of  Faculty;  A.  B.  Simpson,  M.  D. ;  D.  Dlllen,  M.  D. ;  M.  Y. 
Chapman,  M.  D. ;  Charles  H.  Polk,  M.  D.  ,*  I.  L  Siggins,  M.  D. ;  Qeo.  D.  Kitchen,  Sec..  Ac 

Mr.  B.  W.  Williams,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D.,  of  the  British  General  Post  Office,  London,  writes 
as  follows : 

I  take  the  liberty  of  addressing  you,  seeking  information  which  I  presume  it  lies 
within  your  power  to  give,  and  by  your  kindly  so  doing  I  shall  esteem  it  a  favor. 

The  information  I  seek  is  this: 

1st.  Is  there  a  university  (or  normal  college)  called  "Richmond  College,"  Bichmond, 
Jefferson  County,  Ohio,  established  by  charter  bearing  date  1835 1 

2d.  Have  they  the  power  to  oonfer  degrees  f 

3d.  Is  a  Mr.  L.  W.  6ng,  M.  A.,  LL.  D.,  the  regularly  appointed  president  t 

4th.  Is  there  any  means  of  procedure  against "  representatives  *'  of  such  universities, 
either  here  or  in  America,  who  obtain  for  persons  seeking  degrees  diplomas  in  absentia f 

5th.  And,  farther,  is  a  Dr.  Sturman  the  "legal"  representative  in  this  country  t 

In  this  connection,  the  following  account  is  subjoined  of  a  prosecution  under  the 
English  act  to  restrict  unlicensed  medical  practice.  It  is  taken  from  the  Manchester 
Weekly  Times  of  November  4, 1876 : 

On  November  3, 1876,  at  the  Manchester  City  police  court,  among  several  persons 
charged  with  having  "  wilfully  and  falsely  pretended  to  be  a  physician,  doctor  of  med* 
icine,  or  general  practitioner,"  was  one  who  held  a  diploma  from  the  Metropolitan  Col* 
lege  of  New  York.  The  counsel  for  the  defence  said  that "  his  client  for  33  years  was 
in  larse  practice  as  a  chemist,  and  during  that  time  obtained  an  extensive  practical 
acquaintance  with  medicines  and  thoir  effect.  He  likewise  gained  considerable  medi- 
cal skilL  Under  these  circumstances,  having  passed  an  examination,  he  obtained  a 
diploma  from  a  United  States  college.  He  was  ready  to  admit  that  that  diploma  was 
not  actual  evidence  that  the  person  acting  upon  it  bona  fide  believed  that  he  was  enti« 
tied  so  to  act."  It  was  proved  that  the  defendant  had  received  a  dii>loina  from  the 
Metropolitan  College,  New  York,  having  previously  passed  an  examination  at  the  Liv- 
erpool Museum  of  Anatomy.  -  The  diploma  contained  tl^,^^j^i^s^^^  Aljjli^nded.leo- 
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tm  is  the  Hetropolitftn  Medical  College  the  full  time  iDstitnted  and  required  by  law. 
Bb  hMbeen  most  aasidnons  and  diligent  in  the  acquisition  of  those  branchee  taught 
BtbeinflUtation.^  The  magiatrate  said  that  **any  person  looking  at  the  diploma 
sodooed  would  infer  that  the  defendant  had  studied  m  the  United  States  and  passed 
msczaiDination  there."  Nevertheless  it  was  proved  that  he  had  attended  no  lectures 
ii  Nev  Tork,  but  had  attended  some  lectures  on  anatomy  and  physiology  at  the 
IbwnD  of  Anatomy  in  Liverpool  A  witness,  who  said  he  was  a  doo'tor  of  medicine, 
ibiksophy,  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  stated^  on  behalf  of  the  defendant,  that  the 
Metropolitan  College  of  New  York  had  power  to  institute  examinations  in  any  part  of 
tta  world  by  its  members,  and  then  grant  degrees  on  thoir  recommendations.  Reply  i  ng 
tt  A  question  from  the  bench,  the  witness  siud  that  ho  had  studied  at  the  colle{i;e,  and 
piid  money  for  his  diploma.  He  did  not  know  whether  the  defendant  had  paid  auy- 
duDg.  Another  witness  said  that  the  Metropolitan  College  of  New  York  became 
fxtiMt  on  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war.  It  was  decided  that  the  defendant  had  com- 
Bitted  an  offence  against  the  medical  act  of  1859,  and  a  fine  of  £5  and  costs  was 
iafond. 

TABLE  XVI.  — PUBLIC  LIBRARIES. 

Tbelollowing  ia  a  snmmary  of  the  statistics  of  76  public  libraries  from  which  in- 
fcmtioa  was  received  too  late  for  insertion  in  the  "  Special  Report  on  Public  Libra- 
ziHia  the  United  States,"  published  by  this  Bureau  in  October  of  the  present  year.* 

Table  XYl,-^  Summary  of  $tatisticB  of  additional  public  Uhraries. 
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a  One  of  the  libraries  is  not  3ret  open. 
I's  Club  and  Library  Assbdation,  Cftiro,  HI.,  nambering  1,105  volames;  Citisens' 
Pa^  nambering  3,600  Tolames ;  and  Fond  da  Lac  Free  Library,  Fond  da  Lao, 
1^800  Tolnmea,  were  reoeired  too  late  for  inserilon  in  the  table.  C^  nir\n]o 
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Two  of  these  libraries,  the  Darby  Library,  at  Darby,  Pa.,  and  the  Library  of  the 
Moravian  Arohives.  at  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  were  formed  in  1742  and  1743,  respectively ; 
brief  notices  of  these  will  be  found  below,  with  mention  of  two  other  early  libraries 
now  extinct. 

Of  these  76  additional  libraries,  74  report  in  the  af^gregate  99,609  volames ;  46  report 
an  aggreii^te  yearly  increase  of  7,383  volumes ;  42  report  an  aggregate  circulation  of 
185,309  volumes;  10  report  permanent  funds  amounting  to  $418,166;  49  report  total 
receipts  from  all  sources,  amounting  to  |20,947 ;  45  report  a  yearly  expenditure  for 
books,  periodicals,  and  binding,  amounting  to  $10,070 ;  and  36  report  a  yearly  ex- 
penditure for  salaries  and  incidentals,  amounting  to  $9,158. 

BTAXIBnOB  or  TUB  SPECIAL  BBPOBT  OH  FDBUC  LDRABIBS. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  general  statistical  table  of  the  Special  Report : 

Total  number  of  volumes,  (3,647  libraries  reporting) 12, 276, 964 

Total  yearly  addition,  (1,510  libraries  reporting) 434, 339 

Total  yearly  use  of  books,  (742  libraries  reporting) 8,879, 869 

Total  amount  of  permanent  fund,  (1,722  libraries  reporting) $6, 105, 581 

Total  amount  of  yearly  income,  (830  libraries  reporting) 1, 308, 756 

Total  yearly  expenditures  for  books,  periodicals,  and  binding,  (769  libnmes       562, 407 

reporting.) 
Total  yearly  expenditures  for  salaries  and  incidental  expenses,  (643  libra-       682, 165 

ries  reporting.) 

The  number  of  pamphlets  reported  was  over  1,500,000.  It  should  be  stated,  how- 
ever, that  a  large  proportion  of  the  libraries  made  no  return  of  this  item. 

Adding  the  totals  for  the  76  additional  libraries  to  the  summary  of  the  table  of  the 
Special  Report  above  mentioned,  (see  also  Report  of  the  Commissioner  for  1875,  p.  ovii,) 
we  have  the  following  aggregates  for  the  3,723  public  libraries  now  reported : 

Total  number  of  volumes 12,376, 473 

Total  yearly  additions,  (1,556  libraries  reporting) 441,722 

Total  yearly  use  of  books,  (784  libraries  reporting) 9,065, 178 

Total  amount  of  permanent  fund,  (1,732  libraries  reporting) $6, 523, 747 

Total  amount  of  yearly  income,  (679  libraries  reporting) 1, 329, 703 

Total  yearly  expenditures  for  books,  periodicals,  and  binding,  (814  libraries       572, 477 

reporting.) 
Total  yearly  expenditures  for  salaries  and  incidental  expenses,  (679  libra-       691, 324 

ries  reporting.) 

UBBABIBS  lOB  TBI  UHIIXD  STATU  UR  BAVDIO  8IBVICB. 

Within  the  year,  this  service  has  received  from  a  lady  who  desires  to  remain  unknown 
the  generous  gift  of  fifty  small  libraries  for  the  use  of  the  crews  at  the  several  life 
saving  stations  on  the  coast.  These  libraries  comprise  more  than  six  hundred  volumes, 
each  volome  bearing  the  inscription,  ''  Margaret  K.  Burtis  Memorial  Library  for  Sea- 
men :  Established  Philadelphia,  1876,  by  her  friend.''  The  libraries  contain  an  excel- 
lent selection  of  books  of  travel,  of  adventure,  of  fiction,  of  essays,  of  religious  instruc- 
•  tioo,  &C.,  and  will  afford  a  welcome  means  of  intellectoal  recreation  and  improvement 
to  the  members  of  the  service.  Mr.  S.  I.  Kimball,  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  service, 
in  acknowledging  this  valuable  donation  with  other  individual  gifts  of  books,  says: 

In  the  absence  of  any  provision  by  Government  for  reading  matter  for  the  crews  of 
the  Life  Saving  Service,  and  considering  the  substantial  and  vital  benefit  such  matter 
confers  alike  upon  the  service,  its  individual  agents,  and  the  recipients  of  its  humane 
offices,  especial  and  peculiar  gratitude  is  felt  to  the  kind  and  noble  donors  of  these 
volumes.  It  is  probable  and,  of  course,  desirable  that  these  presents  of  books  for  the 
crews  of  life  saving  stations  may  be  hereafter  largely  augmented  by  simiLax  donatioos 
from  other  sources  as  generous  and  benevolent ;  and,  with  this  in  view,  as  well  as  to 
provide  for  the  proper  protection  of  the  volumes,  suitable  cases  have  been  made  for 
them,  so  constructed  in  point  of  strength  and  pDrtability  as  to  admit  of  their  being 
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agkukgfid,  with  their  coDteots,  at  certain  intervals,  between  the  crews  at  different 
loedities,  thoa  aecaring  for  these  libraries  the  added  benefit  of  oironlation,  in  order 
thit  tiie  Qtmost  Jostioe  possible  may  be  done  to  the  intention  of  the  givers.* 

TtlBBAKT  OF  IBB  MPAlCfMUIT  OF  THB  UnSBIOB. 

The  fidlowiDK  tables  kindly  fnmished  by  Mr.  J.  Q.  Ames,  librarian,  exhibit  the 
flovterly  circnlation  of  the  Library  of  the  Interior  Department  for  the  year  1876. 
Thii  hbrary  is  free  to  all  emplovte  of  the  Department,  and  the  statistics  of  its  use  are 
d  spedal  interest  as  showins  the  kinds  of  books  chosen  by  a  partioolar  class  of  |>er- 
•oos,  naoiely,  the  clerks  of  the  Department.  It  appears  that  fiction  holds  its  relative 
pbee  in  circulation  here  as  oompaffed  with  other  public  libraries,  fully  77  per  cent,  of 
tbe  books  taken  ont  being  of  that  class. 

These  statistics  hare  been  prepared  with  great  care,  and  ace  believed  to  be  worthy  of 
pescrvation. 

^•Aawal  report  of  the  XTnited  States  LifeSsving  Sonrloe  for  1OT8.  Wsohington ;  GoTeroment 
RtetiBgOAeoi. 
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THB  CONFmXNCB  OV  UBBABIANB  AT  FBILAOVLPHIA.* 

The  Conference  of  Librarians  held  at  Philadelphia,  October  4, 5,  and  6, 1876,  at  the 
rooms  of  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Society,  was  perhaps  the  largest  and  most  profit- 
able meeting  of  the  kind  ever  held.  Abont  one  hundred  delegates  were  present,  in- 
cluding nearly  all  the  leading  librarians  of  this  country,  and  several  from  abroad.  Of 
the  conference  and  its  work,  the  American  Library  Journal  for  November,  1876,  says: 

The  conference  at  Philadelphia  proved  a  thorough  and  entire  sucoess  —  a  success 
which  was  a  surprise  to  those  who  hoped  most  from  it.  The  faith  and  enthnsiasm,  the 
breadth  of  view,  the  carefulness  of  .observation,  and  the  patience  of  adaptation  in 
making  the  popnlar  library  a  great  means  for  the  development  of  the  people  shown 
throughout  the  proceedings,  but  especially  in  the  papers  and  discussions  on  the  encour- 
agement of  readers  and  the  demand  for  fiction,  were  a  revelation  to  those  who  had 
not  watched  the  rapid  development  of  the  librarv  interest  in  America,  and  gave  the 
greatest  encouragement  to  those  hitherto  isolated  leaders  who  found  that  all  through 
the  country  there  had  been  growing  np  to  them  a  school  of  disciples.  Of  all  who 
came,  there  was  not  one  who  fiad  not  felt  that  he  or  she  belonged  to  a  philanthropic 
profession,  and  who  had  not  recognized  that  the  difficult  and  delicate  art  of  library 
management  rests  upon  a  science  whose  principles  must  be  reached  by  continaous  and 
careful  observation.  A  chief  usefulness  of  the  conference  was  that  it  made  public 
expression  and  confirmation  of  this  faith,  in  such  wise  that  the  spirit  of  the  hundred 
who  were  there  will  go  out  and  bear  fruit  among  the  thousand  or  more  who  had  not 
awaked  to  the  importance  of  their  calling  and  of  this  conference. 

Of  the  permanent  results  of  the  conference  the' organization  of  the  American  Library 
Association  must  be  put  first,  because  this  means  the  frequent  repetition  of  the 
conference  ;t  a  reco^ized  authority  which  may  promote  or  endorse  desirable  im- 
provements, and  furnish  decisions  on  those  many  points  at  issue  in  which  prospective 
general  usage  is  the  sufficient  criterion,  and  a  chance  otherwise  to  reap  the  benefits 
of  organized  cooperation.  Next  should  come  Mr.  Poole's  determination,  under  the 
reenforcement  of  the  conference,  to  bring  his  Index  up  to  date ;  a  work  toward  which 
he  has  been  taking  active  steps  since  the  adjournment,  and  which,  we  may  be  assured, 
will  be  followed  by  other  labor  saving  compilations  lor  general  use ;  as,  for  instance, 
subject  indexes  on  the  bnsiness  plan  discovered  by  Mr.  Poole  for  his  Chicago  find- 
ing lists.  We  would  place  third  the  prospective  work  of  the  committees  on  the 
cooperative  cataloguing  and  size  description  of  books ;  an v  authoritative  decision  on 
these  points  will  solve  a  great  difficulty,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  to  be  accepted  by  the 
English  librarians,  who,  word  has  come  since  the  conference,  have  awakened  to  the 
difficulty,  but  have  no  organized  means  of  reaching  it.  These  are  bat  a  few  of  the 
score  of  benefits  that  will  nereafter  be  traced  to  the  oonference.t 

The  fbUowing  paragraph  on  some  of  the  results  of  the  conference  is  taken  from  the 
last  report  of  the  superintendent  of  the  Boston  Public  Library : 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  satisfaction  to  the  members  of  this  conference  during 
the  season  of  it,  the  procession  of  events  already  following  upon  it  is  likely  to  prove  of 
much  more  importance.    It  has  made  known  much  to  librarians  in  this  country,  by 
which  their  labors  are  lightened  or  rendered  more  efifective.    In  Europe  It  has  helped 
to  make  known  the  work  which  we  are  accomplishing  here  in  a  way  eo  different  from 
their  own,  and  it  ha&  instigated  movementa  for  similar  gatherings  in  England  and  in   ^ 
Germany.    In  Great  Britain  the  project  bids  fair  to  succeed  |  but  in  Germany  the  libra- 
ries are  largely  under  the  charge  of  officers  who  divide  the  interest  in  their  work  with 
other  duties,  much  to  the  loss  of  an  effective  emulation.    In  France  there  is  more  sym- 
pathy, and  various  recognitions  of  the  advantages  of  our  free  library  system  have  been 
made  of  late  in  their  public  press,  in  which  the  [Boston  Public]  Library  has  more  than   ] 
once  been  pointed  out  as  its  exemplar.    The  destinies  of  Europe  for  the  next  decade  may   , 
lucklessly  be  left  to  the  arbitrament  of  war,  but  the  season  of  the  coming  Exposition  at 
Paris  is  likely,  it  is  thought*,  to  bring  with  it  an  international  convention  of  librarians. 
It  is  somewhat  significant  tnatin  a  recent  official  document,  laid  before  the  municipal    ) 

*Prvpo8ed eor^ftrenee  cf  BriiUh Kbrariaju^A  recent  nnmber  of  the  Academy,  (London,)  in  a  notice 
of  the  conference  of  librarians  at  Philadelphia,  remarks :  **  The  unequivocal  Jioccess  of  the  Conference 
and  its  permanent  rssolts  suggest  the  advisability  of  English  librarians  holding  a  similar  meeting  aod 
establishing  a  similar  organization  for  mutual  interchange  of  ideas."  It  is  understood  that  a  plan  fox 
a  conference  of  British  librarians  has  since  been  adopted,  and  that  the  conference  will  be  held  in  Loa> 
don  some  time  in  the  coming  year. 

t  The  second  session  of  the  conference  of  American  librarians  has  been  called  to  meet  in  Ne>»  Tork 
City  in  September  next. 

I  The  following  reports  have  been  made  by  committees  chosen  by  the  Philadelphia  Conference  aod 
printed  in  the  American  Library  Journal:  **  Report  on  sises,"  *'  Report  on  a  new  edition  of  Poole's    ' 
Index/'  "Report  on  constitution  of  the  American  library  Association,"  and  "Report  on  cooperative 
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coosefl  of  Paris,  while  a  reriew  is  made  of  the  hadget  for  the  ensning  year,  the  qaee- 
tioB  18  raised  of  the  propriety  of  that  city's  establishing  a  great  pablic  library  for  pop- 
oJar  use,  and  the  system  of  oar  own  is  commented  upon  as  the  fitting  one.  I  have 
been  called  upon  for  more  details  regarding  it  than  oar  nsaal  printed  reports  show, 
tod  a  sommary  of  sach  as  I  have  siven  is  now  appearing  serially  in  the  Joamal  Officiel, 
Qoder  the  soperviaion  of  M.  Qaulanme  Depping,  librarian  of  the  Bibliotb^ae  Ste. 
GMievi^Te. 
The  fbllowiog  is  a  list  ai  the  papers  read  at  the  Philadelphia  Conference : 

Some  popular  objections  to  pablio  libraries;  William  F.  Poole,  Chicago  Public 
Library. 

The  preservation  of  pamphlets ;  Charles  A.  Cutter,  Boston  Athen»um. 

Amiversal  catalogue,  its  necessity  and  practicability;  James  G.  Barnwell,  Phila- 
dsMiia  Mercantile  Library. 

The  sizes  of  printed  books;  Charles  Evans,  Indianapolis  Public  Library. 

A  cooperative  index  for  public  libraries ;  Thomas  U.  Rogers,  Warren  County  Li- 
Wuy,  Iliinots. 

Free  libraries  and  readers ;  Justin  Winsor,  Boston  Public  Libraiy. 

Bibliography  as  a  science :  Reuben  A.  Guild,  Library  of  Brown  University. 

The  qualifications  of  a  librarian ;  Lloyd  P.  Smith,  Phila<lelphia  Library  Company. 

PerBonal  relations  between  librarians  and  readers;  Samuel  S.  Green,  Worcester 
PobUcLibi^. 

Stbjeet  indexes  for  popular  libraries;  H.  A.  Homes,  New  York  State  Library. 

Cf^yright  in  its  relations  to  libraries  and  literature ;  A.  R.  SpofEbrd,  Librarian  of 
Cooi^ies. 

AmerieoM  Library  Aasodation.—The  conference  adopted  a  plan  for  a  permanent  or- 
lemisation  under  the  name  of  the  American  Library  Association,  **  for  promoting 
the  library  interests  of  the  country,  and  for  increasing  reciprocity  of  inteUlgence  and 
lEood  will  among  librarians  and  all  interested  in  library  economy  and  bibliographical 
■todies." 

The  following  officers  of  the  permanent  organization  were  unanimously  elected : 

President,  Justin  Winsor;  vice-presidents,  A.  R.  Spofford,  William  F.  Poole,  and 
Henry  A.  Homes ;  secretary  and  treasurer,  Melvil  Dewey. 

A  fall  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  conference,  including  the  papers  read  before 
a,  register  of  delegates,  d^,  is  printed  in  Nos.  2  and  3,  vol.  I,  of  the  American  Library 
Journal,  which  was  made  the  official  organ  of  the  American  Library  Association. 

FUBUC  UBBABIIS  A  mTllDEED  TKABS  JiQO, 

Ch^»ter  I  of  the  Special  Report  on  Public  Libraries  contains  historical  sketches  of 
in  Aaerican  public  or  social  libraries  existing  one  hundred  years  ago  concerning  which 
nfwontion  bad  been  obtained  before  that  report  went  to  press.  Notices  of  the  foi- 
ling additional  libraries  formed  in  the  colonial  period  are  here  printed  as  an  appro- 
Itiate  appendix  to  that  report : 

The  UniM  EngUah  Library ,  Pomfrei^  dmn.^ — "  Special  efforts  were  made  by  the  early 
iahabitaoti  of  this  town  [Pomfret]  and  vicinity  to  provide  themselves  with  the  means 
•f  gBDeral  and  useful  knowledge.  In  1739  a  solemn  covenant  was  entered  into  by  six- 
toei  iadividnala  of  Pomfret,  Woodstock,  and  Killingly,  including  the  ministers  of  the 
•ewil  parishee,  to  pay  the  sums  affixed  to  their  names  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Etettj.    One  man  gave  £30,  and  four  others  £20  each,  and  the  sixteen  made  out  £254. 

"T^  library  association  was  called  '  The  United  English  Library  for  the  propaga- 
tisa  of  Christian  and  nsefiil  knowledge.'  It  was  ordered  that  the  books  of  said  library 
i  be  kept  in  Pomf^t.  Mr.  Williams  was  the  first  librarian.  After  the  for- 
\  of  the  society,  other  individuals  Joined  them ;  fifteen  persons  very  soon,  who 
piid  faito  the  society  £186.  With  these  funds  a  very  valuable  library  was  purchased. 
They  also  received  presents  of  books  from  friends  abroad,  and  from  authors.  Thanks 
vsfe  voted,  as  appears  by  the  records,  to  Rev.  Dr.  Guise,  of  London,  for  his  works. 
h  174S^  the  library  was  divided,  the  inhabitants  of  the  several  towns  taking  their 
ikare  of  the  books  and  funds,  to  constitute  a  distinct  library  by  themselves.   General 

*  Hlilory  of  Pomfret.  A  dioooarae  delivered  on  the  day  of  annaal  thonksgivlBg  in  the  First  Cbnroh 
hPvsfSret,  Kovember  19,  1840.     By  D.  Hunt,  psator  of  said  ohnroh.     Hartford:  J.  Holbrook 
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Israel  Patnam  was  admitted  to  this  association  Aagast  27, 1753,  and  '  paid  £16,  old 
tenor.'  The  Pomfret  branch  continued  to  be  sustained  for  many  years.  The  old  case 
and  a  remnant  of  the  books  I  now  have  in  my  possession." 

Bridgetown  Library^  BridgeUmm^  N,  J.— The  Bridgetown  Library  was  chartered  in 
17G5,  with  Jobn  Budd  and  others  as  members.  The  old  town  of  that  name  is  now 
called  Mount  Holly,  and  has  been  so  called  for  the  last  hundred  years.  Nearly  300  toI- 
nmes  of  this  old  library  are  still  preserved  in  the  Burlington  County  Lyceum  of  His- 
tory and  Natural  Science,  at  Mount  Holly.  The  books  are  kepi  in  a  separate  case, 
marked  **  Bridgetown  Library,  1765,''  and  some  of  them  have  imprints  as  late  as  1805, 
showing  the  library  to  have  existed  at  that  date. — (American  Library  Journal,  voL  I, 
No.  8,  p.  303.) 

Library  of  ike  Moravian  ArckiveSf  Bethlehemf  Pa.— This  library  was  begun  about  the 
year  1742,  at  which  time  the  Moravian  Church  was  organised  at  Bethlehem.  It  con- 
tains about  fifteen  hundred  volumes  and  pamphlets,  and  about  one  thousand  manu- 
scripts. Among  the  bound  volumes  are  a  number  of  bound  manuscripts,  comprising 
reports  of  churches  and  missions,  sermons  and  biographies.  The  other  manuscripts 
comprise  official  correspondence,  official  diaries  of  the  church  at  Bethlehem  from  1742  to 
the  present  time,  Journals  of  missionary  tours,  official  journals  of  the  missionaries  among 
the  Indians,  miscellaneous  historical  papers,  and  a  large  mass  of  financial  papers,  as 
also  the  account  books  of  the  various  enterprises  carried  on  for  the  benefit  of  the  church 
at  Bethlehem  in  the  last  century.  The  pamphlets  relate  mostly  to  colonial  and  revo- 
lutionary times;  the  printed  volumes  comprise,  first,  a  tolerably  complete  collection 
of  Moravian  books,  ancient  and  modem,  and,  second,  miscellaneous  works.  Bibles,  dic- 
tionaries, cydopiedias,  sets  of  magazines,  &c.,  nearly  all  of  the  last  century. 

The  archives  are  kept  in  a  large  apartment  in  the  second  story  of  one  of  the  wings 
of  the  church  edifice. 

Next  to  the  library  of  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Society,  in  Philadelphia,  and  the 
State  archives  at  Harrisburg,  it  is  probably  the  most  valuable  historical  cdilection  iu 
the  State. — (Extract  from  a  communication  to  the  Bureau  of  Education  by  Rev. 
Edmund  de  Schweinitz,  S.  T.  D.,  librarian.) 

Darby  Library,  Darby,  Delaware  County,  Pa.— The  library  company  was  organized 
March  10, 1743,  by  Joseph  Bonsall  and  twenty-three  others,  most  of  whom  were  mem- 
bers of  the  Society  of  Friends.  Among  the  early  friends  and  active  members  of  the 
library  company  were  several  of  the  most  distinguished  men  cf  the  Province  of  Penn- 
sylvania, such  as  John  Morton,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
and  John  Bartram,  the  American  botanist,  who  established  the  first  botanical  garden 
in  America. 

The  company  was  organized  on  the  basis  of  ''Joynt  copertnership,"  to  <*  propagate 
useful  knowledge,  both  religious  and  civil."  Each  subscriber  to  the  articles  of  agree- 
ment paid  in  hand  20*.,  (English,)  and  5f.  annually  additionaL  This  constitnted  a 
share  in  the  company^  and  it  could  be  transferred,  sold,  or  devised  by  will,  subject, 
however,  to  the  approval  of  the  company.  The  officers  were  a  secretary,  who  was 
also  charged  with  the  duty  of  acting  as  moderator  of  the  meetings,  a  treasurer,  a  libra- 
rian, and  four  assistants,  all  to  be  elected  annually  by  the  subscribers.  The  books  to 
be  purchased  for  the  library  were  selected  by  a  vote  of  the  members  at  their  annual 
meetings. 

Under  the  original  articles  of  agreement,  with  an  occasional  immaterial  amendment, 
the  company  continued  to  transact  its  business  for  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  years. 
In  1867  the  subscribers  applied  for  a  charter,  which  was  granted,  and  accepted  by  the 
company  January  7,  1868;  the  association  is  now  a  Joint  stock  company  with  cor- 
porate privileges.  It  deserves  to  be  mentioned  that  the  annual  meetings  have  been 
regularly  held  on  the  day  appointed  for  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  years,  without 
a  single  omission  or  failure  to  secure  a  quorum  to  transact  business. 

The  officers,  although  elected  annually,  have  generally  been  reelected  as  long  as 
they  lived.  The  present  president,  Mr.  John  Sellers,  has  held  that  office  for  sixty-two 
years,  and  during  all  that  period  has  never  been  absentc&omuanj^nmi^  meeting. 
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Thenjpilar  resooroes  of  the  company  have  been  derived  from  membership  fees,  which, 
» hie  been  stated,  were  at  first  20».  Subsequently,  the  fee  was  fixed  at  £7,  then  at 
£6,  then  at  $20 ;  it  is  now  15.  The  original  yearly  payment  of  5«.  was  subsequently 
inoMsed  to  l(te ;  it  is  now  $2.  The  membership  has  never  been  large,  and  consequently 
tiiereTeoaes  of  the  company  have  always  been  limited.  The  library  now  derives  addi- 
tional revenue  from  rent  of  the  hall  for  occasional  use  and  from  lectures  given  in  it 
ibr  the  benefit  of  the  library.  The  yearly  income  from  all  sources  does  not  ordinarily 
exeeed^OO;  last  year  it  was  $409. 

Until  recently  the  company  did  not  own  any  building,  and  consequently  the  library 
has  nsoally  been  kept  at  the  residence  of  the  librarian.  For  his  entire  services,  includ- 
ing room  for  the  books,  the  care  of  the  same,  and  all  the  duties  of  his  office,  the  libra- 
niQ  was  allowed  an  annual  salary  of  20«.  This  rate  continued  for  forty  years ;  but 
▼ben  good  Ruth  Bonsall,  widow  of  the  late  librarian,  continued  to  perform  the  duties 
of  the  office  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  she  was  allowed  409.  per  annum.  In  1796 
tlie  salary  was  inoreaaed  to  £3  annually ;  subsequently  to  £7.  This  was  the  rate  at  the 
begiimiiig  of  the  preeent  century  and  long  afterward ;  and  substantially  the  same  econ- 
ony  of  administration  has  marked  the  entire  history  of  the  company. 

Tlie  fint  books  were  necessarily  obtained  from  England.  A  portion  of  the  letter 
leeompanying  the  first  order  for  books  to  London  is  herewith  given : 

Darby,  y*  W**  of  4  Month,  1743. 
Friend  PrrsR  Colunson  : 

niere  is  a  small  number  of  us  in  Darby,  near  Phil"<i,  who  have  formed  ourselves  into 
aeompany,  in  order  to  purchase  a  small  set  of  books  for  our  use ;  with  well-grounded 
expeetations  of  onr  numbers  increasing  in* a  little  time,  and  being  advised  by  our  fr^ 
and  Dei|;bV,  John  Bartram,  to  apply  to  thee  to  purchase  the  s^  books,  and  in  confi- 
deoee  of  thy  good  disposition,  and  nom  y*  character  he  gives  of  thee  to  encourage 
ndi  a  decision,  have  thoosht  fit  thereupon  to  send  to  and  desire  thee  to  do  such  an 
aOee  f^  kindness  for  ns ;  but  as  our  number  is  but  small,  so  is  the  sum  of  money, 
aaeooting  only  to  fourteen  pounds.  *  *  *  Be  so  good,  also,  as  to  get  the  books 
letteral  on  y  back,  if  that  can  be  done  without  much  trouble  or  cost,  or  as  many 
of  them  as  conveniently  can  be.  We  also  desire  thee  to  send  the  pi  ice  of  each  book 
parehased,  that  being  necessary  for  us  to  know  in  pursuance  of  our  agreement.  Thy 
aoswering  our  request  will  much  oblige  us,  who,  with  due  respect,  are  thy  unfeigned 
Irieiida.    Signed  in  behalf  of  said  company. 

By  JOSEPH  BONSALL,  Secretary. 

Hie  first  list  of  books  ordered  is  also  a  fair  specimen  of  the  character  of  all  the  books 
bought  in  the  first  one  hundred  years  of  its  history.  It  included :  The  Gentleman  In- 
etneted;  Pufl&ndorf's  Law  of  Nature  and  Nations;  The  Spectator,  eight  volumes; 
Tbe  Toikmh  Spy,  8  volumes ;  Toumefort's  Voyages,  2  volumes ;  Whiston's  Theory ;  Ad- 
don's TravelB ;  Barclay's  Apology ;  Locke  on  Education ;  Heligion  of  Nature  Delin- 
citod ;  Gordon's  Geography ;  Grammar ;  Sherlock  on  Death ;  Whiston's  Astr^.  Prin- 
ciples; Haundrell's  Travels ;  Dyche's  Dictionary ;  TulFs  Husbandry ;  Blackmore  on  y« 
Cicatioii ;  Independent  Whig,  3  volumes ;  Wood's  Institute  of  y«  Laws  of  England ; 
Idton's  Paradise  Lost  and  Regained,  2  volumes ;  Pufiiendorf 's  History  of  Sweden ; 
Baleigh's  HislOTy  of  y  World,  2  volumes ;  and  the  Life  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
STolanes. 

Host  of  these  books  are  still  in  the  library,  and  in  good  condition.  Many  of  the 
lifiv  aeeeasions  comprise  a  greater  proportion  of  the  class  known  as  light  literature, 
^  the  library  still  maintains  its  character  for  substantial  books  of  intrinsic  worth. 

The  assistant  librarians,  whose  duty  it  has  ever  been  to  insect  the  books  and  guard 
a^msl  kas,  rebind  those  needing  it,  &c.,  have  generally  been  faithful  in  the  perform- 
iBee  of  their  duties,  and  consequently  remarkably  few  books  have  been  lost  or  de- 
■feyed.  In  1763,  twenty  years  after  the  organization  of  the  company,  they  report 
that,  having  inspected  the  state  of  the  library,  all  the  books  aie  come  to  hand,  except 
ft  nan  volome  called  "  Buisy-Body,"  being  the  first  volume  thereof,  and  that  book  they 
iiBdeiBtood  was  in  the  hands  of  a  member  of  the  company. 

hi  1776  the  library  contained  364  volumes ;  in  1800, 1,023  volumes ;  in  1843,  at  the 
of  the  first  century  of  its  history,  it  contained  2,026  volumes ;  and  at 
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present,  3,683  volames.  Tiie  library  is  comparatively  a  small  affair ;  but  it  most  be 
remembered  that  it  is  a  village  library,  and  that  the  yiilage  itself  has  never  con- 
tained more  than  sixteen  hundred  people  at  any  one  time. 

The  average  yearly  increase  of  the  library  for  the  last  ten  years  has  been  103  vol- 
umes ;  and  the  average  yearly  use  of  books  about  4,000  volumes. 

The  amount  expended  for  books  dnriog  the  last  twelve  months  has  been  $150,  which 
is  about  the  present  average  expenditure  for  that  object. 

At  the  beginning  the  library  was  open  on  every  other  seventh  day  from  5  to  7  o'clock 
p.  m. ;  subsequently  every  seventh  day ;  then  twice  a  week*  It  is  now  open  every 
week-day  from  11  a.  m.  till  8  p.  m. 

For  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  years  the  library  was  kept  in  a  private  hoose, 
generally  at  the  residence  of  the  librarian ;  but  in  m67  the  company  purchased  an 
eligible  lot  of  ground,  at  a  cost  of  $1,000,  and  built  thereon  a  substantial  brick  building 
for  the  use  of  the  library.  It  is  29  by  55  feet  and  two  stories  high.  The  first  story  con- 
tains a  room  for  the  library  22  by  27  feet,  and  five  other  rooms,  which  are  used  for  the 
residence  of  the  librarian  and  family.  The  second  story  is  fitted  up  as  a  hall,  and 
will  seat  325  persons. 

The  whole  cost  of  lot  and  building  was  about  ten  thousand  dollarsi  and  was  raised 
by  subscription  among  the  citizens  of  the  village  and  vicinity,  so  that  the  library  is 
now  entirely  f^ee  from  debt. — (From  a  sketch  furnished  the  Bureau  of  Education  by 
Rev.  W.  T.  Brown,  of  Darby,  Pa.) 

8PKCIAL  RBPOBT  ON  PUBUC  LTBBARTBa  IN  Tmi, UNITED  STATES. 

The  report  published  in  October  of  the  present  year  will  soon  have  been  distributed 
to  nearly  all  the  public  libraries  in  the  United  States.  Copies  are  also  being  sent  to  all 
the  more  important  public  libraries  in  foreign  countries.  The  very  extensive  demand 
for  the  report  from  educators,  and  firom  librarians  and  library  committees  charged 
with  the  work  of  organizing  new  libraries,  attents  that  a  new  interest  has  been 
awakened  in  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats,  and  that  a  powerful  impulse  has  been 
given  to  the  establishment  of  public  libraries  as  well  as  to  a  piore  efficient  manage- 
ment  of  libraries  as  a  means  of  moral  and  intellectual  cultivation.  Besides  this  demand, 
perhaps  the  best  evidence  of  the  need  of  such  a  report,  the  Office  is  in  almost  constant 
receipt  of  the  most  gratifying  testimonies  to  the  great  usefulness  of  the  work  from 
librarians,  bibliographers,  and  scholars  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
Of  this  report  Mr.  Winsor,  superintendent  of  the  Boston  Public  Library,  says: 
Two  or  three  years  ago  the  Bureau  of  Education  at  Washington  determined  that 
their  contribution  to  the  records  of  the  national  anniversary  should  be  an  exposition  of 
the  library  development  of  the  countiy.  General  Eaton  confided  the  immediate  direc- 
tion of  this  work  to  two  gentlemen ;  also  sought  the  assistance  of  the  chief  librarians 
of  the  States ;  and  the  result  of  all  their  Joint  labors  took  shape  in  a  ponderous  vol- 
ume, which  must  pass  for  a  bibliothecal  cyclopssdia,  if  the  most  varied  and  extensive 
gathering  of  knowledge  and  experience  in  library  economy  ever  made  entitles  it  to  that 
aesignation. 

UBBABT  OF  CONOBB88. 

Extent  of  the  ooUectUm,— The  report  of  the  Librarian,  Mr.  A.  E.  Spofford,  for  the  year 
ending  December  31,  1876,  shows  an  aggregate  of  311,097  volumes  of  bound  books 
in  the  Library,  together  with  about  one  hundred  thousand  pamphlets;  an  increase 
during  the  year  of  17,590  volumes,  besides  8,636  pamphlets.  Of  the  additions,  5,495 
books  and  745  pamphlets  have  been  by  purchase,  8,020  books  and  5,295  pamphlets  by 
eopyright,  and  the  remainder  by  deposit  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  by  donation, 
(including  State  documents,)  and  by  exchanges.  The  acquisitions  to  the  library  by 
purchase  during  the  year,  though  not  so  large  numerically  as  in  some  previous  years, 
have  been  more  than  usually  important.  Extensive  auction  sales  in  American  cities 
and  on  the  Continent  have  been  availed  of  to  make  selections  of  rare  and  expensive 
books  seldom  occurring  for  purchase ;  and  in  this  way  very  handsome  acquisitions  of 
early  American  imprints,  and  of  multitudes  of  books  and  pamphlets  relating  to  Amer- 
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ka^  Doi  befkne  in  the  collection,  have  been  secured.  Among  the  foreign  parchaees 
vorthj  of  notOy  were  complete  sets  of  the  publications  of  the  Maitland  Club,  in  110 
ToliuiMft ;  Nichols's  Bibliotheoa  Topographica  Britannica ;  the  Chetham  Society  Pub- 
lications ;  the  Dresden  Gallery,  3  volumes,  great  folio ;  Ferrario's  Costumes,  21  volumes, 
folio;  the  Critical  Review,  144  volumes;  the  original  manuscript  Report  of  the  De- 
bates in  the  Irish  Parliament,  firom  1775  to  1789;  and  many  other  works  of  great 
value  and  interest  which  have  greatly  increased  the  value  of  the  collection  as  a  com- 
pkle  library  of  reference. 

Copjfrigki$, — ^The  business  of  the  copyright  department  during  the  year  shows  a  con- 
•dermble  inoreaae  of  entries,  notwithstanding  the  depressed  condition  of  the  book 
pnUiahing  trade  and  connected  interests.  The  whole  number  of  entries  of  copyrights 
dszing  1876  was  14,882  against  14,197  for  the  preceding  calendar  year.  Of  the  whole 
nnmber  of  artidea  oopyrighte<1, 4,010  were  books. 

2i^  catdlogMe, — The  materials  for  the  new  general  catalogue,  which  will  represent 
^  entire  contents  of  the  library  up  to  date,  have  been  completed,  and  all  the  titles, 
flT<wf>diiig  260,000  in  number,  are  ready  for  the  press. 

DoeamemtB  relating  to  Frennh  dUwvtries  and  a^lorations, —  Since  the  last  report,  the 
pohBeation  of  the  first  volume  of  original  historical  documents  relating  to  the  French 
diaeoveriee  and  explorations  in  the  northwestern  portion  of  the  United  States  and  on 
ike  Miasiasippi,  has  taken  place.  The  whole  work  will  be  embraced  in  six  octavo 
TtiomeB,  witii  an  atlas  of  maps  in  quarto,  and  will  cover  a  vast  collection  of  letters, 
oAdal  papers,  and  other  documents,  in  the  original  French,  relating  to  the  discoveries 
and  settlements  under  Cavelier  de  la  Salle  and  other  explorers  in  territory  now  belong- 
iDK  to  the  United  States,  from  1614  to  1752.    The  edition  will  comprise  only  500  copies. 

Metdtf  anew  hmUding  for  the  lihrary, — The  question  of  most  pressing  importance 
osonecied  with  the  interests  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  which  has  become  by  liberal 
legislation  and  ext^isive  growth  the  library  of  the  nation,  is  the  provision  of  a  suitable 
baildiiig  to  contain  its  rapidly  aoeumulating  stores.  The  iqjury  to  the  books  and  ob« 
jeeU  of  art  that  are  piled  up  unprovided  with  shelves  or  room,  increases  with  every 
addition,  and  the  administration  of  the  Library  and  the  copyright  business  in  such 
aanow  qnarters  is  attended  with  the  greatest  difficulties  and  embarrassments. 

BoeroN  PUBUO  ubbabt. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  twenty-fifth  annual  report  of  the  library  will  be 
foond  well  worthy  of  perusal.  In  this  report  Mr.  Justin  Winsor  gives  a  rapid  sketch 
of  the  experiences  of  the  library  during  his  superintendency,  which  dates  from  1867. 
The  lessons  to  be  drawn  from  thip  review  are  scarcely  less  important  to  educators  than 
to  ptofeasional  librarians : 

Xgimi  of  ike'  collecUon, —  The  Central  Library  in  Boylston  street  now  holds  242,885 
vofaunes,  divided  between  35,478  in  the  popular  branch  and  207,407  in  the  Bates  Hall 
esQeetion ;  the  branches  contain  69,125  volumes.  The  total  contents  are  312,010  vol- 
OMS  —  an  increase  for  the  year  of  15,169  volumes. 

GrenlaUom. — The  libraries  were  open  during  the  year  for  popular  use  and  consulta- 
tioii  306  days.  The  loans  and  hall  use  of  the  Bates  HaU  collection  advanced  from 
114,389  volumes  in  the  previous  year  to  141,618  volumes, —  a  gain  of  nearly  24  per  cent. 
The  Lower  HaU  issned  to  borrowers  405,732  volumes,  against  a  previous  circuhttion  of 
348;&t2  —  showing  an  increase  of  nearly  17  per  cent.—  a  result  most  surprising  when  the 
soBfined  and  nnsuitable  quarters  to  which  the  public  are  admitted  are  taken  into  coor 
■dention.  From  the  six  branches  there  were  issued  593,202  volumes.  The  following 
table  gives  the  nnmber  of  books  in  each  of  the  popular  libraries,  and  their  compara- 
tire  use  during  the  present  and  past  year : 

Avera^      Averajce 
Ko.  of  vols.  Use.  per  vol.       last  year. 

Lower  Han,  Boylston  street 35,478  405,732  11.35  9.9 

£iit  Boston  Branch 9,643  102,627  10.53  10.06 

tath Boston  Branch 8,178  1:^5,179  16.53  16.3 

Boxbary  Branch 12.535  146,429  1L71  9.4 

Gbsrlestown  Branch 18,084  106,816  5.90  4.93 

BrMton  Branch 12,317  29,792  2.42  2.08 

DKchester  BraaiOi 8,147  71,979  8.8a  9L29 
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It  is  not  sarprising  that  the  great  percentage  of  increase  in  circalation  which  Uie 
last  year  showed  over  the  previous  year  could  not  be  sustained.  Though  the  increase 
in  use  was  19*2,951  vol  nines,  a  larger  number  than  ever  before,  yet  the  percentage  has 
diminished  from  25  to  20  per  cent.  The  utmost  extent  of  circulation  for  any  given 
population  in  a  district  is  determined  bv  the  convenience  of  access  and  the  propor- 
tionate number  of  yolumes,  fiction  inclusive,  which  it  desires  to  borrow.  If  a  puolio 
library  is  administered  upon  the  principle  of  ^ving  fiction  in  i>reference  to  books  of 
solid  value,  and  as  much  as  is  wanted,  there  is  no  mnit  to  the  circulation  which  such 
popular  library  may  acquire. 

The  reading  rooms  of  such  libraries  as  were  opened  to  the  public,  including  Sundays, 
through  the  year,  received  visitors  on  360  days,  during  which  339,il4  readers  made  use 
of  424,664  periodicals,— an  increase  of  22,206  readers  and  of  24,212  i>eriodicals.  The 
employment  on  Sundays  of  the  branch  reading  rooms,  as  intimated  in  the  last  report 
of  the  trustees,  has  become  so  limited  that  a  portion  of  them  has  been  discontinued. 

CantribuUoM. — The  contributions  to  the  collection  from  individual  generosity  since 
the  last  acknowledgment  of  the  trustees  show  1,125  benefacftors,  who  have  given  an 
aggregate  of  3,562  volumes  and  11,071  pamphlets.  Besides  this,  there  has  been  placed 
at  the  service  of  the  institution  b^  a  previous  benefactor,  J.  IngersoU  Bowditch,  ^q., 
the  sum  of  |500,  to  be  expended  in  the  purchase  of  mathematical  works,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  adding  to  the  Bowditch  libraiy  such  publications  as  are  needed  to  keep  pace 
with  the  progress  of  that  science. 

Losses. — The  losses  of  the  library  in  books  not  recovered  from  borrowers  still  show 
the  Central  Libraij  as  the  principal  sufferer.  The  Roxbury  Library  has  no  volume 
missing  from  its  circulation  of  146,829  volumes — the  largest  circnUbtion  of  a  single 
library  without  loss  yet  known  to  our  experience.  The  total  issues  of  the  branches 
were  593,202,  and  there  are  missing  onlj[  10  volumes,  being  1  for  each  59,322  circulated. 
Owing  to  the  more  changeable  population  of  the  city  proper,  its  record  is  not  so  satis- 
factory, 119  volumes  not  naving  been  returned  from  a  delivery  of  547^350  volumes,  or 
one  out  of  every  4,600,  —  a  somewhat  larger  proportion  of  loss  for  the  Central  Depart- 
ments than  recent  years  have  indicated. 

The  branches  and  the  Central  Library. — ^We  have  had  abundant  proof  in  our  experi- 
ence that  the  branches,  with  the  territorial  extent  which  has  been  left  between  them, 
have  not  at  all  diminished  the  usefulness  either  of  one  another  or  of  the  Central 
Library.  Some  apprehension  was  felt,  at  the  institution  of  the  system,  that  Boston 
was  hazarding  its  chances  of  making  the  library  in  Boylston  street  an  important  one 
for  the  coun&y,  and  even  for  the  world,  in  thus  dissipating,  as  it  was  feared,  the 
resources  of  the  city  amonglesser  projects,  which  would  detract  from  the  interest  folt 
in  the  parent  institution.    The  result  has  been  just  the  reverse. 

The  statistics  show  that,  while  the  circulation  of  the  entire  library  has  increased 
nearly  seven  times  since  1867,  the  present  aggregate  is  by  no  means  wholly  owing  to 
the  additional  work  of  the  branches ;  since  the  use  of  the  popular  collection  in  the 
Lower  Hall  has  nearly  trebled,  and  that  of  the  higher  department  of  the  Bates  Hall  has 
quadrupled.  The  Bates  Hall  delivers  as  many  books  now  as  the  Lower  Hall  did  ten 
years  i^o.  Our  experience  has  been  that  also  of  the  principal  English  libraries.  Dr. 
Crestadoro  writes  to  me  from  Manchester  that  the  successive  establishment  of  the 
branches  of  their  library  has  in  no  wise  interrupted  the  constant  appreciation  in  use 
of  the  preexisting  departments. 

Extension  of  Iwrary  service. — ^Within  the  past  vear  a  sort  of  subdelivery  has  been 
established  at  Deer  Island  for  the  benefit  of  the  city  institutions  situated  there,  books 
beiog  sent  in  boxes  from  the  Central  Library  once  a  month,  two  or  three  hundred  at 
a  time.  At  the  request  of  the  fire  commissioners,  a  similar  service  has  been  given  to 
thirteen  of  the  engine  houses  in  the  city  proper  and  to  the  fire  boat  for  the  benefit  of 
the  firemen  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  protective  department  will  come  within  the 
same  rules.  Under  a  guaranty  from  the  authorities  of  the  navy  yard,  a  like  privilege 
has  been  granted  to  the  reading  room  within  the  walls  of  the  yard  for  the  advantage 
of  the  enlisted  men  on  the  station ;  but  the  arrangement  has  not  yet  been  put  in  force. 

Bibliographieal  aid  to  readers. — In  1873  the  librarv  made  an  innovation  m  the  bibli- 
ographical matter  which  was  made  an  adjunct  of  its  popular  catalogues.  The  new 
departure  was  a  natural  one,  and  followed  as  a  matter  of  course  in  the  development 
of  the  influence  which  it  was  the  aim  of  the  fathers  of  the  library  to  bestow  upon  the 

Imblic.  Mr.  Everett,  its  first  president,  enunciated  a  sentiment  that  has  never  been 
ost  sight  o^  when  he  claimed  that  its  mission  was  to  supplement  the  schools ;  and  a 
happy  embodiment  of  the  idea  has  found  shape  of  late  in  the  phrase  of  **  the  people's 
coUege."  With  the  growth  of  any  collection  the  ease  of  consultation  naturally  gives 
way  to  an  Indecision  in  the  face  of  accumulated  titles  on  every  subject,  and  withoot 
some  i^nide  to  a  choice  of  books,  discouragement  is  likely  to  ensue  from  any  haphasard 
selection  out  of  many,  for  au^  particular  purpose.  A  consideration  of  these  difficulties 
ripened  the  plan.  As  preliminary,  the  thought  occurred  of  alluring  the  pastime  reader, 
of  whom  all  libraries  in  any  degree  popular  have  a  large  following,  by  easv  steps  to 
become  a  reader  of  better  purpose.    I  am  too  much  a  believer  in  the  general  straight- 
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ianaadnem  of  in^prafted  impulses  ever  Tioleutl^  to  counteract  them.  I  believe  men 
flui  be  led  rather  than  poshed.  The  implanting  m  mankind  of  the  story  telling  faculty, 
and  the  eigoyment  of  it  in  others,  were  not  an  idle  creation ;  and  the  imagination  has 
done  too  mnch  for  the  amelioration  of  mankind  not  to  deserve  onr  acceptance  of  it  as 
a  hanrtroaid  of  virtue  and  a  promoter  of  intellectual  advancement.  This  assistance 
WIS  aoeotdingly  invoked  in  a  list  of  historical  fictioOi  which  was  prepared  in  chrono- 
kgieal  grouping  under  countries,  as  calculated  to  instigate  a  study  b^  comparison,  and 
laid  the  mind  to  history  and  biography  by  the  inciting  of  the  inquisitive  faculties.  I 
have  reason  to  believe  that  the  idea  was  not  a  futile  one,  from  the  interest  manifested 
in  the  movement,  and  the  avidity  with  which  more  than  one  edition  of  it  was  taken 
vpu  This  was  but  a  trial.  The  next  step  was  the  more  serious  one  of  endeavoring  to 
direct  the  ductile  perceptions  of  the  less  learned  among  readers.  The  effort  was  not 
to  propound  positively  any  course  of  reading,  for  there  is  danger  always  in  dogmatism, 
however  right  its  foundation  may  be.  The  notes  which  were  appended  to  the  subject 
reteenees  in  the  History,  Biography,  and  Travel  Catalogue  of  the  Lower  Hall,  in  1873, 
nrved  to  render  the  ordinary  reiser  more  able  to  choose  to  his  liking  when  an  undis- 
tingoiflhablo  mass  of  equivalent  titles  perplexed  him.  That  catalogue  was  a  year  in 
pssning  through  the  press,  a  term  lengthened  by  the  destruction  of  part  of  the  work 
OB  it  in  the  great  fire  of  November,  1872 ;  and  when  it  was  published  in  August,  1873, 
I  was  at4e  to  record  for  the  next  year,  month  bv  month,  a  remarkable  increase  of  the 
aae  of  books  from  the  Lower  Hall,  in  history,  biography,  and  travel,  amounting  in 
some  months  to  200  per  cent.  At  the  end  of  tne  year  we  of  course  had  to  gain  npon 
the  worts  of  its  influence  twelve  months  before,  and  the  ratio  of  gain  fell  at  once, 
though  it  still  remained  to  give  some  testimony  oi  its  continued  helpinlness.  The  files 
•f  the  library  show  the  opinions  upon  these  results  entertained  by  many  gentlemen 
interosted  in  proiects  of  popular  education.  A  veteran  in  this  sphere,  Mr.  George  B. 
Emefson,  said,  "I  have  never  seen  anything  so  excellent;  and  hereafter  no  large 
calalogiie  will  be  considered  complete  without  something  similar  appended  to  it." 
From  Europe  like  expressions  of  approval  came.  *'  I  have  shown  it  to  some  of  the  pro- 
ftssioD  here,"  wrote  one  of  the  chief  British  librarians,  "  and  they  are  as  mnch  aston- 
ished at  the  idea  as  at  the  execution  of  it.  I  do  not  think  there  will  be  many 
imitatora.  The  labor  of  such  a  work  must  be  enormous,  and  certainly  beyond  our 
lesonroes  and  methods." 

The  expectation  which  was  expressed  by  Mr.  Emerson  was  soon  realized  in  the  adop- 
tion of  maov  of  its  notes  in  the  catalogues  of  some  of  the  smaller  libraries,  and  in  187.5, 
the  poblie  library  of  the  town  of  Quincy  fully  committed  itself  to  the  scheme,  in  tbe 
mibUeation  of  ap  excellent  catalogue,  which  had  tbe  editorial  supervision  of  Mr.  Charles 
Francis  Adams,  jr.,  the  president  of  its  trustees.  Somewhat  similar  work,  particularly 
embodying  references  to  the  sources  of  study  in  periodical  literature,  which  had  been 
made  a  part  of  the  scheme,  appeared  in  the  careiol  catalogue  of  the  Mercantile  Library 
•f  BnokLjn:  but  the  whole  effort  of  its  librarian,  Mr.  S.  B.  Noyes,  cannot  be  appre- 
ciated until  nis  work  is  completed.  Similar  notes,  simplified  to  meet  the  wants  of  a 
■Bailer  constituency,  and  improved  in  many  respects,  were  repeated  in  a  new  edition 
of  the  fioxbfiry  Branch  Catalogue,  issued  last  year.  A  set  of  references  in  elucidation 
ef  Esslish  history,  printed  in  large  type  on  broadside  sheets,  with  spaces  for  the  filling 
in  of  uie  shelf  numbers,  was  perfected,  with  the  numbers  of  each  department  inserted, 
aod  posted,  with  good  effect,  in  the  respective  halls.  The  edition  printed  was  small, 
and  tbe  demand  ror  them  from  other  phMses  could  not  be  met ;  but  for  the  testing  of 
its  value  in  other  communities  copies  were  sent  to  various  libraries  in  this  country  and 
in  England,  and  I  have  since  observed^  in  their  reports,  several  references  to  their 
value. 

Bookt  tffietUm. — Of  the  proportions  of  the  various  classes  of  books  as  sent  into  cir- 
calftlion  tiie  superintendent  says :  It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  little  change  in  these 
latios.  The  most  significant  and  gratifying  is  a  marked  diminution,  since  1873,  of  the 
MS  of  iketion  in  the  Lower  Hall ;  but  it  is  apparent  that  the  change  has  been  brought 
aboat  bj  the  atethods  of  instruction  which  we  employ.  The  natural  craving  of  the 
masses  wfior  story  telling.  It  cannot  be  eradicated.  Tbe  attempt  would  om^  drive 
the  frequenters  of  t^e  library  away  in  large  numbers.  I  look  upon  the  dominating 
taste  in  reading,  as  Kant  regarded  the  general  tendencies  of  mankind, — to  accept  it 
aod  to  strive  to  better  it.  The  wise  course  is  to  regulate  it,  and  to  use  the  instinct  as 
a  means  of  its  own  improvement.  I  selected  one  Saturday  in  the  height  of  our  season, 
and  directed  that  all  slips  handed  in  at  the  Lower  Hall  counter  which  failed  to  secure 
a  book  shoold  be  saved.  They  numbered  nearly  5,000,  showing  that  twice  as  many 
slips  Sidled  of  their  purpose  as  succeeded.  An  analysis  of  these  requests  shows  that 
404,  or  about  a  twe&th  part  only,  were  non-fiction ;  more  than  two-twelf tbs  were  a 
^seeUaneons  assemblage  of  noveU,  each  asked  for  once,  twice,  or  perhaps  thrice,  but 
set  fufBciently  characteristic  to  signify  any  marked  intent.  Over  500,  or  more  than  a 
tenth  pwt,  were  calls  for  dime  novels,  but  few  of  which  are  now  left  in  tbe  library,—- 
4e  nmnants  of  a  set  which  were,  some  years  ago,  experimentally  put  into  use,  but 
t  at  this  time  still  stood  in  the  printed  catalogues  which  were  on  hand.    The 
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BiDgle  aatboT  most  in  reqaest  was  Horatio  Alger,  Jr.,  a  writer  for  yonthn,  whose  books 
were  marked  on  390  slips.  Mrs.  Southworth  came  next,  301  times ;  then  Oliver  Optic, 
292;  Dnmas,  199;  Mrs.  Stevens,  158;  Miss  Braddon,  154;  Mrs.  Holmes,  146;  Fosdick, 
a  writer  for  boys,  125;  Fleming,  87;  Kingston,  a  boyr  writer,  83;  Ainswortb,69; 
Mrs.  Wood.  60 ;  Grant,  59 ;  Lever,  58 ;  Mrs.  Grey,  54.  The  most  soaght-for  single  book 
was  Alger's  ''Timotby  Cmmp's  Ward,'' — 64  times.  Almost  a  quarter  of  the  entire 
number  may  be  called  Juvenile  books.  Over  a  third  certainly  wonld  class  among  the 
lower  grades  of  popular  novelists,  without  counting  such  as  were  not  popular  and  of 
this  grade.'  About  a  sixth  of  the  whole  may  be  considered  from  fair  to  first  class  as  to 
literary  merits.  Out  of  this  4,875  total,  some  of  the  well  known  names  in  literature 
stand  low  in  the  scale  of  demand ;  as,  for  instance,  Don  Quixote,  2 ;  Jane  Austen,  2 ; 
Goldsmith,  2;  Swifb,  3:  Gkethe,  4;  George  Sand,  4;  Scott,  5;  Thackeray,  5 ;  George 
Eliot,  9 ;  Hawthorne,  10 ;  Bnlwer,  10 ;  Charles  Readfe,  10 ;  Bliss  Muloch,  10 ;  Dickensy 
25 ;  Wilkie  Collins*  27 ;  Cooper,  34 ;  Marryat,  44;  James,  44. 

This  record  should  not  afford  the  foundation  for  off-hand  conclusions.  The  hours 
during  which  the  slips  were  saved  were  the  busiest  of  the  week,  and  which  the  better 
readers  shnn.  Duplicates  of  the  higher  class  of  novels  being  supplied  on  less  oi^ncy 
than  those  of  inferior  position,  the  exhaustion  of  such  books  signifies  a  relatively 
greater  demand  than  is  the  case  with  the  lower  classes.  It  should  always  be  further 
borne  in  mind  that  in  public  libraries  the  demand  for  the  better  books  is  considerablv 
lessened,  from  the  fact  that  such  books  are  bought  more  commonly  for  the  family  book 
shelf  than  the  inferior  ones.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  reputable  authors  of  popalar 
fame,  like  Irving  and  Hawthorne,  never  represent,  in  the  circulation  of  public  Ubr»- 
ries,  their  hold  upon  readers. 

On  the  other  hand  there  is  compensation  in  the  growing  clroalation  of  the  Bates 
Hall,  representing  the  highest  reading.  Fifty-two  per  cent,  of  its  issues  are  for  refer- 
ence in  the  buildmg.  A  seventh  part  of  the  books  recommended  for  purchase  ace  in. 
foreign  langua^. 

Pamphlet  cowcUan, — Previous  to  1868  perhaps  50,000  pamphlets  had  been  secured,  or 
an  avera^  of  about  3,000  a  year.  The  onief  accessions  in  masses  had  come  with  the 
Parker  Labrary,  and  with  the  divisions  of  the  pamphlet  collection  of  the  late  £dward 
Everett,  when  William  Everett,  esq.,  gave  a  dne  eiliare  to  the  institntion  npon  whoee 
career  and  good  name  his  father  had  exercised  so  great  an  influence.  Within  the  last 
nine  years  tne  claims  of  pamphlets  for  preservation  have  been  fully  recognized;  and 
our  efforts  have  been  unremitting  to  gatner  them  and  combine  them  with  our  collection, 
first  by  assortment,  then  by  binding  and  cataloguing,  till  we  have  acquired  a  collec- 
tion which  can  hardly,  in  this  country,  be  surpassed  for  serviceableness.  In  this  nine 
years  we  have  added  an  average  of  over  16,000  a  year,  or  an  aggregate  of  150,000. 
which  represents  probably  nearly  as  much  work  in  care  and  catalogning  as  the  bound 
books  shelved  in  the  same  interval. 

^openditure.'-ln  most  respects  the  work  of  the  library  has  apparently  increased 
from  ^ve  to  ten  fold  during  the  last  decade.  The  work  of  detail  natnrally  accruing  to 
all  processes  which  require  handling  of  records  of  one  kind  or  another  is  much  larger, 
however,  on  each  item,  by  reason  of  the  larger  masses  to  manipulate  in  a  library  of 
312,000  tnan  in  one  of  136,000  volumes.  Consequently  the  apparent  increase  of  worl^ 
as  shown  by  statistics  of  results,  is  not  adequate  to  represent  the  positive  enlargement 
of  labor.  Nevertheless  it  can  be  shown  that  the  expenses  of  the  library  to-day  are  not 
one-half  as  much,  relatively,  as  in  1867.  At  that  time  our  expenditure  waa  $^,658  for 
the  year,  while  for  the  past  year  we  had  to  expend  the  city  appropriation  of  $111,500, 
with  $6,300  income  from  our  trust  funds,  making  a  total  of  $117,800,  or  not  greatly  in 
excess  of  twice  the  amount  in  1867. 

VewHlaHon.—Th\s  Is  a  matter  which  has  been  sadly  neglected  in  library  constmo- 
tion.  The  ventilation  of  the  Lower  Hall  has  always  been  excessively  bad.  Indeed,  at 
times,  according  to  the  experiments  of  the  late  Dr.  Derby,  secretary  of  the  State  board 
of  health,  the  worst  air  prevailed  there  that  he  could  find  in  the  State.  It  is  hoped, 
however,  that  an  improvement  has  been  effected  by  pipes  arranged  to  conduct  the  foal 
air  from  the  floor  into  the  flues,  where  a  cnrrent  is  induced  b^  not  air.  The  arrange- 
ment was  suggested  by  Mr.  Lewis,  of  the  board.  The  closed  windows  of  another  win- 
ter will  test  more  thoroughly  its  efficiency  than  has  been  possible  since  it  was  pat  ii» 
opeiation,  only  a  few  weeks  ago. 

THS  COMMON  SCHOOL  AKD  THB  rtJBLIC  UBBABT. 

At  a  recent  informal  meeting  of  the  teachers  of  the  public  schools  of  Qnincy,  Mas- 
sachosetts,  Mr.  C.  F.  Adams,  Jr.,  a  member  of  the  school  committee,  had  a  familiar 
talk  with  the  teachers  on  the  subject  of  books  and  reading  among  their  scholars,  in 
the  course  of  which  occurred  the  following  remarks :  * 

It  may  safely  be  asserted  that  the  one  best  possible  result  of  a  common  school 
education,  its  great  end  and  aim,  should  be  to  prepare  th^;,f?J|||4pi^J^^  community 


ART  EDUCATION.  CXLI 

eooD^  by  tiie  exhibition  of  the  indastry  of  all  natioos  at  Philadelphia,  is  also  to  be 
noted  in  oar  history  as  marking  the  commencement  of  an  era  of  art  development  in 
its  mort  comprehensive  sense. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  economic  relations  of  art  to  the  industries  of  a  people  were 
fint  in  this  year  generally  recognized  in  America.  It  is  also  true  that  a  conception  of 
vhat  it  is  possible  to  accomplish  in  the  development  of  artistic  industries^  by  sys- 
temsHe  art  education,  first  dawned  upon  the  American  people  at  the  Centennial 
Exhibition. 

In  this  connection,  among  the  memorable  eyents  of  the  year  now  under  review  must 
be  noted  the  formal  opening  by  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  oi  a  new  and 
eooonodioas  building  on  Broad  street,  Philadelphia,  and  the  reopening  of  the  admira- 
ble art  schools,  whidi  had  been  closed  for  several  years  while  the  new  building  was  in 
progress. 

The  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  was  also  inaugurated  and  took  possession  of  its 
toe  ziew  buUding  in  the  summer,  the  art  school  under  its  supervision  being  opened 
for  the  first  time  in  the  autumn  of  this  year.  Two  wonderful  art  loan  collections  were 
held  in  New  York  city  during  the  summer  of  this  year,  which  brought  together  a  most 
nmarkable  assemblage  of  the  best  work  of  modem  art;  these  were  so  numerously 
ittendod  that  the  receipts  availed  largely  toward  relieving  the  National  Academy  of 
Design  and  the  Metropolitan  Museum  from  debt.  This  year  saw  also  the  inception  of 
aa  institution  which  promises  to  be  of  the  greatest  importance  to  industrial  art,  viz. 
The  Pennsylvania  Museum  and  School  of  Industrial  Art,  in  Philadelphia,  which  has 
■eeured  the  retention  in  this  country  of  many  of  the  choicest  examples  of  artistic  pro- 
daetions,  contributed  by  the  artists  and  artisans  of  all  countries  to  the  Centennial 
Exhibition. 

A  similar  museum  of  industrial  art  was  incorporated  at  New  Haven,  Connecticut, 
which  is  likewise  largely  enriched  from  the  treasures  of  the  Centennial. 

In  addition  to  the  founding  of  these  great  centres  of  art  influence,  which  have  their 
origin  in  or  date  their  renaissance  from  1876,  there  are  also  other  events  which  bear 
mors  directly  on  education  in  art.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  reopening  of 
the  art  schools  of  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts ;  the  founding  of  the  schools 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Museum,  which  have  in  view  the  direct  application  of  art  to  indus- 
try in  all  its  forms;  the  founding  of  the  High  Art  Schools  of  the  Boston  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts;  the  founding  of  a  normal  art  instruction  department  in  connection  with  the 
Woman's  Art  School  of  Cooper  Union,  New  York,  for  the  training  of  teachers  to  teach 
drawing  in  the  public  schools  of  that  State ;  the  founding  of  art  galleries  in  connection 
with  the  South  Hadley  Female  Seminary,  in  Massachusetts ;  with  the  Smith  College 
for  Women,  in  Northampton,  Massachusetts,  and  the  additions  made  to  the  excel- 
kot  art  collections  possessed  by  Vassar  College,  with  a  view  to  the  opening  of  a  depart- 
aeot  for  the  serious  teaching  of  art  in  all  its  branches. 

Another  fact  of  the  greatest  significance,  not  shown  in  the  simple  statement  of  the 
epeoing  of  new  art  museums,  is  found  in  the  change  that  has  taken  place  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  ooUeotions  exhibited  in  these  museums.  Formerly  an  art  gallery  was 
imdexstood  to  contain  a  collection  of  paintings  and  statuary,  with  possibly  a  few 
•pedmens  of  choice  engravings;  now  an  art  museum  may  comprise  whatever  the 
had  of  man  can  execute.  In  the  loan  collections  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum ;  in  the 
Femaiient  and  loan  collections  of  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts ;  more  especially 
ia  tlie  very  precious  and  comprehensive  collections  of  the  Pennsylvania  Museum  and 
fiebool  of  Industrial  Art,  and  in  the  smaller  but  similar  collections  of  the  Connecti- 
eat  Mnseom  of  Industrial  Art,  there  is  found  such  varied  wealth  of  objects  as  almost 
to  defy  cataloguing  and  render  tabulation  impossible.* 

*  Tb«  aaoy  notes  to  Table  XVlil,  in  the  appendix  of  this  report^  bear  witness  to  the  necessity  of  a 
wv  tiMilfkatInn  if  the  art  museoma  are  hereafter  to  be  tabnlated.  These  changes  are  significant} 
tky  WMma  no  lesa  than  that  the  imperatiTe  necessity  for  art  training  by  the  mannfaotnrers  and  pro- 
^Manef  this  cuuntfy  is  recognized,  and  that  education  in  art,  certainly  so  far  as  art  relates  to  indoa- 
ky.  mrnH  henceforward  be  accepted  aa  one  of  the  problems  to  be  met  and  solved  by  American  edoca- 

uiyiiizeu  uy  -v^v^v^pc  iv^ 
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TABLB  XnC.— SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  DEAF  AKD  DUMB. 

The  propn^s  of  deaf-mute  education  is  greatly  promoted  by  the  National  CoIIe| 
for  Deaf-Mntee.  This,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  table,  is  situated  at  the  seat  of  Nationi 
Government,  is  sustained  by  appropriations  from  the  National  Treasury,  and  oflfe] 
advantages  to  sufficiently  advanced  students  in  the  several  congressional  distrid 
throughout  the  country.  The  State  institutions,  necessarily  chiefly  devoted  to  elemen 
ary  and  secondary  instruction,  can,  by  a  proper  arrangement  of  their  course  of  Btad^ 
readily  fit  for  this  advanced  training  any  who  may  desire.  The  effect  of  this  opp<K 
tunity  for  advancement  cannot  but  be  salutary  to  all  the  institutions  that  enter  inl 
this  cooperative  effort  in  behalf  of  this  unfortunate  class  of  our  citizens. 

Under  Table  XIX  of  the  appendix  will  be  found  the  details  from  which  the  f oUov 
ing  summary  is  drawn. 

Table  XIX.,^  Summary  ofstaH»tic8  of  inaUiutians  far  thede(tfand  dumb. 


States. 


Instmotors. 


^1 


Kumber  under  instmo- 
tioD  during  the  year. 


t 


i 
I 


Alabama 

Arkansaa 

CaUfornia 

Colorado 

Conneotiout 

GeorgiA 

UlinoLa 

IndlanA. 

Iowa 

Eansaa 

Kentnolcy 

Xionisiana....... .... 

Harylftod 

Haaeaohusetts 

^Dchlgan...... ...... 

Minnesota 

Misslasippi 

Miaeoorl 

Nebraska 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Or^^on...... ........ 

Pennsylvania 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee... 

Texas 

Ykghila 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Bistziot  of  Columbia. 

Total 


43 


313 


50 

46 

88 

90 

993 

00 

445 

349 

181 

115 

lU 

40 

108 

150 

osie 

103 

36 

930 

48 

806 

148 

514 

97 

388 

95 

193 

47 

06 

65 

190 

100 


30 
98 
50 
11 

174 
37 

957 

914 
98 
59 
55 
94 
70 
83 
al20 
68 
90 

196 
95 

470 
83 

990 
19 

934 


90 
18 
39 
9 

118 
93 

188 

135 
83 
56 
56 
16 
38 
67 

096 
35 
16 

103 
93 

336 
65 

994 
15 

164 


79 
30 
56 
41 
U9 
85 


43 


5,309 


3,03d 


3.146 


a  Including  departments  for  the  blind. 


b  Since  reomnisation  in  1871. 
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Tablb  XIX. — Smwmary  of  gtatUiics  of  inetUutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb ^Continxxed. 


StMei. 


CtfteBia.. 


XfDtMky. 


X«vTock 

OUo 


Sa«ft  CarolliM. . 


SIrttictof  CotnmbiA.. 
Total 


Libraries. 


I 


900 

40 

0 

50 

9.300 

1.00C 


3. 050 
600 
190 
600 
300 

fl^OOO 
561 

0900 

700 

IS 

600 

930 

3,417 


3,000 


5.000 


1.600 

990 

1.000 

9.100 


S9,960 


n 
If 


500 
44 

150 

50 

95 

0 


91 

100 

90 

0 

0 

930 

105 


100 


0 

100 


1,599 


Property,  income,  Sto. 


^1 


$i 


af40.000 

35,000 

al00,000 

19.000 

950.000 

30.000 

334.906 

600.000 

190.000 

35,000 

150,000 

995.000 

968.000 

eS;565 

0450.000 

110.000 

40.000 

150.000 

40,000 

535,000 

O100.000 

800.000 

0 

500.000 

050.000 

125,000 

30.000 

O175.000 

075,000 

100.000 

560.000 


6,191.771 


u 

I  3 


o$18,000 

M9.000 

el46,000 

16,028 

(d) 

16,500 

75,000 

63,000 

36.680 

14,550 

90,979 

15.000 

35.500 

11.625 

O40.000 

91,800 

10,000 

46,000 

/46.700 

glU,  699 

045,000 

89.000 

5.000 

M04,969 

05,000 

99.500 

14.000 

040,000 

095. 000 

40,000 

i88.000 


1.998.516 


9    ■" 


0 

38,403 

0 


e5.997 
0 


0 

750 

8,967 

0 

0 

150 

0 

0 

7,791 


6.519 


300 
0 


0 

0 

3.323 


66.498 


o$13,137 


033,904 
19.782 
57.399 
16,387 
09,088 
68,851 
36.680 
14,000 
90,809 
8,000 
36,195 
18,947 

040,000 
91,000 
10,000 
46,000 
19.697 

202,108 

O42;500 

82,159 

5,000 

{80,039 


28,000 

13.989 

042,390 

097,000 

40,000 

1:96,884 


1,939,858 


oTarlwHiii  deportBflnts  for  the  blind. 

kFor  MlMleo;  |180  are  allowed  for  each  pupU  in  attendance. 

cOne  ImodrDd  and  ten  tbooaand  dollars  of  this  were  for  new  bnilding. 

tf One  famdred  and  serenty-flre  dollars  per  papU  from  Kew  England  Statea. 


/For  two  jean,  laclading  $15,000  for  boOdlng. 

f  Also  HMO  from  ooonties. 

ATw«nty<flTe  tboaaaad  dollars  of  this  were  for  new  bonding. 

i  One  hnndred  and  sixty-seren  thousand  dollars  were  expended  fbr  new  baUding  in  1875  and  1876. 

jCnwgi  iMilonal  appropriation. 

kWmtj  thwMBnd  and  seyenty  dollars  of  this  for  building. 
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Google 
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TABLE  ZX.— SCHOOLS  FOR  THB  DUND. 

Additional  statistics  in  referenoe  to  asylums  for  the  blind  will  be  found  in  Table 
XX  of  the  appendix,  from  which  this  summary  is  drawn. 

Table  XK.^SumfMry  of  ttaUaUca  of  sokooU  for  the  hlind. 


Btotoe. 


I 

u 

r 


I 

I 


librmriM. 


I 


ArkansM.. 
CalifomlA.. 
0«orgi».... 
Illinois.... 
Indiana.... 
lows'. , 


Kentaoky 

LoaitlanA 

ICuyland 

HMSftohnaetts.. 

Michigan /. 

HlnnMota 

HifldMippi 

Minoari 

New  York 

North  Carolina . 

Ohio 

Oregon  ......... 

Pennsylyaaia... 
Soath  Carolina.. 


Texaa , 

Virginia 

WeatVirginU.. 
"Wlaoonain , 


8 

U 

&31 

13 


18 
35 
31 
57 

86 
107 
119 
49 
95 
17 
84 
149 

(«) 
93 
96 

110 

968 
93 

156 
11 

907 
85 
51 
60 
37 
94 
86 


40 
113 

88 
151 
519 
541 
339 


374 


199 
909 
(«) 
35 


1,554 

830 

907 

15 

915 


851 


814 

35 

855 


650 

0 

850 

961 

3,500 
350 
90 
871 
800 
186 

1,403 

(«) 
135 
855 
600 

1,050 

0 

430 

185 

750 


656 
363 

1,600 
100 

1,900 


Total. 


89 


580      171      9^083      7,684 


16,325 


0 
50 


90 

71 

0 

30 

897 

(«) 

10 

45 

100 

ISO 


38 
100 
50 


60 


SO 
150 


1,195 


a  Beportod  with  deaf  and  dumb  department    (See  TaMe  XIX  and  •oramary.) 
h  Tor  both  departments. 
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CXLV 


Tablb  XX. — Summary  of  aUUiaiiQa  of  schools  for  the  blind —Coniinned, 


Mrffaad.. 


SirTttt. 


hamsW 
SodkCaraUna.. 


▼lilWa 

T«itTirgfad^. 


TmtL. 


Property,  Income,  Sec 


Value    of   grounds, 
buildings,  and  appara- 
tus. 

Amount  of     8tato   or 
municipal    appropria- 
tion for  the  past  year. 

^  ei  (j 

^11 

1 

li 

(a) 

(a) 
M8,000 

(a) 

$30,000 

•9.589 
37,773 
17,311 
33,076 
39.578 
99.450 

9,100 
34,140 

4,000 
15,479 
64,395 

•9.401 

(a) 

•1.478 

311 

1.749 

(a) 

80.000 
155,558 
500,000 

17,000 
31,327 
39,500 
96,584 

9,100 
90,935 

4,000 
19,875 
30,000 

(a) 

4.900 

10,000 

91,500 

100,500 

(a) 
46,950 

4,000 
30,500 
(o) 

31.000 
14.190 
(a) 
(a) 
dtl3.000 

16,737 
98.974 
31.331 

300,000 
40.000 
100,000 

480 
0 

97,579 

0,097 

99.194 

1.500 
955,000 
984.890 

(a) 

0 

9.337 
15,760 

4,000 
15,8(9 
60,767 
(a) 

95,000 

15,000 

900,000 

709,453 

(a) 

0 

0 

0 

8,918 

4,900 

10,000 

91,500 

954,015 

4,000 

9,500 

91,500 

944,683 

(a) 

500,000 

46,950 

4.000 

63,108 

43,453 

0 
901.000 
(a) 

0 
8,940 

4,000 
61,318 

85,000 
50,000 
(») 
(a) 
155,000 

135 

0 

c737 

0 

31,135 
14.190 

e49.737 
31.497 

483.803 

38.000 
13,939 
(a) 
(a) 
^0.331 

3,680,330 

576.391 

39.445 

893.969 

736,550 

•  9<yrted  with  deaf  and  dumb  department     (See  Table  XIX  and  summary.) 
h  Dtw  not  Inelade  salariea. 

c  Infadiwg  reoelpta  for  deaf  and  dumb  departments. 

4  KineAy^Ta  tbooaand  dollars  of  this  wero  for  replacing  building  destroyed  by  fire  and  furnishing 
■nrMl^ng. 

•  IifllBdea  amoont  for  buUding  and  fnmitoitt. 

S— X 
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TABLE  XXI.— OKPHAN8'  ASYLUMS,  ETa 

For  farther  statistics  concerning  orphan  asylnms,  soldiers'  orphans'  homes,  infant 
asylums,  miscellaneous  charities,  and  industrial  schools,  reference  is  made  to  Table 
XXI  of  the  appendix. 

Table  XXl.Summary  of  bUUUHcs  of  orphan  asylumSf  Boldien^  orphtMU^  hom^^  infant 
atylums,  industrial  sdiooU,  and  miscellaneous  charities. 


States  and  Territories. 


I 

H 

|i 
i « 

ft 


Present  inmates. 


& 


Libraries. 


►9 


Pabt  l,— Orphan  aiyhimt. 

Alabama 

California 

Conneotloat 

Georgia 

nUnois 


Iowa 

Xentacky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Hassachosetts 

Michigan 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Neyada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

NewTork 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

P^insylvania 

Bhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Vermont 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

District  of  Colombia. , 
Indian  Territory 


Total. 


188 


Pabt  fL—Soldien*  ctphant* 
homes, 

DUnois 

Indiana...................... 

Iowa 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Total , 


5 

33 

498 

13 

163 

197 

5 

21 

14 

13 

34 

5 

32 

17 

10 


,530 


6 

25 

29 

86 

230 


225 
3,446 
6,809 

472 
2.619 
8;  633 

120 
1,692 

767 

294 
3,5S) 
11,425 
2,495 

234 
12;  002 

133 

147 

929 
40,169 

300 
23,069 
16,037 

407 

769 
1,920 
1,137 

901 


2.446 

1,346 

230 


74 

616 

339 

121 

0362 

414 

25 

405 

0373 

34 

699 

905 

201 

52 

01,065 

49 

34 

0572 

07,233 

110 

ol,414 

35 
113 

63 
174 
177 
115 
346 
257 
160 


17 
332 
207 

6*? 
122 
323 

12 
180 
125 


3C5 


94 


200 
33 
21 

187 

3^581 

50 

724 
1,395 
14 
70 
23 
98 
16 


57 

284 

132 

53 

110 

91 

13 

225 

245 

34 

394 

543 

107 

52 

77C 

16 

13 

139 

3,368 

60 

508 

739 

21 

43 

40 

76 

161 


150 
1,113 
1,150 

400 


72 
85 
100 


220 

50 

1,565 

272 


14 


1,598 
887 
420 
350 

1,448 
470 
425 

1,002 

13.442 

100 

2.815 
11,645 


55 


32 


1.025 
92 
50 
59 
1,378 
0 
100 
170 


298 
618 
150 
550 


170 
18 


12 


140 
189 
80 


206 


80 


135 
300 
23 


•8.500 
64,500 
41,059 
14,500 

4,500 
19,590 

2,000 
12.780 
15,571 

3,821 
35,722 
72,134 

7,500 

4,475 
16,113 
13,000 

3.000 

31,011 

602,300 

11,000 

102;  936 

139,664 

4,291 
16,600 

2,673 
10.659 

9,000 

3,500 
23,665 
10,223 
22.126 


138.736 


0(8,759 


8.968 


8,654 


41,506 


3,632 


1,328,503  1,541,444 


1,018 
587 
1,260 
1,189 
7,762 


271 
280 
209 
602 
2,784 


138   133 


180 

128 

360 

1,708 


100 

61 

242 

1,076 


1,200 
300 

1,400 

755 

11,122 


300 


35,000 


200 

0 

1,154 


247,323 


366  11,816   4,146  2,514  1.63: 


a  Sat  nnt  T«mnrt»A  In  iill  i 


^^wiim,^^ 
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»d  Teniliacles. 


Past  X— JVm<  an^mmM. 


I«f  CofaimUft. 

Ttel 


KmtIui^- 


VivTo^. 


Shtaktcf  ColnaUa 

T*Ul 


latmAj., 


1 
1 
1 
1 
8 
6 
1 
1 
1 

15 


9 
35 
16 
19 
e2 


144 


21 


3 
25 
25 
18 
18 


10 
241 

9 
20 

2 
19 


435 


1| 

11 

3-i 


1,800 
461 

1,865 

.11,257 

230 


15.613 


2.228 
73 
50 


150 
070 
256 


2,500 

96,914 

271 

1,349 

41 

450 

95 

508 


105^875 


6 
246 

2.200 
4,447 
1,020 


A 
51 
4 
3 
1 

10      2.236 
12  710 

26|     2;749 
7,973 
427 
12^000 
8 


48 

31 

31 

2 

a  Sex  not  reported  in  all 


Present  inmates. 


t 


58 
48 
30 
2;  596 
40 
63 
70 


2,905 


213 
12 
10 

200 


50 

299 

65 

120 

82 

al2,139 

194 

106 

13 

70 

24 

63 


al3,(>6S 


53 

080 

57 

al,374 

50 

28 

14 

366 

108 

242 

393 

255 

138 

3 


1,341 

21 

0 

30 


1.452 


143 
0 


50 
261 


62 


451 
16 


0 

0 

7 

28 


1,021 


50 


8 
0 
45 
10 
144 
187 
201 
31 


22 
24 
30 
1,255 
19 
63 
40 


Libraries. 


> 


35 


1«4j3        35 


70 

12 

10 

SOO 


809 
40 


0 

38 

65 

58 

82 

1,340 

178 

106 

13 

70 

17 

37 


300 
650 


400 
3,450 


117 
100 
SOO 
100 


2,296  6,398 


46 
57 

219 
50 
18 
14 

321 
98 
98 

206 
54 

107 
3 


7:o 

100 
330 


150 


500 
323 
1,050 
2.050 
700 
600 


12 


I 


♦2,100 


4,700 
11,000 


382,695 
3,000 


12       403, 495 


100 
14 


60 
220 


60 


54.000 
1,516 


50 

5,000 

24.666 

2,500 


5,112 

141, 178 

12,678 

3,349 

650 

80 

6,606 

4,506 


25 


261,891 


987 

12,739 

2,300 

4,000 

4,620 

3,604 

1,185 

23,915 

9,450 

^^750 

60.700 

213.000 


I 


11,800 
1,300 
4,700 

11,000 

4,000 

384,372 

3,000 


410. 173 

57,534 
1,843 


A  000 
19,087 
5.500 


4,219 

238,258 

11,678 


80 
5,103 
4,297 


342, 599 


60 

uiyiiizeu  uy  -v-jv^' 


096 
5.968 
4,479 

18,829 
7,058 
3,391 
2,213 

23,017 
9,220 

34,578 

63.286 

210,675 

2,500 

1,360 
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Table  XSL—SumvMry  of$UUi$Uo$  oforphcm  asylwM,  ^— Continued. 


States  and  Tenltoriet/«^ 


New  Jersey 

NewYork 

North  Caiolina 

Ohio 

Peonsylra&ift 

Bhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

Tenneaeee 

Virginia 

Wiaoonain 

DiatEiot  of  Colnmbia. 

Total 

Total,  Parti 

Total,  Part  9 

Total,  Part  3 

Total,  Part  4 

Total,  Part  5 

Grand  total.... 


196 


385 


309 

9 

37 

64 

4 

8 

95 


733 


1.530 
366 
144 
495 
732 


3,107 


I  ^ 

a  s 
1^ 


99;  081 


9;  998 
4,959 

559 

1,440 

1,600 

7 

976 


137,956 


138,736 

11,816 

15,613 

105,875 

137,956 


409,996 


Present  Inmatea. 


I 


48 
02,787 


733 

708 
85 
224 
150 
7 
30 
36 


a",  967 

al8,750 
4,146 
9;  905 

al3,669 
a7.967 


047,439 


36 
1,316 


456 

98 
90 
194 

sq 

0 
19 
13 


9,879 

8^ 

9.514 

1,' 

1,091 

9,872 


16,827 


19 
1.411 


977 

610 
65 
30 

100 

7 

18 

93 


3,844 


1,453 
9.996 
3.844 


Libiariea. 


7,531      511 


000 
400 


0 
0 

so 


15,436 


8^654  41,506 
l,632|l4,777 
35 
6,306 
15,436 


17,87078,943  6,865 


50 
90 


300 
0 


1,016 

3,633 

1,654 

13 

551 

1,016 


I 


1561,805 

500 

22,318 

932,635 


16,000 


350 
9.734 
9,364 


1,213.406 


1,323^503 


403,495 

961,891 

1,913;  406 


3,489,618 


I 


•551,01 


105,93 
63, 4S 


37J 
9;  ST 


1,113.5a 


1.541,444 
433,671 
410, 17S 
349.599 

1,113.559 


3,841,453 


a  Sex  not  reported  In  all 
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BEFOBM  SCHOOLS.  CXUX 

TABLE  Xm.*-BEFORH  SCHOOLS. 

For  detaOed  staliatics  of  these  sohools,  refeience  is  made  to  Table  XXTT  of  the 
Tablb  XXTT. — SumtMry  of  statigHca  of  reform  schools. 


1 
1 

1 

Knmberof 
teachets, 

1 

h 

U 

1 

Present  inmates. 

officers, 
and    as- 
dstaots. 

Sex. 

Baoe. 

States. 

\ 

1 

J 

1 

1 

1 

rhMnrtknt 

9 

4 
17 
SO 

9 
IS 

8 
87 
74 
96 

9 
81 

6 
15 
80 
45 
83 
11 

6 
18 

6 

13 

10 

13 

9 

8 

0 

11 

61 

16 

4 

6 

7 

14 

54 

46 

33 

8 

8 

17 

6 

43 
383 
183 
113 

75 

49 

199 

904 

8;38S 

88 
843 

53 

93 

3,436 

590 

415 

190 

34 
107 

65 

34 

990 

130 

109 

75 

53 

106 

660 

8;339 

95 

167 

49 

87 

9,404 

497 

531 

134 

89 
44 

334 
335 
131 
155 
143 
447 

1,951 
819 
104 
991 
96 
914 

3,007 
833 
551 
183 
195 
415 
159 

109 

150 
83 

48 

37 

334 

141 

6 

53 

15 

30 

1,108 

943 

176 

36 

13 

93 
314 
439 
191 

16 

WMia 

90 

ta&Mm 

53 

»~~ — • 

93 

JiitaB — ...  ...- .,.. 

140 
998 

1,506 
936 
107 
854 
111 
993 

3,479 
778 
588 
190 
133 
408 
77 

3 
186 

79 

39 

Wwrwirta 

3 

MiHniTl 

90 

9i«v  HflBiwIifm 

0 

levJcnc^ 

83 

Sev  Tock. 

65 

OUt 

44 

y-               «           « 

139 

*'-*T  Tahmd  ..   

98 

5 

^fcriMh 

7 

Hh^im^<>hnnMa  ......r..  t 

89 

TMa 

51 

4i8 

353 

9,514 

7,698 

9,505 

8;589 

9,530 

897 
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Table  XSIL.^-SuMmary  of  atoHBiica  of  reform  BchooU — Continned. 


State*. 


Connectioat 

minois 

T»«l^ftTl^  .............. 

Iowa 

Kentucky 

Maine.. ...... ......... 

Maryland ............ 

HaaaachiiBetts 

Michigan , 

Minneeota 

MlaMmri 

KewHampfthiie 

Now  Jersey , 

KewTork 

OUo 

Fennsylyania 

Bhode  Island 

Termont 

Wisconsin 

IMstrict  of  Colnmbia., 


Total- 


Present  in- 


KattTity. 


I 


964 


179 
184 


197 
975 


27 
911 
957 
483 
117 
901 

36 
399 
156 


3,854   663 


70 


18 
149 


17 
109 

48 
3 


I 


949 

4,959 

1.081 

629 

875 

1.504 

9,869 

15,103 

91,510 

981 

3,509 

853 

745 

39,369 

6,739 

5,675 

9;  405 


1.391 
439 


100,394  36,995 


Libraries. 


I 


1,400 
900 
175 
600 


1,400 

9,000 

7,994 

3,308 

850 

300 

175 

175 

7,859 

3,980 

3,105 

9;  000 

100 

1,974 

100 


300 


100 


100 
900 
300 


50 
949 
918 
950 
100 
50 
37 
9S0 


9,913 


I 


$15,758 
46.193 
50,000 
90.000 
97,000 


69^776 
144,794 
41,951 
97,000 
30.065 
91, 918 
99,945 
596,495 
137,507 
198,173 
39,194 
15.106 
48,148 


1,404,183 


13. 0« 
3.32 
6,0(K 


4,0« 


9,74! 
11,531 
94, 5« 


8,90( 
4,77J 
3,79( 

63^69! 
5,6(M 

90,791 
4,JW 


174,111 


The  matters  of  interest  relating  to  these  institntions  are  too  nomeroos  to  be  dis- 
oossed  here.  I  hope  to  be  able  to  treat  them  in  a  separate  publication.  It  cannol 
be  doubted  that  these  schools  have  supplied  a  great  want  and  are  performing  a  moel 
essential  work.  They  are  often  embarrassed  by  being  classed  among  the  punitiv< 
institutions,  and  more  or  less  excluded  from  the  sympathy  extended  by  the  public  U 
institutions  for  the  education  of  the  young.  *  All  considerate  persons  are  anxious  t< 
giye  them  a  position,  both  in  fact  and  in  appearance,  best  calculated  to  aid  thorn 
intrusted  to  their  care.  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Rockwell,  assistant  superintendent  of  the  Girls 
Industrial  Beform  School,  in  Connecticut,  expresses  in  strong  terms  a  fear  whicl 
comes  up  from  many  quarters,  viz,  that  these  institutions  are  not  so  designated  anc 
treated  by  the  public  as  to  most  completely  relieve  of  odium  those  who  have  enjoyec 
their  benefits  and  who  earnestly  seek  to  improve  the  advantages  afforded  them.  8h< 
.  objects  to  ^*  all  expressions  which  characterize  these  schools  as  preventive,  reformatory 
or  industrial,  in  distinction  from  others.  •  •  •  I  would  plead  earnestly  for  the  abol 
ishment  not  only  from  statute  books,  records,  and  reports,  but  from  the  acts,  words,  anc 
thoughts  of  individuals,  of  the  assumption  that  the  child  of  the  State  is,  by  that  posi 
tion,  less  worthy  of  respect  and  trust  than  the  child  of  the  citizen.  I  would  ask  thai 
the  adoption  of  a  boy  or  girl  into  any  of  the  families  which  society  has  created  f o] 
their  care  and  instruction,  shall  not  be  made  a  reason  for  a  difference  in  the  estimatioi 
of  society  between  them  and  children  brought  up  by  their  own  parents;  that,  in  fact 
no  more  disgrace  or  distrust  shall  attach  to  their  pupils  than  to  those  of  the  pablii 
schools.    Above  all,  I  would  recommend  that  no  criminal  process,  nor  anything  re 
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aemUiDg  a  trial  in  court,  nor  any  records  calling  in  question  the  character  of  the  child, 
ihoold  be  used.  *  *  *  It  is  a  serious  matter  what  the  world  outside  of  the  school 
thinks  of  it  and  its  work.  If  the  results  of  its  training  are  to  be  abiding,  the  children 
Bost  not  be  made  ashamed  of  the  place  where  it  was  received.  If  you  desire  that 
theysboold  profit  by  the  instruction  and  restraints  provided  for  them,  you  must  your- 
selves  honor  the  schools,  and  see  that  no  stigma  is  attached  to  their  pupils.^ 

TABUB  XXm.— SUMMABT  OF  8GHOOLS  FOB  THE  FEEBLE-MINDED. 

Tible  XXIII  of  the  appendix  presents  the  statistics  of  schools  for  the  instruction  of 
feeble-minded  youth,  of  which  the  following  is  a  summary : 

Table  XXULSwmmary  of  statUtioe  of  BoKooUfor  feeble-minded  youth. 


ITame. 


l§ 


Kumber  of  in- 
mates. 


if 


I 


Coimecticnt  School  for  Imbeciles 

nUDois  Afljlmn  for  Feeble-Minded  Children.. 

lovB  Asylnm  for  Feeble  Minded  Children 

Xartneky  Institntioa  for  Ednoating  Feeble- 

MindedChlldTen. 
Prirsto  Institution  for  the  Ednoation  of  Fee- 

ble-Mind«d  Yonth,  (Bure,  Mass.) 
MisstcbnsettB  Schools  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble- 

Minded  Tooth. 
BjUsMe  School  for  Backward  and  Peooliar 

Children,  (F^yrille,  Mass.) 

Idiot  Asylum,  BandaU*s  Island,  K.Y 

Nov  York  Asylnm  for  Idiots 

OUo  State  Asylum  for  Idioto 

PennsylTania  Training  School  for  Feeble- 

Mlnded  Children. 


38 
07 
S9 
60 

50 

47 

8 

04 
130 
843 
136 


85 
171 
07 


74 
103 

44 
117 

84 

TO 

7 

183 
834 
414 
S33 


193 

43 

128 

407 

0 


134,500 
as,  000 
85,000 


38,015 


350 


600 


45,617 
88,805 
57,551 


Total. 


318 


|3i500 
03,500 
85,000 

30,745 

80,878 


17,614 
44.460 
70.840 
58,340 


018      643   1,560   1,830     876,388     308,686 


a  Tor  5  months  since  opening. 


These  schools  deserve  the  special  study  and  sympathy  of  every  educator  and  philan- 
tiuopist.  It  is  an  honor  to  our  country  that  so  large  a  number  of  these  unfortunates 
k  greatly  aided.  The  work  requires  the  very  first  qualities  of  both  mind  and  heart 
«  the  part  of  managers  and  teachers,  and  the  limited  powers  of  nature  which 
they  undertake  to  develop  demand  the  v^ry  best  knowledge  of  both  analytical  and 
lynthetical  methods  in  education. 

Cooeeming  the  Iowa  State  Asylum  for  Feeble-Minded  GhildreUi  at  Glenwood,  Iowa, 
tiie  superintendent,  Dr.  O.  W.  Archibald,  reports  as  follows : 

The  school  was  opened  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  September,  1875,  with  only  one 
popiL  The  number  rapidly  increased  to  44,  and  at  the  date  of  the  report,  February 
S,  1070,  there  had  been  received,  in  all,  60  applications.  The  school  is  now  in  success- 
fsl  opmtion.  The  buildings  at  present  belonging  to  the  institution  will  comfortably 
Meommodate  from  sixty-five  to  seventy  pupils. 

The  completion  of  the  buUding  for  the  school  at  Jacksonville,  HI.,  under  the  super- 
i  of  Dr.  WUbur,  is  specially  creditable  to  the  State.^  It  is  hoped  that  means  so 
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ample  will  be  famiBlied  as  that  nothing  may  be  lacking  to  cany  on  the  great  experi- 
ment committed  to  it. 

,  TABLE  XXIY.— BEIVEFACTIOKS. 

For  fuller  examination  of  these  interesting  facts  dniing  thei  year,  reference  should 
be  had  to  Table  XXIV  of  the  appendix. 


Table  XIV.— 

StaUgHoal  summanf  of  leiuf actions,  5y  inttUiUions,  for  1876. 

.6 

Grounds,     bnild- 
ings,  and  appa- 
ratus. 

1 

|1 

1, 
Is 
ll 
% 

i 

1 

n 

i 

TJniTsrsities  and  oollegea. 
Rnhoola  nf  nolmicA 

la;  743,848 

48,634 

854,984 

8;.'S00 

38,750 

79,950 

809^331 

35.000 

35,575 

847,557 

970,300 
X.7S5 

33.751 

11,895.850 
84,439 
98,079 
8.500 
86,550 
30,000 

136,514 

33,500 

4,830 

138^545 

$1,018,696 
f^835 
13,000 

•804,669 

175,096 
18,760 
88,000 

$3,163 
8.610 
3,450 

$17,701 

600 

7,895 

$188,673 

Schools  of  theology 

School  of  law 

2;  700 

101,400 

Schools  of  nMMlicine 

10,100 
88,950 

100 

Institations  for  the  snpe- 
perior   instruction   of 
women. 

Prepanktory  schools 

Institations  for  second, 
aiy  instmotion— 

Schools  for  boys 

Schools  for  girls 

Schools  for  boys  and 
girls. 
J/lbrartes. 

8,000 
1.080 
8,400 

8,000 

100 

1,100 

300 

1.500 

eoo 

100 
430 

670,300 
1.785 

81.500 
63^837 

83,850 
67,805 

300,000 

7,295 
16,177 

3,000 

1,900 

Vnatfimna  nt  ntt/tnvaJ  hi*. 

tory. 
Institations  for  the  deaf 

11,000 

89;  751 

and  dumb. 

Total 

4,«91,845 

1,799,607 

1,483,936 

810,369 

183.896 

18,783 

700,851 

361,133 

The  above  summary  gives  the  various  objects  for  which  benefactions  have  been 
made  during  the  yeari  without  reference  to  States.  The  objects  which  lead  are 
universities,  colleges,  libraries,  schools  for  boys  and  girls,  schools  of  theology,  and  pre- 
paratory schools.  Secondary  schools  for  the  separate  instruction  of  girls  and  boys 
received  about  an  equal  amount ;  schools  for  the  superior  instruction  of  women  kw 
than  $80,000 ;  schools  of  science  less  than  $49,000 ;  schools  of  medicine  less  than 
$47,000.  It  is  very  gratii^g  that  in  the  severity  of  the  financial  trials  of  the  oountzy 
the  total  amount  is  in  excess  of  that  for  187d. 
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Table  XXSy.^StatiaHcdl  summary  of  bentfaotioM,  hy  States. 

8titos«dTeRitoiie«. 

^ 

•    1 

1 

1 

i 
1 ' 

1 

Institutions  for  the  su- 
perior  instruotion   of 
women. 

Aktam 

♦12,837 

6,900 

740,830 

1,000 

87,600 

6,000 

1,000 

4,900 

248,325 

479,175 

69,373 

44,000 

36,700 

9,198 

43.305 

13,400 

103,640 

76,436 

37,619 

4,150 

97,669 

900,795 

•2,100 

6,900 

736,600 

iTtnwn 

rinfonis 

♦1.900 

Cfkn^ff r 

Cflawwtimt    

♦5,500 

IMbwace 

IkfUa 

Geond* 

. 

♦150 

lOiMh  

179,792 
70.725 
61,551 
41,500 
22,700 
726 

9,300 

♦2,500 

20,000 

ladkna .   , 

500 

la^%  ................•••• 

2,500 
1,500 

KiBtmrkr 

1,000 

T  aWmm 

Vaint.     

♦600 

if»Tlm^ 

YBflMrhnmtn      <   . 

58,910 
74,926 
26,969 

2,000 

4,000 
1,500 
10,000 
3,000 

2,600 

23,500 

MieMgan._ 

ViHitaiiiiii  

mMnri      ,., 

05,000 
900,925 

100 

v«]niw1n               

Ti»»i|»     , 

. 

5f*  ffM^mbim. ....... 

5.975 

9H579 

565^655 

18,081 

415,763 

17,954 

243,773 

54,323 

5.406 

460,988 

9,600 

91,600 

902.634 

901 000 

96,575 

800 

9.850 

600 

3,000 

SevJensy.. ............ 

101,200 
74,140 
9,041 
93.882 
17,254 

903,932 
53,932 

6.800 

105,379 
34,850 

S«v  Tork 

97,950 

9;  000 

%rt4  Can>Hnft...rTT 

<%b 

17.000 

100 

4,500 

nii-_-1-^.U 

9,795 

''^■Hit  TsImhI 

9aB<^nvi>1<P», 

1,500 
6,000 

405,763 

iVn*                 

1,300 
13,000 

^tmont. 

TMpf,^     ..., 

165.000 
20,000 
91,910 

38.234 

56,400 

^«^  ^^nrcfirift    ..r 

yif^ittin.  ...        

400 
800 

9,000 

Dtateiot  of  ColnmUft..... 

7tA  

^^^^^^ 

TMal      .  . 

i«W,845 

2,743^248 

48,634 

95i594 

9;  500 

36,750 

79,950 
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Table  XXIV.- 

•StatisHoal 

iummury  of  henef actions,  hy  iStotos— Continned. 

\ 

.Institutions  for  seoondary  in- 
struction. 

3 

1 

u 

It 

1  s 

Statee  and  Territories. 

1 

i 

i 

1 

110,337 

1500 

i\r1rAnmM| ,, , 

Calif  ornift 

•30 

1.000 

800 

3,000 

95,050 
6,000 
1.000 
4,050 

3.3,333 
7,400 
6.696 

Colorado....  ............ 

ei,9oo 

$450 

Connecticnt .  ............ 

H600 

Delaware ................ 

Florida 

.......... 

Q^xirsia 

TIYinoiii . 

3,500 
400,000 

Tndiani^ . . . , »  t  .  r  r  x  -  ^ 

550 
125 

Iowa.  .«    ............... 

1.000 

"KaiiAa^     ...xr  i,,»T, 

Kentucky ...,  .,,,-.,.-^-- 

1,500 
1.000 
9,705 

Loniffiana  . ,  x .  ,  r  ^ r  -  - 

1100 

300 

Maine 

40,000 

Maryland 

9,400 

$11,000 

Massachosetls 

4,780 

1,950 

5,600 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

650 

Mississippi 

1,150 

Missouri 

9,562 

Nebraska 

500 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

125 

9.850 

41.200 

49.456 

540 

300 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

80,759 

30,500 
1,500 

260,000 

North  Carolina 

7,000 

Ohio 

300,000 

Oregon .... .............. 

700 
200 

Pennnylvanift 

1,400 

300 

3,130 

5,694 

99,731 

IChode  Island 

South  Carolina 

30 
90.000 

746 

28.525 

1,300 

9,000 

Tennessee 

TeTca<» 

Vermont 

.....v.... 

600 

Virginia ^ 

500 

1,500 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

1,765 

1,200 

District  of  Colombia 

XTtah 

9,350 

Wflshlngton 

600 

Total 

302,331 

35,000 

35,575 

247,557 

970,300 

1.725 

33,751 

The  above  view  presents  the  outlines  of  these  interesting  facts  by  States.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  the  reports  are  from  the  institations,  and,  therefore,  indicate  tlie 
States  where  the  benefactions  have  been  received,  and  not  always  the  State  from  which 
they  are  rcoeived.    For  instance,  the  large  benefaction  to  Yanderbilt  University,  Ten- 
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,  was  bestowed  in  New  York.  The  year  has  been  remarkable  for  the  nnmber  of 
men  of  the  greatest  wealth  who  have  passed  away.  The  records  show  how  slightly 
tbdr  names  will  be  connected  with  institutions  of  learning. 

Judge  Nathan  Crosby,  of  Lowell,  Massaohnsetts,  in  a  eulogy  on  Hon.  Tappan  Went- 
vorth,  of  that  city,  who  gave  $300,000  to  the  Dartmouth  trustees  for  the  benefit  of  the 
college,  remarks : 

We  may  legitimately  suppose  that  Mr.  Wentworth,  with  his  large  amount  of  prop- 
erty to  dispose  o^  spent  many  anxious  hours  in  looking  over  the  various  objects  and 
cUims  of  benevolence  and  the  great  field  of  doing  good.  He  was  not  the  man  for 
floviah  of  trumpets.  No  fancy  object,  no  eccentric  theory  in  morals  or  religion,  no 
donbtfnl  adventures,  found  favor  with  him.  Without  consultation,  advice,  or  influ- 
ence, he  worked  out  the  problem  for  himself. 

His  postulatee  must  have  been  that  the  mind  is  the  great  working  power  of  life ; 
thit  it  most  be  strengthened,  instructed,  expanded,  cultivated,  and  balanced  by  varied, 
laige,  and  solid  learning,  and  all  this  must  be  done  before  manhood  is  reached  and  the 
mind  turned  to  the  business  departments  of  life ;  that  the  college  is  the  chief  field  for 
thia  culture ;  that  education  now  covers  four  planes  of  study :  the  primarv  school,  the 
lugh  Mhool,  and  academy,  the  college  and  the  professional  schools,  and  that  of  these, 
the  coU^  is  the  chitf  and  most  important.  Here  are  four  years  of  continuous  study 
ID  tlM  various  branches  of  mental  development  and  acquisition.  Here  is  where  the 
meottl  structure  is  built  and  equipped.  Here  is  where  weak  powers  are  strengthened ; 
vhere  the  crooked  are  made  straight ;  where  deficiencies  are  supplied  and  excrescences 
lemoTed;  where  the  mind  is  hammered,  and  filed,  and  polished ;  where  the  rustic  be- 
eomes  a  gentleman,  the  vulgar  refined,  the  ignorant  wise ;  in  fact,  where  the  boy 
becomeeaman. 

Tabub  XXV. — Summary  of  the  nvmber  of  educational  publioationa, 

Homber  of  firms  in  California 3 

Connecticut 3 

Illinois 4 

Iowa 2 

Maryland • 1 

Massachusetts 30 

Michigan 1 

Minnesota 1 

Missouri 4 

New  Hampshire 2 

New  Jersey 3 

New  York 62 

Ohio 7 

Pennsylvania 27 

Vermont 1 

Virginia 2 

Wisconsin 1 

District  of  Columbia ^ 2 

Total 156 


loBiber  of  books  <m  archsBology,  fine  arts,  and  music 34 

architecture 8 

bibliography  and  literature 21 

biography....?.. • 47 

dictionaries  and  encyclop»dias 7 

education 45 

general  science 26 

geography  and  travels 24 

history 77 

lADgnage 49 
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Namberof  books  on  law 56 

mathematics 16 

mechanics  and  physios 25 

medicine  and  sorgery 84 

natural  history 19 

philosophy  and  logic • 12 

politicad  and  social  science 11 

theology  and  religion 43 

Total ^ 604 

In  1876y  156  firms,  against  117  for  1875,  reported  themselves  engaged  in  publiBhing 
educational  works,  and  604  books  were  issued,  against  428  in  1875. 

Table  XXVI. — /Seminary  of  patents  for  improvements  in  school  fumiiure. 


FromAlabama 1 

California 1 

Illinois 2 

Indiana 6 

Maine 2 

Massachusetts 2 

Missouri 1 

New  Jersey 1 

New  York 18 

Ohio 3 


From  Pennsylyania 6 

Rhode  Island 4 

Texas 1 

West  Virginia 1 

Wisconsin 1 

District  of  Columbia 2 . 

England 1 

Total 53 


Improvements  in  alphabet  board  and  blocks 

alphabet  exhibitor 

letter  block  apparatus • 

puzzle  blocks 

toy  building  blocks 

dissected  picture  and  letter  blocks 

adding  machine , 

calculator  for  manufacturers  of  picture  frames. 

mechanical  ledger 

relief  map 

geographical  globe  for  schools 

musical  spelling  tablet 

drawing  board 

drawing  board  attachment 

draftsman's  saucer 

inkstands 

inkstand  base 

slate-frame  attachment 

pencil  sharpeners 

combined  pencil  sharpener  and  eraser 

combined  pencil  sharpener,  eraser,  and  holder.. . 
ruler 


eraser *. 

blackboard  attachment 

blackboard  rubbers 

blackboard  and  other  rubbers • 

erasive  tablet  holder 

school  desks T. 6 

folding  school  desk 1 
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iDpcoTemeots  in  school  desk  and  seat 3 

friction  joints  for  school  desks 1 

fichool  seats 3 

school  fnrnitnie 3 

planispheres > 1 

Tentilating  churches,  houses,  &o « 1 

Total 53 

METHOD  07  TEACHING  GEOGRAPHY. 

There  are  gratifying  indications  here  and  there  of  a  disposition  to  let  common  sense 
kare  greater  inflaence  in  the  selection  of  subjects  and  methods  of  instruction.  It  is 
dear  to  the  best  observers  that  for  the  lack  of  this,  time  and  effort  ore  wasted. 

The  London  school  board  has  so  thoroaghly  recognized  this  waste  that  it  has  rigor- 
rnmly  revised  certain  text  books,  reducing  them  to  minimam  manuals. 

8u  Henry  Holland,  eminent  among  other  things  for  his  geographical  knowledge, 
iwmtrking,  in  his  eighty-fourth  year,  upon  the  imperfect  manner  in  which  geography  is 
tao^t  in  English  education,  both  public  and  private,  says :  *'  It  cannot  be  taught  in 
SDj  proper  sense  of  the  word  by  mere  maps  or  a  bald  and  wearisome  nomenclature  of 
eoontries,  cities,  monptains,  and  rivers.  '  What  is  wanted  is  that  l^ese  should  be  inti- 
mately blended  with  the  history  of  the  world  of  nature  and  the  history  of  mankind, 
thcnby  Wter  fixing  the  whole  in  the  memory,  and  giving  to  geography  its  true  rank 
usoog  the  sciences.  The  change  thus  indicated  is  in  progress,  but  much  is  still  wanted 
for  its  fall  acoompliahment."  His  autobiography  further  illustrates  the  right  method 
of  aeeuring  interest  in  this  subject,  and  points  out  the  benefit  of  the  method.  He 
nmaiks  of  his  early  life :  "  I  had  a  singular  pleasure  in  all  that  belonged  to  the  Tyne — 
iti  tidal  changes,  floods,  and  windings— and  I  was  accustomed  to  pursue  even  to  their 
BOQzeea  many  of  the  small  streams  (the  hums  and  aeana  of  Northnmbrian  speech)  which 
nm  into  this  river.  The  phenomena  of  the  tides  had  a  peculiar  interest  for  me.  I 
▼ell  recollect  the  pleasure  I  felt  in  following  their  flow  upward  along  these  streams. 
Barking  the  points  to  which  they  severally  reached  at  spring  and  neap  tides,  and 
tbeir  various  conflict  with  the  w  aters  flowing  downward.  These  j  uvenile  recollections 
MS  not  effiaoed  even  by  what  I  have  since  seen." 

Burke  remitfks:  '*For  my  part  I  am  convinced  that  the  method  of  teaching  which 
approaches  most  nearly  to  the  method  of  investigation  is  incomparably  the  best ;  since, 
Bot  content  with  serving  up  a  few  barren  and  lifeless  truths,  it  leads  to  the  stock  on 
vioeh  they  grew." 

TRAINING  SCHOOLS  FOR  NUBSES. 
BELLEVUS  BOBFITAL  SCHOOL. 

Great  interest  is  being  manifested  at  the  present  time  in  the  training  of  nurses  for 
tte  dck.  In  Hay,  ld73,  a  school  was  opened  in  connection  with  Bellevue  Hospital,  in 
Bew  York,  with  a  lady  superintendent  and  a  staff  of  six  nurses.  Since  that  time  schools 
kite  been  opened,  though  not  all  on  the  same  plan,  in  Boston,  New  Haven,  Philadel- 
pkia,  and  at  Charity  Hospital  on  Blaokwell's  Island.  The  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  in 
Biltimore,  is  preparing  plans  for  one  on  a  large  scale,  and  others  are  projected  in 
Sev  Yo^  and  elsewhere. 

Those  who  founded  the  Bellevue  school  were  inspired  by  their  knowledge  of  the 
W  nitniDg  and  attendant  evils  in  Bellevue  Hospital,  and  in  appealing  to  the  publio 
^  the  funds  necessary  to  start  the  work  they  announced  their  object  as  threefold,  viz : 

FiTBt.  To  train  intelligent  women  to  become  skilled  hospital  nurses,  under  the  super- 
▼iium  and  instruction  of  physicians,  whose  standard  of  a  nurse's  duties  wonld  be  exact 
ttd  rigid,  thus  improving  hospital  nursing,  not  only  at  Bellevue,  but  throughqut  the 
woDtry. 

Second.  To  train  nurses  for  the  proper  care  of  the  sick  in  private  families. 

Third.  To  send  nurses  to  the  sick  poor  in  their  own  homes,  choosing  for  this  object 
thoee  whose  Christina  clumuster,  tact,  and  sympathy  wonld  fit  tiiem  to  be  associated 
vtth  the  Bible  women  now  attached  to  many  of  our  churches. 
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The  course  of  training  requires  two  years,  and  few  of  the  applicants  were  willing 
to  give  BO  much  time  to  the  acquisition  of  a  profession.  This  was  one  of  the  most 
serious  of  the  early  difficulties,  but  as  the  object  of  the  school  came  gradually  to  be 
understood  throughout  the  country,  applications  from  women  deliberately  choosing  this 
profession,  and  desiring  to  learn  it  thoroughly,  were  too  numerous  to  be  granted. 

In  May,  1875,  the  first  class  of  six  graduated;  a  second  class  of  seven  passed  their 
medical  and  surgical  examination,  and  graduated  January  31, 1676.  And  from  that 
time  the  school  has  sent  out  every  si±  months  a  class  of  trained  women,  who  either 
establish  themselves  in  the  work  of  private  nursing  or  remain  attached  to  the  train- 
ing school  as  nurses,  being  sent  out  with  pupils  of  the  second  year  to  private  caaee. 

The  success  and  growth  of.  this  school  may  be^seen  from  a  statement  in  their  report 
for  the  year  1876 : 

From  nine  wards,  with  one  hundred  and  sixty  beds  and  thirty-one  nurses,  on  the 
1st  of  last  February,  we  have  now  twelve  wards,  one  hundred  and  ninety-two  beds, 
and  fifty  nurses. 

Ten  trained  nurses  are  at  the  present  time  detailed  for  private  service.  Seventy- 
three  private  cases  have  been  attended  during  the  year,  and  nurses  have  been  sent  to 
Albany,  Newj>ort,  Saratoga,  Philadelphia,  Newaric,  Orange,  and  Brooklyn. 

A  class  of  six  nurses  graduated  and  received  their  diplomas  in  May,  and  another  in 
October. 

On  entering  the  school,  the  pupils  receive  instruction — 

First.  From  the  head  nurse  of  the  ward  to  which  they  are  assigned  in  general  '*  ward 
work''  and  in  the  personal  care  of  the  patients. 

Second.  From  the  assistant  superintendent  in  physiology,  management  of  a  sick 
room,  and  the  duties  of  a  nurse. 

Third.  From  physicians  and  surgeons  by  the  bedside  of  the  patients. 

Fourth.  From  lectures. 

Ck>ur8e  of  training. 

Those  fulfilling  the  conditions  of  the  probationary  month  will  be  accepted  as  pupil 
nurses.  They  must  azree  to  remain  at  the  school  for  one  year,  and  after  that  time  to 
consider  themselves  subject  to  the  orders  of  the  committee  (of  whom  the  superintendent 
will  make  one)  for  an  additional  year,  making  two  years  in  all,  in  consideration  of 
the  training  received. 

The  Instruction  includes : 

1.  The  dressing  of  blisters,  bums,  sores,  and  wounds ;  the  application  of  fomentations, 
poultices,  and  minor  dressings. 

2.  The  application  of  leeches  externally  and  internally. 

3.  The  administration  of  enemas. 

4.  The  management  of  trusses  and  appliances  for  uterine  complaints. 

5.  The  best  method  of  friction  to  the  body  and  extremities. 

6.  The  management  of  helpless  patients ;  making  beds,  moving,  changing,  giving 
baths  in  bed,  preventing  and  dressing  bedsores,  and  managing  positions. 

7.  Bandaging,  making  bandages  and  roUers,  lining  of  splints. 
The  pu()ir  nurses  will  attend  operations  and  assist  at  them. 

They  will  be  taught  every  kind  of  sick  cookery  and  the  preparation  of  drinks  and 
stimulants  for  the  sick :  to  understand  thoroughly  the  art  of  ventilation  without 
chUIing  the  patient,  both  in  private  houses  and  in  hospital  wards,  and  all  that  per- 
tains to  night  in  distinction  from  dav  nursing ;  to  malce  accurate  observations  and 
report  to  the  physician  of  the  state  ox  the  secretions,  expectoration,  pulse,  skin,  appe- 
tite, temperature  of  the  body,  intelligence,  as  delirium  or  stupor,  breathing,  deep, 
condition  of  wounds,  eruptions,  formation  of  matter,  effect  of  diet  or  of  stimulants  or  of 
medicines,  and  to  learn  the  management  of  convalescents. 

The  teaching  will  be  given  by  attending  and  resident  physicians  and  surgeons  at  the 
bedside  of  the  patients,  by  the  superintendent,  and  by  the  head  nurses. 

The  pupils  will  pass  through  the  different  wards,  serving  and  being  taught  for  one 
year.  They  will  board  and  lodge  at  the  home,  and  will  be  paid  $10  a  month  for 
their  clothing  and  personal  expensea.  This  sum  is  in  no  manner  intended  as  wages, 
it  being  considered  tliat  their  education  during  this  time  will  be  a  full  equivalent  for 
their  services. 

They  are  required  to  wear  the  dress  of  the  institution,  viz,  a  gray  stuff  dress  in 
winter  and  calico  in  summer,  (simply  made,)  a  white  apron  and  cap,  and  brown  linen 
cuffs,  covering  the  sleeve  from  wnst  to  elbow.  Nurses  will  be  cared  for  in  illness  at 
the  home. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  year  they  will  be  promoted  to  such  i>ositions  as  they  may 
be  found  capable  of  holding,  with  an  increase  of  salary. 
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Wheo  the  foil  tenn  of  two  years  is  ended,  tbe  nnrses  thus  trained  will  be  at  liberty 
to  ebooee  their  own  fields  of  labor,  whether  in  hospitals,  in  private  families,  or  in  dis- 
tnet  noninff  among  the  poor.  On  leaving  the  school,  they  will,  on  passing  an  exam- 
inatioii,  each  receive  a  diploma  signed  by  the  examining  board  and  by  a  committee  of 
theboaxdof  managers.  « 

RuUb/ot  hmthb  going  out  to  private  Bervioe. 

L  That  the  nnrses  are  to  attend  the  sick,  both  rich  and  poor,  at  hospital  or  private 
boons,  as  the  committee  or  superintendent  may  appoint. 

1  That  when  sent  from  the  home  to  attend  a  patient  they  receive  their  instmctions 
from  the  soperintendent,  and  do  not  leave  the  case  without  oommnnicating  with  her. 
This  they  can  do  by  letter  at  any  time. 

1  That  while  dn  duty  in  the  home,  at  the  hospital,  or  in  private  houses,  the  regn- 
ations  of  the  sehool  with  regard  to  dress  are  to  be  observed  by  the  nurse. 

4.  Hist  a  nurse  is  always  to  bring  back  with  her  a  certificate  of  conduct  and  effl- 
deo^  from  the  family  of  her  patient  or  from  the  medical  attendant. 

It  is  expected  that  nurses  will  bear  in  mind  the  importance  of  the  situation  they 
ksve  undertaken,  and  will  evince  at  all  times  the  self  denial,  forbearance,  gentleness, 
and  good  temper  so  essential  in  their  attendance  on  the  sick,  and  also  to  their  char- 
icter  as  Christian  nurses.  They  are  to  take  the  whole  charge  of  the  sick  room,  doing 
evccything  thAt  is  requisite  in  it,  when  called  upon  to  do  so.  When  nursing  in  fami- 
Ba  when  there  are  no  servants,  if  their  attention  be  not  of  necessity  wholly  devoted 
to  their  patients,  they  are  expected  to  make  themselves  generally  usefuL  They  are 
Jibe  eaiefnl  cot  to  increase  the  expenses  of  the  family  in  any  way.  They  are  also 
Dost  eaniestly  charged  to  hold  sacred  the  knowledge  which  to  a  certain  extent  thev 
BUBt  obtain  of  the  private  affairs  of  such  household  or  indiTiduals  as  they  may  attend. 

The  following  suggestions  are  made  by  the  directors  of  the  Bellevue  school  as  to  the 
otissnization  and  management  of  similar  schools : 

Tk$  mperintendent. — She  should  be  a  lady  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  combining 
Chatian  graces  with  mental  ability,  having  tact,  judgment,  and  good  temper,  and  poe> 
Msng  that  nameless  power  peculiar  to  go<KL  generals  of  inspiring  an  esprit  de  corps 
m  her  subordinates.  She  should  be  held  responsible  by  the  governing  body  of  the 
iMspital  tor  the  discipline  of  her  nurses,  their  good  conduct,  the  order  and  cleanliness 
«f  the  wards,  and  the  domestic  arrange^ients  of  the  hospital.  All  the  servants  and 
susee  should  in  the  performance  of  their  duties  be  responsible  to  her  alone.  She 
shooldbe  responsible  to  the  medical  authorities  that  their  orders  for  the  treatment  of 
the  sick  are  satisfactorily  carried  out.  Neither  a  medical  officer  nor  any  other  male 
heed  should  have  the  power  to  dismiss  or  suspend  a  nurse  or  servant  for  bad  conduct 
or  negleet  of  duty.  He  should  report  the  case  to  the  superintendent,  who  as  we  have 
Mid  is  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  her  subordinates. 

/'Simplicity  of  mlee— -placing  the  nurses  in  all  matters  regarding mana^i^ement  of  the 
■ek  sbsblntely  under  the  orders  of  the  medical  men,  and  in  all  disciplinary  matters 
*hsdiitely  under  the  female  superintendent,  to  whom  the  medical  officers  should  re- 
port an  cases  of  neglect — is  very  important.  At  the  outset,  there  must  be  a  clear  and 
Morded  definition  of  the  limits  of  these  two  classes  of  iurisdiction.  Of  course  if  she 
ilocs  not  exercise  the  authority  intrusted  to  her  with  Judgment  and  discretion,  it  is 
ftn  the  legitimate  province  of  the  governing  body  to  interfere  and  remove  her.  It  is 
rtodw^  strongly  on  this  point,  because  thero  has  been  not  infrequentlv  a 
m  shown  to  make  the  nursing  establishment  responsible  on  the  side  of  dis- 
>  to  the  medical  officer  or  the  governor  of  a  hospital.  An  attempt  to  introduce 
■tdi  a  system  would  be  merely  to  try  anew  and  fail  anew  in  an  attempt  which  has 
^nqaeotly  been  made.  In  disciplinary  matters  a  woman  only  can  understand  a  woman.'' 

To  this  opinion  of  Miss  Nightingale  we  give  our  emphatic  assent.  To  turn  a  body 
•f  yomis  women  into  a  hospital  with  no  female  head  whom  they  can  respect  and  must 
^  will  be  sure  to  end  in  failure  so  far  as  a  school  is  concerned,  and  in  disaster  in 
•^herways. 

^ypiZs  should  be,  as  a  general  rule,  between  the  ages  of  twenty-one  and  thirty-five, 
warned  or  widows.  Habits  of  obedience,  order,  regularity,  neatness,  and  quickness 
^  observation,  all  indispensable  qualities  in  a  nurse,  cannot  be  acquired  after  middle 
life,  sod  it  will  scarcely  occur  that  before  the  age  of  twenty-one  a  woman  will  have 
*^miedthat  steadiness  of  purpose  which  a  profession  of  such  labor  and  self  sacrifice 
otsils.  The  pupil  should  have  good  temper  and  good  health ;  a  woman  whose  vision 
J^hearin^  is  aefective,  who  is  lame  or  delicate  in  any  way,  should  not  be  accepted, 
w  experience  proves  that  the  better  she  is  educated  and  the  more  refined  and  Intel!  i- 
p^sbe  is,  the  better  nurse  she  makes,  and  we  are  glad  to  see  that  as  the  work  becomes 
"ctter  known  we  have  applications  from  women  of  a  higher  grade  than  many  of  those 
yV  first  offisred,  and  we  look  forward  with  confidence  to  the  period,  and  that  not  long 
y^^aif  when  the  prMession  of  a  nurse  for  the  sick  will  rank  with  that  of  a  teacher  , 
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Besidence, — Miss  Nightingale  regards  it  as  indispensable  that  the  superintendent 
and  her  nurses  shoald  live  within  the  hospital.  Oar  experience  is  the  reverse  of  this, 
and  we  account  for  it  thus :  American  women,  who  are  generally  of  aensitive  nervoos 
organization,  broaght  from  the  comfortable  homes  of  our  rand  districts,  are  at  first 
depressed  by  the  painful  aspects  of  hospital  life,  and  afterward,  if  thev  become 
interested  in  theif  work,  they  take  it  so  **  to  heart''  that  unless  thejr  are  forced  to  leave 
the  hospital  when  off  duty  tbey  would  never  have  it  off  their  minds,  and  in  the  end 
their  health  would  l>e  affected.  Hence  it  is  of  g^at  importance  to  the  health  and 
morale  of  the  pupils  that  they  shoald  ha\e  a  cheerful,  comfortable  home,  where  they 
can  each  day  throw  off  the  cares  of  their  profession  and  rest  when  exhaosted.  We 
attribute  the  good  health  enjoyed  by  our  pupils  (no  dangerous  illness  nor  death  has 
occurred  among  them  in  three  years  and  a  half)  to  their  home,  from  which  they 
walk  to  and  from  the  hospital  three  times  a  day. 

Salary, — It  has  been  remarked  by  some  with  surprise  that  pupils  shoald  be  x>Aid 
'While  receiving  their  education.  '*Why  should  not  women  who  ore  enjoying^  such 
advantages  give  their  services  in  return  t"  To  the  same  question  Miss  Nightingale 
gives  the  following  reply :  **  The  real  point  is  that  the  women  who  have  to  earn  their 
bread  cannot,  after  twenty-five  years  of  age,  seek  situiitions  which  require  a  year  or 
more  previous  training ;  this,  which  is  often  overlooked,  is  so  important  that  one  sine 
qua  non  for  all  institutions  which  train  nurses  is  that  the  probationers,  if  really  good 
subjects  are  to  be  obtained,  should  receive  wages  during  their  year's  training." 

Dress. — ^A  uniform,  however  simple,  is  indispensable,  and  should  be  rigidly  enforced. 
It  is  advantageous  on  the  ground  of  economy  as  well  as  neatness,  and  its  effect  on  a 
corps  of  nurses  is  the  same  as  on  a  company  of  soldiers. 

BOflTOK  TRADnXO  SCHOOL  FOB  VUB8U. 

This  institution  went  into  operation  in  November,  1873.  The  school  began  witii  six 
pupils,  nursing  twenty-two  patients  in  two  wards.  In  1 876  the  pupils  numbered  twen- 
ty-five, with  eight  head  nurses,  nursing  147  patients  in  eis^ht  wards.  The  course  of 
instruction  in  this  school  is  si milar  to  that  of  the  Bel le  vue  Hospital  schooL  The  cost  of 
carrying  it  on  when  it  shall  famish  all  the  fifty-two  nurses  required  in  the  Massacha- 
aetts  General  Hospital,  to  which  is  attached,  will  it  is  estimated  be  about  four  thousand 
dollars  per  annum. 

OOHHBCnCUT  TBAOmCO  SCHOOL  FOB  HUR8BB. 

The  school  aims — 

First.  To  provide  a  useful  and  honorable  means  of  livelihood  for  yoong  women  who 
desire  to  support  themselves. 

Second.  To  help  the  sick  poor  in  the  hospital  and  out  of  it. 

Third.  To  train  nurses  for  the  families  of  the  public  in  times  of  distress. 

The  number  of  pupils  is  limited  at  any  one  time  to  twelve,  and  fifteen  months  aro 
their  term  of  service.    A  colored  pupil  has  recently  been  admitted. 

The  great  desire  of  this  school  isito  have  the  opportunity  to  train  nurses  for  mission 
work,  but  the  fact  that  this  as  well  as  the  other  schools  depends  for  its  support  upon 
the  rich,  deprives  it  of  the  privilege  of  sending  nurses  to  the  poor.  The  same  obstacle 
was  found  in  England,  and  Miss  Nightingale  says : 

Experience  hitherto  shows  that  if  an  institution  is  begun  to  provide  skilled  nurses 
for  the  rich  and  poor,  especially  if  it  be  self-supporting,  it  ends  hj  providing  skilled 
nurses  for  the  rich  alone.  For  the  rich  must  come  first  if  the  institution  is  to  be  self 
supporting,  and  if  the  rich  come  first  they  will  be  first  and  last. 

rmLADELPHIA  LTnTO-DT  AND  KUBSB  SCHOOL. 

Since  the  organization  of  the  Lying-in  Charity,  in  1831,  theref  have  been  about  ten 
thousand  patients  cared  for  in  the  obstetrical  department  of  the  institntion.  Nearly 
four  thousand  of  these  have  received  nursing  aid,  and  many  of  the  most  destitute  have 
received  nourishment  and  dothing ;  many  hundreds  of  cases  have  been  cured  or  re- 
lieved at  the  clinic  for  diseases  of  females. 

One  hundred  and  ninety-five  nurses  have  received  regular  and  explicit  instruction 

in  the  lecture  room  since  1844,  besides  a  number  unknown,  who  appear  to  have  reoeived 

'  instruction"  and  **  training  "  of  some  kind  from  the  physician  of  the  Lying-in  Charity, 

ier  the  auspices  of  the  Nurse  Society,  between  the jn^fff  JS^  ^jp^  1&(^    One  thou- 
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mid  time  handredand  eighty-three  medical  gentlemen  have  alBO  received  Instmotion 
in  the  lecture  room,  and  occupied  the  i>o6ition  of  pupil  physician  to  the  Lying-io  Char- 
ftj.  More  than  six  thousand  citizens  have  applied  at  the  institution  for  nurses,  of 
whom  about  four  thousand  have  been  supplied." 

SCHOOL  OF  DOMESTIC  SCIENCE. 

A  School  of  Domestic  Science  and  Art  has  been  established  in  the  Illinois  Industrial 
UniTerBity,  and  Dr.  Gregory,  the  regent,  remarks : 

The  purpose  is  to  provide  a  full  course  of  instruction  in  the  arts  of  the  household 
and  the  sciences  relating  thereto.  No  industry  is  more  imj^rtant  to  human  happiness 
tod  well  being  than  that  which  makes  the  home.  And  this  industry  involves  princi- 
fkB  of  science  as  many  and  as  profound  as  those  which  control  any  other  human 
cmplajment :  it  includes  the  architecture  of  the  dwelling  house,  with  the  laws  of  heat- 
ing and  ventilation ;  the  principles  of  physiology  and  hy^ene,  as  applied  to  the  sick 
aod  the  well :  the  nature,  uses,  preservation,  and  preparation  of  animal  and  vegetable 
food  for  the  healthful  and  for  invalids ;  the  chemistiy  of  cooking;  the  uses,  construc- 
tioii, materia],  and  hygiene  of  dress;  the  principles  of  taste  as  applied  to  ornamen- 
tation, furniture,  clothing,  and  landscapes ;  horticulture  and  culture  of  both  house 
and  garden  plants :  the  laws  of  markets ;  the  usages  of  society  and  the  laws  of  etiquette 
and  aodal  life.— (Catalogue  and  circular  of  Illinois  Industrial  University,  1^76-77.) 

THE  DUTY  OF  THE  STATE  RESPBCTIK6  EDUCATION. 

An  oft  repeated  objection  to  the  common  school  system  is  made  by  those  who  believe 
thai  the  wbM>le  responsibility  for  the  instiuction  of  the  child  rests  with  his  parents,  or 
with  his  family  connections,  or  with  his  spiritual  pastors.  The  State  or  the  city,  it  is 
aid,  has  no  right  to  educate  the  young  within  its  limits.  The  experience  of  England 
ID  this  matter  is  one  of  great  interest. 

Ko  one  can  deny  the  conservative  character  of  English  thought,  society,  and  life. 
Change  is  to  the  Englishman  the  worst  of  ordinary  evils.  Even  an  abuse,  if  hoary  with 
jeara,  receives  almost  affectionate  reproach.  Only  by  successive  improvements  and 
modifications  have  the  great  changes  in  English  laws  and  usages  been  achieved.  It 
may  be  of  interest  to  mark  a  few  of  the  points  of  this  progress  in  the  methods  of  sup- 
plying English  elementary  instruction. 

King  Alfred  urged  on  i>arents  the  duty  of  educating  their  children.  In  succeeding 
ages  benevolent  men  founded  schools,  this  being  especially  the  case  during  the  reigns 
9t  the  Todor  monarchs.  But  the  popular  ignorance  was  always  appallingly  great ; 
even  the  earnest  appeal  of  the  great  Milton  in  behalf  of  education  did  not  lead  the 
independents  under  Cromwell  to  favor  public  intelligence.  The  philosophic  Locke 
■poke  to  his  countrymen  almost  in  vain.  The  example  of  her  own  New  England  colo- 
met  wras  nnheeded. 

Then  came  the  period  of  individual  effort  and  labor :  Baikes,  with  his  Sunday  school  in 
GloQcester,  (1781;)  Bell's  first  school  in  St.  Botolph's,  Aldgate,  (1797^  Lancaster's 
liBt  school  in  1798,  and  his  Boyal  Lancasterian  Institution  in  1808,  which  has  become 
the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society ;  then  Bell's  labors  in  founding  the  National 
Society  in  1311;  Pounds,  the  Portsmouth  cobbler,  founded  the  first  ragged  school  in 
IdlS,  and  Wilderspin  the  first  infant  school  in  1824. 

But  how  little  individual  and  ecclesiastical  labor  had  been  able  to  accomplish  for  the 
iastnietion  of  the  oommon  people  was  shown  by  the  published  results  of  Brougham's 
parliamentary  commission,  and  was  driven  home  by  the  trenchant  essay  of  John  Foster 
m  the  EvUa  of  Popular  Ignorance,  1819.  Even  then  twenty  years  were  allowed  to  elapse 
More  the  department  of  education  was  established.  Then  thirty-three,  years  passed 
'iMfoie  popular  ignorance  had  so  forced  itself  on  the  attention  of  the  public  that  the 
sleaentary  education  act  of  1870  become  a  law. 

This  L&w*  and  its  successive  amendments,  the  acts  of  1873  and  1876,  show  that 


*  An  abstract  of  this  law  was  given  in  the  annual  report  of  thi«  Oflloe  for  1870. 
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England  has  at  last  gone  Berioosly  and  systematically  to  work  to  get  rid  of  popular 
ignorance.  Nothing  can  better  show  the  wisdom,  prudence,  and  success  of  the  meas- 
ures taken  than  the  paper  (now  presented  to  the  reader)  by  William  Jock,  M.  A.,  LL.D., 
formerly  one  of  Her  Mi^esty's  inspectors  of  schools. 

THE  RESULTS  OF  FIVE  TEABS  OF  COMPULSORY  EDUCATION  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN.* 

I  do  not  propose  to  discuss  the  question  whether  the  quality  of  elementary  education 
in  Great  Britain  has  improved  or  deteriorated  in  consequence  of  the  introduction  into 
the  country  of  compulsion.  Few  inquiries  would  be  more  difficult.  There  is  no  abso- 
lute standard  of  quality,  and  the  question  whether  an  increased  amount  of  teaching 
in  "  extra  subjects"  has  compensated  for  the  falling  o£f,  if  there  is  any  falling  off,  in  the 
acquirements  ascertained  by  the  pass  examinations  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic, 
would  be  answered  differently  by  different  people.  I  use  the  word  results  for  two  things 
which  can  be  measured  in  figures : 

(1)  The  change  in  the  number  of  children  attending  effUAeni  elementary  schc^ls. 

(2)  The  change,  if  any,  in  the  regularity  of  attendance  at  schooL 

FBOymONS  OF  lOUCATION  ACTS  IN  EKGLAMD  AXD  SCOTLAND. 

In  the  English  education  act  of  1870^  the  government  for  the  first  time  sanctioned 
the  principle  that  wherever  the  school  board  of  a  locality  believes  that  children  ought 
to  be  compelled  to  attend  school,  parents  may  be  compelled  to  send  them  under  penalty 
of  fine  or  imprisonment,  under  such  by-laws  as  the  school  board  may  enact. 

Since  that  time  school  boards  representing  a  population  of  nearly  twelve  and  one-half 
millions  of  people  in  England  and  Wales  have  passed  and  worked  compulsory  by-laws. 
Compulsion  was,  up  to  October,  1876,  adopted  by  46  per  cent,  of  the  whole  population 
of  England  and  Wales,  and  by  82  per  cent,  of  the  borough  population. 

In  the  new  education  act  of  1876,  England  has  adopted  the  principle  of  universal 
compulsion,  creating  a  school  attendance  committee  where  there  is  no  school  board, 
and  enjoining  that  committee  or  the  school  board  of  the  locality  to  make  and  enforce 
by-laws  and  otherwise  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  act. 

Its  provisions  are  briefly  these : 

First.  It  is  declared  to  be  the  duty  of  every  parent  to  see  to  the  elementary  education 
of  his  child  above  five  and  below  fourteen. 

Second.  No  employer  is  permitted  to  employ — 

( 1 )  Any  child  under  ten  years  of  age,  with  certain — no  doubt  considerable — permitted 
exceptions;  or 

(2)  Any  child  over  ten  and  up  to  fourteen  without  a  certificate  either  of  education  or 
of  previous  attendance  of  a  due  amount. 

The  employer  is  liable  in  penalties  not  exceeding  forty  shOlings.  The  parent  is  lia- 
ble for  his  child,  and  he  may  be  fined  or  his  child  may  be  taken  from  him  and  sent 
either  to  a  certified  industrial  school  or  to  a  new  kind  of  certified  day  industrial  sohool» 
which  willgive meals,  probably  in  most  cases  a  midday  meal,  but  not  lodging.  Theschool 
board  and  the  school  attendance  committee  are  to  have  power  to  make  by-laws  which  can 
be  legally  enforced  regulating  the  attendance  of  children.  For  the  present  the  standard 
of  education  required  after  ten  will  be  Standard  iy,t  that  suitable  to  ordinarily  well 
trained  children  between  ten  and  eleven,  and  of  school  attendance  250  attendances 
(out  of  450  possible)  in  each  of  five  years  after  five  years  of  age.  These  provisions  will 
come  into  force  fully  in  1881.  Up  to  Christmas,  1876,  in  consequence  partly  of  some 
oversight  in  drawing  the  new  act,  there  is  no  experience  large  enough  to  enable  me 
to  describe  its  working  or  forecast  its  results. 

In  Scotland,  the  act  of  August,  1872,  for  the  first  time  adopted  the  principle  of  nni- 

*  This  paper  originally  appeared  in  MacmiUan's  Haj^azine  for  KoTember,  1876.  It  ia  now  republiahed, 
with  many  additions  by  the  author  himself,  and  with  his  consoit. 

t  Reading,  a  few  lines  of  poetry  or  prose,  at  the  choice  of  the  inspector;  writing,  a  sentence  slowly 
dictated  once,  by  a  few  words  at  a  time,  from  a  reading  book,  such  as  is  used  in  the  first  class  of  the 
school ;  arithmetic,  compoond  mles,  (common  weights  and  meosares.) 
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Tenal  sUtntory  compulsion,  and  the  school  boards  which  ore  established  in  every  par- 
iah in  that  country  have  since  been  charged  to  see  that  all  children  between  five  and 
thirteen  attend  school  with  reasonable  regularity.  Offenders  are  liable  to  prosecution 
bj  the  school  board  before  the  sheriff.  Bnt  there  is  no  definition  of  regularity  of 
attendance  in  the  act ;  there  is  no  power  given  to  school  boards  to  make  binding  by-laws 
in  the  matter;  and  the  sheriff  is  the  sole  Judge  whether  a  school  board  prosecuting  for 
inegnlarity  is  setting  up  a  reasonable  or  an  unreasonable  standard. 
In  Ireland  there  is  no  compulsory  law. 

COMPABISO;!!  OP  ES8ULTB— KELAND. 

In  the  belief  that  a  statement  of  the  actual  results  of  the  compulsory  measures 
vhich  have  been  tested  by  experience  may  be  generally  interesting,  and  in  the  hope 
that  it  may  point  to  some  important  practical  inferences,  I  have  collated  the  statistics 
of  the  different  countries  and  of  several  great  cities.  I  owe  my  information  to  the  official 
letnrns,  and  especially  to  the  great  courtesy  of  the  school  board  officers  for  London, 
Binningham,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Glasgow,  and  Edinburgh. 

Ireland,  as  I  have  said,  is  under  no  compulsory  law.  Its  educational  progress  may, 
theiefoEe,be  advantageously  compared  with  that  of  Scotland  and  England,  and  espe- 
ciaUy  with  that  of  the  four  great  English  communities  in  which  compulsion  has  been 
more  or  less  gradually  introduced  since  1871,  and  with  that  of  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh, 
vbere  it  has  been  introdtlced  since  1873.  The  returns  are  those  of  the  national  board, 
whose  schools  certainly  supply  most  of  the  educational  wants  of  that  country ;  though, 
since  the  figures  given  as  the  results  of  the  inquiry  of  the  primary  education  commis- 
wm  for  Iidand  held  in  1868,  there  is  no  means  of  indicating  the  precise  proportion  of 
the  wo^  done  there  by  outside  organizations. 

The  odviafice  of  education  in  Ireland  may  be  measured  by  the  following  figiunes : 

Children  on  rolls,  1870 ^951,000 

Children  on  rolls,  1875 1,012,900 

—an  addition  in  five  years  of  61,000,  or  6  per  cent.  This  provision  of  school  education 
in  Ireland  may  at  first  sight  seem  sufficient ;  the  population  being  somewhere  about 
five  and  a  half  millions,  and  one  in  six  in  school  attendance  being  admittedly  a  very 
high  fignre,  not  reached  by  either  England  or  Scotland.  But  the  national  board  counts 
children  on  the  roll  in  a  way  different  from  that  general  in  England  and  Scotland. 
The  detuls  of  that  difference  are  explained  in  the  Irish  report  for  1875,  to  which  it  is 
cooogh  to  refer  my  readers.  In  that  year  the  board  has  for  the  first  time  given  us  the 
neins  of  comparing  attendance  with  population  according  to  the  scale  with  which  we 
are  iSunillar  in  England.  It  appears  that,  instead  of  1,012,000  children  on  the  rolls, 
STB^OOO  would  have  been  so  reckoned  on  the  English  method — say  between  one  in  nine 
sod  one  in  ten  of  the  population  on  the  roll.  There  is  thus  a  great  mass  of  unedu- 
cated children  to  draw  upon,  and  I  may  say  without  any  hesitation  that  the  slow 
iaoeaee  of  about  1  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  average  of  the  last  five  years  is  not  due 
to  tiie  supply  of  uneducated  children  in  Ireland  having  been  at  all  exhausted.  The 
average  daily  attendance  in  national  schools  is  390,000,  which  is  67  percent,  of  the  roll 
*^«ndanee  computed  according  to  the  English  mode,  and  about  one  in  fourteen  of  the 
popolation.  The  Irish  mode  of  reckoning  one  attendance  per  day,  however,  is  loss 
Btriet  than  the  English  mode  of  two  attendances;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  if  the 
hiah  were  to  adopt  the  English  method,  the  Irish  proportion  of  average  to  roll  attend- 
SBce  would  be  lower  than  67  per  cent.  The  one  important  and  certain  result  is  that 
ao  addition  of  about  6  per  cent,  in  five  years  represents  the  advance  of  the  Irish 
national  sjvtem^  which  is  without  compulsion. 

The  three  tests  by  which  I  shall  measure  educational  status  will  be  these : 

L  What  is  the  average  attendance  and  what  proportion  does  it  bear  to  the  popula- 
tioDT 

1  At  what  rate  has  it  been  recently  increasing  f  r^  i 

3.  What  proportion  of  the  children  on  the  rolls  are  in  average  attendki»^OglC 
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The  third  qaestion  tests  the  regularity  of  the  children.  It  is  a  rough  and  not  a  sat- 
isfactory test,  bat  it  is  the  only  test  available.  No  donbt  the  rolls  are  kept  in  a  rather 
loose  way  in  many  localities^  and  it  wonld  be  infinitely  better  if  some  statistical  datum 
subject  to  no  dubiety  (e.  g,,  the  number  of  all  the  children  who  have  actually  attended 
school  during  a  certain  time,  say  a  year,  fixed  nniformly  for  the  whole  country)  were 
substituted  for  the  roll  attendance,  by  the  central  authorities.  In  the  mean  time  I 
have  no  choice,  and  although  the  test  is  a  rough  one,  it  is  probably  fairly  sufficient. 


In  Scotland  the  change  to  the  new  system  was  made  in  1872.  During  the  last  year 
of  the  old  system,  the  annual  grant  schools  showed  an  average  attendance  of  214,000, 
being  one  in  sixteen  of  the  population.  In  the  first  year  the  change  had  scarcely 
begun  to  work,  the  average  rising  only  to  221,000.  In  the  second  year,  however,  it  rose 
to  264,000,  and  in  the  present  year  to  304,000.  In  three  years,  therefore,  under  the  quick- 
ening impulse  of  a  universal  compulsory  law,  the  averi^^e  school  attendance  of  Scot- 
land has  increased  by  90,000  children,  being  42  per  cent.;  while  in  five  years  the  aver- 
age attendance  in  Ireland  has  increased  from  359,000  by  31,000  pupils,  being  8^  per 
cent.  The  average  attendance  in  national  schools  in  Ireland  in  1870  bore  much  the 
same  proportion  to  the  whole  population  as  in  privy  council  schools  in  Scotland  in 
1872.  In  1875  the  average  attendance  in  national  schools  in  Ireland  was  one  in  four- 
teen of  the  population,  while  in  Scotland  in  privy  council  schools  it  was  one  in  eleven. 

These  figures  are  certainly  too  favorable  to  the  principle  of  compulsion.  The  Scotch 
act  transferred  to  the  annual  grant  schools  a  number  of  old  parish  schools,  which 
formerly  did  a  considerable  portion  of  the  work  of  the  country,  but  which  had  not  till 
then  been  included  in  the  privy  council  returns.  I  have  no  data  by  which  I  can  accu- 
rately measure  the  amount  of  tiiis  mere  statistical  addition  to  the  privy  council  figures. 
It  cannot  nave  been  so  much  as  the  whole  difierence  between  1872  and  1874,  from 
214,000 1^  264,000.  Even  if  it  were  taken  at  that  amount,  the  rise  to  304,000,  in  what 
wonld  then  be  <ynfi  year,  would  be  a  rise  of  15  per  cent.  In  the  list  of  schools  actually 
added  and  to  be  added,  I  find  that  the  number  of  new  schools  for  which  building 
grants  have  been  obtained  since  1872  is  1,383,  being  half  as  many  as  the  whole  pre- 
vious supply. 

The  average  attendance  over  all  Scotland  bears  now  the  proportion  to  the  roll  of  75 
per  cent.,  which  compares  very  favorably  with  the  Irish  average  of  67  per  cent.,  and 
the  more  favorably  as  a  great  number  of  the  new  scholars  in  Scotland  belong  to  the 
classes  whose  children  are  most  disposed  to  attend  irregularly. 

ENOLAKD. 

The  efEect  of  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  England  since  1870  is  not  masked 
by  any  statistical  accident  like  the  addition  of  the  old  parochial  schools  en  masse  to 
the  annual  grant  list.  In  the  year  before  the  English  educational  act  with  its  per- 
missive compulsion  began  to  operate,  the  average  attendance  of  day  scholars  was 
1,152,389,  being  one  in  nineteen  of  the  population,  whereas  it  is  now  (1876)  1,837,180,  or 
one  in  thirteen  of  the  population.  It  has  risen  685,000,  or  60  per  cent.,  in  the  five  years, 
while  that  in  Ireland  has  only  risen  8^  per  cent.,  and  that  in  Scotland  has  apparently 
risen  42  per  cent,  in  three  years.  It  may  be  comforting  to  ratepayers  to  learn  that  the 
schools  already  provided  can  hold  a  considerable  number  of  additional  children.  Each 
department  in  England  with  accommodation  for  163  scholars  had  an  average  attend- 
ance last  year  of  95.  The  accommodation  provided  in  England  is  in  excess  of  that 
used  by  as  much  as  70  per  cent.  In  Scotland,  as  might  have  been  expected,  there  has 
been  no  such  extravagance  in  public  money  in  anticipation  of  public  needs.  The 
Scotch  schools  have  accommodation  for  133  per  department  to  meet  an  average 
attendance  of  103,  an  excess  of  30  per  cent.  The  70  per  cent,  of  England  is  no  doubt 
partly  due  to  the  passionate  efforts  made  by  managers  during  the  English  year  of  grace 
in  1871. 

The  average  attendance  in  England,  67  per  cent,  of  the  roU,  is  identical  with  that 
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of  Ireland;  a  lesolt  which  is  somewhat  surprising,  considering  that  60  per  cent  of 
new  and  untrained,  and  consequently  irregular  scholars,  haye  been  added  to  the  school 
lists  during  the  last  five  years. 

These  are  the  general  results  for  the  three  countries.  But  in  England  compulsion 
is  only  partial,  and  although  it  is  universal  in  Scotland  it  is  only  at  the  beginning  of 
its  work.  I  shall,  accordingly,  look  somewhat  more  in  detail  to  the  results  of  the 
application  of  compuluon  in  the  large  cities,  which  are  types  of  82  per  cent,  of  the 
boroogh  population  of  England. 

The  act  of  1870  decreed  a  school  board  for  London,  other  cities  being  left  to  the  free- 
dom of  their  own  wilL  The  first  step  which  the  board  took  was  to  discover  the  actual 
school  supply  in  the  metropolis,  and  to  make  a  reasonable  ostimat'C  of  what  was  wanted. 
The  government  theory  was,  that  accommodation  ought  to  be  provided  for  one  in  six 
of  the  population.  After  mining  allowances  for  the  middle  and  upper  classes,  and  for 
the  necessary  absences,  the  school  board  of  London  decided  that  a  supply  for  one  in 
ei^t  of  the  population  was  enough  to  provide  for  elementary  schooling  in  its  district. 
Accordingly  it  was  necessary  to  have  accommodation  for  420,000  children,  the  population 
in  1871  being  approximately  3,356,000.  The  board  found  schools  existing  in  1870,  or 
erected  or  projected  between  that  and  1873,  for  308,000,  so  that  their  first  duty  was  to 
build  for  112,000  more  children.  Many  of  the  existing  schools  were  inefficient ;  they 
had  to  work  gradually  toward  the  remodelling  or  uprooting  and  subsequently  the 
replacing  of  these  inefficient  schools ;  they  had  to  alter  the  habit  of  irregular  attend- 
mee.  Between  the  spring  of  1871  and  the  Michaelmas  of  1873,  two  and  a  half  years, 
they  had  increased  the  average  attendance  by  60,000.  At  midsummer,  1876,  the  aver- 
age attendance  had  risen  to  305,749,  an  increase  of  131,448  over  the  spring  of  1871,  when 
it  was  174,301.  At  Christmas,  1876,  it  was  313,985.  Thus  in  five  years,  to  take  round 
Bombeis,  the  average  attendance  on  efficient  schools  has  risen  by  75  per  cent,  in  the 
metropolis,  against  the  Irish  8  per  cent,  in  five  years.  The  latest  return  shows  that  the 
increase  is  not  stopped,  and  indeed  that  it  shows  no  sign  of  stopping.  Besides,  there 
were  42,000  in  non-efficient  schools  at  midsummer,  1876,  which  is  12,000  fewer  th^in 
the  previous  year.  There  were  87,000  who  ought  to  have  been  at  school,  but  who  were 
absent  from  various  causes  at  midsummer,  1876.  This  official  estimate  of  deficiency  is 
founded  on  the  theory  that  575,000  children  between  three  and  thirteen  require  ele- 
mentary teaching — say  1  in  6  of  the  population.  But  the  school  board  of  London  does 
not  think  it  necessary  to  provide  school  accommodation  for  more  than  440,000 — say  1 
io  8;  and  in  fact  it  had  provided  up  to  the  middle  of  1876  for  420,000,  which  was  its 
original  estimate  of  what  would  adequately  supply  existing  deficiencies.  It  has  only 
to  provide  in  addition  for  the  children  representing  the  increase  of  population  since 
1871,  in  efficient  schools.  The  provision  at  Christmas,  1876,  is  for  433,190  children ; 
the  total  number  of  children  between  three  and  thirteen  requiring  elementary  educa- 
tion is  estimated  at  574,693. 

The  change  wrought  since  the  foundation  of  the  school  board  system  is  thus  enor- 
mous. Considering  the  number  of  untrained  children  drawn  for  the  first  time  within 
the  school  board  net  the  regularity  of  attendance  secured  is  also  very  remarkable. 
It  was  75  i>er  cent,  of  the  roll  in  midsuumier ;  74.5  per  cent  at  Christmas,  1875 ;  76.5  per 
cent  at  midsummer,  1876 ;  77.4  at  Christmas,  1876— rather  better  than  that  in  Scotland; 
and  these  results  are  to  be  compared  with  the  67  per  cent  of  Ireland,  where  there  is  no 
compulsion,  and  of  all  England,  where  it  is  only  partiaL 

Of  the  87,000  not  attending  school  in  the  metropolis  at  midsummer,  1876, 1  must  add 
that  ^,000  are  under  five,  an  age  when  people  in  Scotland  scarcely  think  of  sending 
children  to  school  at  all.  The  infant  school  system  is,  it  is  well  known,  much  more 
(lereloped  in  South  than  in  North  Britain. 

For  the  sake  of  simplicity,  I  have  neglected  the  varying  increases  of  population  in 
the  large  towns.  To  take  them  into  account  would  introduce  no  material  change  in 
the  comparative  figures,  and  very  little  change  of  any  kind. 

FROSECimOSS  UXDEB  TUJB  XDUCATIOXAL  ACTS  —  LOXDOX.        ^^  , 

It  w*<T>#fni|  £oc  me  to  look  at  the  dark  aide  of  compulsion.    In  London  two  preliminary 
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notices  precede  the  parent's  sammons  before  a  magistrate  for  neglect  of  his  children. 
These  warnings  generally  have  the  effect  desired.  Thus  there  were  35^000  A  notices  in 
the  half  year  ending  midsammer^  1876,  which  brought  13,000  to  school  or  made  them 
more  regular.  Then  there  were  23,000  B  notices ;  these  were  followed  by  3,990  sum- 
monses, and  by  abont  3,400  fines.  At  that  time  in  London  150  people  were  summoned 
and  130  people  were  fined  every  week  for  neglecting  the  education  of  their  children. 
In  tlie  half  year  ending  Christmas,  there  were  30,715  A  notices,  20,638  B  notices,  4,273 
summonses,  3,492  fines.  The  cost  of  this  machinery  for  the  year  is  £24,000,  being  la. 
7d,  per  head  per  annum  on  the  average  attendance  secured.  But  the  cost,  heavy 
though  it  is,  seems  to  me  scarcely  worth  counting,  compared  with  the  feeling  among 
the  poor  which  I  should  expect  these  prosecutions  to  create.  There  is  no  sign,  how- 
ever, that  the  efficiency  of  the  present  compulsory  action  is  diminishing.  The  addition 
to  the  attendance  in  the  half  year  ending  midsummer,  1875,  was  17,600.  In  the  half 
year  ending  Christmas,  1875,  ift  was  only  1,400.  But  the  winter  was  an  exceptionally 
severe  one,  and  the  increase  in  tli^alf  year  ending  midsummer,  1876,  has  again  risen 
to  17,252.    The  increase  in  the  half  year  ending  Christmas,  1876,  is  8,236. 

Figures  and  percentages  are  apt  to  leave  rather  a  vague  and  shadowy  impression, 
and  it  may  help  my  readers  to  realize  the  difficulty  as  well  as  the  extent  of  the  problem 
practically  presented  to  school  board  officers  if  I  take  four  instances  at  random  from  the 
rei>ort  of  the  London  school  board.  They  seem  to  me  to  throw  a  vivid  light  on  the 
infinite  variety  of  domestic  and  social  entanglements  in  which  the  enforcement  of 
compulsion  inevitably  involves  us. 

Richard  Rust  was  summoned  for  Richard,  aged  9.  The  lad  is  a  very  bad  one,  and  was 
rapidly  going  to  ruin.  The  father  having  arranged  with  some  friends  in  the  country 
to  take  charge  of  him  in  the  future,  the  summons  was  withdrawn  upon  payment  of 
costs. 

Tomlln.  In  this  case,  notwithstanding  fines  were  imposed,  and  a  warrant  applied 
for  and  granted  for  the  apprehension  of  the  defendant,  no  good  result  ensued,  as  the 
warrant  officer  was  unable  to  apprehend  the  father,  who  worked  in  the  country,  and 
seldom  or  never  returned  home  except  on  Sundays.  Application  was  made  to  the 
magistrate  for  a  summons  against  the  wife,  on  the  ground  that  she  had  the  "  actual 
custody."  This  was  granted,  but  she  removed,  and  the  visitor  has  been  unable  to  ascer- 
tain her  address.    She  probably  went  into  the  country. 

Richard  Raymond  was  summoned  at  Lambeth  police  court  for  neglecting  to  cause  his 
son  William  to  attend  school.  The  father  stated  that  the  boy  had  been  refused  admis- 
sion on  account  of  an  impediment  in  his  speech.  In  order  that  inquiries  might  be  made 
Mr.  Ellison  acUoumed  the  case  for  one  week,  when  the  statement  of  the  father  being 
proved  false,  a  fine  of  2^.  and  costs  was  inflicted. 

Henry  Warner,  summoned  for  his  son,  aged  10,  pleaded  that  it  was  no  fault  of  his ; 
that  his  wife  was  master  of  the  situation  and  would  not  let  the  lad  attend  school. 
Case  was  adjourned  for  inquiry,  which  resulted  in  establishing  the  fact  that  the 
defendant  was  certainly  not  the  master  of  his  household;  but  the  magistrate  said  he 
ought  to  be,  and  fined  him. 

A  family  like  Rust's  shifts  its  residence  out  of  London.  The  case  drops  out  of  the 
cognizance  of  those  who  have  long  been  watching  it,  and  new  officers  have  to  take  it 
up  from  the  very  beginning.  Tomlin's  father  is  never  at  home  except  on  Sundays,  and 
when  the  school  board  officer  summons  the  mother  who  has  '^  the  actual  custody,''  Mrs. 
Tomlin  slips  through  his  fingers  like  an  eel.  Raymond's  father  pretends  that  he  has  an 
impediment,  and  that  schools  won't  take  him  in.  Poor  Warner  has  a  wife  who  won't  let 
the  lad  attend  school  and  won't  let  Warner  send  him  there.  There  are  forty  cases  for 
every  one  of  these  every  week ;  eight  thousand  such  stories  are  told  annually  before  the 
police  courts  of  London ;  every  one  of  them  with  some  ingenious  variation  of  pro- 
tended excuse  or  some  miserable  and  perplexing  real  difficulty. 

UVBRPOOL. 

The  statistics  of  Liverpool  at  midsummer,  1876,  are  as  follows :  The  cost  of  com- 
pulsion is  about  2«.  per  child  on  the  roll,  about  3s,  per  child  in  average  attendance, 
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wfcidi  IB  ftboat  twice  what  it  is  in  London.  The  increase  in  the  avera'ge  attendance 
on  pablic  elementary  schools  in  five  years  is  from  33,827  to  41,192,  being  21  per  cent., 
m  against  the  8  i>er  cent,  of  Lreland  or  the  75  per  cent,  of  Loudon.  The  average  at- 
tendance has  fallen  from  70  per  cent,  to  64  per  cent,  of  the  namber  on  the  roll,  which 
k  Tcrj  significant  of  the  class  of  children  brought  in  by  the  compulsory  claases.  Be- 
sides the  public  schools,  the  authorities  of  Liverpool  estimate  that  there  were  10,058 
on  the  roll  of  all  other  elementary  schools  in  1871,  and  14,300  of  all  others  in  1875. 
Lirerpool  has  advanced,  but  very  much  more  slowly  than  Londo^.  It  started  very 
Bnch  better  than  London  did,  and  had  far  less  leeway  to  make  up.  It  is  difficult  pre- 
cisely to  compare  its  present  educational  position  with  that  of  London,  because  the  non- 
public schools  occupy  much  more  of  the  ground  in  proportion  than  in  the  metropolis. 
Its  population  was  493,000  in  1871,  and  there  were  14,000  seamen  belonging  to  the  port. 
So  far  as  school  attendance  goes,  there  is  probably  little  now  to  choose  between  the 
twoeitiea. 

The  LiveixHml  authorities  have  been  good  enough  to  supply  me  with  the  totals  for 
▲pnl  for  sevei^  years.    They  are : 

April,  1871 31,438 

A^il,  1872 37,283 

April,  1673 36,323 

April,  1874 .,- 38,296 

April,  1875 * 41,528 

April,  1876 41,679 

April,  1877 45,163 

ia  average  attendance  in  all  public  inspected  elementary  schools.  This  shows  a  rise 
of  47  per  cent,  in  six  years,  the  rise  last  year  having  been  especially  remarkable.  The 
aTCcage  attendance  was  71  per  cent,  of  the  roll  attendance  in  1871  and  70  per  cent,  in 
1877. 

In  Liverpool  great  attention  is  paid  to  the  working  of  the  compulsory  by-laws.  In 
tbe  year  ending  October  1, 1876,  6,182  notices  were  issued  to  parente,  and  1,817  prose- 
eatioiia  took  place  in  consequence.  This  would  correspond  to  about  12,000  in  London, 
the  rate  there  being  8,000.  Before  the  parent  is  prosecuted,  parents  are  brought  by  the 
aoticea  to  meet  a  member  of  the  board  and  the  superintendent  of  visitors,  and  such 
neetings  are  held  two  or  three  times  a  week.  For  instance,  I  am  told,  '*  In  one  small 
iMtrict,  having  about  2,000  children,  the  parents  of  355  were  brought  before  a  member 
of  the  board,  and  the  present  result  is  that  124  are  regulars,  11  are  delicate,  10  have 
KBOved,  6  are  over  age,  1  has  been  exempt,  and  there  are  203  who  are  still  irregular ; 
24  of  these  have  been  summoned  more  than  once.  Those  from  the  203  who  are  still 
irr^olar  and  have  not  been  swnmoned  are  not  considered  irregular  enough  for  a 
sammoDS." 

In  1876  there  were  prosecutions  for  2,119  children,  of  whom  1,638  were  prosecuted 
lor  once  and  481  more  than  once.  The  result  is  that  518  have  become  regular,  851  are 
absent  from  reasonable  causes,  and  thd  remaining  750  are  more  or  less  black  sheep. 
Let  me  add  what  the  clerk  of  the  Liverpool  school  board  tells  me  of  the  difficulties  of 
compolfdon : 

The  great  difficulty  of  enforcing  regularity  of  attendance  in  larse  towns  like  Liver- 
pool is  the  enormous  number  of  cases  in  which  infractions  of  the  law  are  committed, 
so  that  although  the  number  of  cases  actually  prosecuted  each  week  is  considerable, 
th^  form  bat  a  small  section  of  the  ]>erson8  who  have  rendered  themselves  liable  to 
prooecntion ;  again,  there  are  a  considerable  r  umber  of  cases  in  which  prosecution 
carried  on  to  the  length  of  imprisonment  over  and  over  again  completely  falls  to  secure 
Xkb  attendance  of  the  child.  These  cases  no  doubt  will  be  to  a  large  extent  met  by 
tlw  provisions  of  the  new  act  when  in  operation.  Another,  and  perhaps  the  principal 
Cffieolty,  arises  from  deficient  means  of  mformation  as  to  cases  oi  neglect.  The  knowl- 
edge which  the  board  has  of  the  age  of  children  and  often  of  their  very  existence  is 
fain  i1  at  present  mainly  from  the  statements  of  the  parents,  and  is  therefore  in  a  very 
—  %  number  of  cases  no  doubt  misleading  where  the  pressure  of  compulsion  is  most 
"     I  have  little  doubt  that  in  Liverpool,  and  in  almost  every  other  large  town, 
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there  are  handreds,  if  not  thoosaxtds,  of  children  of  school  age  about  whom  the  school 
board  knows  nothing.  This  difficulty  will,  to  a  considerable  extent,  be  met  in  the 
fatnre  by  the  power  which  is  given  in  the  new  act  to  require  returns  of  births  and 
deaths  from  the  local  registrars,  though  even  with  this  information  it  will  be  a  hard 
task  to  keep  some  of  the  families  in  yiew,  through  their  frequent  migrations,  accom- 
panied in  many  cases  even  by  a  change  of  name. 

MANCHISTXE. 

The  statistics  of  Manchester  are  somewhat  similar  to  those  of  Liverpool.  The  Man- 
chester attendance  returns  were  first  collected  by  the  board  in  December,  1871.  At 
that  date  the  average  attendxmce  was  26,328,  and  the  number  on  the  roll  was  39,240. 
The  quarterly  returns  for  the  quarter  ending  June,  1876,  showed  32,220  children  in 
average  and  50,461  in  roll  attendance.  Thus,  in  four  and  a  half  years,  the  average 
attendance  has  risen  22.5  per  cent.,  or  5  per  cent,  per  annum.  The  population  of  Man- 
chester has  remained  practically  stationary  during  the  time,  so  that  the  same  extent 
of  increase  was  not  to  be  expected  as  in  the  case,  for  instance,  of  Glasgow  and  of  Lon- 
don. But  the  general  efEect  on  the  results  of  making  the  allowance  w<^uld  nowhere  be 
of  very  great  importance. 

The  regularity  of  attendance  may  be  measured  as  usual  by  the  proportion  which 
the  average  bears  to  the  roll  attendance.  It  was  67  per  cent,  in  Manchester  before 
compulsion  ;  it  is  now  ($4  per  cent.,  and  the  change  seems  to  signify  that  a  new  class, 
whose  attendance  it  is  unusually  difficult  to  secure  or  to*  make  regular,  has  been 
brought  into  school.  In  Manchester  great  attention  has  been  paid  by  the  board  to 
educati(^al  statistics,  and  they  have  a  method  of  their  own  for  testing  regularity. 
They  find  the  average  attendance  for  the  quarter  much  in  the  usual  way  and  compare 
it  with  the  average  number  present  at  all,  which  is  the  average  of  the  entire  children 
attending  in  each  week  of  the  quarter.  The  proportion  is  called  the  percentage  of 
regularity.  It  was  80.5  in  1877,  and  78.8  in  1876.  The  average  attendance  had  risen 
from  March,  1876,  to  March,  1877,  from  32.114  to  34.952.  or  9  per  cent,  in  the  year. 

The  compulsory  powers  of  the  school  board  are  extensively  used  in  Manchester. 
The  clerk  of  the  board  tells  me  that  the  recent  average  is  70  or  80  cases  brought  before 
the  magistrate  per  week.  The  pressure  is  exercised  on  two  grounds :  non-attendance, 
and  irregular  attendance ;  and  the  board  at  present  aims  to  constrain  children  to  give 
at  least  80  per  cent,  of  possible  attendances.  The  population  of  Manchester  is  351,000, 
so  that  70  i)er  week,  say  3,500  per  year,  represent  one  prosecution  for  every  100  per- 
sons. But  this  rate  is  only  the  existing  or  recent  rate  in  1876.  In  the  whole  of  1875 
there  were  only  1,039  prosecutions,  say  20  per  week,  or  1  in  340  of  the  population.  I 
suppose  that  the  increased  activity  of  prosecution  is  largely  due  to  the  rise  in  the  in- 
creased number  of  attendances,  from  50  to  80  per  cent.,  required  under  recent  by-laws, 
in  the  last  week  of  which  I  was  told  the  prosecutions  amounted  to  as  many  as  130, 
which  is  pretty  much  the  same  as  for  the  ten  times  more  populous  city  of  London.  I 
do  not  know  the  expense  of  school  board  prosecutions  in  Manchester. 

BTBIONOHAIC. 

In  Birmingham  the  results  are  very  remarkable.  The  city  was  the  headquarters  of 
the  Education  League,  and  that  powerful  and  intelligent  organization  ultimately  con- 
trolled and  now  controls  the  school  board.  Noblesse  oblige.  The  Birmingham  board 
felt  itself  bound  to  show  what  educational  zeal  could  do.  In  December,  1871,  the 
average  attendance  in  public  elementary  schools  was  10,263.  Compulsion  was  not 
resorted  to  till  May,  1872.    Then  and  since  then  the  average  has  been — 

December,  1871 ^t 16.2C3 

May,  1872 5»^0t« 

May,  1873 28,035 

May,  1874 30,339 

May,  1875 34,718 

May,  1876 38,817 
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Hun,  in  four  and  a  half  years  the  apparent  increase  in  Birmingham  has  heen  138 
per  eent.  When  account  is  taken  of  half  timers,  according  to  the  modes  of  compu^a- 
tioQ  of  the  department,  with  which  I  need  not  trouble  my  readers,  the  increase  in 
theee  four  and  a  half  years  is  the  prodigious  one  of  150  per  cent.  In  addition  to  this, 
the  proportion  of  average  attendance  to  the  roll  attendance  has  risen  from  62  to  70 
per  cent.  These  magnificent  results  make  the  record  of  the  first  two  school  hoards 
of  Birmingham  memorable  in  the  educational  annals  of  England.  They  have  not 
been  obtained,  however,  without  great  exertions  and  severe  pressure.  Since  May, 
1372,  proeecntion  has  been  resorted  to  in  7;515  cases,  an  average  of  1,900  annually.  At 
that  rate  the  annual  average  for  London,  with  its  30G,000  of  attendance,  should  be 
17,000  instead  of  8,000.  Birmingham  manages  compulsion  cheaply.  Prosecutions  used 
to  cost  there  £1,000  annually.  They  now  cost,  under  a  system  of  specially  reduced 
tees,  only  £300.  But  the  chief  expense  of  compulsion  in  London,  and  probably  every- 
where, is  dne  to  the  staff  of  visitors.  The  mere  legal  expenses  of  compulsion  in  London 
vere  under  £300  in  the  half  year  ending  midsummer,  1876. 

The  compulsory  action  taken  in  London,  Birmingham,  Manchester,  and  Liverpool 
is  very  stringent.  In  London  there  is  one  prosecution  annually  for  every  450  of  the 
population ;  in  Birmingham,  about  one  for  every  200 ;  in  Manchester,  about  one  for 
every  100  in  1876,  and  about  one  for  every  340  in  1875.  To  nje  it  appears  doubtful 
vhether  the  poorer  classes  will  long  endure  so  severe  a  pressure  with  patience.  As 
the  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  school  attendance  and  the  habit  of  obedience  to  the 
law  deepens  in  the  masses  of  the  people,  we  may  hope  that  tlie  same  results,  or  others 
even  mc^e  satisfactory,  may  be  obtained  at  a  far  lower  cost  of  legal  process,  with  all 
the  hardships  and  harassments  which  it  involves. 


In  these  re^^ects  the  procedure  and  experience  of  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh  are  in 
remarkable  contrast  with  that  of  England.  The  authorities  in  Glasgow  started  two 
years  later  than  in  England,  and  as  new  schools  have  often  to  be  built  before  children 
can  be  driven  to  school,  the  first  years  of  compulsory  action  are  always  the  least  effect- 
ive. The  results  are  these.  In  inspected  schools  and  not  inspected  efficient  schools 
charging  the  same  as  board  schools  there  were  30,103  in  average  attendance  in  1873 ; 
36,568  in  average  attendance  in  1874 ;  and  42,675  in  average  attendance  in  1875.  The 
rise  in  two  years  has  thus  been  12,572,  or  42  per  cent.,  a  rate  almost  as  remarkable  as 
that  of  Birmingham.  The  percentage  of  average  attendance  to  roll  attendance 
amounts  to  79  per  cent,  in  1873,  76  per  cent,  in  1874,  and  78  per  cent,  in  1875,  which  is 
stiD  more  remarkable.  The  results  for  October,  1876,  are  that  Glasgow  has  managed 
to  r»se  her  average  attendance  to  84  per  cent,  of  the  numbers  on  the  roll. 

Some  not  inspected  efficient  schools  are  included  in  these  estimates ;  but  they  are  a 
■nil  fraction  of  the  whole,  and  their  exclusion  would  not  materially  alter  the  propor- 
tkniB  of  increase.  They  account  for  about  3,000  children.  Setting  them  aside,  indeed,  we 
Aboold  have  an  increase  of  50  per  cent,  in  the  two  years  in  the  inspected  schools,  which 
is  nearly  or  quit^equal  to  that  of  Birmingham.  The  rate  of  progress  has  not,  however, 
been  maintained  in  the  latest  returns,  which  show  an  average  of  43,358,  a  rise  of 
•caieely  2  per  cent,  on  the  preceding  year.  The  accommodation  in  inspected  schools 
baa  risen  in  the  three  years  from  31,327  to  50,935,  being  62  per  cent.  The  inefficient 
ficboola  have,  meanwhile,  been  steadily  disappearing. 

The  remarkable  i>art  of  the  case  of  Glasgow  is  the  manner  in  which  the  compulsory 
rlinaea  have  been  worked.    I  have  thus  described  the  process  elsewhere : 

The  GlasKQw  secret  is  very  simple.  The  board  goes  down  among  the  defaulting 
pventa,  holding  frequent  meetings  in  their  own  localities,  to  hear  the  stories  of  the 
poor  and  to  persuade  them  for  their  own  and  their  children's  good.  They  try  every- 
Amg  before  they  prosecute.  They  distribute  copiously  fly  leaves  narrating  the  facts, 
•0  as  to  make  every  actual  prosecution  go  as  far  as  possible  in  persuading  other  people. 
GflBtleness  would  be  useless  without  firmness,  and  the  Glasgow  board  has  not  worn  its 
1  of  Justice  altogether  in  vain ;  but  it  has  shrunk  from  prosecutions  with  an 
^  aikl  a  success  which,  now  that  compulsion  is  to  be  universal,  I  hope  we  may 
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Bee  widely  imitated.  In  some  rural  districts,  and  perhaps  with  sensible  women  for 
com^alsory  officers,  prosecutions  ought  to  be  almost  unnecessary.  The  fact  that  the 
law  18  iu  the  background  ought,  there  at  least,  to  be  generally  sufficient. 

Many  people  seem  to  doubt  the  efficacy  of  '^  fly-leaves,"  and  to  want  something  a 
little  more  like  "  fly  blisters."  I  quote  from  a  speech  delivered  by  Mr.  Mitchell,  the 
convener  of  the  Glasgow  school  attendance  committee,  on  October  9, 1876 : 

My  belief  is,  that  the  fly-sheets  on  which  a  few  of  the  worst  cases  are  recorded,  with 
the  corresponding  penalties,  are  far  more  effectual  with  flagrant  defaulters  than  actual 
prosecution  itself  would  be.  They  see  there^  or  have  read  to  them,  details  of  prosecu- 
tions wherein  parents  neglecting  the  education  of  their  children  have  been  fined  and 
imprisoned ;  and  the  dread  of  a  similar  infliction  on  themselves  has  an  efl'ect  probably 
more  powerful  than  a  sheriff's  warrant.  Those  of  us  who  witnessed  the  proceedings 
in  the  sheriff's  court  connected  with  the  few  prosecutions  which  we  instituted  last 
year  must  have  been  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  the  cure  was  nearly  as  bad  as 
the  disease.  I  am  iuclined  to  the  belief  that  we  have  nearly  as  many  necessary  illus- 
trations for  our  fly-leaves  as  may  serve  our  purpose  and  prevent  the  need  of  proeecu- 
tions  for  many  days  to  come. 

I  supplement  what  I  have  said  above  by  Mr.  Mitchell's  further  statement  that  the 
conduct  of  the  school  board  officers  has  naturally  been  animated  by  the  spirit  of  their 
masters : 

Without  doubt  these  meetings  have  had  the  best  possible  effect,  both  directly  and 
indirectly.  Still  I  would  remind  the  board  that  for  one  parent  dealt  with  in  this  way 
there  are  a  hundred  defaulting  parents  who  have  been  induced  to  send  their  children 
to  school  by  means  altogether  different.  The  call  of  the  school  board  officer,  the 
printed  form  setting  forth  the  requirements  of  the  education  act,  the-persaasive 
remonstrance  and  warning  which  the  officer  plies  during  repealed  odlla— -these  noive  been 
by  far  the  most  effectual  means  in  enabling  us  to  reduce  the  number  of  defaoltinff 

Sarents.  The  officers,  no  doubt,  who  are  always  present  at  the  board  meetings  with 
efauiting  parents,  have  largely  imbibed  the  spirit  of  forbearance  and  sym[)athy  which 
the  board  has  shown  to  the  poor  people  who  are  brought  before  it,  and  this  has  given 
them  access  to  the  parents  and  a  success  in  their  work  which  they  might  not  other- 
wise have  attained. 

The  monthly  table  of  the  school  officers  shows  that  9,283  children  were  reported  by 
the  teachers  irregular  and  absent;  that  there  were  969  vagrantP,  and  1,192  left  over 
from  the  previous  month.  The  result  of  dealing  with  these  children  was  to  send  to 
school  7,189.  There  were  661  temporarily  ill,  238  exempted,  79  under  six  years  of 
age,  1,190  removed  or  not  found,  620  vagrants,  233  defaulters,  and  1,236  irregulars  to 
carry  forward  to  the  next  month. 

The  name  of  the  convener  of  the  Glasgow  school  board  school  attendance  commit- 
tee will  long  be  held  in  honor.  In  the  three  years  of  his  reign  the  school  attendance 
committee  has  dealt  with  20,515,  less  by  removals  2,819,  and  exemptions  1,684 — say 
16,000  defaulting  parents.  Of  these,  8,000  sent  children  to  school  after  a  remonstrance 
and  personal  warning  by  visit  of  the  officers ;  5,800  more  went  to  school  after  notice 
sent  to  them  warning  them  of  the  possibility  of  prosecution  following  that  notice.  The 
members  of  the  school  board  themselves  met  with  the  defaulting  parents  on  eighteen 
separate  occasions,  and  1,400  children  of  the  balance  of  nearly  2,200  were  sent  to 
school  in  consequence.  Only  51  have  been  prosecuted  during  the  three  years  of  the 
action  of  the  hoard.  Everything  is  done  to  avoid  prosecutions ;  it  is  only  when  every- 
thing else  fails  that  they  are  resorted  to.  The  ratepayers'  money  is  saved ;  the  good 
will  and  the  consciences  of  the  people  are  enlisted  in  education ;  the  work  of  future 
boards  is  made  inflnitely  easier,  and  attendance  quite  as  regular  as  elsewhere  has  been 
secured.  No  part  of  the  labor  of  the  Glasgow  board  has  been  more  profitable  than 
the  eighteen  meetings  held  with  defaulting  parents  in  different  parts  of  the  city 
where  the  people  live,  between  February,  1874,  and  January,  1876.  There  were  1,834 
parents  summoned  to  meet  the  board,  representing  2,269  children.  All  but  250  of  the 
parents  answered.  The  board  divided  itself  into  fragments,  each  sitting  separately, 
and  in  the  whole  of  a  long  day  getting  through  about  100  cases  each.  Mr.  Mitchell 
has  shown  how  to  meet  the  greatest  difficulty  of  the  compulsory  system.  His  is  a 
kindly  and  patriarchal  government.  Parents  are,  so  far,  reasonable  creatures,  and  an 
ounce  of  gentle  but  firm  persuasion  seems  to  go  as  far  with  most  of  them  as  a  pound 
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of  pomshment.  £yen  if,  on  a  review  of  the  whole  circamBtances,  it  might  seem 
denrable,  it  would  in  some  cases  be  difScolt  to  go  back  on  the  decided  steps  which 
bare  been  elsewhere  taken.  And  these  steps,  it  mast  be  remembered,  have  been 
fairiy  effisctaaL  In  London  and  Birmingham  the  resnlts  obtained  are  nndoubtedly 
atalMeUajy  and  in  Liverpool  and  Manchester  they  are  very  considerable.  I  do  not 
isetend  to  criticiae  the  action  of  men  to  whose  admirable  labors  this  country  and 
Umb  great  communities  are  deeply  indebted.  I  have  no  wish  to  make  out  percent- 
agei  of  credit  for  the  different  communities  and  school  boards,  ^i  did  I  should  cor- 
Uioly  have  to  take  account  of  an  infinitude  of  circumstances  i^^ected  here.  I  am 
dealing  only  with  actual  results;  and  nobody  will  doubt  that  persuasion,  with  pun- 
idunent  in  the  background,  is  a  better  way  than  punishment,  if  only  it  be  a  possible 
waj;  and  Mr.  Mitchell  has  shown  that  it  is  possible  in  Glasgow,  whatever  may  be  the 
truth  with  r^^ard  to  other  great  cities  which  have  acted  more  strictly.  Half  the 
cxmatij  oomee  now,  for  the  first  time,  under  compulsory  laws,  and  we  may  hope  at 
kMt  to  disseminate  edncation  as  widely  as  in  Glasgow  by  the  same  wise  and  benevo- 
lent effort  among  a  willing  people. 

Compalftion  costs  far  lees  in  proportion  in  Glasgow  than  in  Liverpool ;  about  Is,  2^ 
per  bead  of  the  average  attendance,  instead  of  la,  6(2.  in  Lobdon,  and  38,  in  Liverpool. 
Tbe  imoont,  which  is  £2,400,  instead  of  £5,700  per  annum  for  Liverpool,  is  consider- 
able; bot  it  is  less  than  that  incurred  by  more  stringent  action.  The  process  has,  so 
far,  been  reasonably  effectual. 

BDINBUBGH. 

TbB  ceeolts  obtained  in  Edinburgh  are  less  striking.  The  numbers  of  children  on  the 
loUs  of  all  the  primary  schools  in  the  city,  with  an  average  fee  of  9d.  per  week  or  under, 
incloding  the  whole  of  the  free  schools  and  the  Heriot  schools,  are  shown  in  the  fol- 
hmng  table : 

Children  on  rolL 

l?ra-73 22,489 

ro-74 24,749 

IS74^75 26,069 

WS-76 25,309 

-in  mcrease  only  of  2,820  in  three  years,  say  12|  per  cent.  The  increase  would  have 
iboim  much  better  but  for  the  falling  off  in  the  last  year.  The  rise  in  average  attend- 
neeeonesponds.  I  have  not  the  figures  for  1875-76,  but  the  proportion  of  average  to 
ron  attendance  was  82.8  in  1872-73,  80.8  in  1873-74, 81  in  1874-75,  and  84.4  in  1876-77. 
Thus,  though  the  compnlsory  clauses  have  driven  in  the  careless  and  irregular  classes, 
tite  regolarity  of  attendance  appears  to  have  increased. 

Tbe  ease  of  Edinburgh  is  altogether  peculiar,  the  free  Heriot  schools,  where  regular 
>i*«odance  has  long  been  made  the  condition  of  obtaining  a  good  elementary  educa- 
tioQ  free,  doing  abont  one-fourth  or  one-fifth  of  the  work.  The  Edinburgh  board 
seen  to  think  the  Scotch  powers  of  prosecution  too  limited,  and  are  anxious  to  have 
t^  privileges  conferred  on  England  under  Lord  Saunders's  act  of  1876  extended  north 
of  the  Tweed.  They  say  that  '^  under  the  Scotch  act  the  parent  is  brought  before 
a  mgtrtrate  and  convicted ;  the  child  is  sent  for  a  day  for  two  to  school  and  then  with- 
^vn,  because  be  knows  that  nothing  further  can  be  done  to  him  for  another  three 
BootbA,"  whereas  defaulting  parents  can  be  prosecuted  once  a  fortnight  under  Lord 
Sdaders's  act  I  should  have  inclined  to  think  once  a  quarter  a  better  arrangement 
t^  once  a  fortnight. 

Tbe  Edinburgh  board  has  acted  much  as  their  Glasgow  neighbors  have  done.  They 
to  hi  all  17  meetings  to  deal  with  defaulting  parents.  They  summoned  361,  of  whom 
^  ordered  174  to  be  prosecuted,  of  whom  again  they  found  that  144  submitted 
^itbin  the  week  before  the  prosecution  was  begun.  Thus  in  the  three  years  30  were 
P<3iecnted  and  14  fined  or  imprisoned.  The  Edinburgh  board  have  not  hitherto  prose- 
c«tad  for  children  nnder  seven  years  of  age,  nor  the  Glasgow  board  for  children  under 
EX.  In  the  London  school  board  detailed  lists  of  special  cases  I  find  that  11  children 
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of  six  and  1  child  of  five  seem  to  have  been  prosecuted.  The  child  of  five,  however, 
WAS  along  with  two  elders  of  the  same  irregular  family.  I  presume,  therefore,  that 
prosecution  for  children  under  six  years  is  very  rare  in  London  and  probably  throngh- 
out  England. 

The  actual  legal  cost  of  thirty-nine  prosecutions  in  Edinburgh  up  to  June  30, 1876, 
was  £67,  and  the  cost  of  these  prosecutions,  instituted  largely  in  terrorem,  is  not  prob- 
ably a  material  i^Mon  for  keeping  down  the  number.  The  experience  of  England 
points  to  the  prob^blity  that  more  prosecutions  may  be  found  ultimately  necessary 
in  Scotland  than  nf  these  earlier  years  of  compulsion,  Scotland  having  started  two 
years  later  than  England.  The  trawl  net  of  the  school  board  must  go  gradually  deepei 
into  the  lowest  and  most  neglected  strata  of  society,  and  the  most  irregular  classei 
wiU  probably  be  those  last  brought  in  and  most  difficult  to  deal  with.  The  actual  cost 
of  legal  proceedings  in  Liverpool  and  Birmingham  is  far  less  in  proportion  than  in 
Edinburgh. 

Li  Liverpool,  with  its  1,800  cases  a  year,  the  cost  of  prosecutions  was  £58  in  1875, 
£93  in  1876,  and  £142  in  1877,  and  it  is  obvious  that  these  sums  interpose  no  bar* 
rier  in  the  way  of  the  penal  enforcement  of  the  act.  The  main  cost  of  compulsion  is 
and  must  be  due  to  the  little  army  of  district  visitors.  There  are  205  in  London  alone, 
of  whom  I  am  glad  to  see  that  22  are  women.  The  salaries  of  these  officers  must  bfi 
paid  whether  legal  proceedings  or  perpetual  persuasion  are  the  favorite  mode  of  opera- 
tion.  • 


There  are  few  presentations  of  statistics  to  which  some  objection  may  not  be  taken, 
and  the  educational  statistics  of  the  large  towns  under  school  boards,  and  of  the 
country  so  far  as  it  is  under  the  official  cognizance  of  the  privy  council,  can  form  no 
exception.  Some  privato  adventure  schools  for  the  classes  that  need  elementary  edu- 
cation still  survive,  and  a  few  of  thein  may  be  efficient.  It  would  scarcely  affect  m; 
figures,  the  main  value  of  which  is  comparative,  if  I  attempted  to  estimate  these 
additional  elements  in  the  problem  on  the  inadequate  data  which  are  alone  accessible, 
If  I  confine  myself  to  the  broad,  general  conclusions  which  lie  on  the  surface  of  the 
figures  I  have  given,  I  think  I  cannot  go*  very  far  wrong.  I  throw  together  the  resnlti 
for  the  five  cities,  excluding  Edinburgh  as  exceptionally  situated,  and  taking  the 
figures  for  1876 : 


Cities. 


London  

Liverpool  — 
Manchester.. 
Birmingham . 
Glasgow 


III 


8.  d, 
1  7 
3  0 


1  S 


1  in  450 
1  in  270 
1  in  100 
1  in  SOO 
1  in  20, 000 


li 


•so 

II 
III 

ill 


Fereent 
From  — to  IW 
From  70  to  €4 
From  97  to  64 
From  63  to  70 
From  — to  78 


I  have  not  taken  into  account  the  educational  position  of  the  great  towns  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  compulsory  era,  and  that  is  undoubtedly  an  element,  and  a  considerable 
element,  in  the  problem.  But  there  is  none  of  them  in  which  there  was  not  room  for  very 
great  advances,  and  inmost  of  them  ample  room  is  still  left  for  increasing  both  theamoont 
and  the  regularity  of  attendance.  The  population  of  Manchester,  for  instance,  is  8,000 
more  than  that  of  Birmingham,  but  the  average  attendance  there  in  1876  is  only  32,000, 
against  39,000  in  Birmingham.   The  London  average  attendance  would  need  to  be  some- 
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thing  like  330,000,  instead  of  308,000,  to  reach  the  Birmioghara  level.  The  Glasgow 
ittoidjuice  still  remains  yery  far  below  the  point  which  it  may  be  expected  to  reach. 
I  hsTe  contented  myself  with  recording  the  rate  of  advance  from  a  position  far  behind 
tiial  which  the  great  cities  have  now  reached,  to  one  distinctly  behind  that  to  which 
they  will  probably  soon  attain. 

There  is  another  point  to  which  I  have  adverted  already.  The  Scotch  act  does  not, 
Wob  the  English  act,  suggest  and  authorize  the  making  of  by-laws  requiring  so  many 
attendances  out  of  the  whole  number  possible.  The  sheriff  of  Lanarkshire  might  re- 
taab  to  zecognize  any  standard  the  Glasgow  board  inclined  to  set  up.  But  the  by-laws 
tq^nlstiDg  the  amount  of  attendance  with  which  the  English  boards  will  be  satisfied 
an  penniasive,  and  at  their  own  discretion,  and  if  they  choose  they  may  dispense, 
lod  Mr.Hogfaes,  a  leading  member  of  the  Manchester  school  board,  seems  to  think  that 
thej  ought  to  dispense,  with  such  by-laws.  These  rules  multiply  statutory  offences 
according  to  an  arbitrary  definition.  They  create  and  as  it  were  authorize  a  recog- 
tized  minimum  of  attendance.  The  Birmingham  board  have  no  minimum  named,  and 
an  in  that  respect  much  in  the  same  position  as  the  Glasgow  board.  Their  by-laws 
Rqdie  perfectly  regular  attendance,  and  they  are  legally  entitled  to  enforce  them  at 
Uieir  discretion.  Perhaps  the  Glasgow  board  and  the  other  Scotch  boards  could  not  if 
tbej  had  wished  have  prosecuted  as  frequently  as  their  neighbors  in  England.  Mr. 
Mitchell  thinks  bo,  and  believes  that  a  very  great  deal  of  the  greater  leniency  and  the 
raiDer  amount  of  prosecution  in  Scotland  is  due  to  the  more  lenient  spirit  of  the  fram- 
es of  the  Scotch  act.  He  is  most  probably  right ;  and  one  of  the  main  points  to  which 
I  hope  that  this  disoussion  may  direct  the  attention  of  school  boards  is  the  policy  or 
iDpoUey  of  very  numerous  and  stringent  by-laws. 

1  have  said  nothing  about  the  application  of  the  Industrial  schools  acts  or  the  new 
^j  feeding  schools.  The  great  expense  of  schools  of  the  former  class  has  made  school 
bouds  everywhere  shy  of  touching  them,  and  the  new  experiment  is  scarcely  begun. 
Bot  it  is  my  belief  that  the  duty  of  universal  elementary  education,  enforced  by  com- 
paboiy  provisions,  can  never  be  completely  brought  home  to  the  poorest  classes  till 
there  has  been  a  considerable  development  of  these  institutions. 

I  think  that  my  figures  point  to  this,  that  the  best  results,  both  in  increased  quantity 
nd  in  regularity  of  attendance,  are  not  necessarily  connected  with  the  strictest  work- 
ifif  of  the  compulsory  law.  Manchester,  which  seems  at  present  to  be  strictest,  and 
Urerpool,  which  is  third  on  the  list,  are  lowest  in  both  respects.  Birmingham,  which 
i  aeeond  in  strictness,  is  highest  in  increased  quantity,  as  well  as  in  actual  amount  of 
education,  and  third  in  respect  of  regularity  of  attendance,  which  has  risen  there  in  a 
naa^ablo  degree.  London,  which  seems  most  lenient  of  the  four  great  English  cities, 
^increased  education  much  more  rapidly  than  Manchester  or  Liverpool,  though  it 
■MBS  to  have  now  reached  very  much  the  same  level  in  respect  of  quantity.  It  has  a 
aoe  regular  attendance  than  either  of  these  cities  or  than  Birmingham.  Glasgow, 
viuth  in  respect  of  compulsory  action  by  legal  process  is  almost  ludicrously  lenient  in 
ttapariaon  with  the  other  cities,  stands  highest  in  respect  of  the  regularity  of  attend- 
»»  obtained,  and  second  in  respect  of  the  increased  quantity  of  education.  Of  course 
neither  Glasgow  nor  any  other  board  can  reap  where  it  has  not  sowed,  and  the  paucity 
<tf  legal  processes  is  no  sign  that  the  Glasgow  board  did  not  spend  an  indefinite  amount 
<i  lahor  in  securing  the  results  it  has  obtained.  I  am  speaking  only  of  the  last  resort 
to  the  pains  and  penalties  of  law,  and  I  think  I  can  scarcely  be  mistaken  in  saying 
that  my  figures  almost  disprove  the  theory  that  the  tighter  the  screw  is  pressed  down 
is  the  way  of  actual  punishment  the  more  effective  must  the  pressure  become. 

I  do  not  care  to  press  the  inferences  that  the  facts  I  have  collated  seem  to  me  to 
otahliah  any  further  than  these  five  conclusions : 

1.  That  the  need  of  the  country  for  compulsory  education  was  a  crying  need  in  1870. 

^That  the  success  of  the  experiment  which  has  now  been  tried  in  Scotland,  and  in 
B^dy  half  of  England,  Justifies  the  modest  advances  that  have  been  made  by  the  gov- 
Dt  in  the  bill  of  the  present  year. 
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3.  That  corapulsion  has  been  carried  oot  in  one  great  city  with  great  efficiency,  and 
with  a  very  trifling  amount  of  legal  process. 

4.  That  no  connection  between  stringent  legal  compulsory  action  and  great  educa- 
tional results  is  indicated  by  the  figures.  It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  I  do  not 
suppose  that  a  school  board  can  safely  leave  the  matter  to  take  care  of  itself. 

5.  That  there  is  no  agency  short  of  compulsion  which  can  bring  Ireland  on  a  IotcI, 
Id  popular  education,  with  her  sister  countries. 

INDUSTRIAL  DAT  SCHOOLS. 

Mr.  Charles  L.  Brace  says  decidedly  that  the  public  schools,  Juvenile  asylums,  pro- 
tectories;  and  reformatories  are  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  wants  of  society  with 
respect  to  neglected,  destitute,  and  exposed  children,  but  need  to  be  supplemented  by 
the  day  industrial  schools,  in  which  only  food  and  instruction  (both  scholastic  and 
industrial)  are  provided,  the  children  going  home  at  night.  "The  public  school 
system/'  he  says,  *' breaks  down  in  one  direction,  and  does  not  reach  the  classes  who 
need  it  most."  The  great  majority  of  non-attendants  at  school  in  New  York  are  not 
vagrants ;  for  a  like  reason  they  are  not  fit  and  lawful  subjects  for  asylums,  protec- 
tories, or  houses  of  refuge.  The  majority  are  busily  or  industrially  employed.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  the  compulsory  law  has  broken  down  so  far  as  this  class  of  children 
engaged  at  street  trades  is  concerned.  They  are  forced  to  be  employed  during  a  por- 
tion of  the  school  hours,  and  they  cannot  meet  the  first  demands  of  the  public  school 
system — punctuality  and  regularity  of  attendance.  Then  there  is  an  immense  number 
of  cases  where  'Hhe  supplying  of  a  daily  meal  or  a  few  gifts  of  clothes  or  shoes  will 
often  make  to  a  poor  family  sufficient  difference  to  enable  them  to  withdraw  their 
children  from  the  street.  Moreover,  this  class  of  street  children  needs  peculiar  treat- 
ment as  to  habits  of  cleanliness,  moral  instruction,  and  industrial  training.  The 
free  use  of  the  bath,  the  learning  of  some  simple  industry,  and  the  moral  influence  of 
devoted  volunteers,  who  come  down  from  the  fortunate  classes  to  aid  them,  often 
save  them  from  criminal  courses  afterward.  Whatever  is  done  for  this  great  class 
of  exposed  and  destitute  children  must  be  done  by  private  associations,  though  it  is 
but  fitting  that  they  should  have  public  assistance.    He  continues : 

The  effect  of  these  schools  in  the  diminution  of  juvenile  crime  in  the  city  of  New 
York  is  remarkable.  The  great  minority  of  their  attendants  are  destitute  and  exposed 
little  girls.  In  former  years,  these  children  as  they  g[rew  up  became  street  vagrants. 
The  commitments  of  females  for  "  vagrancy,"  in  the  city,  sixteen  or  twenty  years  affo, 
reached  a  fearful  amount.  The  tables  show  a  decrease  in  fifteen  years  of  5,700  commit- 
ments amouff  girls  and  women.  If  we  take  the  average  annual  expense  of  a  prisoner 
as  $150,  (which,  considering  all  expenses,  is  a  fair  estimate,)  and  suppose  each  of 
these  girls  imprisoned  on  an  average  four  months  for  vagrancy,  we  shall  have  in  the 
exjpenses  of  their  maintenance,  a  saving  to  the  city  in  a  single  vear  of  $285,000 ;  all 
this  bein^  only  one  result  of  the  industrial  schools.  When  we  find  in  twelve  years 
a  reduction  of  commitments  for  thieving  of  664  females,  each  of  whom  would  cost 
the  city  at  least  $100,  or  eight  months'  imprisonment,  besides  considerable  property- 
destroyed  and  lost,  we  find  another  saving  m  one  year  of  over  $66,000 ;  and  when  we 
hear  of  almost  no  ^oung  ffirls  sentenced  for  petit  larceny  by  our  city  courts,  we  can 
understand  sometmus  of  the  economy  as  well  as  the  morid  effects  of  prevention. 

If  with  the  establisnment  of  day  industrial  and  feeding  schools,  the  school  author- 
ities of  our  cities  have  the  power  granted  them  of  compelling  half  time  attendance  at 
schools,  and  they  themselves  open  *<  half  time  "  schools  for  children  working  at  street 
trades,  we  shall  see  an  even  greater  progress  made  in  checking  childish  vagrancy  and 
crime. 

THE   BOSTON  WHITTLING  SCHOOL. 

An  exceedingly  interesting  experiment  has  been  in  progress  in  Boston  under  the 
care  of  the  Industrial  School  Association,  Rev.  (>eo.  L.  Uhauey,  president,  and  Miss  S. 
C.  Paine,  secretary.  The  last  report  is  so  exceedingly  suggestive  that  I  give  the  de- 
scriptive text  in  full. 

In  the  winter  of  1876-77,  the  Whittling  School,  which  had  been  carried  on  for 
five  seasons  in  the  chapel  of  HollLs  Street  Church,  Boston,  Mass.,  united  with  the 
industrial  school^  conducted  for  two  seasons  in  the  Lincoln  building,  and  formed  the 
school  described  in  the  following  report.    The  friends  and  supporters  of  both  schools, 
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ind  others  interested  in  the  caase  of  indastrial  training,  formed  an  assooiation  called 
the  iDdnstrial  Edacation  Society,  and  this  association  nas  developed  and  maintained 
theBehool. 

Mr.  Frank  Bowell,  of  the  firm  of  Allen  &,  Rowell,  photographers,  had  been  the 
mperintendent  of  the  Whittling  School  from  its  beginning^  and  he  generously  con- 
Mitod  to  take  charge  of  this  school  without  other  remaneration  than  the  satisfaction 
be  would  take  in  its  success.  Messrs.  J.  H.  Fifield  and  Charles  B.  Cox,  practical  wood 
carren,  were  employed  to  prepare  the  lessons  and  give  the  iostrnction.  Professor 
Whitaker,of  the  institute  of  Technology ,  gave  much  valuable  assistance  in  the  forma- 
tioD  of  our  plan,  and  to  these  gentlemen  we  are  chiefly  indebted  for  its  success. 

The  city  g^ve  us  the  use  of  the  ward  room  on  Church  street,  and  there,  on  the  even- 
ings of  TuoBday  and  Friday  of  each  week,  from  seven  to  nine  o'clock,  tne  school  has 
Men  held. 

This  room  had  to  be  prepared  for  its  new  uses.  Firm  work  benches  were  set  up,  giving 
eseh  boy  a  niace  for  his  work  four  feet  in  length  and  two  and  a  half  feet  in  width. 
Each  bench  had  a  vise  with  common  wooden  jaws  and  an  iron  screw,  a  drawer  with 
lock  and  key,  in  which  the  tools  were  kept,  and  a  gas  burner  with  movable  arm.  Each 
boy  was  provided  with  a  large  work  apron  of  cotton  drilling.  All  the  benches,  tools, 
ana  aprons  were  numbered,  and  each  boy  was  made  accountable  for  their  care  and 
kMping. 

ninted  rules  of  the  school  were  pasted  on  each  bench,  and  every  precantien  taken  to 
•ecore  good  discipline. 

BERCH  BBOULATIOIfS. 

L  Be  at  bench  at  seven  o'clock,  according  to  your  number. 

1  Do  not  leave  your  bench  without  permission. 

3L  Gire  all  yonr  attention  to  your  own  work.  Do  not  notice  anything  that  others 
an  doing  unleeB  requested  to  do  so. 

\  Make  no  unnecessary  noise,  such  as  whistling,  &^. 

S.  Keep  yonr  bench  neat,  and  do  not  deface  it  in  any  way. 

6L  After  work  place  all  your  tools  and  other  equipments  in  your  drawer,  according 
to  yonr  number,  and  return  the  key  to  teacher. 

7.  Every  boy  will  be  held  accountable  for  the  tools  placed  a  this  bench  for  his 
nn,  according  to  his  number. 

Thirty-two  boys  were  admitted  to  the  school.  Their  ages  ranged  from  twelve  to 
Bxteen.  About  half  of  them  were  still  attending  the  day  schoote ;  the  others  were 
cmpluved  in  stores  or  offices.  They  came  from  the  Sunday  schools  of  the  HolUs  Street 
Choreh  and  the  First  Church,  and  from  the  Ldncoln  building.  Perhaps  twelve  of 
then  had  received  some  instruction  in  the  use  of  the  Jig-saw  and  knife,  but  none  of 
tbem  had  had  any  previous  training  in  wood  carving  or  the  use  of  the  cnisel.  There 
vete  more  applicants  for  admission  to  the  school  than  we  could  receive.  If  any  boy 
via  absent  (wo  successive  evenings  his  place  was  taken  by  another.  A  rank  list  was 
k^  and  pasted  on  the  wall,  and  each  boy  knew  how  his  work  was  estimated  by  con- 
nltm^  the  list.  A  course  of  twenty-four  lessons  in  wood  carving  was  prepared  with 
ffieeiai  reference  to  securing  the  greatest  amount  of  instruction  with  the  least  expend- 
iture for  tools  and  material.  It  was  not  designed  to  make  finished  workmen  in  wood 
cvring,  but  to  take  advantage  of  the  natural  inclination  toward  handicraft,  the 
Taokee  taste  for  whittling  which  belongs  to  most  boys,  and  to  develop  it  and  guide  it 
to  laefQl  applications. 

The  tools  used  in  the  following  lessons  were  the  flat  chisel,  the  gouge,  and  the 
Tviaing  tool  or  small  gouge.  Smooth  blocks  of  white  wood,  six  inches  long  by  two  or 
tlnee  inches  broad  and  one  and  a  half  inches  thick,  were  the  material  worked  upon. 

t  The  first  lesson  aimed  to  teach  the  boys  to  cut  a  concave  chamfer  around  the 
^Mif  keeping  carefully  within  l^e  lines  drawn  parallel  with  the  edge  of  the  block, 
aod  Baking  the  mitres  perfect.  They  were  also  taught  to  keep  the  mp  of  the  gouge 
«"» throughoat. 

1  The  seoond  block  had  eight  oomers  instead  of  four,  as  in  the  first  lesson,  and  the 
*VBe  manipulations  were  continued. 

3.  The  third  block  had  curved  comers. 

4.  The  fourth  leason  introduced  flat  chamfers,  with  vein  lines  cutting  across  the 

^  In  lesson  fifth  the  vein  lines  of  block  No.  4  were  stopped  before  coming  to  the 

5  The  sixth  lesson  introduced  a  pattern  or  ornamental  fi^pire  for  veining. 
7*  Ko.  7  taoght  the  boys  to  make  perfect  comers  with  vein  lines. 

6  The  shape  of  block  was  changed  and  a  new  pattern  for  veining  given. 

9.  This  lesson  taught  how  to  make  round  ends  to  flutings. 

10.  Finishing  mitre  ends  of  chamfer. 

11-  Flating,  with  eq>eoial  care  in  keeping  dip  of  gouge  even  and  making  the  mitres 


H  Carring  diamond  points  all  around  the  block  and  fluting.  r^  ^  ^  ^1  ^ 
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13.  MakiDg  perfect  projections  around  the  block. 
ii'    I  Fluting  and  finishing  the  end  of  flute. 

16.  Same  as  No.  15,  with  change  in  shape  of  block. 

17.  Making  scroll  corners. 


18. 
19. 

ao. 

21. 


Same  as  No.  17,  with  change  in  pattern. 


.     ,  Same  as  No.  19,  with  new  pattern. 

22.  Cut  comer  chamfer  and  flute. 

23.  Same  as  No.  22,  with  new  pattern. 

24.  Make  perfect  mitres,  with  sharp  points  at  mitres. 

In  one  of  these  lessons  cherry  was  substituted  for  whitewood,  but  it  was  too  hard  for 
the  younger  boys.  It  will  be  noticed  that  no  specific  article  was  made  in  the  school. 
The  variety  of  manipnlations  and  change  of  patterns  were  enough  to  maintain  the 
freshness  of  the  scholars'  interest  without  introducing  the  manufacture  of  any  article 
of  trade  or  commerce. 

The  object  of  the  school  tras  not  to  educate  cabinet  makers  or  artisans  of  any  special 
name,  but  to  give  the  boys  an  aqnaintance  with  certain  manipulations  which  would 
be  equally  useful  in  many  difi*6rent  trades.  Instruction,  not  consrruction,  was  the  pur- 
pose of  this  school.  After  the  blocks  were  finished  they  were  placed  in  a  rock  on  one 
side  of  the  room,  and  each  boy's  progress  could  be  seen  by  consulting  those  specimens 
of  his  work. 

The  blocks  were  prepared  by  the  teachers  before  the  school  opened.  If  another  term 
of  instruction  could  have  been  given,  the  boys  would  have  been  taught  to  prepare  the 
blocks  themselves. 

Those  of  them  who  have  been  trained  in  industrial  drawing  in  our  common  schools 
would  be  perfectly  competent  to  make  their  own  patterns.  As  an  illustration  of  this, 
one  of  the  teachers  said  that  he  took  some  of  the  patterns  from  the  drawing  book  of  his 
own  child,  who  was  a  scholar  in  one  of  our  public  schools. 

Does  not  this  incident  show  the  natural  sequence  of  such  a  course  of  hand  culture 
OS  we  have  been  describing  upon  the  education  in  drawing  now  prevalent  in  our  com- 
mon schools  f  One  such  work  school  as  we  have  described  might  furnish  four  hours' 
instruction  every  week  for  one  handred  and  ninety-two  boys ;  or  if  evenings  were 
added,  for  two  hundred  and  eighty-eight  boys.  This  is  more  than  the  number  of 
pupils  between  the  ages  of  thirteen  and  sixteen  commonly  found  in  any  one  ^ammar 
school.  We  cannot  but  believe  that  it  would  be  easy  to  establish,  in  connection  with 
all  our  grammar  schools  for  boys,  an  annex  for  elementary  instmction  in  the  use  of  the 
haJf  dozen  universal  tools ;  i.e,,  the  hammer,  saw,  plane,  chisel,  file,  and  square.  Jliree 
or  four  hours  a  week  for  one  year  only  of  the  grammar  school  course  would  be  enough 
to  give  the  boys  that  intimacy  with  tools  and  that  encouragement  to  the  inborn  in- 
clination to  handicraft  and  that  fi^idance  in  its  use  for  want  of  which  so  many  young 
men  now  drift  into  over  crowded  and  uncongenial  occupations  or  lapse  into  idleness 
or  vice.  • 

00MPUU80BT  KDUCATIOK  IN  FKANCB. 

M.  Victor  Boumat,  a  member  of  the  Paris  bar,  has  been  studying  the  question  of 
educating  children,  where  their  education  is  neglected  or  opposed  by  the  parents,  and 
says  some  things  worthy  of  special  consideration.  He  remarks*  that  the  primary 
school  is  said  to  be  the  college  of  the  sons  of  the  workingman  and  the  poor,  but  he 
denies  the  absolute  Justice  of  the  comparison.  The  college  receives  boarders ;  the  pri- 
mary school  admits  only  day  scholars.  This,  he  claims,  is  a  hiatus  in  XM>pular  instmc- 
tion. The  opinion  is  even  held  by  him  that  the  opportunity  to  board  is  perhaps  more 
necessary  to  these  who  frequent  the  primary  school  than  to  those  who  go  to  college. 
The  father,  and  often  the  mother,  are  away  from  the  domestic  hearth  the  whole  day. 
The  child  sent  to  school  is  exposed  to  the  seductive  temptation  of  truancy  and  vaga- 
bondism. He  is  without  defence  against  the  allurements  of  comrades  already  cor- 
rupted. 

From  cases  which  have  come  under  his  observation  M.  Boumat  draws  the  conclu- 
sion that  there  is  a  necessity  for  primary  schools,  in  which,  at  a  cost  not  much  exceed- 
ing that  expended  on  the  child  at  home,  the  family  may  place  him  as  a  boarder.  Soci- 
ety, he  says,  has  provided  infant  nurseries  and  infant  schools,  in  aid  of  parents  whose 
occupations  prevent  them  from  watching  over  their  children  during  the  day.  The 
same  necessity  requires  that  it  should  continue  this  assistance  when  they  send  their 

*  Adoption,  6daoatioii,  et  ooireotion  dee  enfants  poaviet  ab«adoim68,  orphdixiB,  on  yicieux,  par  M. 
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ekUdren  to  the  primary  school.  At  that  time  the  danger  becomes  even  greater^  the 
noadj  still  more  neceesary.  The  vagrancy  of  the  scholar  prepares  the  criminal,  or  at 
ktst  a  man  idle  and  nselera,  and  therefore  hnrtf  ol  to  society. 

Thii  plan  has  been  tried  in  Paris  with  highly  enconraging  results.  "  The  best  proof 
thst  these  primary  boarding  schools  are  necessary,  is  that  those  already  in  existence 
hsre  never  a  vacant  place.  The  price  of  board  varies  from  two  hundred  and  fifty  to 
thne  hondred  francs  a  year ;  it  is  paid  by  the  parents  or  by  those  whom  charity  has 
prompted  to  connect  themselves  with  this  work,  of  education." 

hi  the  organization  of  these  establishments  the  benefit  of  young  girls  has  been 
prineipally  aimed  at.  In  every  quarter  of  Paris,  and  in  all  parts  of  France,  religious 
commimitles  receive  snch  girls  to  board.  They  bring  them  up  and  teach  them  a  trade, 
retatntng  them  till  their  twenty-first  year. 

It  woold  be  difficult  to  retain  boys  till  they  .are  twenty-one,  and  this  has  not  been 
attempted.  The  first  establishment  of  the  kind  for  boys  was  founded  in  1827  by  Mon- 
•eigaenr  de  Bervanger.  At  first  he  opened  in  the  suburbs  of  Paris  a  house  for  the 
neeption  of  a  few  boarders  at  15  francs  a  month.  In  1835  the  number  had  increased 
to  100.  In  1844  the  establishment  was  transferred  to  Paris.  Here  it  grew  so  rapidly 
that  nxteen  years  later  it  numbered  1,500.  A  second  house  was  established  at  Issy. 
Move  than  90,000  children  have  been  shielded  from  desertion  and  misery,  and  a  large 
proportion  of  them  no  doubt  saved  from  vice  and  crime,  through  this  institution.  The 
vofk  is  kept  up  to-day  in  the  two  houses  at  an  annual  expense  of  not  less  than  three 
bradied  to  four  hundred  thousand  francs. 

There  are  other  houses  in  Paris  which  receive  as  boarders  little  boys,  the  children  of 
laboring  people,  at  a  price  corresponding  to  the  resources  of  their  parent<s. 

M.  Boomat  urges,  in  the  strongest  terms,  the  importance  and  necessity  of  pro- 
fmkmal  schools.  They  are,  in  his  view,  the  last  stage,  the  final  process,  in  the  edu- 
cation of  the  common  people,  and  ought  to  share  equally  with  the  primary  school  the 
attoition  of  the  legislator.  He  insists  that  it  belongs  to  the  communes  or  towns  to 
mdertake  this  work;  and  they  cannot,  without  a  dereliction  of  duty,  refuse  to  iuter- 
eet  themselves  in  the  professional  education  of  children  whose  labor  must  be  their 
sole  aooroe  of  support.  It  is  required  that  each  commune  have  a  primary  school, 
to  that  all  children  may  have  the  opportunity  of  learning  to  read  and  write.  Is  it  less 
Mcemary  to  teach  to  all  some  trade  or  business?  If  it  is  just  to  inscribe  among  the 
obligatory  expenses  of  a  commune  those  of  primary  instruction,  it  is,  he  maintains, 
Bo  leas  Jost  to  place  there  the  cost  of  professional  instruction  whenever  it  is  necessary, 
fle  would,  therefore,  have  industrial  schools  established  in  sufficient  number  to  insure 
the  pcofiearional  education  of  all  poor  children.  For  the  most  part  it  is  sufficient  to 
met  parents,  but  sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  replace  them;  at  other  times,  we  must 
onRome  their  indifiiraence,  or  even  their  opposition.  In  any  event,  charity  must  watch 
over  the  child,  and  the  law  must  furnish  it  the  means  of  accomplishing  its  work  in 
ipite  of  the  resistance  of  the  family. 

The  Office  baa  aimed  to  gather  and  communicate  as  far  as  possible  facts  illus- 
ttatiiig  the  endeavora  made  in  different  parts  of  the  civilized  world  by  which  it  is 
aeo^t  to  insure  instruction  to  every  child.  The  necessity  of  securing  this  condition 
<C  things  among  ns  is  more  and  more  recognized  and  felt.  Laws  against  truancy 
against  the  employment  of  children  so  as  to  prevent  their  attending  school,  compulsory 
«daeitiooal  laws,  are  all  so  many  struggles  in  the  same  direction.  Indeed,  the  volun- 
tary acts  of  citizens  and  the  laws  providing  for  orphans,  neglected  children,  or  juvenile 
oiBodeiB,  are  also  co5perative  to  the  same  result.  When  the  home  shall  furnish  the 
child  a  normal  condition  of  physical  and  moral  life  and  the  school  shall  come  in  in  ita 
P^i^er  place  and  manner  and  carry  forward  the  work  of  instruction,  all  compulsion 
^  he  unnecessary. 

Bat  even  if  the  home,  by  the  vice,  the  idleness,  or  crime  of  the  parent,  does  not  dia- 
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charge  its  part  in  the  great  work,  there  is  among  ns  a  certain  sentiment  against  laws 
compelling  the  child  to  attend  school,  notwithstanding  the  public  is  so  directly  inter- 
ested in  his  intelligent  and  virtuous  training,  and  has  been  at  the  expense,  by  taxation 
and  organization,  to  proyide  for  it  amply  in  the  public  school  system.  Foreign  writers 
in  observing  these  facts  among  us  have  sometimes  remarked,  "  We  apply  compulsion 
to  the  parent ;  your  laws  appear  to  be  aimed  more  at  the  child."  At  this  point  among 
ns  there  have  appeared  efforts  to  prevent  cruelty  to  children. 

PREVENTION  OF  CRUELTY  TO  CHILDREN. 

Numerous  societies  and  institutions  existed  for  receiving  and  cariug  for  little  chil- 
dren, but  they  assumed  the  care  and  control  of  their  inmates  only  after  these  had  been 
legally  placed  in  their  custody.  The  police  and  prosecuting  officers  of  the  people  were 
necessarily  engrossed  in  securing  the  conviction  and  punishment  of  offenders  of  a 
graver  legal  character,  and  although  ready  to  aid  in  enforcing  the  laws  referred  to 
when  duly  called  on  so  to  do,  could  hardly  be  expected  to  seek  out  and  prosecute  those 
who  claim  the  right  to  ill-treat  children  over  whom  they  have  apparently  legal  con- 
trol. Hence  those  who  cruelly  ill-treated  and  shamefully  neglected  little  children 
lived  in  comparative  security,  and  the  childreu,  hardened  by  brutality  and  cruelty, 
grew  up  to  be  men  and  women  scarcely  less  callous  than  their  tyrants. 

To  meet  the  necessity  the  New  York  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Chil- 
dren was  organized  in  December,  1874,  in  New  York  City,  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing 
by  lawful  means  and  with  energy  the  ample  laws  that  had  been  passed  by  the  legis- 
lature of  the  State  for  the  protection  of  and  prevention  of  cruelty  to  little  children, 
and  to  secure  in  like  manner  the  prompt  conviction  and  punishment  of  every  violator 
of  any  of  those  laws. 

The  work  of  this  society  has  made  gratifying  progress,  and,  within  the  year  1876,  IIW 
coses  have  been  prosecuted,  223  children  rescued  and  found  homes  or  placed  in  insti- 
tutions, and  numerous  other  cases  have  been  disposed  of  through  the  milder  instru- 
mentality of  remonstrance  or  warning  and  occasional  visits  by  the  officers  of  the  society. 

The  hiring  out  and  use  of  children  as  gymnasts,  acrobats,  circus  riders,  &c.,  in  the 
city  of  New  York  has  been  entirely  suppressed,  and  throughout  the  country  it  has 
received  a  serious  check. 

The  National  Prison  Congress  at  its  fourth  session,  held  at  Steinway  Hall,  New  York 
Cityj  June  9, 1876,  passed  the  following  resolution : 

B€9olved  unanirMtmly,  That  the  National  Prison  Congress,  now  in  session  in  Now 
York,  greets  well  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children,  gives  them  its 
warmest  sympathy,  and  sends  them  a  hearty  God-speed  in  their  beneticent  and  noble 
work. 

Modelled  on  this,  the  recognized  parent  society,  seven  distinct  societies  have  been 
formed,  besides  several  others  now  in  process  of  formation  throughout  the  oonntry. 
The  following  are  the  names  of  those  now  in  operation : 

The  New  York  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children,  organized  Decem- 
ber 15, 1874 ;  the  Kochester  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children,  organized 
October  6, 1875 ;  the  Newburgh  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children^ 
organized  November  4, 1875 ;  the  Buffalo  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  pruelty  to  Chil- 
dren, organized  April  28,  1876 ;  Cleveland  Humane  Society,*  Cleveland,  Ohio ;  Cali- 
fornia Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Owelty  to  Children,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  orn^a- 
nized  August  30, 1876;  the  New  Hampshire  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Children,  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  organized  November  13, 1876 ;  the  Pennsylvania  Society 
to  Protect  Children  from  Cruelty,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  organized  November  27, 1876. 

At  the  request  of  the  New  York  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children, 
Mr.  Lewis  L.  Delafield  has  prepared  a  compilation  of  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New 
York  and  of  the  United  States  relating  to  children,  with  notes  and  references. 

*Tbis  society,  originally  Cleveland  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  AnimalB,  secured  laws  to 
prevent  cnieltiy  to  children  April  11, 1876,  and  reorganised,  changhig  name  as  above. 
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7%e  aim  has  been  to  famish  the  officers  of  the  society  with  all  the  statutes  of  the 
Slate  of  New  York  and  of  the  Qeneral  GovemmeDt  relating  to  the  personal  rights  of 
diQdcen  and  the  duties  and  obligations  of  all  persons,  whether  natural  or  artificial,  to 
vbose  custody  they  are  committed,  with  a  reference  to  the  most  important  decisions 
lad  a  brief  statement  of  the  law  affecting  them. 

STATE  LAWS  REIATING  TO  CHILDREN. 

A  compilation  of  the  laws  relating  to  children  of  all  the  States  would  be  of  very  great 
Tahie  to  all  indlTiduals  and  societies  to  whom  are  committed  the  care,  protection,  and 
instnietioD  of  neglected  and  unfortunate  youths,  especially  to  educators  and  students 
of  social  science,  and  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  to  prepare  andpub- 
lieh  soeh  a  compilation  within  the  coming  year,  or  as  soon  as  practicable. 

The  following  extracts  are  made  from  an  address  delivered  before  the  Prison  Con- 
gress by  Daniel  Haines,  ex-governor  of  New  Jersey : 

It  is  asked  by  what  constitutional  authority  can  the  young  be  arrested,  taken  from 
their  parents,  and,  without  trial  by  jury,  be  committed  to  such  an  institution  as  a 
refonnatory.  In  reply  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  by  virtue  of  the  superintending  power 
of  the  eoTemment|  which,  as  parens  patriae,  seeks  not  only  to  protect  but  also  promote 
the  welfare  of  all  its  citizens.  It  is  that  power  which,  in  rescuing  the  neglected  and 
ibe  tempted  from  the  evil  influences  that  surround  them,  affords  protection  to  them, 
sad  at  the  same  time  relief  to  the  community  from  the  effects  of  the  violence  and 
oiBM  that  otherwise  might  be  committed  by  them.  It  is  the  exercise  of  an  adminis- 
trative police,  which  has  for  its  object  the  maintenance  of  public  order  and  the  tran- 
qmllltv  of  all  the  citizens.  *  *  *  If  there  is  authority  to  punish  for  offences 
actually  committed,  there  mnst  be  sanction  for  such  reasonable  measures  as  will  prevent 
dime  and  its  consequences  to  the  community,  and  to  the  individuals  composing  it ; 
saaetion  for  the  exercise  of  such  salutary  measures  as  will  rescue  the  exposed  and  the 
tonpted  from  the  perils  which  surround  them.  If  it  be  lawful  to  extinguish  an  incipi- 
ent fire  which  threatens  the  destruction  of  the  town,  it  must  be  proper  to  restrain  such 
eondact  as  menaces  the  peace  and  safety  of  its  inhabitants. 

On  the  same  principle  of  the  propriety  of  preventive  agencies  quarantine  laws  are 
floaeted  and  enforced  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  city  by  protecting  it  from  conta- 
gxMi,  although  it  may  retard  the  business  or  diminish  the  proiits  of  the  shipping  mer- 
chant; the  health  of  the  public  being  paramount  to  the  interest  of  the  individual. 
Who  questions  the  constitution^ity  of  the  law  limiting  the  hours  of  labor  of  children 
ia  factories,  thereby  preserving  their  physical  and  their  moral  health  f  Who  doubts 
the  authority  to  enact  laws  to  prevent  cruelty  to  animals,  bull  baiting,  dog  fighting, 
aad  laws  suppressing  vice  and  immorality  f  These  are  but  preventive  measures  to 
iave  the  community  from  the  debasing  influences  of  such  offences. 

A  like  parental  power  is  exercised  in  the  provision  made  for  the  public  schools,  and 
especialiy  in  that  for  compulsory  education,  although  the  property  of  one  man  is  taxed 
lor  the  instruction  of  the  children  of  another.  It  is  on  the.  principle  that  the  whole 
eoaimnnity  has  a  direct  interest  in  the  welfare  of  each  individaal;  and  that  those  who 
are  to  become  the  citizens  of  the  State,  its  electors,  and  perhaps  its  rulers,  may  by 
proper  ipstimction  be  qualified  for  their  privileges  and  duties ;  and  that  those  who  are 
to  be  ita  matrons  and  mothers  may  become  virtuous,  intelligent,  and  useful.  The  pol- 
icy and  charity  which  prompt  to  the  estab^hment  of  asylums  for  the  blind,  the  deaf- 
BBStSj  the  feeble-minded,  and  the  insane,  Incite  also  to  the  erection  of  refuges  for  those 
I  so  morally  blind  as  not  to  see  the  path  of  rectitude ;  for  those  too  deaf  to.  hear 


WHO  an  so  morally  Diind  as  not  to  see  toe  patn  or  reccituae ;  lor  tnose  too  aeai  to.  near 
kind  wBhrds  of  admonition,  too  feeble-minded  rightly  to  comprehend  their  condition, 
aid  too  insane  properly  to  govern  their  actions.  *  *  *  To  the  reflecting  mind, 
the  economy  of  such  institutions  is  t)bvious,  even  from  the  financial  and  lowest  point 
ei  observation.  It  costs  the  State  far  less  to  support  and  educate  the  inmates  of  a 
BiiuVuiatnyy  than  to  maintain  them  in  a  prison;  less  oftentimes  than  the  expenses  of  a 
iriil  and  commitment  to  a  penitentiary.  If  we  add  to  such  expenses  of  convicts  the 
^■las  of  the  property  they  destroy,  or  of  which  they  deprive  others,  and  the  amount 
iCi^|lllie•  eommttted  by  violence  and  fraud  against  persons  and  property,  we  will  find 
fts  aggregate  loss  to  the  community  and  its  members  far,  very  far,  to  exceed  all  the 
flMfes  ef  the  reformatories.  What  would  have  been  the  amount  of  money  saved  to  the 
State  ef  Kew  Tork^  and  how  many  inmates  of  a  refuge  would  that  amount  have  sus- 
ariaedt  had  '*  Mar^^ueti  the  mother  of  criminals,"  been  reformed  in  early  lifef 

JtaTecant  meeting  of  the  London  school  board,  the  special  committee  on  incorrigi- 
umts  pitesented  a  report  recommending  the  establishment  of  a  truant  school  on 
L  f^mfl^y  to  that  adopted  in  Hamburg,  and  elsewhere  in  Qermany,  where  truant 
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children  are  sent  on  a  first  complaint  for  one  week  only  to  an  institntion  called  the 
"  punishment  school/'  and  this  is  in  most  cases  sufficient.*  The  class  of  boys  for  which 
the  school  is  considered  desirable  is  not  that  of  the  vicious  or  semi-criminal.  For  these 
the  ordinary  industrial  schools  provide.  But  mauy  poor  parents  are  exposed  to  special 
difficulty  under  the  compulsory  by-laws,  through  their  inability  to  compel  the  attend- 
ance oi  wilful  boys.  The  corrective  treatment  for  such  boys  would  seem  to  be  some 
simple  and  effectual  mode  of  convincing  them  that  they  cannot  have  their  own  way, 
and  that  if  their  parents  cannot  control  them  there  is  a  power  that  wilL  For  this  pur- 
pose a  long  process  of  discipline  is  not  necessary. 
The  following  rules  were  proposed : 

1.  Periods  of  detention  to  commence  with,  perhaps  six  days,  but  never  under  any 
circumstances  to  exceed  a  month. 

2.  The  corrective  discipline  to  consist  in  the  absolate  prohibition  of  conversation 
among  the  boys  one  with  another,  and  deprivation  of  play,  drill  being  substituted  by 
way  of  physical  exercise. 

A  member  of  the  board  objected  that  if  the  proposed  school  was  to  be  formed  upon 
the  basis  of  the  school  at  Hamburg,  there  would  be  an  infringement  of  the  liberty  of 
the  subject. 

Mr.  Pictou,  the  chairman  of  the  special  committee  on  incorrigible  truants,  said  that 
''the  board  labored  under  a  great  difficulty  with  this  class  of  children,  and  they  were 
bound  to  do  their  utmost  to  remove  it,  and  it  was  no  use  going  into  the  heroics  when 
dealing  with  naughty  children,  when  the  object  was  simply  to  keep  them  from  becom- 
ing bad  men.  *  *  *  For  the  class  of  incorrigible  truants  no  provision  has  been 
made.  The  time,  he  said,  is  at  hand  when  a  school  of  this  kind  should  be  estab- 
lished. *  *  *  It  had  occurred  to  him,  as  well  as  to  other  members  of  the  conmiit- 
tee,  that  there  is  an  element  in  the  German  truant  schools  which  could  with  safety 
be  applied  in  England,  and  that  is  the  discipline  of  silence.  He  did  not  mean  the 
silent  system  of  some  prisons.  He  did  not  mean  that  they  should  not  speak  a  word 
but  that  they  should  speak  as  much  as  they  ought  to  speak  in  school ;  that  they  should 
take  part  in  the  devotional  services,  and  that  they  should  speak  to  the  teacher  and  the 
governor,  but  that  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  speak  to  each  other  at  all.  •  •  * 
If  this  were  intended  to  go  on  for  six  months  or  even  for  two  months,  it  might  be 
thought  too  severe;  but  he  thought  that  a  single  week  of  this  kind  of  discipline 
would  be  sufficient  to  induce  most  boys  under  twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  age  to 
attend  the  day  school  regularly  afterwards.  Of  course,  in  all  cases,  the  consent  of  the 
parent  would  be  required." 

*I  was  informed  that  if  the  schools  control  committee  were  satisfied  thst  in  any  particular  case  of  tm- 
ancy  the  parent  had  done  all  in  his  power  to  send  the  child  to  school,  the  penalty  was  made  to  fall  on  the 
child  himself  in  the  shape  of  consignment  for  a  week  or  two  (at  the  very  longest  two  months)  to  the 
punishment  schooL  ^ 

The  children  are  of  three  classes.  First,  there  are  obstinate  tmants,  beyond  the  control  of  their  parents 
and  sent  by  the  schools  control  committee.  Next,  there  are  children  under  twelve  years  of  age,  who 
have  been  unable  to  keep  their  hands  from  picking  and  stealing,  and  are  sent  by  the  police.  Thirdly, 
there  are  ungovernable  children,  sent  by  their  own  parents.  The  last  are  paid  for  by  the  pi^pts ;  the 
others  are  kept  at  the  expense  of  the  town.  There  is  no  separation  between  the  different  classes;  and 
on  expressing  my  doubts  about  such  a  promiscuous  mingling  of  merely  obstinate  with  dishonest  chil- 
dren, I  was  told  that  no  evil  could  possibly  arise,  as  the  cause  of  the  detention  is  never  known  except  to 
the  authorities  and  the  parents,  and  in  the  school  itself  no  conversation  is  ever  allowed  among  the 
children  under  any  circumstances.  That,  in  fact,  is  the  punishment.  They  are  always,  night  and  day, 
'under  the  eye  of  a  nuMter  or  attendant,  and  perfect  silenoe  is  rigorously  enforced.  Of  course  this  oonld 
not  last  long  without  danger  of  idiocy.  But  then  the  sentences  are  usually  only  for  a  week  or  two  and 
never  longer  than  two  months. 

For  the  most  part  the  young  delinquent  is  mastered  at  once  by  the  grim  silence  into  which  he  is 
plunged.  This  silenoe  is  only  broken  by  lessons  and  prayers.  During  his  brief  residence  he  never  goes 
out  even  to  church,  no  play  of  any  kind  is  permitted,  and  the  only  exercise  is  drilL 

Every  care  is  taken  that  this  punishment  shall  leave  no  stain  behind  it  The  children  are  not  jail 
birds.  They  have  been  sent  to  a  stricter  school ;  that  is  alL  And  there  is  no  public  record  that  can  be 
used  against  them.~(Letter  of  J.  Allanson  Pictou,  member  of  the  London  school  board,  describing  a 
punishment  school  at  Hamburg,  in  the  School  Board  Chrontde,  8^1^91^%^;^     ^^ 
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ifter  eonsidarable  dieciiBsion,  Mr.  Piotou's  motion,  that  a  letter  be  addressed  to  the 
Beretary  of  state  for  the  home  department  in  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of 
tka  report)  iras  agreed  to. 

BErORHATORISS  IN  ENGLAND. 

la  the  report  of  the  National  Prison  Association  of  the  United  States,  for  the  years 
1374  and  1875,  Dr.  Wines  remarks : 

The  system  of  certified  industrial  and  reformatory  schoolsi,  with  a  vast  number  of 
mhtr  similar  establishments  not  certified,  now  existing  in  everv  part  of  the  British 
lake,  has  made  a  real  and  perceptible  impression  upon  crime,  botn  as  to  its  amount  and 
chsracler.  Bat  the  diminution  has  nowhere  else  been  so  marked  as  in  Gloucester  County. 
ThtrtT  years  ago  that  county  had  seven  prisons^  with  an  average  annual  population 
of  eOO  inmates,  whereas  at  the  present  moment  it  has  but  one,  the  other  six  having  been 
psUed  down,  or  otherwise  disposed  of,  and  the  average  number  of  prisoners  in  the 
ttogle  remaining  Jail  has  been,  for  several  years,  less  than  200. 

It  is  further  said : 

Official  retams,  printed  in  the  blue  books,  show  that,  in  1843,  when  the  population 
ti  the  country  was  10,300,000,  the  criminals  sentenced  to  penal  servitude  or  transporta- 
tion, that  is,  criminals  convicfidd  of  the  higher  crimes,  amounted  to  4,488,  whereas  in 
1^69,  when  transportation  had  ceased,  and  the  population  was  21,900,000,  and  the  crim- 
inals sentenced  to  penal  servitude  ought,  by  the  rules  of  proportion,  to  have  amounted 
to  6,0s27,  the  number  actually  so  sentenced  was  only  2,006j  a  must  notable  diminution 
ti  criminality,  when  the  increase  of  population  is  taken  into  the  account. 

This  work  has  been  effected  in  large  measure  through  the  agency  of  reformatory 
iiMtitotiona,  industrial  schools,  training  ships,  refuges,  homes,  and  such  like  establish- 
Bects;  bat,  upon  a  larger  scale,  through  the  multitudinous  and  diversified  operations 
flf  the  nigged  school  union  of  London. 

Mr.  T.  LL  Barwick  Baker,  visiting  Justice,  Glonoestershire,  England,  says: 
Prior  to  1856,  we  had  in  all  parts  of  England,  but  especially  in  the  large  towns, 
■ssy  boys  confirmed  in  a  lonff  continued  habit  of  stealing.  The  magistrates  f  atu- 
laOy  disliked  committing  a  child  under  16  to  a  Jail  for  more  than  three  months, 
sad  there  were  then  no  reformatories  to  give  a  milder  detention  of  greater  length. 
The  oooseqaence  was  that  boys  came  out  from  jail,  after  an  imprisonment  too  short 
to  make  them  forget  their  bad  habits  or  to  lessen  their  skill ;  they  found  their 
iMDciates  still  in  practice  and  able  to  assist  them ;  and,  returning  to  their  old  courses, 
th^  increased  their  skill  and  hardihood  till  they  frequently  were  able  to  take  lodg- 
iags  and  support  themselves  entirely  by  thieving.  *  •  •  The  very  sight  or  knowl- 
t&t  of  a  number  of  boys  so  living  in  luxury  without  work  was  a  terrible  incitement 
ts'aoy  boy  of  weak  and  unstable  mind  to  follow  the  same  course.  Boys'  crime 
thmighoat  England  was  rapidly  and  sadly  increasing.  In  1656, 13,961  boys  and  girls 
■ader  16  were  committed  to  prison.  But  at  this  time  reformatories  came  into  general 
aetioa,  and  it  became  the  the  custom  to  commit  to  them,  for  a  long  period  of  deten- 
tisa^  all  who  were  committed  for  two  or  more  times.  In  a  very  short  time  all  the 
hsbitnal  boy  thieves — all  the  examples  of  success,  all  the  instigators  and  instructors, 
ite  generals  in  the  army  of  boys'  crime — were  removed  from  society,  and  were  turning 
mnr  the  clods  of  some  retired  farm.  The*  natural,  the  almost  inevitable  result,  was 
tkat  boys  ceased  to  be  tempted  by  the  prospect  of  success.  They  had  none  to  instruct 
them  in  their  art,  they  had  none  to  cheer  them  on  and  to  show  them  that  the  prison 
fttled  to  cheek  any  who  had  strength  of  mind  not  to  be  frightened  at  it ;  and  in  1860 
the  nombers  of  children  committed  to  prisons  or  reformatories  had  fallen  from  13,981 
ts  Sfii9,  Kor  was  this  aU.  The  8,029  were  mostly  children  on  a  first  conviction,  who 
bad  weskly  yielded  to  some  sudden  temptation,  but  were  not  skilled  or  hardened  in 
auMB.  This,  it  will  be  seen,  was  not  the  effect  of  the  reformation  of  the  individual. 
Ttee  were  not  4,000  children  committed  to  the  reformatories  in  the  four  years,  while 
tke  pfevention  amounted  to  nearly  6,000  per  annum :  and  few  of  these  had  been  dis- 
'knwrd  by  1860,  so  that  we  may  fairly  say  that,  if  the  reformation  of  those  received 
ksdSecn  an  utter  failure,  the  effect  would  have  been  nearly  the  same.  It  was  not  the 
srfKBwtion  of  the  individual,  but  the  taking  away  of  the  temptation,  the  removal  of 
ifts  leaven  from  the  lump,  the  preventing  imection  by  the  absence  of  the  infectious 

•IflBSBt,  which  caused  the  dimmution. 

•^«  •  •  •  •  • 

la  Middlesex,  the  connty  in  which  London  Is  situated,  in  1656^  4,113  children  were 
snnntted,  but  in  1802  the  number  had  dropped  to  1,511. 

I  ihoald  here  expliun,  that  when  we  began  our  work  in  1856,  it  was  the  common  im- 
fHtai  that  most  of  the  boys  were  instructed  and  trained  by  men.  Had  this  been 
a^sf  eoone  no  such  redaction  in  crime  could  have  taken  place.    But  as  we  went  on 
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and  became  acquainted  with  the  habits  and  feeling  of  those  nnder  oar  chai^  ire 
found  that  the  L)oy8,  nearly  without  exception,  were  corrupted  and  trained  by  other 
boys  under  16.— (Report  of  National  Prison  Association,  pp.  45B-460.) 

Speaking  of  the  effect  of  industrial  and  reformatory  schools  in  diminishing  crime, 
Dr.  Wines  remarks: 

The  effect  of  these  institutions  has  been  greatly  to  diminish  Juvenile  delinquency  in 
Edinburgh,  as  shown  by  a  return  made  last  year  by  tbe  governor  of  the  city  prison, 
from  which  it  appears  that  the  number  of  juveniles  under  16  years  of  age  conmiitted 
to  the  prison  in  1847  was  512,  and  in  1875  the  number  wJia  reduced  to  131.  The  pro- 
portion of  juveniles  under  16  committed  iu  1847  to  the  aggregate  number  committed 
that  year  was  about  5i  per  cent. ;  while  for  the  last  year  the  proportion  was  only  a 
little  more  than  one-half  of  one  per  cent. 

A  reduction  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  has  been  effected  in  other  localities,  but  no- 
where so  great  as  in  Aberdeen.  There,  the  average  yearly  number  of  thefts  reported 
to  the  city  police  during  the  live  years  ending  18i50  was  1,142,  while,  during  the  five 
years  ending  1874,  the  average  yearly  number  was  286 ;  and  at  the  circuit  court  of 
JQsticiary  held  there  in  September  last,  not  a  single  cam  was  set  down  fortrialy  the  like 
not  having  occuired  for  more  than  a  hundred  years.  The  magistrate  said  that  be  im- 
puted this  gratifying  state  of  matters  mainly  to  the  industrial  and  reformatory  schools. 

Dr.  Wines  remarks,  in  reference  to  Miss  Mary  Carpenter's  day  industrial  feeding 
school  at  Bristol : 

The  children  remain  ten  hours  a  day  at  the  establishment,  spending  three  hours  in 
school,  about  the  same  time  at  meals  and  recreation,  and  four  hours  (perhaps  a  little 
more)  in  industrial  occupations — tailoring,  shoemaking,  working  up  old  railway  ties 
into  kindlings,  &c.  The  habit  of  steady  work  and  the  modicum  of  skill  in  the  use  of 
tools  thus  acquired  enable  them  after  a  few  year«,  sometimes  oven  a  few  mouths,  spent 

in  the  school  leadily  to  obtain  employment. 

•  ♦  ••  •  •  • 

Miss  Carpenter  is  now  seeking  special  legislation  at  the  hands  of  Parliament.  What 
she  desires  is  to  have  power  given  to  school  boards  to  compel  attendance  [at  indnslridl 
schools]  and  pecuniary  subventions  from  the  pai-ents  to  meet  the  cost.  Until  such 
power  and  aid  are  granted,  she  thinks  it  impossible  to  reach  the  bulk  of  this  class  of 
children.  The  voluntary  reformatories  and  lefuges,  she  says,  never  touched  the  really 
criminal  children,  and,  multiply  these  day  industrial  feeding  schools  as  you  will, 
they  will  never  clear  the  streets  of  Bristol,  and,  of  course,  of  no  other  great  city,  until 
power  is  given  to  the  school  boards  to  enforce  at  tendance,  at  them.  Sheriff  Watson 
never  rid  the  city  and  county  of  Aberdeen  of  juvenile  vagrants  until  he  used  the  arm 
of  law,  first  to  bring  the  children  in  and  afterward  t^  check  vagabondism.  Then  his 
day  industrial  school  was  soon  filled,  and  new  schools  were  speedily  established,  with 
results  that  have  been  the  admiration  of  the  world.  This  gentleman  has  recently,  at 
the  Edinburgh  congress  of  superintendents  and  managers  of  indusjj^ial  and  reforma- 
tory schools,  borne  publio  testimony^  after  thirty-four  years,  to  the  perfect  success  of 
the  system. 

EDUCATION  IN  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

L— EuBOFB,  Asia,  Aim  Afbica. 

Aloebu,  French  colony  in  Africa :  Area,  S3B,306  square  miles ;  population,  4,851,199. 

The  number  of  primary  schools  is  591,  of  which  489  are  public  and  102  private.  The 
number  of  pupils  in  public  and  private  schools  is  41,447 ;  viz,  21,884  boys  and  19,563 
girls.  There  are  besides  151  asylums,  with  15,002  chLdren ;  viz,  6,527  boys  and  8,475 
girls.— (Manuel  G^n^ral,  Paris,  January,  1877.) 

AusTBiA-HuKGABT.— a.  AUBTBIA,  constitutional  monarchy:  Area,  108,234  square  miles;  i>opaIation, 
20,394,980.   Capital,  Vienna ;  population,  1,020,770.   Minister  of  public  instruction,  C.von  Stremi^. 

According  to  the  school  census  in  1875,  the  total  number  of  popular  schools  was 
15,166;  viz,  14,257  publio  and  909  private.  This  shows  an  increase  of  397  schools  since 
1871,  and  of  2,382  since  1850.  The  number  of  teachers  was  31,196  in  1875 ;  average  sal- 
ary 717  florins,  ( I  florin = about  50  cents.)  The  number  of  pupils  in  jmblio  schools  was 
2,050,808,  against  1,753,787  in  1871 ;  in  private  schools  there  were  83,875  pupils,  against 
66,923  in  1871.  The  total  number  of  pupils  in  public  and  private  schools  in  1875»  was 
2,134,683,  or  17.2  per  cent,  more  than  in  1871. 
A  large  number  of  children  of  school  age  who  did  not  attend  the  popular  schools 
^eived  instruction  elsewhere ;  viz,  17,705  were  instructed  by  private  tutors  at  homey 
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7$fidd  freqaented  adyanoed  piiyato  schools,  17,687  secondary  and  technical  schools, 
aad  1(6,232  were  on  the  rolls  of  the  so-called  review  schools,  ( Wiederholnngschulen.) 

The  cii,y  of  Vienna  continues  to  improye  her  system  of  popular  education.  Several 
aew  schools  have  been  bnilt  in  187G,  and  several  other  schools  have  been  greatly  im- 
ptoved.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  pupils  was  3,374  in  1874-75.  In  the  latter 
jear  the  number  of  pupils  was  60,258,  .'^,571  of  whom  attended  public  and  6,G87  private 
Kfaool&  The  amoant  expended  by  the  city  of  Vienna  for  education  in  1^6  was 
i,U£t,i90  flonna;  viz,  1,725,600  florins  for  popular  education,  325,600  florins  for  middle 
djss  achoola,  48,830  florins  for  the  training  of  teachers,  and  9,750  florins  for  Kinder- 
giiten.— <8eyffiurth'8  Chronik  des  Volksschulwesens,  1877.) 

k  EcsGAar,  oonstltntional  moDArchy:   Area,  118,172  aqnare  miles ;  population^  15,509,455.    Capitol, 
BBd*-PMth ;  popnlaUon,  270,476.    Minister  of  worship  and  pablic  instrnotion,  G.  de  Tanirky. 

Hungary  has  11,743  communes  and  15,387  schools,  13,831  of  which  are  supported  by 
religioQs  bodies  and  1,556  by  the  state.  The  total  number  of  children  of  school  age  is 
%V9^.  Of  this  number  1,195,687  attend  the  elementary  schools,  20,027  the  private 
•cbools,  and  12,735  the  Gymnasia  and  Realschulen.  The  school  attendance  has  oonsid- 
oiMy  incxeaaed  since  1869.  In  that  year  only  47  per  cent,  of  all  the  children  of  school 
100  were  at  school,  while,  in  1874-^75,  we  find  nearly  70  per  cent,  of  the  school  popu- 
latioa  in  attendance.  The  total  number  of  teachers  is  19,610«  and  their  average  salary 
n9  florins,  (aboat  one  hundred  and  sixty  dollars.) 

Hungary  has  15,390  school  buildings  with  20,098  rooms,  16,018  school  gardens,  and 
l^^l  school  libraries.  *  The  number  of  teachers'  seminaries  is  58;  viz,  48  for  males  and 
10  for  females.  The  number  of  students  is  2,651 ;  viz,  1,905  males  and  746  females. 
There  are  200  Kindergarten  in  Hungary,  and  5  seminaries  for  the  training  of  Kinder- 
garten teachers.  For  secondary  education  there  are  146  Gymnasia,  with  1,768  professors 
aid  37,144  students,  and  35  Eealschulen,  with  431  professors  and  8,086  students. 

The  nniyetsity  of  Buda-Pesth  has  149  professors  and  2,361  students;  the  polytechnic 
KkMd  of  Bnda-Pesth  40  professors  and  685  students.  There  are  besides  41  schools  of 
theology,  with  134  professors  and  766  students,  and  13  law  schools,  with  111  professors 
aad  1,417  students. — (Beport  of  the  minister  of  public  instruction  for  1874-'75,  Buda- 
Ptetfa,1876.) 

B&firov,  eoBstitatloiuil  monareby:  Area,  11,373  square  miles ;  popnlitlon,  5,336,634.  Capitol,  Brnssels; 
376,965.    Minister  of  the  interior,  under  whose  Jorisdiction  the  snperrision  of  publio 
I  is  plaeed,  C.  Dekoar  { Aief  ot  the  ednoational  section,  M.  Le  Bon. 


little  or  no  progress  has  been  made  in  education  during  the  last  years.  The  province 
flf  West  Flanders  may  serve  as  an  example  of  the  present  condition  of  education  in  the 
vhole  kingdom.  The  population  of  West  Flanders  is  700,000.  The  number  of  publio 
Kbools  is  about  fifty,  the  number  of  pupils  only  5,854 ;  viz,  2,256  boys  and  3,593  girls. 
Of  873  recruits  in  1874,  only  315,  or  36  per  cent.,  could  read  and  write.~(^y ffarth's 
ChnMiik  des  Yolksschnlwesens,  1876.) 

t^anf^^w  ooDstitational  monarchy:  Area,  14,553  sqnare  miles;  population,  1,908,000.    Capital,  Copen- 
;  popnlation,  333,000.    Minister  of  worship  and  pablic  instruction,  J.  C.  H.  Fischer. 


The  pablic  schools  of  Denmark  ei^oy  a  high  degree  of  efficiency  and  perfection. 

ThtOB  m  an  exceedingly  small  percentage  of  the  population  unable  to  read  and  write. 
The  following  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  school  laws  now  in  force: 
L  Edocation  is  compulsory.    The  children  are  required  to  attend  school  from  their 

■wwiini  to  their  fifteenth  year.    Whoever  does  not  comply  with  this  requirement  is 

2.  The  public  schools  are  divided  into  two  classes,  viz,  primary  or  elementary,  and 
'  or  intermediate.    In  the  schools  of  Copenhagen  no  class  is  allowed  to  have 
( tiian  from  30  to  40  pupils. 
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The  number  of  schools  in  ooontry  districts  is  dependent  npon  the  following  condi- 
tions : 

1.  No  pupil  is  to  be  obliged  to  go  to  school  at  ft  greater  distance  than  one  English 
mile. 

2.  Tuition  in  public  schools  is  free. 

The  salaries  of  teachers  in  the  schools  of  Copenhagen  range  from  l^dOO  crowns 
($320  gold)  to  2,200  crowns,  (about  $600  gold.)  In  the  country  they  range  from  800 
crowns  ($215  gold)  to  1,400  crowns,  ($375  gold;)  but  the  latter  are,  in  part  at  least, 
paid  in  *^  natural  allowances,"  such  as  dwelling,  fuel,  and  a  piece  of  ground. 

The  expenses  for  primary  schools  are  paid  by  communities,  or  districts  in  which 
they  are  located.    Secondary  schools  receive  a  subsidy  from  the  State. 

Besides  the  public  schools,  there  is  a  large  number  of  private  schools,  which  are 
attended  by  children  of  the  wealthier  classes. 

There  are  four  seminaries  for  the  education  of  teachers  in  Denmark,  together  with 
about  fifteen  so-called  learned  schools  or  academies,  with  from  ten  to  twenty  profess- 
ors each.  There  is  also  a  veterinary  college  and  agricultural  high  school,  with  about 
twenty-five  professors. 

Denmark  has  a  military  academy  and  several  navigation  schools.  The  University 
of  Copenhagen,  established  in  1478,  has  four  faculties,  with  71  professors  and  6  tutors. 
The  university  library  contains  260,000  volumes  and  4,000  manuscripts. 

Egypt,  a  dependency  of  the  Torkish  empire  in  Africa:   Area,  {212,607  sqnare  miles;  population, 
5.252,000.    Capital,  Cairo;  population,  349,883.    Minister  of  public  instmotion.  Sabit  Pacba. 

There  are  at  present  140,977  pupils  under  instruction.  Of* these,  111,803  are  in 
primary  Arab  schools ;  15,3.35  in  those  attached  to  mosques ;  1,385  are  educated  by 
government ;  8,961  by  missions  and  religious  communities,«and  2,960  in  the  municipal 
schools.  There  are  only  two  female  schools  returned,  those  started  by  the  Khedive ; 
but  in  the  Coptic  and  mission  schools  a  few  little  girls  may  be  found.  It  will  easily  be 
seen  that  the  primary'  Arab  schools  educate  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  children,  and 
that  they  consequently  are  of  the  first  interest  to  any  one  anxious  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  national  culture.  Unfortunately  they  seem  to  exist  only  in  order  to 
impart  a  parrot-like  acquaintance  with  the  text  of  the  Koran.  For  this  purpose  only 
have  they  been  endowed  by  pious  people. 

One  primary  school  in  Cairo  is  well  worth  a  visit.  It  has  a  class  room  about  ten 
feet  square.  It  is  below  the  level  of  the  road,  and  lofty  for  its  size.  A  grated  win- 
dow, high  up,  gives  a  dim  light ;  but  a  flood  of  sunshhie  comes  in  at  the  open  door, 
and  strikes  full  on  the  bright  crimson  robe  of  the  fakeeh  as  he  sits  on  his  cushion  in 
the  comer.  At  one  end  stands  the  only  piece  of  furniture  in  the  room.  It  looks  like 
a  large  harmonium,  done  up  in  brown  hoUand ;  but  turns  out  to  be  a  box  containing 
the  bones  of  a  saint.  In  front  of  this  curious  piece  of  school  furniture  squat  about 
twenty-four  little  black  and  brown  boys.  One  or  two  are  disguised  as  girls,  to  protect 
them  from  the  evil  eye.  All  have  dirty  faces,  and  several  are  suffering  from  ophthal- 
mia. They  sit  in  two  rows,  facing  each  other,  and  simultaneously  rock  their  bodies 
violently  backward  and  forward  as  they  recite  the  alphabet,  or  that  verse  of  the 
Koran  which  forms  their  day's  task.  The  children  shont  at  the  top  of  their  little 
cracked  voices  in  a  nasal  tone  far  from  musicaL  If  they  cease  their  rocking  and 
shrieking,  even  for  a  moment,  the  master  brings  down  his  long  palm  cane  upon  their 
shaven  skulls,  and  they  recommence  with  renewed  energy  and  an  even  more  violent 
see-saw.  The  sentence  repeated  does  not  convey  the  slightest  meaning  to  their  minds, 
nor  is  any  attempt  made  to  explain  it.  Two  or  three  older  children  are  sitting  beside 
the  fakeeh,  getting  lessons  in  the  formation  of  the  Arabic  characters.  Their  copy 
book  is  a  piece  of  bright  tin,  and  they  use  a  reed  pen,  called  a  kalam.  The  ink  bottlo 
is  a  box  containing  a  sponge  saturated  with  some  brown  floid.  A  long  row  of  tiny 
slippers,  of  every  form  and  color,  lies  neatly  arranged  at  the  door;  for  the  place  where 
the  bones  of  a  saint  are  enshrined  is  holy  ground,  and  no  one  may  soQ  the  clean  mat- 
ting of  the  floor  with  outside  defilement.  No  register  is  kept  of  the  pupils,  or  of  their 
days  of  attendance.    Indeed^  although  the  fakeeh  can  r^filJbhQj^^ip^  oi[^e  Koran 
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off  book,  it  is  highly  probable  he  wonld  find  Bome  difflcolty  in  connting  np  to  the 
Bomber  of  his  pnpils.  His  aoqnirements  begin  and  end  with  the  textnal  knowledge  of 
tbesscred  book,  and,  nnfortunatelj,  the  wishes  of  his  pnpils'  parents  with  regard  to  the 
edacstion  of  their  children  are  bounded  by  the  same  narrow  limits.  The  schoolmas- 
ten  are  miserably  paid;  but  they  exercise  considerable  influence,  and  no  marriage 
or  family  fftte  is  eomplete  withont  their  presence.  In  better  class  Arab  schools  a  little 
arithmetic  is  sometimes  tanght,  but  not  always.  Boys  who  wish  to  pnrsne  that  branch 
of  their  education  generally  learn  from  the  public  gabdni,  a  man  whose  business  it  is 
to  weigh  merchandise.  A  cbild  whose  father  keeps  a  store  is  tanght  by  assisting  in 
it.  Geography  is  also  neglected,  which  is  fortunate,  as  nothing  can  be  more  ludicrous. 
The  teaching  is,  of  course,  entirely  based  upon  the  Koran,  which  upholds  Mr.  Hamp- 
den's Tiews  with  regard  to  the  shape  of  the  earth.  The  children  learn  that  it  takes  000 
years  of  trayelling  to  get  round  the  mighty  plain,  while  perhaps  a  few  yards  from  the 
icbool  door  hangs  one  of  ^Ir.  Cook's  placards  offering  to  do  the  whdle  business  in  90 
ds^  It  must  be  a  little  hard  to  explain  all  about  the  seven  earths  and  the  seven 
heavens  and  the  seven  climates  and  the  seven  seas  of  light.  The  one  important  fact 
vtneh  the  children  retain  is  that  Mecca  is  the  centre  of  the  earth.  At  present  each 
boy  comes  to  the  master  with  his  lesson,  says  it,  and  returns  to  his  seat.  He  is  suc- 
ceeded by  another,  and  so  on  during  the  whole  day.  This  would  1)e  impossible  if  more 
than  reading  and  writing  were  taught.  Of  the  mosque  schools  the  ancient  £1  Azhar 
isdtillthe  moet  important.  It  provides  instruction,  such  as  it  is,  for  more  than  11,000 
papils.  A  considerable  number  are  housed  and  fed  within  its  hospitable  walls.  The 
papila  are  of  all  ages,  and  come  from  the  most  remote  provinces  as  well  as  the  larger 
towM.  They  may  stay  as  long  as  they  like  and  go  there  when  they  please.  If  they 
aie  rich  they  make  presents  to  the  professors,  who  are  paid  entirely  by  voluntary 
donations;  if  they  are  very  poor,  they  receive  help  from  their  alma  mater  in  the  shape 
of  food.  The  baksheesh  of  500  sheep  sent  one  day  by  the  Viceroy  on  the  occasion  of  a 
^fflily  r^icing,  was  therefore  not  unacceptable.  The  school  is,  in  fact,  a  great  free 
national  university  for  the  teaching  of  the  Koran.  There  are  few  rules ;  there  is  no 
eooipalsory  course  of  study ;  there  is  no  roll  call  or  classification  of  students.  Curi- 
oaatj  enough,  coffee  and  tobacco  are  here  forbidden  within  the  walls. 

Some  of  the  Coptic  schopls  are  well  Worthy  of  a  visit.  The  principal  one  in  Cairo  is 
exeeediogly  well  attended.  The  boys  look  as  if  their  intelligence  was  cultivated,  and 
Baoj  of  them  read  and  speak  either  French  or  English  with  ease  and  a  good  accent. 
Hey  seem  to  have  a  great  interest  in  each  other,  and  to  feel  a  genuine  pride  in  seeing 
tbeir  companions  show  off  their  small  accomplishments  to  strangers.  The  Copts  take 
■aae  pains  to  teach  their  girls,  and  have  two  fairly  well  managed  schools  at  Cairo.  The 
ckildren  are  taught  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  singing,  and  needlework. — (The  Edu- 
eaional  Times,  London,  June  1, 1877.) 

ItaUXD,  fnad  doeliy,  dependency  of  EomU  :  Area,  144,282  sqiuire  milee ;  population,  1,882,0212.  Capi- 
tal, HeleiAgforB ;  population,  32;  113. 

According  to  the  official  report  for  1870-75,  Finland  has  324  popular  schools,  with 
9^  teachers  and  14,895  pupils;  58  secondary  schools,  with  430  teachers  and  4,952  stu- 
dents; one  university,  with  60  professors  and  642  students;  63  special  schools,  with  208 
teamen  and  3,177  pupils.  There  is,  besides,  a  large  number  of  private  schools  with 
aboQt  300  teachers  and  2,500  pupils. 

VUscs,  rapablk;  Ana,  901,900  aqnare  mllee;  population,  36,102,021.  Capital,  Paris;  population, 
Uen,T9M.  MiniaUt  of  poblic  inatruction, M.  Bnmet,  since  May  17,  18T7}  fiom  March  9,  1876,  to 
Hay  16, 1ST7,M.  Waddington. 

The  number  of  schools  under  lay  teachers  is  41,950 ;  viz,  19,044  for  boys,  6,309  for 
giris,  and  16,510  for  both  sexes.  The  total  number  of  pupils  of  these  schools  is  2,340,344 ; 
T'M/XZS  children  do  not  pay  school  fees. 

The  number  of  convent  schools  is  11,391 ;  viz,  1,970  for  boys,  8,322  for  girls,  and  1,099 
f»both  sexee.  The  total  number  of  pupils  of  convent  schools  is  1,137,198 ;  the  num- 
barofdiUdvBn  admitted  free  is  662,332.  uyuzeauy  ^^ww^l^ 
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The  total  number  of  sohools  is  thos  55,350,  and  the  total  number  of  pupils  3,477,542. 
France  has  at  present  81  departmental  normal  schools,  the  course  of  study  in  which  is 
3  years.  Pedagogy  and  history  of  pedago<^  are  not  taught.  The  students  have  to 
pay  450  francs  a  year  for  board  and  instruction.  Of  the  60«000  communities  in  France 
about  twenty  thousand  have  not  their  own  school-houses. 

The  department  of  the  Seine  has  now  2,005  schools,  with  5,147  teachers  and  238,060 
pupils.  About  thirteen  thousand  children  do  not  attend  school,  on  account  of  the 
want  of  school-houses.    About  fifty  new  schools  have  been  established  within  3  years. 

The  following  is  a  synopsis  of  an  education  bill  which  was  recently  laid  before  the 
legislatiye  assembly: 

Every  commune  is  authorized  to  establish  absolute  gratuity  in  her  public  schools. 
Communes  that  cannot  raise  the  necessary  amount  to  defray  the  expenses  for  popular 
instruction  shall  receive  a  subsidy  from  the  state.  The  instruction  in  all  the  public 
schools  must  be  gratuitous.  This  law  shall  take  effect  January  1, 1878.~(Seyffarth'8 
Chronik  des  Yolksschulwesens,  1676,  and  Manuel  g^n^ral  de  rinsti-uctiou  publiqne, 
Paris,  1877.) 

Gbucant.— Constifcatioiial  monarchy,  (empire :)  Area,  S18,091 ;  population,  43,752,554.   Capital,  Berlin ; 

population,  068,634. 

The  empire  of  Germany  has  no  national  system  of  education,  but  each  of  the  twenty- 
six  states  composing  it  has  its  own  ministry  or  bureau  of  public  instruction,  and 
manages  its  own  educational  affairs.  Eduoatipn  is  compulsory  throughout  the  empire. 
The  school  population  of  Germany  (6>14)  is  7,075,281 ;  viz,  3,544,833  boys  and  3,530,448 
girls.  The  detailed  statistics  of  primary  and  secondary  education  In^some  of  the 
German  states  will  be  found  under  special  headings*  The  following  table  gives  a  list 
of  all  the  German  universities,  with  the  numbers  of  professors  and  pupils,  in  1876 : 


TTnivenities. 
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I 


•2 
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Berlin 

Bonn 
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Erlangen... 
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84 
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87 
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64 
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TIm  namber  of  stodeDts  in  the  table  given  inclodea  only  those  regnlorly  matrion- 
lated  at  each  oniyenity.  There  were,  besides,  2,377  non-matricolated  students, 
(Horer,  znm  Beaaeh  der  Yorlesangen  bereohtigt,)  the  vast  mojority  of  them,  namely, 
1,968,  at  the  University  of  Berlin.  Thus  there  were  altogether  18,999  stadents  in  the 
aoirefBities  of  Germany  in  1876.  Fourteen  of  the  twenty-one  universities  of  the  em- 
pire are  Protestant,  four  are  Roman  Catholic,  and  three  are  mixed ;  but  it  may  be  said 
that  the  faeultiea  of  theology  only  have  a  religion^  character.  In  a  Protestant  univer- 
li^  nothing  but  Protestant  theology  is  taught,  in  a  Catholic  university  nothing  but 
Cathdio  doctrine,  and  in  a  mixed  university  both  Protestant  and  Catholic  theology 
m  treated. 

In  most  of  the  German  universities  there  is  a  regular  course  of  pedagogy  for  those 
who  desire  to  prepare  themselves  for  practical  school  work.  In  Berlin  the  number  of 
hoiiii  in  a  week  devoted  to  this  branch  of  study  is  six,  in  Bonn  four,  in  Halle  five,  in 
Leipzig  eight,  in  Wtlrzburg  four,  and  in  mpst  of  the  other  universities  three. 

Hitherto,  the  German  universitiee  admitted  no  one  to  the  lectures  who  was  not  in 
rnMewiun  of  a  oertifioate  of  capacity  issued  by  the  commission  appointed  each  year 
to  examine  the  graduates  of  the  secondary  schools ;  but  the  university  of  Berlin  has 
leeently  published  the  following  decision  of  the  academic  senate: 

Toong  men  who  have  not  passed  the  examination  as  to  capacity,  (MaturitStsexamen,) 
and  who  desire  to  attend  the  lectures  of  this  university  with  a  view  only  to  acquir- 
ing a  general  culture  in  a  certain  branch,  without  aspiring  to  appointments  in  the 
hitler  service  of  state  and  church,  may  be  matriculated  according  to  section  34  of 
the  statute  of  June  4, 1834. 

Pkqhu,  conititfltlonal  monarchy:  At«k  137,066  square  miles ;  popnlAtion,  95,693,688.    Capital,  Dorlin; 
popolatioii,  968,634.    Minister  of  pabhc  instmction,  Dr.  Falk. 

The  following  summary  has  been  abstracted  from  the  ''  Jahrbuch  fUr  die  amtlicho 
Statistik  des  preussischen  Staats,  Berlin  1876 :" 

Primaij  education.— The  number  of  primary  schools  (Elementarschulen)  is  34,988 ; 
Til,  33,120  public  and  1,868  private.  The  number  of  classes  in  all  the  public  and 
prirate  schools  is  57,228  and  the  number  of  teachers  57,936.  The  number  of  pupils 
is  4^,776;  viz,  3,900,655  in  public  and  107,121  in  private  schools. 

Teadter^  geminaries. — The  number  of  regularly  organized  seminaries  is  103,  with  269 
fliwee,  677  teachers,  and  6,544  students ;  but  there  are  besides  37  preparatory  semina- 
nei,  with  55  teachers  and  about  1,000  students.  A  large  number  of  higher  schools  for 
iemaks,  (hohere  TSchterschulen)  have  established  courses  of  pedagogy  for  those  of 
their  students  who  intend  to  become  |»achers.  In  1874-75,  36  higher  schools  for 
females  had  909  stodents  of  pedagogy. 

Seamdary  edveotiaa.— For  secondary  education  there  are  in  Prussia  90  higher  burgher 
Khools,  with  802  professors  and  15,971  students ;  96  Realschnlen,  with  1,711  professors 
•Qd  38,135  students ;  261  Gymnasia,  with  4,009  professors  and  78,506  stadents  ,*  215 higher 
female  schools,  with  2,206  teachers  and  43,247  pupils. 

SekooU  for  the  deqf^mutes,— In  1875,  there  were  37  schools  for  the  deaf-mutes,  with 
235  teachers  and  2,351  pupils. 

8AooUfor  ike  hUnd.— The  13  schools  for  the  blind  in  Prussia  had,  in  1875, 88teach- 
co  and  560  pupils. 

AffriekUural  sdboob.-— Number  of  schools,  81;  number  of  teachers,  392;  number  of 
papils2/)40. 

^dkoolt  ef  foretty.~-Thete  are  6  schools  of  forestry  in  Prussia^  with  27  professors 
ndS37  students. 

^eeM  etkooU* — ^There  are  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  special  schools,  as  military, 
■■m,  technical,  and  commercial  schools,  wi4i  about  one  thousand  professors  and  fif- 
tiM  thoQsaiid  students. 

The  following  are  the  results  of  the  examination  of  recruits  in  Prussia  for  the  year 
1^375-76 :    The  total  number  of  young  men  examined  was  85,507, 2,749  or  3.2  per  cent. 
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of  whom  had  received  no  school  edacation.    The  largest  namber  of  illiterate  recruits 
came  from  the  Polish  provinces  of  the  kingdom. 

In  the  city  of  Berlin,  the  one  session  system  has  been  tried  since  1876,  and  the  resnlt 
^ves  general  satisfaction.  Attendance  is  more  regnlar,  punishments  are  rarer,  and 
the  pupils'  work  is  mnch  better  than  formerly.  The  papils  are  now  able  to  assist 
their  parents  in  the  afternoon.  Teachers  and  papils  enjoy  better  health,  for  there  la 
now  more  time  for  cleaning  and  ventilating  the  school  rooms  daily  and  thoroughly. 

Bavabxa,  oonstitntioiial  monarchy:  Area,  S9,fi93  square  mile«;  population,  5,094,833.    Capital,  Mu- 
nich i  population,  193,034.    MlnlBter  of  worship  and  pnblio  instruction,  Dr.  Ton  Lutz. 

The  examination  of  recruits  for  1875  showed  that  2  per  cent,  of  the  young  men  had 
received  no  satisfactory  school  education.    Illiterates  were  not  found  at  all. 

The  35  preparatory  teachers'  seminaries  have  at  present  1,650  pupils,  and  the  13  reg- 
ular seminaries  have  944  students. 

The  city  of  Munich  had,  in  1874-75, 16  public  schools,  with  279  classes  and  15,253 
pupils.  The  number  of  teachers  was  413;  viz,  237  males  and  176  females. — (Seyf- 
farth's  Chronik  des  Volksschulwesens,  1877.) 

Baxqxt,  oonstitutional  monarchy:  Area,  6,777  square  miles;  population,  9,760,34S.    Capital,  Dresden; 
population,  197,395.    Minister  of  pnblio  instruction,  Dr.  von  Gerber. 

Saxony  has  2,143  public  elementary  schools,  with  8,357  classes,  5,060  teachers,  and 
429,679  pupils;  viz,  212,732  boys  ohd  216,947  girls.  There  are,  besides,  124  private 
schools,  with  711  teachers  and  8,267  pupils ;  viz,  4,178  boys  and  4,089  girls.  The  182 
Sunday  and  evening  schools  have  12,594  pupils  and  626  teachers.  There  are  91  Kin- 
dergarten, with  about  two  thousand  pupils.  The  teachers'  seminaries  number  14; 
viz,  13  Protestant  and  1  Catholic.  The  number  of  teachers  is  133,  and  the  number 
of  students  1,595;  62  are  females. 

For  secondary  instruction  there  are  13  Gymnasia,  with  280  professors  and  3,368 
students ;  12  Roalschulen  of  the  first  rank,  with  202  professors  and  4,129  students ;  and 
13  Realschulen  of  the  second  rank,  with  122  professors  and  1,958  students.  The  11 
technical  schools  have  97  teachers  and  1,013  pupils.  The  higher  institutions  of  learn- 
ing have  251  professors  and  3,754  students. — (AUgemeiue  Schulzeitung,  December  9, 
1876.) 

TrOBTBMBBBO,  Constitutional  monarchy:  Area,  7,675  sq  uare  miles ;  population,  1,881,905.  Capital,  Stutt* 
gart ;  population,  107,873.    Minister  of  public  instruction.  Dr.  von  Gessler. 

The  school  population  of  Wiirtemberg  (6>14)  is  295,923.  All  these  children,  with 
the  exception  of  the  sick,  attend  the  primary  or  secondary  schools.  The  schools  are 
in  excellent  condition,  and  the  teachers  are  all  thoroughly  trained  for  their  work. 
During  the  last  years  a  large  number  of  agricultural  evening  schools  for  adults  have 
been  established  throughout  the  kingdom.  The  number  of  persons  attending  them  is 
estimated  at  25,000.  For  secondary  education  Wiirtemberg  has  185  schools,  (Gymna- 
sien  and  Bealschulen,)  with  16,964  students. 

The  conservatory  of  music  at  Stuttgart  has  a  worldwide  reputation.  It  has  about 
six  hundred  pupils  and  forty  teachers.— (Chronik  des  Volksschulwesens,  1877.) 

DlDBN,  grand  duchy :  Area,  5,851  square  miles ;  population,  1,506,531.    Capital,  Carlsruhe ;  population, 
43,768.    Chief  of  the  education  department,  G.  Kokk. 

The  schools  are  in  a  good  condition,  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  they  will  suffer  very 
much  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  teachers.  Nearly  three  hundred  places  are  now 
vacant,  and  there  is  no  hope  of  getting  a  sufficient  number  of  competent  teachers  to 
fill  these  vacancies.  During  the  last  year  the  number  of  candidactes  who  had  gradu- 
ated from  normal  schools  was  only  59,  while  the  number  of  teachers  pensioned  and 
discharged  and  deceased  was  124. — (Chronik  des  Yolksschulwesens,  1876.) 
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Hub;  goad  dnohy :  Area,  3,868  Bqnare  miles ;  popniation,  883,349.    Capital,  Darmstadt;  population. 
43,937.    Minister  of  the  interior,  Baron  von  Starck. 

The  school  population  (6-14)  is  141,968.  All  children  of  school  age  attend  school, 
aad  the  schools  are  generally  considered  yery  good.  The  teachers'  salaries  have  heen 
considerably  Increased.  The  minimam  salary  is  now  1,000  marks  (1  mark  =  25  cents) 
sad  the  maximum  1,600  marks,  besides  a  dwelling  house  or  compensation  for  house 
leat— (AUgemeine  Schulzeitnng,  1876.) 

Alucs-Lobkaccs,  imperial  land  (Beichsland) :  Area,  5,580  square  miles ;  population,  1,539,408. 

The  school  population  is  259,620;  Tiz^0,400  boys  and  129,220  girls.  Since  the  in- 
tiodaction  of  the  compulsory  school  laws  attendance  is  very  regular.  In  the  city  of 
M&hlhansen  the  average  attendance  has  increased  2,000  within  three  years.  During 
the  year  1^75  sixteen  higher  female  schools,  two  schools  of  agriculture,  and  several 
teehniesl  schools  have  been  established.— (Chronlk  des  Yolksschulwesens,  1876.) 

GtUT  BsiTADr  AXD  Ikelakd,  constitntional  monarchy:  Area,  131,114  sqaare  miles;  popnlation, 
33,«t9,2n.— a.  Ekgulsd  A2ID  WALES:  Population  in  1876,  84,344,010.  Capital,  London;  population, 
3.l«,438. 

The  following  table,  oompUed  from  the  official  report  for  the  year  1875-76,  shows 
tike  progress  of  education  between  the  years  1870  and  1875 : 

1870.  1875. 

L  Estimated  population 22,090, 163       23,944,459 

IL  Number  of  schools  inspected 8,919  14,140 

IlL  Annoal  grant  schools : 

0.  Knmber  of  departments : 

1.  Dayschools. 1 12,061  19,245 

2.  Nightsohoola 2,504  1,392 

1.  Accommodation : 

1.  Day  schoola 1,878,584         3,146,424 

2.  Night  schools,  (not  connected  with  day  schools) 13, 055 

e.  Present  at  examination : 

1.  Day  scholars 1,434.766         2,221,745 

2.  Night  scholars 77,918  37,665 

i.  Average  attendance : 

L  Dayschools 1,152,389  1,837,180 

2.  Nightschools 73,375  48,382 

IT.  Number  of  teachers : 

1.  Certified  teachers 12.467  20,940 

2.  Assistant  teachers 1,262  2,713 

3.  Pnpilteachers 14,304  29,667 

4.  Students  in  traiuiog  colleges 2,097  2,975 

T.  Simple  inspection  schools : 

1.  Accommodation 53,982  82,688 

2.  Present  at  examiuation 39,122  51.976 

3.  Average  attendance 16,599  25,996 

h.  Scotland  :  Population  in  1876,  3,597,811.    Capital,  Edinburgh ;  population,  315,146. 

In  December,  1875,  there  were  2,329  public  schools  under  school  boards  in  Scotland, 
vith  307,055  pupila  on  the  rolls  and  an  average  attendance  of  233,130,  taught  by  3,418 
pnadpal  teachers  and  assistants,  and  3,024  pupil  teachers.  There  were  165  evening 
Kboob,  having  12,343  pupils  on  the  roll  and  an  average  attendance  of  9,803.  In  these 
K^ools  there  were  203  principal  teachers,  103  assistant  teachers,  and  65  pupil  teachers. 

The  school  boards  report  that  during  the  last  school  year,  in  carrying  out  the  com- 
pvisory  clannes  of  the  education  act,  7,499  parents  have  been  summoned  to  appear 
^M&n  their  respective  boards  and  that  notice  has  been  sent  to  421  employers ;  that  279 
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parents  and  1  employer  have  been  prosecuted ;  that  197  of  the  former  were  convicted, 
of  whom  135  were  lined  and  20  imprisoned.  The  number  of  children  who  during  one 
year  have  been  brought  into  school  by  the  operation  of  the  compulsory  clauses  is  esti- 
mated at  28)054.  Of  these  children,  15,516  belong  to  towns  and  12,538  to  rural  par- 
ishes. 

e,  IsXLASD  I  Population  in  1876,  5,317,416.    Capital,  Dublin ;  popolation,  314.666. 

According  to  the  official  report  for  the  year  1875,  the  number  of  pupils  of  national 
schools  was  347,814,  taught  by  9,929  teachers  and  assistants  and  288  teachers  of  needle- 
work.   The  convent  schools  had  37,056  pupils  and  1,681  teachers. 

GoBBCE,  constitational  monarchy:  Area,  19,941  sqaare^niles ;  popnlation,  1,457,864.    Capital,  Athens; 
popolation,  44,510.    MinlBter  of  pablic  instmction,  Mr.  MllissL 

In  1838,  Qreeoe  had  only  75  elementary  schools,  18  Progymnasia,  and  3  Gymnasia, 
with  a  total  number  of  11,000  pupils ;  in  1872  she  had  1,177  elementary  schools,  5  schools 
of  commerce,  4  schools  of  theology,  4  schools  of  navigation,  1  polytechnic  school,  1 
teacher's  seminary,  1  school  of  agriculture,  17  Gymnasia,  1  higher  female  school,  and  1 
university.  The  number  of  common  school  teachers  is  2,273  and  the  number  of  pupils 
77,580 ;  viz,  61,885  boys  and  11,695  girls.  The  number  of  newspapers  in  Greece  is  127, 
4  of  which  are  in  the  French  language.~(Chronik  des  Volksschulwesens,  1876.) 

Italy,  oonstitational  monarchy :  Area,  114,396;  popnlation,  S6,801,154.    Capital,  Borne;  population, 
819,608.    Minister  of  public  instruction,  M.  Cq»pino. 

Italy  has  115  normal  schools,  with  815  teachers  and  6,130  students ;  18,243  publio 
schools  for  boys,  with  17,900  teachers  and  801,358  pupils ;  3,228  mixed  schoohi,  with 
3,266. teachers  and  174,723  pupils  ;  3,892  private  schools  for  boys,  with  4,035  teachers 
and  72,141  pupils ;  3,982  private  schools  for  girls,  with  4,168  teachers  and  88,890  pupils; 
1,292  mixed  private  schools,  with  1,378  teachers  and  31,077  pupils ;  1,099  infant  schools, 
with  2,627  teachers  and  130,806  pupils ;  9,809  evening  schools,  with  11,548  teachers  and 
375,947  pupils ;  4,743  Sunday  schools,  with  5,020  teachers  and  154,585  pupils. 

According  to  a  report  of  General  Torre,  in  1872,  54,675  of  96,363  recruits  were  illiter- 
ate. Italy  has  compulsory  school  laws ;  but  as  the  clergy  still  have  control  of  many 
schools,  it  is  very  difficult  to  enforce  attendance.  Some  communities  have  established 
unsectarian  schools.  In  Rome  these  schools  are  attended  by  14,838  pupils.  In  the 
city  of  Naples  more  t))an  one-half  of  the  persons  who  applied  for  marriage  licenses  in 
1874  were  wholly  illiterate. — (Educatore  Italiano,  December,  1876.) 

Jafak,  absolute  monarchy:  Area,  156,604  square   miles;   popnlation,  33,579,909.    Capital,  Tokio; 
population,  674,447.    Acting  minister  of  education,  Fi:^imaro  Tanaka. 

There  were  in  Japan,  in  1876,  246  middle  school  districts;  elementary  school  districts, 
46,115 ;  school  population,  4,923,272,  viz,  2,563,700  male  and  2,359,572  female ;  number 
of  attendants,  1,590,115,  viz,  1,183,731  males  and  406,384  females;  number  of  non- 
attendants,  3,333,157,  viz,  1,379,969  males  and  1,953,183  females ;  pupils  under  six  and 
over  fourteen  years,  146,452,  viz,  130,037  males  and  16,415  females;  elementary  schools, 
20,017,  viz,  17,696  public  and  2,321  private ;  middle  schools,  32,  viz,  11  public  and  21 
private ;  normal  schools,  53 ;  foreign  language  schools,  91 ;  government  colleges  for 
special  branches,  2 ;  whole  number  of  colleges  and  schools.  20,195 ;  pupils  of  public 
and  private  elementary  schools,  1,71,4,768,  viz,  1,297,240  males  and  417,528  females; 
pupils  of  public  and  private  middle  schools,  3,153,  viz,  3,125  males  and  28  females  ; 
pupils  of  normal  schools,  5,072,  viz,  4,998  males  and  74  females;  pupils  of  foreign 
language  schools,  6,638,  viz,  6,230  males  and  408  females ;  pupils  of  government  col- 
leges for  special  sciences,  548 ;  whole  number  of  pupils,  1,730,179,  viz,  1,312,141  malea 
and  418,038  females ;  percentage  of  population  under  instruction,  5.15 ;  total  number 
of  native  and  foreign  teachers,  37,736,  viz,  37,057  males  and  679  females.— (Second 
annual  report  of  the  minister  of  education,  published  in  1876.) 
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nEnoLAJDB,  eonstitatkniAl  monarchy :  An%  S0,527  sqiiAro  mHet ;  popnlation,  3,809,597.    Capital, 
The  Hague;  population,  i00,S54. 

Tbe  nnmber  of  primary  schools  is  3,790,  and  the  number  of  pnpils  500,059.  The 
total  number  of  teachers  is  11,465 ;  yiz,  8,991  males  and  2,474  females. 

There  is  a  large  nnmber  of  evening  schools,  with  23,791  pnpils;  and  241  repeating 
and  Sandaj  schools,  with  573  teachers  and  10,975  pnpils. 

For  secondary  instmetion  there  are  36  schools,  with  348  teachers  and  4,504  pnpils. 

Thera  is  besides  a  royal  polytechnic  school,  with  25  professors  and  236  students. — 
(YenUg  van  den  staat  der  scholen,  1874-75.) 

PonoBii^  eonstitatioDalmooarehy :  Area.  36,510  square  miles ;  population,  3,995,150.   Capital,  Lisbont 
population,  S34,063.    Minister  of  the  interior,  A.  Bodrifiues  Saqipaio. 

Portogal  has  2,240  primary  schools  with  113,097  pnpils.  For  secondary  instruction 
there  are  18  lyceums  with  2,385  pupils,  and  123  other  institutions  with  about  5,000 
papiU. 

Higher  institutions  of  learning  are  the  University  of  Coimbra,  with  52  professors 
and  913 students;  the  polytechnic  school  of  Lisbon,  with  174  students;  the  military 
sesdemy,  with  272  students ;  the  polytechnic  school  of  Oporto,  with  109  students. 
Tbe  total  annual  expenditure  for  education  is  (1,200,000. — (Chronik  des  Yolksschul- 

▼€•608,1877.) 

ScBBA,  absolnte  monarchy :  Area,  8,444,768  square  miles ;  population,  86,586,000.    Capital,  St  Peters- 
burg ;  population,  667,963.    Minister  of  public  instruction.  Dr.  Tolstoi. 

StLperioT  UutrmcUon. —  On  the  1st  of  January,  1874,  there  were  8  universities  in  Rus- 
ns,  irhlch  were  situated  at  St.  Petersburg,  Moscow,  Kharkoff,  Kazan,  Kieff,  Odessa, 
IK>rpat,  and  Warsaw.  The  number  of  professors  was  569,  and  the  number  of  students 
6,145;  vU,  2,249  in  the  faculty  of  law,  1,922  in  the  faculty  of  medicine,  883  inmath- 
ttutica,  501  in  philology,  86  in  theology,  and  48  in  the  department  of  Oriental  lan- 

The  Imperial  Institute  of  History  and  Philology  admits  about  one  hundred  students, 
BMit  of  whom  aspire  to  situations  under  tbe  jurisdiction  of  the  ministry  of  public  in- 
■traetioo.  The  goyemment  defrays  all  the  expenses  of  this  establishment.  Talented 
y<*ing  men  are  also  sent  to  foreign  countries  for  the  study  of  languages.  The  library 
of  the  institute  has  9,000  volumes. 

The  two  lyceums,  ac  Yarosloff  and  Niejene,  had  216  students  in  1873.  Yarosloff  has 
a  lihcsry  of  5,300  works. 

Od  the  Ist  of  January,  1874,  the  veterinary  school  of  Kharkoff  had  144,  and  that  of 
Doipst  30  students;  28 students  passed  the  prescribed  examination  and  were  allowed 
topTMtiae. 

The  number  of  students  at  the  Agricultural  and  Sylvicultural  Institute  at  Nova- 
^^^Isxaodria  in  1874  was  52 ;  viz,  39  in  the  agricultural  and  13  in  the  sylvicultural  de- 
ptttment. 

Stcmtdar^  Uutruction, — ^There  were,  in  1874, 123  Gymnasia  and  44  Progymnasia.  The 
teUl  number  of  students  was  4,200. 

Prenotts  to  the  year  1874  there  were  only  30  professional  schools  in  Russia,  but 
tbe  ministry  of  public  instruction  has  since  established  43  new  schools  in  different 
cities.    In  1873  the  professional  schools  were  attended  by  4,275  pnpils. 

The  three  theological  schools  wore  attended  by  1,418  students,  of  whom  570  belonged 
to  the  orthodox  church. 

i'nmary  instructUnL-^  Number  of  elementary  schools  in  1876,  24,431 ;  number  of 
l«pU»,  1,006,719 ;  viz,  806,965  boys  and  199,754  girls. 

Tbe  expenditures  for  primary  education  in  1873  were  4,762,678  roubles,  (7  roubles =1 
?euid  sterling.) 
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There  is  at  present  only  one  scbool  for  3,294  inhabitants,  and  the  following  table 
shows  that  school  attendance  is  anything  but  satisfactory : 


ProviDC6t 

School 

popolatioD, 

(7-14.) 

Proportion  of  attendance  in  1873. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Dorpat 

100,899 
163,143 
62,405 
55,173 
69,328 
115,858 
164,614 
64,556 
63,507 

lof  15. 
lof  28. 
lof  43. 
lof  50. 
lof  47. 
1  of  47. 
lof.^8. 
lof  77. 
lof  105. 

lof  94. 

Warsaw 

lof  61. 

St.  Petersbuig 

lof  108 

Odessa 

lof  233. 

Vilna 

1  of  510. 

Kharkoff 

lof  511. 

Kazan 

lof  333. 

Kietr 

lof  658. 

Mosoow 

lof  498. 

The  minister  of  public  instruction  adds  the  following  remarks  to  these  statistics : 

The  above  table  proves  that  our  x>opnlation  does  not  appreciate  the  value  of 
instruction,  and  if  this  is  true  of  our  population  in  general,  it  is  especially  true  of  the 
female  population  in  many  of  our  provinces. 

Speaking  of  the  school  teachers  and  their  training,  the  minister  says: 

We  have  unfortunately  too  small  a  number  of  teachers,  and  those  few  are  far  from 
being  competent  to  do  their  work.  The  small  salaries  have  doubtless  caused  this  de- 
plorable condition. 

According  to  a  report  of  the  inspectors  of  four  large  provinces,  .500  schools  had  no 
teachers  at  all,  and  3,000  schools  were  in  charge  of  ignorant  persons.  It  is  therefore 
absolutely  necessary  to  establish  more  teachers'  seminaries.  The  small  number  of  45 
seminaries  with  2,725  pupils  cannot  furnish  a  sufficient  number  of  competent  teachers 
for  our  large  country. 

Misoellaneoue. — In  1874  there  were  216  ladies'  high  schools,  with  27,577  pupils.  The 
total  expenditures  in  1873  amounted  to  1,231,277  roubles,  (7  roubles  —  1  pound  sterling.) 

Number  of  private  schools  in  the  whole  empire,  1.728;  number  of  pupils, -59,685; 
viz :  29,604  boys  and  30,081  girls.  There  are  343  private  schools  in  St.  Petersburg, 
and  129  in  Moscow. — (Rapport  du  ministre  de  Tinstruction  publique  pour  Pexercioe 
1873,  St.  P6tersbourg,  1876.) 

Sbrvia,  principality,  nominally  belonging  to  Turkey,  bat  semi-independent  since  1856:  Area,  151,600 
square  miles ;  population,  1,338,505.  Capital,  Belgrade ;  population,  26,674.  Minister  of  tlie  interior, 
M.  MUoikovitoh. 

Servia,  which  has  1,200,000  inhabitants,  possesses  a  university  with  17  professors  and 
196  students ;  a  theological  seminary,  with  11  professors  and  279 students;  17  Gymnasia, 
with  59  professors  and  1,186  pupils;  11  industrial  schools,  with  49  professors  and 
546  pupils ;  1  teachers'  seminary,  with  11  professors  and  59  students ;  1  female  high 
school,  with  26  teachers  and  238  pupils ;  507  common  schools,  with  627  teachers  and 
22,756  pupils,  and  13  free  schools.  Each  common  school  has  an  average  number  of 
44  pupils,  and  each  teacher  34  pupils. 

Amoug  the  recruits  of  the  Servian  army  there  were  only  15  per  cent,  who  could  read 
and  write.  As  22  per  cent,  of  the  former  had  received  a  school  education  it  is  evi- 
dent that  7  per  cent,  of  the  young  men  forgot  all  they  had  learned  in  school. 

As  agriculture  is  the  almost  exclusive  occupation  of  the  Servian  people,  and  large 
cities  are  very  scarce,  the  country  deserves  great  credit  for  having  established  nearly 
600  schools  in  a  period  of  40  years.  A  teachers'  seminary  was  established  m  1871  at 
Kragniewatz,  the  centre  of  the  country.    The  candidates  are  obliged  to  sei-ve  the 
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for  six  yesra  as  ieseherB;  tiiis  does  not,  however,  rolieye  them  from  militaiy 

Th0  temikaaf  wmaimmty  has  a  physiei^  cahinet,  a  chemical  laboratory,  and  a  library 
o<  about  9^000  Tolmnes. — (Freie  padagogische  Blatter,  Wien,  1876.) 

Smb^  u—irihitifil  nonaichy:  Azmk  18S.756  aquatt  miles  i  population,  18,835,506.    Ci^itel,  Madrid  i 
popolatiom,  332,024.    Minister  of  the  interior,  P.  Bomero  y  Bobledo. 

Middle  class  edaoatioD  is  given  in  58  public  colleges  by  757  professors  to  13,881  pupils. 
T%t  expendiuiree  for  pablio  edacation  by  the  goyernment  amoanted  to  £250,000  in 
18:6.— (Stateman's  Yearbook,  1877.) 

tmwamx,  wstUiitfoiMl  monareliy:  Area,  171,740  sq-mrs  mQes;  popiriitton,-4,341,590.    Capltsl,  Stock* 

bolm;  popolatioa,  150,4M. 

Of  23,893  reomits,  who  were  examined  in  1874,  49  per  cent,  could  read  fluently,  48 
pv  ceDi.  read  middling  well,  and  3  per  cent,  could  not  read  at  all.  In  writing  24  ptsr 
•■it.  were  good,  62  per  cent,  defective,  and  14  per  cent,  conld  not  write. — (Chronik  des- 
Tolkaachiilweaens,  1876.) 

SvmsBuucDi,  eonfedenlerepaUle:  Axea,  15,<33  square  miles ;  popoktloo,  8,609,147.  Capital,  Becns;: 

popnlatioii,  36,061. 

SwitaerlaDd  has  at  present  5,095  schools,  with  411,800  pupils  and  7,480  teachers.  The> 
BSBber  of  school  libiaries  is  1,216,  %iid  the  number  of  volumes  327,297.  The  26  nor- 
mal fchools  have  182  teachers  and  1,505  students. 

The  following  statistics  refer  to  education  in  the  Canton  Berne : 

iVoMrysdkooZs.— Number  in  December,  1875,  1,734.  Number  of  pupils,  92,232;  via,. 
46,314  boys  and  45,918  girls.  The  number  of  teachers  was  1,719 ;  viz,  1,114  males  and 
tt&  ftnnAUim.  The  78  private  schools  were  attended  by  4,610  pupils.  There  are  two- 
■stitutiona  for  deaf-mutes  which  are  supported  by  the  state. 

JfydZedoM  9<Aool$.-^The  52  ProgynmaBia  and  Bealsohulen  had  together  228- 
teaehera  and  were  attended  by  3,406  pupils. 

JStaekai^  ■wiaffriet.— -The  4  seminaries  received  a  government   grant  of  119,900* 


Gymmana, — ^The  number  of  Gymnasia  was  3  and  the  number  of  pupils  832. 

Vmwermtg  of  Bem^^Number  of  students  during  the  winter  semester,  1675-^6,  345.. 

Veterimary  9dufol  at  Berne,  —This  institution  h^  in  1875, 10  professors  and  assistants.. 
Th€  niunber  of  lectures  given  was  20  each  week.  The  number  of  students  is  not  meut 
tioacd. — (Schweizerische  Lehrerzeitung,  1876,  No.  38.) 

TAExr,  absolute  moosrchy:  Axea,(Tarkey  In  Boiope,)  138,964  sqnare  miles ;  population,  8,315,000.. 

Pablie  iiMtniction  is  fai  a  most  lamentable  eonditloD.  We  not  seldom  see  in  Tnrkey 
tavted  eabool-hoases,  almost  fallen  to  rains.  Old  inscriptions  above  their  doors, 
itiil  tell  us  that  they  were  once  used  for  educational  purposes. 

The  iostroction  given  in  these  schools  was  doubtless  very  defective  and  one-sided;. 
tat  te  was  ai  least  better  than  notfaiag.  At  present,  public  instruction  has  entirely 
in  the  Turkish  provinces.— (Wiener  Fr^e  pi&dagogische  Blotter,  December  2,. 

n.— North  AxEsitA  akd  South  Amibica. 

BxrusuCjOoofederate  republic:  Area,  515,700  square  miles  i  esthnated  popniatlon,  1,130,000^ 
Ayissi    popolatioD,  177,787.   Minister  of  pablio  instmction.  Dr.  D.   Onesimo- 

Tke  following  statistics  have  been  kindly  transmitted  to  thisoi&oe  by  the  Argentine 
ritaMsr  at  Washington,  Dr.  Manuel  R.  GMcia. 
Ihi  aebool  population  (6-14)46  504,800.    The  number  of  primary  schools  for  jboth 
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86X68  i8  1,900,  and  th6  namb6r  of  popiU,  120,000.  For  86condary  inatraotion  there  sre 
14  colleges,  with  4,558  pnpils,  and  for  snperior  edncation  there  is  a  aniversity  with 
334  etndente.  For  the  training  of  teachers  there  are  7  normal  and  preparatory  schools, 
with  1,439  pnpils. 

Biuzn.,  ooDstltatioiuil  monftiohy:  Area,  3,875,3^  squoro  miles ;  population,  10,108,891.    Capital,  Bio 

de  Janeiro ;  population,  374,973. 

Pnblio  edncation  is  divided  into  three  distinct  forms  or  classes,  namely:  primary, 
secondary  or  preparatory,  and  scientific  or  superior.  The  primary  instruction  in  the 
capital  is  under  the  charge  of  the  general  assembly,  and  in  the  provinces  under  the 
provincial  assemblies.  According  to  the  constitution,  primary  education  is  gratuitous, 
and  it  will  become  compulsory  as  soon  as  the  government  considers  it  opportune.  Not- 
withstanding the  efforts  of  the  legislature  in  recent  years  for  the  spread  of  education, 
it  is  still  in  a  very  backward  state,  and  the  public  schools  were  frequented  in  1874  by 
only  140,000  pupils.— (Statesman's  Yearbook,  1877.) 

Canada,  (Dominion  of  Canada,)  BritiihposseMion:  Area,  3,540,000 sqnare  miles ;  popolatkm,  3,833,138. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  work  **  I/instruction  publique  an  Canada,  par  M. 
Chauveau,  ancien  ministre  de  Pinstmction  publique,  Quebec,  1876." 

General  remariba.— Public  instruction,  in  most  provinces,  is  under  the  control  of  a 
•council  of  edncation  and  of  one  or  more  superintendents. 

In  the  province  of  Quebec  there  is  a  superintendent  and  two  secretaries,  one  Catholic 
:and  one  Protestant.  The  council  of  edncation  has  a  Catholic  and  a  Protestant  section. 
The  bishops  are  ex  ofScio  members  of  the  council. 

In  the  province  of  Manitoba  there  are  two  superintendents  of  public  instruction,  a 
•Catholic  and  a  Protestant,  and  the  council  of  edncation  has  a  Catholic  and  a  Protes- 
tant section. 

Newfoundland  has  no  council  of  education ;  she  has  only  three  superintendents,  one 
ior  the  Catholics,  one  for  the  Episcopalians,  ai\d  one  for  the  Methodists.  Schools  of 
•other  religious  denominations  are  provisionally  under  the  control  of  the  two  Protes- 
tant superintendents. 

In  the  provinces  of  Ontario,  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  and'British  Columbia,  the 
oreligious  element  is  not  recognized  in  the  organization  of  councils  of  public  instruction. 

The  province  of  Ontario  has  substituted  for  the  council  of  public  instruction  a 
•committee  of  the  executive  council,  and  for  the  superintendent,  a  minister  of  public 
iinstruotion  with  a  deputy  minister. 

In  New  Brunswick  the  council  of  public  instruction  is  composed  of  the  lieutenant 
.governor,  of  members  of  the  executive  committee,  and  of  the  superintendent  of  edn- 
•cation. 

In  Nova  Scotia  the  members  of  the  executive  committee  form  the  council  of  public 
instruction,  and  the  superintendent  acts  as  secretary  of  the  connciL 

Prince  Edward  Island  has  a  bureau  of  education,  composed  of  eleven  members 
'Who  are  appointed  by  government. 

Instruction  is  entirely  gratuitous  in  the  province  of  Ontario. 

In  the  provinces  of  Ontario,  Manitoba,  and  British  Columbia  school  attendance  is 
•compulsory,  and  the  laws  are  strictly  enforced. 

In  the  province  of  Quebec  no  compulsory  laws  are  in  existence,  but  the  parents  have 
iio  pay  school  fees  for  all  their  children  of  school  age,  (7-14,)  no  matter  whether  they 
■aend  them  to  school  or  not.  This  is  in  a  certain  degree  equivalent  to  a  compulsory  sys- 
tem and  has  proved  a  success. 

The  children  of  the  poor  are  in  all  the  provinces  admitted  free  to  the  public  schools, 
and  the  governments  of  the  provinces  grant  subsidies  to  such  districts  and  towns  as 
are  too  poor  to  establish  and  maintain  schools. 

All  the  provinces,  excepting  Newfoundland,  Manitoba,  and  British  Columbia,  have 
several  normal  schools.    In  the  province  of  Ontario  there  are  two  normal  schools, 
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Tkj  an  non-eeetarian  and  open  for  both  sexes.  In  the  proyince  of  Qaebec  all  the 
BOCBsl  sebooU  are  sectarian. 

The  niunber  of  female  teaohen  is  larger  by  far  than  that  of  male  teachers  in  all  the 
inrinces,  excepting  Newfoundland. 

The  number  of  young  men  who  embrace  teaching  as  a  profession  is  very  small.  Such 
M  are  talented  and  ambitious  find  more  Inorative  occupations. 

hi  some  proTtnoee  the  teachers'  salaries  have  been  raised.  Ontario  and  British  Co- 
loihia  are  far  in  advance  of  other  provinces  in  this  re^^ect. 

la  the  province  of  Quebec  the  salaries  are  comparatively  small,  because  a  large 
sasber  of  religions  persons  who  have  made  teaching  their  profession,  prepare  and 
oier  teachers  foramall  salaries,  and  this  is  not  the  only  reason  why  preference  is  given 
to  them.  Nevertheless  it  is  a  great  negligence  on  the  part  of  school  authorities  that 
kj  teachers  are  not  better  paid,  and,  what  is  still  worse,  that  the  small  amount  to 
vUeb  they  are  entitled  is  not  regularly  paid. 

Teachers'  oonf  evences  are  held  in  almost  all  the  provinces. 

The  number  of  educational  Journals  published  in  the  different  provinces  is  five ;  viz, 
tvo  in  the  province  of  Quebec,  one  in  the  province  of  Ontario,  one  in  Nova  Scotia, 
aa<  one  in  New  Brunswick. 

StHfiowB  in9truetUm.—The  two  provinces  in  which  the  system  of  public  instruction 
)•  aheolately  non-sectarian  are  New  Brunswick  and  British  Columbia.  In  Nova  Scotia 
aad  Prince  Edward  Island  the  minority  (Catholics)  have  by  common  consent  the 
ptirikge  of  combining  religious  with  secular  instruction. '  In  Nova  Scotia  no  steps 
hare  jet  been  taken  to  abolish  this  system ;  but  it  seems  as  if  the  school  system  of 
PiiDce  Edward  Island  is  rapidly  approaching  the  system  of  New  Brunswick.  In  the 
parince  of  Ontario  the  religious  minorities.  Catholics  or  Protestants,  can  obtain  sep- 
arate schools  under  very  easy  conditions. 

la  the  province  of  Qaebec,  the  Protestant  minority  have  obtamed  many  privileges 
vhieh  are  by  far  superior  to  those  which  the  Catholics  ei\joy  in  the  province  of  On- 


In  the  province  of  Hanitoba  the  division  is  still  more  complete.  There  are  two  sec- 
tioaa  in  the  council  of  public  instruction,  two  superintendents,  and  separate  schools, 
vhich  are  either  Catholic  or  Protestant. 

In  the  province  of  Newfoundland  the  Catholics  are  not  only  completely  separated 
frm  the  Proteetants,  but  the  different  Protestant  denominations  have  each  their  super- 
iatendenta,  their  commissioners,  and  their  subsidies,  proportioned  according  to  their 
population.  Five  religious  denominations  have  thus  far  been  recognized  by  law ;  viz, 
the  Catholics,  the  Episcopalians,  the  Methodists,  the  Presbyterians,  and  the  Congrega- 


Gmeral  9taMtUe$, — According  to  modem  views,  the  reports  on  public  instruction 
ought  to  embrace  the  following  division :  Superior  education,  secondary  education, 
•pedal  edueation,  and  primary  education,  with  the  subdivisions  of  elementary  and 
advanced  elementary  instruction.  Since  no  uniform  system  of  classification  exists  in 
the  different  provinces,  this  rteum^  has  not  been  made  with  strict  reference  to  the 
abo^e  division. 

There  are  still  other  grave  difficulties  to  surmount,  and  this  ought  to  induce  the 
•ehool  authorities  of  the  different  provinces  to  agree  upon  some  plan  for  the  publica- 
tion (rf  uniform  statistics,  which  would  facilitate  the  compilation  of  statistics  for  the 
vMe  Dominion. 

Superior  education  has  been  slowly  established  and  gradually  developed  in  the 
pNTiaeee  where  it  exists  at  present.  The  University  of  Toronto  and  the  McQill  Uni- 
fanitj  were  chartered  in  1827,  and  the  Laval  University,  although  only  chartered  in 
ySH,  can  be  traced  back  to  the  year  1663.  The  University  of  New  Brunswick  was  first 
chartered  in  1800,  and  that  of  Nova  Scotia  in  178a  Classical  colleges,  which  are 
■•i^y  connected  with  universities,  exist  in  every  province. 

b  ik0  ftdlowing  tabke  of  all  the  institutions  of  learning,  there  is  given  the  exact 
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namber  of  schoola,  inolading  independent  establishments,  whicb  are  not  mentioned  in 
the  official  reports  of  tbe  different  provinces,  with  the  exception  of  Ontario  and  Qaobec. 
The  statement,  as  given  below,  is  based  upon  the  latesji  reliable  information  which 
coold  be  obtained.  Even  in  the  provinces  of  Ontario  and  Quebec  several  special 
schools  have  been  om^ted  in  the  official  reports : 
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Hie  following  tsVle  containfl  a  comparison  of  the  different  provinooe  of  the  Do- 


Id  compiling  the  tahle  the  European  method  has  heen  followed  in  comparing  the 
total  population  with  the  total  number  of  registered  pupils.  More  exact  information 
rehdve  to  the  state  of  affiairs  could  be  obtained  by  comparing  the  school  population 
with  the  average  attendance  of  all  pupils  below  the  age  of  16 ;  but  in  many  prov- 
inees  this  number  is  not  given  except  in  the  schools  of  the  government. 

C^mparaUve  t4Me  hy  provinoes  of  school  siaHatica  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 
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Jkmfoundland. — The  first  efforts  to  establish  public  instruction  were  made  under  the 
Covtcnnient  of  Yice-Admiral  Oambier,  appointed  in  1802.  The  city  of  St.  Johns  had 
at  that  time  3,430  inhabltaats,  two-thirds  of  whom  were  Catholics.  The  governor  con* 
suited  the  leading  ministecs  of  the  Protestant  and  Catholic  Churches  in  reference  to 
taa  establishment  of  free  schools  for  poor  childrmi  of  both  religions  persnasiona 
£veiy  oitizen  furnished  voluntarily  his  contribution,  and  the  funds  thus  obtained  were 
divided  between  the  two  religiouB  denominations  in  proportion  to  their  ]>opulation. 
Bshopls  were  established  and  opened  every  Sunday  morning  and  aftemoon»  and  once 
or  twice  on  week  days.    This  system  was  very  beneficial  and  successfuL 

Until  the  year  1843  contributions  for  school  purposes  were  entirely  voluntary.  In 
lt$43  an  annual  grant  of  $s20/XH)  was  appropriated  by  the  government^  to  be  equally 
dtrided  between  Catholics  and  Protestants.  The  school  fees  were  fixed  at  $1  per  pupil 
Itor  annum.  The  poor  wve  exempted  from  this  payment.  In  1844  a  law  was  passed 
wdaoBg  the  establishment  of  the  Academy  of  St.  Johns.  Since  that  time  several 
^Omk  legislative  and  administrative  measures  have  been  adopted.  The  author  of  the 
History  of  Newfoundland,  in  1863,  states  that  in  spite  of  an  annual  expenditure  of 
t&fOOO,  the  progress  of  education  is  still  very  insignificant,  and  he  adds  that  the 
greatsst  obstacle  is  found  in  the  apathy  of  the  parents. 

The  present  school  inspectors,  Mr.  Haddon,  Protestant,  and  Mr.  Eelley,  Catholic, 
teres  in  demanding  a  change  in  the  presenl  system.  Mr.  Haddon  insists  upon  the 
Citablidunent  of  a  normal  school.  He  also  expresses  himself  strongly  in  favor  of  sec- 
terian  schools.  The  government  grant  for  Protestant  schools,  in  1873,  amounted  to 
$33,105^  and  the  school  fees  to  $2,250.    The  average  salary  of  teachers  was  |170. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  progress  the  Protestant  schools  have  made  dnring  tbm 
last  years : 
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The  report  of  the  Catholic  school  inspector  mentions  108  schools,  with  4,647  pnpils, 
nnder  the  control  of  the  Catholic  bureau.  The  bishop  of  St.  Johns  has  foonded  a 
college,  nnder  the  direction  of  priests ;  and  the  Sisters  in  the  dioceses  of  St.  Johns 
and  Havre  de  GrAoe  conduct  18  schools,  with  about  1,600  pupils. 

The  schools  of  Labrador  are  under  the  control  of  the  district  Judge,  who  reports  to 
the  Qovemment.  In  his  latest  report ,  this  official  mentions  5  schools,  with  the  same 
number  of  teachers  (2  male  and  3  female  )  and  162  pupils.  The  average  salary  of  teach- 
ers is  $340. 

According  to  the  foregoing  details,  the  total  number  of  schools  in  Newfoundland  is 
314,  and  the  total  number  of  pupils  16,058.  The  latter  number  is  large,  i'  ^®  take 
into  consideration  that  the  population  of  Newfoundland  is  generally  poor  and  scattered 
oyer  an  immense  area. 

A  new  school  law  for  the  province  of  Newfoundland  was  passed  in  1874  and  confirmed 
in  1876.  According  to  this  law  the  sum  of  $58,437  is  annually  devoted  to  public  instnc- 
tion,  being  equally  divided  among  the  recognized  denominations  in  proportion  to  their 
population.  The  law  further  allows,  under  the  above  conditions,  |4,000  for  poor  school 
districts,  (1,000  for  the  purchase  of  books,  |4,051  for  the  training  of  teachers,  (3,909 
for  the  inspection  of  schools,  and  $5,886  for  commercial  schools.  In  regard  to  religious 
instruction,  the  laws  forbid  teachers  to  compel  attendance  whenever  parents  object 
to  it. 

The  report  of  Mr.  Kelly,  inspector  for  Catholic  schools,  makes  the  following  state- 
ment for  the  year  1875  :  Number  of  schools  that  furnished  reports,  109 ;  number  of 
pupils  on  the  roll,  5,529 ;  average  attendance,  3,021 ;  highest  amount  of  teachers' 
salary,  $360 ;  average  salary,  $80  to  $100.  • 

ifanOofta.— According  to  the  first  report  on  the  missions  of  Manitoba,  published  in 
1839,  thero  were  only  two  elementary  schools  in  that  vast  territory.  These  schoola  were 
connected  with  the  Catholic  missions  established  by  two  priests  in  1818. 

In  1844,  Bishop  Provencher  visited  Canada  and  France,  where  he  procured  the  ser- 
vices of  several  new  missionaries  and  teachers  for  Manitoba.  Their  number  has  since 
then  increased  considerably. 

According  to  a  report  of  the  Protestant  superintendent  of  schools,  Mr.  Pinkham,  the 
number  of  schools  in  1872  was  17  and  the  number  of  pupils  977 ;  vis,  530  boys  and  447 
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girit.  The  Catholic  eaperintendeiit,  Mr.  Dnbno,  mentions  in  his  report  18  schools,  with 
QKIpapils. 

There  has  been  for  several  years  a  college  and  a  clerical  seminary  at  St.  Boniface, 
the  seat  of  the  archbishop. 

The  first  school  law  for  Manitoba,  sanctioned  in  1871,  has  been  amended  four  times. 
The  law  of  1875  abolished  the  old  system  of  appointing  an  equal  number  of  members 
of  the  two  leading  denominations,  Catliolics  and  Protestants,  for  the  council  of  edn- 
estioii.  The  coancU  consists  now  of  22  members,  12  Catholics  and  10  Protestants. 
The  law  of  1875  also  prescribes  the  division  of  government  grants  in  proportion  to  the 
total  number  of  Protestant  and  Catholic  children  between  the  ages  of  5  and  16  years. 
The  law  of  1876  makes  school  attendance  compulsory  in  all  the  cities  for  children  be- 
tween 7  and  12  years  of  age. 

According  to  the  latest  report  of  Mr.  Tass^  Catholic  superintendent  of  schools,  the 
Bomber  of  schools  during  the  first  semester  of  the  year  1874-'75  was  21,  and  the  number 
of  pupils  998 ;  vix,  534  boys  and  464  girls.  The  average  atteodauce  was  594.  Ten  of 
these  schools  are  conducted  by  religious  persons  and  eleven  by  lay  teachers. 

The  report  of  Mr.  Pinkham,  the  Protestant  superintendent,  gives  the  number  of 
Protestant  schools  during  the  same  period  as  22,  and  the  number  of  pupils  as  1,248 ; 
vis,  695  boys  and  533  girls.  •  The  average  attendance  was  635.  There  is  also  a  Protes- 
tsat  eollege,  under  the  direction  of  the  bishop  of  Rupert's  Land.  The  Protestant 
snperintendent  recomiiiends  the  abolition  of  the  sectarian  school  system ;  but  the  leg- 
idatore  is  not  inclined  to  adopt  this  suggestion. 

The  saperintendents  receive  a  salary  of  t600  and  travelling  expenses. 

CsHTBAL  AMmciir  STATii:  Total  ax«A,  1S5,S74  square  rnHeo. 

Omat$mtUa. — In  Guatemala,  by  a  late  decree  primary  education  is  made  gratuitous 
and  oompolsory.  The  number  of  pupils  in  1874  was  20,528.  The  total  amount  ex- 
peoded  by  the  government  for  public  instruction  was  $64,779. 

Guatemala  has  a  polytechnic  school,  a  university,  two  normal  schools,  a  school  of 
aedieine  and  law,  and  several  other  institutions  of  learning  in  the  capital.  The  poly- 
teefanlc  school  and  the  two  normal  schools  are  conduct4d  by  foreigners. 

SmiSmhmdar. — San  Salvador  has  about  twenty-eight  thousand  pupils,  two  normal 
schools,  and  a  university.    In  the  year  1873,  |50,068  were  expended  for  public  instruo- 

B6mdmrm9, — In  Honduras  there  are  said  to  be  275  schools  with  9,000  pupils.  Hon- 
dnas  has  a  oniversity  and  a  college. 

11  is  generally  reputed  that  Honduras  is  more  backward  in  point  of  education  than 
any  of  the  other  states.  The  government  of  President  Leiva  has  taken  the  most 
active  st^s  to  remedy  this  evil. 

JKosrsfMB. — In  Nicaragua  there  are  180  schools  and  4,500  pupils.  Primary  education 
isgratoitoos. 

There  are  three  colleges  and  one  university  in  the  state.  The  government  expends 
|M,000  a  year  for  education. 

Cmia  Biem. — According  to  the  last  ofiOcial  report  of  the  minister  of  public  instructiou,. 
ftefe  were  95  public  primary  schools  and  5,755  pupils. 

Tbsie  is  one  university  and  several  colleges. 

The  government  appropriation  for  public  instruction  fbr  1874  was  $72,138.  Primary* 
•dneation  is  gratuitous  and  compulsory. 

Although  there  are  many  universities  in  Central  America,  it  seems  to  be  generally 
admitted  that  the  standard  of  education  is  not  very  high. 

Education  in  Central  America  has  passed  from  the  hands  of  the  priests  into  those « 
oftbehuty. 

The  study  of  the  English  language  has  become  more  general  In  the  colleges  and  uni- 
I  as  wall  as  in  private  schools. — (Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States,  1876.)  i 
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CBiEJ,xepabUo:Aie%iafii»606Bqiian  miles;  p(viilattOB,liOCB^         dvibO,  Bs^iaeo ;  p«pid«tt«ii,  1«$,M4. 

The  following  statistics  have  been  kindly  transmitted  to  this  Office  by  Hon.  F.  O.  J. 
EiTa7iUriz,  of  the  Chilian  legation : 

The  total  number  of  schools  in  1875  was  1,359 ;  viz,  818  poblio  and  541  private.  Xhe 
total  number  of  pupils  was  89^05 ;  viz,  65,875  in  public  and  23,630  in  private  achoola. 

Jamaica,  Biitlah  ocHoaj :  Area,  6,400  square  miles ;  popnlatiloii,  506,154.    Cftpitvl,  Klnsston ;  popalA- 
tSoa,  S5t.000.   Inspector  of  sehosis,  John  A.  Ssnge. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  report  of  April  12, 1877 : 

Number  of  elementary  schools,  569 ;  number  of  pupils  on  the  rolls,  46,654 ;  sverafj^e 
attendance,  27,270.  Number  of  government  schools,  2;  number  of  pupils  on  the  roIlB, 
176;  average  attendance,  118.  Number  of  endowed  schools,  15;  number  of  pupils  on 
the  rolls,  1,621 ;  average  attendance,  1,160.  Number  of  normal  schools,  5;  number  of 
pupils,  104.  Total  number  of  schools,  591 ;  total  number  of  pupils  on  the  rolls,  48,555 ; 
total  average  attendance,  28,652.  Total  expenditure  for  education  in  Jamaioa, 
£45,616. 

TTT.—  AtwmAT.^MA. 

New  SodTH  Walks,  BritLsh  colony:  Areft,  383,437  squsre  miles ;  popoIstloD,  503,961.    Capitsl,  Sydney; 

population,  194,755. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  report  of  the  council  of  education  for  1875: 
The  total  number  of  schools  in  1875  was  1,030;  viz,  461  public,  262  provisional,  116 
half  time,  and  191  deDominational  schools.  There  is  thus  an  increase  of  40  in  the  num- 
ber of  schools  since  1874.  The  aggregate  number  of  pupils  enrolled  has  also  increased, 
by  4,072.  In  1874  the  total  number  of  pupils  was  100,384 ;  in  1875  it  was  104,456 ;  vix, 
58,811  in  public,  8,786  in  provisional,  2,350  in  half  time,  and  34,509  in  denominational 
schools.  The  prop<wtiQn  of  average  attondanoe  to  the  average  enrolment  was  64.5. 
Tbe  school  fees  amounted  to  £56,246.  The  number  of  free  pupils  was  inezeased  ticxa, 
6,423  in  1874  to  6,600  in  1875. 

At  the  dose  of  1875  there  were  1,504  teachers  in  the  service  of  the  council;  viz,  975 
principal  teachers,  220  assistants,  and  309  pupil  teaohers.  The  average  salary  paid  waa 
£104;  total  expenditure  for  fuimary  schools  in  1875,  £183,059. 

New  Zkalamd,  British  colony:  Area,  103,000  square  mllee ;  popolation,  879,560.    Capital,  Anckland; 

popolMdon,  13,775. 

The  number  of  school  districts  is  108,  and  the  number  of  schools  140.  •  The  number 
of  pupils  on  the  rolls  is  8,284,  and  the  number  of  teachers  178.  Total  expenditure  for 
education,  £20,531.— (Report  for  1875.) 

QunifSLAifD,  Britirii  colony :  Area,  678,000  square  miles ;  i»opalatton,  133,533.    Capitol,  BriBbone. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  official  report  for  the  year  1875 : 
Number  of  schools  in  operation,  231 ;  number  of  new  schools  opened,  35;  number  of 
teachers  and  pupil  teachers,  674;   aggregate  attendance  of  pupils,  33,643;  average 
attendance,  16,887;  parli%mentary  grant  for  education  in  1875,  £87,200. 

Tasmaxia,  British  cokmyt  Area^  M^AS  square  miles;  population,  104,317.    Capital,  Hobart  1Wn| 

popolatisik,  19,008. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  report  of  the  board  of  education  for  1875: 

During  the  year  1875  there  were  154  schools  in  operation.  The  total  number  of  chil- 
dren on  the  rolls  was  12,271,  and  the  average  dally  attendance  5,703. 

As  compared  with  the  year  1874,  the  number  of  schools  has  increased  by  7;  but  the 
average  daily  attendance  has  decreased  164.  This  reduction  is  owing,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  the  increased  demand  for  juvenile  labor  during  the  fruit  and  hop  picking 
seasons.  Scarlet  fever  and  measles,  which  raged  throughout  the  colony  during  the 
year,  also  materially  reduced  the  average  attendance. 

The  number  of  teachers  in  1875  was  161,  and  the  average  salary  £136.  Tbe  total 
•expenditure  for  education  in  1875  was  £14,598. 
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Tetoha, BcitidiMloay:  AzM|  884^6  aqnare milM ;  popnlAtion,  808,437.   Ciipltal,  MenKrane ;  popula- 
tion, 54,993. 

nMfbUowing  is  an  abstraot  of  the  report  of  the  minister  of  public  instraction  for 
the  y«tt  1875-76:  • 

The  total  number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  3  and  16  is  280,983.  The  total 
number  of  children  enrolled  in  school  was  220,533,  and  the  average  attendance  101,495. 
The  number  of  schools  was  1,320,  and  the  number  of  teachers  3,341. 

XDUCATION  AT  THE  INTBBNATIONAL  CENTENNIAL  EXHIBITXOK. 

Hie  exhibition  oontinned  to  impose  special  labors  upon  this  Boreaa  daring  the  yeas 
lc!76^  All  the  plans  annoonoed  in  the  report  for  1875  were  steadily  pursued  as  far  aa 
time  and  means  wonld  permit. 

The  Office  sought  as  far  as  possible  to  promote  the  efficiency  of  the  educational  poir- 
tknis  of  (be  exhibit  in  several  ways. 

One  object  was  to  stimulate  educators  at  home  and  abroad  to  participate  in  it.  Thit 
vas  done  by  correspoodenoe,  by  publications,  and  by  visiting  agents.  One  agent  visited 
ftlaige  nnmber  of  the  colleges  and  universities  of  the  country,  with  a  view  to  securing 
their  cooperation  in  the  exhibition  and  in  the  preparation  of  brief  histories  for  pab« 
licatioa.  Another  visited  most  of  the  colleges  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  in 
tbeMianssippi  Valley  and  eastward,  with  a  view  tcfbringing  out  as  fiEkr  as  possible  what 
the  national  grant  to  these  institutions  had  accomplished.  Another  personally  visited 
tbaeindiarge  of  institationsproviding  for  the  care  of  orphans,  neglected  children,^d 
javenile  ofienders,  in  order  that  the  charitable  side  of  American  education  might  have 
<ioe  reeoid  and  representation. 

The  Office  sought  also  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  exhibition  by  bringing  to  the 
^oowledge  of  the  director  general  the  beet  ideas  upon  the  organization  of  this  part  of 
the  exhibition,  the  desires  of  the  educators  of  the  country,  and  their  plans  and  schemes 
<>(  preparation  and,  exhibition.  The  difficulties  Micountered  were  very  great.  Con- 
fnm,  instead  of  increasing  the  means  of  the  Office  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  its 
^^Qc^  had  reduced  its  miscellaneous  appropriation  for  the  year  by  several  thousand 
daiUn. 

Fewpersms  in  this  country  had  any  adequate  idea  of  how  an  edueational  exhibition 
i^mikl  be  made,  and  fewer  far  had  any  conception  of  what  the  institutions  and  systems 
^  tbe  United  States  were  prepared  to  exhibit  illustrative  of  the  growth  of  education. 
The  diieetor  general  and  his  associates  on  the  commission,  who  had  manifested  deep 
uiietestintheedacational  radiibit,  had  little  coneeption  of  the  amount  of  space  required 

JteeeiTing  inquiries  and  suggestions  from  all  quarters,  I  was  particularly  aided  by 
the  geoUemen  associated  with  me  on  the  committee  of  the  department  of  superin- 
tcadenee  of  the  National  Educational  Association  appointed  at  the  meeting  in  Wash- 
ogtsn,  January  27,  1875,  viz:  Hon.  J.  P.  Wickersham,  State  superintendent  of  com« 
■en  schools  of  Pennsylvania;  Hon.  J.  D.  Philbrick,  superintendent  of  city  schools  of 
Bostan,  Mass.;  Hon.  Alonzo  Abemethy,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  of 
l««a;  sod  Hon.  W.  H.Bufiher,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  of  Virginia. 

Pocmal  inquiry  having  been  made  by  the  director  general  of  the  Centennial  Exhi- 
tiitioQ  concerning  the  amount  of  space  required  for  the  educational  exhibit,  I  endeav« 
<nd  to  obtain  the  opinions  of  leading  educators  on  the  subjeet,  and,  with  this  end  in 
^Mv,  addressed  a  oommnnication  substantially  as  follows  to  the  Hon.  Alonzo  Abemethy, 
^  the  committee  previously  referred  to,  then  in  attendance  up<m  the  National  Ednca* 
i  Association,  which  met  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  August  3, 1875  :* 


*Ii  •^mtmAmm^  vlth  A  refolotion  adopted  at  this  meeting  Hon.  A.  J.  RiokofC;  snperintendent  of  city 
"hoili^  CtorelsBd.  Ohio ;  Bon.  J.  L.  Piclard,  rapeiinteodent  of  city  BchooU,  Chicago,  HI;  and  Hon.  J.  H, 
Saar^  8lBt»  eaferlBteiideot  of  pabUc  instraction  of  Indiana,  were  appointed  a  committee  to  prei>are 
'^^  iMd  recBlatioas  by  which  teacben  and  pnpils  shonld  be  gOTcrned  in  the  preftaration  of  such  pro* 
^ifltoas Mfty  beeseeated  by  fcbenu  Theee  rnlee  and  regulations  w«are  printed  in  a  aeparate  oizonlar  by 
I  sad  drcnlatad  among  the  educators  of  the  oonntry.  ^  . 
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ColonelGoBhom,  tbe  director  general  of  the  Internationftl  Centennial  Exhibition ,  just 
now  sends  me  an  important  question  which  I  can  only  answer  as  the  information  la 
afiforded  by  the  respect  ive  States  and  Territories.  If  some  estimate  of  the  space  reqnirod 
eoold  be  f umished from  the  States  represented  in  the  association  it  would  be  a  great  aid. 

In  response  to  this  the  convention  adopted  a  resolution  ofifered  by  Hon.  J.  H.  Smart, 
of  Indiana,  to  the  effect  that  wall  space  of  not  less  than  2,000  feet  in  length,  with  ac- 
companying counter  and  floor  space,  would  be  needed  for  the  proper  display  of  edu- 
cational products.  In  a  letter  of  September  13, 1875, 1  communicated  to  the  director 
general  this  action  of  the  convention,  and  also  the  estimate  of  Hon.  J.  D.  Philbrick, 
based  upon  the  educational  space  at  the  Vienna  Exhibition,  that  not  less  than  26,000 
square  feet  of  floor  space  would  be  needed,  and  that  if  40,000  or  50,000  feet  could  l>e 
allowed  it  might  be  profitably  occupied.  Having  stated  these  facts,  I  remarked  : 
''My  impression  is  that  there  will  be  required  more  than  26,000  squue  feet  of  floor 
space  and  adjoining  wall  space." 

The  director  general  was  quite  unprepared  to  believe  that  the  space  estimated 
would  be  required.  Indeed  he  found  the  demands  for  space  in  all  directions  macb. 
greater  than  the  earlier  previsions  of  the  commission.  New  buildings  were  erected 
in  various  directions  to  accommodate  the  surprising  demands.  As  the  preparation  of 
the  educational  material  went  on,  and  State  and  city  school  executives  and  thoee  in 
charge  of  educational  institutions  wishing  to  exhibit  began  to  make  application  for 
the  space  required,  the  discouraging  conclusion  was  forced  upon  them  that  it  coald 
not  be  afforded. 

S^me  fourteen  of  these  officers  met  me  in  Philadelphia,  at  the  request  of  Hon.  Mr. 
Ettef,  superintendent  of  public  instruction  of  Illinois,  to  confer  on  the  subject.  Tlie 
director  general  and  his  associates  of  the  executiye  committee  of  the  commission, 
listened  at  considerable  length  to  the  several  statements  which  were  made ;  a  number 
of  the  executive  committee  specially  visited  the  grounds  for  personal  examination  of 
the  facts,  but  adhered  to  the  views  of  the  director  general  that  no  further  accommo- 
dations could  be  furnished  for  the  exhibition  of  education.  t 

Educators  were  doubly  disappointed ;  first,  in  not  having  space  enough,  and  secondly, 
in  having  the  exhibition  of  education  scattered  in  fragments,  thus  greatly  ii^uring  its 
effect  and  diminishing  the  lessons  it  might  be  expected  to  teach.  Some  time  before  this 
the  book  trade  had  severed  itself  from  the  organized  exhibition  of  education  and  had 
secured  space  on  the  floor  of  the  Main  Building.  The  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology 
fortunately  secured  similar  space.  Massachusetts  was  given  room  in  the  gallery 
over  the  south  entrance  of  the  main  building,  and  some  other  States  over  the  weet 
entrance.  The  State  of  Pennsylvania,  under  the  leadership  of  its«ble  superintend- 
ent, Hon.  J.  P.  Wickersham,  finding  their  exhibit  otherwise  unprovided  for,  erected 
a  separate  building  known  as  the  Pennsylvania  Educational  Department.  This  Bureau 
avuled  itself  of  a  portion  of  the  space  assigned  to  the  Interior  Department  in  the  Qov- 
emment  Building.  Professor  Ward's  educational  illustrations  of  natural  history  were 
exhibited  in  the  Agricultural  Hall.  Cornell  University  and  the  Worcester  Free  Insti- 
tute had  a  portion  of  their  exhibition  in  Machinery  HalL  Under  the  auspices  of  the 
Women's  Centennial  Executive  Committee  an  admirable  building  was  erected.  Child- 
ren were  furnished  from  the  Foster  Home  and  means  obtained  by  Miss  Elizabeth 
Peabody  and  others  to  conduct,  under  the  instruction  of  Miss  BnthB.  Burritt,  an  excel- 
lent Kindergarten  during  a  portion  of  the  exhibition. 

Miss  Coe,  a  successful  teacher  in  New  York  City,  erected  a  building  for  her  "Ameri- 
can Kindergarten,"  and  in  it  illustrated  her  scheme  and  her  ingenious  methods. 

Foreign  countries  represented  their  education  in  the  space  assigned  them  for  their 
respective  exhibits. 

When  this  lack  of  space  and  breaking  up  of  the  unity  of  the  educational  exhibit 
became  known  throughout  the  country,  many  educators  were  discouraged,  and  some 
ceased  their  efforts  altogether.  No  one  can  fully  descril>e  the  meritorious  labors  of 
many  of  the  State  school  executives  in  their  endeavors  to  secure  a  just  representation 
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«f  ftbeir  systems  of  BohoolB.  In  some  instanoeB  where  States  had  made  appropriation 
iv  a  State  ezhihit  no  money  was  provided  for  the  edncational  department,  and  the 
State  school  offieera  were  oompelled  to  raise  hy  yolontary  means,  each  as  leotnres  and 
ezhibttioiis,  the  money  neeessaiy  to  meet  expenses..  Some  States  that  made  little  show 
of  miterial,  and  scnne  that  barely  entered  the  exhibition,  witnessed  meritorioos  efiforts 
<n  tlie  part  of  their  school  officers  to  awaken  interest  and  secure  preparation.  Indeed 
tlw  eoontry  was  greatly  indebted  to  the  yarioos  school  officers  for  its  knowledge  of 
whit  the  exhibition  woold  be. 

After  the  exhibition  opened  it  was  apparent  that  the  special  task  was  committed  to 
Uus  Ofliee  of  answering  the  inquiries  of  foreign  gentlemen  for  comprehensive  views 
of  education  in  our  country  as  it  exists  throughout  the  United  States,  and  as  it  was 
i^neeoted  at  the  exhibition.  To  facilitate  foreign  visits  a  simple  directory  of  the 
Mifitional  exhibits  was  printed,  and  a  gentleman  speaking  several  foreign  languages 
VM  employed.  Fortunately  a  new  edition  of  a  thousand  copies  of  each  of  the  previous 
leports  of  this  Office  had  been  print^  These  barely  met  the  requirements  of  the 
jetr,  sod  only  a  small  number  of  each  report  is  now  on  hand  in  the  office. 

Ia  response  to  foreign  and  domeetio  demands,  the  Office  cooperated  in  the  organ- 
itttioo  of  the  International  Educational  Conference,  and  furnished  a  stenographer,  an 
interpreter,  and  a  secretary  for  the  same.  The  report  of  this  conference  is  ready  for 
pabUeation.* 

Everything  was  done  by  the  Office  to  facilitate  intercommunication  between  Ameri- 
eu  and  foreign  educators,  and  to  afiord  information  to  aid  educators  from  abroad  in 
Tiating  the  several  States  and  cities  of  the  Union  for  the  study  of  our  educational  in- 
idtotioiii  and  systems.  The  following  letter  was  addressed  to  the  chiefs  of  the  several 
foreign  commissions : 

Sot:  It  is mv  desire,  as  the  official  representative  of  the  United  States  in  matters* 
enmeeted  with  education,  to  afford  to  gentlemen  from  other  countries  visiting  the 
Ccateanial  Exhibition  every  possible  facility  for  becomiuff  acquainted  with  the  eonoa- 
tifloal  inatitutiona  and  systems  of  our  country.  I  should  therefore  be  pleased  to  he 
toiahed  with  lists  of  persons  comine  from  your  country  who  may  be  known  to  you 
M  deeiring  information  on  educationalsubjects ;  and  should  also  be  pleased  to  welcome 
uy  neh  persons  either  at  my  office  in  the  Interior  Department  of  the  United  States 
^ovenunent  Bailding  at  the  Centennial,  or  at  the  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington, 
Dtttziet  of  Columbia,  with  a  view  to  answering  whatever  inquiries  they  may  wish  to 


Mykope  is  that  I  may  be  able  soon  to  put  into  the  hands  of  educators  and  persons 
iotcnated  in  education  from  other  lands  a  list  of  both  the  annual  public  celebrations 
QfeoU^ges  witiiin  reach  of  Philadelphia,  and  of  the  meetings  of  State  teachers'  asso- 
ciations or  oth^  gducationsl  conventions  which  it  may  to  interesting  for  them  to 
»tteod4 

Aasuing  all  such  persons  a  most  cordial  welcome  from  Americans  at  the  college 
^eWntioQs  and  educational  conventions.  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully, 

JOmJ  EATON, 

Commiisianer, 

TW  foreign  oommisaioners  generally  replied  to  this  letter,  giving,  so  far  as  known 
tetkea,  the  names  of  eitizens  of  their  respective  countries  especially  interested  in 
edaeatioo. 

The  OfBce  was  urged  to  publish  a  catalogue  of  the  educational  exhibit  for  the  study 
^ttiieatoEst  and  the  guidance  of  those  making  reports  qpon  education ;  but  this  was 

'lUiipeeial  report  referred  to  baa  ainoe  been  iasned. 

^IkenfMti  were  pabUahed  in  pompblet  form  In  dne  time. 

:TWtt  are  bmij  erldeneee  of  the  favonble  eftbot  of  the  ttndy  of  the  exhibition  vpon  the  ednoational 

ftwcfcl  ■■wiA  na.    The  following  letter  from  Ber.  David  WiUa,  D.  D.,  an  eminent  dergyman,  formerly 

V'^iMiBt  9i  Oglethorpe  Untreraity.  in  Georgia,  illnatretes  the  manner  in  whioh  many  atadied  for  thom- 

•dfiitheeoBBparallvo  valae  of  odnoatlon  as  ffinstrated  intheprogreaa  of  the  oonntriea  participating  in 

aiixUfcftkB: 

WiMUKOTOH,  No9$mber  4, 1S78. 

I^Ui OniBALt  Yoor  kind  letter  of  introdnetlon  to  the  delegatee  of  ednoation  at  the  Centennial 
—Mi*  ■eteeenfar  freely  with  them  on  the  caoae  they  reprceented,  and  thna  gave  me  a  good  oppor- 
— fly  todetendae  with  eooaiderahle  aocoraoy  the  qneetion  of  the  relatione  of  popular  ednoation  to 
*>|(aeliedhHloatrieeof  tboworUL  Andaaanile,Iaaoertainedthatthebeetednoatednationabrongfat 
ttuhhntaadbeotoontdhatloiMtothd  exhibitioii  at  Philadelphia,  and  that  thoee  whioh  made  the 
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impossible ;  indeed,  there  were  not  funds  at  command  to  make  even  a  mannscript  < 
logno  of  the  articles  exhibited  by  the  Boreao.  For  the  same  reason,  the  Office  eonld 
not  re^^nd  to  the  very  reasonable  request  that  it  should  at  onoe  publish  a  goDeral 
report  on  the  entire  edncational  exhibit.  However,  the  oomprehmisiye  plana  earlj 
formed  by  the  Office  in  reference  to  the  edncational  features  of  the  exhibition  -were 
steadily  kept  in  mind.*  The  thousands  of  codperative  historical  efforts  CMumenoed 
by  correspondents  of  the  Office  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  prosecuted  to  a  satisfftotory  con- 
clusion. 

Many  local  memorial  oent^uiial  reports  of  educational  systems  and  institutiona  have 
already  been  published ;  others  are  in  course  of  publication.  These  are  earefolly  g'^^O^ 
ered.    Much  has  been  contributed  to  the  Office  by  letter  and  in  manuscript. 

The  report  on  medical  education  during  the  century,  undertaken  by  N.  8.  I>avi8y 
A.M.,  M.  D.,  of  Chicago,  will,  it  is  believed,  be  early  ready  for  the  printer.t 

The  valuable  material  collected  for  the  history  of  normal  instruction  is  avn^f  ttng 
time  and  money  for  its  publication. 

The  history  of  college  education,  in  charge  of  Dr.  F.  B.  Hough,  made  rapid  prog^ 
ress  while  there  was  money  to  pay  for  work  upon  it.  The  sketches  of  one  bnndred 
and  fifty  collegia  are  now  in  hand  substantially  complete.  I  have  hoped  the  first 
volume  could  be  issued  early  in  the  conning  year. 

The  first  part  of  the  liistory  of  text  books,  by  Dr.  L.  P.  Brockett,  approaches  oom^ 
pletlon. 

An  exchange  of  histories  of  academies  and  other  institutions  for  secondary  instme- 
tion  was  undertaken,  but  this  has  been  delayed  till  all  that  have  given  notice  of  a 
desire  to  participate  shall  have  reported  and  the  Office  shall  have  an  opportunity  to 
mail  exchanges. 

Other  reports  undertaken  have  been  mentioned  in  their  appropriate  places.  It  is 
hoped  that  additional  historical  efforts  wUl  result  in  an  accumulation  of  facts  in  regsxd, 
to  the  general  phases  and  methods  of  education  among  us  which  may  render  poesible 
more  satisfactory  scientific  inquiry  into  results.  It  enables  the  reports  of  this  Office 
to  start  with  the  fiicts  of  the  past  more  definitely  in  view. 

The  abstracts  in  the  appendix  of  this  report  will  be  found  to  contain  an  nnpreoo 
dentedly  full  summary  of  legislation  upon  education  in  the  respective  States. t 

least  proviaioik  to  impart  the  eLsmonla  of  knowledgo  to  their  oitisens  lamisbed  the  foveas  vainaJble 
material  products  and  the  poorest  speotmens  in  meohanies  aod  art. 

Gennaoy  has  become  the  arbiter  oi  Europe  by  reason  of  her  superior  system  of  pablie  instraotloB,  and 
England  and  Franoe  are  making  rapid  and  important  adYanoes  on  this  sulijeot  a§  a  necessary  mraniy  of 
national  development  and  defence.  An  educated  people,  all  other  things  being  equal,  are  always  tb* 
most  powerful  both  on  land  and  sea.  *'  The  soboolmaster  Is  abroad  In  the  land,"  said  Lord  Brov^bam, 
*'  and  he  is  a  greater  power  than  armies  and  narles."  **  It  is  intelUgenee,"  remarks  Webster,  *«  which 
has  reared  the  nuOestio  columns  of  our  national  glory,  and  this  alone  can  prevent  them  from  cnunblin^ 
into  ashes.*" 

A  wise  and  eiBcient  system  of  elementary  education  ts  essential  to  the  iireservation  ai  the  vnioci  and 
the  prosperity  of  the  States.  The  quickest  and  surest  means  of  rebuilding  the  broken  fertnnea  of  the 
South  18  to  educate  as  far  as  practicable  all  the  people  of  that  section.  Trade  will  revive  with  tbe  re- 
vival of  letters,  and  no  permanent  prosperity  is  attainable  apart  from  popular  and  impartial  instraeUon. 
Whenever  a  good  system  of  public  schools  is  established  in  aH  the  Southern  States  it  will  attraet  to 
them  tlie  best  people  of  the  Old  Worid  and  the  Kew,  and  thus  enhance  the  value  of  the  lands  and  pro- 
vide capital  for  every  department  of  industry.  We  wish  we  could  impress  on  all  our  old  frioida  and 
fellow  citisensin  the  South  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  tliis  subject  and  the  great  neoesaity  for 
vigorous  and  speedy  etForts  in  this  direction.  We  are  fully  persuaded  that  a  fair  experiment  -would 
convince  them  thoroughly  of  the  wiidom  of  this  policy. 

Yours  ever,  

DA  VXD  WitXS. 

*8ee  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  the  years  1874  and  1875,  and  circulars  of  infomoatioii. 

t  Placed  in  the  printer's  hands  before  the  publication  of  this  report 

t  This  was  prepared  at  the  cost  of  great  labor  by  Dr.  Shiras,  of  this  Offloe.  Jn  aoesmpUablatf  •fci^ 
difficult  task  the  Offloe  is  indebted  to  those  State  superindento  who  have  taken  pains  to  forward  tbe 
school  hiws  of  their  States,  and  also  to  Mr.  A.  R  Spoflbrd,  Librariaa  of  Congiei8»  and  his  amriatantv  Krw 
Hoflthian,  now  in  chaise  of  the  law  section  of  the  Congressional  libraiv. 
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fiivtig  tiMM  Booited  briefly  whAt  was  done  by  the  Office  in  general  furtherance  of 
sb^aplfty  of  Ameneaa  edacation  at  Philade^^a,  I  present  the  followiog  r^nm6 
if  hs  own  special  exhibition : 

lltoi^feet  of  the  ooUection  exhibited  by  this  Office  at  the  Centennial  was  to  illns- 
feUi  the  iei*tioo8  of  the  General  Oovemment  to  edooation,  to  indicate  the  prinmples 
■dgljiog  Aneriean  odnoationy  and  to  show  spedmens  of  the  practical  details  thereof 
ctnoologicaUy  and  geographically  arranged.  The  endeavor  was  to  sapplement,  not 
tod^hcatoy  the  exhibitions  made  by  individnal  schools,  systems,  and  persons. 

Tho  relation  of  the  National  Gk>ven]nient  to  education  was  illustrated  by  a  map 
■hssiag  the  gtmote  of  iand  to  the  States  and  Territories  for  edacational  purposes,  by 
t«t  of  the  publications  of  this  Office,  and  by  a  complete  set  of  the  "documents" 
yady  printed  by  the  Government  and  distributed  to  designated  d^ositories  by  the 
■padataadeot  of  documents. 

Each  of  the  mowtnaX  grades  of  elementary,  secondary,  superior,  special,  industrial, 
wd  pntestonal  insitraction  was  illustrated  by  reports,  catalogues,  and  photographs. 

School  architecture  was  illustrated  by  photographs  of  many  school  buildings,  and 
^wddsof  a  lo^  achoc^house,  an  adobe  school-house  of  the  Southwestern  Territories, 
»  eadsm  rural  sohool-house,  and  a  graded  school  building,  such  as  is  seen  in  our  mod- 


the  articles  of  school  furniture  and  appliances  exhibited,  may  be  mentioned 
ttlkeled  speeamumB  d  the  wood,  bark,  blossoms,  leaves,  and  seeds  of  twenty-eight 
Aaokan  trees;  Kindergiirten  furniture,  material,  and  diagrams ;  improved  school  fur- 
Bfiore,  eoOections  of  mioerals,  geographical  and  astronomical  appliances,  &o.  This 
nttBeotin  akso  contained  chemical  apparatus  and  appliances,  and  a  very  remarkable 
Mflwtioo  of  birds  and  animals  mounted  by  a  pupil  of  a  New  York  public  school,  &o. 
Ibe  colleetaon  also  contained  a  series  of  the  text  books  formerly  used  in  American 
«iMls  and  eolleges.  Especially  notable  among  these  were  the  dictionaries  andspell- 
ag  books  of  Noah  Webster,  a  large  collection  of  books  for  the  blind,  &o.  The  later 
•ckool  And  college  text  books  were  so  fully  represented  in  the  book  trade  department 
tf  Iks  Biain  exhibWon  that  i^  was  not  thought  expedient  to  attempt  a  duplication. 
iBftthsr  daaa  of  articles  exhibited  consisted  of  maps  and  statistical  charts.  The 
saps  showed  the  location  oi  Kindergiirten,  private  secondary  schools,  colleges,  and 
inCenooal  sctiools,  orphan,  reformatory  and  charitable  schools  for  the  young,  &c  The 
■faMi  slatiaHea  of  thirty-two  eitles  were  i^esented  to  the  eye  on  a  corresponding  num- 
ber of  charta,  and  the  historical  development  of  libraries  from  1776  to  1876  was  also 
Aiva  in  two  other  charts. 

of  articles  consisted  of  the  work  of  children  in  several  Eindergfirten ; 
papers  and  drawings  ftom  the  publip  schools  of  two  or  three  cities,  and 
tea  several  private  schools;  also  schedules  of  study  and  other  material  of  similar 
cbaeter. 

Xaoy  eoUeess  and  schools  having  adopted  the  suggestion  of  this  Office  that  they 
teld  prepare  succinct  histories  of  their  origin  and  their  progress  up  to  that  time, 
laaihBr  part  of  the  exhibit  consisted  of  a  collection  of  these  histories,  together  with 
«ber  reports,  series  of  catalogues,  photographs  and  views  of  school  buildings,  portraits 
^  waneot  teaebers,  dee.  Notable  among  those  specially  commemorated  were  Mn. 
Gaiis  Willacd,  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  the  Hon.  Qorace  Mann,  of  Massachusetts,  and  George 
'^iMy,  eaq.  The  eaormoos  benefactions  of  the  latter  to  education  were  illustrated 
^  ft  Bsp  showing  the  towns  and  cities  which  had  received  aid  from  the  Peabody  fund, 
isdtbs  plaoea  whete  schools,  academies,  and  ci41eges  had  received  gifts. 
Iks  exhibit  of  deaf-mute  education  was  crowned  with  a  portrait  of  the  eminent  Dr. 
Gaflsa^  the  father  of  the  first  institutieii  fortheinstmetionof  this  unfortunate  class 
httiieoaiitry.  Beneath  this  was  a  map  locating  the  several  institutions  in  which 
is  now  imparted,  together  with  photographic  views  of  the  grounds, 
Ae.;  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  aisle,  in  glass  cases,  for  examinaUon, 
thb  institutions  and  a  set  of  the  Journal  published  for  their  benefit. 
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Medical  edacatioa,  in  addition  to  oatalon^es  and  leports,  was  illnstrated  by  a  ooll^« 
tion  of  skeletons,  charts,  models,  and  snrgioal  instraments,.ezliiblt6d  by  John  Beyn 
ders  &,  Co.,  New  York. 

Instmction  in  dentistry  was  similarly  illnstrated ;  and  its  aids,  in  the  way  of  operotoxr' 
instmments,  models,  &c.,  were  exhibited  by  Dr.  J.  H.  McQnillen,  of  the  Philadelpbl. 
Dental  College.  A  similar  exhibition  of  pharmacy  was  made  by  the  College  of  PIk^z 
macy  of  Philadelphia. 

The  calisthenic  and  gymnastic  apparatus  illnstrated  the  advances  which  have  bee] 
made  in  the  means  of  taking  physical  exercise. 

Charts,  books,  and  the  organ,  by  Estey,  illnstrated  the  instmments  nsed  in  imp&xrt; 
ing  instmction  in  mnsic 

Voluntary  action  in  behalf  of  education  conducted  as  a  private  enterprise,  withovii 
charter  or  actual  incorporation,  was  illustrated  by  school  work,  compositions,  and  c^ol- 
lections  in  botany,  &c.,  from  the  pupils  of  Park  Seminary,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Institutions  for  commercial  education,  for  the  instmction  of  nurses,  and  homes  f  oi 
orphans,  were  not  omitted. 

Associated  effort  in  behalf  of  education,  supplemental  to  school  or  lecture  room  in- 
struction, was  brought  to  mind  by  the  examination  of  reports  of  the  American  8ociet>^ 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  and  reports  of  the  Antiquarian  Society  of  Worcestor*, 
Mass. 

The  comprehensive  organization  of  superior  instmction  under  the  auspices  of  tbie 
State  was  represented  by  a  series  of  reports  of  the  regents  of  the  University  of  tli.e 
State  of  New  York. 

Practical  methods  of  instructing  children  in  clay  modelling  were  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Edward  A.  Spring;  the  orrery  by  Mr.  Lowe ;  the  study  of  phonetics  by  Bir.  Lindsley, 
of  New  Jersey,  and  a  study  in  the  origin  of  the  human  alphabet  by  Professor  Enthoffier-, 
who  also  illnstrated  the  progress  of  instmction  in  sanitary  science  by  exhibiting  tlie 
actual  in  contrast  with  the  ideal  arrangement  of  houses  and  yards  in  an  urban  square. 

The  new  interest  awakened  in  instmction  in  drawing  was  illustrated  by  the  elab- 
orate lithograph  copies  of  drawing  subjects  of  Messrs.  Prang  &,  Co.,  and  the  instmction. 
in  Syracuse  schools  by  Mrs.  Hicks,  and  by  a  rare  collection  of  the  works  of  the  pupils 
of  the  Cooper  Union  Art  Schools.  Among  them  was  a  portrait  of  Peter  Cooper,  its 
philanthropic  founder. 

The  organization  and  progress  of  education  in  cities  was  illnstrated  by  the  exhibits 
of  Washington  and  Syracuse. 

The  progress  of  civilizing  and  educating  the  Indians  was  shown  by  several  hundrod 
photographs  of  school-houses,  churches,  shops,  and  implements ;  by  specimens  of  their 
writing  books,  needlework,  weaving^  blacksmithery,  and  other  work ;  by  copies  of 
newspapers,  text  books,  catechisms,  prayer  books,  dictionaries,  and  other  works  in 
Indian  languages. 

No  attempt  at  a  full  description  can  be  made  here.  It  is  hoped  that  before  long  means 
may  be  ftimished  for  preparing  a  complete  catalogue  of  the  exhibit. 

THE  CENTENNIAL  NORMAL  mtriTlUTK. 

In  the  spring  of  1876,  Prof.  George  P.  Beard,  of  Shippensburg,Pa.,sent  to  several  of 
the  leading  educators  of  the  United  States  a  circular  letter  submitting  a  plan  of 
organization  for  an  educational  institute  to  be  held  in  connection  with  the  Centennial 
Exhibition  in  Philadelphia. 

The  objects  of  the  Institute,  as  stated  in  this  circular,  were:  1.  The  establishment 
of  an  educators'  headquarters  near  the  exhibition  grounds,  where  suitable  accom- 
modations could  be  secured  at  reasonably  low  rates.  2.  The  study,  from  the  educa- 
tional standpoint,  of  the  exhibition  as  a  grand  complex  object  lesson  of  the  world's 
civilization.  3.  An  exposition  of  advanced  education,  by  means  of  instmction, 
lectures,  and  discussions  by  acknowledged  leaders  in  their  respective  fields  of  labor. 
4.  Comparisons  and  criticisms  of  American  and  foreign  educational  institutions  an^ 
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ThiB  prospectas  met  with  a  prompt  and  universally  fayorable  response  from  repie- 
•efitatiye  educators  in  every  class  of  institntions  and  every  State  in  the  Union.  En- 
eouaged  by  their  earnest  and  emphatic  indorsements,  Professor  Beard  issued,  June  1, 
tnotber  circular  letter  living  details  concerning  the  management  of  the  institute  and 
1  Ust  of  about  seventy  lecturers  and  instructors  who  had  been  engaged.  This  pro- 
gtuune  and  a  circular  of  the  headquarters,  the  Atlas  Hotel,  were  largely  distributed, 
ind  resulted  in  bringing  together  many  thousands  of  educators  during  the  months  of 
Jily  and  Angost. 

Tbe  institute  opened  July  5,  and  continued  in  session  six  weeks.  Commissioners  and 
npreseiitatives  from  several  foreign  nations  presented  congratulations  from  the  edu- 
ction of  their  countries  to  the  educators  of  the  United  States.  Music  was  furnished 
OQ  tiiis  and  several  occasions  by  the  celebrated  Hutchinson  family.  The  inaugural 
address  was  delivered  by  Hon.  John  Eaton,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education; 
nbject :  ^'The  education  of  the  world  as  reliKted  to  the  education  of  America." 

Dining  the  various  sessions  of  the  institute  lectures  were  delivered  as  follows :  Hon. 
C.  J. Meyerbei^,  Stockholm,  Sweden,  *'The  Swedish  language,"  and  "Education  in 
Sweden;"  Hon.  F.  Tanaka,  minister  of  education,  Japan,  *' Education  in  Japan;" 
Prof.  E.  Jones,  Liverpool,  England, "  Phonetics ; "  Prof.  B.  W.  Putnam,  Boston,  "Art ; " 
Bofn.  B.  O.  Northrop,  Connecticut,  "  The  new  era  in  Europe,"  and  "  Education  in 
Japtn;''  Prof.  J.  H.  Hoose,  New  York,  "Morals  and  religion  in  American  public 
•cbools; "  Hon.  H.  A.  M.  Henderson,  Kentucky,  "  The  sphere  of  the  educated  American 
voman ; "  Prof.  J.  W.  Dickinson,  Massachusetts,  "  Scientific  and  elementary  teaching ; " 
Pm  J.  W.  Dodd,  Kentucky,  "  The  influence  of  song ; "  President  E.  E.  White,  Indiana, 
"Tfas  American  method  of  teaching ; "  Prof.  William  F.  Phelps,  Minnesota,  "  Oral  in- 
strection ;"  Mrs.  A.  J.  Field,  Michigan,  "Causes  and*  cure  of  crime,"  " Hindrances  to 
teseldog,"  and  "  Sunday  school  instruction;"  Hon.  William  T.  Harris,  St.  Louis, 
''Tlie  future  of  the  Mississippi  YalleYi"  and  "  The  educational  aspects  of  the  exhibi- 
tkn;''  Prof.  L.  Y.  Dodge,  Kentucky,  "  Shall  we  speak  pure  English?"  Col.  Homer 

B.  8pngae,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  "Milton  as  an  educator,"  and  "Shakspere's  life  and 
works;"  Prof.  N,  B.  Webster,  Va.,  "History;"  Hon.  Alex.  Hogg,  Alabama,  "The 
kek  and  need  of  the  South ; "  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  Boston,  "  Language  culture ; " 
Prof.  J.  C.  Stewart,  Ohio,  "  Vocal  music  in  schools ; "  Prof.  John  S.  Hart,  Philadelphia, 
"Msebeth;"  Prof.  J.  W.  Shoemaker,  Philadelphia,  "Elocution,"  and  "How to  say 
tfaiBgs; "  Mrs.  J.  W.  Shoemaker,  "  Criticisms  on  and  readings  from  Tennyson ; "  Pro! 
F.  A  March,  Lafayette  College,  "The  study  of  English;"  Rev.  E.  D.  Pitts,  Texas, 
''Eogliah  literature;"  Prof.  B.  M.  Thorden,  University  of  Sweden,  Upsala,  Sweden, 
"  Unirersity  life,"  and  "  The  Swedish  language ; "  Prof.  J.  C.Greenough,  Rhode  Island, 
"Eoglirii  literature ; "  Rev.  D.  WiUs,  Washington,  D.  C,  "Uncle  Tom  without  a  cabin." 

Arariety  of  subjects  was  treated  by  numerous  other  speakers  in  a  familiar  manner. 

Ad  ioteruational  convention  for  the  reform  of  English  orthography  was  called  under 
tbe  ao^ices  of  this  institute  and  remained  in  session  four  days,  August  14  to  17; 
it  bnoght  about  tbe  union  of  many  oiganizations  of  a  kindred  nature  into  one  perma- 
MBt  ofganization,  known  as  the  Spelling  Reform  Association.  Among  the  more 
poarinent  members  of  this  convention  were  Prof.  F.  A.  March,  president ;  Prof.  Mel- 
▼U  Dewey,  secretary ;  Prof.  S.  S.  Haldeman,  Prof.  E.  Jones,  Rev.  J.  W.  Shearer,  Prof. 

C.  K.  Nelson,  Prof.  Charles  Raddat2,  Prof.  W.  H.  Parker,  and  others. 

Tbe  institute  was  considered  by  its  friends  eminently  successful  as  a  headquarters 
vlMe  educators  could  meet  daily  and  in  a  social  and  familiar  manner  discuss  topics 
<i  ipeetal  interest  to  them. 

niTBRNATIOVAL  EDUCATIONAL  CONFEREMCB. 

At  the  okse  of  tbe  International  Conference  at  Philadelphia,  on  motion  of  Hon.  J. 

Q.  Bodgins,  deputy  minister  of  Ontario,  Canada,  the  following  resolution  was  adopted : 

iaohed,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  conference  it  is  desirable  that  there  should  be 
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held  at  tho  next  anivenal  expoeition  an  international  edncational  oongrats,  and  tlsa^ 

the  Uoiied  States  Commissioner  of  Education  is  hereby  requested  to  take  such  Bte.p0. 
whether  by  correspondence  with  foreign  governments  or  otherwise,  as  to  him  sh^kll 
seem  most  proper  to  bring  about  that  result. 

This  action  I  had  the  honor  to  communicate  to  M.  Buisson,  the  chairman  of  the  com* 
mittee,  who  manifeeted  the  most  earnest  sympathy,  in  a  full  conversation  upon  tlio 
wishes  and  desires  of  American  educators.  The  substance  of  the  resolution  and  of 
the  conversation  was  oommnnicated  hy  him  to  the  French  minister  of  public  instnio- 
tion,  M.  Waddington,  who  telegraphed  his  approval  and  his  desire  that  this  Offi.o^ 
should,  as  requested,  proceed  with  its  endeavors  to  organize  an  international  confer- 
ence for  the  coming  exposition  at  Paris.  This  I  desire  to  do,  if  Congress  shall  take 
action  concerning  an  appropriation,  or  if  the  people  of  the  United  States  shall  make 
arrangements  for  participating  in  the  exposition  of  1878. 

• 

NOTABLE  EDUCATIONAL  VISITS. 
DOM  PXDBO.  HCTBOB  OF  BSAflL. 

The  visit  of  Dom  Pedro,  Emperor  of  Brazil,  though  not  exclusively  edncational^ 
was  specially  so.*    His  stay  among  ns  was  a  lesson  in  statesmimship.    He  came  to 

*Dnin  Pedro  II  of  Bnwil,  born  December  8,  1885,  became  Emperor  by  the  abdication  of  his  father, 
April  7, 1831,  and  was  proclaimed  as  the  actual  Emperor  Jnly  83, 1840.  At  the  a||;e  of  five  years  he  wa« 
oonuaitted  to  the  goanlionshlp  of  Josfi  Bonifacio  de  Andrada,  a  pioas  and  learned  man,  so  eoraeet  and 
constant  In  tho  investigation  of  natore  and  of  sdenee  as  to  be  colled  the  Franklin  of  Brazil.  Tho 
Emperor's  careei^  has  shown  how  he  has  profited  by  that  goardianship  and  instmotion,  and  what  mt» 
admirable  snpeistmotiirH  has  been  boilt  npon  the  devoted  patriotism  snd  soUdtode  for  the  welfare  of 
his  people  he  inherited  from  his  father.  In  1848,  when  scarcely  twenty-three  years  of  age,  his  reiji^zi. 
was  disturbed  by  a  revolution  in  two  of  the  largest  provinces  of  his  empire.  Having  oonqnered  tho 
rebels,  he  availed  himself  of  the  prerogative  granted  him  by  the  oonstitotion,  and  pardoned  them. 

Order  was  hardly  restored  after  this  rsvolatlon,  when  the  aktentlom  of  the  govenment  was  called  to 
the  ImmineBt  danger  to  BrasQiaa  commeroe  from  the  inoreasing  power  of  General  Bosas,  President  of 
the  Argentine  ConfederatloD.  The  Emperor  formed  an  allianoe  with  General  Urqoisa,  governor  of  a 
province  of  the  Argentine  Confederation  in  revolt  against^  Bosas,  and  their  united  forces  vanquished 
him  completely  February  8, 1853.  From  this  i>eriod  really  began  that  progress  which  excites  the  admi- 
ration  of  idl  who  compare  the  BrazQ  of  the  present  with  the  Brazil  of  twenty^five  years  ago.  This  orm 
commenced  with  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  followed  by  an  enthnsiasm  for  conmiercial  and  indus- 
trial  enterprises.  Then  were  laid  the  first  railroads ;  the  companies  for  river  and  maritime  n4rigatioii 
were  largely  increased;  Europe  was  brought  into  conununioation  with  Braxil  by  means  of  steam ;  gas 
was  introduced  into  all  the  great  dties  and  good  roads  were  opened.  These  enterprises  gave  a  marked 
Impulse  to  agricultural  industry,  and  were  thus  of  material  benefit  to  all  classes  of  society.  The  pro*, 
pority  of  the  country  was  inoressed  by  the  Emperor's  frequent  visits  to  the  various  provinces  In  order 
to  learn  what  was  needed  to  secure  their  inteUectual  and  material  progress.  On  his  return  to  the  oap* 
ital,  measures  wetw  tiAen  io  oonfonnity  with  the  information  thus  obtained. 

In  1883,  afte^'a  oonfliet  with  Bnglaad,  theneoessity  was  felt  of  placing  the  country  in  nearer  equality 
with  the  graat  maritime  powers.  The  idea  was  conceived  of  a  national  subscription  for  the  purchase 
of  modem  cannon  and  ironclads.  For  this  purpose  the  Emperor  subscribed  the  fifth  part  of  his  civil 
list,  and  the  Empress,  and  the  princess,  his  daughter,  followed  his  example.  He  also  visited  every  day 
the  arsenals,  workshops,  dockyards,  war  vessels,  military  schools.  See,,  and  everywhere  exhibited  knowl> 
edge  which  astonished  even  specialists.  These  eObrts  were  crowned  with  brilliant  success.  In  18C3 
ooeurredtherevolutlonof  Uruguay,  whidi  lasted  five  years.  Immediately  iqran  the  close  of  thisstruggle, 
1888,  the  Emperor  devoted  himself  to  carrying  oat  his  views  concerning  the  abolition  of  slavery.  Tho 
country  had  lost  100,000  men,  mostly  cultivators  of  the  soil,  during  tho  late  war ;  a  resnpply  of  tho  farming 
population  was  imperatively  necessary,  and  this  seemed  a  favorable  time  to  bring  the  qnestkm  befbro 
Parliament.  But  this  body,  composed  largely  of  wealthy  planters,  slaveholderB,  opposed  the  idea  of 
liberation,  and  it  was  not  until  September  88, 1871,  snd  then  not  without  great  trouble  and  three  changes 
in  the  ministry,  that  a  law  was  passed  declaring  the  children  bom  of  slave  women  after  that  day  to  l>e 
free,  and  requiring  the  owner  of  the  parents,  for  a  slight  indemnity,  to  maintain  the  children  until  the 
age  of  twenty. 

In  1871,  Dom  Pedro  visited  vaHons  countries  of  Europe,  making  a  careful  examination  of  the  works 
of  art,  of  scienoe„and  of  industry,  the  schools,  universities,  and  sdentiflo  sodetlea.  After  his  rotmn 
ts  Brasil  one  of  his  first  acts  was  to  abolish  the  system  of  vassalage  which  had  descended  from  tho 
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moeaBe  his  rmoaroes  as  a  mler  for  the  benefit  of  his  people.  No  subject  wv  too 
ibitmBe,  no  interest  too  minnte  for  his  attention,  if  he  conld  draw  from  it  any  benefit 
for  them.  He  traversed  the  country  from  ocean  to  ocean  and  from  lake  to  gulf,  exam- 
iniiig  aU  forms  of  indnstry,  studying  the  different  phases  of  internal  and  external 
eommeite,  but  examining  nothing  with  greater  manifestations  of  interest  than  our 
sjitoms  and  institutions  of  learning.  He  manifested  his  profound  statesmanship  by 
potting  education  in  its  true  relation  to  all  other  interests  of  his  people.  Everywhere 
bis  intelligence^  simplicity  of  manner,  and  hearty  interest  in  whatever  was  meritori- 
001  won  the  good  will  of  those  he  met.  Many  incidents  connected  with  his  visit  de- 
nrre  special  record.    Space,  however,  permits  the  mention  of  but  one. 

On  Friday,  June  2,  an  occasion  of  great  interest  occurred  at  Kendall  Green,  of  which 
the  following  deaeription  appeared  in  the  National  Republican  of  Washington  the  fol- 
lowing day: 

A  little  after  7  o'clock  yesterday  morning  Dom  Pedro  d'Alc&itara,  Emperor  of  Braeil, 
aeeomjpanied  by  Yioomte  de  Bom  Retiro,  chamberlain  to  His  Mi^esty,  and  Sefior  A. 
P.  de  Carvalho  Bor^es,  Brazilian  minister,  visited  the  National  CoUege  for  Deaf-Mutes, 
on  KeodaU  Oreen,  in  the  nortiieastem  suburbs,  where  they  were  received  by  General 
John  Eaton,  the  Conmiissioner  of  Education,  by  whom  the  officers  of  the  institution 
ven  presented  to  the  distinguished  visitors. 

President  Gallaudet  briefly  explained  the  scope  of  the  institution  in  answer  to  the 
Eaperor's  pertinent  inquiries,  while  pupils  from  the  primary  department  wrote  original 
oereises,  which  the  Emperor  read  and  commended.  Words  of  welcome  were  then 
vntten  by  representatives  of  the  college  classes.  We  can  give  only  a  few  extracts.  A 
MuDin  wrote :  '<  We  welcome  you,  not  merely  as  a  formality,  nor  because  it  is  the 
ftnt  time  a  foreigner  of  so  honorable  and  responsible  a  {losition  as  yourself  has  thus 
boBOfed  our  institution,  but  because  we  desire  that  your  visit  shall  be  one  of  pleasure, 
iatenst,  and  profit.  *  *  *  Our  only  regret  is  that  we  have  not  the  honor  and  pleas- 
on  <rf  exten^ng  our  welcome  to  Her  Majesty  the  Empress.  As  vou  have  come  early, 
*e  kindly  ask  you  to  stay  late.**  A  sophomore  wrote :  "We  admire  your  policy,  activ- 
ity, and  the  pleasure  yon  are  taking  in  your  visit  to  our  country.  It  would  give  us 
mi  pleasure  to  entertain  vou,  and  to  make  yon  a  deaf-mute  for  a  while,  if  thereby 
wemntesof  Brazil  misht  be  benefited.''  Another  student  wrote:  "The  silent  man- 
ifestations on  every  side  speak  louder  than  my  words  can  of  the  cordial  greeting 
extended  to  you,  sire,  and  of  the  pleasure  felt  at  your  visit.  Recognized  as  a  strong 
ud  ttaloos  advocate  of  leaminff,  an  eager  participant  in  whatever  tends  toward  the 
•dvancement  of  civilization,  whose  manifold  blessings  are  already  blooming  in  the 
nony  land  of  Brazil,  we  trust  that  this  institution,  one  of  civilization's  fairest  fruits, 
^  disclose  to  von  the  importance  of  its  work — act  as  a  plea  for  the  deaf-mutes  of 
TOUT  empire."  A  senior  wrote :  "  It  is  a  ffreat  privilege  to  be  allowed  to  study,  to  learn, 
to  be  educated.  ELappiness  requires  it,  beauty  of  character  demands  it,  and  pureness 
^  Bpirit  needs  it."  Another  senior  gave  some  entertaining  examples  of  pantomime, 
>te  which  the  Emperor  personally  tested  the  attainments  of  some  of  the  classes  by 
excrcijes  of  an  impromptu  character  in  Latin,  algebra,  chemistry,  and  astronomy,  and 
took  for  future  inspection  specimens  of  papers  written  by  the  students  at  the  regular 
examinations. 

adtttKiagBof  Poitagi^  Then  he  hastened  to  introdaoe  erery  nsefol  art  and  onstom  he  hAd  seen 
*kNi4  enmprtihlB  with  the  climate,  inatitatkma,  Mid  national  habits  of  the  ooontry.  The  most  remark- 
^  nnlts  of  these  eflbrts  at  Rio  are  the  f onndling  asylnm,  the  Hospital  of  Meroy,  the  military  school, 
^  friaarj  sehoola,  the  exchange  and  the  pnblio  treasury.  Brazil  was  then  united  by  telegraph  with 
C«Dpeand  the  United  States.  The  oonstmotion  of  new  railways  and  the  opening  of  new  roads  wai 
**dcrtikaii.  In  political  and  intellectnal  affidrs  there  was  radical  reform,  especially  in  the  reorganl. 
■*<«<<  spools  and  the  revision  of  the  electoral  law.  The  latter  is  one  of  the  greatest  benefits  Brazil 
^ itwiitd  from  Ae  Bmperor.  His  extraordinary  attainments  have  been  thos  admirably  recounted: 
'  VUe  yst  a  mere  youth  he  was  an  expert  chemist,  busy  in  the  application  of  chemistry  to  the  indua 
^  Kta.  He  understands  machinery  and  mechanical  appliances  like  a  bom  mechanic,  and  examinoi 
"wyaev  machine,  tool,  engine,  and  process  with  the  ardor  of  an  inventor.  He  is  a  good  civil  an^ 
'"V^CnpUcal  engineer  and  draftsman;  he  is  a  learned  geographer  and  philologist;  he  speaks  and 
'^^'•iix  modem  languages ;  he  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  politics,  public  affidrs,  and  progress 
^  As  nrioQs  nations  of  the  world ;  his  library  is  an  admirable  coUection  of  the  best  books  in  all 
HMMents  of  literatore,  and  he  is  a  devoted  reader  of  newspapers,  giving  several  hours  of  each  day 
*^?«nsal  of  the  journals  of  his  own  country,  and  the  principal  Journals  of  the  world.  His  groat 
'^^val  gifts,  and  bis  acquired  talents  and  learning,  he  devotes  to  tiie  Improvement  of  his  country  by 
*^*iticstiBg  all  that  promises  to  promote  the  welfare  of  his  people.  His  great  title  to  honor  with 
'■Uad  is  that  he  is  a  wise  and  good  mler.  who  understands  and  carries  into  practice  the  trae  purposes 
^■flfiveamsot,  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  the  people  intrusted  to  his  care."  |V> 
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Just  before  his  departure  the  Emperor  performed  a  beaatif nl  act  in  a  very  gracef  a! 
maimer,  the  planting  of  an  ivy.  He  received  the  vine  from  the  hands  of  the  yenerabU 
widow  of  the  founder  of  the  first  deaf-mute  institution  in  America,  the  voiceless  mothei 
of  President  Gallandet,  planted  it  skilfully,  and  plucked  from  it  some  leaves  as  t 
souvenir  of  his  visit. 

The  Emperor  Seemed  to  be  highly  interested  in  all  that  he  saw,  and  certainly  his  in 
telligence,  appreciation,  kindness,  and  suavity  won  the  hearts  of  all  he  met  on  Kendal 
Green. 

This  Office  has  sought  in  every  way,  by  forwarding  its  publications  and  other  means 
to  furnish  a  correct  view  of  education  in  the  country  to  the  Emperor  or  his  representa 
tives.  Councillor  A.  P.  de  Carvalho  Borges,  the  Brazilian  minister  plenipotentiary  U 
this  country,  who  heartily  seconds  the  zeal  of  the  Emperor  in  behalf  of  education,  i 
a  frequent  caller  at  this  Office,  gathering  special  information  in  regard  to  differen 
phases  of  education  in  this  country  and  furnishing  in  return  reports  and  facte  fron 
Brazil. 

Dr.  da  Motta,  the  commissioner  of  the  Brazilian  department  at  the  Centennial  Cx 
hibition,  has  extensively  visited  systems  and  institutions  of  education  in  the  country 
and  gathered  a  very  large  amount  of  information  on  all  subjects  connected  with  the! 
administration.  His  courteous  manner  has  won  him  many  friends.  Dr.  da  Motta  con 
tributed  valuable  articles  to  the  Bureau  illustrative  of  education  in  his  empire,  whicl 
are  duly  acknowlcMlged  and  will  form  a  part  of  the  collection  illustrative  of  educatioi 
for  which  it  is  hoped  Congress  will  make  ample  provision. 

OTHEB  HOTABLB  VIBIT0B8. 

Profe$9or  Meyerbergj  superintendent  of  schools,  Stockholm,  Sweden,  had  charge  o: 
the  Swedish  educational  exhibit  at  the  Centennial.  He  was  a  great  admirer  of  th* 
American  school  system.  Few  foreign  educators  at  the  exhibition  took  more  interes 
in  educational  aff^urs  than  he.  He  was  present  at  all  the  preliminary  and  regolai 
educational  meetings  held  in  connection  with  the  exhibition,  and  took  a  lively  par 
in  the  discussions  on  educational  topics. 

His  remarks  on  the  school  system  in  Sweden,  on  the  courses  of  study,  on  the  train 
ing  of  teachers,  and  on  secondary  education  were  highly  interesting,  and  threw  uev 
light  on  the  condition  of  education  in  his  native  country. 

Professor  Meyerberg  returned  to  Sweden  in  August,  1876,  as  his  valuable  servicei 
were  required  at  home. 

M.  F.  Buissan,  of  the  University  of  France,  member  of  the  educational  statistical  com 
mission  of  the  ministry  of  public  instruction  and  fine  arts,  one  of  the  ablest  and  mos 
zealous  educators  in  France,  was  appointed  in  1873  by  M.  Jules  Simon,  minister  o 
public  instruction,  to  study  the  educational  systems  of  countries  represented  at  thi 
Vienna  Exhibition,  and  to  report  upon  them. 

The  report  of  M.  Buisson,  an  octavo  volume  of  nearly  500  pages,  is  highly  appreciates 
by  European  and  American  educators  on  account  of  the  many  valuable  suggestion! 
which  it  contains. 

The  successor  of  M.  Jules  Simon,  Minister  Waddington,  knowing  the  excellent  quail 
ties  of  M.  Buisson,  appointed  him,  in  1876,  president  of  an  educational  delegation  t4 
be  sent  to  the  Centennial  Exhibition  at  Philadelphia.  The  delegation  consiBted  of  M 
Buisson,  president,  and  five  other  educators,  viz :  Messrs.  Laport,  Olbgnier,  Raubei 
Yalens,  and  Berger.  The  last  five  gentlemen  are  inspectors  of  primary  schools  ii 
Paris  and  the  suburbs.  The  delegation  arrived  at  Philadelphia  in  the  beginning  o: 
July>  1876,  and  minutely  studied  the  various  phases  of  education  represented  there. 

M.  Buisson,  however,  did  not  limit  his  studies  to  the  exhibits  at  the  Centennial 
he  spent  about  two  months  in  visiting  the  principal  cities  in  the  United  States  anc 
Canada.  He  took  special  interest  in  the  work  of  pupils,  and  during  his  travels  in  th< 
United  States  had  several  persons  engaged  in  copying  the  pupils'  work  of  differen 
grades. 

Immediately  after  his  return  to  France  he  had  this  interesting  work  translated  an< 
published  for  the  information  of  his  countrymen.    The  demand  for  his  valuable  bool 
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of  500  pag«e  was  00  great  that  the  first  edition  was  exhausted  slz  weeks  after  its  pab- 
ficadan. 

M.  Boisson's  general  report  on  education  at  the  Centennial  and  especially  in  the 
United  States  is  in  course  of  preparation  and  will  be  ready  before  the  1st  of  December, 

Dr.  JP.  Mif&rka,  imperial  and  royal  councillor  in  the  Austrian  ministry  of  com- 
neree  sod  chief  commissioner  for  Austria-Hungary  at  the  Philadelphia  Exhibition, 
wu  specially  charged  by  His  Excellency  Dr.  von  Stremayr,  minister  of  public  instruc- 
tion for  Austria,  to  miike  a  report  on  education  in  the  United  States,  and  to  collect  in 
thiBCountiy  Tarious  State  and  city  reports  for  the  library  of  the  ministry  of  public 
inetnietion. 

His  Migesty  the  Emperor  of  Austria-Hungary  has,  in  recognition  of  the  valuable 
lerriees  of  Dr.  Migerka,  appointed  him  chief  commissioner  for  the  Paris  Exposition, 
iol8^ 

Dr.lfige^a  has  liberally  contributed  to  the  educational  museum  to  be  established 
ia  Washington,  and  he  de^red  that  the  United  States  should  take  the  well  organized 
BOKiim  at  Vienna  as  a  model  in  the  establishment  of  a  similar  institution. 

F.  HMoka,— The  following  dispatch  contained  an  announcement  of  extreme  interest 
(0  American  educators : 

UmixD  States  Legation,  Japan, 

Tokei,  AprU  14, 1876. 
81S:  By  the  American  steamer  Colorado,  His  Excellency  Mr.  Tanaka,  the  Japanese 
nee-Biimster  of  education,  visits  America,  attended  by  Mr.  Hatakeyama,  superintend- 
ent of  schools,  Mr.  Taizo  Ahe,  sixth  official  rank  of  the  educational  department,  Mr.  Sin- 
kbo  Tlgima,  eighth  official  rank  of  the  educations^  department,  and  Mr.  Eikio  Ideura, 
with  ninth  official  rank  of  the  educational  departmeut,  and  interpreter  to  Mr.  Tanaka. 
Hr.  Tanaka  with  his  associates  visits  America  to  witness  the  Centennial  and  inquire 
iato  the  educational  system  of  the  United  States.    He  is  a  gentleman  of  character  and 
mtelligenee.  neatly  interested  in  our  western  civilization,  and  exceedingly  anxious,  as 
£k  18  possible,  that  Japan  shall  learn  bv  our  example. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  ooedient  servant, 

JNO.  A.  BINGHAM. 
Hon.  Hahiltok  Fish, 

Secretary  of  State,  Washington,  D.  Q. 

Mr.  Tanaka  was  the  commissioner  of  education  associated  with  an  embassy  extraor- 
dinary that  visited  this  country  some  years  ago  and  studied  our  educational  ideas 
snd  eostoms  so  thoroughly,  afterward  taking  an  extended  tour  through  Europe  with  a 
Boolar  purpose,  and  becoming  vice-minister  of  education  for  his  empire,  or  in  effect 
^  sdministrator  of  the  educational  department. 

Mr.  Tanaka's  first  visit  had  everywhere  won  him  friends  who  rejoiced  at  another 
Wirtonity  of  meeting  him,  and  gave  a  hearty  welcome  to  him  and  his  associates, 
^  sincerely  seconded  his  able  and  zealous  efforts  for  education. 

Dr.  David  Murray,  the  able  foreign  assistant  in  the  Japanese  department  of  educa- 
tion, had  been  for  some  time  in  this  country,  and  was  able  by  his  familiarity  with  our 
*^^  to  greatly  facilitate  the  success  of  Mr.  Tanaka's  visit.  He  visited  extensively 
IB  this  country  and  Canada,  and  made  many  collections  for  the  educational  museum 
stTokio.  By  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Tanaka,  almost  the  entire  educational  exhibit  of 
J^an  was  donated  to  this  Bureau  on  behalf  of  education  in  the  United  States.  This 
is  Sonique  gift  of  rare  value,  and  will  always  be  greatly  prized  by  the  students  of 
•location.* 

*  The  old  educational  arganlwttion  of  Japan  was  abolished  in  1870,  and  in  1871  the  present  department 
^'•bcation  wm  estaUlBhed,  and  all  matten  relating  to  schools,  colleges,  libiaiiee,  and  other  ednca- 
^•riiaititatioiis  were  placed  onder  ita  Jarisdiction.  In  November,  1871,  rojimaro  Tanaka^  then  chief 
"^'^^  of  the  department,  was  sent  to  Amedoa  and  Europe,  in  connection  with  the  foreign  embassy, 
•siHrtil  oommlaileDer  to  investigate  the  educational  institotions  and  administration  of  these  ooon- 
^i«>  He  WM  absent  dniing  the  whole  of  1873,  and  the  resnlts  of  his  obserratioAs  were  embodied  in  an 
^'■MiepQrt  and  in  the  code  of  edacation  which  was  subsequently  prepared.  In  1873  he  was  again 
>tt«t  SI  rcmmisstoncr  cf  education,  and  soon  after  his  return  was  appointed  Junior  vice-minister  of 
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Hon,  J  George  Hodgitu,  depaty  minister  of  pablio  instraction  in  Ontario,  and  for 
80  many  years  the  able  assistant  of  Dr.  Ryerson  in  the  management  of  the  department 
of  education  for  that  province,  spent  considerable  time  at  the  Centennial,  imparting 
mnch  information  in  regard  to  the  interesting  features  of  education  in  the  province 
under  his  supervision,  and  adding  greatly  to  the  interest  of  the  educational  confer* 
ences. 

Hon,  H  B.  Hitchoockf  inspector  general  of  schools  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  by  his 
presence  called  to  mind  the  singular  elevation  of  that  interesting  people  from  bar- 
barisuL 

RECOMMEITDATIOMS. 

The  experience  of  the  year  gives  new  emphasis  to  the  following  recommendationB, 
which  I  hereby  renew : 

First.  An  increase  of  the  permanent  force  of  the  Office.  The  experience  of  the  Office 
indicates  clearly  that  the  collection  of  educational  information,  and  publication  of  the 
same,  as  required  by  the  law  regulating  it,  cannot  be  properly  done  with  the  preaent 
limited  clerical  force. 

Secondly.  The  enactment  of  a  law  requiring  that  all  facts  in  regard  to  national  aid 
to  education  and  all  facts  in  regard  to  education  in  the  Territories  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  necessary  for  the  information  of  Congress,  be  presented  through  this  Office. 
For  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  Government  to  meet  its  responsibilities  With  respect 
to  the  education  of  the  people  in  the  Territories,  I  recommend  that  the  office  of  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction  for  each  Territory  be  created,  to  be  filled  by  appoint- 
ment by  the  President ;  his  compensation  to  be  fixed  and  paid  as  in  the  case  of  other 
Federal  appointees  for  the  Territories. 

Thirdly.  In  view  of  the  large  number  of  children  growing  up  in  ignorance  on  account 
of  the  impoverished  condition  of  portions  of  the  country,  and  in  view  of  the  special 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  establishing  and  maintaining  therein  schools  for  universal 
education,  and  in  consideration  of  the  imperative  need  of  immediate  action  in  this  re- 
gard, I  recommend  that  the  whole  or  a  portion  of  the  net  proceeds  arising  from  the 
sale  of  public  lands  shall  be  set  aside  as  a  special  fund,  and  its  interest  be  divided  annu- 
ally pro  rata  between  the  people  of  the  several  States  and  Territories  and  the  District 
of  Columbia,  under  such  provisions  in  regard  to  amount,  allotment,  expenditure,  and 
supervision  as  Congress  in  its  wisdom  may  deem  fit  and  proper. 

Fourthly.  I  respectfully  recommend  that  such  provision  as  may  be  deemed  advisable 
be  made  for  the  publication  of  ten  thousand  copies  of  the  Report  of  thisBuieau  imme- 
diately on  its  completion,  to  be  put  at  the  control  of  the  Bureau  for  distribution  among 
its  correspondents,  in  addition  to  the  number  ordered  for  distribution  by  members  of 
the  Senate  and  House. 

Fifthly.  I  also  recommend  that  provision  be  made  for  the  organization  of  an  educa- 
tional museum  in  connection  with  this  Office,  and  for  the  exchange  of  educational 
appliances  with  other  countries. 

the  department  of  edooation.  Dnrlng  the  same  year  the  office  of  chief  mhiister  became  temporaxily 
racant,  and  Mr.  Tanaka  was  appointed  actln/;  chief.  Under  his  administration  in  this  year  an  inspec* 
tion  was  made  of  most  of  the  school  districts,  the  bnrean  of  superintendence  was  established,  and  two 
additional  normal  schools  were  founded.  In  Febroary,  1874,  a  department  of  industrial  arts  was  estab- 
lished in  the  XJniversity  of  Tokio,  four  additional  normal  schools  were  founded,  and  in  the  following 
month  the  Tokio  Female  Normal  School  was  established.  In  September,Fi\Jimaro  Tanaka  was  adyanoed 
to  the  rank  of  senior  vioe-minister  of  education .  Shortly  after,  all  the  forcdgn  language  schools  except 
that  at  Tokio  were  constituted  English  language  schools.  In  January,  1875,  the  amount  appropriated 
by  the  government  to  the  department  of  education  was  fixed  at  two  million  yens  per  year,  and  the  sum 
oontributed  by  the  department  to  the  local  governments  for  the  support  of  elementary  education  was 
fixed  at  seventy  thousand  yens.  In  the  same  month  Mr.  Tanaka  presented  to  the  Emperor  the  first 
annual  report  of  the  department  of  education.  In  July  three  officers  were  sent  to  America  to  investi- 
gate the  methods  of  conducting  normal  schools.  The  semi-annual  appropriation  from  the  general  gov- 
ernment to  the  department  of  education  was  made  on  the  scale  of  1,700,000  yens  per  annum.  In  Novem- 
ber of  this  year  the  constitution  and  limitations  of  the  authority  of  the  department  of  education  were* 
revised  and  proclaimed  by  the  general  government. 
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CONCLU8IOK. 

The  year  has  been  one  of  the  severest  strain  upon  my  assistants*  and  myself.  For 
aD  of  their  cooperation  they  have  my  heartiest  thanks,  t  The  tax  npon  ns,  as  I  have 
indicated,  has  been  specially  increasecl,  first,  by  the  historical  inquiries  incident  to 
the  year  among  onr  own  educators ;  secondly,  by  inqniries  from  foreigners  stimu- 
lated by  the  exhibition  at  Philadelphia  and  their  visits  to  our  country ;  thirdly,  by  the 
t^edtl  work  in  aid  of  the  preparation  for  the  Centennial  Exhibition,  for  which  the 
a«Mitional  appropriation  was  entirely  inadequate;  fourthly,  by  the  exacting  demands 
&r  the  results  of  experiments  in  various  sections  of  the  country  made  by  those  caUed 
Bpon  to  encounter  here  and  there  the  reactionary  educational  tendencies.  Much  of 
this  additional  strain  in  the  Office  could  have  been  lessened  if  there  had  been  adequate 
means  for  publication;  besides,  the  benefits  of  these  efforts  would  have  been  much 
man  widely  difiEosed,  and  other  eduoators  in  embarrassment  received  aid  in  their 
itraggles  to  advance  public  intelligence  if  the  information  furnished  in  manuscript 
tea  had  all^been  printed. 

I  desire  to  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  t  for  aid  in  prosecuting  the  work  of  the 
Oi&oe  ibr  the  year  to  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  State,  in  connection  with  the  foreign  cone- 
9oiideDce,and  Professor  Joseph  Henry,  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  for  the  exchange 
ef  reports  with  foreign  countries ;  also  to  the  Commissioner  of  Patents,  Commissioner 
ff  Indian  Affairs,  CommiBsioner  of  the  Ooneral  Land  Office,  and  for  the  cordial  coopera- 
tuQ  of  yourself  and  the  President. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  EATON, 
V  CommieaUmer, 

Hon.  Z.  CHAKDLSRf 

Secretary  of  the  InterUn'. 

*Dr.  GhariM  Warren  remaina  my  chief  clerk  and  chief  assistant. 

tMka  IL  S.  MflTii^nmti  wfaooe  entire  eflbrta  in  the  Office  for  several  ye«n  have  been  devoted  to  its 
iHtirtitfSt  liM  resigned,  and  closes  her  labors  here  with  this  report.  With  excellent  natural  abilities, 
taprored  by  the  opportonities  afforded  for  woman's  edncation  at  Cambridge,  Mass^  she  brought  to  her 
*«k  tytteiiiatic  habits  and  an  aocnraoy  and  fidelity  which  have  done  mnoh  to  give  valne  \o  the  statis- 
tfal  vork  of  the  Bureao. 

IlAeTereoaing  the  extreme  diffloalty  of  oorreotlng  an  the  mistakes  of  manuscript  and  of  type  with 
i&ir  degree  of  aeenrftcy  in  a  report  so  fall  of  flgnres  and  names,  I  have  been  greatly  assisted  by  Mr. 
noQss  Hampsen,  the  proof  reader  of  the  Office. 
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PBEFATOBT  IfOTE. 

Ik*  iiQovtec  abstraets  of  ednoation  in  the  States  and  Territories  are  derived  fhtm  a  great  Tariety  of 
First  anoDg  these  oome  reporu  of  State  officials,  snob  as  State  boards  of  ednoation  and  State 
of  instruction ;  next,  tboee  of  coanty  and  city  soperintendents^  school  committees,  act* 
ra.  and  prlncipala  of  State  insUtntions.    From  these  is  derived  nearly  all  the  informa- 

ri  respeetinf;  elementary  and  special  instraction,  oitv  school  systems  and  normal  schools,  and 
•f  that  relating;  to  secondary  schools,  as  the  high  schools  of  the  States  and  cities.    What  concerns 
kdary  schools  is  almost  wholly  from  retams  made  by  the  principals  of  these  to  the  Bureau 
■  rawanna,  sopplemented  by  catalogues  and  other  documents. 

Im  iba  matter  rdafcing  to  uniTersitiee.  colleges,  scientific  and  professional  schools,  dependence  is 
tesad  SB  tbe  aanoal  catalogues  of  these  institutions,  on  occasional  circulars  issued  by  them,  and  on 
■■rial  rsCBXBS^  made  oanally  in  the  autumnal  and  winter  months,  in  reply  to  circulars  of  inquiry  sent 
tknbytbe  BoreMi. 

Im  every  lytafftiv\  official  authority  only  is  relied  upon  for  statements  distinctly  and  definitely  made, 
iksacib  scaaetimea  a  piece  of  interesting  information  ttom  other  than  official  sources  may  be  given,  with 
a  rMraaee  to  tlie  quarter  from  which  U  is  derived.  In  such  cases,  however,  an  effort  is  always  made 
to  verify  the  statement  before  it  is  committed  to  the  press. 

the  mauor  derived  ttom  the  various  sources  above  indicated  is  formulated,  in  the  abstracts  of  edu- 
t^tm  ftr  eaieh  State,  anbstantially  in  accordance  with  the  schedule  given  below. 

GENERAL  PLAN  OF  ABSTRACT. 
\ 
L  StATwnrsi.  SUMMABT (a)  School  population  and  attendance. 

(b)  Teachers  and  teachers'  pay. 

(c)  School  districts  and  schools. 
id)  Income  and  expenditure. 

1  HaroucAL  skbtch  of  eca<MiL  ststkm. 

1  lUMKnART  issTBUcmoa (a)  Public  school  systems,  marking  specially  anything 

new  and  noteworthy. 

4  CZTT  aCBOOI.  BTBRM8. 

S.  Taaaao  of  teachkrb (a)  Normal  schools  and  normal  departments. 

(6)  Teachers' institutes. 

(e)  Teachers*  department  of  educational  Journals. 
C  teoomb&mT  DBTEUcnon (a)  Public  high  schools. 

(b)  Academies. 

(e)  Preparatory  schools. 

(d)  Business  colleges. 

*  ScFBEiom  DESTSUcnoH (a)  Colleges  for  males,  with  universities. 

(b)  Colleges  for  females. 

(c)  Resioent  graduate  courses. 

L  Smjiiific  AMD  PB0FB88I0XAL  DOfTBUcnOH — (a)  Training  In  scientific  schools  and  agricultural  col- 
leges. 

(b)  Training  in  theology. 
(0)  Training  in  law. 

{di  Training  in  medicine. 

1.  SnoAL  DERBCcnov (a)  Deaf,  dumb,  blind.  &c. 

ib)  Musical  conservatories. 

(c)  Art  training  beyond  that  in  schools, 
■t.  Zdccatiosal  oesmrnoKS (a)  Meetings  of  State  associations. 

{b)  Special  meetings  of  teachers,  school  principals,  and 
superintendents. 

HObruabt  bioojcd (a)  Brief  memorials  of  teachers,  superintendents,  and 

other  promoters  of  education,  deceased  during 
the  year. 

a  Lot  OF  8CB00C.  OFFICIALS (a)  State  board  of  education  or  State  superintendents 

(6)  County,  city,  or  town  superintendents. 

The  ilarlattf  itaralsbed  the  Bureau  in  answer  to  its  circulars  of  inquiry  are,  for  convenience  of  i-efer> 
•M  aad  compariaon,  given  in  tables  at  the  conclusion  of  this  volume,  while  summaries  of  these  statis- 
&CB  Bnr  be  ioi»d  under  their  appropriate  heads  in  the  preceding  special  report  of  the  Commissioner. 

for  tae  general  ooortesy  with  wuion  his  circulars  have  been  replied  to,  alike  by  State  and  city  officiulti, 
bf  nlfrri  prv«identa  and  Mada  of  schools,  as  well  as  for  documents  additional  to  these  replies,  the  Com* 
fwmmmr  of  Edncatiffn  herewith  renders  his  cordial  thanks  to  all  concerned. 
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Decrease. 

SCBOOL  POPULATION  AND  ATTBNDANCB. 

ChOdran  of  school  a^e  f5-21^ 

•406,270 

147,340 

ni0,253 

•3,961 
$27  20 

1,696 

3,898 
86 

1409,889 

t405,226 
126,893 

1,044 

£orolled Id  poblio  schools...... .......... 

20,447 
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TEACHSBS  AND  THBIR  PAT. 

Xomber  of  teachers  in  pnblio  schools 
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$5  20 

Xuober  of  school  districts 
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Aren^  duration  of  school  id  days 
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Bccdots  from  Stato  tax 

3,088 
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96,414 
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20,747 
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6 

1259.889 
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139,925 
3,200 
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Total  receipts 

553.014 

337,276 
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ExpeDditnre  for  salaries  of  soperintendents 
Kxpnuditnre  for  salaries  of  teachers. ...... 
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489,492 

100 

15,000 

316,076 

6,200 
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173,416 
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6,100 
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FBOPOBTION  OF  KXPENDITURB. 
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89 

350,000 

Expense  ner  canita  of  Dimils  enrolled ..... 

SCHOOL  FUND. 
Aaoont  of  available  State  school  fnnd 

(Prom  reports  of  State  Saperintendents  Hons.  John  M.  McKleroy  and  Leroy  F.  Box.) 

,  *Tb»proportioD  of  males  and  fonuJM,  both  among  ohOdron  and  teachon,  may  be  foond  in  Table 
I  ts  tfao  doM  of  thia  report. 
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6  EEPOBT   OF   THE   COMMISSIONER   OP  EDUCATION. 

THE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM  BEFORE  THE  WAE. 

Alabama,  formed  oat  of  territory  which  bad  belonged  to  Georgia  and  Florida,  entered 
the  Union  in  1819,  with  a  constitution  declaring  that  schools  and  the  means  of  ednc» 
tion  should  forever  be  encouraged,  and  with  the  bixteenth  section  lands  in  every  town- 
ship as  a  provision  from  the  Government  for  the  support  of  schools.  But,  though  tb< 
lands  were  husbanded,  efforts  made  at  different  times  for  the  establishment  of  a  schoo! 
system,  and  schools  to  some  extent  established  and  maintained,  nothing  efficient  ap 
pears  to  have  been  reached  till  lt^-'56.  On  February  15  of  the  former  year  an  aci 
was  passed,  and  approved  on  the  17th  instant,  "  to  establish  a  system  of  free  pnb]i< 
schools."  In  this,  provision  was  made  for  a  State  school  fund,  a  State  superintoDdeoi 
of  education,  three  commissioners  of  free  public  schools  in  each  county,  and  threi 
trustees  of  such  schools  in  each  township.  The  superintendent  was  to  hold  office  foi 
two  }  ears,  to  have  a  salary  of  $2,000,  to  exercise  a  general  supervision  over  the  schools 
to  disseminate  information  respecting  public  school  instruction  and  the  best  methodi 
of  managing  all  school  concerns,  to  prescribe  to  commissioners,  trustees,  and  teachen 
their  duties  as  to  management,  studies,  &c.,  and  to  carefully  guard  against  aoctariai 
influences  in  the  schools.  The  commissioners  were  to  be  elected  for  two  years,  and  U 
have  a  supervision  of  the  schools  of  counties,  with  care  and  distribution  of  the  scboo 
funds ;  the  trustees,  for  a  like  period,  to  supervise  the  schools  of  townships  and  t< 
have  power  to  establish  two  or  more  in  each  township,  employing  teachers  for  them  ai 
the  number  of  pupils  might  demand  and  the  funds  at  their  disposal  might  allow.  Oi 
this  basis  the  new  system  was  set  in  motion  and  worked  with  a  considerable  measan 
of  success,  $232,S15  'being  sent  forth  fcom  the  State  treasury  to  aid  in  the  instrnctioz 
of  145,518  children  of  school  age. 

Three  county  officers,  however,  proved  too  many,  and  on  February  14, 1856,  anothei 
law  was  passed,  replacing  the  three  commissioners  of  a  county  by  a  county  superin 
tendent,  with  essentially  the  same  powers  and  duties.  This  unification  of  the  county 
supervision  gave  to  the  system  a  concentration  that  secured  a  large  increase  of  e£& 
oiency,  the  statistics  of  the  next  year  (1857)  showing  a  growth  of  175  public  schools 
of  6,008  registered  pupils,  and  of  4,974  in  the  average  daily  attendance.  A  subsequent 
superintendent  claimed,  indeed,  that  at  this  time  Alabama, ''  in  proportion  to  her  wbitx 
taxpayiog  and  school  attending  population,  was  far  ahead  of  nearly  all  the  Sontherz 
States  and  most  of  the  New  England  States ;  was  the  superior,  in  the  school  room,  oJ 
even  Massachusetts,  and  was  almost  the  peer  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania.'' 

Of  the  period  intervening  between  this  and  the  termination  of  the  civil  war  ii< 
printed  reports  are  at  present  to  be  found,  though  it  appears  from  the  records  tbal 
superintendents  were  appointed  and  at  least  the  skeleton  of  a  school  organization  foi 
the  State  maintained.  The  only  information  which  comes  to  us  for  this  period  is  thai 
derived  from  the  census  of  1860,  which  shows  1,903  public  schools,  2,038  teachers,  anc 
61,751  pupils.  But  as  the  income  of  these  schools  was  derived  pretty  nearly  equalise 
from  taxation  and  public  funds  and  from  fees  naid  by  pupils  for  tuition,  it  would  seen 
that  they  were  either  in  large  part  pay  schools,  receiving  for  a  consideration  publi< 
school  pupils  to  their  classes ;  or  nominally  free  schools,  taking  in  pay  pupils  with  tb< 
free ;  or  possibly  schools  taught  on  a  free  basis  as  long  as  the  public  funds  held  out  eacl 
year  and  then  on  a  paying  basis  for  whatever  other  period  might  be  desired. 

THE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM  AFTEB  THE  WAR. 

Notwithstanding  the  confusion  in  all  civil  matters  for  some  time  after  the  great  oi  vi 
war,  efforts  were  very  early  instituted  for  the  resuscitation  of  the  school  svstem  o: 
the  State.  The  constitution  adopted  September  30,  ld65 — only  five  months  subsequem 
to  the  disbandment  of  the  southern  troops — provided  that  the  general  assembly  shoalc 
make  proper  laws  for  the  encouragement  of  schools  and  education,  should  take  roeas 
urea  to  preserve  from  waste  or  damage  lands  granted  by  the  United  States  for  thi 
use  of  schools,  should  apply  to  the  sustenance  of  public  schools  the  funds  derivec 
from  such  lands,  should  place  the  school  fund  under  the  management  of  a  Stati 
saperiutendent  of  education,  and  should  arrange  for  a  county  superintendent  of  fre4 
public  schools  in  each  county  and  for  the  appointment  of  three  trustees  for  such  scbooli 
in  each  township.  A  revised  legal  code,  prepared  in  accordance  with  the  provisi6Di 
of  this  constitution,  was  adopted  February  19, 1867,  and  in  this  ''every  child  betweec 
the  ages  of  6  and  20  years  ^'  was  declared  to  be  "  entitled  to  admission  into  anc 
instruction  in  any  of  the  free  public  schools  of  the  township  in  which  he  or  she  residei 
or  to  any  school  in  any  adjacent  township,"  on  the  consent  of  the  minority  of  th< 
trustees  there. 

Under  this  constitution  and  legal  code  the  designated  school  officers  appear  to  bav< 
been  appointed  and  the  schools  brought  into  some  working  order  over  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  State.  But  almost  before  this  order  could  be  well  established,  a  called  con- 
vention  of  the  citizens  recognized  as  loyal  prepared  and  recommended  a  new  coostita 
tion  for  the  State,  which  was  ratified  February  4, 1868.  The  article  on  education  it 
this  constitution  placed  the  common  schools  and  other  educational  institutions  of  thi 
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SUteoDder  the  maoagement  of  aboard  of  edacatioD,to  consist  of  a  snperinteDdent 
of  public  iDatniction  and  two  members  from  each  congressional  district,  the  governor 
of  the  State  to  be  ex  officio  a  member  of  the  board,  bnt  to  have  no  vote  in  its  proceed- 
ings. This  board  was  to  be  also  a  board  of  regents  of  the  State  nniyersity,  and,  when 
•etiDf  in  that  capacity,  was  to  have  the  president  of  the  nniversity  as  a  member,  bat 
Titlmrt  ayote.  In  either  case  the  State  saperintendent  was  to  be  the  president  of  the 
botfd  and  to  have  the  casting  vote  if  there  should  be  a  tie.  Authority  was  given  it 
19  exercise  faU  le^lative  powers  in  reference  to  the  pnblio  edncational  institutions 
\  of  the  State;  and  its  acts,  when  approved  by  the  governor  or  when  reenacted  by  two- 
thirds  of  the  board,  in  case  of  his  disapproval,  were  to  have  the  force  of  law,  nnless 
Rpetled  by  the  general  assembly.  It  was  made  the  dnty  of  the  board  to  establish 
tneogboat  the  State,  in  each  township  or  school  district  which  it  might  create,  one 
or  Dore  schools,  at  which  all  the  children  of  the  State  between  the  ages  of  5  and 
21  TesiB  might  attend  free  of  charge.  A  permanent  State  school  fnnd  was  directed 
to  be  formea  from  the  proceeds  of  United  States  grants  and  individual  gifts  to  the 
Stele,  from  escheated  property  and  moneys  paid  n>r  exemption  from  military  duty, 
the  ioconie  from  this  fund  and  from  the  rents  of  unsold  lands,  with  whatever  other 
aesBS  the  general  assembly  might  provide,  to  be  inviolably  appropriated  to  educa- 
tioosi  purposes  alone.  One-fifth  of  toe  aggregate  State  jevenue,  with  certain  specified 
tixes,  was  to  be  added  to  the  income  of  the  fund  and  devoted  exclusively  to  the  main- 
tsBtoee  of  publio  schools. 

fiesldee  the  institation  of  the  board  of  education,  the  investment  of  it  with  full  power 
orer  the  schools,  the  freedom  decreed  from  all  charges  in  these  schools,  and  the  limita- 
tuNiof  the  distribation  of  the  public  funds  to  public  schools  alone,  another  point  of 
^ifiieiice  may  be  noted  between  this  constitutionally  provided  system  and  that  by 
vhieh  it  had  been  preceded.  It  is.  that  there  was  no  express  direction  for  the  con- 
tiDQSDce  of  the  former  school  machinery  of  county  superintendents  and  township 
tnsteesof  schools.  This  defect  the  large  powers  given  to  the  board  enabled  it  directly 
to  smeod,  the  State  saperintendent  nominating  and  the  board  approving  a  superintend- 
eot  of  the  pablic  schools  for  each  county  in  the  State.  The  commissions  sent  to  these 
soperintendents  were  accompanied  with  letters  of  instruction  authorizing  them  to  ap- 
pofot  three  trusteee  in  each  township,  with  school  commissioners  in  the  county  of  Mo- 
bile, which  had  a  special  system  of  it«  own. 

The  sopMintendents  thus  appointed  entered  at  once  upon  their  work,  and  though 
thoe  was  great  difficulty  in  getting  reliable  trustees  for  townships  and  some  grating 
io  the  new  machinery  before  it  could  be  gotten  fully  under  way,  the  first  State  super- 
intendent onder  this  system,  Dr.  Cloud,  claimed,  in  his  report  for  1869,  that  it  had 
^dotted  Alabama,  from  the  mountains  toj^he  Oulf,  with  nearly  4,000  publio  schools  dur- 
ing the  first  scholastic  year,"  including  9  normiJ  schools  for  training  teachers.  It  may 
htve  been,  as  was  subsequently  charged,  that  the  zeal  in  this  direction  went  too  fast  and 
^;  Uiat  more  schools  were  established  than  could  be  sustained;  and  that,  while  the 
nmbers  taught  made  a  favorable  show,  the  sessions  had  to  be  generally  closed  before 
soythhig  considerable  could  be  accomplished.  But  this  was  not  unnatural  at  the  outset 
of  t  system  which,  for  the  first  time,  undertook  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  previously  neg- 
lected portion  of  the  poptilation,  and  to  include  in  its  instruction  not  the  white  chO- 
'nn  of  the  State  alone,  but  the  colored  also.  A  year's  experience  taught  some  useful 
lemosasto  the  need  of  greater  caution  in  efforts  toward  even  so  desirable  an  end ;  and 
the  next  year,  as  the  fruit  of  this  experience,  the  number  of  the  schools  (2,775,  as  Dr. 
CIo«Fe  report  shows)  was  brought  into  a  more  fair  proportion  to  the  State  fund  set 
•ade  for  their  support,  while  measures  were  taken  to  increase  the  proceeds  of  local 
tues  rused  for  the  same  end.  How  far  the  attendance  was  affected  by  the  diminu- 
tioB  of  the  namber  of  the  schools  does  not  appear,  the  statistics  at  this  period  being 
^  ineomplete.  Fon  ds  were  drawn  from  the  treasury  on  the  basis  of  387,057  children 
«f  sebool  age ;  bnt  what  proportion  of  these  was  brought  under  instruction  in  the 
2,775  seboob  reported.  Dr.  Cloud  does  not  say. 

In  Kovember,  1970,  Col.  Joseph  Hodgson  succeeded  Dr.  N.  B.  Cloud  as  State  superin- 
teadeot  of  iostraction.  He  had  under  him,  from  March,  1871,  a  set  of  school  officers 
^^Mted  by  the  people,  instead  of  appointed,  as  previously,  by  the  State  board  or  its 
WKstees,  while  in  each  county  were  added  by  election  two  directors,  to  form,  with 
the  saperintendent,  a  board  for  examining  teachers.  The  officers  thus  elected  were 
^  by  Colonel  Hodgson  to  be  an  improvement  on  their  predecessors,  and  with  their 
■iti  he  appears  to  have  administered  the  school  system  with  at  once  a  greater  economy 
>id  a  higher  measure  of  success  ;  reporting,  at  the  close  of  1871,  that  the  cost  of  the 
'qwlment  of  education  for  the  year  had  been  lessened  by  |42,535,  though  the  school 
tm  bad  been  lengthened  from  2  months  and  9  days  to  3  months  6i  days,  and  the 
*^niffe  attendance  in  the  schools  increased  from  52«060  to  107,666.  Colonel  Hodgson 
^  aao  a  good  service  in  this  year  by  organizing  a  State  teachers  association,  and  by 
^^^ffing  and  circulating  in  pamphlet  form  the  school  laws  of  the  State,  which  pre- 
^i^vely  had  been  largely  out  of  reach  of  the  school  officers.  The  next  year's  report  was 
*<t  quite  so  fiavoraUe  as  to  school  attendance,  though  the  number  of  schools  had 
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Bomewbat  iDoreased.  A  failare  of  the  State  to  pay  the  teachers  had  been  the  tMpcdally 
depressing  inflasDce. 

In  November,  1872,  Hon.  Joseph  H.  Speed,  for  two  years  previously  a  member  of 
the  board  of  education,  sncoeeded  Colonel  Hodgson  in  the  snperintendency,  continoing 
till  the  same  period  in  1874.  He  directed  his  endeavors  especially  to  the  amendment 
of  the  State's  neglect  to  pay  its  teachers ;  bat  had  to  labor  under  the  di8Courag;ement 
of  finding  small  sympathy  from  the  State  officers  and  legislature.  "  The  provision  of 
the  constitution  which  required  the  inviolable  devotion  of  certain  revenues  and  school 
funds  to  the  purposes  of  education  was  disregarded  at  each  successive  session  of  the 
general  assembly,  and  each  year  an  increasing  percentage  of  the  school  fund  was  di- 
verted from  its  legitimate  use  to  the  defraying  of  the  general  expenses  of  the  State.*** 
The  consequence  was  an  almost  entire  paralysis  of  the  State  school  system  in  the 
counti^  districts,  though  some  of  the  cities,  through  local  taxation  and  aid  from  the 
Peabody  fund,  were  able  to  go  forward  and  improve.  The  university  partook  of  the 
general  depression,  and  had  to  curtail  its  teaching  force  and  reimpose  tuition  fees, 
which  had  been  abolished.  Several  of  the  9  normal  schools  before  referred  to  perished, 
some  only  surviving  through  assistance  from  the  North ;  but,  happily,  an  opportnnity 
was  given  to  make  this  loss  good,  and  the  board,  embracing  it,  established  a  new  State 
normal  school  for  white  male  and  female  teachers  in  good  buildings  offered  for  this  use 
at  Florence.    This  has  proved  quite  successful. 

The  difficulty  he  had  been  endeavoring  to  remedy  bavin j|  *' neither  been  removed  nor 
lesseneid/'  Mr.  Speed  was  doubtless  very  willing  to  yield,  in  November,  1874,  the  chair 
of  superintendenoy  to  Hon.  John  M.  McKleroy,  who  had  been  elected  to  succeed  him. 
Mr.  McKleroy  reaped  some  good  fruit  from  the  labors  of  his  predecessor,  and  had  the 

gleasure  of  reporting  at  the  close  of  the  next  scholastic  year  that,  through  arrangements 
[r.  Speed  baa  set  on  foot,  an  adequate  school  fund  for  the  year  had  been  provided ; 
that  toe  said  fund  had  been  available  when  needed,  and  that  thus  the  opportunity  for 
the  enjoyment  of  school  privileges  had  been  offered  every  child  of  school  age  within 
the  State.  Out  of  a  population  of  this  age  numbering  406,270,  there  had  been  en- 
rolled 91,202  pupils  in  2,610  schools  for  whites,  which  had  continued,  on  an  average,  4i 
scholastic  months  under  2,675  teachers,  besides  54,595  pnpils  in  1,288  schools  for  col- 
ored children,  continued  4f  scholastic  months  under  1,286  teachers ;  a  total  of  145,797, 
or  about  36  per  cent,  of  the  whole  school  population,  had  been  thus  under  instruction 
in  the  public  schools.  The  State  normal  school  for  whites  at  Florence  and  two  for  col- 
ored pupils  at  Huntsville  and  Marion  were  also  reported  to  be  in  flourishing  condition, 
receiving  an  aggregate  of  |i  0,000  from  the  State  and  numbering  280  pnpils  under  9 
teachers.  Like  &vorable  accounts  were  given  of  the  university  and  agricultural  col- 
lege ;  the  former  having  an  attendance  42  per  cent,  better  than  the  yeiar  before,  and 
the  latter  '*  steadily  increasing  in  public  favor." 

About  the  time  of  the  presentation  of  this  report,  i.  e.,  December  6, 1875,  a  new  con- 
stitution for  the  State  went  into  effect.  This  abolished  the  board  of  education ;  con- 
fided the  general  management  of  the  public  schools  to  the  State  superintendent  of  in- 
struction, and  that  of  the  university  and  agricultural  college  to  boards  of  chosen  trustees: 
withdrew  the  appropriation  of  one-iifth  of  the  Stat«  revenue  for  school  purposes,  ana 
substituted  for  this  an  annual  appropriation  of  $100,000,  with  the  proceeds  of  a  poll 
tax  of  a  dollar  and  a  half  per  capiU^  and  such  further  increase  of  the  school  fund  as  the 
condition  of  the  treasurv  and  State  resources  should  admit;  required  the  formation 
of  separate  schools  for  white  and  colored  children,  which  had  been  previously  provided 
for  by  law ;  and  forbade  the  appropriation  to  sectarian  schools  of  any  money  raised  for 
the  support  of  public  schools. 

The  final  report  of  Mr.  McKleroy  for  1875-76  does  not  speak  encouragingly  as  to  the 
effect  of  these  changes,  good  as  some  of  them  were ;  the  disposable  school  fund  having 
diminished  irom  $565,042.94  to  $351,496  64  ;  the  schools  in  fifty-one  counties  heard  firom 
having  sunk  from  3,211  to  3,088 ;  the  attendance  on  them,  from  118,252  to  104,414 ;  and 
the  average  time  for  which  they  are  kept,  from  86  to  80  days. 

A  new  superintendent,  Hon.  Lieroy  F.  Box,  succeeded  on  the  10th  of  November, 
1876,  Mr.  McKleroy,  who  had  been  elected  to  the  legislature ;  and,  as  Mr.  Box  was  long 
a  member  of  the  late  board  of  education,  has  had  large  knowledge  of  the  school  system 
of  the  State,  and  has  done  much  to  give  that  system  whatever  present  efficiency  it  has, 
the  hope  is  entertained  that  he  may  infuse  into  it  some  new  life. 

For  information  respecting  the  university,  agricultural  college,  and  institutions  for 
deaf  and  dumb  and  the  blind,  see  Superior,  Scientific,  and  Special  Instruction,  follow- 
ing. 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

The  names  of  those  who  have  served  as  superintendents  of  the  State  school  system, 
with  their  terms  of  office,  are  as  follows :  W.  F.  Perry,  1854-^56 ;  G.  B.  Du  Val,  1858-'64 ; 
W.  C.  Allen,  1864-'65;  J.  B.  Taylor,  1865-'66;  J.  B.  Ryan,  ia66-'t)8;  N.  B.  Clood, 
1868-70;  Joaeph  Hodgson,  1870->72;  Joseph  H.  Speed,  1872~*74;  John  M.  McKleroy, 
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1874-76;  Leroy  F.  Box  elected  1876  for  a  term  to  be  fixed  by  the  ]ep:i8latare.  Of  tbeee 
fpDtlemen,  Mr.  Perry  was  of  Macon  Coanty  ;  Messrs.  Da  Yal^  Alien,  Taylor,  Clond,  and 
Hodgson,  of  Montgomery  County ;  Mr.  Byan,  of  Jackson  County ;  Mr.  Speed,  of  Perry 
CoQDty;  Mr.  Mcmeroy,  of  Barbour  County ;  and  Mr.  Box,  of  St.  Clair  County. 

ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION. 

SCHOOL  FUND. 

TbA  school  fund  of  tbe  State,  which  is  obtained  ftrom  the  interest  on  sixteenth  sec- 
tioD  foods  and  on  surplus  revenue  funds,  from  escheate,  poll  tax,  and  the  Alabama  Mu- 
tMi  Aid  Association,  amounted  during  tbe  year  1875-76  to  only  $351,496.64 ;  a  decrease 
from  tbtt  of  the  previous  year  of  $213,546.30,  or  nearly  40  per  cent.  This  diminution 
ii  doe  to  tbe  reduction  of  the  rate  of  interest  paid  on  the  various  funds  firom  b  to  4 
pereeoi;  to  the  abrogation  of  the  constitutional  provision  which  set  apart  one-fifth 
«f  the  af[gregate  revenue  of  the  State  for  educational  purposes  and  a  substitution  there- 
for of  sn  annual  appropriation  amounting  to  much  less  than  this,  and  to  tbe  further 
het  that  tbe  fund  of  the  former  year  embraced  the  poll  tax  of  two  years  instead  of 
eoe.— (Beport  of  Superintendent  McKleroy,  1875-^76,  pp.  4,  5.) 

THB  SCHOOLS. 

Tbe  whole  information  respecting  the  public  schools  is  contained  in  the  statistics 
before  fnven,  which  embrace  the  returns  from  fifty -one  counties  out  of  sixty-five,  and 
■bow  3,068  schools  nnder  3,771  teachers.  The  schools  are  of  four  grades:  primary, 
intenoediate,  grammar,  and  high ;  but  how  many  are  taught  in  each  of  these  grades 
doeisot  appear.-^Table  3  of  Stote  report  for  1875-76.) 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

A  report  from  tfais  school  to  the  State  superintendent,  dated  October  28, 1876,  repre« 
KDto  it  as  in  a  prosperous  condition.  The  attendance  was  greater  than  at  any  time  in 
tbeptst  and  the  prospects  for  other  accessions  were  good.  The  total  number  of  stu- 
nts was  114,  of  whom  48  belonged  to  the  normal  department.  (In  a  separately  pub- 
liabed  catalogue  these  numbers  appear  as  122  and  65.)  A  class  was  expected  to  gradu- 
ite  in  1877.  This  is  the  only  school  in  the  State  for  the  instruction  of  whites  as 
teMbers,  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  superintendent  it  is  not  adequate  to  entirely  supply 
tbe  need.  He  thinks,  therefore^  that  normal  departments  should  be  established  at  the 
8ute  Qoiversity  and  at  the  agricultural  college. 

Both  tbe  normal  schools  for  the  training  of  colored  teachers,  the  superintendent  says, 
bsTe  b«ren  in  operation  during  the  year,  and  have  doubtless  done  good  work  in  their 
ipbere.  The  institution  at  Marion  is  not  only  a  normal  school,  but  it  is  so  liberally 
codoved  by  the  State  and  furnished  with  so  competent  a  faculty  as  to  afford  to  tbe 
ci^lored  race  opportunities  for  the  acquirement  of  a  collegiate  education.  Tbe  students,. 
^Member  20, 1876,  numbered  100,  of  which  number  70  were  normal  studente,  while  in 
tbe  one  at  Huntsville,  where  the  training  provided  for  seems  less  complete,  71  normal 
■tvdeots  were  in  attendance  at  about  tbe  same  date,  making,  with  the  65  at  Florence,. 
^  in  tbe  three  State  normal  schools.  At  Talladega  College,  nnder  the  American  Mis- 
Mary  Association,  were  59  in  normal  classes,  vocal  music  is  taught  in  all  these 
•^Mtois;  instrumental  also  at  Talladega  and  Marion.  Some  philosophical  apparatus  is 
Pjwweed  by  all.— {Report  of  superintendent,  1875-'76,  pp.  14,  18, 19,  and  returns  ta 
Bueaa  of  Education  for  1876.) 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

la  tbe  tables  appended  to  the  report  of  Superintendent  McKleroy  for  1875-'76,  there 
appear  106  high  echools,  of  which  12  are  for  colored  students :  but,  as  in  many  other 
^  tbe  Sti^Mi,  no  additional  particulars  concerning  these  schools  are  given.  Allowing 
satTerage  of  30  pupils  for  each  school,  which  would  certainly  not  be  a  high  estimate, 
ve  bave  4,980  high  school  pupils  in  courses  embraoing  probably  some  Greek  and  Latin 
Sidles,  with  somewhat  advanced  English  ones. 

PRIVATE  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

1q  1  school  for  boys,  1  for  girls,  and  4  for  both  sexes,  outside  of  the  public  school 
■JUeai,  there  have  been  reported  to  this  Bureau  664  pupils,  under  23  teachers.  Of 
(bc»e,  104  were  in  classical  studies,  15  in  modem  languages,  10  preparing  for  a  clas- 
*icai  coarse  in  college  and  3  for  a  scientific  course.  Drawing  is  taught  in  2  of  these 
^^^^.  vocal  music  in  3,  and  instrumental  music  in  2.    Chemical  laboratoriea  are 
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eported  by  2,  philosophical  apparatas  b^  3,  and  libraries  of  t20  to  2,000  volumes  by 
3,  tbo  aggregate  namber  of  yolames  being  u,020. — (Returns  to  Bureau  of  Education 
for  1876.) 

PREPARATORY  SCHOOLS  AND  DBPARTMBNTS. 

From  1  school  aiming  to  prepare  students  for  college  there  are  reported  11  teach- 
ers and  150  pupiln,  of  whom  50  were  preparing  for  a  scientific  collegiate  course  and  20 
bad  entered  on  such  a  course  since  the  last  report.  It  had  a  chemical  laboratory  and. 
philosophical  apparatus. 

Two  preparatory  departments  of  colleges  also  reported  2  instructors  additional  to 
those  of  the  colleges,  and  71  preparatory  students,  12  of  them  preparing  for  a  classical 
and  23  for  a  scientific  course.---(Retums  for  187G.) 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

UKITERSITT  OF  ALABAMA,  TUSCALOOSA. 

As  mentioned  in  the  report  for  1875,  an  important  chanse  in  the  academic  depart- 
ment has  been  proposed  to  be  made,  from  tne  '* college '^or  *' close'' system  to  the 
**  university  "  or  *'  open  "  system,  a  change  which  involves  the  grading  of  the  courses  of 
instruction  in  the  several  schools  in  such  a  way  as  to  meet  the  wants  of  beginners  in 
those  schools,  as  well  as  of  more  advanced  students.  By  this  arrangement,  any  appli- 
cant over  15  years  old,  who  has  received  a  common  school  education,  may  enter  the 
schools  of  thd  university  without  examination  in  regard  to  any  fixed  standard  of  liter- 
ary qualifications,  and  may  elect  not  only  any  school  or  schools  in  which  t^  study,  but 
any  grade  of  any  school  in  which  he  can  study  to  most  advantage.  Whether  this 
arrangement  has  been  effected  does  not  appear  in  the  State  report  for  1875-76. 

The  State  superintendent  advises  a  closer  union  between  elementary  and  higher 
education,  and  that  they  should  mutually  subserve  and  eocooraffe  each  other.  With 
the  public  schools  for  the  base,  the  university  for  the  crown,  and  high  schools  in  the 
cities  and  populous  communities  as  intermediate  between  the  two,  the  educational 
structure  would  be  symmetrical  and  complete.  Steps  towards  this  end,  he  states,  have 
been  already  taken. — (Reports  of  State  superintendent  for  lb74-'75,  pp.  124-126,  and 
for  1875-76,  p.  15.) 

OTHER  COLLEGES. 

HouHird  College,  Marion,  ^Baptist,)  has  a  course  of  study  divided  into  10  distinct 
schools,  viz :  Latin,  Greek,  modern  languages,  English,  moral  science  and  theology 
mathematics,  chemistry,  geology  and  mineralogy,  natural  philosophy  and  applied 
mathematics,  civil  engineering,  business.  No  degrees,  honors,  or  promotions  are  given 
except  those  based  upon  attainment. — (College  catalogue,  lb75-76.) 

Spring  Hill  College,  (E^man  Catholic,)  near  Mobile,  has  a  preparatory  course  in- 
tended to  last  one  year,  but  embracing  only  English  studies;  a  classical  course  intended 
to  last  six  years,  and  leading  to  the  degree  of  A.  B. ;  a  commercial  course  covering 
three  years,  and  embracing  the  main  studies  of  the  classical,  except  Latin  and  Qreek. 
Others  than  Roman  Catholics  are  admitted  on  condition  of  their  conforming  to  the 
exterior  exercises  of  worship. — (Catalogue  for  1874-75.) 

Southern  Univernty,  Greensborongb,  (Methodist  Episcopal  South,)  inclndes  a  college 
of  liberal  arts,  a  college  of  medicine,  and  a  college  of  law.  The  circntar  for  1876-77 
contains  no  information  of  any  change  in  the  first  named,  which,  as  was  stated  in  1875, 
is  organized  upon  the  plan  of  separate  schools,  in  any  one  of  which  a  student  may 
graduate,  while  to  obtain  a  degree,  such  as  bachelor  of  arts,  he  must  graduate  in  a  cer- 
tain number  of  schools. 

Talladega  College,  Talladega,  not  having  any  students  in  collegiate  courses,  has  been 
remitted  to  the  list  of  secondary  schools. 

COLLEGES  FOR  WOMEN. 

Nine  of  these  institutions — 7  of  them  chartered  and  as  many  nnder  denominational 
control — make  returns  for  1876,  which  show  a  total  teaching  force  of  83,  with  860  stu- 
dents of  all  grades,  488  of  these  being  classed  as  regular  collegiate,  33  in  special  or 
partial  courses,,  and  18  graduates  who  remain  to  pursue  studies  additional  to  the  col- 
legiate course.  All  teach  vocal  and  instrumental  music  and  French  ;  6  unite  German 
with  the  French,  and  1  Spanish  and  Italian  also.  Drawing  and  painting  are  tangbt 
in  7  of  the  9,  ana  the  same  number  have  some  apparatus  for  illustration  of  natural 
philosophy.  Eight  report  chemical  laboratories ;  2,  collections  illustrative  of  natural 
history ;  3,  at  least  thebegiuningof  an  art  gallery  ;  and  2,  a  gymnasium  ;  while  7  have 
libraries  of  200  to  3,500  volumes  each,  the  aggregate  in  the  7  amounting  to  11,250. 
For  further  particulars,  see  Table  YIII  of  appendix. 
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SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

The  State  AffrieultMral  and  Meohanioal  College  at  Aubarn,  in  its  report  for  1676,  states 
tliftt  the  imperfect  preparation  in  the  mdiments  which  many  of  the  applicants  for  ad- 
■ianoD  exhibit,  baa  rendered  it  necessary  to  establish  a  class  below  the  fourth  one  of 
the  Rigolar  coarse.  Stndento  entering  this  class  will  be  fitted  for  the  fonrth  class  of 
aoy  coarse  of  the  college ;  the  courses  being,  as  stated  in  1875,  in  agriculture,  in  litera- 
ture, in  science,  and  in  civil  engineering,  with  a  practical  instruction  in  surveying 
which  gives  it  almost  the  character  of  a  fifth  course.  Each  course,  except  the  agri- 
caltund,  requires  4  years  for  completion  of  its  studies.  The  agricultural  —  not  em- 
hrsdDg  so  mnch  in  languages  as  tne  literary  course,  nor  so  much  in  mathematics  as 
the  scientific —  is  of  3  years.  Two  experimental  farms,  one  at  Auburn,  under  the  eye 
of  the  college,  another  in  the  valley  of  the  Tennessee,  under  Hon.  J.  J.  Barclay,  aid 
iQ  the  instrnctioD  of  the  students  as  well  as  in  the  improvement  of  the  farming  of  the 
Btate.  The  president  reports  that  a  larger  percentage  of  the  income  of  this  college 
tiisn  of  any  other  of  its  class  in  the  Union,  is  expended  for  purposes  of  instruction. 

PROFESSIONAL. 

The  Law  Department  of  the  Vnivenitf  of  Alabama,  at  Tuscaloosa,  aims  to  give  the 
rtodent  patient,  intelligent,  and  carenil  instrnction  in  the  elementary  principles  of 
Isw;  and  to  this  end  analysis  of  each  subject  is  required,  while  the  application  of 
pnnciples  is  illustrated  by  a  selection  of  leading  oases.  Moot  courts  are  held  and 
mstniction  given  in  the  preparation  of  briefe  and  the  manner  of  conducting  cases 
belbte  courts  and  juries.  The  course  includes  3  terms  of  4i  months  each,  and  gradua- 
tioD  in  it  admits  to  practice  in  all  State  courts.— (Circular  for  lti76.)  A  circular  from 
the  8onUiem  University  at  Greensborough  gives  us  information  respecting  the  law 
iehool  there  for  1876,  showing  its  continued  existence  with  3  professors,  but  nothing 


A  College  of  Medidnef  with  4  profossors,  also  exists  in  connection  with  the  Southern 
Usiversity,  hot  no  length  of  course  is  indicated.  That  of  the  Medical  College  of 
Alabama,  at  Mobile,  is  of  2  years.^Circular  and  return  for  1876.) 

Tke$loffff  continues  to  be  taught  to  some  slight  extent  at  Howard  College  and  the 
Sontbem  University,  and  with  apparently  some  fair  denee  of  fulness  at  Talladega 
College,  Talladega,  most  of  the  students  at  the  last  named  putting  their  acquirements 
to  practical  nse  during  the  course  by  performing  mission  work  at  surrounding  sta- 
^WQi^— (Circulars  for  1976.) 
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SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

ALABAMA  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB  AND  THB  BUND,  TALLADEGA. 

The  ori^nal  act  of  Janoary  27,  I860,  for  the  establishment  of  this  iDstitntion,  pro- 
yided  only  for  the  edacation  of  the  deaf  and  dnmb.  It  was  not  till  February  18, 1867, 
that  farther  provision  was  made  for  the  edacation  of  blind  children  also  in  the  same 
bailding. 

The  report  of  the  priucip^,  dated  October  27, 1876,  stated  that  there  had  been  do 
changes  made  in  the  corps  of  4  instmctors  mentioned  in  the  preceding  year,  bat  that 
irom  Febraary  to  Jaly  a  teacher  of  drawing  had  been  added.  The  resnlto  of  the  in- 
strnction  in  this  branch  had  been  snfficiently  enconri^ng  to  induce  regret  that  it 
could  not  be  continued.  Forty-nine  pnpils,  3  less  than  in  1^4-75,  had  been  under  in- 
struction daring  the  year,  39  of  them  being  mutes  and  10  blind.  In  consequence  of 
the  small  number  of  blind  pupils  and  the  neceeaity  for  economy  at  ever^  point,  the 
principal  had  not  felt  authorized  to  employ  a  teacher  in  the  department  of  handicraft 
for  them.  The  blind  boys,  however,  had  occasionally  done  a  little  work  at  bottoming 
chairs,  while  work  in  shoemaking  had  been  carried  on  regularly  by  the  mute  boya, 
some  of  whom  did  good  service.  Instruction  in  the  shoe  shop  had  been  given  gratui- 
tously by  two  of  the  teachers.  The  teaching  in  the  school  rooms  is  said  to  have  been 
thorough  and  faithful,  the  discipline  good,  and  the  measure  of  health  enjoyed  better 
than  ever  previously. 

Two  committees,  one  appointed  by  the  trustees  and  another  by  the  legislature,  after 
examining  the  general  maniigement  and  working  of  the  institution,  publish,  in  con- 
nection with  the  report  of  the  pri^fil^al,  most  favorable  accounts  of  the  school  and  its 
management. 
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LIST  OF  SCHOOL  OFFICIALS  IN  ALABAMA. 

Hon.  LSBOT  F.  Box,  State  t¥p€rintmtdmU  qf  eduoatUm,  Jfontgovury, 
[Term  November  83,  Ifirm,  to  November  5t3, 187a] 
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StSh!!::;:::::::::::::::;::::::::;;: 
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Carthage. 
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J.  W.  Poster 

SSoi. :.::::.:..:::: .:. 

J.S.CoUins 
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J.B»Bookett 

Indrrdele 

James  ILWeems 

lAwreooe. 

D.C.  White 

]MU>alton. 

i«rr/:....:.!i:ir.. 

j^  Ft  TarbroQffh 

AthensT 

J.G.DemenrV. V  " 

Lovndee 

John  J.Steele 

Benton. 
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A.L.Bn>oks 

Tnskegee. 
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sssu 

W. P.  K^wnn^n ..^ 

ifa«e».::..:...... 

Samool  C.  Woolf. 

Linden. 
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EUsha  Yiokerr 

Pikeville 

KSiii ::--:: 

A.J.McDonaUl '    ! 
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BST!  :;;:::::..::: . 

Edward  B.  Diokson 

Mobile. 

5S»  ::.:;:::: 

T.J.Emmons ^.. 

Monroeville. 
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L.  A.  Shaver 
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J.B.  Shivers 
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J.  M.  Somerville 
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D.W.Caldwell 
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B.F.  Newton 

AshviUe. 
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Livingston. 

Talladega. 
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W.L.Lewis 
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aC.OUver 
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J.aSoott 
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J.  T.  Beck 
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James  Hilton 
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J.T.Terry 

Birmingham. 
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W.  H.  Patterson 
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BEPORT   OF   THE   COMMISSIONER   OP  EDUCATION. 


ARiLANSAS. 

SUMMARY  OF  STATISTICS. 


1874-75. 

187&-76. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

SCHOOL  POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

Children  of  school  ap:e,  (6-21) 

184,692 
73,«78 
42,680 

3,999 

189,130 

15,890 

Not  giyen . . 

4,4.38 

Children  enrolled  in  pablio  schools 

Children  in  ayerage  daily  attendance. 

TEACHERS  AND  THEIR  PAT. 

Males,  i,582;  females,  740;  not  indi- 
cated, 1,677. 

Males,  329 ;  females,  96 ;  not  indicated, 
36. 

Averaflre monthly  nay  ................ 

57,988 

461 
Notgiyen.. 

3,538 

Notgiyen.. 

Notgiyen.. 
2,134 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  school  districts 

Not  friyen . . 

Number  of  schools  ....... . .. 

School-honses :  new.  251 :  old.  1.374  . . . 

1,625 

$3,957 

361,358 

$179,325 

162,739 

2,010 

Cost  of  new  school-houses 

Cost  of  the  older  ones 

INCOBOB  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

Receipts  from  State  tax  for  schools  — 
Receiots  from  local  tax. ...... .... .... 

$352,679 

428  997 

7,860 

$173,354 

266,258 

5,850 

Receipts  from  interest  on  permanent 

yrom  reports  of  Hon.  George  W.  Hill  for  1874-75  and  1875-76.   The  receipts  for  the 

T  year  in  Mr.  Hill's  printed  report  differ  from  those  giyen  in  his  written  return  to 

"bureau  of  Education,  from  which  the  figures  here  given  are  taken.   In  the  printed 

t  they  are  as  follows:  From  State  apportionment^  $105,586.70;  from  district  tax. 
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(87,739.51;  from  sale  of  school-honse  or  site,  $444.64;  from  graots  or  gifts,  |674.99; 
total,  $194,445.64.  The  discrepaocy  may  arise  from  the  written  report  being  for  the 
ynr  eoding  October  30, 1876,  while  the  printed  one  is  for  that  ending  June  30, 1876. 
The  accoQDt  of  expenditures  agrees  in  both,  except  in  the  lost  item,  which  is  neces- 
Miy  to  make  up  the  total  given.) 

HISTORICAL  SKETCH  OF  THE  STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

AUTHOBITIES. 

Constitntions  of  1836,  1864-'65, 1868,  and  1874;  Returns  of  United  States  Censns  on 
Edocation,  1850  and  1860 ;  A  sketch  prepared  by  Hon.  George  W.  Hill,  State  superin- 
tendentof  pnblic  schools  in  Arkansas;  Laws  of  Arkansas,  compiled  and  arranged  by 
J.  Steele  and  J.  McCampbell,  1835,  pp.  509-514 ;  English's  Digest  of  the  Statutes  of 
Azkaosas,  1848 ;  School  Laws  of  1871  and  1875. 

EARLY  SCHOOL  LEGISLATION. 

Aikansafr— organized  as  a  Territory  in  1819  and  admitted  as  a  State  in  1836 — came 
into  the  Union  with  a  constitution  which  ordained  (art.  ix,  section  1)  that  '*  knowl- 
edge and  learning,  generally  diffused  through  a  community,  being  essential  to  the 
preaenration  of  a  free  government,  and  diffusing  the  opportunities  and  advantages  of 
education  through  the  various  parts  of  a  State  being  highly  conducive  to  this  end,''  it 
sboald  be  the  duty  of  the  general  assembly  to  provide  by  law  for  the  improvement  of 
sieh  lands  as  either  had  been  or  might  be  granted  b^  the  United  States  for  the  use  of 
Kbodls,  and  to  apply  any  funds  which  might  be  raised  from  such  land,  or  from  any 
oUier  source,  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  object  for  which  they  were  intended. 

Prerionsly  to  this,  under  territorial  laws  passed  November  21,  1829,  November  3, 
1831,  and  November  15, 1833,  there  had  been  provision  made  for  due  care  of  the  school 
laods  and  of  moneys  arising  from  the  rent  of  these,  the  agents  for  the  care  of  the 
lands  being  trustees  appointed  by  the  Judge  of  each  county  court,  and  the  county 
eoort  itself  being  guardian  of  the  funds  denved  from  rent  or  such  lands,  with  super- 
Tisioa  of  the  schools  sustained  through  the  aid  of  these  funds. 

By  act  of  Febniary  3, 1843,  a  commissioner  for  the  sale  of  sixteenth  section  lands  was 
to  he  elected  by  the  people  of  each  township  desiring  such  sale,  on  a  day  appointed  by 
the  county  court ;  and  at  the  same  time  three  trustees  were  to  be  chosen  for  care  of  . 
the  Khools,  for  support  of  which  a  fund  was  to  be  formed  from  the  proceeds  of  tl  e 
ttfea.  These  tmsteee,  whose  term  of  office  was  two  years,  were  to  determine  the  terms 
of  leue  of  school  lands ;  were  to  have  a  general  oversight  of  schools  sustained  from 
the  school  fond ;  and  were,  with  the  commissioner,  to  visit  these  at  least  once  a  month, 
to  see  that  they  were  properly  kept,  to  examine  the  scholars,  to  make  sure  that  books, 
foroitore,  and  fael  were  provided,  and  that  due  cleanliness  and  decency  were  main- 
uined.  They  were  also  annually  to  make  an  enumeration  of  the  youths  of  school  age 
(5-21)  in  their  township,  noting  how  many  were  sent  to  school  and  how  many  were 
DGt,  the  amount  subscribed  for  each  one  sent  to  school,  and  the  number  for  whom 
tbere  was  no  subscription.  The  results  of  this  enumeration  were  to  be  reported  to  the 
eonnty  clerk,  with  a  statement  of  the  amount  of  funds  raised  in  their  township  for  the 
iopport  of  schools  thereio.  and  the  sources  from  which  these  were  derived,  the  price  of 
tution  for  each  scholar,  tne  cost  of  books  aod  stationery  for  him,  the  time  the  schools 
▼ere  kept,  and  the  amounts  paid  teachers. 

By  the  same  act  of  February  3, 1843,  the  voters  in  each  county  were  to  choose,  at 
neh  general  election,  three  school  commissioners,  who,  with  the  clerk  and  presiding 
judge  of  the  county  court,  were  to  be  a  board  of  school  commissioners  for  the  county, 
the  main  duty  of  these  seeming  to  be  to  care  for  county  funds  appropriated  to  the 
nppork  of  common  schools,  and  so  to  distribute  these  as  (1)  to  secure  four  months'' 
araooliog,  with  the  necessary  school  books,  annually  for  each  indigent  child  in  each 
^^'^'^^ipi  (^)  to  effect  as  nearly  as  possible  an  equalizing  of  the  annual  school  funds 
of  the  townships  bv  augmenting  those  of  the  poorer  townships. 

A  State  boaitl  of  education  was  also  constituted,  to  consist  of  the  governor  of  the 
State,  the  chief  officers  of  the  senate  and  house,  and  the  Judges  of  the  supreme  court 
ex  officio,  and  often  members  of  the  general  assembly  elect^  every  two  years  by  the 
iMembly.  The  members  of  this  board  were  to  have  power  to  carry  out  all  laws  and 
legnlations  passed  bv  the  general  assembly  in  aid  of  education,  and  were  to  report  to 
the  assembly,  at  each  session,  the  condition  and  progress  of  education  in  the  State. 

Under  this  system  there  were  found  in  1850  by  the  United  Slates  census  marshals 
353  public  sobools,  with  256  teachers  and  8,49:{  pupils,  besides  90  academies  and  other 
Khcnls,  with  126  teachers  aod  ^407  pupils,  not  aided  from  the  public  funds. 

By  acts  of  January  11, 1853,  and  January  20,  1855,  most  of  the  provisions  of  this 
wrlaw  were  reenaoted  and  affirmed,  but  with  some  difference  in  the  personnel  of 
■tnagement.  Instead  of  the  State  board,  came  the  secretary  of  state  as  ex  officio 
tttate  commissioner  of  schools :  instead  of  a  board  of  five  county  commissioners  of 
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Rohools,  came  a  single  oommiseioDer,  elected  by  the  people  at  each  biennial  general 
election,  for  visitation  of  Bohools,  examination  of  teacbero,  care  of  school  lands,  and 
distribntion  of  school  funds;  and,  instead  of  three  trustees  for  a  township,  came  one, 
with  the  same  general  duties  as  had  previously  belonged  to  the  three. 

The  system  thus  put  into  lighter  marching  order  snowed  as  its  tangible  resnlta  in 
the  census  of  1860^  public  schools,  727 ;  teachers,  757 ;  pupils,  19.242 ;  total  income, 
$120,613.  Then  in  academies  and  other  schools  which  numbered  109,  with  168  teachers 
and  4,415  pupils,  must  also  have  been  some  scholars  belonging  to  the  public  system, 
as  these  schools  received  from  taxation  |700  and  from  public  funds  $8,645. 

ULTEE  I^BGISLATION  WITH  RESPECT  TO  SCHOOLS. 

The  before  mentioned  provision  of  the  constitution  of  1836  was  incorporated  into 
that  of  1864-'65,  but  not  very  much  came  of  it ;  for,  though  more  interest  in  education 
and  a  greater  wish  for  it  were  by  tha.t  time  aroused,  the  period  was  not  yet  a  propi- 
tious one  for  schools. 

Under  the  constitution  of  1868,  however,  which  required  the  general  assembly  to 
'*  establish  and  maintain  a  system  of  free  schools  for  the  gratuitous  instruction  of  all 
persons  in  this  State  between  the  ages  of  5  and  21  years,"  an  act  was  passed,  Jaly 
23,  1868,  providing  for  such  a  system  of  common  schools,  and  repealing  precedini^ 
school  laws  where  they  came  in  conflict  with  the  later.  This  act  provided  that 
there  be  a  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  elected  by  the  people  quad- 
rienuiaUy,  and  that  his  salary  be  $3,500  per  annum.  He  was  required  to  report  an- 
nually. There  was  also  to  be  appointed  b^  the  governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  senate,  a  circuit  superintendent  for  each  judicial  district  of  the  State,  his  salary 
to  be  $3,000  per  annum.  The  circuit  superintendents  were  to  report  annually  to  the 
State  superintendent,  and  had-  the  supervision  of  all  school  matters  in  their  respect- 
ive districts.  With  the  State  superintendent  they  formed  a  State  board  of  educa- 
tion. The  counties  were  divided  into  school  districts,  each  district  having  one  trustee* 
elected  by  the  electors  of  the  district,  and  receiving  from  its  people  |2  per  day  for  the 
time  actually  employed  by  him  in  the  discharge  of  liis  duties,  provided  he  should  not 
be  paid  for  more  than  ten  days'  service.  The  interest  on  the  permanent  school  fund, 
a  special  district  tax  voted  by  the  people,  the  per  capita  tax,  "  and  so  much  of  the 
ordinary  annnal  sevenuesof  the  State  as  might  be  hereafter  set  apart  by  law  for  such 
purposes,"  were  to  be  "  faithfully  appropriated  for  maintaining  a  system  of  free  com- 
mon schools  for  this  State." 

Under  this  act  the  school  system  was  commenced,  and,  though  meeting  with  indiffer- 
ence in  some  places  and  opposition  in  others,  made  considerable  progress,  67,412  chil- 
dren being  gathered  into  the  schools  in  1869  and  107,908  in  1870.  A  senons  depreciation 
in  the  State  scrip  issued  in  payment  of  the  wages  of  the  teachers  caused,  however, 
very  general  disconra^uieut. 

At  the  same  date  with  the  foregoing  was  passed  an  act  for  establishing  an  industrial 
nniversity.  It  required  that,  in  addition  to  the  nsual  course  of  study  prescribed  in 
universities,,  there  should  be  taught  the  science  and  practice  of  agriculture,  the  me- 
chanic arts,  engineering,  and  military  science.  The  location  was  left  to  be  decided  by 
bids  from  individuals,  counties,  cities.  ^^.,  their  offers  being  open  till  the  first  day  of 
the  next  session  of  the  general  assembly. 

In  February,  1869,  the  general  assembly  passed  an  act  providing  for  the  ''better  reg- 
ulation of  schools  in  cities  and  towns."  By  this  a  city  or  town  could  be  made  a  special 
school  district,  with  six  directors  elected  by  the  people  for  the  supervision  of  the  schools 
in  the  town  or  city.  The  directors  could  make  rales  for  their  government,  notinoonsist- 
ent  with  the  law ;  could  estimate  the  percentage  of  taxes  necessary  to  keep  the  schools 
in  operation,  and  were  elected  on  the  third  Saturday  in  December  annually. 

Under  this  act  city  schools  were  organized  in  Little  Rock,  Fort  Smith,  Pine  Bluff, 
Helena,  Arkadelphia,  Dardanelle,  and  Camden,  and  are  said  to  have  done  *' reasonably 
well."  In  subsequent  years  Augusta,  Batesville.  Dnvall's  Bluff,  Fayetteville,  Forest 
City,  Jackson  port,  and  Ozark  were  added  to  the  list. 

An  act  of  the  general  assembly  approved  March  27, 1871,  made  provision  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Arkansas  Industrial  University,  before  determined  on.  Gen.  A. 
W.  Bishop  was  first  president  of  the  university,  which  was  located  at  Fayetteville, 
and  Prof.  N.  P.  Qates  succeeded  him.  The  university  has  succeeded  very  well  so  far, 
and  promises  much. 

In  the  year  1859  the  Arkansas  Institute  for  the  Blind  was  organized  at  Arkadelphia, 
and  was  continued  in  operation  for  three  and  a  half  years,  when,  in  consequence  of 
the  war,  it  suspended  in  the  fall  of  1863.  It  was  reopened  in  February,  1867.  By  act 
of  the  geheral  assembly,  approved  July  22, 1868,  the  institution  was  removed  to  Little 
Bock,  where  it  is  now  in  successful  operation.  It  has  a  board  of  three  trustees  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor. 

In  July,  1867,  a  school  was  opened  in  the  city  of  Little  Rock,  at  the  exx>ense  of  the 
city,  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  In  July,  1868,  it  was  incorporated  as  a 
State  institiution  and  provision  made  for  its  support.    It  has  since  been  very  sncceflsfol, 
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tboagh  there  is  not  safficieDt  accommodation  for  all  the  mutee  in  the  State.  Persons 
between  the  agee  of  9  and  30  are  admitted  to  the  institute. 

The  ^neral  assembly,  in  an  act  approved  April  29, 1873,  changed  the  school  law 
peaed  m  1868,  the  principal  changes  being  as  follows : 

A  State  board  of  edacation,  composed  of  the  State  snperintendent  and  the  tmstees 
of  the  lodostrial  University,  took  the  place  of  the  former  one,  composed  of  the  State 
and  circuit  superintendents,  and  had  large  powers  given  it  of  legislation  and  provision 
for  the  schools. 

Tbe  office  of  cironit  sn[>erintendent  was  abolished  and  that  of  county  superintendent 
inetitated.  These  superintendents  were  elected  by  the  trustees  of  the  counties,  re- 
speetiyely^  and  were  allowed  a  salary  not  exceeding  $300  in  counties  having  8.000  or 
\m  inhabitants  and  |500  in  counties  having  more  than  8,000  inhabitants.  The  dis- 
trict tax  was  by  this  act  limited  to  5  mills  on  the  dollar.  At  the  election  of  1872,  Hon. 
J.  C.  Corbin  was  elected  State  superintendent.  During  his  term  of  office  the  depre- 
ditioQ  of  the  State  scrip  was  such  as  to  cause  a  great  decline  of  the  interest  in  public 
sdnds,  the  warrants  in  which  the  teachers  and  school  officers  were  paid  not  bringing 
note  than  50  cents  on  the  dollar,  and  sometimes  less.  The  constitutional  convention 
bdd  in  July,  1674,  abolished  the  office  of  State  superintendent  and  constituted  the  sec- 
retanr  of  state  ex  officio  State  snperintendent  of  public  instruction  until  other  provision 
ihoQld  be  made  by  law.  The  legislature,  at  an  adjourned  term,  in  December,  1875, 
ptned  the  present  school  law,  which  provides  for  a  State  superintendent  at  a  salary 
of  $1,800  per  annum,  who  reports  annually.  The  office  of  county  examiner  takes  the 
pbee  of  that  of  county  superintendent.  The  examiners  are  allowed  no  salary,  but 
eta  collect  the  snia  'of  |2  from  every  applicant  for  license  to  teach.  There  are  to  be 
tbree  directors  for  each  school  district,  elected  annually,  with  no  other  compensation 
than  exemption  from  Jury  service  and  work  on  public  highways. 

Tbe  electoTB  can  vote  a  special  tax,  not  to  exceed  5  mills  on  the  dollar. 

The  State  superintendent  is  requirod  by  law  to  hold  annually  normal  institutes  in 
each  JQdicial  district. 

Doring  the  time  intervening  between  July,  1874,  and  December,  1875,  from  the 
abwDee  of  any  active  supervision,  the  almost  utter  lack  of  school  funds,  and  the  vio- 
lent political  agitations  in  the  State,  tiie  interest  in  public  schools  decreased  to  a  very 
grett  extent  among  the  people,  and  only  in  some  few  localities  were  the  schools  kept 
op.  Since  the  latter  date  the  people  are  showing  in  most  parts  of  the  State  a  greater 
intetest  in  common  schools  than  for  several  years  previously,  and  it  is  hopMl  that 
throQfffa  the  restoration  of  the  State  superintendency  this  interest  may  be  increased, 
thoogh  the  lack  of  county  supervision  must  be  a  hindrance  to  the  efficiency  desired. 

SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATION. 

The  administration  of  the  school  system,  under  the  law  of  1853,  was  put,  as  has  been 
stated,  m  the  hands  of  the  secretary  of  state.  But  as  that  officer  had,  as  such,  work 
quite  aofficient  to  keep  him  actively  employed,  and  needed  for  this  to  be  usually  pres- 
ent at  the  capital,  there  could  not  be  performed  by  him  as  superintendent  those  vari- 
oQi  duties  of  general  visitation,  public  speaking  on  school  questions,  and  private  re- 
pDoral  of  objections  and  old  prejudices,  which  were  necessary  to  secure  a  favorable 
JiidgBient  for  the  schools.  The  lack  of  anything  like  full  success  was  in  such  circum- 
stances not  to  be  wondered  at,  especially  among  people  whose  more  wealthy  funilies 
v«e  able  to  have  private  teachers  in  their  homes,  while  many  of  the  poorer  ones  were 
indiffiBTeot  about  having  children  taught  at  all. 

Coder  the  law  of  18oi3  came  in  a  State  superintendency  detached  from  other  civil 
(lAee  and  wholly  devoted  to  school  work  with  the  aid  of  a  circuit  superintendency, 
vhieh,  if  not  the  best  imaginable,  was  perhaps  best  suited  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
(ii>e.  After  more  than  two  years'  trial  of  it,  Snperintendent  Thomas  Smith,  the  first 
Stite  incumbent  under  the  law,  reported  in  1870  increased  interest  everywhere  mani- 
^Ated  in  general  education  and  a  noartv  influence  of  the  old  citizens  of  the  State  in 
"Qpportof  free  schools.  "The  work,''  ne  savs,  ** progressed  dowly  at  first,  but  has 
Qwved  on  with  rapidly  increasing  interest,  until  now  good  schools  are  establisned  in  aU 
^  cities  and  princiiMil  towns,  and  school-honsee  are  seen  dotting  the  rural  districts  in 
^cariy  every  portion  of  the  State."  A  State  Teachers'  Association,  too,  had  been 
wiaed  and  an  educational  journal  established,  while,  out  of  180,000  people  of  school 
>JM07,908  were  enrolled  in  2,537  schools,  under  2,302  teachers.  The  report  for  1872 
[bowed  a  considerable  decrease  of  attendance  in  the  schools,  only  69,927  pupils  having 
been  enrolled  in  1871  and  32,863  in  1872,  a  decline  attributed  bv  Mr.  Smith  mainly  to 
iwoeanses :  (1)  A  limitation  by  the  legislature  of  the  right  of  local  taxation  to  one 
Wof  1  per  cent,  in  country  districts  and  three-fourihs  of  1  per  cent,  in  towns  and 
^itiea;  (2)  a  collection  of  school  taxes  in  depreciated  State  scrip,  making  the  mainte- 
^Bco  of  even  a  three  months'  school  in  country  districts  difficult,  while  the  payment 
^teachers  in  the  same  scrip  had  so  reduced  their  salaries  as  to  induce  many  of  the 
^valuable  ones  to  throw  up  their  positions  and  leave  the  State.  Against  both 
^«ie  things  Mr.  Smith  entered  bis  earnest  protest,  but  was  unable  to  secure  a  change. 
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He  had,  howeyer,  tbe  pleasure  of  aiding  ia  laying  the  foaudation»  of  the  State  Indos- 
trial  University,  of  seeing  a  considerable  increase  of  town  and  city  schools  systems,  and 
of  announcing  the  continuance  of  the  educational  journal  of  the  State.  He  also  did 
much  to  improYe  the  school  fund. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Corbin,  who  succeeded  Mr.  Smith  in  1873,  reported,  in  November  of  that 
year,  a  continuance  of  the  difficulties  arising  from  deficient  power  for  local  taxation 
and  from  payment  of  school  taxes  and  school  teachers  in  a  greatly  depreciated  scrip, 
with  the  additional  one  that,  by  a  decision  of  tbe  attorney-general,  a  State  school  tax 
of  2  mills  on  the  dollar,  which  had  constituted  three-fourths  of  the  distributable 
school  fund,  was  cut  off,  leaving  only  $55,000,  worth  35  cents  on  the  dollar,  as  the 
State  fund  for  distribution  among  the  schools.  These  difficulties  more  than  counter- 
balanced the  advantage  of  a  change  from  circuit  to  county  superintendency,  which  had 
been  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  year;  and,  notwithstanding  earnest  efforts  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Corbin  and  the  State  board  of  education  to  improve  the  condition  of  the 
schools,  there  was  a  steady  depreciation.  The  political  convulsions  with  which  the 
State  was  ^aken  in  1873  helped  oth6r  ipjurious  influences  to  paralyze  tbe  State  school 
system ;  and  in  1874  Mr.  Corbin  went  out  of  office  disheartened  and  depressed,  a 
new  State  constitution  having  vested  the  superintendency  of  schools  temporarily  in 
the  secretary  of  st>ate, ''  until  otherwise  provided  for  by  law." 

It  was  not  till  December  7,  1875,  that  a  new  school  law,  under  this  new  constitution, 
was  enacted,  and  meantime  '*  the  public  school  matters  of  the  State,''  according  to  the 
report  of  the  secretary,  were  "  at  a  standstill." 

The  new  law  provided  for  a  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  to  be  chosen 
at  the  next  general  election  and  every  two  years  thereafter ;  dropped  the  State  board 
of  education  and  substituted  for  it  a  board  of  commissioners  of  the  common  school 
fund ;  abolished  the  office  of  county  superintendent  and  instituted,  in  its  stead,  that 
of  county  examiner,  without  the  duty  of  visitation  of  the  schools;  left  local  taxation 
still  limited  to  half  of  1  per  cent.,  without  discrimination  in  favor  of  the  cities ;  but, 
like  preceding  laws,  made  provision  for  tbe  formation  of  a  school  fund,  the  annual 
interest  of  which,  together  with  a  poll  tax  of  |1  per  capita  on  males  over  21,  and  so 
much  of  the  annual  revenues  of  the  State  as  might  be  set  apart  by  law  for  such  pnr- 

§oses,  should  be  appropriated  for  maintaining  a  system  of  free  common  schools  for  tbe 
tate.  Under  this  law  Mr.  Qeorge  W.  Hill  came  into  office  as  State  superintendent, 
December  18, 1675,  and,  having  secured  sufficient  favor  to  be  elected  for  another  term  of 
two  years,  from  November  2, 1876,  it  is  hoped  that  he  may  be  able  to  revitalize  the 
school  system. 

ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION. 

WHAT  THB  CASB  WAS  A  YEAR  AGO. 

Superintendent  Hill,  in  his  first  report,  for  the  year  ending  July  1,  1876,  says  of  the 
condition  of  things  when  he  came  into  office,  December,  1875 :  **  1  found  the  interest  of 
free  education  of  the  youth  of  the  State  in  not  so  favorable  a  condition  as  might  be 
desired.  The  depreciation  in  the  value  of  State  scrip  had  been  militating  against  this 
interest  for  about  two.  years  and  had  temporarily  prostrated  the  common  school  sys- 
tem. In  the  wake  of  a  depreciated  currency,  in  which  teachers,  were  paid  and  by 
which  schools  were  attempted  to  be  maintained,  followed  numerous  attendant  evils, 
sudi  as  discouragement  of  school  officers,  complaint  on  the  part  of  the  enemies  of  free 
schools,  a  somewhat  reckless  incurring  of  debt,  a  loss  of  confidence  in  the  minds  of  the 
people,  and  a  partial  abandonment  of  free  schools  by  good  teachers.''— (Report,  p.  5.) 

WHAT  THE  CASE  IS  AT  PRESENT. 

The  cessation  of  political  agitation  and  an  Improved  management  of  the  State  finances 
are  reported  to  be  bringing  up  tbe  State  treasurer's  certificates  to  something  nearer 
their  par  value.  As  a  consequence  of  this,  '*  the  districts  generally  are  getting  out  of 
debt  and  are  resuming  their  schools,  confidence  is  being  restored  to  the  people,  and 
there  is  light  ahead  for  the  common  school  system.  There  are  assurances  from  all  parts 
of  the  State  of  growing  intelligence,  of  an  increasing  spiilt  of  inquiry,  of  an  awaken- 
ing appreciation  of  education,  of  an  ^enlarging  number  of  friends  of  common  schools,  of 
a  more  earnest  call  for  teachers  of  higher  qualifications,  of  a  greater  disposition  on  the 
part  of  the  State  press  to  speak  in  sSvocacy  of  the  free  schools,  and  of  better  county 
and  district  officers  being  elected." — (Report,  pp.  5  and  20.) 

Tbe  statistical  tables  appended  to  the  report  show  some  fruits  of  Hie  educational 
awakening  thus  referred  to,  indicating  the  presence  of  15,890  pupils  in  the  schools  of 
29  counties  that  report  attendance,  out  of  60  in  the  State,  though  many  of  the  districts 
in  even  these  29  failed  to  make  this  report.  Tbe  division  of  studies  among  the  15,690 
reported  pupils  was  as  follows:  In  orthography,  8,080;  in  reading,  6,027;  in  penman- 
ship, 4,625;  in  mental  arithmetic,  2,194;  in  written  arithmetic,  3,309;  in  grammar, 
2,300 ;  in  geography,  1,328 ;  in  history,  914 ;  in  higher  branches,  544.  Of  the  &1  tecch- 
ers  reported,  135  held  first  grade  certificates,  167  second  grade,  1*^  third  grade.  The 
grade  of  tbe  remaining  36  is  not  given. 
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CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

UTTLE  ROCK. 

Q^Eoov.— These  are  a  board  of  school  directors  of  7  members,  elected  for  terms  of 
three  years,  a  certain  fixed  oamber  going  oat  of  office  each  year.  A  city  superintend- 
eot  of  schools  has  tiie  execative  charge  under  the  board. 

Staiittk*. — The  average  monthly  enrolment  of  pupils  in  school  in  ISTS-'TB  was  1,178 ; 
ftTeiage  number  belonging^,046 ;  average  daily  attendance,  926.  Number  of  cases  of 
Urdiness  among  pupils,  3,922;  among  teachers,  190.  Number  of  teachers,  exclusive  of 
the  saperintendent,  27.  Salaries  from  |50  to  $100  a  month.  Number  of  schools,  ex- 
cloaive  of  the  high,  4 ;  of  these,  2  are  for  white  and  2  for  colored  children.  Cost  of 
education  per  pupil  on  average  monthly  enrolment,  (14.40 ;  on  average  dally  attend- 
aoce,$ia33. 

Sewiarks. — The  public  schools  were  never  in  a  more  prosperons  condition  than  they 
are  at  prenent.  They  are  becoming  celebrated  thronshont  the  State,  and  many  persons 
are  moving  into  the  city  for  the  express  purpose  of  placing  their  children  in  them. 
The  elementary  schools  are  divided  into  nine  grades, %ch  occupying  a  year,  and  are 
followed  by  a  high  school  course  of  three  years.  The  high  school  is  in  good  condition 
and  is  improving.  Enrolment,  44  pupils ;  average  daily  attendance,  35.  The  course 
of  atody  is  the  aame  in  all  the  schools,  alike  in  those  for  white  and  those  for  colored 
children.    All  tbe  teachers  but  2  were  white. 

Aid  was  received  from  the  Peabody  .ftmd  of  (2,500.  There  has  been  no  time  in  the 
hiBtory  of  the  schools,  it  is  stated,  when  this  hedp  has  been  of  greater  benefit  or  more 
gntefolly  received.— -(Report  of  City  Superintendent  J.  M.  Fish,  1K76,  and  correspond- 
aoce  of  the  American  Journal  of  Education,  April,  1877.) 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

A  normal  dex>artment,  in  connection  with  the  State  Industrial  University,  was  pro- 
vided for  by  the  State  law  establishing  that  institution  and  is  now  fully  in  operation. 
It  iadesigued  to  furnish  a  thorough  course  of  instruction  to  all  who  desire  to  engage  in 
tbe  profession  of  teaching  in  the  public  schools.  Free  tuition  is  offered  238  pupils, 
vbo  must  intend,  in  ^ood  faith,  to  make  teaching  their  profession. 

Hasic,  vocal  and  instrumental,  is  taught ;  drawing  is  optional.  A  chemical  lab- 
oratory and  philosophical  cabinet  are  possessed.  There  were  51  normal  students  in 
attendiEmce,  32  men  and  19  women ;  3  were  graduated  last  year,  of  whom  2  engaged  in 
teaching. 

Tbe  organization  of  a  branch  normal  college  was  provided  for  in  1873,  and  (25,000 
vere  appropriated  to  carry  the  act  into  effect ;  but  this  fund  was  in  State  scrip,  and, 
owing  to  its  depreciation  in  value,  the  organization  of  the  college  did  not  take  place 
nctil  1875.  This  college  is  located  at  Pine  Bluff,  and  is  specially  designed  for  the  ben- 
efit of  colored  students.  It  is  under  the  management  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
bdostrial  University.  The  building  is  in  an  eligible  location,  with  ample  grounds 
and  suitable  oatbnildings,  is  well  lighted  and  ventilated,  and  affords  accommodations 
for  over  100  students. — (Catalogue  of  Industrial  University  1875-76,  and  special  re- 
tom  to  United  States  Bureau  of  Education.) 

DISTRICT  NORMAL  INSTITUTES. 

Sopttintendent  Hill  says  that,  in  accordance  with  section  15  of  the  school  law,  a 
distnet  normal  institute  was  held  in  each  judicial  district  of  the  State,  each  institute 
laatmg  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  and  a  half  days.  Two  objects  were  had  in  view  : 
the  unproveroent  of  the  teachers  and  the  rectification  of  popular  sentiment.  It  was 
iotfloded  to  benefit  tbe  teachers  by  increasing  their  information  respecting  the  theory 
and  pnotiee  of  teaching,  by  stimulating  thought  and  arousing  a  spirit  of  investiga- 
tioii,  by  uniting  their  efforts  in  the  cause  of  education,  by  strengthening  the  esprit  de 
cons  cf  the  profession,  and  by  elevating  their  conception  of  the  duties  and  responsi- 
biBtSes  belon|(ing  to  a  teacher's  place.  It  was  expected  that  public  sentiment  would 
be  iiifliieooedNfi>r  good  by  diffusing  information  and  showing  that  education  pays^ 
fiBaoeially  and  every  other  way.  Such  a  programme  of  exercises  was  ado|>ted  as  it 
was  thought  would  tend  to  accomplish  the  two  purposes  in  view. 

The  attendance  of  teachers  at  these  institutes  was  only  about  one-tenth  of  the  whole 
number  in  the  public  schools,  and  as  the  law  imposes  no  penalty  for  non-attendance^ 
tboogh  it  makes  it  the  duty  of  teachers  to  be  present,  there  was  no  remedy  for  this 
B^glect.  The  soperintendent,  therefore,  proposes  that  the  legislature,  at  its  next  session, 
iboold  make  the  attendance  of  public  school  teachers  compulsory^  by  affixing  a  penalty 
to  non-performance  of  the  duty,  and  those  present  at  one  of  the  institutes  united  with 
Urn  in  this  proposal.  But  as  the  expense  of  attendance  would  be  a  heavy  tax  on 
naoy  poorly  paid  teachers,  it  is  suggested  that  the  districts  in  which  they  are  employed 
^  required  to  pay  a  part  of  this  expense,  as  the  people  will  reap  much  of  the  benefit 
»eeived.--(State  report  for  1875-'76,  pp.  6-8.) 
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SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

No  informatioD  respeoting  each  schools  in  Arkansas  has  reached  the  Boreaa  beyond 
the  preceding  statement  in  the  report  from  Little  Rock,  that  the  high  school  there  had 
44  papils  in  1876,  of  whom  35  were,  on  an  avera^,  in  daily  attendMice.  Aid  from  the 
PealxKly  fond  to  Van  Bnren,  to  the  amount  of  $800,  implies  the  existence  of  a  graded 
school  there :  bat  whether  the  grades  reach  np  to  a  high  school  is  not  stated. 

In  the  tables  appended  to  the  State  report,  as  was  before  said,  544  papils  are  spoken 
of  as  engaged  in  '*  higher  branches,"  bat  what  these  branches  are,  or  to  what  extent 
they  are  parsaed,  does  not  appear. 

PRIVATB  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

The  depression  of  educational  interests  in  the  State  is  manifested  by  the  fact  that, 
oat  of  9  private  schools  oiP^j^ndary  rank  heard  from  in  preyions  years,  only  3  schools 
for  boys  and  girls  make  anyStnm  for  1876,  and  that  of  these  3  only  2  appear  to  have 
been  in  actnal  operation.. '  Wese  report  6  instractors  and  213  stadente,  of  whom  172 
were  in  English  stadles.  and  31  in  classical.  Maslc,  both  vocal  and  instrnmental,  was 
taught  in  these,  bat  of  other  advantages  beyond  these  there  appears  no  traoe.~( Re- 
turns for  1876.) 

PRSPARATORT  SCHOOLS  AND  DEPARTMENTS. 

« 

Of  schools  engaged  especially  in  preparing  stadents  for  college  there  seems  to  be 
none  in  this  State,  except  the  preparatory  departments  of  4  colleges  and  of  the  State 
Industrial  University.  In  the  last  named  153  preparatory  stadents  were  reported  for 
the  year ;  in  3  of  the  former,  169,  makinj|r  322  in  all,  of  whom  33  were  prepa^ng  for  a 
classical  collegiate  course  and  38  for  a  scientific.  In  3  of  these  institutions  6  instructors 
are  connected  especially  with  the  preparatory  departments.  In  1  other  all  the  faculty 
instruct  in  this  Ime,  as  Veil  as  in  the  collegiate  classes. — (Returns  for  1876.) 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

ARKANSAS  INDUSTRIAL  UNIVERSITY,  FAYETTEVILLE. 

This  institution,  established  in  accordance  with  the  act  of  Congress  making  a  grant 
of  land  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  aims  to  supply  at  once 
the  place  of  an  agricultural  collefj^e,  a  classical  college,  and  a  normal  school.  It  pro- 
poses to  impart  a  knowledge  of  science  and  its  application  to  the  arts  of  life,  to  afford 
to  students  the  benefits  of  daily  manual  labor,  to  prosecute  experiments  for  the  pro- 
motion of  agriculture  and  horticulture,  to  provide  instruction  in  militarv  science,  and 
to  offer  a  thorough  general  education  not  inferior  to  that  of  the  best  colleges. 

Provision  has  been  made  for  238  beneficiaries  who  are  entitled  to  four  years'  free 
tuition,  as  are  also  an  eqnal  number  of  normal  students,  who  are  apportioned  among 
the  several  counties  according  to  their  respective  populations. — (Catalogue  of  Indus- 
trial University,  1875-76.) 

OTHER  COLLEGES. 

Arkansas  CofiegCf  Batesville,  (Presbjrterian,)  opens  its  doors  to  both  sexes,  and  in- 
structs in  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  French,  and  German,  in  addition  to  the  regular 
studies  of  its  collegiate  course.    Students  who  desire  to  do  so  may  substitute  French  or 
German  for  the  mathematics  of  the  senior  year.    The  statistics  from  it  are  not  very 
different  from  those  of  1875. — fCatalogue  for  that  year  and  return  for  1876.) 
Cane  Hill  College,  Boonsboro^,  (Cumberland  Prebbyterian.)  chartered  in  1852  and  re- 
'  organized  in  1868,  reports  primary,  preparatory,  and  collegiate  departments  in  opera- 
'  tion.    Both  sexes  are  admitted  to  all  these.    Painting  and  music  are  among  the  studies 
attended  to.---(Report  for  1875-76.) 

Judson  VniversHyf  Judsonia,  (Baptist,)  is  a  new  institution^  established  in  White 
County,  near  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Little  Red  River,  in  railway  communica- 
tion with  St.  Louis,  292  miles  mstant,  and  with  Little  Rock,  53  miles  away.  Normal, 
business,  and  preparatory  departments  have  been  organized,  and  it  is  hoped  that  la 
due  time  regular  collegiate  classes  will  follow  these.~(Report  for  1875-76.) 

St.  John*8  College^  Little  Rock,  (Masonic,)  still  has  the  greater  portion  of  its  students, 
as  in  1875,  in  its  preparatory  department,  only  2  out  of  48  being  in  a  collegiate  class. 
Of  the  remaining  46,  nowever,  15  are  reported  to  be  preparing  for  a  classical  collegiate 
course.— <  Return  for  1876.) 
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Statistics  of  a  university  and  collegeSy  1876. 
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$0 

153 
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*  Inclados  society  library. 


SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 


EDUCATION  OF  THE  BUND. 


The  trustees  of  the  Arkansas  Institnte  for  the  Edncation  of  the  Blind,  at  Little 
Bock,  in  their  bienoial  report,  state  that  the  institution  is  in  excellent  condition.  All 
debts  have  been  paid  and  the  school  is  well  organized,  with  a  corps  of  competent  and 
iaithfiil  officers  and  teachers.  The  namber  of  pnpils  in  attendance  in  1875  was  35. 
Owing  to  the  limited  means  provided  by  the  State,  the  number  of  pnpils  in  1876  was 
reduced  to  28,  by  discharging  some,  permitting  others  to  remain  at  home  temporarily, 
tod  by  admitting  as  new  pnpils  only  a  few  of  the  most  promising  applicants. 

The  literary  branches  pursued  are  reading  of  raised  print,  orthography,  writing, 
^mmar  and  analysis,  descriptive  and  physical  geo^aph^,  American,  JBufflish,  and 
QoiTersal  history,  English  literature,  science  of  familiar  things,  mental  and  written 
uitbmetic,  algebra,  geometry  and  physiology.  The  teachers  nave  been  faithful,  the 
pupils  studious,  And  the  progress  satisfactory.  Music  is  taught,  not  as  an  amusement, 
bot  as  affording  a  means  of  support.  An  exoellent  organ,  affording  all  the  practice  of  a 
large  church  organ,  has  been  recently  purchased.  In  the  shop,  instruction  is  given  in 
broom  and  mattress  making,  and  chair  seating.  In  the  girls'  workroom,  a  largo 
variety  of  garments  and  other  articles  have  been  manufactured. — (Biennial  report  of 
•Jie  Institution,  1875, 1876.) 

11X>UCATI0N  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

The  Arkansas  Deaf-Mnte  Institute  reports  an  attendance  of  46  pnpils,  (28  males  and 
Id  females,)  who  were  taught  by  4  professors  and  instructors.  Since  its  organization, 
in  166@,  the  institution  has  given  instruction  to  210  pupils,  who  have  spent,  on  an 
arerage,  from  3  to  4  years  in  it.  The  branches  taught  are  reading,  writing,  arithme- 
tic, geography,  grammar,  history,  and  philosophy. 

Tbe  iDstitote  owns  92  acres  of  land  and  other  property  valued  at  |35,000.— (Report 
to  tbe  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  1876.) 

In  consequence  of  a  suspension  of  the  school  from  April  21, 1875,  to  February  2, 
1^6,  tbe  number  of  pupils  for  the  spring  of  1876  was  smaller  than  usual,  and  for  the 
iune  reason  an  almost  entire  change  in  tne  corps  of  teachers  had  to  be  made. — (Letter 
£n>in  principal  in  American  Annals  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  July,  1876.) 
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LIST  OF  SCHOOL  OFFICIALS  IN  ARKANSAS. 
Hon.  Qbobob  W.  Hill,  StaU  tuperintendent  qf  public  instruction,  LitCe  Lock. 

COUNTY  BXAMIKER8. 


Connty. 

Bzaminer. 

Post-office. 

Term. 

ArklHIIMUl  ■■••■••.•••• 

William  C.  Honeywell 

J.  H.  Callaway* 

A.  J.  Tmman 

De  Witt 

October.  1876,  to  October,  187S. 
Do. 

Ashley 

Hamburg 

Mountaia  Home 

Avooa 

April,  1B77,  to  October,  1878. 
October,  1«70.  to  October,  1878. 
November  1876  to  October  1878 

Beoton               _-.  - 

J.  R.  Roberts 

Boone  

Bradley    

J.  P.  Hicks 

Rally  Hill  

Warren 

SoL  Gardner 

0.  H.  P.  Richardson .... 
Tsaao  A.Olark 

October,  1876,  to  October,  1878. 
January,  1877,  to  October,  1878. 
Do. 

Calhoon 

Hampton 

CarroU 

Chioot         

Berryvillo 

J.  B-Talmant 

Lake  Village 

Arkadelpbia 

Boydsville 

Clark. 

John  W.Wilson 

H-  T^  Bnrffoss       ^ ,  ^  ^ . . 

October,  1876,  to  October,  1878. 

Clay             -    . 

Do. 

rktinmbia 

RT.Cole" 

Magnolia 

Do. 

OoQ^ny 

O.M.LQoast 

Springfield 

Cndgbead 

J.B.Hilles 

JouesDo  rough 

Van  Bureu 

January,  1877,  to  October,  187a 
Do. 

Berkeley  Neal 

Crittenden 

B.  P.  Crittenden 

D.L.  Thompson 

William  C.  Holmes .... 
H.E.  Drake 

Marlon 

February,  1877,  to  October,  1878. 
January,  1877,  to  October,  1878. 
Do. 

(^fOM 

Witteburg 

Dallas 

Prlncetou 

Desha    

Watson  

Toledo 

Do. 

GeorjBeGray 

WiUlamL  Preston.... 

W.M.CaldweU 

R.H.  Hooper 

M.T.  Price 

Do. 

Drew           •       .... 

Monticello 

Do. 

Conway 

Do. 

-prMiklin . 

Ozark 

November,  1876,  to  October,  1878. 
Do. 

Pulton            

Viilette   

Q^rland    

W.  H.Barry 

J.C.Lester 

J.D.Markham 

A.  T.  Deloneyt 

Hot  Springs 

Davysam 

Gainesville 

January,  1877,  to  October,  1878. 

Do. 
October,  1876,  to  October,  187a 

Grant 

Greene 

Hempstead 

Washington 

Malvern 

Hot  brines. 

RM.Thrasbert 

T.  W.  Hayes 

Howflo^ 

Mineral  Springs 

BatesvlUo 

January,  1877,  to  October,  1878. 
Do 

Indjroendence 

Isaac  J.  Iionjc • 

John  H.  Woods 

Franklin  DosweU 

In  dispute 

r*a  Crosse 

Do 

Jackson    

Jaoksonport 

Do. 

Jeffbrson 

•Tohnaon 

J.M.Atklnst 

Clarksviile 

La&yette 

F. Thnrm 

Lewlsvillo 

January,  1377,  to  October,  1878. 
Do. 

Lawrence 

J.ILGibson 

Powhatan 

Lee 

J.M.Doggett 

Marianna 

October,  1876,  to  October,  187a 
January,  1877,  to  October,  1878. 
October,  1876,  to  October,  187a 
January,  1877,  to  October,  187a 

Linooln .     ...   .... 

D.  H.  Rosseaa 

Star  City 

Little  River 

Lewis  Forrester 

A.  J.  Rasan 

Rocky  Comfort 

Morrisons  Bluff.... 

Austin 

HuntsviUe 

TjOnn  ............... 

Lonoke        .....  . . 

A-A-McKayt 

Madison  

D.C.Bolingert 

J.M.Feo*    

Marion 

Tellville 

October,  1876,  to  October,  187a 

]lfmei>          

M.W.Edwardfit 

F.M.Pettey 

Texarkana. 

Miasiasippl 

Osceola 

January,  1676,  to  October,  1878. 

Monroe                      . 

S.  J.Prioef 

Clarendon 

MontjEomery  

Xevada 

John  A.  Watkins 

W.  E.  Atchinson 

R  W.Harrison 

B.  F.Morgan 

Mount  Ida 

January,  1877,  to  October,  1878. 
October,  1876,  to  October,  1878. 
Do. 

Prescott 

Newton  

Jasper 

Oiinrhita          »_  ^  ... 

Camden  

Do 

T*t'IT7            .       ... 

RW.Flower.  

W.J.  Vineyard 

M.M.Moonoy 

Perry  vllle 

January,  18n,  to  October,  1878. 
Do. 

Pbildps"  *.".     ... 

Vlnevard 

I»H<o   

Murphreesborough  . 
Dallas 

Do. 

|>olk   

S.ILKeUey 

October,  1876,  to  October,  187a 
January,  1877.  to  October,  1878. 
December,  1876,  to  October.  1878. 

Prairie 

H,  M.  Lynn , 

Hazen  

Pulaski  

RH.  Parhamjr 

C.O.TnrbiviUef 

O.  Hr  Tucker  ...... 

Little  Rock 

Poinsett 

Harrisburg 

Atkins 

Pope            ......  .. 

October,  1876,  to  October.  187a 
January,  1877,  to  October,  187a 
Do. 

Handoloh t. 

aL  F.Kerr 

Pocahontas 

Saline 

Sam.  T.  Scott, 

Benton 

Scott 

P.  McPbetridfte 

JohnRRobinson 

John  P.  Leake 

Waldron 

Do. 

Searcy  .    ...r 

Marshall 

October,  1876,  to  October,  187a 
Do. 

S4^bastian 

Greenwood 

Sevier 

A.  J.  Marsh 

Locksburg 

January,  1877,  to  October,  187a 
Do. 

Sharp  

Georee  Lucas 

AshFlatr. 

Saint  Francis 

W.L.  Morris 

ForPostCltv 

Mounuln  View 

Eldorado 

April,  1877.  to  October,  1878. 
October,  1876.  to  October,  187a 

Stone 

J.F.Patterson 

J.  B.  Moore 

Union * 

January,  1877,  to  October,  187a 
Do. 

Van  Bnren 

W.B.  Wilson 

CUnton 

Washington 

David  Brldenthal 

B.P.  Baker 

Fayettevlllo 

Searcy  

Do. 

White.? 

October,  1876,  to  October,  187a 

Woodruff 

C.W.Montague 

W.R  Morrow 

Augusta 

Yell    

October.  1876,  to  October.  187a 

*  These  gentlemen  have  resigned.  t 

t  These  officials  hold  over  nntil  their  successors  are  appointed,  as  provlded^?b^Df^aw. 
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CALIFOBNIA. 

SUMMARY  OF  STATISTICS. 


1874-'75. 

1875-76. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

POPULATION  AND  ATTKXDANCE. 

Knmber  of  dbildren  of  school 

171,563 
130,930 

184,787 

140,468 

91,748 
8:^,391 

2,982 
$85  00 

68  15 

13,224 
9,538 

age,  (5-17). 
Number  enrolled    in   public 

schools. 
Arersge  monthly  enrolment  . 
Average  daily  attendance  .... 

TEACHERS  AND.TnEin  PAY. 

Whole  nnmber  employed  in 

pBblic  schools. 
Arerage   monthly   salary  of 

males. 
Arerage    monthly  salary  of 

fem^es. 

DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  school  districts 

78,027 

2,693 

$S4  93 
68  01 

1,579 

2,190 

149 

}l,  031, 531  53 

1,431,212  72 

179,276  96 

748,338  09 

5,364 

289 

$0  07 

14 

Namber  of  poblic  schools 

ATcrage  dnration  of  school  in 
days. 

Ci'COHE  AXD  EXPENDITURE. 

Receipts  from  State  tax 

Beeeipts  from  local  tax 

Beoeipts     from     permanent 

fond. 
Beeeipts  from  other  sources  . . 

2.729 
143.82 

$1,174,962  92 

1,249,2()4  38 

169,249  99 

138,033  70 

539 

5.18 

♦143,431  39 

$181,948  34 
10,026  97 

610,274  39 

* ••"• 

Total  recfiinta 

3,390,359  30 

2.731,.')40  99 

658,818  31 

Expenditere  for  sites,  bnild- 

logs,  and  fnmiture. 
Expeoditare  for  libraries  and 

Expenditare   for  salaries  of 

•Bperintendents. 
Expenditare   for  salaries  of 

teachers. 
Expeoditare  for  fuel,  light, 

rent,  repairs.  Sec. 

421,279  36 

44,675  74 

43,622  00 

1,810,479  62 

381,806  62 

440, 357  20 

59,629  54 

43,297  00 

1,976,154  61 

370,781  11 

19,077  84 
14,953  80 

325  00 

165,674  99 

11,025  51 

Total  expenditare 

2.701,86:J  34 

1  2,890,219  46 

188,356  12 

PEoPORTIO.X  OF  EXPENDITURE 

*  Expense  per  capita  of  school 

popolation. 
ExpcDBe  per  capita  of  enrol- 

meot  in  public  schools. 
Expense  per  capita  of  average 

attendaDee. 

15  75 
17  09 

28  82 

13  21 
17  37 
29  26 

2  54 

28 
44 

(Frofli  rvioms  of  Hon.  £.  8.  Carr,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  for 
tte  yews  LeS74-75  and  1875-76.) 
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HISTORICAL  SKETCH  OF  THE  STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

AUTHOTtrriES. 

The  main  authority  relied  on  here  is  Swett's  History  of  the  Pablio  School  System  o 
California,  Mr.  Swett  haviDff  been  bo  intimately  acqnainted  with  that  system  from  thi 
outset  as  to  make  him  a  samcient  witness  for  all  important  faols.  Other  authorities 
however,  have  been  consalted,  and  particularly  the  school  laws  and  State  reports. 

LAYING  OP  FOUNDATIONS. 

Acquired  from  Mexico  in  1848  and  admitted  as  a  State  in  1850,  California  had  nt 
time  to  institute  a  territorial  school  system.  Provision  for  a  State  system  was,  how- 
ever^  made  by  the  convention  which  prepared  in  1849  the  constitution  under  ^sv^hicl 
admission  to  the  Union  was  secured,  for  in  this  instrument  directions  w^re  given  £oi 
the  appropriation  to  school  purposes  of  the  500,000  acres  granted  by  the  General  Gov- 
ernmen t  to  each  new  State  for  internal  improvements,  as  well  as  the  sixteenth  and  Uiirty- 
sixth  section  lands  in  every  township.  The  legislature  was  also  directed  to  provide  foi 
the  election  of  a  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  for  the  enoouraeemeut  oi 
intellectual  and  scientific  improvement,  for  the  institution  of  a  system  of  oommon 
schools  by  which  a  school  should  be  sustained  in  each  district  for  at  least  three  months 
in  every  year,  and  for  the  protection,  improvement,  or  other  disposition  of  lands 
granted  for  a  university.  The  lands  devoted  by  this  constitution  to  the  school  fand 
were  sufficient  to  make  this  a  magnificent  endowment  for  a  noble  system  of  free 
schools ;  but,  as  has  been  too  common  with  new  States,  the  speculators  proved  stronger 
than  the  friends  of  education,  and  sales  which,  wisely  delayed  and  made  with  care, 
might  have  brought  in  many  millions  for  the  schools  brought  only  about  a  poor 
$6^,000  in  the  end. 

SCHOOL  LAWS  AND  SUPEBXNTENDENTS. 

The  first  State  school  law,  passed  in  1851,  was  cumbersome  in  its  provisions  for  dis- 
posing of  school  lands  and  contradictory  to  itself  in  those  for  distribution  of  school 
funds,  in  which  distribution  sectarian  schools  were  allowed  to  share  in  common  with 
State  schools.  But,  in  accordance  with  recommendations  made  by  superint^ident 
John  G.  Marvin,  (1851 -'54,)  the  legislature,  in  1852,  passed  a  revised  school  law  mnoh 
more  eonsistent  and  complete.  By  this  law  a  State  board  of  education  was  estab- 
lished, county  assessors  were  made  ex  officio  county  superintendents,  three  school 
commissioners  in  each  district  were  to  be  elected  for  one  year,  constables  were  to  act 
as  school  census  marshals,  and  the  State  school  fund  was  to  be  apportioned  on  the  basis 
of  the  number  of  children  between  5  and  18  years  of  age.  No  books  of  a  denomina- 
tional or  sectarian  character  were  to  be  used  in  any  oommoih  schools.  A  State  school 
tax  of  5  cents  on  each  $100  was  directed  to  be  levied ;  the  common  councils  in  incor- 
porated towns  were  authorized  to  raise  a  school  tax  not  to  exceed  3  cents  on  $100  and 
to  levy  the  same  amount,  **  provided  that  no  school  should  receive  any  apportionment 
of  public  money  unless  free  from  all  denominational  and  sectarian  bias,  control,  or  in- 
fluence whatever."  In  1853  this  law  was  changed,  in  some  matters  for  the  worse^ 
cities,  for  instance,  being  given  the  power  to  raise  by  tax  whatever  amount  of  money 
was  deemed  necessary  for  school  purposes,  and  religious  and  sectarian  schools  being 
allowed  a  pro  rata  share  of  the  school  fund. 

On  January  1, 1854,  Hon.  Paul  K.  Hubbs,  who  had  been  elected  as  successor  to 
Mr.  Marvin  for  1854  to  1857,  assumed  the  office  of  State  superintendent,  and  in  his  first 
report)  on  the  24th  of  that  month,  stated  that  about  half  the  school  lands  still  remained 
unsold,  argued  for  a  reservation  of  the  sales  of  township  sections  as  a  basis  for  town- 
cship  school  funds,  recommended  a  distribution  of  the  school  fund  according  to  at- 
tendance rather  than  to  population,  and  urged  the  establishment  of  a  State  univer- 
sity. In  his  next  report  he  advocated  the  establishment  of  a  State  industrial  school 
and  the  abolition  of  the  county  superintondency.  During  his  incumbency,  but  ap- 
parently not  through  his  influence,  a  new  school  bill  was  passed  (in  1855)  which, 
amonff  other  enactments,  limited  the  power  of  cities  as  to  the  levv  of  a  school  tax, 
provided  that  no  school  should  be  entitled  to  any  share  of  the  public  fund  that  had 
not  been  taught  by  teachers  duly  examined  and  approved  by  legal  authority,  and  de- 
creed that  no  sectarian  books  should  be  used  and  no  sectarian  doctrines  taught  in  any 
public  school,  under  penalty  of  forfeiting  the  public  funds.  This  settled  then  and 
probably  forever  in  the  State  the  question  oi  sectarian  instruction  in  the  public 
schools. 

In  1857  Mr.  Hubbs  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Andrew  J.  Moulder,  (1857-^63,)  whose  first 
report  showed  that,  while  the  number  of  schools  had  increased  nearly  sevenfold^  and 
the  numbe  r  of  teachers  nearly  ninefold,  the  State  contribution  for  schools  had  dimin- 
ished by  almost  one-half  and  the  pay  of  teachers  from  it  to  less  than  one-sixteenth  of 
what  it  had  been  ;  that  parents,  consequently,  were  forced  to  make  up  deficiencies ; 
and  that  the  schools  were  not  really  free  schools.    He  therefore  recommended  an  in- 
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ntiif  m  the  rate  of  county  school  taxation,  in  order  that  the  schools  might  he  made 
tnly  free.    It  was  not,  however,  until  the  following  year  that  his  snggestion  was  acted 
Hie  l^ialatare  of  1858  provided  that  school  districts,  hy  a  vote  of  the  people, 


I  layy  a  district  tax  for  the  support  of  schools  or  for  hnilding  school-hooses,  under 
tbe  ratrietiona  that  the  district  must  have  maintained  a  school  four  months,  that  the 
publie  money  moat  be  insufficient  to  defray  one-half  the  expense  of  another  term,  that 
A  tax  for  Bopportinff  a  school  and  for  building  a  school-house  could  not  both  be  levied 
tbe  same  year,  and  that  the  trustees  considered  the  tax  advisable.  Several  important 
aflBeodmenta  were  made  to  the  school  law  by  the  legislature  of  1860.  The  maximum  rate 
of  eoanty  school  tax  was  raised  from  10  to  25  cents  on  $100,  and  both  State  and  county 
boards  for  examining  teachers  were  provided  for.  The  State  superintendent  was 
astborized  to  bold  a  State  teachers'  institute  annually,  an  appropriation  of  $3,000  being 
aade  for  payment  of  expenses,  as  well  as  one  of  $30,000  for  building  a  State  reform 
Klhool  at  Marysville.  In  1862,  aft^r  repeated  recommendations  to  that  effect  by  Super- 
intendent Moulder,  the  legislature  passed  an  act  to  establish  a  State  normal  school,  ap- 
pffopriating  $3,000  for  the  purpose.  The  scl^ool  was  located  at  9an  Francisco  and  was 
opeaed  during  that  same  year. 

In  1863,  ICr.  John  Swett,  the  author  of  the  history  from  which  this  sketch  is  drawn, 
beeame  State  superintendent.  He  held  office  for  two  terms,  (1863-'68,)  his  first  hav- 
mg  be^i  cat  short  by  a  chance  in  the  constitution.  To  him  was  referred  by  the  sen- 
sfee  eommlttee  on  education  the  task  of  revising  and  codifying  the  school  laws.  Puhlio 
ofinifHi  was  not  yet  sufficiently  awakened  to  secure  any  very  liberal  taxation  for  sup- 
port of  schools,  bat  some  provisions  lookiuff  toward  good  tax  collections  were  incor- 
porated into  the  law,  whUe  a  step  backward  was  taken  in  providing  for  assessing  and 
eeOeeting  rate  bills.  In  1864  a  supplementary  bill,  prepared  by  Superintendent  Swett 
uid  passed  by  the  legislature,  directed  the  levyine  of  an  annual  State  school  tax  of  5 
ceotB  on  each  $100  of  taxable  property  in  the  State,  with  a  county  school  tax  equal  to 
It  least  $2  for  e^ch  child  between  4  and  18  years  of  age ;  raised  the  maximum  rate  of 
eounty  tax  allowed  by  law  from  25  to  30  cents  on  eacn  $100  of  taxable  property,  and 
i»de  it  the  imx>erative  duty  of  school  trustees  to  levy  a  direct  property  tax  sufficient 
to  maintain  a  public  school  5  months  each  year  whenever  the  State  and  county  school 
Booey  shonld  be  insufficient  for  that  purpose.  In  1866,  by  the  passage  of  a  revised 
sehmd  laWy  tbe  State  school  tax  was  raised  to  8  cents  on  the  $100  and  the  minimum 
county  tax  to  $3  per  census  child,  both  provisions  together  increasing  the  school  rev- 
eoae  by  at  least  $125,000  a  year.  The  last  school  report  of  Superintendent  Swett  opens 
vith  the  remark  that  tbe  school  year  ending  June  30, 1867,  makes  the  transition  period 
of  California  from  rate  bill  common  schools  to  an  American  free  school  system.  For 
the  ^T^  time  in  the  history  of  tbe  State  every  public  school  was  made  entirely  free  for 
erery  child  to  enter. 

Superintendent  Swett  was  followed  by  Rev.  O.  P.  Fitzgerald,  (1868-72.)  Tbe  first 
unportant  occnrrence  under  this  administration  was  the  passage  by  tbe  legislature  of 
1^^68^=69  of  a  bill  to  provide  for  orgamizing  a  State  university.  In  1870  the  revised  school 
law  was  reenacted  under  the  title  of  the  CaUfomia  school  law,  but  was  not  changed  in 
any  of  its  main  features.  Tbe  sections  relating  to  rate  bills  were  stricken  out,  being 
ao  longer  needed ;  tbe  State  Normal  School  was  taken  from  the  hands  of  tbe  State 
board  of  education  and  placed  under  tbe  control  of  a  board  of  normal  school  trustees 
sppointed  by  the  governor ;  while  tbe  State  tax  for  schools  was  raised  to  10  cents  on 
lluo. 

Superintendent  H.  N.  Bolander  succeeded  Mr.  Fitzgerald  in  1872,  remaining  in  office 
satfl  1OT6.  He  had  the  pleasure  of  witnessing  and  aiding  in  a  great  advance  in  tbe 
ptwpefity  of  tbe  State  school  system,  of  welcoming  an  appropriation  of  $300^000  for 
:bm  DQildinffs  of  the  University,  and  of  seeing  the  institution  settled  in  these  buildings, 
with,  a  president  and  faculty  well  adapted  to  the  work.  He  labored  successfully  for  the 
procurement  of  a  compulsoiy  school  law,  for  an  apportionment  of  at  least  $500  annually 
to  eac^  s^ool  district,  and  for  tbe  securing  of  a  State  uniformity  in  text  books,  direct- 
mfr  also  his  endeavors  for  some  time  to  an  improvement  in  tbe  quality  of  teachers,  and 
fcpstgnently  in  tbe  instruction  to  be  given  in  tbe  schools. 

Ob  bis  retirement  Dr.  Ezra  S.  Carr,  previously  of  the  agricultural  department  of  tbe 
saiTersity,  succeeded  to  the  superintendency  for  a  term  of  four  years  from  1676,  Mrs.  Carr 
bemg  associated  with  him  as  deputy  superintendent. 

SUCCESSION  IN  THE  SUPERINTENDENCY. 

ne  Bocceasive  State  superintendents,  &s  may  be  seen  from  tbe  preceding  sketch,  have  , 
haea  as  follows : 

Under  the  first  constitution,  which  prescribed  a  term  of  three  years,  each  holding 
oAee  till  his  successor  was  qualified,  (1)  Mr.  John  G.  Marvin,  1651-^54 ;  (2)  Hon.  Paul 
K.  Hnbbs,  1854-^57;  (3)  Mr.  Andrew  J.  Moulder,  1857-^63,  two  terms;  (4)  Mr.  John 
twMf  18^  elected  for  a  term  of  three  years,  which,  by  a  cuange  in  tbe  constitution, 
went  short  to  eleven  mouths. 

the  aaoond  constitution,  which  prescribed  a  term  of  four  years,  (1)  Mr.  John 
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Swett,  1864-'68 ;  (2)  Rev.  O.  P.  Fitzgerald,  1868-72}  (3)  Mr.  Henry  N.  Bolnndor,  1872-76 ; 
(4)  Prof.  Ezra  S.  Carr,  term  1876-^80. 

Siaoe  1872  there  have  been  chosen  two  depaty  Bnperint^ndents,  Mr.  J.  H.  £ikhoff,aid 
to  Superintendent  Bolander,  1872-76,  and  Mrs.  E.  8.  Carr,  aid  to  Superintendent  Can 
for  bis  term,  1876-'80. 

ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION. 

THE  SCHOOLS. 

Mr.  Swett  (p.  36  of  his  history)  says  that  in  general  the  school-houses  aro  comfort- 
able, furnished  with  modern  stylt^  of  desks,  and  fiiirly  supplied  with  maps,  charts, 
and  simple  school  apparatus.  The  average  length  of  teim  is  seven  and  a  half  months. 
There  is  a  good  course  of  study  laid  out  by  the  State  board,  but  carried  oat  to  only  a 
limited  extent  in  county  districts.  Each  school  is  supplied  with  a  small  library,  secured 
by  an  annual  State  appropriation  of  one-tenth  of  the  school  moneys. 

POPULAK  INTEREST  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

An  intelligent  correspondent  of  the  London  Times,  writing  from  San  Francisco,  says, 
respecting  an  observed  increase  of  truancy  and  absence  from  the  schools  throughout 
the  State  :  "  Disconraging  as  these  facts  might  seem  to  one  reading  them  at  a  dis^noe, 
it  is  impossible  to  live  among  the  people  and  see  the  interest  taken  in  the  schools  by  the 
most  intelligent  and  those  who  socially  are  the  most  influential  in  the  country  without 
feeling  that  the  inert  mass  of  ignorant  foreign  born  voters  will  eventually  be  carried 
alonff  by  a  force  of  public  example  that  must  prove  irresistible.  The  cost  of  maintain- 
ing these  schools  is  a  heavy  charge  upon  the  taxpayers ;  yet  I  have  never  beard  any 
gmmble  at  the  expense ;  and  if  there  are  any  who  begrudge  it,  they  are  certainly  not 
sufficiently  numerous  to  find  an  organ  to  represent  them  among  the  newspapers  of  the 
State.  It  is  noticeable,  too,  that  in  ten  years  the  number  of  children  attending  pri- 
vate schools  has  decreased  21.17  per  cent.,  tha  pupils  having  been  transferred  to  t^e 
public  schools.  These  schools,  however,  are  not  mere  i>ounds  for  stray  children,  bat 
steps  of  a  ladder  reaching  from  the  nursery  to  the  State  university ;  and  many  who 
could  afford  to  send  their  children  to  the  best  private  schools  prefer  to  send  them  to 
the  public  schools." 

MODE  OF  APPORTIONING  SCHOOL-FUNDS. 

The  same  correspondent  writes,  on  this  point :  *'  In  order  to  make  a  description 
of  the  method  of  distributing  the  State  school  apportionment  intelligible,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  explain  what  a  '^school  district''  is  and  how  it  is  formed.  The  Californian 
school  district,  then,  is  not  an  area  of  ascertained  extent  set  out  by  met^s  and  bounds, 
the  segregation  of  a  neighborhood  and  the  formation  of  a  district  depending  upon  popu- 
lation ;  for,  supposing  two  or  three  families  to  number  among  them  as  many  as  15  coil- 
dren  between  the  ages  of  5  and  17,  and  to  be  unprovided  with  an  easily  accessible 
school,  they  may  constitute  a  district.  In  1875  there  were  1,579  school  districts  in  the 
State  and  2,190  schools.  Until  1874,  the  law  providing  for  the  distribution  of  school 
moneys  by  the  State  and  county  was  unfair  to  the  small  districts,  because  the  appor- 
tionment was  made  according  to  the  number  of  census  children  in  a  district,  and  as 
much  money  was  re<^uired  to  maintain  a  school  and  pay  a  teacher  in  a  district  with  15 
as  in  one  with  50  children.  Thus  hundreds  of  districts  did  not  receive  sufficient  fhnds 
to  maintain  every  year  the  three  months'  school  guaranteed  by  the  constitution  to  every 
district  in  the  State.  The  State  legislature  of  1874,  however,  adopted  a  system  of  ap- 
portionment recommended  by  the  Stote  superintendent,  Mr.  Henry  N.  Bolander,  and 
in  1875  every  district  in  the  State  received  at  least  sufficient  funds  to  provide  for  a  six 
months'  school,  while  49.53  per  cent,  of  the  districts  maintained  an  eight  months'  school. 
By  the  new  law,  $500  have  been  fixed  as  the  minimum  amount  which  every  district  must 
receive  for  every  teacher  assigned  to  it ;  and  for  every  100  census  children,  or  fraction 
thereof,  being  not  less  than  15^  one  teacher  is  to  be  assigned.  Besides  providing  that  the 
school  revenue  shall  be  sufficient  to  give  $500  for  every  teacher  assigned  to  any  district, 
it  is  enacted  that  where,  after  the  funds  have  been  distributed  at  this  rate,  a  baUnoe 
remains,  this  balance  is  to  be  apportioned,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  census  chil- 
dren, among  districts  having  not  less  than  50  census  children.  The  result  of  a  yeai's 
experience  of  the  working  of  this  law  is  that  $500  are  not  enough  to  maintain  an  eight 
months'  school  in  a  migoritjr  of  the  districts,  and  the  superintendent  recommended,  in 
his  last  report,  that  the  minimum  grant  to  each  district  should  be  raised  to  $600. 

''  The  importance  of  this  question  of  the  pay  of  teachers  as  affecting  the  quality  of 
the  instruction  the  children  will  receive  is  fully  recognized,  and,  makinff  allowance  for 
the  comparatively  low  purchasing  power  of  gold  here,  the  salaries  paia  are  not  high, 
while  they  are.  at  least  in  the  cities  and  populous  districts,  generally  aafficient  to 
enable  the  teacners  to  live  in  comfort." 

KINDERGARTEN. 

A  Kindergarten  school  at  Los  Angeles,  under  the  instruction  of  Miss  Emma  Marwedd, 
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fcraerij  of  WaBhiogtoD,  D.  C,  with  20  ohildren  in  attendance,  reports  that  all  FroebeVs 
^illi  are  posseased  and  all  his  occupations  attended  to,  mostly  in  the  open  air,  under 
m  80-fi)ot  arbor  of  evergreen  pepper  trees,  each  child  having  a  veritable  little  garden  of 
ia  own.  The  ezerciaee  occupy  di  hours  each  day  for  5  days  of  the  week  and  40  weeks 
iaayeac — (Return  for  1876.) 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

8AN  FRINCISCO. 

The  fooDdationa  of  a  State  school  system  having  been  laid,  as  before  stated,  in  the 
MMtitotioa  of  1849,  San  Francisco  took  the  lead  m  organizing  under  it  a  free  public 
KkMd.  The  first  pablic  school  ordinance  of  any  kind  passed  in  the  State  was  one  by 
Imt  city  cooncil,  adopted  April  8, 1850,  authorizing  J.  C.  Pelton,  a  teacher  from  the 
Eait,  to  op^i  in  the  Baptist  chapel  a  city  public  s^ool,  to  contain  not  more  than  100 
•eholazB,  who  should  be  instructed  free  of  charge.  The  rush  to  this  free  school  was  so 
gnat  that  the  number  to  which  it  had  been  limited  had  to  be  exceeded  by  one-half, 
asd  eveataally  was  trebled.  It  was  continued  till  September  25, 1851,  when,  under  a 
■evsdiool  orainance,  a  city  superintendent  and  other  teachers  were  appointed,  and 
Mr.  FsUen  temporarily  retired. 

The  saooeeBion  of  city  superintendents  from  that  period  has  been  as  follows :  Ap- 
pointed by  the  board  of  education,  Thomas  J.  Nevius,  1852-'53 ;  William  H.  O'Grady, 
laW-'SS.  faected  by  the  people,  E.  A.  Theller,  1856 ;  John  C.  Pelton,  1857 ;  Henry  B. 
Janes,  185&-'59;  James  Denman,  1860-'61 ;  George  Tait.  186j,>-'a5;  John  C.  iPelton, 
18»-'i67;  James  Denman,  1868-70;  J.  H.  Widber,  1871-'73 ;  James  Denman,  1874-75  j 
H.  N.  Bolaoder,  1876-7a— (Swett's  History,  pp.  12-14, 16, 90.) 

Orgtanzaiian, — The  school  organization  here  consists  of  a  board  of  education  of  12 
SKsberSy  a  superintendent  of  schools,  a  deputy  superintendent^  a  secretary,  a  clerk, 
a  copyist,  and  a  m^sen^er ;  also,  under  a  general  school  law,  a  city  board  of  examina- 
tiaa,  composed  of  the  city  and  county  supenntendent  and  of  4  teachers,  residents  of 
The  city  and  holders  of  State  diplomas,  chosen  by  the  board  of  education.  The  exam- 
ining and  licensing  of  teachers  belong  to  this  board  of  examination ;  the  general  care 
aitbb  sehoolsy  to  tne  board  of  education;  the  special  supervision  of  them  under  the 
board,  to  the  city  superintendent  and  his  deputy. 

ftsllilies. — ^Estimated  present  population  of  the  city,  272,345 ;  number  of  children 
between  5  and  17  years  of  age,  46,238.  This  is  the  age  for  which  public  money  can 
be  drawn,  though  the  minimum  of  age  for  attendance  at  school  seems  to  be  fixed  at 
fi  ycara^  Knml^  of  children  between  6  and  17  years  of  age,  42,287 ;  number  enrolled 
diving  the  year  in  all  public  schools,  34,029 — boys,  17,995;  girls,  16,034;  increase  for 
the  year,  2^1 ;  average  number  belonging,  24,150 ;  increase  for  the  year,  1,703 ;  average 
iMjij  attendance,  22,761 ;  increase  for  the  year,  1^747.  Number  attending  private  and 
chanh  scbools,  (not  including  Chinese,)  6,655;  increase  for  the  year,  561.  Total  at- 
teodance  npon  public  and  private  schools,  (not  including  Chinese,)  35,289 ;  increase 
dnisff  the  year,  2,984.  Number  of  children,  5  to  17  years  of  age,  who  have  not  attended 
■cboeiat  any  time  during  the  year,  10,949.  Total  enrolment  in  public  high  schools, 
756;  in  giaomiar  schools,  12,808;  in  primary  schools,  17,549 ;  in  evening  schools,  2,916 ; 
BOBiber  of  school-houses, 56 ;  of  teachers:  men, 67;  women, 507 — total,  574.  Total 
expends  tares  in  1876,  $867,754.89 ;  increase  during  the  year,|160,309.53;  income, 
P»,191.27. 

Xtmarha, — Commendable  progress  has  been  made  in  the  different  studies  pursued  in 
the  pviblio  schools.  During  the  last  six  months  of  the  year  several  measures  calculated 
te  improve  the  system  were  introduced,  among  which  are  a  general  revision  of  the 
QoaiBe  of  study  and  the  suppression  of  some  text  books  deemed  superfluous.  This 
i«poBeB  npon  the  teacher  tbe  duty  of  condensing  the  instruction  in  the  branches  in 
qpestion  and  of  presenting  it  to  the  class  in  the  simplest  and  most  direct  manner. 
Am  effort  has  been  made  to  contract  the  amount  of  arithmetical  work,  with  a  view  to 
Icing  it  more  immediately  practical,  and  a  considerable  number  of  obsolete  and  nse- 
1 8iiq{ects  have  been  entirely  dropped.  The  same  object  has  been  sought  in  revis- 
;  the  eonrse  in  grammar.  Much  attention  is  paid  to  the  actual  writing  of  good 
"  1i«  and  bat  little  to  the  formal  and  mechanical  processes  of  parsing  and  analysis. 


are  two  public  high  schools,  with  an  average  total  of  646  pupite,  divided  into 
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and  taught  by  29  teachers,  of  whom  12  are  men.    The  assistant  super- 

at,  who  visited  them  frequently  during  the  year,  commends  the  work  done, 

I  tbe  exception  that  too  much  time  and  thought,  he  thinks,  seem  to  be  given  to 

—filing  recitations.    The  present  elastic  character  of  the  course  in  the  boys'  high 

■fcusi  is  a  great  improvement  on  the  rigid  routine  of  the  past. 

ne  want  of  a  suitable  normal  school  in  the  city  has  long  been  felt,  and  an  impor- 

'    '     I  toward  such  a  school  has  been  taken  in  the  establishment  of  a  normal  class, 

ag  at  present  about  36  members,  in  connection  with  the  girls'  high  school, 

I  gives  one  year's  instruction  in  methods  of  teaching  to  graduates  of  that  insti- 
ll—(Beport  for  1876  of  lion.  Henry  N.  Bolander,  city  superintendent,  pp.  2, 18, 
9MiLCl-63w) 
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8AN  JOS^. 

Organization, — A  board  of  education,  city  Boperintendent,  and  city  board  of  exam 
iDers. 

StaUstics, — Estimated  present  population ,  16,000.  Namber  of  children  of  legal  schoo 
age,  (5-17,)  3,074  ;  enrolled  in  public  schools,  2,374 ;  average  daily  attendance,  95  pe 
cent,  of  enrolment.  Teachers  employed,  42;  wages  of  these,  $750  to  $1,500.  Salary  o 
superintendent,  $1,500.  Enrolment  in  private  and  parochitU  schools,  .526.  Receipts  fo 
public  schools,  $89,060 ;  expenditures,  $65,2.37,  leaving  a  balance  of  $24,823.  Average 
cost  per  pupil,  estimated  on  the  basis  of  average  attendance,  $27. 

Bemarks, — Additional  to  the  above  enrolment,  there  appear  in  another  portion  of  th« 
report  35  colored  children,  who  seem  to  have  formed  a  school  by  themselves,  having  ai 
average  attendance  of  23.  Of  the  whole  number  of  school  age,  760  white,  10  negro,  and  J 
Indian  children  are  reported  as  not  attending  any  school.  The  schools  below  the  higl 
school  are  of  ei^ht  grades,  with  one  class  of  mixed  grades ;  and  as  the  value  of  tbi 
school  libraries  is  set  down  at  $1,500,  it  may  be  inferr^  that  the  children  and  teachen 
have  a  fair  amount  of  books  for  miscellaneous  reading  out  of  school.  A  new  course  o 
study  has  been  prepared,  omitting  much  that  has  been  found  to  be  unprofitable,  and  ii 
is  hoped  that  this  will  enable  pupils  to  complete  the  usual  ourrionlnm  in  less  time  anc 
with  greater  proficiency  than  in  the  past.  Special  teachers  of  drawing  and  penman 
ship  are  employed. — (Report  of  City  Superintendent  L.  J.  Chipman,  for  1875-76.) 

STOCKTON* 

Organization, — A  board  of  education,  city  superintendent,  and  city  board  of  exami 
ners. 

St€Ui8Hc8, — Estimated  present  population,  15,000.  Children  from  5  to  17  years  of  age 
3,.327j  enrolled  in  public  schools,  2,800;  average  daily  attendance,  2,301.  Schooj 
buildings,  9;  rooms,  31;  sitting  for  study,  1,740.  Teachers  employed,  32;  wages  oi 
these,  ^00  to  $2,000.  Salary  of  superintendent,  $900.  Enrolment  in  private  and  paro- 
chial schools,  120.  Receipts  for  public  schools,  $61,302 ;  expenditures,  $41,602,  leaving 
a  balance  of  $19,700.  Average  expense  per  capita  for  supervision  and  instruction,  vritn 
incidental  and  contingent  expenses,  $17.46. — (Return  of  Superintendent  G.  S.  Ladd  to 
Bureau  of  Education,  for  1876.) 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  SAN  JOS£. 

Applicants  for  admission  here  must  declare  that  their  purpose  in  entering  is  to  pre- 
]3are  themselves  to  teach  and  that  they  intend  to  teach  in  tne  public  schools  of  Cali- 
fornia. That  declaration  made,  they  may,  if  ladies,  enter  at  16 ;  if  gentlemen,  at  17 
years  of  age,  provided  they  give  evidence  of  ^ood  moral  character  and  stand  an  ex- 
amination, such  as  would  be  required  to  obtain  a  third  grade  certificate  as  teachers, 
or  provided  they  can  present  a  valid  certificate.  State  or  county,  of  any  grade.  Even 
certificated  teachers,  however,  must  be  examined  for  classification ;  for  the  Junior  class, 
in  elementary  studies;  foi  more  advanced  standing,  in  all  the  studies  gone  over  by  the 
class  it  is  proposed  to  enter.  Having  entered,  tney  receive  free  tuition,  with  the 
advantage  of  a  well  selected  apparatus  and  of  a  librai;y  of  about  1,100  volumes,  in  a 
course  which  covers  two  years.  If  not  prepared  for  this  course,  however,  they  may 
enter  a  preparatory  class,  connected  with  the  school ;  in  which  case  a  tuition  fee  will 
be  required.    All  who  enter  undergo  a  monthly  examination. 

During  the  past  year  the  requirements  for  admission  have  been  raised  somewhat, 
and  such  pupils  as  were  judged  unfit  to  make  successful  teachers  were  dropped  to  give 
place  for  others  of  higher  type.  The  school  year  1875-76  was  entered  on  with  an 
enrolment  of  292,  and  progressed  with  an  average  monthly  enrolment  of  342,  the 
average  attendance  exceeding  by  60  the  highest  number  enrolled  the  preceding  year. 
At  the  close  of  1876  the  number  of  normal  students  for  the  year  was  reported  to  be 
501;  of  other  pupils^  (probably  in  the  model  school,  connected  with  the  institution,) 
134.  Including  the  principal,  11  teachers  were  employed,  3  of  them  in  the  preparatory 
and  model  schools.  Drawing  and  vocal  music  were  among  the  branches  taught.  The 
graduates  for  the  year  were  38.  Of  the  2,800  teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
State,  240  are  graduates  of  this  8chool.~(Return  to  Bureau  of  Education  and  report 
for  1875-76.) 

OTHER  NORMAL  TRAINING. 

The  proposition,  mentioned  in  the  report  of  this  Bureau  for  1875,  to  establish  a  normal 
school  for  San  Francisco  has  been  so  far  carried  out  that  a  normal  class  has  been  con- 
nected with  the  girls'  high  school.  This  class  is  meant  to  give  to  the  graduates  of 
that  school  who  wish  to  oeoome  teachers  a  year's  instruction  in  methods  of  teaching. 
A  competent  teacher  has  been  put  in  charge,  and  the  class  in  1876  numbered  36  mem- 
bers.   Two  classes  in  a  model  school  at  hand  have  been  set  aside  as  training  classes, 
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and  members  of  the  Bormal  class  are  detailed  in  tarn  to  take  charge  of  them,  ander 
the  soperyisioQ  of  experienced  teachers.  It  is  hoped  that  by  this  means  a  corps  of 
well  trained  recraits  may  be  prepared  to  supply  the  frequent  vacancies  occnrring  in 
Oe  city  schools. — (City  report  for  1875-76,  p.  63.) 

Then,  in  any  ooanty  with  twenty  or  more  school  districts,  the  connty  saperintendent 
of  schools  is  required  to  hold  each  year  at  least  one  teacher's  iustitnte  of  from  3  to  5 
days'  oontinnance,  and  every  teacher  employed  in  a  pablic  school  in  the  county  mast 
tttood  soch  institute  and  participate  in  its  proceedings.  An  opportunity  is  thus 
affinrded  to  intelligent  saperintendents  to  instruct  and  improve  considerably  the 
teiehers  already  in  the  field.^State  School  Law  of  1874,  p.  10.) 

SCHOOL  JOURNALS. 

The  California  Teacher,  established  July,  1863,  and  conducted  under  the  auspices  of 
the  State  Educational  Association  till  1873.  became  the  organ  of  State  Superintendent 
BolaDder  at  the  latter  date  and  continued  to  be  published  by  him  till  1876.  Id  that 
jear  the  legislature  oat  off  the  State  subscription,  on  which  the  journal  had  largely 
depended  for  its  support,  and  its  issue  ceased  in  April.  An  important  element  of  in- 
£Drmatiou  and  improvement  for  the  teachers  of  the  State  was  thus  cut  aw|ky. 

The  Los  Angeles  Schoolmaster,  published  during  1875,  and  devoted  to  the  educational 
interests  of  Southern  California,  nas  not  appeared  at  the  Bureau  of  Education  since 
ihat  year,  and  whether  it  still  pursues  its  useful  work  is  thus  unknown. 

SECONDAEY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  8CH00US. 

Respecting  the  14  public  high  schools  in  this  State  there  is  yet  no  approximation  to 
ft  foil  return,  except  through  the  State  reports  which  come  every  second  vear.  For 
l^  the  only  returns  are  from  San  Jos^,  where  were  34  high  school  pupils  under  2 
teachers ;  from  Oakland,  where  8  teachers  instructed  135  pnpils ;  and  from  San  Fran- 
Cisco,  where  12  male  and  17  female  teachers  had  under  their  charge,  in  a  high-school 
for  boys  and  one  for  girls,  an  average  of  646  pupils  out  of  a  totfu  enrolment  of  756. 
The  enrolment  in  the  remaining  11  high  schools  lor  1875-76  is  given  by  Mr.  Swett  as 
V%  at  page  S32  of  his  history,  besides  1|800  pupils  in  first  grade  schools,  pursuing  an 
sdTaneed  or  partial  high  sohool  course.  The  course  in  the  iStn  Francisco  schools  is  of 
3  years,  and  is  meant  to  prepare  for  either  the  ordinary  business  of  life  or  for  the  classes 
of  the  umversibr.  The  classical  course,  looking  to  this  latter  end,  embraces,  besides  a 
jTood  range  of  English  studies,  Cornelius  Nepos,  6  orations  of  Cicero,  the  Eclogues  of 
Viigil  aud  6  boolu  of  the  ^neid,  3  books  of  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  and  2  of  Homer's 
Iliaa.  The  graduates  from  these  two  schools  in  1876  were  112,  of  whom  8  were  from 
the  dasiical  course.— (City  reports  for  1876.) 

PRTVATB  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

In  2  schools  for  boys,  8  schools  for  girls,  and  8  others  for  both  sexes,  outside  of  t^e 
pablie  school  system,  there  have  been  reported  to  this  Bureau  2,590  pnpils,  under  142 
lemeben.  Of  these,  248  are  in  classical  studies,  519  in  modem  languages,  41  preparing 
far  a  elassical  course  in  college  and  22  for  a  scientific  course.  Drawing  is  taught  in 
16  of  these  schools,  vocal  music  in  16,  and  instrumental  music  in  13.  Chemical  labo- 
ratories are  reported  by  only  2,  philosophical  apparatus  by  only  2,  and  libraries  of  40 
to  3,000  volumes  by  13,  the  aggregate  number  of  volumes  reaching  10,330. 

PREPARATORY  SCHOOLS  AND  DEPARTMENTS. 

FiTc  schools  professedly  of  this  class — 1,  however,  a  military  academy,  1  a  public 
high  s^ool,  and  2  chartered  as  colleges  —  make  return  of  34  teachers  and  427  pupils,  of 
wMi  only  18  are  specifically  reported  to  be  preparing  for  a  classical  collegiate  course 
and  40  fi>T  a  scientific  course.  The  so^uUled  colleges  appear  to  be  the  lowest  in  the 
scale  heve,  one  having  **  no  course  yet  fixed ; "  the  other,  few  pupils  beyond  "  a  Juve- 
ailt  deprtanwit,  to  which  pupils  are  admitted  as  soon  as  they  are  able  to  read.''  The 
&a  cooEae  in  one  of  the  4  with  fixed  courses  is  3' years,  in  2  is  4  years,  and  in  the  re- 
isainfag  one,  6.  Only  2  possess  any  apparatus  for  chemical  experiments,  and  as  many 
•ooM  memos  tot  gymnastic  exercise,  while  3  report  apparatus  for  illustration  of  natu- 
ral pfailoaophy.  All  have  libraries  of  158  to  2,500  volumes,  the  whole  number  of  vol- 
siBM  betng  ^558. 

Beiunifl  from  14  colleges  with  preparatory  departments  show  in  these  18  instructors, 
exdnsive  of  profiassors,  and  809  pupils,  123  of  these  being  in  preparation  for  a  das- 
Meal  collegiate  and  209  for  a  scientific  course.  Total  of  preparatory  teachers,  5*j ;  of 
pceparatory  students,  1,236 ;  preparing  for  collegiate  classical  course,  141 ;  for  a  scien- 
sfie  conns,  249. — (Betums  to  Bureau  of  Education,  1876^ 

BUSINESS  COLLEGES. 

The  Sacramento  and  San  Jos^  business  colleges  return,  for  the  year  covered  by  this 
ftpoct,  6  iostroetors  and  219  students,  10  of  whom  were  in  phonography,  41  in  teleg- 
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raphy,  9  in  GermaD,  14  in  French,  and  7  in  Spanish.  Heald's,  in  San  Franoisoo,  re 
ports  only  through  its  publications,  which  show  15  instrnotors,  but  give  no  indioatioi 
of  the  number  beyond  the  fact  that  increase  of  these  has  oompelled  a  large  increase  o 
accommodations.  In  all  the  three  there  appear  to  be  ample  opportunities  forsecnrini 
a  good  business  training,  including  commercial  law  and  forms,  arithmetic,  penmansliip 
and  the  languages  and  occupations  above  indicated. — (Returns  to  Bureau  of  Edaca 
tion  for  1876.) 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

UNXVERSITY  OP  CALIFORNIA. 

History. — Provision  for  the  endowment  of  a  State  university  out  of  the  proceeds  of  tli 
congressional  land  grant  for  that  purpose  was  made  in  the  first  constitution  of  the  Stat< 
in  lb49.  It  was  not,  however,  until  1868  that  a  bill  passed  the  legislature  for  the  estal 
lishment  of  such  a  university,  with  which  was  to  be  connected  an  agricultural  college, 
bill  for  organizing  which  had  passed  two  years  before.  September  23, 1869,  the  nnivei 
sity  commenced  its  sessions  in  the  buildings  of  the  College  of  California,  at  Oakland,  ^v^it 
an  attendance  of  about  50  students  and  a  faculty  of  9  professors.  The  College  of  Call 
fomia  soon  transferred  to  it  extensive  grounds  at  Berkeley,  opposite  San  ^Yancisci 
and  on  this  site  the  university  buildings  were  erected  out  of  an  appropriation  of  $300,00 
made  in  1870  by  the  legislature.  On  the  completion  of  these  buildings,  in  1873,  th 
Acuity  and  students  were  established  in  them,  the  work  of  beautifying  and  improvin 
being  left  to  go  forward  as  means  for  it  should  be  supplied. 

From  the  urst  the  institution  was  made  free  and  was  opened  to  young  women  a 
well  as  to  young  men. 

In  November,  1868,  Gen.  George  B.  McClellan  had  been  elected  president,  and,  on  hi 
declining.  Prof.  John  Le  Conte  was  asked  by  the  regents  to  act  as  president  pro  tempon 
'Re  served  as  such  till  1870,  when  Henry  Durant,  esq.,  who  had  been  active  in  effbii 
to  establish  the  university  and  secure  to  it  the  transfer  of  its  present  sitd,  was  choae 
to  preside.  In  1872  he  resigned,  and  was  sncceeded  by  Prof.  D.  C.  Oilman,  of  Yal 
College.  After  a  highly  successful  administration,  he  resigned,  in  March,  1875,  to  en 
cept  the  presidency  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  and  was  sucoeede 
by  Prof.  John  Le  Conte.— (Swett's  History,  pp.  165, 166.) 

The  students  at  Berkeley  are  not  onl^  enrolled  in  separate  colleges,  but  in  eac 
college  they  may  enter  in  regular  or  special  courses,  the  regular  leading  to  a  thoroag 
and  systematic  education,  the  special  to  proficiency  in  a  sinele  branch  or  a  few  oorre 
ative  branches.  The  colleges  of  the  university  are  7 :  of  letters,  of  agriculture*  i 
mechanics,  of  mining,  of  engineering,  of  chemistry,  and  of  medicine.  The  Californi 
College  of  Pharmacy  has  been  affiliated  with  the  university,  retaining  its  own  org^ai 
ization.  The  college  of  letters,  the  first  -mentioned,  has  two  courses,  a  classical  and 
literary,  the  qualifications  for  entrance  on  the  former  being  up  to  the  highest  require 
ments  of  the  best  colleges ;  those  for  the  latter,  somewhat  beyond  the  requirements  fc 
entering  the  college  of  science.  Candidates  for  advanced  standing,  in  addition  to  th 
preparatory  studies,  are  examined  in  those  already  pursued  by  the  classes  they  propoc 
to  enter. 

Young  ladies  have  the  same  opportunities  for  study  as  young  men,  and  the  nnmb< 
availing  themselves  of  these  opportunities  has  increased  with  almost  uniform  stead 
ness  from  the  beginning,  45  being  found  on  the  register  for  the  current  year. 

The  apparatus  for  illustration  of  the  studies  pursued  appears,  from  the  account  give 
of  it,  to  be  unusually  complete  for  so  young  an  institution,  and  is  receiving  continai 
additions.  The  collections  in  the  museums  of  archeology,  ethnology,  zoology,  botani 
geology,  and  mineralogy  are  also  quite  considerable  and  on  the  increase ;  while  in  t£ 
engineering  department,  besides  a  valuable  collection  of  surveying  instruments,  is  a 
excellent  assortment  of  models  in  wood  of  the  various  bonds  of  masonry  and  of  di 
ferent  walls,  arches,  gateways,  &c.,  recently  received  from  Shroder,  of  Darmstad 
These  are  supplemented  from  the  same  source  by  a  large  number  of  models  of  joisi 
and  fastenings  in  carpentry  and  framework.  By  the  munificence  of  Mr.  James  JLicl 
provision  has  oeen  maae,  too,  for  the  erection  and  equipment  of  a  first  class  observatory 
($700,000  being  devoted  to  this  purpose^)  which,  when  completed,  is  to  be  turned  ovi 
to  the  regents  of  the  university. — (Register  of  the  university  for  1676-^.) 

OTHER    COLLEGES. 

College  of  St,  Augustine,  Benicia,  (Protestant  Episcopal,)  is  under  the  special  cai 
of  the  bishop  of  Northern  California,  with  11  assistants,  and  aims  to  give  a  thoroag 
physical,  mental,  and  religious  training  to  the  young  men  who  enter  it.  As  one  meai 
toward  the'first,  a  system  of  military  drill  has  been  connected  with  the  daily  daties.- 
(Catalogue  for  1874-^5  and  notice  for  1876  in  Protestant  Episcopal  Almanac.) 

Franciscan  College,  Santa  Barbara,  (conducted  by  the  fieithers  or  the  order  of  St.  Frai 
cis,)  has  for  its  obiect  to  give  a  good  English,  mathematical,  classical,  and  pbiloeopl 
icai  education  at  the  lowest  possible  cost,  which  is  piit  at  $215  per  session,  music,  Frencl 
aud  German  being  extra.— (Advertisement  in  Sadlier's  Directory  for  1877.) 
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EeapentM  CoUege,  Woodland,  (Christian,)  for  both  sexes,  has  classical  and  scientific 
cranes  and  no  preparatory  department.— -(Return  for  1876.) 

Fte^  Jieikodiat  College,  Santa  Rosa,  both  sexes.  Candidates  for  a  decree  have  the 
eboi^  of  foar  courses  of  stndy,  the  regular  classical  and  scientific,  and  two  special 
ooocses  for  women  leading  to  the  degrees  of  ''  mistress  of  arts  "  and  <'  mistress  of  sci- 
emee,"  Those  women  who  choose  to  do  so,  however,  can  pursue  the  regular  classical 
sDd  scientific  conraes  and  receive  the  usual  degrees.  There  is  also  a  department  in 
pedagogics  for  those  who  wish  to  become  teachers,  and  a  commercial  course  designed 
so  prepare  for  a  mercantile  life. — (Catalogue  for  1675-76.) 

rUne  Ckruiian  College,  Colusa  County,  opened  in  1874  by  the  Christian  Church  at 
College  City  from  means  left  by  Andrew  Pierce.  Both  sexes  are  admitted.  Primary, 
^epatmtory,  and  coUegiato  departments  have  been  organized.  Music,  painting,  and 
tte  modem  laDgnages  are  optional  studies.— (Catalogue  1875-76.) 

Si.  JgmaUus  iMlege,  San  Francisco,  conducted  also  by  the  Jesuit  others.  Incorpo- 
nted  and  empowered  to  confer  academic  degrees  in  1859.  The  course  of  study  em- 
teaces  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  English  languages,  poetry,  rhetoric,  elocution,  history, 
geography,  arithmetic,  book-keeping,  penmanship,  mathematics,  chemistry,  and  men- 
tal, iDOTaf,  and  natural  philosophy.  French  and  Spanish  are  optional  studies. — (Cata- 
lognelW^-TTG.) 

&L  MarifB  College,  San  FrandscOt  conducted  by  the  Christian  Brothers.  The  stud- 
ies ire  divided  into  two  courses,  collegiate  and  oommerciaL  The  usual  academic  de- 
grees are  conferred.  The  Brothers  are  trained  to  the  work  of  education,  this  being  the 
M^  object  of  their  society.  They  live  in  the  same  house,  sit  at  the  same  table,  preside 
at  the  recreationa,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  form  a  family  circle  with  the  students,  in 
r  the  more  easily  to  gam  their  confidence  and  the  more  successftilly  to  direct  their 
-(Catalogne,  1875-76.) 

t  Clara  College,  Santa  Clara,  under  the  control  of  the  Jesuit  Fathers.  For 
yoong  men  exclnsively.  There  are  preparatory  and  collegiate  departments,  the  latter 
embsicin|i(  classical  and  scientific  courses.  The  college  reports  a  full  staff  of  profee- 
Mo,  a  complete  philosophical  apparatus,  a  well  supplied  chemical  laboratory,  and  an 
inta Baling  mnsenm  of  natural  history.  Practical  lessons  are  given  in  telegraphy  and 
pbotogiaphy.— (Catalogue  1875-76.) 

Tk%  Univenity  of  the  Paoifio,  San  ta  Clara,  (Methodist  Episcopal,)  presents,  as  before,  four 
eonzses:  a  preparatory,  classical,  Latin-scientific  and  scientific,  to  all  which  young 
women,  as  well  as  young  men,  are  admitted.  A  special  class  in  instmmental  music  also 
appean,  whUe  for  those  who  wish  to  prepare  for  business  there  is  a  commercial  depart- 
■eot,  in  which  are  taught  commercial  calculations,  book-keeping,  banking,  telegraphy, 
Ac.--<Catalogne  for  1^4-75.) 

WmidmgUm  College,  Washington,  is,  like  the  State  nniversity,  designed  for  both  sexes, 
aod  its  eorricnlum  is  so  arranged  as  to  accord  in  its  main  features  with  the  nniversity 
ooone,  thereby  making  admission  to  that  institution  more  easy  to  those  who  may  wish 
to  eater  any  of  its  classes.  Moral  and  religious  training  goes  hand  in  hand  with  the  intel- 
feetsal ;  bat  that  training  is,  as  far  as  possible,  conducted  on  the  broad  general  princi- 
ples of  Christianity,  without  reference  to  any  sect  or  denomination.  Honor  is  the 
ceotzal  thought  in  the  discipline,  a  sense  of  what  is  right,  just,  and  true  being  oon- 
Asatly  ajn>es3ed  to.    Physical  training  is  also  provided  for  .--{Catalogue  for  1874-75.) 

COLLEGES  FOR  WOMEN. 

Only  one  institution  claiming  to  be  for  superior  instruction  of  young  women  exclu- 
snriy  reports  itself  from  California  for  1876,  and  that  by  circular  alone.  This  is  the 
TaQBg  Ladies'  Seminary  of  Benicia,  near  Mount  Diablo,  of  the  Coast  Range.  It  pre- 
MMS  10  instmctois,  but  does  not  give  the  number  or  classification  of  its  students. 
▼•eal  and  instmmental  music,  drawmg,  painting  in  oil  and  water  colors,  French,  and 
Gonsao  acre  among  the  branches  taught. 

la  WaehiDffton  College,  Alameda  County ;  the  University  of  the  Pacific,  Santa  Clara ; 
Pioee  Chrisnian  College,  Colusa,  and  in  the  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  women, 
as  bas  been  said,  ate  admitted  to  equal  privileges  with  men  in  the  coUese  courses,  and 
a  nuibar  of  female  names  appear  upon  their  lists.  In  the  Pacific  Methodist  College, 
daata  Bosa,  a  special  course  for  young  ladies  is  arranged,  comprising  3  ^rears,  in  which, 
kendes  the  hij^er  English  studies,  Latin,  French,  (German,  and  Spanish  are  taught, 
ac  least  one  of  these  modem  languages  being  required.  Ladies  who  wish  to  do  so  can 
ab»  pvnoe  the  regular  classical  and  scientific  course,  having  the  same  teachers,  with 
tkasHBO  modes  of  instruction,  and  receiving  the  usual  degree  of  B.  A.— (Catalogues  of 
AeMOoUeges.) 
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Statistics  of  universities  and  colleges,  1876. 


•s 

1 

1 
1 

Number  of 
students. 

Property,  income,  Sec. 

^ 

Namen  of  anivorsitios 
and  ooilegea. 

1 

45 

J 

i 

> 

li 

ii 
fii 

Ij 

i 

1 
•g 

1 

California  College 

Christian  College  of  the 

State  of  California. 
College  of  oar  Lady  of 

9 

1 

23 

$50,000 

♦20,000 

$1,900 

$3,730 

$0 

$0 

9,500 

3 

8 
14 

10 

6 
25 
30 

"6 

41 

0 
27 

134 

no 

5758 
124 

0795 

Oaadalape. 

Heaperian  College 

MiMionary  CoBlge  of 

St  Auguatine.*^ 
Paoiflo  Methodist  Col- 

152 
62 

64 

17 

30,000 
30,000 

40,000 

12,000 

50,000 

5,000 

6,000 
20,000 

7,000 

1,000 

375 

0 

600 
0960 

lege. 
PierceChrUtianCoUege. 
St  Ignatioa  College.... 

St  tfary'e  College 

St  Vincent's  CoUege  ... 

45,700 

5,200 

45,700 

50 
olO  000 

103 

250,000 

0 

0 

58,000 

0 

0 

C3.000 

Santa  Clara  College 

University  of  California. 
University  of  the  Pacific 
Washington  College. . . . 

24 
31 
11 
10 

*'o 

20 

0 

212 

96 

180 

din 

59 

18 

*120,000 
805,000 
60,000 
32,000 

oil,  700 

750,000 
40.000 

"3,'666' 

0 
7,200 
8.000 

0 

0 

al3, 724 
Ol,975 

*  From  Report  of  Cummicsioner  of  Education  for  1875. 
b  Unclassified.  e  Society  libraries. 


a  Includes  Mciety  libnuies. 
d  Also  3  graduate  students. 


SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

The  varioQS  scientific  collegoe  of  the  nniversity — as  the  colleges  of  agricnitore, 
mechanicSi  mlDing,  eDgineering)  and  chemistry — are  designed  to  give  their  students  a 
good  introduction  to  the  principles  of  modern  science,  together  with  special  instruc- 
tion in  the  particular  departments  they  may  choose.  The  first  two  years  in  all  these 
colleges  include  nearly  tne  same  studies.  A  solid  foundation  is  laid  in  these  years  for 
all  higher  pursuits  by  the  careful  study  of  mathematics  and  the  elements  of  chemistry, 
natural  philosophy,  &o.,  as  well  as  of  English,  French,  and  Qerman.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  third  year  the  special  subjects  are  made  to  predominate  and  general  studies 
receive  a  subordinate  degree  of  attention. — (Register  of  the  university  for  1876-^7.) 

Scientific  studies  are  pursued  also  at  the  University  of  the  Pacific,  St.  Ignatius 
College,  Santa  Clara  College,  and  Washington  College.— (Catalogues  of  these  colleges.) 

PROFESSIONAL. 

Theological  instruction  is  given  in  the  Pacific  Theological  Seminary  at  Oakland, 
established  in  1869  by  the  Congregational  Church,  and  in  the  San  Francisco  Theolog- 
ical Seminary,  San  F^ncisco,  organized  in  1871  under  Presbvterian  influencea.  The 
course  in  each  is  3  years.  The  Golden  Gate  Academy,  associated  with  the  former  of 
these  two,  offers  a  partial  preparatory  training  to  those  candidates  for  admission  who 
have  not  the  means  or  time  for  a  collegiate  course.  The  latter  of  the  two  received  in 
1876  a  bequest  of  $60,000  for  the  endowment  of  professorships.  St.  Augustine's  Col- 
lege, Benicia,  was  originally  instituted  with  a  view  to  the  preparation  of  students  for 
the  ministry  of  the  J^testant  Episcopal  communion ;  but  wnether  it  has  any  theo- 
logical classes  in  it  does  not  appear.    (Catalogues  and  reports  to  Bureau  of  Education.) 

Medical  instruction  is  cared  for  by  the  college  of  medicine  connected  with  the 
University  of  California,  but  located  in  San  Francisco ;  by  the  Medical  College  of  the 
Pacific,  formerly  connected  with  the  University  of  the  Pacific,  but  now  a  department 
of  University  College,  San  Francisco ;  and,  as  far  as  pharmaceutical  training  goes, 
by  the  California  College  of  Pharmacy,  in  the  same  city.  The  return  of  the  second  of 
these  gives  its  course  as  "  two  years  of  lectures,  three  of  study.''  The  course  of  the 
other  two  appears,  firom  the  returns  for  1875,  to  be  2  years. 

Legal  traimng  seems  thus  far  to  have  no  special  school  for  guidance  of  it  in  the  State, 
and  probably  is  mainly  confined  at  present  to  lawyers'  offices,  except  asfar  as  it  eaters 
into  the  curricula  of  business  colleges.  r\n]o 
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StoHgHcB  of  9ckooU  for  KknUfie  and  profe$9ional  instmcHon,  1876. 


Scfccoh  fiir  profiMaional  ixMtono- 


BCaOOL  OF  8CIKNCB. 

MiBiiMr,  snd  He- 
Arts  CoUfise,  (Uni- 
«f  CaJilbniiA.1 


■caOOLS  OF  THSOLOOT. 

PaiBiie  TheolofEleal  Seminarj. . . 
te  Ttwmdaeo  ThtoLagLeMi  Semi- 


•CBOOLfl  OF  MEDICIHB. 

Gia«»of  ICedioine  of  the  Uni- 

^«ndC7  of  CaUrornla  * 
KatfeitrCollese  of  the  Paolflo . . . 
bOoU^goof  Phannacy. 


i 


12 


143 


^1 

I 

a 


Property,  income,  Sco, 


150,000 


75,000 


6750 


ll 


$35,000 


u 


I 


a$40.000 


3,500 


J5 


97.000 
617 


I 

It 


2,000 
5,000 


*  From  Beport  of  Ck>mmi88ioDer  of  Edacation  for  1875. 
a  Bute  appropriation  for  new  bnilding.  b  Apparatus. 


SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 


BDUCATION  OV  THE  DSAF  Aia>  DUBfB  AND  THE  BUND. 

There  were,  in  1875-76,  in  the  State  institation  at  Oakland,  82  deaf  and  danb  pupils 
e^er  instraetioD,  50  of  them  being  males  and  32  females.  All  the  branches  of  a 
e^DBon  aehool  edaoation  are  parsned  here,  and  to  a  limited  number  a  UDiversity 
pfefMT^ion  is  given.  The  natural  history  museum,  philosophical  cabinet,  and  library 
ven  bomed  Id  1875,  and  have  not  yet  been  replaced.  An  appropriation  of  $36,000 
via  vmde  by  the  State  for  the  erection  of  a  building,  and  $36,000  were  given  for  the 
•uwwfi  of  this  departmeut  and  of  that  for  the  blind. 

Tbe  niunber  of  blind  pupils  was  31.  The  mechanical  department  has  been  suspended 
«mee  the  fire. — (Special  reports  to  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  1876.) 

SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  CHINESE. 

Stetistics  of  these  are  not  as  full  as  could  be  wished.    The  schools  of  the  American 


J  Association  (Con^gational)  numbered  10  during  the  month  of  September, 
196;  and  'bad  19  teachers,  with  498  scholars.  The  average  attendance  was  294.  The 
;  eharacter  of  the  Chinese  population  and  the  fact  that  many  who  attend  the 
re  employed  on  river  steamers,  railways,  d:c.,  and  can  only  come  at  intervals 
if  leiMiTe,  saffioiently  account  for  this  small  average  attendance  as  compared  with  the 


Tbe  Baptists  employ  a  missionary  for  the  Chinese  in  the  State,  and  he  reported  in 
Xi^,  11^6, 7  missions  and  Sunday  schools,  attended  by  about  500  Chinamen,  200  lay 
hiyijn  aiding  in  the  instruction  of  these.  No  statistics  of  week  day  schools  appear  in 
thenporfe  as  given  in  the  Baptist  Tear  Book  for  1877. 

The  statistics  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  in  possession  of  the  Bureau,  show 

M7  Simday  schools  of  that  denomination  in  the  State,  with  1,533  officers  and  teachers 

Mi  11^908  flcholarsy  but  do  not  state  how  many  of  the  latter  are  Chinese,  nor  how 

■My  day  schools  and  scholars  belong  to  this  people. 

n»  adbool  of  the  Woman's  Union  Mission  to  Chinese  Women  and  Children  in  San 

ia  reported  by  the  missionary  to  have  contained  15  pupils  in  February, 

to  have  had  38  subsequently  enrolled.    The  studies  seem  to  have  been 

fat  Enelish  language  and  composition,  with  committing  of  moral  and  religious 

-    mad  In  these  dLreotions  considerable  progress  is  said  to  have  been  made.^- 

irlSW.) 
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EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 

STATE  teachers'  CONVENTION,  INSTTTUTB,  AND  ASSOCIATION. 

In  view  of  the  advantages  of  teachers  meeting  with  each  other  for  social  interconrse 
and  ednoational  discassions,  Saperiotendent  Hubbs  called  together  the  first  State 
teachers'  convention,  which  was  held  in  the  city  of  San  Francisco/December  26-28, 1854. 
Superintendent  Habbs  presiding.  Abont  100  appear  to  have  been  present,  and  several 
essays  on  the  management  of  schools,  on  the  free  school  system,  on  the  Bible  in  the 
public  schools,  and  on  phonography  and  elocution  in  the  same,  cave  a  practical  and 
useful  character  to  the  assemblage.  A  kindred  meeting  was  hela  in  August,  1856,  at 
Benicia,  Superintendent  Hubbs  again  presiding ;  but,  only  60  members  being  present, 
the  convention  system  seems  then  and  there  to  nave  met  its  death. 

In  1861,  however,  a  State  teachers'  institute  was  organized,  May  27,  at  San  Francisco, 
under  Superintendent  Moulder,  the  mornings  to  be  devoted  to  institute  instruction  for 
the  improvement  of  the  teachers  in  their  school  methods  and  school  work,  and  the 
afternoons  to  free  discussion.  This  met  with  considerably  more  success,  partlv  from 
the  better  svstem  fallen  on,  partly  from  liberal  appropriation  for  it  by  the  legislature, 
and  successive  sessions  followed  in  successive  years  till  1671.  This  proved  the  last,  not 
from  failure  of  interest  in  it  on  the  part  of  officers  and  teachers,  but  from  failure  of 
the  legislature  to  make  appropriation  for  securing  lecturers. 

On  the  call  of  the  State  board  of  education,  a  number  of  teachers  assembled  at  San 
Jos^,  June,  1875,  and  organized  a  State  teachers'  association.  What  may  come  of  this 
remains  to  be  seen.— (Swett's  History,  pp.  96-106.) 


LIST  OF  SCHOOL  OFFICIALS  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

Hon.  Ezra  S.  Cabb,  StaU  mperintendent  of  jntblie  instruction,  SacrammitOf  Mrs.  S.  S.  Cabb,  d^uty 

tuperintendent,  Sacramejito. 

8TATB  BOABD  OF  EDUCATION. 


Nam*. 


His  Exoellenov  William  Irwin 

Hon. Ezras.  Uarr 

Hon.  Henry  N.  Bolander 

Eev.  W.  F.  B.  Lynch 

B.Boa88eaa 

aG.S.Danb«r 

F.L.Landi« 

A.LMoMean8 

Charles  H.  Allen 


Office. 


Gk>Temor  of  the  State  and  ex  officio  president. 

State  saperintenUent  ofpublic  instmotion,  secretary 

Saperintendent  of  San  Iraucisoo  Coanty  schools 

Superintendent  of  Alameda  Coanty  schools 

Saperintendent  of  Santa  Clara  Coanty  schools 

Superintendent  of  San  Joaquin  Coanty  schools 

Saperintendent  ot  Sacramento  Coonty  scho<ds 

Superintendent  of  Sonoma  Coanty  scnools 

Principal  of  the  State  Normal  School 


Post-office. 


Sacramento. 

Do. 
San  Francisco. 
East  Oakland. 
SanU  Clara. 
Stockton. 
Sacramento. 
Santa  Bosa. 
San  Jo86. 


OOUlfTT  SUPBRIirrBMDBMTS. 

[Term  expires  Monday,  March  4, 1878.] 


Coonty. 


Sai»erinteBdent. 


Post-office. 


Alameda 

Alpine 

Axnador 

Botte 

Calaveras.... 

Colnsa 

Contra  Cofta 
BelNorto.... 
Bl  Dorado... 

Fresno 

Hnmboldt... 

^yo 

Kern ........ 

Lake 

Lassen 

Los  Angeles 

Marin 

Mariposa  ... 
Mendocino.. 

Merced 

Modoc 

Mono 

Monterey... 
Napa. ...... 

Nevada 

Placer 

Plumas 


Her.  W.  F.  B.  Lynch . 
Mrs.  CM.  Pitcher... 

W.  H.Stowes 

A  rtbur  McDermott . . 

Charles  R.  Beale 

Samuel  Houtchins . . . 

Alfred  Thurber 

MaxLipowits 

John  P.  Munsoo 

B.H.Bramlet 

E.  C.  Cummings 

John  W.  Symmes 

L.  A.  Beardsley 

Bev.  Loais  Wallace .. 

&A.  Doyle 

Thomas  A.  Saxen  . . .  ^ 

Samuel  Saunders 

Richard  Kane 

John  C.  Budduok 

B.F.  Fowler 

W.T.Estes 

Miss  Alice  Walker.. 

RC.  MoCroskey 

LFellers 

KM.  Preston 

Bugene  Calvin 

W.8.  Church 


East  Oakland. 

Plymouth. 
OroviUe. 
San  Andreatb 
Princeton. 
Paoheoo. 
Cresoeot  City. 

PlaMTTillA. 

Fresno. 

BohnerviUe. 

Independenoa 

Bakersfleld. 

Lakeport 

Janesville. 

Los  Angeles. 

SanBa&eL 

Mariposa. 

XJUaL 

Merced. 

Centreville. 

Bridgeport 

Salmas  City. 

Kapa  City. 

Nevada  City. 

Auhum. 

La  Porte. 
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County. 

Superintendent. 

Portrofflce. 

Sienuiittto 

F.L.LaDdi8 

Sacramento. 

fln  Benito  

H.LwHorri8  .: 

Hollister. 

FiB  Bernudino        

Charles  IL  Paine 

Htm  Bemardinoa 

SuDlfgo    

F.N.Paoly 

San  Diego. 
Sii-n  Franciiieo. 

SfnFiiDclsoo... 

H.N.Bolander 

Sn  jMonin 

S.  6. 8.  Bnnbar 

San  Joaqnin. 
Cambria. 

SttLnisOUspo 

Sm  Mateo... TT. 

J.M.  Felt3 

G.  P.  Hartley 

Santa  Barbara* 

SntftBttban 

6.  B.  Thormbnd 

Sutft  Clara 

B.RoiiMeaii 

Santa  Clara. 

ftetaCnis 

W.H-Hobbe 

SoqueL 
Shaata. 

Mrs.  D.  M.  Coleman 

Serra 

A.M.Phalin 

Port  "Wine. 

ffiaHrtm., 

William  Dnenkel 

Yreka. 

SSSl!.::::;;;;:;:::;::;:::;:::::::::: 

C.W.Childs 

Soienn  City. 
Santa  Bosa. 

Saooma 

A.C.McMean8 

s^QifflMia        

W.R  Howard 

Modesto. 

Sstter 

M.C.  Clark 

Yoba  City. 
Bed  Bind: 

'NUma 

"Rr  Br  Campbell  ,„,,-^,,^-, 

MaryN.Wadleigh 

K.  P.  Merrill..... 

Junction  City. 

^w7."*\""r."::.'."r.'.*.'.'.".".'.'.";ii.' 

Portersville. 

T*44amim 

BoseB.  Morgan 

Colombia. 

vSS^;;:;;::::::::;;;:;;::;;:;;::; 

T.  8. 3.  Bnclonan - 

San  BnenaventTUH. 

Yolo 

H.B.  Pendeaast •.. 

Woodland. 

Yah* 

Th.H.  Steel?. 

Marysville. 
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COLORADO. 

SUMMARY  OF  STATISTICS. 


1874-75. 

1875-76. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

SCHOOL  POPDLA.TION  AND  AITENDANCB. 

Children  of  echool  age,  (5-21  in  1874-75, 

•23,275 

tl2,758 
7,343 

•377 
|60 

48 

329 
280 
172 
116 

1240,719 
6,460 
7,500 

•21,962 
14,364 

1,313 

6-21  in  1875-76.) 
Nnmber  enrolled  in  schools ............... 

1,606 

Averace  attendAnoe ...... ...... .... ...... 

TEACHERS  AND  THEIR  PAY. 
Teftchers  emtiloved  ............  .......... 

•401 
$60 

48 

341 

24 

Averaire  salary  of  males  .................. 

ATerave  salary  of  females  « rr r 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 
Number  of  school  districts...... ...... .... 

12 

Nnmber  of  schools  ....................... 

Number  of  school-hooses  ....... ...... .... 

217 
100 

$197,461 
32,426 
40,969 

45 

Ayerage  duration  of  school  i^  days 

SCHOOL  INCOME  AND  EXPENDITUEB. 

Receipts  from  county  and  district  tax 

Receipts  from  bonds,  penalties,  &c 

Receints  from  other  sources  •• 

16 

*>25;966' 
33,469 

$43,258 

Total  receints  ••.•..•...•.•.....•.. 

254,679 

270,856 

16,177 

Expenditure  for  sites,  buildings,  and  fur- 
niture. 

Expenditure  for  salaries  of  teachers  and 
superintendents. 

Expenditure  for  fuel,  rent,  repairs,  &c. ... 

76,215 

tll0,283 

31,815 

67,180 

137,345 

28,774 

9,035 

27,062 

3,041 

Total  expenditure  ......  ........... 

218,313 

233,299 

14,986 

*  For  the  proportion  of  the  sexes  amoDS  scholars  and  teachers,  see  Table  I,  at  the  end  of  this  Tolozne. 
t  In  the  enrolment  for  1674-'75  are  included  9S6  in  private  and  church  schools. 
117,500  for  salaries  of  superintendents  in  1874-'75. 

(From  reports  of  Hon.  Horace  M.  Hale,  superintendent  of  instruction,  for  tbe  years 
1674-75  and  1875-76.) 

HISTORICAL  SKETCH  OF  THE  STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

AUTHORrriES. 

School  laws  of  Colorado  to  1876;  constitution  of  that  year;  reports  of  territorial 
superintendents,  and  a  paper  on  the  succession  of  these,  £rom  Hon.  Joseph  C.  Sha^ 
tuck. 

LEOISLATIVB  ACTION. 

Lyinff  in  the  line  of  the  great  migration  toward  the  western  coast,  Colorado,  by  heT" 
splendid  scenery,  rich  riyer  yalleys,  and  salubrions  air,  early  attracted  to  her  many  €>t 
the  passing  emigrants.  The  suhsequent  deyelopment  of  mining  wealth  among  itm 
mountains  brought  in  an  actiye  and  enerffetic  population,  who,  although  of  tea  rest- 
less as  to  residence,  put  their  whole  soul  into  whateyer  work  they  undertook.  By 
1860  there  were  enough  inhabitants  to  encourage  territorial  organisation,  which  was 
effected  in  1861.    The  first  territorial  legislatiye  assembly,  oonyened  in  the  autumn  of 

uiyiiizeu  uy  -v-j  v^v.'pt  iv^ 
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tkat  yesr,  pamed,  with  commendable  promptDees^  a  good  school  law,  approved  Novem* 
ber  7,  proTraioe  for  a  territorial  snperiDtendent  of  common  schools,  county  superintend- 
cHtB,  mhI  boaixis  of  three  directors  for  each  school  district,  with  the  nsnal  duties  of 
offloera.    The  next  year  a  further  act  was  passed  (approved  August  15, 


ig  ixroriaion  for  the  creation  of  a  school  fund  by  setting  apart  for  that  purpose 
daim  3  in  every  metallio  lode  discovered.  The  foundations  of  a  schoo}  system  were 
itau  well  laid  at  the  banning,  county  and  district  tax  levies,  fines,  and  funds  arising 
from  the  sale  of  lost  g(K»ds  and  estrays  being  relied  on  for  its  immediate  support. 

On  February  10, 1865;  January  23  and  February  9, 1866 ;  January  10, 1867 ;  January 
M,  1868;  February  11, 1870;  January  9,  1872;  February  8,  of  the  same  year,  and  Feb- 
ruary 11,  1876,  modificatious  of  tbe  provisions  of  these  earliest  laws  were  made  and 
■one  additional  enactments  added ;  but  tbe  essential  features  of  the  excellent  system 
first  introduced  were  left  unchanged,  territorial,  county,  and  district  supervision  of 
■cbools  beinff  provided  for  in  all. 

On  tbe  lat  of  July,  1876,  a  constitution,  on  the  basis  of  which  the  Territory  was  to 
become  a  State,  was  adopted  by  the  people.  This  provided  for  a  State  board  of  educa- 
tioo,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  county  superintendents,  boards  of 
edoeatioii  of  school  districts,  (to  consist  of  three  or  more  directors,  elected  bv  the  voters 
«f  the  diatrict,)  and  a  uniform  system  of  free  public  schools,  open  to  all  residents 
between  6  and  21  years  of  age,  without  distinction  of  race  or  color.  Permission  was 
gireo  the  general  assembly  to  require  by  law  that  every  child  of  sufficient  mental  and 
physical  ability  should  attend  the  public  school  for  a  period  of  three  years,  unless  edu- 
cated by  other  means ;  but  the  power  to  make  grants  in  aid  of  any  sectarian  schools  or 
tapreaeribe  text  books  for  the  common  schools  was  explicitly  withheld. 

Tbe  oniversity  at  Boulder,  the  agricultural  college  at  Fort  Collins,  the  school  of 
BiDea  at  Golden,  and  the  institute  for  the  education  of  mutes  at  Colorado  Springs 
wwe,  on  the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  to  become  institutions  of  tbe  State,  with  a 
BaBaeenaent  subject  to  its  control ;  the  management  for  the  university  being  prescribed 
bcferaimnd,  and  to  consist  of  a  board  of  regents  of  six  members  elected  by  the  people, 
two  of  the  aix  to  be  changed  each  year. 

Tbe  school  law  of  February  11,  1876,  will  doubtless  be  modified  at  the  first  meeting 
•f  the  State  legislature,  to  meet  the  new  elements  thus  introduced  into  the  scho^ 
ijstem. 

ADMINISTRATION. 

Xhider  the  act  of  1861,  Mr.  William  J.  Custice  was  appointed  superintendent  of  pub- 
lic instroction  November  7  in  that  year,  and  held  the  office  till  November  13,  1^63,  when 
be  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  William  S.  Walker.  Mr.  Walker's  incumbency  continued  till 
tbe  approval  of  the  act  of  February  10, 1865,  when  Mr.  A.  W.  Atkins,  then  territorial 
treasurer,  became,  by  the  terms  of  the  new  law,  ex  officio  superintendent  of  instruction 
fw  tbe  Territory.  He  was  succeeded,  Januaiy,  1866,  by  Mr.  John  Wanless,  and  he, 
Jaaaarjy  1867,  bv  Mr.  Columbus  Nuckolls.  Under  Mr.  Nuckolls  the  records  show  that 
tbe  bosiness  of  the  superiutendency  was  done  mostly  by  deputies;  during  the  first  and 
greater  portion  of  the  time,  by  Capt.  £.  L.  Berthoud ;  during  the  latter  portion,  by  Mr. 
W.  J.  Martin. 

Under  tbe  act  of  February  11, 1870,  which  restored  the  superintendency  as  a  separate 
ofiee,  Mr.  W.  C.  Lothrop  was  appointed  superintendent  of  public  instruction  soon  after 
tbe  passage  of  the  act,  and  continued  in  office  till  July  24, 1873,  when  he  resigned,  and 
was  sacceeded  by  Mr.  Horace  M.  Hale.  Mr.  Hale,  after  a  vigorous  administration  of 
three  years,  passed  out  of  office  November  13, 1876,  yielding  to  Mr.  Joseph  C.  Sbattuck, 
wbo,  ODcler  the  constitution  of  that  year,  subject  to  which  Colorado  was  admitted  as  a 
Stole,  had  been  chosen  to  succeed  him. 

Mr.  Sbattock  says  that  the  various  acts  of  the  territorial  legislature  with  reference 
to  schools  seem  to  have  well  answered  the  wants  of  the  people  at  the  time  of  their 
fmmage^  till  the  legislature  of  1876,  the  last  before  the  admission  of  the  Territory  into 
tbe  Union  as  a  State,  passed  the  biU,  prepared  mainly  by  Mr.  Hale,  which  constitutes 
tbe  present  school  law,  except  as  it  may  be  modified  by  the  provisions  of  the  const itu- 
tioo  or  by  any  act  of  the  legislature  of  1876-'77.  It  provides  for  State  and  county 
■aperintendents  of  public  instruction,  both  now  to  be  elected  by  tbe  people  for 
tems  of  two  years  each ;  for  boards  of  directors  of  school  districts,  also  elected  by  the 
peopto ;  for  joint  school  districts,  to  be  formed  from  territory  belonging  to  two  or  more 
eontigooos  counties;  for  union  high  schools,  to  be  established  by  the  school  boards  of 
two  or  Biore  contiguous  school  districts,  and  to  be  free  to  all  cnildren  in  the  county 
who  are  qualified  for  admission,  and  whose  districts  contribnte  to  its  support ;  and  for 
tbs  employment  of  only  duly  licensed  teachers.  One  excellent  feature  of  the  law  is 
tte  leqoirement  that  to  be  ebgible  to  the  office  of  county  sunerintendent  persons  must 
fameam  a  diploma  from  a  university,  college,  or  normal  school,  or  a  State  or  county 
VRificate  indicative  of  full  qualification  for  the  post,  as  well  as  a  good  moral  charac- 
Ik*  Tbe  latter  requirement  is  not  unusual ;  it  would  be  well  for  the  schools  if  the 
ifeav  one  were  much  more  common. 
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IKCREA8B  IN  THB  VALUB  OV  SCHOOL  PROPBBTT  JlND  OV  TKAGBEBS. 

A  generallj  prosperous  eondition  of  school  interests  in  the  State  is  indicated  by  tho 
following  facts,  showing  an  increase  in  the  value  of  school  property  and  also  in  that  of 
ecfaool  tochers.    The  superintendent  remarks : 

^The  value  of  school  property  has  been  materially  increased  by  the  erection  of,  and 
additions  to,  school-houses.  The  southern  portion  of  the  State  has  contributed  largely 
to  this  end,  Pueblo  by  the  erection  of  a  $20,000  buiidiuff,  Del  Norte  by  an  |8,000  build- 
ing, and  other  districts  by  smaller  ones.  Very  many  of  the  rural  districts  throughoat 
the  State  have  built  school-houses  commensurate  with  their  wants,  and  many  of  the  old 
liouses  have  been  furnished  with  charts,  maps,  globes,  dictionaries,  &c.,  to  an  extent 
iu  exceeding  that  of  any  former  year. 

**  As  being  more  important  than  the  foregoing,  it  is  gratifving  to  be  able  to  state 
that  the  standard  of  qualification  in  teachers  has  been  raised.  In  several  instances 
inferior  and  mediocre  teachers  have  given  place  to  their  betters,  and  this  without 
materially  increasing  expenses." — (Report  of  Superintendent  Hale,  1876,  p.  5.) 

KINDERGARTEN. 

A  Kindergarten  is  kept  in  Denver  by  Emma  C.  Barrett,  with  an  attendance  of  8 
pupils  between  3  and  7  years  of  age.  It  was  established  in  January,  1877.  The  city 
superintendent  of  schools,  Mr«Gk>ve,  it  is  stated,  is  g^reatly  in  favor  of  the  introductioii 
of  these  schools  into  the  public  school  system.--<Retum  to  Bureau  of  Education.) 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

DENVER. 

School  offioers.-^Theae  are  a  board  of  education  of  6  members  elected  for  terms  of  two 
years,  3  retiring  each  year,  and  a  city  superintendent  of  schools. 

8tati$tio8, — ^The  number  of  pupils  of  school  age  is  2,995;  number  enrolled  in  school, 
1,988;  a ven^  daily  attendance,  1,209 ;  average  number  belonging,  1,290.  Expendi- 
ture per  ci^ita  of  pupils  enrolled,  $16.70 ;  of  average  daily  attendance,  s  27.75 ;  total 
expenditures  for  school  purposes,  |62,518.95 ;  receipts,  $66,432.79.  In  comparing  the 
statistics  of  the  present  year  with  those  of  the  one  preceding,  it  appears  that  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  pupils,  219  in  enrolment  and  80  in  average  attendance,  is 
chiefly  confined  to  the  higher  grades,  from  which  fact  much  encouragement  is  drawn, 
tm  showing  that  the  schools  are  growing  more  effective  in  holding  older  pupils. 

£emar1c8.—The  schools  are  divided  into  9  grades,  reaching  from  primary  to  high. 
The  grade  lines  are  fixed  and  positive,  but  the  time  reauired  ror  the  work  is  in  no  way 
liaaited ;  thus  is  avoided  that  great  objection  to  graded  schools,  that  their  system  is 
a  rigid,  cast-iron  one,  assigning  to  pupils  of  various  degrees  of  ability  the  same  amount 
oC  work  in  the  same  time. 

Tlie  curriculum  of  the  high  school  is  claimed  to  be  equivalent  to  that  of  the  best 
eastern  schools  of  the  same  grade.  There  are  two  courses  of  study,  a  general  or  En- 
l(]tsh  course,  and  a  classical  The  average  number  of  pupils  belonging  in  1875-^6  was 
4ibout  76. 

A  beginning  has  been  mode  toward  furnishing  professional  instruction  for  the 
teachers  of  the  city  by  the  establishment  in  the  high  school  of  a  normal  training  class 
composed  of  those  pupils  belonging  to  the  two  higher  classes  of  that  school  who  are 
looking  forward  to  teaching. 

The  study  of  the  German  language  is  provided  for  in  the  public  schools,  all  pupils 
who  have  advanced  in  English  to  the  third  reader  being  permitted  but  not  compelled 
to  pursue  the  study. 

Music,  drawing,  and  penmanship  receive  special  attention.^Report  for  1875-^6 
cf  board  of  education,  and  of  Aaron  Gove,  superintendent.) 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBUO  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  school  law  of  1876  makes  provision  for  union  high  schools,  to  be  established 
whenever  the  school  boards  of  two  or  more  contiguous  school  districts  shall  deem  it 
advisable.  The  concerns  of  such  schools  are  to  be  under  the  direction  of  a  committee 
of  two  persons  elected  at  a  Joint  meeting  of  the  several  boards  interested,  with  i^e 
county  superintendent  as  an  ex  officio  additional  member.  For  the  first  year  or  part  of 
&  year  until  the  next  regular  apportionment  of  the  countv  school  fund,  such  high 
echools  are  to  receive  firom  each  district  uniting  in  them  a  share  of  the  expenses  pro- 
portioned to  the  number  of  pupils  attendant  m>m  the  district.    Afterwaia  each  &  to 
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be  nted  as  a  separate  district,  alfd  to  draw  from  the  comity  foDd  its  qaota  for  attend- 
uee,  the  districts  making  up  any  deficit  from  their  several  funds,  in  proportion  to  the 
nnmber  of  pupils  from  each  attending  in  the  school. 

Whether  any  each  schools  have  been  yet  established,  the  report  of  the  snperintend- 
flDt  lor  1875-'76  conld  hardly  show.  We  must  wait  till  the  issue  of  that  for  ISTd-T? 
Sbt  inlittfmation  on  this  head. 

Meanwhile^  however,  we  have  information  from  the  Boolder  County  News  of  Jane 
16, 1876,  that  a  high  sonool  class  in  the  public  echool  of  Boulder,  which  has  existed  for 
ttoee  yean  past  with  varying  numb^s,  graduated,  June  9,  3  female  and  2  male 
students.  This  high  school  is  intended  to  prepare  for  a  collegiate,  course  or  for  busi- 
aeas  poranits. 

From  district  No.  1,  Denver,  we  have  also  report  of  a  high  school  with  "  a  course 
equal  to  that  of  the  best  eastern  schools  of  the  same  grade,"  an  enrolment  of  104  pupils, 
and  an  average  attendance  of  74,  under  3  teachers.  It  has  a  chemical  laboratorv  ana 
•everal  pieces  of  physical  apparatus,  among  these  an  electrical  machine,  a  good  gal- 
vanic battery,  and  an  air  pump.  The  beginning  of  a  geological  collection  nas  been 
BMde.  Monttily  written  examinations  are  required  and  public  examinations  ai-e  held 
at  the  close  of  each  term.  A  class  will  graduate  in  1^.— (Report  of  principal  in 
rqMirt  for  district  No.  1,  Denver,  for  1875-76.) 

OTHKR  8BCONDARY  8CHOOUS. 

Janris  Hall,  Golden,  a  Protestant  Episcopal  school  for  boys,  reports,  for  1876,  a  corps 
ef  3  instmotors  and  16  pupils,  4  of  them  in  preparation  for  a  classical  collegiate  course 
and  2  for  a  scientific  course,  with  the  advantage  of  alibrary  of  2,000  yolumes,  philo- 
soi^ioal  apparatus,  and  some  means  for  physicsJ  exercise.  Wolfe  Hall,  Denver,  under 
the  same  ehuroh  influences,  returns  8  instructors  and  62  pupils,  28  of  these  being  in 
Eo^ish  stadiee  only,  4  adding  classical  languages  and  30  modem  languages  to  the 
En^ish  course.  lowing  and  music  are  taught,  the  latter  both  vocal  and  instru- 
meotal,  and  means  are  possessed  for  illustrating  the  instruction  given  in  chemistry 
and  natural  philosophy.  There  is  also  a  library  of  300  volumes. — (Return  to  Bureau 
of  Edueation,  1876.) 

From  St.  Mary's  Convent  School,  Denver,  and  from  2  other  Roman  Catholic 
schools  for  girls,  St.  Joseph's,  Trinidad,  and  Loretto,  Pueblo,  there  are  no  statistics 
lor  the  year. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  COLORADO,  BOUTDER. 

The  act  to  establish  this  institution  as  a  university  for  the  future  State  was  intro* 
dueed  in  the  territorial  legislature  by  a  member  from  Boulder  County  and  passed  in 
IdGi.  Fifteen  trustees  were  named  to  take  charge  of  the  interests  of  the  school  pro- 
vided for  and  take  the  neceesarv  steps  toward  its  establishment.  But  the  act  remained 
a  dead  letter  on  the  stAtute  book  till  the  session  of  1870,  when  5  new  trustees,  living 
in  the  vicinitr  of  the  proposed  site  at  Boulder,  were  added  to  the  first  15.  A  meetiug 
was  then  held,  an  or^pmization  efiected,  and  a  committee  authorized  to  select  a  site  on 
which  to  erect  a  building.  A  lot  of  40  acres  in  the  neighborhood  of  Boulder  was 
secured  in  1671,  and  an  additional  one  of  80  acres  was  given  by  Mr.  Andrew  Amett. 
Efforts  were  then  made  to  secure  firom  the  legislature  of  1872  an  appropriation  for  a 
boildlng,  but  nothing  was  effected  till  1874,  when  $15,000  were  voted  by  the  legislature 
on  eoodition  of  a  like  amount  being  raised  among  tne  people.  This  haviug  been  ac- 
complished by  Hay,  1675,  the  $30,000  thus  securecTwere  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  nni* 
▼ersity,  and  in  April,  1876,  the  building  provided  for  was  completed  on  the  plans  of  a 
flood  architect,  with  water  and  gas  pipes,  provision  for  drainage  and  sewerage,  and 
noeed  and  planted  grounds.  A  president  nas  been  since  elected  and  the  basis  of  a 
collegiate  organization  laid. 

Under  the  constitution  of  1876  the  university  becomes  an  institution  of  the  State, 
under  the  oontrol  of  a  board  of  6  regents  elected  by  the  people,  and  will  have  for  its 
endowment  the  two  townships  of  limd  given  by  the  United  States  to  each  new  State 
far  such  an  institution. 

OTHER  COLLEOES. 

From  Colorado  College,  (Congregational,)  at  Colorado  Springs,  no  statistics  for  1876 
hare  been  received.  A  letter  from  a  professor  states  that  in  the  absence  of  the  presi- 
dent he  is  unable  to  furnish  these,  the  college  then  being  in  a  transition,  from  which 
it  was  hoped  that  it  would  emerge  with  more  perfect  appliances  and  organization. 

Be^Mcting  Evano  Univertiiy^  Evans,  (Presbyterian,)  there  is  a  similar  lack  of  informa- 
tum.  At  the  time  of  the  last  report,  in  1875,  it  had  20  male  and  15  female  students  in 
its  preparatory  department,  but  none  in  collegiate  classes. — (See  Report  of  Commis- 
r  of  EdncatioD  for  1875,  pp.  474  and  727.) 
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SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL. 


SGIENTIFIO. 

Of  the  State  Agricultural  Colleyey  Fort  Collins,  Governor  Rontt,  in  his  message  for  1876, 
says:  ''This  college  was  established  by  an  act  of  the  legislative  assembly,  February 
11, 1870.  The  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  board  of  trustees  shows  that  its  affidrs 
have  been  successfally  managed.  The  property  of  the  college,  consistioff  of  240  aores 
of  land,  lying  in  a  beautiful  platean  within  l^  miles  of  Fort  Collins,  has  been  im- 
proved by  the  erection  of  a  substantial  brick  building,  the  construction  of  irrigatiii£^ 
canals,  and  the  planting  of  trees.  Its  present  value  is  about  $5,000 ;  and  it  is  free  from 
debt,  with  an  unexpended  balance  of  $457 .'' 

The  School  of  Mines,  Golden,  as  decided  by  the  last  legislature,  is  to  be  a  free  school 
of  science  for  the  youth  of  the  new  State.  It  is  at  present  in  a  flourishing  condition, 
but  the  smallness  of  the  fund  that  has  been  heretofore  appropriated  prevents  the  ade- 
quate remuneration  of  the  additional  teachers  imperatively  required.  The  course  of 
study  includes  chemistry,  (theoretical  and  practical,)  blowpipe  analysis  and  assayine, 
mineralogy,  drawiug,  civil  and  mining  engineering,  metallurgy,  and  geology.  Ample 
provision  is  made  for  field  work  and  for  visiting  mines  and  works  for  the  treatment  of 
ores.  Telegraphy  is  also  taught,  but  by  a  volunteer  instructor,  who  is  not  controlled 
by  the  board ;  he  nses  his  own  instruments  and  receives  for  compensation  whatever 
fees  his  pupils  may  be  willing  to  give.  A  meteorological  register  is  strictly  kept  under 
the  rules  and  directions  of  the  Chief  Signal  Officer  of  the  United  States  Army,  and  is 
sent  monthly  to  the  Signal  Office  at  Washington. 

Six  students  were  engaged  in  the  studies  of  the  school  during  the  first  term  of  1876, 
while  20  attended  the  lectures,  for  which  rooms  had  been  prepared,  new  and  com- 

Slete  apparatus  and  chemicals  ordered,  and  text  books  purchased.— (Report  of  preei- 
ent  to  governor  and  of  secretary  to  trustees,  October  20, 1876.) 

PROFESSIONAL. 

Maiihewif  Hally  Golden,  organized  in  1870  for  the  training  of  students  for  the  miniatiy 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  has  been  closed  for  the  present  from  deficiency  of 
means  for  its  support.  • 

No  institutions  for  medical  or  legal  training  appear  to  have  been  yet  established  in 
the  new  State. 

Statietics  of  schools  for  scientific  and  prof essional  insiructionf  1876. 
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*  From  Report  of  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1875. 
a  Not  yet  ftilly  organised.       o  Apparatus.       tf  State  appropriation.       d  Closed  temporarily. 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

DEAF-MUTE  INSTITUTE. 

In  January,  1876,  the  institution  took  formal  possession  of  the  new  building  erected 
on  grounds  donated  by  the  Colorado  Springs  Company.  This  building  has  been  con- 
structed with  a  view  to  comfort  and  economy,  and  answers  for  the  present  the  pur- 
poses for  which  it  was  designed,  although  it  is  intended  to  erect  as  soon  as  possible  an 
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additional  baildiDg,  separate  from  the  main  building;  for  school  rooms,  printing  office, 
libreiy,  and  oflSoe  for  tne  meetings  of  the  tmstees. 

The  health  and  deportment  of  the  pupils  have  been  excellent.  A  marked  improve- 
meot  has  been  made  by  the  girls  in  their  work.  Those  who  entered  the  school  the 
previons  vear  nnable  and  sometimes  unwilling  to  take  a  stitch  learned  to  nse  a  needle 
well  in  all  plain  sewing.  The  bo^s  have  continued  to  work  in  the  printing  office  in 
the  preparation  of  the  index,  their  interest  in  the  work  remaining  as  great  as  formerlv 
and  their  soocesa  in  it  ffood,  notwithstanding  the  existence  of  serious  obstacles,  such 
M  an  injured  prees,  inadequate  to  the  work,  and  damaged  type. 

The  number  of  pupils  m  attendance  was  20,  of  whom  11  were  boys  and  9  girls. 
The  tomchea  of  study  pursued  are  language  lessons,  penmanship,  English  grammar, 
iritfametio,  geography,  United  States  history.  Scripture  lessons,  and  drawing. — (Report 
of  President  Steward  and  matron  of  the  institute,  1876,  pp.  1-14.  Included  in  gov- 
enior's  message,  1876.) 
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C4M¥liri:€TI€UT. 

STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


• 

1874-75. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

SCHOOL  POPULATION  AliD  ATTEKDANCB. 

Children  between  4  and  16,  January,  1875. 
Scholars rejpstered  in  winter.... ...... .... 

134,976 

98,402 

88,595 

4,424 

119,489 

9, 145 

128,634 

12,970 

71.935 

65,251 

88.53 

95.30 

2,631 

2,596 

1,768 

557 

|70  05 

37  35 

1,506 

1,650 

2,499 

114 

150 

264 

1,093 

21 

899 

53] 

224 

$148,220  60 

202, 119  00 

46,534  97 

15,614  79 

668, 167  13 

463,775  19 

6,881  26 

41,545  17 

1,448 

1,148 

Scholarfl  Tf^ii^iatf^rwl  in  Riimnier  ...... ...... 

1  079 

Nnraber  who  were  over  16 

158 
191 
723 
914 

Different  Bcholars  in  public  schools 

Scholars  iu  other  than  nublio  schools 

Number  in  schools  of  al  i  kinds 

Children  between  4  and  16  in  no  school... 

60 

Average  attendance  at  public  schools  in 

winter. 
Average  attendance  at  public  schools  in 

summer. 
Per  cent,  of  number  registered  to  number 

enumerated. 
Per  cent,  in  schools  of  all  kinds ....... .... 

502 
2,199 

.81 

•  35 

TEACHERS  AND   TBACHEBS'  PAY. 

Teachers  in  winter:  males,  721;  females. 

30 

35 

78 
18 

1,910. 
Teachers  in  summer :  males,  272;  females, 

2,324. 
Teachers  continued  in  the  same  school .... 

Teachers  who  never  taught  before 

Average  monthly  wages  of  male  teachers.. 
Average  monthly  wages  of  female  teachers. 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 

School  districts  in  the  State 

$1  43 

$0  68 

11 

8 
41 

Pnblic  schools.... ...... .... ............. 

Denartments  in  i>ublic  schools ............ 

Schools  with  two  denartments ............ 

1 

Schools  with  more  t  lan  two ........ ...... 

6 

4 

23 

Whole  number  of  graded  schools......... 

Departments  in  graded  schools ............ 

New  school-houses  built  in  the  year 

School-houses  in  good  condition ........... 

19 

...... ..J... 

27 

6 

$14,692  60 

1,827  00 

531  94 

35 

School  "houses  in  lair  condition ............ 

School-houses  in  poor  condition ........... 

INCOME  AND  RXPENDITURB. 

Income  from  interest  of  State  school  fund. 

Income  from  State  tax................... 

Income  from  town  deposit  fund  .......... 

Income  from  local  funds .................. 

$449  92 

1,689  75 

38,725  61 

Income  from  town  tax.... ................ 

Income  from  district  tax 

Income  from  voluntary  contributions . . 

Income  from  other  sources......  -_.. ...... 

243  37 
3,480  84 

Total  income. ...................... 

1,592,858  11 

20,089  53 

£xDenditnre  for  teachers'  wafires  .... ...... 

1,057,242  19 

140, 130  42 

135.135  46 

77,544  46 

8,262  15 

134,269  17 

35,528  12 
13,075  41 

Expenditure  for  fuel  aud  incidentals 

Expenditure  for  new  school-houses 

Expenditure  for  repairs  of  school  buildings. 
Expenditure  for  school  libraries  and  appa- 
ratus. 
Expendituie  for  other  school  purposes 

'"i59'692*65 

16,319  37 

593  33 

18,774  96 

Total  6xx>enditnre 

1,552,583  85 

144,990  12 

(From  report  of  Hon.  Birdsey  G.  Northrop,  secretary  of  the  State  board  of  edacatioD| 
for  year  ending  August  31, 1875.) 
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HISTORICAL  SKETCH  OF  THE  STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

AUTHORrnXS. 

Sketdi  prepared  by  Bey.  J.  0.  Baird,  olerk  of  the  ConDeotiont  board  of  edacation, 
for  the  State  report  of  1876;  sketch  p •^ceding  the  school  laws  of  1872,  and  Barnard's 
Hntory  of  the  LoffislatioD  of  Connecticnt  Respecting  Common  Schools  down  to  1638 ; 
Mr.  Bvid's  paper  oeing  mainly  followed. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  SCHOOLS. 

The  pablic  school  system  of  Connecticut  is  an  outgrowth  from  schools  established  by 
tbe  fint  English  settlers  in  the  two  colonies  of  New  HaTen  in  the  western  and  Con- 
Beotient  in  tne  eastern  portion  of  the  State,  each  town  at  first  providing  independently 
iat  tbe  education  of  its  children. 

The  first  general  law  respecting  schools  was  passed  in  1650  for  the  eastern  portion  of 
tbe  State  and  extended  over  tbe  whole  in  1665.  It  was  substantially  a  copy  of  the 
MiMftebasetts  law  of  1647,  requiring  every  town  of  50  householders  to  appoint  a  scbool- 
luflter  to  teach  all  children  who  should  resort  to  him  to  write  and  read,  and  every 
town  of  100  householders  to  "set  up  a  grammar  school/'  with  a  master  competent  to 
fit  youths  for  the  university.  In  the  revision  of  the  school  law  in  1671-'72  tne  latter 
nqmrement  was  altered  to  one  for  a  grammar  school  in  everv  county  town  "for  the 
aieof  the  county,"  there  being  at  that  time  four  counties.  The  length  of  the  school 
aefdon  was  at  first  left  undetermined,  but  in  1677  it  was  fixed  at  a  minimum  of  9 
moDths,  and  in  1690  at  a  minimum  of  6.  In  1678  there  was  another  modification  of 
the  law  for  schools,  reducing  from  50  to  30  the  number  of  householders  who  should 
maintain  a  school  in  any  town.  In  1690  the  general  court  ordered  that  the  grammar 
•cboolfl  in  Hartford  and  New  Haven  should  be  of  a  higher  grade  and  be  made  free. 

The  first  vear  of  the  following  century  was  the  beginning  of  a  new  era,  the  "  collo- 
cate Kboov'  which  afterward  became  Yale  College,  having  at  that  time  its  founda- 
tioos  laid,  and  the  laws  relating  to  the  schools  in  general  receiying  a  complete  revision, 
fij  this  revised  code,  printed  in  1702,  a  tax,  instead  of  an  uncertain  voluntary  payment, 
▼as  to  be  levied  in  each  town  for  the  maintenance  of  its  school ;  and  towns  with  70 
hooMholders  were  required  to  keep  theirs  open  for  11  months;  those  vrith  a  smaller 
number,  for  6  months.  The  grammar  schools  in  each  of  the  four  "  head  county  towns  ** 
were  to  be  continued,  two  of  them  to  be  free,  while  for  the  "  collegiate  school "  an  an- 
nual appropriation  of  £120  was  provided.  Provision  was  also  made  for  committing 
•tobbora  and  rebellious  children  to  a  house  of  correction.  This  law  of  1702  speaks  of 
''eooimittees  for  schools  "  as  already  existing  In  some  of  the  towns — the  first  mention 
of  loeh  school  officers.  Where  there  were  none  the  selectmen  of  the  town  acted  as 
i  sebool  committee.  In  1750  the  law  expressly  provided  for  the  appointment  of  such 
committeea. 

In  1712  it  was  enacted  that  all  the  parishes  should  be  provided  with  funds  for  main- 
ttininff  schools  within  their  own  limits,  and  in  1717  the  obligation  imposed  on  towns 
<rf' 70  mmiliee  to  maintain  a  school  for  11  months  was  extended  to  the  parishes  with 
that  number ;  those  with  lees  than  70  to  maintain  one  for  6  months.  The  majority  of 
^oonholders  in  any  parish  were  also  authorized  to  levy  taxes  for  the  support  of  the 
jcbod.  This  was  the  beginning  of  a  change  firom  the  town  to  the  parish  system.  At 
uit  the  parishes  were  oniy  subdivisions  of  the  tovms,  but  in  1750  they  became  prac- 
tnOy  coordinate  with  towns,  and  at  last,  in  1798,  they,  as  school  societies,  supplanted 
the  towns  in  school  afiEairs.  Districts  were  first  recognized  in  1794  in  a  law  allowing 
2|^  to  levy  taxee  to  build  a  school-house,  locate  the  same,  and  appoint  a  collector ; 
btt  thev  were  not  fhlly  endowed  as  bodies  corporate  till  1839.  In  1856  the  towns  were 
'^■toed  to  their  original  place  in  the  school  system. 

MAINTENANCE  OF  SCHOOLS. 

The  funds  for  the  support  of  public  schools  in  Connecticut  have  been  derived  from 
^xn,  tuition  fees,  or  rate  bills,  and  the  income  of  invested  funds.  Taxation  and  tuition 
»M  were  resorted  to  from  the  first.  In  1702  the  law  provided  for  a  tax  of  40  shillings 
^  erery  £1,000  of  taxable  property.  The  Connecticut  school  fund  began  to  yield  an 
JB^omefor  the  support  of  schools  in  1799,  and  in  March,  1800,  its  dividends  amounted  to 
|p)fi61.  From  1810  to  1825,  under  the  excellent  management  of  Hon.  James  Hillhouse, 
wtte  dividends  averaged  $52,061.  As  this  income  gradually  increased  there  was  mani- 
«*t  a  disinclination  to  levy  taxes  for  maintaining  schools,  and  in  1820  it  was  provided 
w  ''whenever  in  any  year  the  interest  arising  m>m  the  school  fund,  and  to  be  divided 
^  the  school  society,  shall  exceed  $60,000,  the  amount  of  such  excess  shall  for  said  year 
■o  lar  diminish  the  sum  appropriated  from  the  avails  of  the  State  tax."  This  excess 
*M  reached  the  next  year,  and  from  that  time  the  income  of  the  ftind  was  apportioned 
^Khool  societies  and  districts  according  to  the  number  over  4  and  under  16  in  each. 
ttm  1680  to  1854  tuition  or  rate  bills  were  practically  the  only  source  of  school 
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reyenae  aside  from  the  interest  of  fnnds.  The  law,  howeyer,  nsnally  made  provislo] 
for  payiDff  at  pablio  charge  the  rate  bills  of  those  unable  to  pay  their  own,  so  that  n< 
child  needed  to  be  ezolad^  from  school  by  the  poverty  of  its  parents.  Rate  bills  w^en 
not  finally  abolished  till  1^68.  The  school  tax,  discontinaed  in  1821;  was  restored  in  1854 
in  which  year  each  town  was  required  to  raise  annually,  by  taxation,  a  snm  equal  V 
1  cent  on  the  dollar  on  its  f^nnd  list,  (as  made  up  at  that  time,)  for  the  support  o 
schools.  In  1806  and  in  1868  this  amount  was  increased,  and  in  1869  it  was  znadi 
enough,  with  the  income  of  funds,  to  maintain  school  30  weeks  in  every  district,  am 
in  1^0  to  maintain  school  at  least  30  weeks  in  districts  enumerating  24  children  o 
more  between  4  and  16  years  of  age,  and  in  all  other  districts  at  least  24  weeks— 
which  is  the  present  law,  though  moot  towns  do  more  than  it  requires. 

FUNDS. 

The  funds  set  apart  for  school  purposes  are  of  several  kinds,  namely :  Town  Am 
society  funds  derived  in  the  earlier  times  from  gifts  by  charitable  individuals,  or  fron 
excise  moneys,  but  afterward  in  large  part  from  the  ''  western  lands,"  so  called,  i.  e.,  th* 
lands  now  forming  the  northwest  corner  of  the  State.  The  Connecticut  school  fiiii4 
was  originally  derived  from  certain  lands  in  Rhode  Island,  New  York,  and  New  Jersey 
and  all  west  of  New  Jersey  between  north  latitude  41<^  and  42^  2f  to  the  Pacific  Ocean 
given  in  the  charter  of  Connecticut  by  Charles  II,  Ein^  of  England,  in  1662.  The  titL 
to  a  portion  of  these  lands  was  confirmed  by  Congress  m  1786.  After  several  vears  o: 
discussion  a  bill  was  passed  by  the  general  assembly  in  1795,  providing  that  the  prin 
cipal  of  the  moneys  that  should  be  received  from  the  sale  of  the  lands  west  of  Penn 
sylvania  should  remain  a  perpetual  fund,  to  be  loaned  on  conditions  to  be  fixed  by  la\r 
and  the  interest  to  be  appropriated  to  the  support  of  schools  in  the  several  societies 
A  committee  was  at  once  appoint-ed  to  dispose  of  the  lands,  and  the  following  year  the^ 
had  been  sold  for  the  sum  of  $1,200,000,  payable  in  ^ve  years,  with  interest  after  tw< 
years.  The  constitution  of  1818  transferred  the  interest  of  the  school  fund  from  "  th< 
societies"  to  '^  the  support  and  encouragement  of  common  schools  throughout  the  State, 
for  the  equal  benefit  of  all  the  people."  In  1849,  under  the  good  care  of  Hod.  Setlj 
P.  Beers^  1825-1849,  the  principal  of  the  f ^nd  had  increased  to  $2,049,482.32,  and  the 
annual  income  from  $72,418.30  to  $133,336.50.  Since  that  time  the  principal  of  the 
fund  has  varied  little,  and  the  annual  income  has  been  quite  uniform.  The  rate  of  in- 
terest until  1872  was  6  per  cent.    It  is  now  7. 

Since  1836  the  Connecticut  share  of  the  United  States  surplus  revenue  fund,  distrib- 
uted among  the  towns  and  called  the  *^  town  deposit  fund,"  has  come  in  to  aid  the 
State  appropriation  in  connection  with  the  school  taxes  of  the  towns.  The  amount  oj 
this  distributed  to  the  towns  was  $763,661,  and  the  whole  income  from  it  is  required  tc 
be  appropriated  to  the  support  of  schools. 

SUPERVISION. 

Schools  had  been  maintained  three-fourths  of  a  century  before  any  law  existed  pro- 
viding expressly  for  their  supervision.  In  1714,  an  act  was  passed  '*for  the  encoan^e- 
ment  and  better  improvement  of  town  schools,"  requiring  that  the  civil  authority, 
together  with  the  selectmen  in  every  town,  inspect  the  state  of  iJl  schools  in  the  town, 
inquiring  into  the  qualifications  and  diligence  of  the  masters  and  the  proficiency  ol 
the  children.  The  office  of  school  visitor  was  created  in  1798,  and  has  never  been  dis- 
continued. In  1856,  when  the  school  societies  were  abolished  and  their  powers  and  dutiefl 
transferred  to  the  towns,  it  was  enacted  that  boards  of  school  visitors  should  be  di- 
vided into  three  classes,  one-third  of  the  whole  number  to  be  chosen  each  year  for  the 
term  of  three  years,  a  method  of  election  which  is  still  in  force.  In  1872,  the  princi< 
pie  of  minority  representation  was  introduced  by  the  provision  that  no  person  should 
vote  for  more  than  half  or  a  bare  majority  of  the  whole  number  to  be  chosen. 

In  1838  was  passed  '<An  act  for  the  better  supervision  of  common  schools,''  creatioff 
a  board  of  commissioners  of  common  schools,  consisting  of  the  governor  and  school 
fund  commissioner  ex  officio,  and  eight  other  persons,  one  from  each  county,  appointed 
by  the  governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate.  The  board  was  authorized 
to  appoint  its  own  secretary,  who  was  to  be  in  fact,  though  not  in  name,  the  state 
superintendent  of  public  schools.  The  secretary  cnosen  by  the  board  was  Henry 
Barnard,  esq.,  of  Hartford,  who  thus  became  the  first  State  school  superintendent  of 
Connecticut.  His  labors  gave  to  public  schools  a  decided  impulse  upward,  and  his 
name  will  always  be  associated  with  education  in  the  State.  This  board  of  commis- 
sioners was  abolished  in  1842.  In  1845  the  commissioner  of  the  school  fund  was  ap- 
pointed superintendent  of  common  schools,  and  held  the  appointment  till  1849.  In 
that  year  the  act.  establishing  the  State  normal  school  provided  that  the  principal  oif 
that  school  should  be  superintendent  of  common  schools ;  but  the  attempt  to  connect  the 
superintendency  with  another  office  limited  its  efficiency  and  did  not  prove  satisfactory. 
In  1865  the  State  board  of  education  was  established,  consisting  of  the  governor  and 
lieutenant-governor  ex  officio,  and  four  other  members,  one  fi^m  each  congressional 
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district,  chosen  for  a  term  of  four  years,  one  goin^  out  of  office  each  year,  hot  reSligi- 
ble  to  the  aanie  position.  This  board  chooses  its  oWn  secretary,  who  devotes  his  time 
to  the  datiee  appropriate  to  a  State  snperintendent  of  pablic  instruction. 

SUCCESSION  OF  SUPERINTEia>ENT8. 

Mr.  Bairdy  from  whose  Brief  History  of  Pablic  Education  in  Connecticut  the  pro 
eeding  sketch  has  been  mainly  compiled,  has  kindly  furnished  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tioQ  with  the  following  list  of  the  gentlemen  who,  as  secretary  of  the  board  of  com- 
BUBBooers  for  common  schools,  commissioner  of  the  school  fund,  principals  of  the 
Donnal  school,  or  secretaries  of  the  State  board  of  education,  have  acted  ex  officio  as 
superintendents  of  the  pablic  schools ;  As  secretary  of  the  board,  of  commissioners, 
Henry  Bamardy  June  16,  1838,  to  May,  1842  ;  interregnum  of  three  years.  As  com- 
missiooer  of  the  school  fund,  Seth  P.  Beers,  June  13,  1845,  to  September  6, 1849.  As 
principals  of  the  normal  school,  Henry  Barnard,  September  6, 1849,  to  January  1, 1856 ; 
Mm  D.  Philbrick,  January  1, 1855,  to  January  5, 1857 :  David  N.  Camp,  January  6, 
1857,  to  Aoffost  12, 1865.  As  secretaries  of  the  board  of  education,  Daniel  C.  Oilman, 
Angost  12,  1865,  to  January  1,  1867;  Birdsey  G.  Northrop,  January  1, 1867,  to  the  pres- 
ent time. 

ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION. 

GENERAL  CONDITION  OF  THB  SCHOOLS. 

Bespeoting  this,  the  board  of  education  say  in  their  report,  (pp.  6,  7 :)  '<  The  returns 
for  the  last  school  year  (1875)  indicate  that  the  public  schools  were  conducted  during 
the  year  with  at  least  their  usual  success.  The  total  income  for  all  school  purposes 
was  a  few  thousand  dollars  less  than  in  the  previous  year,  but  the  income  for  current 
eKpeoaes  was  increased— a  satisfactoij  showing,  considering  the  generally  depressed 
eoodition  of  bnsinees  affairs.  A  part  of  this  increase  was  due  to  the  greater  dividend 
from  the  school  fund,  which  added  about  |15,000  to  the  amount  from  the  same  source 
the  prertooB  year. 

In  practising  the  needed  frugality  of  expenditure,  school  officials  generally  applied 
reticDchment  where  it  would  do  least  harm.  The  amount  paid  to  teachers  was  ^^ater 
than  ever  before,  but  the  sum  expended  for  erecting  and  repairing  school-houses  was 
nBaller  than  in  any  one  of  the  eight  previous  years,  and  less  than  half  as  much  as  in 
1871  or  \9t%  When  prosperity  shall  nave  returned  to  render  productive  the  industry 
of  the  people,  liberal  expenditures  for  these  purposes  may  be  again  expected 

ATTBNDANCB. 

^  In  the  report  of  last  year,  the  subject  of  irregular  attendance  was  discussed  at  con- 
nderahle  length,  and  some  suggestions  were  offered  as  to  the  causes  and  the  remedies 
for  this  great  evil.  The  returns  now  presented  show  a  gratifying  iucrease  of  regularity. 
This  improvement  is  to  be  welcomed,  not  as  the  perfect  attainment,  but  as  the  hopeful 
b^tnniog  of  a  change  for  the  better.  If  there  can  be  a  continued  advance  in  the  same 
direction  from  year  to  year,  the  time  will  soon  come  when  the  large  sums  paid  for 
school  expenses  will  yield  results  more  nearly  equal  to  the  highest  possibilities  of  the 
eaee."— (Report  of  board  of  education,  1876.  p.  7.) 

As  respects  the  hindrance  of  attendance  in  the  schools  from  unlawful  employment 
of  ehildnn  under  14,  the  secretary  of  the  board  says,  (page  134  of  State  report :)  "As 
a  general  rule  our  manufacturers  have  shown  a  lust  and  liberal  spirit  in  this  matter. 
At  the  present  time  the  trouble  is  oot  with  the  large  manufacturers,  but  with  the  far 
greater  number  who  employ  one,  two,  or  more  children  in  small  establishments,  in 
ahopa,  stores,  on  the  farm,  or  in  the  family.''  To  rectify  this  matter  the  agent  employed 
by  the  hoara  to  attend  to  it  has  had  copies  of  the  law  for  compulsory  attendance  of 
children  aged  from  8  to  14  distributed  in  a  number  of  the  towns,  with  notices  from 
the  school  visitors  and  himself  to  parents  who  suffer  children  within  these  ages  to  be 
ahaent  from  school ;  and  the  result  appears  to  have  been  fairly  satisfactory  .---(See  re- 
port of  agent,  pp.  135-139  of  State  report.) 

kinderoXrten. 

A  Kindergarten,  with  an  attendance  of  75  pupils,  is  kept  by  Miss  H.  W.  Ferry,  as- 
sisted bj  4  other  teachers,  at  Bridgeport.  The  school  was  established  in  1872.  Chil- 
dren between  4  and  11  years  of  age  are  admitted.  The  number  of  hours  for  school 
czarclses  is  4i  each  day  for  5  days  of  the  week.  Another  is  kept  in  the  same  city 
W  MiiM  J.  Baldwin,  but  no  statistics  from  it  are  at  hand,  nor  are  there  any  for  the 
uiderxarten  department  of  a  school  in  New  Haven,  mentioned  in  rex>ort  for  1875.— 
(Report  to  Bureau  of  Education,  1876.) 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

HARTFORD. 

Orfflwinrfios — A  board  of  9  school  visitors  chosen  for  terms  of  three  years  each,  one 
thinf  goin^ont  each  year.  The  officers  of  the  board  are  a  president,  secretary,  and 
acting  school  visitor,  all  chosen  from  their  own  number. 
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/Stotittict.— Popnlation  of  the  city  in  1870,  aocordioff  to  United  States  oebsos,  37310; 
as  now  estimated,  45,000.  Children  of  school  age,  (S-16,)  9,598 :  nnmber  of  different 
scholars  registered  in  pnhlio  schools  during  the  year,  including  381  over  the  school  age, 
7,  637 ;  average  attendance,  4,737 ;  number  in  private  and  parochial  schools,  1,237. 
Teachers  in  public  schools,  151,  of  whom  27  were  males  and  124  females;  average 
wages  of  male  teachers,  including  principals,  |142.75  a  month ;  of  females,  $44.45.  Num- 
ber ol  schools,  16 :  of  school  rooms,  119.  Receipts  for  public  schools,  $180,723 ;  expendi- 
tures, $166,009.  These  statistics  include  those  of  the  high  school,  for  which  see  **  Sec- 
ondary Instruction.'' 

Notes. — ^The  schools  are  divided  into  primary,  intermediate,  grammar,  and  high 
school  departments,  the  last  having  a  partial  endowment  of  its  own,  and  being  thus, 
to  some  extent,  indep|endent  of  the  city  system,  though  linked  with  it  and  used  by  it 
There  is  also  a  special  Qerman  department  of  6  grades.  Two  evening  schools  were 
opened  in  the  autumn  of  1875,  as  in  former  years,  and  continued  16  weeks,  with  a  total 
etirolment  of  465  males  and  117  females  and  an  average  evening  attendance  of  183.49. 
The  branches  taught  in  these  evening  schools  were  reading,  spelling,  writing,  arith- 
metic, and  United  States  history.  The  interest  manifested  is  said  to  have  exceeded 
that  of  any  previous  winter.— (Report  of  board  of  school  visitors  for  1875-'76,  through 
E.  R.  Hunt,  acting  school  visitor.) 

NEW  HAVEN. 

Organization. — A  board  of  education  of  9  members,  elected  for  terms  of  three  years 
each,  one-third  going  out  each  year.  Officers  of  the  board,  a  president  chosen  from 
its  own  number,  and  a  superintendent  and  secretary  from  without. 

Statistics. — ^I'opnlation  of  the  city  in  1870,  accordins  to  United  States  census,  49,621 ; 
present  population,  57,136.  Children  between  4  and  16,  enumerated  Jauaa]^,  187C, 
12,586 ;  registered  in  public  schools,  10,738 ;  average  daily  attendance,  7,041.  Teachers 
employed  in  public  day  schools,  including  one  each  for  music  and  drawing,  199 ;  in 
evening  schools,  12 ;  total,  211.  Average  annual  salary  of  these,  $617.  Receipts  for 
pablic  schools.  $215,048;  expenditures,  $168,884.  Cost  of  school  property,  $501,400. 
Xamber  of  children  attending  other  than  public  schools,  1,535. 

Notes. — ^The  number  registered  in  public  schools  during  the  year  added  to  the  num- 
ber attending  private  and  parochial  schools  seems  to  leave  only  313  not  in  any  school 
during  the  year.  The  census  takers,  however,  found  in  January,  1876,  no  less  than 
3,291  not  then  in  any  school.  Truancy  and  needless  absence  from  school  are  put  down 
among  the  chief  hindrances  to  effective  education. 

One  new  school-house,  with  dress  closets  attached  to  each  school  room  and  with 
ample  provision  for  heating  and  ventilation,  has  been  built  during  the  year,  and  one 
additional  school  room  has  been  opened. 

The  training  school  for  preparation  of  new  teachers,  referred  to  in  a  preceding  re- 
port, is  still  continued  and  forms  an  important  source  of  supply  for  both  temporary 
and  permanent  vacancies  in  the  primary  and  intermediate  departments.  For  high 
schools,  see  **  Secondary  Instruction." 

Drawing  is  said  to  have  made  good  progress  and  to  be  in  a  very  satiafaotory  condi- 
tion, the  faculty  for  free  hand  work  beiuff  especially  cultivated. 

The  truant  school  on  Whiting  street  has  been  kept  up,  but  the  rapid  incarease  ol 
truancy,  not  only  in  the  other  schools  but  especially  in  this,  shows  that  it  does  not  ac- 
complish its  intended  work,  the  cases  of  truancy  in  this  school  itself  being  twofold 
greater  than  in  1874-'75  ana  seven  times  greater  than  four  years  ago. 

Two  evening  schools  for  young  men  were  maintained  as  usual,  hut  with  a  smaller 
attendance  than  in  former  years.  Two  were  also  opened  for  yoong  women,  but  the 
attendance  was  so  small  and  irregular  that  they  were  not  long  continued. — (Report  of 
Superintendent  Ariel  Parish  for  1875-76.) 

MERTDBN. 

Officers.'-k  board  of  school  visitors  of  9  members,  of  whom  3  go  out  of  office  each 
year. 

Statistics. — ^Number  of  children  of  school  age,  (5-15  years,)  3,405 ;  nnmber  enrolled  in 
public  schools,  3,084  ;  average  attendance,  1,^ ;  number  of  teachers,  44  ;  average 
salary  of  male  teachers  per  month,  $124.28 ;  of  female  teachers,  $61.50.  Amount  ex- 
pended for  public  schools,  including  cost  of  new  houses,  etc.,  $48,581.98. 

Remarks. — ^The  public  schools  of  tne  town  were  never  oefore  in  so  high  a  state  of  dis- 
cipline and  general  efficiency  as  at  present,  and  perhaps  in  no  other  year  have  so  rapid 
strides  in  literary  advancement  and  scholastic  attainments  been  noticeable.  The  at- 
tendance in  the  schools,  according  to  the  report  of  the  truant  officer,  has  been  better 
than  ever  before,  and,  while  there  is  still  room  for  improvement,  truancy  has  steadily 
decreased. 

There  are  about  one  thousand  children  in  the  Roman  Catholic  and  private  schools  of 
the  city.— (Report  of  board  of  education  and  Superintendent  Henry  E.  Sawyer, 
1875-76.) 
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MIDDLBTOWN. 

Ofeen  nf  the  mkool  tytteiii.— A  boftrd  of  edncation  of  9  members,  elected  for  tenns  of 
ifene  y«sn,  ove-third  ra  the  number  letiring  each  year,  and  a  city  snperintendent  of 

ftrtiiJtef. — ^Number  of  children  of  school  age,  (1875,)  1,326;  number  of  pnpils  regis- 
tafd  dorinff  the  year,  1^9 ;  decrease  from  1875,  47 ;  average  attendance,  G43 ;  de- 
cniie,  95.    £zpenditoree  for  public  schools,  $17.873 ;  total  for  salaries  of  teachers* 

^fflrti.— With  the  general  depression  in  business  the  schools  have  suffered  a  dimi- 
ntioB  in  the  number  enumerated  the  previous  year,  and,  as  a  consequence,  'yn  the  nnm- 
kr  attendiDg;  acbooL  There  has  been  a  slight  gain  in  regularity  of  attendance,  but 
the  re«»rded  absences  still  amount  to  48  half  days,  or  nearly  5  weeks  on  an  average  to 
ewh  sebolar,  while  the  cases  of  tardiness  average  nearly  4  to  each  pupil.  Truancy  ap- 
Man  to  be  increasing  a  little.  This  and  the  often  resultant  evil  of  vagrancy  cannot 
M  adequatelv  dealt  with  by  the  ordinary  appliances  of  school  discipline,  and  for  their 
nD9val  legal  measures  are  recommended. 

The  seoior  department  of  the  schools  seems  to  comprise  all  the  usual  high  school 
rtydies, and  oflBars  four  courses,  viz:  English,  Latin-English,  commercial,  and  classical ; 
ia  all  of  these  25  pupils  graduated  during  the  year. — (Beport  of  board  of  education,. 
k5«.) 

NEW  LONDON. 

Ogieen. — A  board  of  edncation  of  9  members,  of  whom  3  go  out  of  office  each  year. 
The  secretary  serves  as  acting  school  visitor. 

jftgrtf/ict. — ^Number  of  children  between  4  and  16  years  of  age,  2,052 ;  number  of 
£&rent  papils  attending  public  day  schools,  1,784  ;  average  daily  attendance,  1,218 ; 
total  attendance  in  day  and  evening  schools,  2,070.  Number  attending  private  schools, 
fi;  number  of  school  age  not  in  any  day  school,  176. 

Rmarka. — ^The  enumeration  of  persons  of  school  age  and  the  number  in  attendance 
kare  decreased,  but  the  proportion  of  pupils  in  the  schools  to  the  number  enumerated 
is  eo^paratively  large  and  the  average  attendance  has  been  scarcely  ever  equalled. 
The  public  schools  possess  in  a  very  high  degree  the  confidence  of  the  community,  and 
fwy  few  children  attend  private  schools.  The  introduction  of  music  into  the  course 
bas  met  with  very  flattering  success.  There  are  two  high  schools,  one  of  which  is  for 
bo^  the  other  for  girls,  witn  a  total  enrolment  in  both  of  112  ana  an  average  attend- 
aee  of  96.  Two  evening  schools  were  also  in  operation,  one  for  each  sex,  the  enrol- 
neat  in  them  being  164 ;  average  attendance,  120. — (Report  of  board  of  education, 
1^75-76.) 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

THE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

The  question  of  "  a  school  for  teachers,"  to  train  them  in  the  art  of  teaching,  was 
Cwwiid  among  the  more  advanced  friends  of  education  in  the  State  sixty  years  ago, 
bat  the  set  establishing  the  normal  school  was  not  passed  till  1849.  The  school  was 
HMud  liay  13L  1860,  and  was  under  the  care  of  a  board  of  trustees,  one  from  each 
wooty^mitil  1865,  since  which  time  it  has  been  in  charge  of  the  board  of  education. 
Im  ldS7  the  funds  for  its  support  were  withheld,  and  the  school  was  closed  for  two 
ytmtB,  Since  it  was  reopened  in  1869  it  has  been  continually  improving,  and  thus  haa 
hesa  of  increasing  benefit  to  the  State.  Two  classes  are  graduated  each  year,  the 
mabcr  io  the  two  being  usually  about  50,  while  the  yearly  attendance  has  generally 
bMe  a  little  over  200. 

The  board  of  edneation,  in  its  report  for  1675-^6,  says  of  this  school  that  it  continues 
ti  serve  effectively  the  object  for  which  it  was  established,  namely,  to  receive  teachers 
ainady  familiar  with  the  ordinary  studies  and  train  them  in  the  best  method  of  teach- 
lag  and  conducting  common  schools,  and  that  there  is  reason  for  rejoicing  in  the  in- 
■ing  number  <n  pupils  who  continue  a  considerable  time  in  the  school  and  in  the 
^  off  of  Buoh  as  enter  to  remain  for  shorter  periods.  The  whole  number  con- 
[  with  the  school  during  the  year  ended  April  1,  1876,  was  180.  The  number  of 
fridmitea  in  June,  1875,  was  28 ;  in  January,  1876,  it  was  15.— (Report  1875,  pp.  7, 8^ 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBUG  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Ia  hu  sketch  of  the  school  history  of  the  State,  published  in  the  report  for  1875,  Mr» 
liBd  a4ys  (pages  1527  128^  that  the  system  of  grammar  schools  for  the  several  counties, 

by  the  early  laws,  continued  unchanged  till  1798,  these  schools  in  their 

aerving  as  town  schools  for  their  respective  tewns  and  in  their  higher 


grifcmmar  or  high  schools  for  the  counties  in  which  thev  lay.    When  school 
aboat  the  above-named  period,  took  the  place  of  towns  in  school  affairs,  any 
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Bnch  society  had  aathority,  by  a  two-thirds  vote,  "  to  iDstitate  a  school  of  higher  order.'' 
It  was  nnder  this  law  that  the  first  school  society  of  Hartford  instituted,  m  1847,  l^e 
high  school  in  that  town ;  but  sach  action  was  exceptional,  and  society  high  schools 
were  very  few.  In  1839  school  districts  were  empowered  to  establish  schools  of  dif- 
ferent grades.  This  power,  taken  from  them  a  few  years  later,  was  restored  in  1856, 
and  is  now^widely  employed,  giving  rise  to  many  graded  schools,  whose  highest  de- 

Eartments  are  really,  though  not  nominally,  high  schools.  Towns  also,  since  1856, 
aye  had  authority  to  maintain  high  schools,  though  few  of  them  have  done  so.  A 
part  of  the  larger  towns  provide  in  some  way  what  may  be  called  high  school  instmc- 
tion,  but  in  many  towns  of  considerable  population  and  wealth  no  such  provision  is 
made,  and  all  education  beyond  that  in  tne  common  branches  is  at  private  cost  and 
must  usually  be  obtained  at  a  distance  from  home. 

The  two  princiiMd  hiffh  school  departments  of  public  schools  are  still  those  at  Hart- 
ford and  New  Haven.  The  former  has  a  capacity  for  seating  in  its  7  rooms  390  scholars 
and  was  overcrowded  in  1876  with  451,  its  registration  for  the  year  reaching  560.  It 
has  a  classical  and  English  division,  the  studies  of  the  former  preparing  for  a  classical 
course  in  college,  those  of  the  latter  for  a  scientific  course.  It  has  a  good  library  of 
reference,  contMuing  2,100  volumes,  about  100  having  been  added  in  the  past  year.  It 
has  idso  34  geographical  wall  maps,  14  astronomical  wall  maps,  15  physiological  charts, 
and  a  philosophical  and  chemical  apparatus  worth  about  $5,500.  German  and  Frenoh, 
as  well  as  Latin  and  Greek,  are  taugnt.^Beport  for  1875-76.) 

The  New  Haven  High  School,  also  with  7  rooms,  has  a  seating  oapaoitv  of  379,  has 
registered  during  the  year  past  437,  and  has  had  an  average  daily  attendance  of  272. 
Its  course  embraces  classical  and  scientific  studies  preparing  for  any  college  or  scien- 
tific school,  while  a  commercial  department  enables  such  as  wish  to  engage  in  business 
to  prepare  themselves  for  it  by  study  of  book-keeping,  penmanship,  commercial  law, 
correspondence,  and  arithmetic  in  one  year  from  completion  of  the  course  in  the  lower 
schools.  The  examination  papers  published  in  the  report  indicate  thoroughness  at 
«very  point,  and  the  studies  include  Latin,  Greek,  French,  German,  and  music,  besides 
the  higher  English  branches.  There  were  41  graduates  in  1876,  of  whom  8  were  males 
and  33  females.^Report  for  1875-76.) 

ACADEIOES  AND  KINDRED  SCHOOLS. 

In  14  schools  for  boys,  11  for  girls,  and  16  for  both  sexes,  outside  of  the  public  school 
system  or  only  partially  connected  with  it,  there  have  been  reported  to  this  Bureau 
1.764  pupils,  under  159  teachers.  Of  these  pupils  1,436  are  in  English  courses,  669  in 
classical,  ^0  in  modem  languages,  107  preparing  for  a  classical  course  in  college,  and 
25  for  a  scientific  course.  Drawing  (free  hand  or  mechanical  or  both)  is  taught  in  29 
of  these  schools,  vocal  music  in  21,  instrumental  in  27.  Chemical  laboratories  are 
reported  by  6,  philosophical  apparatus  by  14,  and  libraries  of  25  to  2,073  volumes  by 
16,  the  aggregate  numuer  of  volumes  being  12,653. — (Returns  for  1876.) 

PREPARATORY  SCHOOLS. 

Besides  the  above  mentioned  academies  and  high  schools,  3  institutions  especially 
aiming  to  prepare  students  for  college  report  16  instructors,  98  pupils  preparing  for  a 
classica  Icourse  in  college  and  12  for  a  scientific  course,  with  274  other  students,  but 
only  8  that  have  enter^  college  from  them  within  the  year.  All  3  report  chemical 
laboratories,  but  only  2  philosophical  apparatus.  No  one  of  the  3  has  a  gymnasium 
for  physical  exercise,  but  intellectual  improvement  is  provided  for  by  libraries  of  400, 
1,200,  and  3,000  volumes.  All  these  schools  have  funds  from  endowments  in  addition  to 
the  revenue  from  tuition  fees,  the  endowment  fund  of  one,  the  Norwich  Free  Academy, 
reaching  $125,000,  and  the  income  from  this  $10,000.— (Returns  to  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion for  1876.) 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

TRINITY  COLLEGE,  HARTFORD,  (PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAL.) 

This  college  has  no  law,  medical,  divinity,  or  other  professional  school  connected 
with  it,  but  simply  aims  to  give  a  liberal  education.  By  a  liberal  education  it  explains 
that  it  means  '*A  non-professional  education,  conducted  without  reference  to  any 
future  particular  profession,  calling,  or  pursuit ;  but  meant  so  to  train  the  mental  fac- 
ulties as  to  put  them  into  the  most  efficient  condition,  and  to  qualify  a  student  to  enter 
with  success  upon  the  study  of  any  of  the  professions."  Its  course  of  study  is  similar 
to  that  pursued  at  Harvard,  Tale,  and  other  leading  colleges,  but  somewhat  more  con- 
formed to  that  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  Its  requirements  for  admission  are  of  the 
hiffhest. 

In  addition  to  the  studies  of  the  regular  course,  the  professors  in  the  several  depart- 
ments give  an  opportunity  for  more  advanced  work  to  such  students  as  prove  them- 
selves competent  therefor,  and  courses  of  especial  study  have  been  marked  out,  for 
which  arrangements  are  made.  There  is  also  provision  for  special  students  who  wish 
to  attend  to  certain  lines  of  study  without  completion  of  the  full  collegiate  course* 
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Tbeee,  oo  fioiabing  their  stndies,  reeeive  a  certificate  stating  the  stndies  pursned  and 
tiie  length  of  time  that  hae  been  devoted  to  them ;  or,  on  completing  the  coarse  pre- 
leribed  for  that  parpoee,  mav  receive  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science.  This  coarse 
indndes  all  the  subjects  of  the  regular  coarse,  except  the  Greeks  with  special  attention 
to  differential  and  int^^  calcnlos,  practical  astronomy,  natanJ  history,  mineralogy, 
and  geology. 

BMidee  the  regular  studies  of  the  college,  a  series  of  lectures,  embracing  histdry,  the 
■eiesices,  ancient  and  modem  literature,  and  the  laws  of  health,  runs  through  every 
year.— (Advertisement  of  the  college  and  catalogues  for  1875-76  and  1876-'77.) 

WSSLETAN  UNIYBBSmr,  MIDDLBTOWN,  (MBTHODIST  BPI800PAL.) 

The  university  presents  to  its  undergraduate  students  the  option  of  three  regular 
eousee  of  study,  each  extending  tlirough  four  years,  the  classical,  scientific,  and  Latin- 
scientific  courses.  The  classicalcourse  comprises  that  range  of  studies  which  is  usually 
included  in  the  college  curricalnm.  The  other  two  are  designed  to  secure  to  those 
whose  circumstances  or  tastes  do  not  i>ermit  an  extended  study  of  the  ancient  lan- 
guages an  opportunity  to  acquire  a  sound  mental  traiokig  and  liberal  culture,  as  weH 
as  a  good  preparation  for  advanced  courses  of  scientific  or  technical  study.  In  each  of 
these  courses  all  studies  of  the  freshman  year  are  required.  In  the  scientific  course  idl 
studies  of  the  sophomore  year  are  also  required ;  but  in  the  last  two  years  of  this  course 
and  the  last  three  years  of  the  classical  and  Latin-scientific  course,  only  a  part  of  the 
studies  are  required,  the  student  being  allowed  to  make  up  his  quota  of  work  by  select- 
ing frtMn  a  wide  range  of  elective  studies.  Provision  has  also  been  made  for  special 
eoorses  and  for  post  graduate  studies. 

Tlie  library  numbers  about  27,000  volumes,  and  there  is  a  fdud  of  $97,000,  the  inter- 
est of  which  is  devoted  to  its  increase  j  the  reading  room  contains  a  choice  selection 
of  more  than  100  American  and  foreign  newspapers,  magazines,  and  reviews.  The 
dkonicai  and  astronomical  apparatus  are  quite  complete,  the  latter  including  a  valua- 
ble refracting  telescope;  the  museum  of  natural  history  is  extensive,  comprising 
departments  of  mineriUogy,  geology,  botany,  and  zoology. 

YoQDcr  women  are  admitted  to  eqnal  privileges  with  young  men.^ Catalogue  for 
1876-77.) 

YALE  COLLEOB,  NEW  HAVEN.  . 

The  course  of  study  comprises  4  departments,  viz,  theology,  law,  medicine,  and 
philosophy  and  the  arts.  The  last  includes  the  undergraduate  academical  department, 
the  undergraduate  section  of  the  ShefiQeld  Scientific  School,  the  school  of  the  fine  arts, 
and  ooursee  lor  poet  graduate  instruction,  each  department  having  a  distinct  organiza- 
tion. 

The  most  important  step  taken  by  the  college  in  1876  was  the  adoption  of  an  optional 
STBtem  for  the  last  two  years  of  the  under  graduate  academical  course.  The  re- 
quired studies  of  those  years  are  continued  as  heretofore,  except  that  they  are  confined 
to  the  morning  hours.  The  four  afternoons  of  the  week  (Wednesday  and  Saturday 
remaioing  half  holidavs)  are  given  up  during  those  two  years  to  recitations  in  option^ 
stadies.  The  optionals  for  the  Junior  year  are  French,  Greek,  Latin,  and  mathematics ; 
fix-  the  senior  year,  German,  Greek,  littin,  Sanskrit,  history,  mathematics,  astronomy, 
and  mineralogy. 

At  the  request  of  a  number  of  graduates  living  in  the  West,  it  has  been  determined 
to  hold  at  Chicago  an  examination  for  admission  to  the  college  at  the  same  titne  and 
with  the  same  papers,  used  in  the  summer  examination  in  New  Haven.  This,  however, 
is  regarded  as  only  an  experiment  for  the  present  year. 

The  new  chapel  has  been  completed  and  was  dedicated  in  June,  1876.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  urgent  demand  for  lecture  and  recitation  rooms,  the  old  chapel  is  to  be 
converted  into  these ;  otherwise  it  would  have  been  desirable  to  remove  it,  in  view  of 
tta  want  of  beauty  and  its  being  out  of  harmony  with  the  present  plan  of  disposing 
the  buildings  around  a  central  space. 

The  instruction  in  the  school  of  the  fine  arts,  occupying  three  years,  has  for  its  end 
the  eoltivation  and  promotion  of  the  arts  of  design,  viz,  painting,  sculpture,  and 
architecture,  both  in  their  artistic  and  aesthetic  aims,  through  practice  and  criticism. 
The  aim  is  to  provide  thorough  technical  instruction  in  those  branches  and  to  furnish 
an  acquaintance  with  all  learning  relating  to  the  history,  theory,  and  practice  of  art. 
9o  provision  has  yet  been  made  for  instruction  in  the  departments  of  sculpture  and 
arcfaiteetnre,  but  it  is  hoped  that  before  long  this  will  be  provided.  Departments  of 
paioCiDg  and  drawing  are  in  operation,  the  latter  embracing  drawing  from  the  flat, 
npOB  the  antique,  and  from  the  living  model,  and  studies  in  anatomy  and  in  perspective 
inoladiog  descriptive  geometry.  In  addition  to  the  technical  discipline  of  the  studios, 
a  eoorBS  of  41  lectures  on  projection,  drawing  and  perspective,  12  lectures  on  the  prin- 
gslea  and  practice  of  art,  and  6  on  form  and  proportion  were  given  during  the  year. 
Tm  aebool  is  open  to  both  sexes,  but  no  one  is  admitted  under  lo  years  of  age. 

Tke  coarse  or  graduate  instruction  is  intended  for  the  benefit  of  graduates  of  this  and 
•div  eoUeges,  and  for  other  persons  of  liberal  education  who  are  not  less  than  16  years 
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^f  age.  They  are  reoeiyed  for  longer  or  shorter  periods,  with  or  withoat  reference  to 
the  attainment  of  a  degree.  Instraotion  is  given  partly  by  leotoree,  partly  by  recita- 
tions and  by  oral  and  written  discussions,  partly  by  directing  courses  of  reading,  and 
partly  by  work  in  the  laboratories  and  with  instroments.  The  degree  of  doctor  of 
philosophy  is  conferred  upon  those  who,  having  already  taken  a  bachelor's  degree, 
implying  a  course  of  undergraduate  study  equivalent  to  that  pursued  in  the  academical 
department,  spend  not  less  than  two  years  in  assiduous  and  successful  post  graduate 
studjr.  It  is  not  gpven,  upon  examination,  to  those  whose  studies  are  pursued  elsewhere. 
The  instruction  includes  political  science,  history,  philosophy,  English  literature, 
philology,  mathematical  and  physical  science,  and  tne  fine  arts. 

The  degree  of  A.  M.  is  conferred  on  bachelors  of  arts  of  this  college  of  two  years' 
standing  or  upwards,  who  give  evidence  of  having  made  satisfactory  progress  in  liberal 
studies. 

The  sum  of  811,000  and  upwards,  derived  partly  from  permanent  charitable  funds,  is 
annually  applied  by  the  corporation  to  the  relief  of  students  who  need  pecuniary  aid, 
especially  of  those  preparing  for^the  Christian  ministry.  About  100  students  thus  have 
their  tuition  wholly  or  in  part  remitted. — (CoUege  catalogue,  1876-'77,  and  special 
statement  of  the  college,  June  1,  1876.) 

COLLEGES  FOR  WOMEN. 

Three  institutions  claiming  to  be  for  superior  instruction  of  young  women  report, 
for  1B76,  a  total  of  27  instructors  and  254  students,  2  of  the  instructors  and  40  of  the 
students  being  in  a  preparatory  department  at  Grove  Hall,  New  Haven,  and  50  in  a 
coUegiate  department  there.  The  remaining  164,  in  the  Hartford  Female  Seminary 
and  the  Seminary  of  Notre  Dame,  Waterbury,  are  unclassified. 

None  of  these  institutions  is  chartered  and  authorized  to  confer  degrees.  Their 
courses  are  from  4  to  8  years,  the  last  probablv  including  elementary  instruction.  In 
all  the  3  are  taught  drawing,  painting,  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  and  modem 
languages,  as  French,  German,  and  Italian.  Two  report  chemical  laboratories;  1, 
some  apparatus  for  philosophical  instruction  ;  1,  a  collection  of  objects  in  natural 
history ;  but  none  has  art  galleries,  astronomical  observatories,  gymnasiums,  or  ap- 
paratus for  physical  exercise.— (Returns  to  Bureau  of  Education,  lti76.) 

StaHaHoB  of  a  university  and  colleges,  1876. 
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SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

AORIOXTLTURAL  AND  SCIBNTIFIO. 

The  Sheffield  Scientific  School  of  Yale  College  is  deyoted  to  instruction  and  re- 
searches in  the  mathematical,  physical,  and  natural  sciences,  with  reference  to  the 
promotion  and  diffusion  of  science,  and  also  to  the  preparation  of  young  men  for  such 
pursuits  as  require  especial  proficiency  in  these  departments  of  learning.  It  is,  in  fact, 
the  college  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  of  the  State. 

The  instruction  is  intended  and  arranged  for  two  classes  of  persons:  college  gradu- 
ates, and  others  who  are  qualified  for  advanced  or  special  scientific  study;  and  under- 
graduates who  desire  a  training  chiefly  mathematical  and  scientific,  in  part  linguistio 
and  literary,  for  higher  scientific  studies,  or  for  other  occupations  to  which  such  train- 
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&f  k  nrited.  The  advanced  oonne  for  graduates  leads  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of 
{uloeopfaj^  doctor  of  philosophy,  civil  engineer,  or  dynamic  engineer.  Special  stn- 
osotB  aie  also  reoetved  who  wish  to  stndy  without  reference  to  obtaining  a  degree.  In 
tka  imdergradaate  department  coarses  of  stndy  are  arranged  to  suit  the  requirements 
of  Tazioos  elaases  of  students.  The  first  year's  work  is  the  same  for  all ;  during  the 
list  two  yeaiB  the  instruction  is  chiefly  arranged  in  special  courses.  Those  most  dis- 
tioeily  marked  ont  are  in  chemistry,  civil  engineering,  dynamic  engineering,  agricul- 
tne,  Datural  history,  studies  preparatory  to  medical  studies,  to  mining  and  metaUnrgy, 
aad  to  oiher  higher  studies. — (Tale  College  catalogue,  1876--77.) 

THEOLOGICAL. 

The  Tkeoioffical  department  of  Yale  College  (Congregational)  offers  a  regular  course  of 
iMtnwtton  lasting  three  years,  and  including,  in  edition  to  the  regular  theological 
cnrriculam,  aeveru  courses  of  lectures  and  optional  instruction  in  the  (German  and 
Sioskrii  lanj^nages.  The  conditions  of  admission  are  membership  in  some  evangelical 
cfanrdi  or  other  satisfactory  evidence  of  Christian  character,  and  a  liberal  education 
tX  mmo  college,  or  such  other  literary  acquisitions  as  may  be  considered  an  equivalent 
pn^MratioD  for  theological  studies. 

Stodente  whose  circumstances  require  it  receive  $100  a  year  from  the  income  of 
*  oahipe  and  of  other  funds  belonging  to  the  department.  Besides  this,  aid  to  the 
St  oi  $100  annually  is  afforded  bv  the  American  Education  Society  to  its  benefici- 
A  sradnate  scholarship  or  fellowship,  affording  $f7Q0  for  two  years,  has  been 
abed  in  the  seminary  as  a  memorial  of  the  late  Mrs.  Aurelia  D.  Hooker,  of  New 
Haven.  It  is  offered,  for  the  first  time,  to  the  class  entering  in  lti76,  and  will  be  as- 
agned  at  graduation  to  that  member  who  shall  be  Judged  most  worthy  of  it  by  the 
iKiilty.  Me  will  be  expected  to  pursue  a  course  of  theiuogical  stndy,  either  as  a  resi- 
dent at  the  seminary  or,  in  case  he  may  prefer  to  do  so,  in  Europe  and  Pale8tine.->(Tale 
Oolkge  €atal(^;ae,  1876-^77,  and  published  statement  of  the  alumni,  1876.) 

Ihe  BerkeUjf  Divinity  School,  Middletown,  (Protestant  Episcopal,)  has  a  course  of  three 
jtestB,  Its  plan  of  instruction  embraces  both  lectures  ana  recitations.  Candidates  for 
adfflisBon  most  be  able  to  read  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Old  Testament.  Tuition  is  free : 
■o,ako,  are  the  rooms  in  the  school  buildings,  where  provision  is  made  for  about  30 
itedeots.  Aid  is,  in  certain  cases,  extended  to  persons  who  need  it.  Twenty-foor  of 
its  27  stodents  have  received  degrees  in  letters  or  science. — (Catalogue  of  Berkeley 
Divinity  School,  1876-'77,  and  return  for  1876.) 

The  l%eoU>gieal  IneUtmte  of  Connecticut,  at  Hartford,  (Congregational,)  has  a  three 
yeses'  eonrse  of  study,  22  students,  4  endowed  professorships,  and  a  library  of  7,000 
▼sIsBies.— (Betnm  for  1876.) 

LBOAL. 

The  Lmm  department  of  Yale  College  presents  an  undergraduate  and  a  graduate  course, 
esi^  of  two  years.  In  the  undergraduate  course  the  exercises  consist  of  lectures, 
radtations  from  standard  text  books,  with  oral  explanations  and  moot  courts.  The 
painate  oonrae  is  open  to  graduates  from  any  law  school  having  the  degree  of  LL.  B. 
The  degree  of  master  of  law  will  be  conferred  upon  examination  at  the  close  of  the 
fint  year  and  that  of  doctor  of  civil  law  at  the  end  of  the  second.  The  curriculum 
if  the  first  year  is  particularly  designed  to  supplement  that  of  the  undergraduate 
Qosrse,  by  afifording  further  instruction  in  branches  there  pursued.  That  of  the  second 
year  is  desired  to  meet  the  wants  of  those  who  aim  at  acquiring  a  thorough  ac<^uaint- 
mete  with  lorisprudence  and  its  affiliated  studies  as  a  means  of  completing  their  edu- 
osaofiy  without  confining  themselves  to  such  topics  as  are  of  the  first  necessity  to  the 
irartiaing  lawyer.— (Cofiege  catalogue,  1876-77.) 

MEDICAL. 

la  the  Medical  department  of  Yale  College  there  is  a  three  years'  course  of  instruction, 
Crided  into  two  terms  each  year.  In  the  spring  term  instruction  is  given  by  means 
of  redtatioDS  and  lectures ;  in  the  winter  term,  by  public  lectures,  daily  examinations 
iOastrated  by  hospital  Instruction,  medical  and  surgical  clinics,  with  abundant  I'acili- 
tki  for  anatomicflJ  dissections.*  Every  candidate  lor  a  degree  is  required  to  possess, 
a  additioD  to  a  |;ood  English  education,  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  Latin  language 
a^  of  the  principles  of  natural  philosophy.  He  must  have  attended  two  full  courses 
tf  poblie  lectures,  and  must  have  pursued  the  study  of  physio  and  surgery  for  three 

*Tke  BiiBeaiii  connected  with  the  medical  departmant  is  de«igned  to  illustrate  anatomy,  pathology, 
■nry,  obetetrica,  chemistry,  and  materia  medics. 

TTiwHalmi  the  foUowlog anatomical  preparations:  Dry,  150  specimens;  3  papier  mAch6  manikins; 
••sil  srtieolated  skeletons :  50  anatomical  models  of  parts  of  the  haman  body ;  50  wax  preparations ; 
Maapaand  drawings,  besides  many  printed  cbart«  and  plates:  165  craniological  casts ;  250  patho- 
UadfRparatioiM  m  alcohol;  80  patnolo^cal  paintings,  and  5  large  volumes  of  plates;  30  obstetric 
■IwJiijiilinliinl  models ;  16  obstetric  paintings,  and  several  volumes  of  obstetric  plates ;  about  SO 
JaaasBMalac  wet  preparations,  illostrating  obstetrics  and  embryology ;  17  casts,  illustrating  surreal 
~aaiina  x  44au>d6lB  o?  skin  diseases,  oolorod. 

b^...  i^_.  there  are  95  plates  (mounted  in  fhhmes)  illustrating  botanical  materia  medioa,  180 
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years ;  or,  if  he  be  gradnate  of  a  ooUege,  fbr  two  yeais,  inoladiiig  the  time  spent  iif ; 
attendance  npon  m^ical  leotores.  He  most  be  21  years  of  age,  and  mnst  present  a 
thesis  written  by  himself  on  some  medical  subject.— (College  cataloguei  1876-77.) 

StatiaUes  ofichooUfar  $oienUfic  and  prof  easUnud  insiruoium,  1876. 
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SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

AMBRICAK  ASYLUM  FOR  THB  DEAF  AND  DUMB,  HARTFORD. 

Of  the  364  pnpils  present  in  the  institntion  daring  the  year  1876,  instraction  ' 
given  in  articulation  and  lip  reading  to  38.  The  improvement  of  18  who  were  semi- 
mutes  was  good,  but  a  nnmoer  of  the  deaf-mutes  so  taught  made  such  slow  progress 
that  their  rarther  instruction  on  this  plan  seemed  unadvisable.  More  attention  was 
given  in  1876  to  lip  reading  than  forraerlv.  Some  persons,  it  is  found,  learn  this  more 
readily  than  speech.  Mr^  Bell's  method  of  visible  speech  is  still  used  and  is  ooosideied 
exceedingly  valuable* 

Since  the  foundation  of  this  institution  in  1817,  it  has  afforded  instruction  to  2,107 
pupils  who  remained  in  it  an  average  of  about  7  years,  and  50  of  its  graduates  have 
become  teachers  in  similar  institutions.  Thu  common  English  and  some  academio 
branches  are  taught.  The  trades  taught  are  cabinet  making,  shoemaking  and  tailoring. 
The  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  supported  by  Maine  was  60;  by  New  Hampshire, 
28;  by  Vermont,  25;  by  Massachusette,  83;  by  Rhode  Island,  8;  by  Connecticut^  56; 
and  by  friends,  4 ;  making  a  total  atteodauce  within  the  yetu:  of  264.  The  averag^e 
during  the  year  was  218. 

In  April,  1876,  the  asylum  received  a  legacy  of  $5,000,  under  the  will  of  Mr.  James 
S.  Seymour,  of  Auburn,  New  York. — (Annual  report  of  the  asylum,  1875-76,  and  return 
to  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education.) 

WHIPPLE'S  HOME  SCHOOL  FOR  DEAF-MUTES. 

A  report  from  Z.  C.  Whipple,  principal  of  this  school,  states  that  he  has  devised  a 
new  method  of  teaching  language  to  congenital  deaf  mutes,  by  which  he  has  been 

bottles  vegetable  materia  medica ;  250  bottlea  medicinee,  (chemically  prepared ;)  400  bottles  oontaiiking 
chemical  preparations  for  ase  in  the  chemical  coarse,  besides  complete  sets  of  chemicals  and  apparatua 
for  laboratory  work. 

The  museum  also  contains  a  small  cabinet  prepared  by  the  Natural  History  Society,  (now  extinot,) 
in  which  are  170  birds  mounted  and  preserved  in  glass  cases  i  about  100  fishes  and  reptiles,  and  a  oaae 
oontainiuff  300  insects. 

There  Is  no  printed  catalogue,  nor  is  there  any  reffuUir  fund  for  enlarging  this  museum ;  but  addi- 
tions are  made  from  time  to  time,  as  the  Umited  fund  for  incidental  expenses  of  this  department  wiU 
allow.  About  $1,000  have  been  spent  in  improvements  wii  bin  three  years.  Entire  number  of  apeol* 
^-^'^•^s,  3,500.— (Special  report  to  the  Bureau  of  Education,  1876.) 
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quite  soocessfal  in  trainiDg  to  artioolate  and  read  the  lipe  papils  who  had  arrived  at 
maturity  and  had  received  an  edacation  in  the  sign  language.  Even  those  who  had 
pafleed  more  than  thirty  years  in  silence  have  in  a  few  months  been  taught  to  articulate 
all  tiie  oommon  words  with  safBcient  distinctness  to  make  themselves  easily  nnder- 
Btood«  It  is  claimed  bv  Mr.  Whipple  that  the  new  method  comes  nearer  to  the  natural 
method  hy  which  heanng-children  learn  to  talk  than  any  other  system  of  instruction 
with  which  he  is  acquainted.  A  diagram  representing  the  organs  of  speech  and  used 
js  the  baais  of  the  **  natural  alphabet''  is  explained  to  the  pupil,  and  in  a  short  time 
the  connection  between  the  letters  of  this  '*  alphabet"  and  the  organs  to  which  they 
lespeetively  correspond  becomes  so  obvious  to  the  child,  that  when  any  one  of  the 
dementary  sounds  is  distinctly  spoken,  with  the  face  of  the  speaker  in  a  good  light, 
the  pnpU  wHl  ^int  at  once  to  the  corresponding  letter  of  the  "  natural  alphabet,"  just 
as  he  would  point  to  the  picture  of  a  horse  if  the  real  animal  w^e  shown  him.  From 
the  beginning  the  pnpil  is  taiight  to  read  words  written  in  the  ^  natural  alphabet," 
but  at  first  no  attempt  is  made  to  teach  him  to  repeat  the  sounds.  He  is  simply  taught 
to  iuid«nBtand.  Sent^ioes  are  written,  and  when  he  has  learned  them  fin>m  the  book 
or  blackboard  the  words  are  repeated  by  the  teacher.  The  pupil  is  required  to 
watch  the  teacher's  mouth,  and  he  perceives  with  delight  the  same  words  formed  by 
the  lips  that  were  written  out  for  him  to  learn.  In  this  way  he  learns  to  read  the  lips 
with  scarcely  a  conscious  effort,  and  he  is  placed  in  a  position  to  receive  ideas  from 
aay  one  who  possesses  the  ability  to  speak.---(Beport  1875^6,  pp.  140-143.) 

coNinsoncirr  school  for  imbbcilbs. 

The  nnmber  of  pupils  in  attendance  and  under  the  Izeatment  of  thia  school  during 
the  year  ISTG-'T?  was  74 ;  of  th«se  35  were  beneficiaries  of  the  State,  from  which  were 
neeived  $4,113  for  their  support.  The  institution  has  no  endowment  fuMsy  all  its 
nreone  being  derived  from  tuition. 

Pbyrioal  tndninff  and  culture  are  the  foundation  of  all  the  ^daeation  here.  Children 
-Msisatniotedy  so  for  as  their  ci^acities  will  allow,  in  reading,  writing,  drawing,  arith- 
BetiCy  ffe(M;raphy,and  the  other  branches  tanght  in  public  sonools;  but  physical  train- 
ing and  edacation  take  precedence.  In  this  respect  tne  children  are  found  to  be  greatly 
lauiDff  when  they  first  come  to  the  school.  There  is  lack  of  coordination  of  muscles, 
lack  of  oo5peration  of  will  and  muscle,  lack  of  proper  supervision  by  the  senses  over 
tiie  ordinary  matters  of  physical  well-being,  and  Isfok  of  power  to  attend  properly  to 
bodily  wants.  It  is  found  that  improving  &e  body  and  cultivating  the  special  senses 
is  the  only  way  by  which  the  imperfect  and  dormant  mind  can  be  reached.— (Annual 
report  of  the  school,  1876-^.) 

LIST  OF  SCHOOL  OFFICIALS  IN  CONNECTICUT. 

BTATB  BOABD  OF  EDUCATIOH. 


Name. 


Postoffioe. 


Ex  ojldo. 

HU  4n^>ft||f)mf!y  "Rl^hf^fil  Ti.  TTnhh^rtl 

Hit  boaor  Francis  K  Loomis 

By  appoi$itment  <^  tft«  general  oisenMy, 

Otofge  IL  Woodmii;  term  expires  18T7 

IhonM  A.  ThAoher,  term  expires  1878 

Xfisha  Carpenter,  term  expires  1879 

■  ,  term  enrires  1880 

Baa.BizdaeyOiantKortliiop,8eoretary  of  the  board 


New  Haven. 
Hartford. 


Litchfleld. 
New  Haven. 
Hartford. 

New  Haven. 


DSRTB  OF  SCHOOLS. 


Snperintendenl 


Post-of&oe. 


^  IL  Harrington . 
BcBrvS.  Sawyer. 

AjlelTteiah 

V.LBfabop 

IL&Croaljy 


Bridgeport 
MfdcQetown. 
New  Haven. 
Norwich. 
Waterbmy. 
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List  of  school  offlcUtU  in  Connecl^olU~-Colntumed. 

ACTDfO  SCHOOL  YIBITOBS  OV  TOWHB. 


port  and  New  Hayen.] 

Towns. 

Acting  visitors. 

PostH>fflce. 

DftTi^nry  .......T*«>««««T>rTi-.t-T 

E.F.Hendrick 

Dsnbory. 
Birmingham. 
ThompsoDTiUe. 
GrBADwifih. 

Derby 

B.  F.  Culver 

EDfleld 

Dr.  B.  F.  Parsons 

Greenwich....... 

lLL.Mason 

Groton.... 

&&Lamb 

MysUc. 
Hartford. 

Hartford 

J.  H.  Brocklesby 

KiUinely 

G.W.Plke r. 

Soath  Xilllngly. 
North  MADoheater 

RB.Dimook 

Heriden 

Bev.  (T.  T.  Pettee 

West  Meriden. 

Hiddletown, 

(oonntry  districts) 

S.'"" —                 

Middletown. 

New  Britain. 

c                             

New  Britain. 

New  liOndon. 

K                              

New  LiOndon. 

Norwalk..... 

R                              

Norwalk. 

Norwicli,  (coontry  diatricto) 

J.                              

Norwich. 

J.                              

Central  Village. 
Patcam. 

Portland 

■^                              

Patnam...... 

B                              m 

SoathinflTton . 
Btamfora  .... 

Bev.A.P.BneU 

Sonthington. 
Btamfora. 

Nftthftni^l  R  Hart 

Stoninston.......r.r. 

B,RWfiit<^f .. 

MysUo  Bridge. 
RookvillA. 

vemon... 

GelonW.  West 

Waterbory,  ( 

country  districts)  ..... 

Greene  Kendrick 

Waterbnry. 
Winsted. 

Wincheeter.. 

C.F.  North 

Windham.... 

Oeonre  W.  Melon  v. 

IXrillim&nfiA. 
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DEI.AWARE. 

SUMMARY  OF  STATISTICS. 


0CHOOL  POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

Komber  of  children  of  school  age,  (5-21) . . . 

Number  enrolled  in  public  schools 

ATenge  nomber  of  pnpils  in  each  school. . 

TEACHERS  AND  THEIB  PAT. 

Htmber  of  teachers  in  pnblio  schools 

Knmber  who  received  certificates 

ATenge  monthly  salary,  ont  of  WilmiDg- 

ton. 

6CHOOU9. 


Not  given.  Not  given 


Number  of  pnblic  schools 

Avenge  nnmber  of  months  taught 

Komber  of  school-houses:  log,  3;  frame, 
216;  brick  or  stone,  49. 

Homber  of  schools  visited 

Komber  having  blackboards 

Knmber  having  none 

Number  having  maps  and  chajrts.... 

Number  having  none « • 

Kamber  having  globes 

Nomber  having  none 


GCHOOL  INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 


Beeeipts  from  State  appropriation  . 
Beedpts  firom  district  tax 


Total  receipts. 


Bzpenditnre  for  pay  of  teachers 

Emnditore  for  contingent  purposes,  rent. 


1874-76. 


1875-76. 


19,881 
53.87 


456 


129.52 


•$33,001 
159,734 


192,735 


Not  given. 
Not  given. 


21,587 

58 


430 

462 

$30  75 


370 
7.2 
268 

276 

250 
26 
26 

250 
13 

263 


129,285 
186,940 


216,225 


114,028 
102,198 


Increase. 


1,706 
4.13 


$1  23 


$27,206 


23,490 


Decrease. 


26 


3,716 


*Tbia  dMofv  to  be  from  State  appropriation ;  that  for  1675-'76  is  speoifloally  stated  to  be  from  this 

(From  retorns  for  1874-75  and  first  printed  annual  report  for  1875-76  of  Hon.  J.  H. 
Gtores,  State  superintendent  of  free  schools.) 

HISTORICAL  SKETCH  OP  THE  STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

AUTHORITIES. 

State  oonstitution  of  1792;  revised  edition  of  school  laws,  1868;  new  school  laws 
^  March  24  and  25, 1875 :  Barnard's  Journal  of  Education,  vol.  zxiv,  p.  239 ;  message 
df  Governor  John  P.  Cochran,  January,  1877. 

LEGISLATION  BESFECTINQ  SCHOOIii. 

As  early  as  1792  the  people  of  this  State,  by  an  amended  constitution,  required  the 
MgSalatore  to  provide  by  law  for  establishing  schools  and  promoting  arts  and  sciences. 
Foot  years  afterward  (February  9, 1796)  an  act  was  passed  to  create  a  fund  safficient 
to  witahliah  schools,  the  means  relied  on  for  it  beiuK  the  fees  derived  from  marriage  and 
tovem  Ucenses  until  1806,  and  thereafter  such  other  money  and  estate  as  might  be 
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graoted  for  this  purpose.  Other  sonrces  of  income  were  sahseqaently  added,  snch  a 
the  interest  of  the  United  States  deposit  fand  in  1837,  and  in  1867  the  fourth  of  all  th< 
money  arising  from  licensee  for  anctioneering;  for  foreign  life  and  fire  insurance  aeen 
cies ;  for  Tending  of  ^^oods,  wares,  and  merchandise  hy  samples ;  for  keeping  travelTiDj 
jacks  or  stallions;  ror  keepinji^  eating  houses,  taking  photographs,  acting  as  broker 
or  real  estate  agents,  exhibiting  circuses,  practising  jugglery,  and  selling  liquore 
From  these  various  sources  has  come  a  school  fund  amounting  in  the  aggregate  t< 
$449,000  and  yielding  |29,2b4  for  annual  distribution.  The  State  treasurer  was  consti 
tuted  from  the  outset  the  trustee  of  this  fund,  and  his  powers  and  duties  as  such  wer 
defined. 

In  1797, 1816, 1817, 1821,  there  was  legislative  action  ''  to  increase  the  fund  or  pa: 
the  tuition  of  poor  children;*'  in  1829,  "to  provide  for  free  schools;"  in  1830,  18^5^ 
1833, 1835,  action  supplementary  to  this ;  in  1837,  to  appropriate  the  income  of  th* 
United  States  surplus  revenue  fund  for  the  benefit  of  school  districts ;  and  in  1852, 1657 
1858, 1861, 1867,  amendatory  action  with  reference  to  the  school  law ;  that  of  1861  beinj 
especially  important,  as  requiring  the  school  committee  in  each  district  to  raise  by  ta: 
a  certain  sum  for  the  school  of  the  district,  irrespective  of  the  action  of  the  voters 
who  might,  however,  raise  a  further  sum. 

The  defects  in  this  somewhat  frequent  legislation  were  (1)  that  till  1861  there  seems  t4 
have  been  no  compulsion  on  the  school  districts  into  which  the  State  had  been  divided 
to  raise  by  tax,  for  the  support  of  schools,  a  sum  additional  to  the  distributable  Stat« 
fund  of  sufficient  amount  to  maintain  goo4  schools  for  any  reasonable  length  of  time 
(2)  that,  whether  such  a  sam  was  raisM  or  not,  it  appears  to  have  been  left  optiona 
with  the  districts  to  have  or  not  to  have  a  free  school,  the  issue  beinff  that  in  some  dis 
tricts  no  such  schools  were  established,  the  monev  received  from  the  State  fund  anc 
from  the  people  £[oing  to  aid  in  the  maintenance  of  pay  schools  by  either  a  bargain  fo 
a  general  lessening  of  tuition  fees  or  an  arrangement  for  the  instruction  of  poo 
children  amidst  the  pay  scholars  in  the  schools ;  (3)  that,  where  schools  were  eetab 
lished,  there  was,  except  in  Wilmington,  no  sufficient  legad  provision  for  examinatioi 
as  to  the  character  ana  qualifications  of  the  teachers  that  might  be  engaged  for  them,  o 
for  supervision  of  the  work  done  by  them  in  the  schools,  with  a  view  to  the  securing  o 
the  best  results ;  for,  although  county  superintendents  of  free  schools  were  provided  for 
no  power  to  examine  teachers  or  visit  and  inspect  the  schools  was  given  them  ;  (4 
that,  though  county  conventions  of  school'^offlcers  and  teachers  were  ^noed  at  in  th< 
law  and  a  small  provision  made  for  printing  their  proceedings,  there  was  no  require 
ment  that  such  meetings  should  be  held,  no  encouragement  to  teachers  to  attend 
them,  and  apparently  no  arrangement  for  securing  that  any  instruction  should  be^i  vei 
to  such  as  might  attend ;  (5)  that  for  one  considerable  element  in  the  population  o 
the  State — the  children  of  the  colored  people — there  was,  even  after  the  liberation  o 
the  slaves,  no  provisions  whatever  in  tne  school  law.  Tiiey  were  not  included  in  th< 
census  on  the  basis  of  which  the  school  fund  was  distribnted,  had  no  portion  of  tha 
fund  for  the  establishment  of  schools  among  themselves,  and,  if  they  sought  instmc 
tion  in  any  public  school  in  their  neighborhood,  could  be  told  by  the  teacher  that  i 
was  not  open  to  them.  It  was  only  ''free  to  all  white  children  of  the  district  over  i 
years  old." 

In  view  of  these  fects,  perceived  and  felt  by  the  best  friends  of  public  schools,  ai 
effort  was  made  in  March,  1873,  to  pass  an  act  amendatory  of  existing  school  laws,  an< 
.providing  for  an  enforced  district  taxation  for  free  schools;  for  county  superintendent 
to  examine  teachers  and  visit  and  inspect  the  schools;  for  county  boards  and  a  Stat 
board  to  meet  at  certain  settled  times  and  places  and  attend  to  all  matters  con 
nected  with  public  school  education ;  for  an  annual  report  from  the  latter  to  tfa« 
governor,  of  the  condition  of  the  school  system ;  and  for  a  distribution  to  the  coloro< 

Seople  of  their  fair  portion  of  the  school  fund,  on  their  organization  of  a  school  in  air 
istrict,  with  a  proper  number  of  pupils  to  attend  it,  and  an  amount  of  funds  add] 
tional  to  the  State  fund  sufficient  to  keep  it  in  operation  when  commenoed.  The  bifl 
as  presented,  passed  the  lower  house  of  the  legislature,  but  failed  to  pass  the  senate 
The  friends  of  a  better  system  did  not  accept  this  rebuff  as  final,  but  renewed,  ii 
in  due  time,  their  efforts  in  the  same  direction,  and  on  the  24th  of  March,  1875,  sue 
ceeded  in  passing  a  bill  which  allowed  the  colored  people  of  the  State  to  have  a  taj 
of  30  cents  on  the  one  hundred  dollars  assessed  upon  themselves  and  approprij 
ated,  through  the  Delaware  Association  for  the  Education  of  the  Colored  People,  t| 
the  support  of  schools  for  colored  children.  The  next  day,  March  25,  a  {Toner^ 
school  law  was  passed,  providing  for  a  fixed  tax  to  be  raised  annually  in  each  district 
for  the  support  of  schools  therein ;  for  the  examination  of  the  teachers  to  be  employe^ 
in  them ;  tor  meetings  of  these  teachers  each  year  in  county  institutes  of  at  least  tbn 
days  each,  with  provision  for  instruction  and  exchange  of  views ;  for  supervision  c 
the  schools  by  a  State  superintendent,  who  should  visit  each  school  and  advise  w£N 
the  teachers  once  every  year ;  and  for  a  State  bowxl  of  education,  to  hear  appeals  f 
the  action  of  school  officers,  to  determine  text  books,  and  to  prepare  and  issue  bh 
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for  school  returns ;  report  to  be  made  to  the  governor,  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  Decem- 
ber in  each  year,  of  the  eondition  of  pablic  schools. 

This  is  the  law  nnder  which  the  school  system  of  the  State  is  now  being  worked, 
and  from  the  excellence  of  most  of  its  provisions  a  great  improvement  in  both  the 
nmnber  and  qnality  of  the  public  schools  may  be  reasonably  hoped  for. 

ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION. 

GENERAL  VIEW. 

With  much  to  remind  one  of  the  poor  old  days  when  schools  were  left  to  work  them- 
mItcs.  with  no  supervision  bat  what  might  come  from  the  people,  the  new  State  super- 
iatendfflit  finds,  on  the  whole,  a  marked  improvement  flowing  out  of  the  amended 
adiool  law.  The  old  idea  of  jast  '*  keeping  school"  is  bemg  supplanted  by  the  better 
006  of  "  teaching  school.''  A  genuine  interest  in  public  education  is  gradually  over- 
coming the  occasionally  lingering  prejudice  against  the  new  order  of  things  brought 
in  by  the  new  law.  The  position  of  public  school  teacher  is  being  elevat^,  and  the 
hope  of  fbriher  and  higher  improvement  is  expressed  and  evidently  entertained. — 
(Fkrt  annual  State  report,  for  1875-^6,  p.  23.) 

THE  COTTiniES  SEPARATELY  VIEWBD. 

Beginning  with  New  Castle  County,  where,  save  in  such  favored  localities  as  Wil- 
BBD^n.  sMiool  interests  are  said  to  be  held  too  generally  as  less  important  than  all 
otims,  (he  anperintendent,  in  his  visits,  found  many  teachers  using  the  old  mechanical 
BotJiods  of  instmotion.  The  reading  was,  in  such  cases,  without  any  regard  to  in- 
fleetion,  afticolation,  emphasis,  or  proper  drilling  in  the  vocal  sounds ;  the  writing, 
witboot  even  so  much  as  a  specific  supervision  oi  the  exercise  j  the  arithmetic,  merely 
a  oiphering  oat  of  sums.  In  grammar,  there  was  a  bare  recitation  of  the  text ;  in  geog- 
raphy, ei^bt  or  ten  questions,  and  '^  take  your  seats."  Tbere  was,  in  brief,  too  much  of 
hmriMg  UsaonSf  and  not  enougn  of  teaching.  On  the  other  hand,  earnest  men  and  women, 
fan  of  enthusiasm,  were  discovered,  to  whom  a  blackboard  was  indispensable,  whose 
schools  showed  that  trained  hands  had  put  them  in  order,  and  by  whom  things  were 
taught  as  well  ua  words  ;  the  school-houses  being,  for  tbe  most  part,  comfortable,  with 
apparatus  for  the  teacher's  use  and  grounds  ample  and  shaded. 

In  Kent,  next  farther  south,  app<*ared,  too,  a  lack  of  general  interest  in  the  free 
schools — a  lack  indicated  by  school-houses  generally  small,  unoomfortaUe,  and  poorly 
fomidhed ;  the  scholars  being  crowded  into  a  narrow  space,  with  little  ventilation  and 
no  eomforte,  in  some  cases  compelled  to  sit  on  benches  without  backs.  In  one  school, 
83  irapila  were  gathered  in  a  school-room  15  by  20  feet,  while  the  average  was  only 
90  by  25  for  50  pupils.  We  find  some  noble  work  done  imd  some  excellent  teachers, 
bat  poor  schools  and  poor  teaching  the  too  common  rule. 

Respecting  Sussex  County,  the  farthest  south,  the  report  is  still  less  cheerful,  the 
teachers  here  being  generally  men  who  do  not  make  teaching  a  profession,  but  only  give 
it  Ae  time  not  occupied  in  other  work,  teaching  for  three  months  and  farming  nine. 
The  period  thus  spent  in  teaching  is  so  brief  that,  even  with  tbe  best  effort,  little  effec- 
tive work  can  be  accomplished.  Consequently,  though  scholars  were  found  well  behaved 
and  eager  for  instruction,  the  condition  of  the  schools  was  not  encouraging.  In  many  of 
them  neither  grammar  nor  geography  was  taught  Reading,  writing,  and.  ciphering 
ibrmed  the  staple  of  the  daily  work,  with  little  attention  to  first  principles  and  little 
instruction  in  fundamental  rules.  The  school-houses,  too,  were  found  to  be  small  and 
ntoerably  furnished,  long  desks  being  stretched  around  the  walls,  and  benches  having 
neither  backs  nor  stays.  In  many  cases  children  were  comx>elled  to  await  their  turns 
fiir  writing,  there  not  being  desk  room  to  accommodate  all  at  once.  The  superintend- 
ent fbond  neither  maps,  charts,  nor  globes  in  any  of  the  school-houses  of  the  county, 
while  19  schools  had  no  blackboards.  The  only  relief  in  this  rather  gloomy  picture  is 
the  statement  that  '^  Sussex  has  teachers  well  qualified  and  doing  as  efQoient  work  as 
win  be  found  in  the  counties  of  this  State  or  other  States,"  the  current  condition, 
however,  both  of  schools  and  school-houses,  showing  plainly  that  the  new  law  was  not 
paned  too  early  and  that  State  inspection  did  not  come  too  soon. — (First  annual  State 
tcpoTtf  pp.  11-16.) 

SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  COLORED  PEOPLE. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  State  superintendent  does  not  extend  over  these  schools, 
ftmj  \>&ng  still  under  the  care  of  the  Delaware  Association  for  Education  of  the  Col- 
ored People,  but  in  answer  to  an  inquiry  whether  the  new  law  taxing  Africans  for 
■^port  m  tlieir  own  scho<ds  has  secured  improvement  in  them,  he  says  that  he  does 
MC  see  any  material  improvement  vet  beyond  the  fact  that  larger  means  for  carrying 
SB  tiieir  sehoc^  have  been  obtained.  This  must,  however,  issue  before  long  in  better 
Mhool-bousea,  teaching  of  a  higher  grade,  a  longer  school  term,  and  thus  more  effective 
Wbools. 
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CITY  SCHOOL  8YSTEB4S. 

DOVER. 

Statiatics.—Topulsition  of  the  city,  2,400.  Namber  of  papils  enrolled  in  pnblio 
schools,  402 ;  in  other  schools,  56.  Average  daily  attendance,  217 ;  number  of  days 
tanffht,  204.  Nnmber  of  teachers  employed,  6, 1  being  a  man.  Salary  of  principal, 
$800.  Total  expended  for  teachers'  salanes,  |2,300.  Estimated  worth  of  school  prop- 
erty, $10,000.    Average  annual  cost  for  education  of  each  pupil,  $6.84. 

EetMrks.^-The  departments  are  classified  as  primary  and  grammar.  Promotions 
f^om  grade  to  grade  are  made  at  intervals  on  examination  of  pupils  and  recommenda- 
tion by  the  principal.  Corporal  punishment  in  the  higher  departments  has  been  abol- 
ished, with  the  most  satisfactory  result.^(BepOrt  of  State  superintendent,  1875-'76, 
p.  27.) 

WILMINGTON. 

School  officera.—A  board  of  education  of  30  members,  holding  office  three  years,  one 
third  being  changed  each  year,  and  a  city  superintendent  of  schools. 

StaUsiioa. — ^Number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  day  schools,  5,947 ;  decrease,  86.  Aver- 
age number  belonging  to  the  dav  schools,  4,102 ;  increase,  2^.  Average  daily  attend- 
ance, 3,720;  increase,  215.  Number  of  teachers  in  the  day  schools,  §7,  Number  of 
schools,  20.   Number  of  pupils  in  the  three  night  schools,  278 ;  average  attendance,  130. 

Remarks, — ^The  schools  are  graded  as  primary,  grammar,  and  hieh  and  grammar  com- 
bined. There  are  14  of  the  first  named,  4  of  the  second,  and  2  of  the  liwt,  1  for  boys 
and  1  for  girls.  These  2  have  a  total  enrolment  of  1,127  pupils,  an  average  belong- 
ing of  828,  and  an  average  attendance  of  770.  The  nnmber  of  pupils  actually  engage 
in  studying  the  higher  branches  is  99.  Of  these,  61  are  boys  and  3d  girls.  '  The  course 
of  instruction  lasts  three  years,  and  includes  Latin,  with  the  higher  English  branches.— 
(Report,  for  1875-^6,  of  D.  W.  Harlan,  esq.,  superintendent  of  public  schools  at  Wil- 
mington.) 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

INSTITUTES. 

The  only  means  for  the  professional  training  of  teachers,  referred  to  by  the  State 
superintendent  as  existent,  is  the  county  teachers'  institute,  required  by  the  new  law 
to  be  held  for  three  days  every  year  in  each  county.  Although  no  legal  provision  was 
made  for  meeting  the  expenses  of  such  institutes,  the  superintendent  has  held  them, 
according  to  the  law,  and  through  the  aid  of  experienced  instructors  has  been  able  to 
secure  most  satisfactory  results.  The  attendance  in  the  three  counties  during  the 
school  year  1875-^6  was  308.  The  exercises  consisted  of  discussion  of  questions  relat- 
ing to  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching,  class  exercises,  instruction  in  the  various 
branches  to  be  taught,  and  public  lectures  m  the  evening.  The  effect  has  been  a  con- 
siderable awi^ening  of  enthusiasm  among  teachers,  an  improvement  in  their  methods 
of  instruction,  and  a  promise  of  lasting  good  to  all  concerned.— (State  report,  pp. 
16-19.^ 

An  institute  for  the  special  benefit  of  the  teachers  in  the  schools  of  Wilmington  has 
been  wont  to  be  held  by  Superintendent  Harlan  there,  and  although  no  notioe  of  it 
for  the  year  has  yet  app^Boed,  it  is  supposed  to  be  still  continued. 

SPECIFIC  NORMAL  TRAINING. 

As  has  been  stated  in  previous  reports,  a  normal  department  is  required  by  law  to 
be  maintained  in  Delaware  College,  m  which  free  instruction  must  be Ihmished  by  the 
faculty  to  10  students  from  eacn  of  the  three  counties  of  the  State,  whenever  such 
students,  on  presenting  themselves  for  admission,  bind  themselves  to  teach  in  the  free 
schools  at  least  one  year.  Whether  this  arrangement  has  proved  effective  or  ineffective 
does  not  appear ;  but  that  the  latter  is  the  judgment  of  the  State  superintendent  may 
be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  be  speaks  in  his  report  as  if  there  were  **  no  means 
for  the  preparation  of  teachers  who  can  use  the  progressive  and  modem  methods  of. 
to-day,''  and  from  the  further  fact  that  he  urges  the  establishment  of  a  school  in  which 
such  teachers  may  be  prepared.— (State  report,  p.  20.) 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PDBUC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  only  schools  of  this  class  of  which  any  information  has  reached  the  Bureau  are 
the  boys'  and  girls'  high  schools  of  Wilmington,  where,  in  the  strictly  high  school 
classes,  were  61  boys  and  39  girls,  in  courses  of  study  embracing  three  years,  and  indnd- 
ing  the  higher  English  studies,  with  Latin  to  the  fifth  books  of  Ccesar  and  the  ^neid. 
During  the  year  two  new  studies  were  introduced  into  the  boys'  high  school :  chemistry 
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in  the  middle  ye^r  and  ''the  science  of  government  in  connection  Tvith  American 
iostitationa''  in  the  senior  year.  Since  the  laat  report,  chemicals,  chemical  apparatos, 
and  a  laboratory  and  lecture  room  for  general  chemistry  and  physics,  have  iSea  pro- 
vided lor  the  nse  of  the  same  school,  so  that  now  facilities  are  possessed  for  performing 
nearly  all  the  experiments  which  the  text  books  require  or  the  classes  can  comprehend 
The  nrla^  high  school  fomishes  most  of  the  new  teachers  required  for  the  lower  public 
sohods. — (Report  of  city  schools  for  1875-^6.) 

PRIYATB  6BOONDABT  SCHOOLS. 

Id  2  schools  for  boys,  2  for  girls,  and  6  for  both  sexes,  10  in  all,  outside  of  the  public 
sebool  system,  there  nave  been  reported  to  this  Bureau  490  pupils,  under  42  teachers* 
Of  these,  113  are  in  classical  studies,  91  in  modem  languages,  44  preparing  for  a  olas- 
sieal  oonrse  in  coUm^  and  24  for  a  scientific  course.  Drawing  is  taught  in  7  of  these 
M^iools,  Tooal  musio  in  6,  and  instrumental  music  in  6.  A  chemical  laboratory  is 
reported  by  only  1,  philosophical  apparatus  by  2,  and  libraries  of  180  to  2,000  volumes 
by  4,  ^e  aggregate  number  of  volumes  being  3,880.^ Returns  for  1876.) 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 


DBULWARE  COIXEOB,  NEWARK. 

In  this  institntion,  now  under  State  direction,  there  is  the  customary  classical  course 
<rf4  jean,  leading  to  the  degree  of  A.  B..  with  a  literary  course  for  ladies,  extending 
tiooogh  3  years,  omitting  the  higher  matnematics  and  substituting  one  of  the  modem 
Isngnsgee  for  Greek. — (Circular  of  college.) 

COLLBOB  FOR  WOMBN. 

One  flodi  institntion,  the  Wesleyan  Female  College,  Wilmington,  reports  for  1876 
11  instroetora,  with  38  preparatory  and  92  collegiate  students.  Music,  both  vocal  and 
instmmental,  is  taught,  as  are  also  drawing,  painting,  French,  and  Qermau.  There  is 
a  chemical  laboratory,  sufficient  for  needed  experiments,  a  philosophical  ci^inet,  and 
a  natoral  history  museum ;  no  astronomical  observatory,  art  gallery,  or  gymnasium. 
The  college  is  chartered  and  authorized  to  confer  degrees.— (Return  to  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation.) 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION.  . 


SCUWTIJflG  DBPABTMBNT  OF  DBLAWARB  COLLBOB. 

Ib  the  scientific  course  of  this  college  no  Latin  and  Greek  are  required  for  entrance. 
Bot  Latin,  with  either  French  or  German,  enters  into  l^e  subsequent  studies  of  the 
couse,  which  reaches  through  3  vears  and  leads  to  the  degree  of  Ph.  B. 

Hie  agricaltnral  course,  alM>  of  3  years,  is  liurgely  devoted  to  practical  agriculture 
tad  horltciiltorey  with  the  mathematical  and  scientmc  studies  related  to  these,  French 
and  Gennan  being  optionaL — (Circular  of  college.) 

Ho  schools  finr  Geological,  medical,  or  legal  instmction  exist  in  the  State,  the  near 
nelghbQchood  of  such  in  Philadelphia  affordung  every  needed  facility  for  study  in  these^ 

SktMifM  of  a  ooUege  and  $ckool  far  prof estUnua  iMtruoUony  1876. 
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SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

NO  STATE  PROVmOM. 

Partly  from  the  comparatiTe  smallDees  of  her  popnhition  and  partly  from  the  oon- 
venient  neamees  of  schools  for  special  instmctioii  in  Philadelpbia  and  its  neighbor' 
hood,  Delaware  has  no  schools  ot  her  own  for  instmction  of  the  blind,  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  the  orphaned,  the  feeble-minded,  or  those  who  need  reformatory  trainiog.  8ncb 
are  nsnally  j^aoed  in  the  schools  above  referred  to,  thns  secnring  mater  advantages, 
at  a  slighter  cost,  than  conld  be  afforded  them  in  their  own  State.  For  1876  there  were 
7  in  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Damb,  2  in  the  Deaf-Mnte  Col- 
lege of  the  District  of  Colambia,  3  in  the  Pennsvlvanla  Institution  for  the  Blind,  and 
3  in  the  Pennsylvania  Training  School  for  Feeble-minded  Children.— (Governor's  mes- 
sage, 1877,  p.  15.) 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 

SIATB  TEACHEBS'  ABBOOLLTiaS. 

This  association,  formed  In  1875,  held  no  meeting  in  1876,  i>robably  because  the  teach- 
ers generally  preferred  to  devote  to  the  Centennial  Exhibition  in  Philadelphia  all  the 
leisure  hours  that  could  be  secured. 

LIST  OF  SCHOOL  OFFICIALS  IN  DELAWARE. 

STATI  BOABD  OF  KDUCATIOir. 


Nttiei. 

Po0l«ffie6i 

V /ff.^m^l'.T/T^'n,.  tm*¥ffl«nto'St*ti>floIl<^n>.^halnnMi  ...TT-...r,„......... 

Newark. 

Wilmingtoou 
SmymiL 

Kmda. 

TmttMOk^ 

TT^nL  JftBDM  TT-OwiniMi , ..-.. _...- 

SmynuL 

CITT  8UTBBnnnQn>BOT. 

Nmd«. 

TotkfOiM, 

D.W.  HftrlMi ..x...........w*x.....x-.. .....*.,. 

WUmlngton. 
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FI.ORIDA. 

STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


1874-76. 

1876-76. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Cbfldien  of  Mshool  age  in  1874-76,  (6-21 :) 

1875-^6,  (4-21.) 
ChOdreo  enrolled  in  pablio  schools 

94,622 

32,371 
28,306 

796 

74,828 

26,052 
16,720 

557 
144  23 

19,694 

6,319 
11,686 

239 

Tettohen  in  nnbUc  schools 

Atwma  d»y  of  these  per  month.... 

AYtnge  pfty  of  nifUet^^r^^ **r^^. ^  .*...... 

$50 
30 

39 
608 

A?wMrAp#v  of  fAfn<^1e9 -^-^'- r-^T^r  ,*-T  r 

fiCBOOL  DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 

Knraber  of  school  districts,  each  county  1. 
Kamher  of  sdiools  reported 

39 
671 

438 

$11,687 
68,217 
14,300 

...... .^. 

•— V — 

Kninhftr of  aAhooi-honflCA. 

nrOOlOB  AMD  XXFEHDITURB. 

tl4,786 

156,867 

18,300 

$3,198 

Bitnipta  from  local  tax 

87,660 

Rteeipte  from  other  sources,  maiuly  firom 
•ehoolfond. 

4,000 

TnftAl  TMiAinfcn ......  ............... 

188,952 

94,104 

94,848 

EzptoditnTes  for  sites,  buildings,  fhmi- 

toiey&o. 
Expenditures  toit  salaries  of  superintend- 

RvTMrMiiirmw  fnr  nalaries  of  tmchers 

14,639 

6,748 

74,628 
6,707 

16,600 

8,652 

l^vTMfMlitiima  for  fhel.  licrhts.  reoAinL  ^.c . 

Total  irmnnditnrcA.... ............. 

101,722 

(The  retoms  for  1874-'76  are  those  furnished  for  that  yemr  by  Hon.  W.  Watkins  Hicks, 
Bute  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  to  the  Bureau  of  Education.  Those  for 
1875-76  ace  £rom  Uie  tables  appended  to  his  report  to  the  governor,  December  31, 1876.) 


HKTORICAL  SKETCH  OP  THE  STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

AUTHOBItlBS. 

Constitutions  of  1839, 1861,  1865,  and  1868 :  Thompson's  Digest  of  the  Statute  Law 
«f  Florida;  school  law  of  1869;  reports  of  State  superintendents  from  1869  to  1876. 

XABLT  LEGISLATION  RESPBCnHO  SCHOOLS. 

Hade  a  Territory  of  the  Union  in  1819  and  admitted  as  a  State  in  1845,  Florida  had 
tlis  benefit  of  the  congressional  legislation  which  gave  the  sixteenth  section  lauds  in 
cftty  township  for  the  use  of  common  schools,  and  four  townships  of  land  for  semi- 
asies  oi  learning.  For  nearly  sixteen  years  these  noble  grants  appear  to  have  receiyed 
Wt  stigbt  attention.  In  December,  1835,  however,  the  register  of  the  land  office  was 
^ar^  wi(h  the  duty  of  selecting  and  securing  the  various  lands  granted  by  Congressi 
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for  schools,  seminaries,  and  other  purposes,  and  was  required  to  keep  the  several  ffrants 
distinct  and  separate  in  bis  acooonts,  so  that  the  rights  and  interests  of  one  should  not 
be  mixed  with  the  riehts  and  interests  of  others.  By  act  of  March  2, 1839,  three  school 
trustees  were  to  be  elected  in  each  township,  to  take  into  their  care  the  sixteenth 


tion  lands  of  the  township,  lease  the  same,  and  apply  the  rents  or  profits  to  the  use  of 
common  schools  in  the  township,  which  schools,  if  not  in  existence,  the^  were  to  estab* 
lish  and  support.  March  15, 1843,  sheriffs  of  counties  were  made  commissioners  for  the 
care  and  lease  of  school  lands  and  the  appropriation  of  funds  accruing  from  them  to  the 
education  of  poor  children  of  the  county  ;  while  for  the  care  and  lease  of  the  seminary 
lands  the  governor  was  directed  to  appoint  five  trustees,  who  should  protect  the  lands 
from  waste  or  injury,  lease  them  from  year  to  year  at  auction  or  privately,  as  mi|;ht 
best  advance  the  interests  of  the  seminary  fund,  ^ect  tenants  for  non-compliance  ^th 
contracts,4uid  do  such  other  acts  as  a  corporate  body  may  do  in  reference  to  the  tinst 
committed  to  it.  These  trustees  were  also  to  take  charge  of  the  fund  obtained  from 
Congress  under  the  act  for  the  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  public  lands  among  the 
States,  as  well  as  of  the  seminary  fund  in  the  treasury  and  the  sums  due  for  rent  and 
occupancy  of  seminary  lands,  and  loan  the  same  on  unincumbered  real  estate,  bond 
and  mortgage,  at  8  per  cent.  Interest,  payable  annuaUy. 

In  1845  an  act  was  passed  authorizing  the  governor  to  employ  an  agent  to  locate 
such  seminary  lands  as  had  not  been  previously  located  and  to  select  other  lands  in 
place  of  any  sixteenth  section  ones  covered  by  private  claims.  He  was  also  authorized 
to  obtain  from  the  United  States  Treasury  the  money  to  which  the  State  was  entitled 
under  the  congressional  act  of  1836  to  regulate  the  deposits  of  public  money,  sach 
money  to  be  forever  inviolably  pledged  to  purposes  of  education  in  the  State,  fiy  the 
same  act,  the  net  proceeds  of  all  escheated  estates  were  directed  to  be  invested  and 
applied  to  public  education.  By  a  further  act,  in  1849,  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of 
sixteenth  section  lands,  with  5  per  cent,  of  the  net  proceeds  of  other  lands  granted  by 
Congress  for  eduQational  purposes,  as  well  as  of  all  escheated  property  and  salvage, 
were  to  constitute  a  fund  for  the  support  of  common  schools. 

In  1846  the  law  on  this  point  was  again  changed,  and  the  register  of  the  land  office 
made  the  custodian  of  the  seminary  lands  and  empowered  to  look  also  after  the  sixteenth 
section  lands  in  townships  uninhabited  or  whose  inhabitants  had  failed  to  appoint 
trustees  to  take  charge  of  the  same.  He  was  also  empowered  to  recover  arrears  of  rent 
or  damage  for  all  past  use  and  occupation  of  such  lands,  succeeding  in  these  respects 
to  all  the  rights  and  powers  previoudy  vested  in  the  sheriffs  of  the  several  counties. 

Abundant  legal  provision  seems  thus  to  have  been  made  for  securing  an  ample  pub- 
lic school  fund  out  of  the  908,503  acres  granted  the  State  for  common  schools.  And 
yet  the  superintendent  of  instruction,  in  1869,  wrote  that  the  interest  of  the  fund 
derived  fh>m  these  sources  never  amounted  to  more  than  50  oents  a  year  fbr  each  of 
the  children  entitled  to  its  benefits.  Indeed,  the  census  of  1850  shows  that,  of  the  69 
public  schools  then  reported,  with  73  teachers  and  1,878  scholars,  the  receipts  from 
public  funds  were  only  $250,  out  of  $22,386  total  receipts.  Subsequently  there  was 
an  improvement  in  this  respect,  $6,059  having  been  appropriated  from  State  funds  to 
the  public  schools  in  1856  and  $6,542.60  in  18S). 

The  legal  organization  of  the  school  system,  as  it  existed  previous  to  the  civil  war, 
was  substantiallv  effected  by  the  act  of  March  2, 1839,  before  referred  to.  an  act  sub- 
sequently amended  in  1840,  1844,  and  1845.  This  provided  not  only  ror  township 
trustees  to  look  after  the  raising  of  a  revenue  from  the  sixteenth  section  school  landiL 
with  application  of  this  revenue  to  the  establishment  and  support  of  common  schools,  but 
also  for  at  least  a  partial  supervision  of  the  acts  of  these  trustees  by  the  Judges  of 
probate,  who  were  to  serve  as  superintendents  of  common  schools  in  their  respective 
counties  so  far  as  to  eive  attention  to  the  preservation  of  the  sixteenth  sections  in  their 
counties,  the  rightful  appropriation  of  the  money  derived  from  them,  and  aU  matters 
connected  with  the  advancement  of  common  schools.  The  trustees  were  to  report  to 
the  Judges,  on  or  before  the  first  Mondav  in  December  of  each  year,  the  number  of 
teachers  employed  in  the  township  schools,  the  number  of  children,  (male  and  female,) 
the  different  branches  taught,  and  such  other  information  as  they  miffht  deem  proper. 
The  Judges  were  to  consolidate  these  returns,  and  forward  the  consolidated  report  to 
the  secretary  of  state,  to  be  communicated  to  the  general  assembly.  Beyond  the 
revision  of  these  reports  by  the  secretary,  no  State  supervision  seems  to  have  been 
provided  for ;  nor  does  there  appear  to  have  been  any  requisition  that  the  schools  es- 
tablished out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  township  school  lands  should  be  free  to  all  attend- 
ants, or  any  provision  for  a  tax  on  property  or  persons  for  their  support.  They  were, 
probably,  in  consequence,  of  brief  annual  duration,  and  attended  mainly,  if  not  wholly, 
by  the  children  of  the  poor,  unless  where  these  were  put  into  other  scnools  and  their 
tuition  fees  paid  there  out  of  the  public  school  fund. 

In  1851,  January  24,  an  act  was  passed  for  the  establishment  in  East  and  West  Flor- 
ida of  the  two  seminaries,  for  which  lands  amounting;  to  92,160  acres  had  been  granted 
by  the  General  (Government,  their  first  purpose  being,  according  to  the  law, ''  the  in- 
struction of  persons,  both  male  and  female,  in  the  art  of  teaching  all  the  various 
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brtnches  that  pertain  to  a  good  oomraon  school  edacatioD  f  the  next,  "  to  give  instmo- 
tioo  in  the  mechanic  art«,  in  husbandry  and  agricnltaral  chemistiy.  in  the  fnnda- 
meotal  laws,  and  in  what  regards  the  rights  and  duties  of  citizeos.''  Each  county 
was  to  he  entitled  to  send  pupils  to  one  or  other  of  these  seminaries,  in  the  ratio 
in  which  it  should  send  representatives  to  the  State  legislature.  Tbo  seminaries  were 
established,  the  one  in  the  western  portion  of  the  State,  at  Tallahassee,  the  other  in 
the  east,  at  Grainesville.  With  temporary  interruptions,  they  have  continued  to  the 
present  time,  oontribnting  much  to  the  education  of  the  people  and  tbo  preparation  of 
teacfaets  for  the  schools,  in  1869  they  were  made  free  schools,  with  the  exception  of 
the  dassical  department  of  the  East  Florida  Seminary. 

The  censos  returns  for  I860  showed  the  number  of  public  schools  in  that  year  to  be 
97,  wiUi  96  teachers,  2,032  pupils,  $75  income  from  endowment,  |776  from  taxation, 
$3|^iO  from  public  funds^  and  116,908  from  other  sources,  probably  from  tuition  fees ; 
total  income,  |20,099. 

LATER  LEOISLATIOK. 

Florida,  having  expended  during  the  civil  war  the  principal  of  her  common  school 
md  seminary  funds  for  "  arms,  ammunition,  and  other  purposes,''  came  out  of  the 
gnaX  straggle  without  other  means  for  the  reorganization  of  her  schools  than  what 
coold  be  dmved  from  the  lands  remaining  still  unsold  and  from  taxation  of  her  people 
for  pnrpoBce  of  education.  In  1868  a  new  constitution  was  adopted,  which  designated 
Tsrioos  sonrces  from  which  a  school  fund  should  be  derived  ;  made  the  interest  of  this 
exduaiveiy  applicable  to  the  support  and  maintenance  of  common  schools,  and  the 
poiebaae  of  libraries  and  apparatus  for  these ;  devoted  a  special  State  tax  of  not  less 
than  one  mill  on  the  dollar  annually  to  the  same  purpose,  and  required  each  county  to 
zaiie  annoally,  by  tax,  for  the  support  of  common  schools,  not  less  than  half  the  amount 
apportioned  to  it  in  the  year  from  the  income  of  the  school  fund.  This  constitution 
required  ttie  legislature  to  provide  for  a  uniform  system  of  common  schools  and  a  uni- 
venity,  tnttion  in  which  should  be  free ;  placed  a  State  superintendent  of  public  in- 
fitmctioo  amon|<  the  cabinet  officers ;  gave  him  the  supervision  of  all  matters  pertain- 
ing to  poblic  schools,  in  connection  with  a  State  board  of  education ;  and  provided 
for  a  covmty  saperintendent  of  common  schools  in  each  county.  In  accordance  with 
thkeonstitation,  an  excellent  school  law  was  passed  in  January,  1869,  which,  with 
ilifht  snbeeqnent  amendments,  has  remained  ever  since  the  school  law  of  the  State. 
It  declared  that  there  should  be  established  and  maintained  a  uniform  system  of  pub- 
He  instroction,  free  to  all  the  youth  residing  in  the  State,  between  the  ages  of  6  and 
21.  ita  officers  to  be  a  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  a  State  board  of  education, 
a  board  of  public  instruction  for  each  county,  with  a  county  superintendent  of  schools 
as  its  secretary,  and  local  school  trustees,  treasurers,  and  agents.  The  powers  and  du- 
ties of  these  officers  were  dearly  defined,  as  were  also  those  of  the  teachers  in  the 
idoQis. 

PKOORBSe  UNDER  THIS  SYSTEM. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  in  which  this  school  law  was  passed,  there  were  reported 
SO  pablic  schools  in  operation,  with  a  total  of  7,575  pupils  in  attendance ;  a  common 
sdiool  fimd  of  $223,595,  yielding  $14,145,  and  a  seminai^  fund  of  $73,933,  yielding  about 
$6,000.  Organizations  had  been  completed  in  26  counties,  and  schools  had  been  opened 
in  an  eqoal  nmnber,  while  private  schools  were  generally  merged  in  free  schools,  some 
of  tiiese  doubling  and  some  quadrupling  the  provious  school  attendance.  Fifteen 
Monties  had  levied  no  school  tax,  but  in  9  of  these  schools  were  sustained  by  private 
caotribntioDa. 

For  the  year  ending  September  30,  1871,  the  report  was, ''  Instead  of  15  counties 
that  filled  tiie  year  previous  to  levy  a  school  tax,  we  have  to  report  but  4.  Instead 
«€  13  coonties  wanting  organized  boards  of  instruction,  we  have  only  1.  Instead  of 
11  coonties  wanting  superintendents,  all  but  2  are  now  supplied.  Instead  of  250  schools, 
vith 7^500  pnpils,  we  report  331  schools,  with  14,000.  And  although  the  law  limited  the 
rale  of  taxation  to  one  mill,  several  counties  assessed  a  tax  of  one  and  a  half,  two,  and 
evoi  two  and  a  half  mills,  and  the  people  paid  cheerfully.'' 

The  socceeding  year  showed  444  schools,  with  16,256  pupils^  although  there  had  been 
fulore  of  crops,  an  imperfect  collection  of  school  revenue,  madequate  legislative  ap- 
fvofiriatioos,  and  great  political  excitement. 

Doling  the  year  ending  September  30, 1873,  theie  was  an  addition  of  56  schools,  making 
the  whole  number  600,  with  an  average  attendance  of  36  pupils,  or  18,000  for  the  entire 
State. 

The  only  great  hindrance  to  continued  progress  appeared  to  be  that  the  payments 
«C  interest  on  the  school  fund  were  made  in  State  warrants,  which  for  two  years 
had  broo^t  only  about  60  cents  on  the  dollar,  thus  greatly  diminishing  the  aid  ren- 
ted by  the  State  to  the  school  districts.  The  assistance  given  by  the  trustees  of  the 
Fcibody  food,  amounting  to  over  |6,000  annually,  had  to  some  extent  counterbalanoed 
tti  disadvantage ;  hut,  as  this  was  limited  to  the  large  schools  in  the  popnloos 
'       ,  the  eonn&y  districts  got  fix)m  it  no  direct  benefit.    Hence  poorly  paid  teach< 
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618  and  necessarily  short  school  terms.  One  decided  step  was  taken  this  year  towai 
a  fostering  of  higher  education  in  the  institution  of  efforts  to  estahlish  in  Alaohna  Connl 
a  State  agrioaltaral  college,  for  the  organization  of  which  a  hiw  had  been  pasaed  Fel 
mai^  17, 1872.  The  prospect  of  snccess  in  this  looked  for  a  time  qnite  promiaiD] 
$50,000  in  cash  and  20,000  acres  of  land,  with  free  transportation  on  the  Florida  Rai 
road  for  all  the  bnilding  materials  reqaired,  having  been  offered  in  the  county  for  tl 
location  of  the  college  there.  Financial  and  other  difficulties  came  in  to  hmder  tl 
attempt,  and  the  institution  remains  still  unorganized,  except  in  name.* 

For  1873-^74  the  enrolment  in  the  public  schools  was  21,196,  the  number  of  teaohei 
590,  implying  an  increase  in  the  number  of  the  schools,  though  the  amount  of  that  ii 
crease  was  not  given,  except  in  estimate,  which  set  it  at  46.  For  1874-75  the  achcM 
enrolment  reached  32,371 ;  the  number  of  teachers  796;  number  of  schools  not  state 
save  in  the  case  of  high  schools,  of  which  12  were  reported,  not  including  the 
State  seminaries,  which  continue  at  Gainesville  and  Tallanassee. 

ADMDOSTBATION. 

The  first  State  school  superintendent  was  Hon.  C.  Thurston  Chase,  on  whom  ci< 
Tolved  the  institution  of  the  new  school  system  of  the  State  constitution  of  186^ 
under  which  he  was  elected.  Exerting  himself  with  great  vigor  to  lay  well  th 
foundations  of  the  system,  he  made  the  study  of  the  different  school  systems  of  th 
older  States  a  preliminary  to  his  own  sketch  of  the  school  law  which  he  desired,  am 
by  consultation  with  eminent  educators  and  school  officers  on  the  working  of  th 
several  laws  ascertained  what  were  held  to  be  the  strong  and  weak  points  of  th 
different  State  systems.  Tlie  result  was  a  school  )aw  which  met  with  very  genera 
favor,  and  in  which  verv  few  things  have  needed  to  be  changed.  This  law,  approve< 
January  30, 1869,  embodied  the  best  features  of  the  older  laws  with  happy  adaptation 
of  improvements  which  experience  had  shown  to  be  desirable.  It  remains  still  one  o 
the  best  school  laws  of  this  country,  though  somewhat  in  advance  of  the  resion  fo 
which  it  was  designed.  Mr.  Chase  died  Wore  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office 
and  after  a  temporary  vacancy  in  the  superintendency,  Hon.  Charles  Beecher  wa< 
chosen  to  fill  the  unexpired  term,  which  he  did  with  much  ability,  beginning  hie  worl 
in  the  spring  of  1871  and  serving  till  the  latter  part  of  1872.  He  was  succeeded  b^ 
Hon.  Jonathan  C«  Gibbs,  a  native  of  Philadelphia,  partly  of  African  descent,  i 
gradnate  of  Dartmouth  College  and  of  the  theological  seminary  at  Princeton,  Keir 
Jersey,  who  had  been  sent  South  in  1865  as  an  agent  of  the  Old  School  Presbyteriai 
General  Assembly,  to  organize  schools  and  churches  in  its  interest  among  the  fieed- 
men.  In  this  capacity  lu.  Gibbs  had  so  commended  himself  as  to  be  appointed  seore- 
tary  of  state  with  Governor  Beed  in  Florida,  under  the  constitution  of  1868.  In  tbif 
office  he  continued  till  his  entrance,  at  the  close  of  1872,  on  the  office  of  State  supertn* 
tendent  of  instruction.  It  was  then  a  post  of  considerable  diffioalty,  as  the  fiiBt  eni 
thusiasm  for  a  new  school  system  had  subsided  and  political  complications  and 
embarrassment  about  school  funds  bad  come  in  to  hinder  progress.  But  by  his  ener^ 
and  enthusiasm  in  the  cause  he  so  far  succeeded  that,  in  the  month  of  Ansust,  187^  m 
had  the  pride  and  pleasure  of  saying  before  the  National  Educational  Association, 
''  The  census  of  1860 —  ante  helium  —  shows  that  Florida  had  in  her  schools  4,486  pupils, 
at  an  expense  of  |75,412.  To-day  Florida  has  18,000  pupils  in  school,  at  an  expense  oi 
$101,820 ;  fully  four  times  as  many  pupils,  at  an  increase  of  only  33  per  cent,  expensc'^i 
Mr.  Gibbs  died  August  14, 1874,  at  Tallahassee,  before  the  expiration  of  his  term,  like 
Mr.  Chase,  and  for  a  time,  by  appointment  of  the  governor,  Hon.  S.  B.  McLin, 
secretary  of  state,  acted  as  State  superintendent,  and  made  the  very  useful  reiK>rt  oi 
1873-'74,  respecting  the  defects  of  the  school  system,  and  the  means  of  improving  it 
without  any  changes  in  the  law.  He  was  succeeded  by  Hon.  William  Watkine 
Hicks,  who  again,  at  the  election  in  the  fall  of  1876,  was  displaced  by  Hon.  W.  P. 
Haisley. 

ELEBdENTABY  INSTBUCTION. 

80HOOL  SYSTEM  OF  THE  STATE. 

This,  as  sketched  in  the  report  of  the  Bureau  for  1875,  indndes  among  its  officers 
(1^  a  State  board  of  education,  forming  a  nort  of  general  council  on  educational  affairs^ 
with  specified  powers  and  duties :  (2)  a  State  superintendent  of  public  instraotioo^ 
who  has  the  oversight,  charge,  and  management  of  all  matters  pertaining  to  pubM 
schools,  school  buildings,  grounds,  furniture,  libraries,  text  books,  and  apparatus:  (31 
county  superintendents,  who  are  secretaries  of  county  boards  of  education  and  hav^ 

*  SiDoe  the  above  wae  written  it  is  nnderotood  that  a  partial  organisation  baa  been  effected. 

1 A  referenoe  to  the  censaa  of  1860  iibows  that  the  fifnirea  here  fsiven  by  Mr.  Gibbe  refer  not  to  tbd 
whole  pnblio  school  system,  hot  merely  to  the  attendance  on  academies  in  the  State  at  that  time,  an^ 
the  cost  of  the  same.  Florida  also  reported  in  her  pnblio  schooU  2,03S  pupila  at  an  expense  of  1*20.09^  | 
makinc  a  total  attendance  of  6,516  pnpils  at  an  ag^re^nte  cost  of  185,511.  "Attendance,"  as  ased  byj 
Mr.  Gibba  and  in  this  note,  means  the  number  of  individoals  reporting  themselves  to  the  census  takera 
as  having  attended  school ;  for  the  same  period  the  schools  reported  a  total  attendance  of  8,S03  papili^ 
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iJb  the  duty  of  yisitation  aod  iDspection  of  the  schools  onoe  in  each  term ;  (4)  school 
tn^tees  for  districts,  who  have  also  to  visit  and  inspect  the  schools  of  their  special  dis- 
triete,  their  yisitations,  however,  being  once  a  month  instead  of  ODce  a  term,  and  their 
isipekioDS  reaching  to  everything  connected  with  the  school  property. 

THB    SYSTEM  AS  ADMINISTERED. 

On  this  point  Governor  Drew,  in  his  message  to  the  legislature,  January  1, 1876,  uses 
tise  hihwmg  lan^age : 

"Oor  pobOc  school  system,  though  a  good  one  in  the  main,  is  not  without  its  faults 
sad  imperfections,  among  which  may  be  named  a  tendency  in  its  practical  working  to 
dnv  an  ondue  portion  of  the  funds  to  the  towns  and  more  densely  populated  localities, 
f  bile  the  sparsely  settled  and  remote  portions  of  the  lar^e  counties  are  deprived  of  the 
bec^ts.  A  plan  is  now  under  consideration  which,  it  is  believed,  will  lessen,  if  not 
naoT6,  that  defect.  Other  slight  changes,  with  a  view  of  lessening  the  expense  of 
opsiting  and  increasing  the  fund  for  distribution,  may  be  made  when  it  can  be  done 
totdTsotage.  But  where  there  can  be  no  change  without  crippling  or  destroying  the 
cflMDcy  c?  the  svstexp,  no  change  should  be  attempted.  There  nas  been  more  in- 
jmiee  done  by  failure  to  comply  with  and  faithfully  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the 
lar  thu  from  any  defect  of  the  system  itself.  Section  13,  paragraph  6,  of  the  common 
aehod  law  requires  the  sux>erintendent  of  public  instruction  to  apportion,  annually, 
tke  invest  on  the  common  school  fund  and  the  fund  raised  by  the  one  mill  tax  au- 
tbdKd  by  sections  4  and  5  of  article  8  of  the  constitution  among  the  several  counties 
of  the  8tato,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  children  residing  therein  between  the  ages 
cf  4ttd21  years.  General  provisions  on  schools,  section  38,  provide  that  it  shall  be 
t^  duty  of  ihe  tax  assessor  of  each  county,  at  the  time  of  assessing  the  taxes  of  his 

n,  to  ti^e  the  census  of  all  the  children  of  the  county  between  the  ages  of  4  and 
^ipeais  from  the  accompanying  report  of  the  superintendent  of  public  instruo- 
tinthti  the  census  has  not  been  taken  since  1873.  The  work  was  begun  in  1876.  but 
Mt  taopleied.  The  census  records  of  23  counties  only  are  found  in  the  office  of  the 
depaiimut.  There  must  have  been  a  large  increase  of  scholastic  population  since 
1B73;  eoBsequently  an  apportionment  made  on  74,228,  ^e  number  at  that  time,  is  in- 

SECONDARY  IN8TBUCTI0N. 

FUBUO  HIGH  0OHOOUS. 

1^  Isw  requires  the  establishment  of  "  schools  of  higher  grades  of  instruction  where 
the  adTaoeement  and  number  of  pupils  require  them,"  but  from  the  excitement  respect^ 
is;  political  affiiirs,  which  shook  the  State  in  the  latter  part  of  1876,  no  information 
nmting  such  schools  has  been  procurable  beyond  what  was  given  in  a  special  report 
^  mgh  schools  furnished  by  Superintendent  Hicks  for  the  Bureau  report  of  187&. 
TW  showed  12  such  schools  existent,  9  for  white  and  3  for  colored  children,  the  cur- 
nculoD  in  them  embracing  Greek,  Latin,  chemistry,  natural  philosophy,  astronomy, 
pifBoIogy,  bot«ny,  and  all  the  higher  branches  of  arithmetic.  The  £ast  and  West 
fMa  Seminaries,  at  GainesviUe  and  Tallahassee,  referred  to  in  the  preceding  history, 
veie  not  included  among  the  schools  thus  reported. 

FRTVATB  8BCONDART  SCHOOI^. 

In  2  wbools  for  girls  and  4  for  both  sexes,  outside  of  the  public  school  system,  there 
w  been  reported  to  this  Bureau  496  pupils,  under  34  teochers.  Of  these,  57  are  in 
5^*M>eil  studies,  30  in  modem  languages,  and  37  preparing  for  a  classical  course  in  col- 

*^ 
Drtwiog  is  taught  in  3  of  these  schools,  vocal  music  in  4,  and  instrumental  music  in 

^  Chemical  laboratories  are  reported  by  none,  philosophical  apparatus  by  none,  libra- 

fw  of  75  to  1,200  volumes  by  3,  the  aggregate  number  of  volumes  being  l,575.^(Re- 

t>nM  for  1876.) 

8UPERI0B  AND  SCIENTIFIC  INSTRUCTION. 

STATE  AGRICULTURAL  OOLLEGB. 

BiflpectiB|^  tills  institution,  the  governor,  in  his  message  to  the  legislature  at  the 
JP«iD|  session  of  1877,  reported  as  follows :  "  Section  12  of  an  act  approved  February 
is.  1870,  and  amended  1872,  to  establish  an  agricnlturid  college,  provides  that  the 
^ees  sbaU,  within  the  time  prescribed  by  Congress,  determiue  upon  the  location  of 
^  cdlege  at  some  healthy  and  convenieDtly  accessible  point,  whicn  location  shall  be 
» ijsr  the  centre  ot*  the  State  as  possible. 

'At  a  meetingr  of  the  board  of  trustees,  held  at  Tallahassee,  March  7, 1875,  a  com- 
^l^was  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  examining  proposed  locations  for  the  college, 
^■s  first  day  of  Hay  following,  the  report  of  the  committee  favoriug  Messrs.  Gleaeon 
JJAmoB^  proposed  location,  the  only  one  submitted,  was  presented  to  the  board. 
^^jMsotly  the  board  accepted  said  location,  and  established  the  State  Agricultural 
C«Va»BaoGallie.  f  '  .^ 
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''An  executive  committee  was  created  and  aathorized  by  the  board  to  proceed  with 
the  erection  of  suitable  buildings  carrying  out  the  desiffn/' 

The  location  referred  to  is  at  a  point  on  the  bank  of  Indian  River,  6  miles  from  the 
head  of  the  8t.  John's  Riyer,  at  Lake  Washington,  and  abont  3  miles  from  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  It  seems  a  remote  position,  out  of  the  way  of  present  oommnnication  with  the 
world,  and  thus  less  fftvorable  than  the  formerly  chosen  location  in  Alachoa  County. 
But  considerable  amounts  of  land  were  offered  for  it  at  Eau  Ghillie,  and  it  was  claimed 
that  it  wonld  there  have  great  advantages  for  the  cultivation  and  development  of  semi- 
tropical  plants  and  fruits.  The  long  delay  in  the  arrangements  for  the  coUeee,  too, 
endangered  the  couffressional  land  grant  for  it,  and  required  prompt  action  ror  pre- 
serving this.  Accordingly,  a  building  for  collegiate  use  has  been  erected  at  Eau  Qallie; 
the  lands  there  offered  have  been  thus  secured,  and  with  the  organization  of  the  college, 
which  probably  will  be  at  once  proceeded  with,  the  funds  from  the  lands  given  by  Con- 
gress will  become  available  for  endowment.  It  is  hoped  that  there  will  thus  at  last  be 
the  beginning  of  an  institution  which  has  been  long  waited  for  and  is  much  needed  by 
the  State. — (Report  of  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  December  31,  1876,  and 
of  the  treasurer  of  the  college,  of  the  same  date.) 
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SUMMARY  OF  STATISTICS. 


11574-75. 


1875-'76. 


iDOToase. 


Decrease. 


SCHOOL  POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

Children  of  school  age,  (6-18) 

CoDf«Hlerate  soldiers  u  nder  30 

PoDils  enrolled:  whites,  98,750;  colored, 

Pupils  enrolled :  whites,  107,010 ;  colored, 

48,643. 
ATcnge  attendance 


TBACHEBS  AND  THEIR  PAT. 

Ko  information  as  to  tliese  points. 
8CHOOIJ9. 

Pnblic  schools:   for  whites,    2,790;    for 

colored,  879. 
Poblic  schools:    for  whites,    3,157;    for 

colored,  1,075. 
kvenge  monthly  cost  of  tuition  in  these 

for  each  pnpiL 
Amonnt  of  the  same  paid  hy  the  State . . . 


Prirate  elementary  schools 

Instmctors  in  these 

PapUs:  white  males,  11,186;  white  females, 

10,089;    colored  males,  2,118;    colored 

females.  2,058. 
Pupils:  white  males,  11,096;  white  females, 

9,d40:    colored   males,    1,803;    colored 

femake,  1,816. 
Avenge  number  of  months  these  schools 

were  taaght. 
Averue  m^ithly  cost  of  tnition  for  each 

papu. 

PriTate  high  schools 

Inatmcton  in  thiese 

Pnpils  in  the  same :  males,  3,087 ;  females, 

•^,298. 
Pnpils  in  the  same :  males,  3,245 ;  females, 

2,^6. 
ATora^  monthly  cost  of  tnition  for  each 

pnpiL 
Namber  of  months  these  schools   were 


394,037 

6,854 

•142,728 


106,766 


3,669 


$1  73 


820 

903 

25,451 


3*1 
$1  88 


104 

171 

5,379 


t3  13 
7.44 


394,037 
8,036 


155,653 
97,996 


4,232 

$1  50 

79 

814 
877 


24,657 

|1  88 


104 
176 


6,601 

12  95 

7.60 


taught. 

CoOeges  reporting 17  20 

lo^ractors  in  these 96  126 

acndents :  white  males,  845;  white  females,         2, 029 

1,184. 
Stadf^ots:  white  males,  686;  white  females, 2,006 

i;bo. 

Arerage  monthly  cost  of  tnition  for  each  $4  71  $4  52 

BtnMit. 

*Tkto  aoBiber  does  not  iselnde  retoms  from  13  oousties  ettimated  to  hare  a 
a»4  &  eoloced  one  of  11  no. 


1,182 


563 


1« 


222 


.16 


3 
30 


7,770 


$0  23 

09 

6 


794 


$0  18 


23 

$0  19 
white  enrolment  of  15.806. 
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Summary  of  ttoHtUcB—Coji^ued. 


1874-75. 

1875-76. 

Increase. 

DecreMe. 

SCHOOL  INCOME  AND  EXPENDITUKE. 

Receipts  from  poll  tax  to  Jiily  1, 1875 

Receipts  from  tax  on  shows  and  exhibi- 
tions. 
Receipts  from  half  rental  of  Western  and 

$'A,  793 
•      -^,069 

150,000 

^»793 



$3,140 

150,000 

3,720 

$1,071 

Atlantic  Railroad. 
Receipts    from    dividends    on    stock   of 
Georgia  Railroad  and  Banking  Company. 

3,720 

....  ..... 

Total  receiots 

155,862 

156,860 

998 

ExpeDditnres  for  apportionment  among 

coontiee. 
Expenditures  for  expenses  of  office,  salaries, 

and  printing. 
Expenditures  for  printing  in  1874,  (bills 

presented.) 

151,304 

4,828 
635 

149,465 
•7,395 

1,839 

2,567 

----- 

Total  exnenditnres  ................ 

156,767 

156,860 

93 

Besides  the  above  the  commissioner  says 

144,000 

^ 

that  there  were  raised  in  cities  and 
ooanties  nnder  local  laws  for  support  of 
pnbUo  sohoolB  in  1674-75. 
Besides  which,  the  poll  tax  for  the  latter 
part  of  1875,  retained  in  counties  for 
the  support  of  schools  in   1875-76,  is 
estimated  to  be. 

140,015 

*  Said  by  the  oommissioner  to  inolnde,  by  mistake,  the  salary  and  office  expesises  of  tke 
tar  of  1875,  amounting  to  $1,004  60. 

(Reports  of  Hon.  Gnstavus  J.Oir,  State  school  commissioner,  1874-75  and  1875-7(1) 


HISTORICAL  SKETCH  OF  THE  STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

AUTHORrriES. 

The  following?  statement  respecting  education  in  the  State  is  taken  almost  wholly 
from  the  Hanabooli  of  Georgia,  prepared  under  the  direction  of  Thomas  P.  Janes, 
A.  M.,  M.  D.,  coDimissioner  of  agricnltare  of  the  State,  and  is  probably  from  the  band 
of  the  commissioner  of  education,  Hon.  Qnstavus  J.  Orr. 

BSFOBB  THR  WAR. 

Georgia  has  from  her  earliest  history  been  alive  to  the  importance  of  educating  the 
children  of  the  State,  although  until  of  late  years  there  was  no  free  education  for  all. 
The  people  were,  most  of  them,  able  and  willin|^  to  educate  their  children,  and  the 
legislature  made  provision  for  paying  for  the  tuition  of  all  who  were  not  thus  able, 
from  a  fund  derived  from  dividends  on  stock  owned  by  the  State  in  a  number  of  the 
banks  of  Georgia.  The  war  swept  away  the  banks,  and  thus  the  source  of  this  income 
was  lost.  Previous  to  thts  time,  however,  the  people  had  begun  to  feel  the  need  of 
free  schools,  and  had  taken  the  first  steps  toward  the  establish tnent  of  them.  In  1858 
the  legislature  set  apart  $100,000  annually  of  the  net  earnings  of  the  Western  and 
Atlantic  Railroad  (State  propertv)  for  school  purposes,  together  with  the  interest  on 
any  oums  received  by  payment  of  the  public  debt  of  the  State. 


SINCE  THB  WAR. 


\ 


The  constitution  adopted  in  1868  required  the  establishment  of  a  thorough  syKt^m 
of  general  education,  to  be  forever  free  to  all  the  children  of  the  State ;  but  it  was  od 
until  1870  that  a  school  law  in  accordance  with  this  requirement  was  enacted.  The 
law  of  1870  established  a  State  board  of  education,  to  be  composed  of  the  governor, 
the  attorney  general,  the  secretary  of  state,  comptroller  general,  and  State  school  com- 
missioner.   It  required  the  trustees  of  schools,  in  their  respective  districts,  to  make 
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afl  mboemmry  arrangementB  for  the  instmotion  of  all  the  yoath  of  the  district,  the 
vMtoe  and  blacks  to  be  in  separate  schools.  They  were  to  provide  the  same  &cilitie6 
ki  each ;  bat  the  children  of  the  white  and  colored  races,  it  was  provided,  **  shall  not 
be  tsof  ht  together." 

Id  ISJiy  the  State  school  commissioner  proceeded  to  establish  public  schools  in  the 
State.  In  October,  1871,  the  taxes  arieiog  from  polls,  shows,  &c.,  by  law  belonging  to 
tbe  sehool  fdnd,  amonnted  to  $327,0^3.09.  The  legislatare,  in  July,  appropriated  this 
Booey  to  other  purposes,  and  caused  bonds  of  the  State  to  be  deposited  with  the  State 
actsnxer  in  Ilea  thereof  which  were  to  be  sold  and  the  proceeds  of  their  sale  to  be 
ued  to  meet  appropriations  for  school  purposes.  But  these  bonds  proved  to  be  worth- 
kflB,  and  tbe  fund  was  thus  lost  to  the  cause  of  education.  Under  these  circnmRfances, 
the  present  State  school  commissioner,  Hon.  Gustavns  J.  Orr,  commenced  his  adminis- 
tiaboD.  In  that  year  no  schools  could  be  established  for  lack  of  means,  but  in  ld73 
teds  snfflcieDt  had  accumulated  to  establish  schools  for  three  months,  and  tbe  same 
las  been  done  every  year  since. 

In  ISTti,  the  attendance  was  169,916,  of  whom  114,648  were  white  and  55,268  black. 
Ike  tehool  fund  for  1875  was  $291,319 ;  that  for  1876  is  about  the  same.  The  school 
I  for  1875  waa  394,037,  of  whom  218,733  were  white  and  175,304  black. 
present  aonroee  of  the  school  fund  under  existing  law  are  (1)  poll  taxes,  (2) 
I  on  shows,  exhibitions,  d^^,  and  (3)  one-half  the  net  earnings  of  the  Western  and 
Aflaatae  Railroad,  which  latter  at  present  amounts  to  $150,000  per  annum. 

Ihe  fffeseBt  law  requires  that  when  any  school  fund  is  received,  from  whatever 
Mazes  derived,  "  it  shall  be  kept  separate  and  distinct  from  other  funds,"  and  be 
''oMd  ibr  edocational  purposes,  and  none  other,  and  shall  not  be  invested  in  the  bonda 
if  the  State  or  in  any  other  stock." 

PBBSENT  OBGANIZATION  OF  THB  SCHOOLS. 

Ttee  are  public  schools  established  under  local  laws  in  seven  counties,  embracing 
the  cities  oi  Savannah^  Atlanta,  Augusta,  Macon,  Columbus,  Griffin,  and  Brunswick, 
whicfa  are  kept  up  continuously.  In  these  there  are  68  ungraded  schools,  70  graded, 
and  9  high  schools.  There  were  in  1875  admitted  to  these  schools — whites:  boys 
^330,  zirS  4,428 :  blacks :  boys  3,324,  girls  3^633.  The  average  monthly  cost  of  tuition 
per  sebolar  was  $1.23. 

In  tbe  same  year  there  were  820  private  elementary  schools,  having  a  total  attend- 
noe  of  25,451,  of  whom  21,275  were  white  and  4,176  black. 

There  were  also  104  private  high  schools,  having  171  tutors  and  5,379  pupils,  all 
vyie.  c€  whom  3,087  were  males  and  2,292  females.  Average  monthly  cost  of  tuition 
par  sdiolar,  $3.13. 

ELEMENTAEY  INSTRUCTION. 

PROGRESS  OF  THB  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

IW  State  sehool  oommissioner  considers  the  results  achieved  durin|^  the  last  five 

by  tbe  public  schools  as  being  very  remarkable,  in  view  of  the  limited  monotaij 

I  plaioed  at  command  of  the  department.    There  has  been  a  steady  increase 

year  to  year  in  the  number  of  persons  attending  school,  which,  from  83,677  in 

nrs,  has  now  reached  179,405.  The  entire  school  debt  of  1871  has  been  extinguished 
is  almost  every  coontv  in  the  State,  and  no  new  debt  has  been  created.  It  was  deter- 
1  aa  the  outset  of  the  present  administration  to  use  the  annual  school  fund  £rom 
to  year  with  the  most  scrupulous  fidelity,  and  county  school  officers  were  in- 
~  to  incur  no  debts.  As  a  consequence  of  this  policy,  not  a  single  well  grounded 
wplniiit  of  the  non-payment  of  a  claim  during  the  last  five  years  has  ever  reached 
lia  office  from  any  portion  of  the  State,  although  the  amounts  oisbnrsed  from  time  to 
Iteebave  aggregated  tbe  sum  of  $1,270,319.  As  a  natural  effect  of  this  fidelitv,  uni- 
vemd  eoDfidnioe  has  taken  the  place  of  wide  spread  distrust,  and  many  good  citizens 
"^D,  at  first,  were  enemies  to  the  public  schools  have  become  firiends  and  patrons.— 
(Beport  of  Commissioner  Orr,  167o,  pp.  6-8.) 

LOCAL  TAXATION. 

The  eidiool  svstem,  says  the  State  school  commissioner,  cau  never  be  made  what  it 
ifcould  be  until  there  shall  bo  obtained  in  some  way  an  increase  of  funds.  The  most  eli- 
fU^  method  of  doing  this,  he  thinks,  is  by  local  taxation  ;  but  as  measures  providing 
■r  tfaia  have  been  repeatedly  defeated  by  the  State  leg^islatnre,  the  commissioner  sug- 
mgu  a  different  plan,  which  he  thinks  may  be  less  obiectionable  to  the  people.  It  is 
Mi  a  law  be  passed  giving  the  boards  of  education  of  the  different  counties  the  right 
ItaalMnit  the  question  of  a  tax  not  to  exceed  a  certain  fixed  per  centum  for  the  sop- 
llttof  elementary  schools  to  the  voters  of  the  county,  no  one  being  allowed  to  vote 
ttUfa  qneation  except  those  who  pay  tax  on  a  certain  amount  of  property,  the  fund 
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thns  laiaed  to  be  Added  to  that  deriyed  from  the  State  aod  need  to  support  elementary 
•ehools  for  both  races.  A  farther  clause  of  the  law  is  recommended  proTidiog  for  the 
similar  submission  to  taxpayers  of  the  question  of  local  taxation  for  higlier  schools; 
in  this  latter  case,  however,  the  votes  of  colored  and  white  are  to  be  taken  separately, 
and  their  funds  be  separately  disbursed  for  the  support  of  schools  in  which  the  highei 
branches  shall  be  taught.— (Report,  1876,  pp.  12, 13.) 

PBABODT  FUKD. 

Aid  was  received  by  public  schools  in  the  State  from  the  agent  of  this  fund,  to  the 
amount  of  $8,560,  from  August,  1875,  to  August,  1876.  Of  this sum|600  wore  applied 
to  colored  schools.— (Report  of  State  school  commissioner,  1876,  p.  22.) 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

ATLANTA. 

OfjiMn, — The  board  of  education  consists  of  12  members,  elected  by  the  mayor  and 
common  council,  one-third  going  out  of  ofhce  every  2  years.  The  mayor  is  ex  officio  a 
member  of  the  board.  Its  officers  are  a  president,  vice-president,  treasurer  and  secre- 
tary, the  latter  being  also  city  superintendent  of  schools. 

iSto<t«Mo9.— Enrolment  in  pnblic  schools,  3,809 ;  average  daily  attendance,  2,440.  En- 
rolment in  white  schools,  2,558 ;  in  colored  schools,  1,251.  Number  of  teachers  em- 
ployed in  all  the  schools,  56 ;  number  of  pupils  to  a  teacher,  47.  Expenditures  fiof 
pnbUc  schools,  $47,174.58. 

.fiemorlw.— The  schools  have  passed  through  the  iirst  5  years  of  their  existence  witb- 
out  suspension  or  serious  interruption  of  any  sort,  and  have  now  firmly  established 
themselves  in  the  affections  or  the  people  of  the  city.  Since  their  establishment  they 
have  given  instruction  to  about  6,000  cnildren,  more  than  twice  the  number,  it  is  bo- 
lieved,  that  would  have  received  instruction  without  the  existence  of  a  public  school 
system.  The  schools  have  been  steadily  improving  in  the  character  of  their  manage- 
ment and  discipline,  the  quality  of  instruction  and  the  general  results  attained.  The 
attendance  during  the  past  year  has  been  more  regular  than  that  of  any  previous  year, 
reaching  an  average  of  93  per  cent. 

The  schools  are  designated  as  grammar  and  high,  the  former  comprising  8  grades  of 
a  year  each,  the  latter  intended  to  occnpv  4;  There  are  2  hi^^h  schools,  1  for  boys 
and  1  for  girls,  having  an  attendance  of  93  boys  and  198  girls;  total,  291.  The 
coorse  of  study  in  both  high  schools  inclndos  Latin,  and  in  the  boys'  the  addition  of 
Greek  is  optional ;  m  the  latter  school,  however,  the  course  at  present  seems  to  occupy 
only  3  years,  while  in  the  former  it  is  for  4,  and  takes  Latin  and  French  in  addition  to 
all  the  higher  English  branches. — (Report  of  the  board  of  education,  1875-^6,  B.  MsJ- 
Ion,  esq.,  superintendent  of  city  Ecbools.) 

SAVANNAH. 

QJJIoara.— A  board  of  education  of  12  members,  whose  officers  are  a  president,  vioe- 
pcesident,  treasurer,  and  a  secretary,  who  is  also  city  soperintendent  of  schools. 

iSto<i«tioa.— Enrolment  in  schools  for  white  children,  2,542 ;  in  schools  for  colored 
children,  1,660 ;  total,  4,402.  Average  enrolment  in  schools  for  white  children,  2.039; 
in  schools  tor -colored  children,  1,393 ;  total,  3,432.  Average  daily  attendance  in  schools 
for  white  children,  1,814 ;  in  schools  for  colored  children,  2,979.  Number  of  teachers 
of  schools  for  white  children,  50 ;  of  schools  for  colored  children,  23 ;  total  number  of 
teachers,  73.    Expenditares  for  public  school  purposes,  $52,904.68. 

B^fmAtki. — A  change  has  lately  been  made  in  the  organization  of  the  system,  bv 
xrhich,  in  lieu  of  the  arbitrary  divisions  of  primary,  intermediate,  grammar,  and  high 
schools,  there  are  to  be  5  district  schools  for  white  children  and  2  for  colored  children, 
in  each  of  which  there  will  be  7  distinct  grades,  beginning  with  the  lowest  primaiy 
and  ending  with  the  highest  grammar,  the  high  schools  to  continue  as  heretomre.  In 
the  lower  schools  boys  and  girls  are  to  be  educated  together. 

During  the  past  ^ear  there  has  been  commendable  progress  in  the  schools.  Evei^ 
year  the  standard  is  higher.  More  intelligent  and  less  routine  work  is  accomplished. 
A  more  rational  method  of  conducting  recitations  is  employed  by  the  teacher^  and, 
as  a  consequence,  work  which  is  lees  mechanical  is  done  by  the  pupils.  The  discipline 
of  the  schools  has  ceased  to  be  a  subject  of  concern.  Except  in  rare  instances,  teach- 
ers are  able  to  control  pupils  without  resorting  to  severe  punishment;  the  in- 
stances in  which  it  becomes  necessary  to  inflict  corporal  punishment  are  diminishing 
every  year,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  this  objectionable 
mode  of  discipline  will  be  abolished  in  the  schools.  The  teachers  have  generally 
been  floccessfnl  in  their  work,  and  they  have  attended  punctually  the  sessions  of  the 
normal  class.  There  were  graduated  from  the  high  schools  in  June,  1876,  28  pnpils: 
17  girls  and  11  boys.— (Report  for  1875-76  of  the  public  schools  of  Savannah,  W.  H. 
Baker,  esq.,  superintendent.) 
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TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

Hie  state  school  oommiflsioner  renews  a  reoommeDdation  made  Id  his  last  annnal 
report  that  $10,(H)0  of  the  annnal  school  fnnd  he  set  apart  and  appropriated  for  the 
Mtahhshment  and  sapport  of  two  normal  schools  for  white  pnpils,  one  to  he  located  in 
the  northern  and  one  in  the  middle  or  sonthem  portion  of  the  State;  that  the  law 
appropriating  fSyOOO  to  Atlanta  Uniyersitv  he  repealed,  and  that,  in  lien  thereof,  $10,000 
per  annum  be  appropriated  for  the  estahlishment  and  support  of  a  normal  school  for 
oolored  papils.--(Commis8ioner's  report,  1876,  pp.  20, 21.) 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

FUBUO  mOH  SCHOOLS. 

Of  13  public  high  schools  inolnded  in  the  State  commissioner's  report  for  1876.  besides 
3  olher  schools  having  high  school  courses,  the  only  ones  whose  statistics  can  be  sepa- 
nted  from  thoee  of  the  lower  schools,  through  other  reports,  are  the  high  schools  of 
Atiaota,  Colambns,  and  Savannah.  The  two  in  Atlanta  had  6  teachers  and  291  pnpils, 
and  graduated  26.  The  one  in  Columbus  had  1  teacher  and  40  pnpils,  with  an  average 
tttendaoce  of  29.  The  two  in  Savannah,  7  teachers ;  pupils, "  about  the  same  as  last 
Tear^"  when  they  numbered  237 ;  gra  Jnates,  28.  Total  of  teachers  in  high  schools  of 
3  dtiee,  14 ;  of  pupils,  568. 

PBIYATE  SBCONDAKY  SCHOOLS. 

In  14  schools  for  boys,  5  schools  for  girls,  and  72  for  both  sexes,  outside  of  the  public 
idiool  system,  there  have  been  report^  to  this  Bureau  4,872  pupils  under  180  teachers. 
Of  these,  1,078  are  in  classical  etndles,  218  in  modem  lanffuages,  402  preparing  for  a*clas- 
rical  course  in  college,  and  146  for  a  scientific  course,  while  148  had  entered  college  in 
the  preceding  year.  Drawing  is  taught  in  19  of  these  schools,  vocal  music  in  32,  and 
instrnmental  music  in  38.  Chemicariaboratories  are  reported  by  7,  philosophical  ap- 
paratus by  10,  and  libraries  of  50  to  1,500  volumes  by  12,  the  whole  number  of  volumes 
reported  being  5,095.  The  very  small  proportion  of  these  schools  presenting  libraries, 
plulofiophical  and  chemical  apparatus,  or  other  advantages  beyond  studies  in  English, 
sodem  lan^ag^  and  the  classics,  shows  painfully  the  depressed  condition  of  the 
private  seminaries  which  once  flourished  largely  in  this  State. — (Returns  for  1876  to 
onreau  of  Education.) 

The  table  in  Commissioner  Orr's  report  for  1876  devoted  to  *^  private  hish  schools" 
shows  176  instructors  in  such  schools,  4  less  than  the  number  reported  to  the  Bureau, 
but  5,601  pupils,  829  more.  Very  many  schools  of  this  class  that  have  existed  in  the  past 
do  not  appear  in  either  statement ;  whether  from  having  gone  out  of  being  or  nom 
liaving  sunk  into  such  a  condition  that  there  is  no  heart  left  to  report,  does  not  appear. 

PREPARATORY  SCHOOLS  AND  DEPARTMENTS. 

Only  1  school  of  the  former  class  reports  itself  for  1876,  showing  1  teacher  and  30 
pupik,  with  very  little  other  information  as  to  itself,  while  in  the  preparatory  depart- 
BMots  of  4  colleges  were  5  teachers  and  276  pupils ;  total,  6  teachers  and  306  pupils. 
In  1  other  ooUege  2  teachers  of  a  preparatory  department  are  reported,  but  no  pre- 
paratory pnpils. 

The  preparatory  departments  of  women's  colleges  are  not  included  here,  as  formerly, 
many  of  these  being  devoted  to  elementary  rather  than  secondary  instmction.^Re- 
tatns  to  Bureau  of  Education.) 

BUSINESS  COLLEGES. 

In  2  business  colleges,  so  called,  one  being  a  department  of  Bowdon  College,  the 
ether  a  private  school  in  Atlanta,  5  teachers  and  216  pupils  are  reported,  the  studies 
being  simply  book-keeping,  penmanship,  business  arithmetic,  and  business  forms.— 
(Returns  for  187a) 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

UNIVERSITY  OV  GEORGIA,  ATHENS. 

The  departments  of  this  university  are  (1>  the  academic  department,  (2)  the  State 
College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  (3)  the  law  department,  (4)  North  Georgia 
i|;ricultoral  College,  and  (5)  the  medical  department.  Onlv  the  three  first  mentioned 
01  these  are  situated  at  the  old  site  of  the  university  in  Athens,  the  North  Georgia 
Agricultural  College  being  located  at  Dahlonega  and  the  medical  department  at 
Aogusta.  The  academic  department  is  divided  into  10  schools,  viz :  Latin  language 
and  literature ;  Greek  language  and  literature :  modem  languages ;  belles  lettres ; 
Metaphysics  and  ethics ;  mathematics;  natural  pnilosophy  and  astronomy ;  chemistry, 
Reology,  and  mineralogy ;  history  and  iK>litioal  science ;  and  English  literature.  These 
■cbocNis  are  so  arrangMi  as  to  be  combined  into  several,  which  thus  offer  systematic 
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ooarses  of  education  of  different  types  of  cnltore.  The  course  in  each  class  ia  pre- 
scribed, the  choice  of  the  student  only  extending  to  the  subject  of  study.  Free  tuition 
is  offered  to  ^oung  men  who  design  to  enter  the  ministry  of  any  denomination  wbat- 
■oever,  proTided-  they  are  in  ne^  of  this  aid,  and  to  50  meritorious  young  men  of 
limited  means  who  will  pledge  themselves  to  teach  a  public  or  private  school  in  the 
State  during  a  term  of  years  equal  to  the  time  they  may  receive  this  free  tuition. — (Cat- 
alogne  of  the  university,  1875-'76.) 

OTHER  COLLBQB8. 

AiUmta  UnivertUy,  Atlanta,  (non-sectarian,)  embraces  preparatory,  collegiate,  and 
normal  departments,  and  is  open  to  botli  sexes.  The  colle^te  course  is  classical,  and 
extends  over  the  usual  four  years.  There  are  no  scholarship  funds,  but  tuition  is  only 
$18  annually.-^Retum  for  1876.) 

Bowdon  College,  Bowdon. — ^This  college  was  suspended  in  1875-^76,  in  consequence  of 
the  resignation  of  the  president ;  but  the  exercises  were  to  be  resumed  in  1877.  .  It  if 
non-sectarian,  and  is  for  both  sexes. — (Report  to  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion.) 

Emory  College,  Oxford,  (Methodist,)  reports  preparatory  and  classical  courae,  the 
latter  of  four  years,  and  is  apparently  onl^  for  young  men. — (Return  for  1876.) 

Qaiiieamlle  male  and  Fenuue  College,  Gameeviiie.— This  school,  meant  to  be  non-se^ 
tarian  in  its  management,  is  under  tne  care  of  the  Gainesville  city  council.  It  mi^es 
a  special  point  of  the  coeducation  of  the  sexes.  In  addition  to  the  collegiate  there 
are  to  be  nigh  school,  common  school,  and  primary  school  courses,  and  fuso  one  in 
book-keepmg. — (Circular  and  return  to  Bureau  of  Education.) 

Mercer  Untvereity,  Macon,  (Baptist.) — ^The  university  embraces  three  departments,  the 
eollege  of  liberal  arts,  the  department  of  theology,  and  the  school  of  law.  In  the 
college  of  liberal  arts  the  scheme  of  instruction  includes  two  courses  of  study,  the 
classical  and  the  scientific,  the  latter  requiring  only  3  years.  The  library,  containing 
about  6,000  volumes,  embraces  a  choice  collection  of  manv  of  the  latest  and  most  vaf 
nable  works  of  reference.  The  philosophical  and  chemical  apparatus  has  been  selected 
with  great  care. — (Catalogue,  1875-76.) 

Pio  Nono  College,  Macon,  (Roman  Catholic)  The  plan  of  instniotion  embraces  three 
courses :  preparatory,  classical,  and  commercial.  The  commercial  course  is  supposed  tx> 
last  3  years,  but  may  vary  according  to  the  talents  and  progress  of  the  student.  The 
classical  course  is  completed  in  6  years.  In  addition  to  the  pagan  classics,  the  Chris- 
tian  classics  have  been  introduced  into  the  curriculum.— (Catalogiie,  1875-76.) 

Stoi^t^  of  univereUiee  amd  ooUegee,  1876. 
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SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

The  State  A^cultnral  College,  a  department  of  the  Udiversity  of  Qeorgia,  offers  it^ 
students  a  choice  of  three  distinct  departments,  viz:  agriculture,  engineering,  and  ap« 
plied  chemistry.    The  degrees  conferred  are  bachelor  of  agriculture,  master  of  agri« 
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oaltore,  bachelor  of  engineering,  civil  enfl^neer,  civil  and  mining  engineer,  and  bach- 
elor of  science.  8tato  scholarohips,  entitling  to  free  tuition,  are  granted  to  as  many 
gtodentSy  reeideDte  of  the  State,  as  there  are  members  of  the  honse  of  representatives 
and  senators  in  the  general  assembly.  Evei^  student  is  required  to  go  throagh  a  course 
In  military  trusties,  nnlees /specially  excused  by  the  faculty. 

Tlie  North  Georgia  Agricultural  College,  at  Dahlonef![a,  opened  in  1873,  is  support^ 
l^  *  portion  of  the  annaal  income  derived  from  the  national  land  grant,  thns  rendering 
tt  a  department  of  the  University  of  Ctorgia.  Tuition  is  free.  No  special  age  nor 
qualificfttions  are  made  necessary  for  admission. 

THEOLOOIOAL. 

Jf«reer  UniversUjff  at  Macon,  annonnces  a  theological  department  as  one  of  its  courses 
of  study,  but  this  is  not  at  present  in  full  operation.  The  president,  however,  lectures 
ni^iilariy  to  those  academic  students  who  desire  such  instruction  on  systematic  theol- 
oor,  ecclesiastical  polity,  and  homiletics.~r  Catalogue,  1875-^6.) 

in  AUoMta  Unicenity  (for  colored  people)  speciiu  attention  is  given  to  instruction 
Ib  fte  Bible,  in  order  to  prepare  students  for  work  in  Sunday  Mhools  and  for  other 
ivms  of  Christian  service.— (Catalogue  of  Atlanta  University,  1874-^5.) 

Tlie  Auguaia  Institute,  at  Augusta,  (Baptist,)  organized  in  1869.  is  a  school  designed 
ftr  tiM  special  benefit  of  the  freedmen  who  wish  to  become  preachers  and  teachers,  and 
ia  ^■^■t^MTttfiii  by  the  charities  of  the  Mends  of  the  enterprise.  Of  the  95  students  in 
aAteadance,  50  are  studying  for  the  ministry.— (Return  to  the  United  States  Bureaa  of 
Sdneatioii,  and  Amerioan  Baptist  Tear-Book.) 

MEDICAL. 

Tbe  Jfedlool  departmmt  of  the  Unkfenity  of  Georgia  offers  a  ooaise  of  instraotion 
oamsiflting  of  two  roll  courses  of  lectures,  "  in  addition  to  the  usual  private  readings  in 
■kadlcine?'  Among  its  means  of  instruction  are  included  access  to  a  library  of  about 
ffeyOOO  volomesy  an  extensive  and  well  arranged  chemical  laboratory,  ^ood  anatomical 
flicil^iesy  a  complete  cabinet  of  materia  medica^  and  extensive  dmical  resources, 
with  aoeeas  to  the  dty  hospital,  the  freedmen's  hospital,  and  city  dispensary.  One 
atodent  from  each  congressional  district  of  Georgia  is  admitted  gratuitously,  and  tha 
aame  privilege  is  extended  to  students  coming  m>m  the  neighboring  States. — (Cata- 
loffoe  of  nniversity,  1875-'76.) 

The  JSawtmnah  Medical  CoUege  combines  as  much  as  possible  clinical  teaching  with 
didactic  lectures,  the  latter  being  delivered  in  the  lecture  room  of  the  Savannah  Hospi- 
tal provided  for  that  purpose.  The  trustees  have  authorised  the  faculty  of  the  college 
to  form  a  class  in  phsomacy ;  and  this  course  will  include  the  discussion  of  all  the  im- 
portant elements  and  compounds,  their  natural  history,  preparation,  and  properties.— 
(OBtalogne  of  Savannah  Medical  College,  1875-^6.) 

LBQAL. 

Tbe  eomae  cff  studies  in  the  Department  of  law  in  the  Unineraity  qf  Georgia  is  oom- 

1  in  one  year,  but  there  is  bo  vacation,  the  whole  year  being  employed.    It  em^ 

I  commofn  and  statute  law,  constitutional  law,  equity,  medical  jurisprudence, 

__jDentai7  law,  rhetoric,  and  metaphysics  and  commercial  Jurisprudence.    Instruo- 

I  Ib  given  by  text  books,  daily  recitations,  examinations,  and  expositions,  with  oral 

leeteres. — (Catolo^e  University  ef  Geor^  1875-76.) 

Id  (he  Law  s^kool  of  Mercer  University,  mstruotion  is  given  in  equity  Jurisprudence, 
■IndiDg  aod  practice,  international  and  constitutional  law,  and  common  and  statute 
fcr  TOO  plff"  inclaaes  lectures,  recitations,  expositions^  exercises  in  conveyancing 
adploadif]^  ^nd  moot  courts.— (Catalogue  of  Mercer  University,  1875-76.) 
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8tati9tic$for  sdkooU/or  9cieit({/io  and  profyBsional  inatrucHonf  1876. 


Soliooli  for  proliBtBioiuU  Imtniction. 


8CH00U  OF  BCIEHCB. 

0«orglA  state  College  of  Agrionltiire  And 
.  Heohanio  Arts,  (UniTenity  of  Georgia.) 
Korth  Georgia  Agricoltnral  College* 

SCHOOL  OF  THBOLOGT. 

Augusta  Institate 

BCHOOIB  OF  LAW. 


Law  department,  Mecoer  University 

Law  department,  University  of  Georgia. 

BCHOOIB  OF  MSDIOINI. 


Atlanta  Medical  CoUege 

Medical  College  of  G^rgia,  (University  of 

Georgia.) 

Savannah  Medical  Colleeea 

College  of  American  Meoioine  and  Surgery, 

(eoteotio.) 
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*  From  Beport  of  Commissioner  of  Edooation  for  1875. 
ciLectares  suspended  in  oonseq[nenoe  of  repairs  being  made  to  tbe  boilding. 

SPECIAL   INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND. 

The  Georgia  Academy  ibr  the  Blind  opened  in  1851,  was  incorporated  in  1852,  and 
i5,000  per  annum  for  two  years  appropriated  by  the  State  to  aid  in  sapporting  it. 
in  1854,  the  legislature  appropriated  |1(),000,  and  afterward  other  amounts,  to  erect  a 
Boitable  boilding,  which  was  completed  in  1860  at  a  cost  of  aboat  |65,000.  The  aver- 
age annual  appropriation  for  the  support  of  the  institution  is  about  (13,000.  There 
are  about  1,000  volumes  in  the  library,  including  those  in^embossed  print.  Pupils  are 
admitted  between  the  ages  of  8  and  20,  but  mfides  over  20  are  taken  into  the  workshop 
to  learn  trades.  There  were,  in  1876,  56  pupils  in  the  academy.  Since  its  opening, 
145  have  been  admitted,  of  whom  75  have  been  discharged  as  educated  in  one  or  more 
of  the  departments,  many  of  them  with  trades  by  which  they  can  earn  their  support. 
Preparations  are  being  made  for  receiving  some  blind  negro  children  into  the  work- 
ahop.  As  yet,  there  is  no  general  provision  made  for  educating  the  colored  blind. — ( Hand- 
book of  Georgia,  1876,  pp.  191, 192.) 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

From  the  year  1834  until  1845,  such  deaf  and  dumb  youth  of  Georgia  as  could  be 
induced  to  go  there  were  educated  in  the  Hartford  institution  at  the  expense  of  the 
State  of  Georjda.  In  1845,  the  legislature  required  all  the  State's  beneficiaries  to  be  with- 
drawn from  Hartford  and  educated  in  Georgia,  and  the  next  year  a  department  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb  was  added  to  the  Hearn  Manual-Labor  School  at  Cave  Spnns.  In 
1847  the  leffislature  provided  the  means  for  erecting  a  suitable  building,  which  was 
completed  in  1849.  The  annual  appropriation  made  by  the  State  for  its  support  is 
about  $16,500.  The  average  number  of  pupils  is  about  50;  the  whole  number  reoeived 
vp  to  1876  is  253.  The  legislature  in  1875  made  provision  for  receivinc:  negro  pupils. 
Tne  value  of  the  property  is  about  |25,000.  The  library  numbers  about  IJOOO  volumes. — 
<Handbook  of  Georgia,  1876,  pp.  192,  193.) 
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Nama 


Post-office. 


Hli  exoeDsD^  Alfred  H.  Colqnitt,  president ;  term  expires  January,  1881 

KCBameit,  se«retary  of  state;  term  expires  January,  1881 

W.  L.  Goldsmith,  oomptroUer-geoeral ;  term  expires  January,  1881 

V.  J. Hammood,  attorney-general;  term  expires  Jannary,  1881 

6asta:vns  J.  Orr,  State  sohool  commissioner )  term  expires  January,  1881 


Atlanta. 
Atlanta. 
Atlanta. 
Atlanta. 
Atlanta. 


COUKTT  OOIOCUSIOHXBS. 
[Term,  1876-1880.] 


County. 

Commissioner. 

Poet^»ffloe. 

AmHnff    «. 

BenliMuin  MllUken      

Holmesville. 

iJKr        ::::;:;:; 

Thomas  "W,  Fleminff  ..r...^ 

Newton. 

lakhriB 

"Rr  H.  BiHnwiy  . . . ,  r - 

Milledgeville. 

VmVi       ,    .... 

T.  C.  ChAndler           .\. 

Homer. 

Bartow 

Bev.  T.E.  Smith 

Cartersvllle. 

Bfrrien               

JuniAfi  p. Goodman ,r..-r --■ 

NashviUe. 

Ittbb                   

B.M.Zetler*     

Macon. 

Bm>ks           

M.C.Kaiford 

A.G.Smith 

Quitman. 
Eden. 

Sw: :::::; 

SSSk :    .  . 

Boike           

A.H.  A.  Ben 

Indian  Springs. 
Morgan. 
St.  Mary's. 
Fairbum. 

Bans 

E.  £.  Poand 

CUbfrm                     .....     . . 

J.  J.  Beck 

Candcn           

F.M.Adams      

OsmnMI         

Jam<Hi H. T/Tiok  ...,-r,r.- 

CarroQ                    

Samnel  J.  Brown t 

Carroll  ton. 

Catoosa            

D.W.Williams     

Binggold. 
Center  Village. 
Savannah. 

(ftsHton  

James  W.Leigh 

W  H  Baker*                                        

Clatham 

Jam^A  OaHtleberrv                      ••«.. ..••. 

Casseta. 

Qtattnofi^               

W.T  Irvine 

SummerviUo. 

SrS«^: :::::: 

James  W.  Hndson  .,.,--, -r - r 

Canton. 

S3». .::;:;::::::::::.;::: 

H.B.  Bernard 

Athens. 

Oay      -             

JL  E.  KeDDon         

Fort  G^iines. 

Clarton        

JohnM.Huie 

H.  D.  O'QaiQ 

Joneeboroogh. 

SS^::::::.:::::.:::;::.:: 

Lawton. 

Cobb                       

J.  T.  Bniicbalter       

\Iarietta. 

Csflbe  .'.'"  ".'.   

James  M.  Wilcox 

<Mmhia              

Jerry  T.  Smith 

SiStt. .:::... Ill 

Henry  Gay 

Rev.  K  K.  Pittman r 

CWsta                   a. . 

Sharpsbarg. 
KnoxvlJle. 

Gksvfad 

John  W.  Ellis 

Bade                    

James  C  Ta vlor 

Sw»i :..:;::::::.....-.... 

Samnel  Harben 

Dawsonville. 

rtaatiir                

Bainbridge. 
Decatnr. 

DnKslh               ...    

E.A.Davis     

Bsdce  

John  J.  Hamilton  ..-r ■^ 

dSrT.:  ::;.:;::::: 

0-  P.  Swearingen ■ 

Vienna. 

SS;^ .::.-.. 

L.E.  Welch 

John  C.  Bowdon 

Albany. 
Salt  Springs. 
BUkeW. 
StatenvUle. 

5SS«^:  :::::::... .... 

fflT:.   ::::::: 

Thomas  F.  Jones  

SSSs 

J.  Presoott              

Samnel  S.  Pittman    

i?a?*- 

Vkth   "*             

AnmiHlnft  BaIIov            •     •.•..•••••..   ...    -. 

SSLl::::::::  :.:-:....: 

V^niin          

JosephnsCamp 

J.F  Adams 

Swainsborongh. 
Morganton. 

wSmB 11.. 

W  T  Glower                      .         • 

Fayetteville. 
Rome. 

Sn^ ::::.... 

M.  A.  Kevin          

wSih :::::.. 

laaac  S.  Clement 

Camming. 
Camesville. 

iSSSi 

Lemn^l  N  Tribble    .   ..           

PshoB              ..     -- 

Jethro  W  Mannine 

Atlanta. 

Ag«ta(rfty) > 

Bernard  Mallont     

Atlanta. 

Dr.  B.  W.  Watkina 

(IhsrwifV             ,           

RAfthnm  ITitAliAnfl            .    . 

(SjwT         . 

S2Si ::. 

H  C  Hnnft                                       .....   ........ 

Calhonn. 

oSS :::;: 

Bav  Henrv  Kewton            ..  ................ 

Union  Point. 

Qv^nett         

Thomaa  E.  Winn 

Lawrencevllle. 

BabrirabiiiTi 

James  J.  Kimsev 

Clarksville. 

Han 

Dr.  H.S.  Bradley 

Gainesville. 

*  amwuintandcnt  sobools  for  city  and  county. 
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Connty. 


Commissioner. 


Port-ofliot. 


Hanooek. 
HaralaoD  . 
Harrig  -. 

H»rt 

Heard  .... 

Ilenry 

HonstoD . 

Inrin..... 

Jackaon . . 

Ja 

Jei 

Johnaon  .... 

Jonea 

Laurens 

Lee 

Liber^ 

Linoohi 

Lowndes.... 
Lumpkin ... 

Haoon 

Madison.... 

Marion 

McDoi&e  ... 
MoLitosh... 
Meriwetter. 


Hilton 

MitoheU 

Monroe 

IContgomeiy 

Morgan 

Mnrr»y 

Maaoogee 

Colambna,  (d^) . 

Newton 

Oooaee 

Oglethorpe 

Panlding 

Fiokena 

Pierce 

Pike 

Polk 

Polaski 

Pntnam 

Qoitman 

Kabnn  

Bandolph 

Blohmond 

Bockdale 

Sohlej 

Soreven 

Spalding 

Stewart 

Somter 

Talbot  

Taliaferro 

Tatnall 

Taylor 

Tel&ir 

Terrell 

Thomaa 

Towna 

Tronp 

Twiggs 

Union 

Upson 

Widker 

Walton 

Ware 

Warren 

Washington 

Wayne 

Webster 

White 

Whitfield 

WUoox 

WUkea 

Wilkinson 

Worth 


W.H.Ba«8 

Thomas  Philpot 

Joel  T.  Johnson 

C.W.  Seidell 

John  J.  Bledsoe 

David  Knott 

D.M.  Brown 

James  Panlk,  sr 

G.J.N.  Wilson 

W.R.Bemer 

Kev.  David  G.  Phillips . 

James  Hioks 

David  W.  Lester 

RtiT.  W.  S.  Bamsay  .... 

WiUiam  H.  Baldy 

John  B.  Mallard 


.Thomas  T.Wilbelt... 

J.ILZant 

Engene  H.Beok 

B.  A.Had8on 

John  M.  Skinner 

Bev.  W.  A.  Singleton. . 

R.H.Pearoe 

LmumM.  Aiken 

Alonso  H.  Freeman . . . 

Dr.  P.  C.Wilkin 

Thomas  L.  Lowis 

James  H.  PowtOl 

Andrew  Donn 

John  L.  Matthews 

W.H.Cocrofl  

Bev.  S.  H.  Henry 

N.G.Oattls 

George  M  Dews* 

Dr.  H.  T.Shaw 

Ber.  B.  F.  Anderson . . . 
Thomas  H. Dealer  .... 
L.J.Spiuks 

C.  J.  Comelison 

Dr.A.MMoore 

A.P.Tnmer ... 

T.L.  Pitman 

Bev.G.B.MoCaU 

J.  B.Beese 

Joel  £.  Smith 

La  Fayette  WaU 

Thomas  A.  Coleman  . . 

A.H.MoLaws 

J.C.Barton 

Bev.  John  N.  Hudson  . 
Dr.  W.  L.  Matthews. . . 
JamesO.A.Mmer.... 

W.H.  Harrison 

WiUiam  A.  WUson.... 

W.B.  Warthen 

Henry  D.Smith 

John  Hnghey 

Bev.  A. M.  Rhodes  .... 

J.D.Wynne 

L.M.Lennard 

O.D.Soott 

W.  B.  McConnell 

John  £.  Toole 

A.  E.  Nash 

Thomas  J.  Bntt 

Angnst  OS  J.  King 

.W.  a  Myers 


W.' 


Bnrwell  Sweat 

A.  S.  Moriian 

Dr.  Horatio  N.  Hollifleld . 

Rev.  A.  Clark 

H.L.MoLeDdon 

Rev.  J.  J.  Methvln 

J.  P.  Freeman 

John  A.  Tomberlln 

Bev.  F.  T.  Simpeon 

Franklin  Chambers 

J.MCHolaroan 


Sparta. 
Buchanan. 
Hamilton. 
HartwelL 
Franklin. 
MoDonon^ 
Perry. 
IrwinviUe. 
Jeflbrson. 
Montioello. 
Louisville. 
Wrightsvine. 
Haddock,  M.  and  A.&B. 
Dublin. 
Starkvilla 

WalthoarriUo,  Ho.  i  A. 
and  G.  &  R 


Yaldosta. 

Dahlonega 

Ogletborpeu 

DanielsvTUa. 

BnenaVlata. 

Thomaon. 

Darien. 

GreenviUsL 

Colquitt 

Alpharetta. 

Camilla. 

Forsyth. 

Mount  Y< 


Spi 
Col 


ring  Place. 
ilumDoib 


Do. 
Oxford. 
WatkinsTiDoL 
WinterriUa. 
Dallas. 
Jasper. 
Blaokshear. 
Mllner. 
Cedar  Town. 
Hawkinarilki 
Eatcmton. 
Hatcher's  StattOB. 
Clayton. 
Cnthbert 
Angusta. 
Conyers. 
Ellaville. 
Ogeechee. 
Snnny  Side. 
Lnmpkin. 
Amerions. 
Talbotton. 
Crawfordville. 
BeidsvUle. 
Butlen 
McBae. 
Dawson. 
ThomasviUa 
Hiwassee. 
LeGranga 
GH&woldvinew 
Blair  sville. 
Thomaston. 
La  Fayette. 

Waynesboroogli. 

Warrenton. 

Sandersville. 

Jessup. 

Preston. 

Nacooohee. 

Dalton. 

Abbeville. 

Washington. 

Irwinton. 

IsabeUa. 


*  Superintendent  city  schools. 
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ILUNOIS. 

SUMMARY  OP  STATISTICS. 


1874-75. 

1875-'76. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

PQPDI^TION  AMD  ATTBNBAKOB. 

%fldien  of  school  age,  (6-21) 

JbiTQlknl  in  nnblic  R<*hooTn 

•958,003 

685,676 

51,296 

11,451 
6.91 

785 
133 
478 

9,288 

12,330 

$48  21 

33  32 

1,357 

$1,000,000 

5,949.674 

455,605 

455,275 

•973,589 

667,446 

49,375 

11,693 

6.84 

822 

110 

627 

9,295 

12,826 

147  96 

33  30 

1,276 

$1,000,000 

6,021,094 

447,162 

980,211 

15,586 

"'"i8,'236 
1,921 

Enrolled  in  private  elementary  schools 

SCHOOLS. 

Hmnber  of  Bchool-houses  . ..-.-» ...... 

242 

Uoatbs schools  were snstained  ....... 

.07 

Nunber  of  irraded  schools  ........  .... 

37 

Kiimber  of  hish  schools  .............. 

23 

ffamber  of  orlVate  schools ............ 

49 

7 
496 

TfcACHKRS  AKD  THBIB  PAT. 

Isle  teachers  in  all  pablio  schools.... 
Fcmsle  teachers  in  all  public  school*.. 

Areragfi  monthly  salary  of  males 

Arsfa^B  monthly  salary  of  femi^es 

Tssfiham  in  nrrvate  imheolfl 

00 

81 

nrcon  Ain>  bxpbnditurb. 
Beeeinta  from  State  tax 

BfHfftintA  from  local  tax  .............. 

•71,420 
"524^936* 

fieoeipta  from  permanent  fond 

SeoeiDts  from  other  sonrces 

$8,443 

Total  receintfl 

7,860,554 

8,448,467 

587,913 

EjpcDditnre  for  sites,  buildings,  and 
rami  tore. 

£zpa>dttnre  for  libraries  and  appa- 
ratus. 

Expenditore  for  si^aries  of  teachers. . . 

E^enditore  for  fuel,  lights,  rent,  re- 
pans,  dtc 

864,934 

225,640 

5,326,780 
971,855 

864,934 

225,640 
381,586 

4,945,194 
t3, 223, 345 

2,251,490 

Total  exnenditnre. . .......... .. 

7,389,209 

8,168,539 

779.330 

■ 

8TATB  SCHOOL  FUJND. 

5,752,565 

(From  returns  of  Hon.  S.  M.  Etter,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  and 
report  lor  the  years  1675  and  1876.) 

*  Ylor  MX  of  Mhool  popnlatloii  see  Table  I  st  the  oloie  of  tbia  Tolmne. 

tTkis  donbtieM  iacniaee  •xpeoditores  for  sitee,  buildings,  and  fornitiiie,  and  for  Hbrariea  and  appa- 

mSTOSICAL  SKETCH  OF  THE  STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

AUTHOBimS. 

Ootrin^  Laws  of  the  United  States,  volume  tI  ;  Barnard's  Journal  of  Education. 
v«iiiiD6  xxiv,  pp.  243  246;  statutes  of  Illinois  from  lbl8 :  State  edilion  of  the  school 
Law  of  1872  with  amendments  to  1874 ;  and  report  of  the  State  superintendent  for 
tia  Tears  1875  and  1876. 
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78  REPORT   OF   THE  COMMISSIONER   OF  EDUCATION. 

BEGINNINGS. 

Illinois  entered  the  Union  Deeeinber  3, 1818.  The  convention  which  framed  tfais 
oonetitntion  under  which  it  was  admitted  accepted  on  August  26th  of  that  year  a 
proposition  made  by  Congress  April  18,  that  section  16  in  every  township  should  be 
granted  to  the  State  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants  of  said  township  for  school  purf 
poses ;  tliat  three-sixths  of  5  per  cent,  of  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  within  the 
State  sold  by  Congress  after  January  1, 1819,  should  be  appropriated  by  the  le^slator* 
for  the  encouragement  of  learning,  one-sixth  to  be  applied  to  a  college  or  university, 
and  that  36  sections,  or  one  entire  township,  with  one  previonsly  reserved  for  that 

I)nrpose,  should  be  reserved  for  the  use  of  a  seminary  of  learning  and  be  vested  in  the 
egislature  to  be  appropriated  solely  to  such  seminaiy.  From  these  reservations  for 
schools,  universitv,  and  seminary  have  nown :  (1)  The  State  school  fund,  consisting 
of  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  public  lands  devoted  to  the  encouragement  of  learnin|(^ 
less  the  sixth  part  above  excepted ;  (2)  the  college  or  university  fnnd,  consisting  of 
this  sixth  part ;  (3)  the  seminary  fond,  consisting  of  the  sales  of  seminary  lands,  aU 
which  lands  unsold  in  1861  were  given  to  the  agricultural  college  of  the  State;  (4)  the 
township  fund,  resulting  from  the  sales  of  sixteenth  section  lands.  To  these  several 
funds,  going  to  constitute  the  permanent  fund  for  aid  of  education  in  the  State,  was 
added  in  1835  the  county  school  fnnd,  composed  of  surplus  moneys  remaining  in  the 
hands  of  county  commissioners,  and  in  1837  the  surplus  revenue  fnnd,  distributed 
among  the  States  by  act  of  Congress  of  1836. 

EARLY  LEGISLATION  RESPECTING  SCHOOLS. 

Ample  as  were  the  provisions  made  for  the  promotion  of  education,  they  were  not 
fully  available  for  a  considerable  time.  The  early  settlers,  too,  were  busy  in  provid* 
ing  homes,  in  clearing  farms,  and  in  establishing  themselves  in  business.  Seven  years, 
therefore,  passed  before  a  general  school  law  was  enacted.  Then,  January  15,  1825; 
came  one  *^ providing  for  the  establishment  of  free  schools,"  with  an  admirable  preface 
and  with  the  following  provisions :  (1)  That  there  should  be  established  a  commoii 
school  or  schools  in  each  county  of  the  State,  to  be  open  and  free  to  every  class  of 
white  citizens  between  the  ages  of  5  and  21,  persons  o?er  21  to  be  admitted  on  snoh 
terms  as  the  trustees  of  the  school  district  might  prescribe ;  (2)  that  the  county  com- 
missioners' courts  should,  from  time  to  time,  lorm  school  distncts  in  their  respective 
counties  on  the  petition  of  a  majority  of  the  voters  within  a  contemplated  districtl 
no  district  to  have  lees  than  15  families ;  (3)  that  the  schools  of  each  district  should 
be  superintended  by  three  trustees,  elected  by  the  qualified  voters  at  a  called  meetin^^, 
and  have  their  interests  cared  for  oy  a  clerk,  a  treasurer,  an  assessor,  and  a  collector, 
chosen  at  the  same  meeting,  the  trustees  being  empowered  to  examine  and  hire 
teachers  and  hold  and  lease  property  for  the  benefit  of  the  district  schools,  and  beings 
required  to  make  report  annuaUy  to  the  county  commissioners'  court  of  the  number 
of  children  of  school  age,  the  number  attending  school,  and  the  time  a  school  was 
held,  with  the  probable  expense  of  it ;  (4^  that  the  schools  should  be  sustained  partlj 
by  local  taxes  on  the  property  within  and  oelonging  to  the  people  of  the  district,  partly 
by  the  proceeds  of  the  sixteenth  section  lands  paid  over  by  the  county  treasurer,  and 

gartly  by  a  State  apportionment  derived  from  |2  out  of  every  $100  received  into  the 
tate  treasury,  and  from  five-sixths  of  the  interest  arising  frx>m  the  school  frind ;  thie 
State  pavment,  however,  not  to  be  made  till  the  next  census  should  be  taken.  The 
care  of  this  school  fund  was,  b^  the  same  law,  committed  to  the  auditor  and  secretary 
of  state,  under  the  direction  of  the  governor,  and  the  inhabitants  of  each  district  were 
empowered  to  make  at  either  their  regular  or  specially  called  meetings  aU  needfol 
regulations  for  building  or  repairing  sonool-houses,  and  for  supplying  them  with  fumi* 
ture  and  firewood^  while  the  clerk  of  each  county  commissioners  court  was  requirod 
to  make  out  and  forward  to  the  secretary  of  state,  by  the  Ist  of  December  in  every 
year,  an  abstract  of  the  reports  made  by  the  trustees  of  school  districts  in  his  county 
as  to  the  school  population,  school  attendance,  school  term,  and  expense, attending  this. 
The  force  of  this  law  was  ||;reatly  weakened  by  one  approved  February  17. 1827, 
which  repealed  the  clause  requiring  15  families  for  each  new  school  district,  maae  tax- 
ation for  the  full  or  half  support  of  district  schools  optional  with  the  voters  of  the 
district,  and  forbade  the  taxation  of  any  individual  for  the  support  of  any  firee  school 
unless  his  or  her  consent  had  first  been  obtained  in  writing. 

Laws  for  the  care  of  the  school  lands  and  proper  disposition  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
sale  of  them  through  three  township  trustees  of  school  lands  and  a  county  school 
commissioner  seem  to  have  been  the  only  general  ones  relating  to  school  interests  fron^ 
this  time  till  March  4, 1837.  Then,  an  act  amendatory  of  the  several  preceding  acts  in 
relation  to  common  schools  made  provision  for  the  incorporation  of  townships;  for  the 
election  of  five  township  trustees  of  schools  in  place  of  the  three  trustees  of  sdiool  landa 
in  case  of  such  incorporation ;  for  their  subsequent  superintendence  of  ''  the  business 
and  afiairs  of  the  township  in  relation  to  education  and  schools  generaUy  f  and  for 
annual  reports  by  them  to  the  school  commissioner  of  their  county  of  the  amount  of 
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priocipftl  And  interest  of  townahip  school  funds  on  hand  or  appropriated  at  the  time  of 
the  report;  of  the  nnmher  of  schools  kept  and  scholars  taaght  within  their  township 
and  length  of  the  school  term ;  of  the  amount  of  interest  received  from  school  com- 
nissioner  of  the  oonnty ;  and  of  the  amonnt  of  money  expended  for  any  other  purpose 
than  paying  teachers  of  schools,  with  specification  of  the  object  or  objects  of  such 
payment.  In  this  law  appears  the  first  requirement  for  a  certificate  of  qualification 
noD  the  township  trustees  before  any  teacher  could  be  paid  out  of  the  school  funds. 
In  act  slightly  amendatory  of  this  was  passed  January  18, 1840,  and.  another  February 
9;  of  the  same  year. 

Febroary  26, 1841.  came  a  complete  revision  of  the  school  laws,  restoring  the  three 
township  trustees  or  school  lands  for  the  care  of  the  sixteenth  sections,  confirming  the 
system  of  a  county  school  commissioner  for  sale  of  these  lands  and  investment  of  the 
poceeds ;  and  directing  that  all  the  profits  arising  from  sales  and  interest  from  the 
mvested  funds  should  be  applied  to  the  support  and  maintenance  of  common  schools. 
As  many  of  these  schools  as  the  inhabitants  should  desire  were  to  be  established  in 
each  school  district,  and  for  each  school  organized  three  trtistees  were  to  be  elected,  to 
have  a  general  supervision  of  its  management  and  to  see  that  a  schedule  of  attendance 
WIS  kept  by  the  teacher.  This  schedule  was  to  be  closed  and  summed  up  every  six 
months,  and  the  teacher  to  be  paid  according  to  the  attendance  and  the  time  the 
lebool  was  kept.  In  case  of  the  incorporation  of  townships,  the  provisions  of  the  pre- 
ceding law  as  to  five  trustees  of  schools  instead  of  three  trustees  of  school  lands  were 
-  to  houLj  with  some  enlargement  of  the  powers  conferred,  and  especially  the  power  of 
examining  teachers  before  giving  the  certificate  of  oualification,  without  which  no 
compensation  could  be  drawn  from  the  school  fund.  The  rather  anomalous  provision, 
almost  peculiar  to  this  State,  of  three  school  directors  to  be  elected  in  each  district  or 
an  incorporated  township  for  a  term  of  two  years  was  also  introduced  into  this  law ; 
ttese  directors  to  he  additional  to  the  three  trustees  of  each  school  and  to  the  five 
township  tarustees  of  schools,  and  to  have  the  care  of  building  school-houses,  supplying 
tiiem  with  furniture,  employing  teachers,  visiting  the  schools,  making  regulations  for 
them,  and  making  out  bienniafly  for  the  township  treasurer  a  schedule  oi  the  number 
of  all  white  children  in  their  district  of  20  years  old  and  under  as  a  basis  for  the  ap- 
portionment of  the  school  funds.  This  act  repealed  all  acts  inconsistent  with  itself^  in- 
cluding the  objectionable  one  of  February  17, 1827,  and  became  for  the  time  the  one 
school  law  of  the  State. 

PROVISION  FOR  6TATB  AND  COUNTY  SUPERVISION. 

None  of  the  preceding  laws  made  any  provision  for  supervision  of  the  schools  be- 
yond what  could  be  exercised  by  the  omcers  of  districts,  who  were  often  ignorant, 
narrow  minded,  and  unfit  for  supervising  school  methods  and  school  work.  The  need 
of  something  more  than  this  of  course  became  apparent  as  the  schools  increased. 
Aeeordingly,  in  an  act  approved  February  26, 1845,  an  effort  was  made  to  remedy  the 
defect  by  making  the  secretary  of  state  ex  officio  State  superintendent  of  common 
•ebools,and  the  county  school  commissioners  ex  pfficio  county  superintendents;  the 
latter  to  visit  and  inspect  the  schools,  examine  and  license  teachers,  and  make  annual 
report  to  the  State  superintendent;  the  former  to  act  as  their  adviser,  to  recommend 
text  books,  maps,  charts,  and  apparatus,  to  endeavor  to  reduce  to  a  uniform  system  the 
Deans  of  supporting  common  schools  thronghout  the  State,  and  to  make  biennial  re- 
ports respecting  them  to  the  governor.  In  other  respects  the  provisions  of  the  act 
were  essentially  the  same  as  those  of  1841,  except  that  instruction  in  the  schools  was 
in  the  later  act  required  to.  be  wholly  in  English,  and  that  the  inhabitants  of  dis- 
tricts were  authorized  to  determine  by  a  vote  of  the  minority,  at  their  annual  May 
meetinir,  whether  they  would  tax  themselves  for  the  support  of  schools,  for  building 
or  repairing  school-houses,  or  for  other  school  purposes,  not  to  exceed  15  cents  on 
every  $100. 

Supervision  through  a  secretary  of  state,  whose  duties  confined  him  almost  wholly 
to  the  capital,  did  not  meet  the  need,  and  February  18, 1854,  the  separate  office  of 
State  saperintendent  of  public  instruction  was  created  and  directed  to  be  filled  at  the 
general  election  in  November,  1855,  and  biennially  thereafter.  The  duties  prescribed 
were  kindred  with  those  directed  in  the  act  of  1845,  with  the  important  addition  that  he 
ihoold  visit  every  county  at  least  once  during  his  term  of  office :  should  confer  with 
school  officers  as  to  the  manner  of  conducting  schools ;  should  deliver  a  public  lecture 
oo  edortition  to  the  teachers  and  people,  if  deemed  practicable :  and  should  perform  such 
other  do  ties  as  would  tend  to  advance  the  interests  of  education.  'Until  the  election  of 
the  aaperiotendent  thus  provided  for,  the  office  was  to  be  filled  by  appointment  of  the 

Svemor,  the  incumbent  to  receive  $1,500  annual  salary  and  to  report  to  the  next  leg- 
■tive  assemblv  a  bill  for  a  system  of  free  school  education  thronghout  the  State,  as 
well  as  for  a  uniform  ad  valorem  tax  on  property  for  the  support  of  schools. 

A  FULL  STATE  SYSTEM. 

Mr.  Hinian  Edwards,  appointed  by  the  governor  the  first  State  superintendent  under 
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the  ftboye  named  act,  had  the  hoDor  of  framing  the  bill  for  nnifioation  of  the  State 
school  system.  Meeting  with  ready  acceptance  from  the  legislatare,  it  took  the  form 
of  law  Febmary  15,  1^.  This  law  deferred  till  November,  1856,  the  election  of  a 
State  snperintendent  by  the  people ;  distinctly  respecitied  and  somewhat  enlarged  the 
duties  he  most  perform  and  the  powers  he  might  exercise ;  retained  the  connty  school 
oommissioners  as  connty  superintendents,  with  the  same  township  and  district  school 
boards,  bnt  with  improved  provisions  as  to  duties  and  reports ;  authorized  the  forma- 
tion of  district  libraries ;  forbade  the  employment  of  a  teacher  for  a  pnblic  school 
without  a  legal  certificate  of  qualification ;  prescribed  a  State  tax  of  two  mills  on  the 
dollar,  to  be  added  annually  to  the  6  per  cent,  revenue  from  the  school  funds,  witL 
Bach  additional  local  tax  as  should  be  determined  by  the  township  board  to  be  neces- 
sary for  supplying  deficiencies  in  the  fund  for  paying  teachers  and  for  extending  the 
terms  of  school,  after  the  State  and  common  school  fund  should  be  exhausted,  tul  at 
least  the  six  months'  minimum  required  of  them  should  be  reached.  For  purchasina 
school  sites,  erecting  school-houses,  and  repairing  and  improving  these,  the  directors  ol 
districts  were  authorized  to  borrow  money  at  not  more  than  10  per  cent,  per  annum, 
and  to  issue  bonds  for  the  payment  of  the  same  in  sums  not  less  than  (100  each. 

The  system  thus  inaugurated — the  first  which  really  made  schools  free  by  providing 
ibr  a  sufficient  State  and  local  tax  for  their  support — continues  substantially  the  State 
qrertem  to  this  day,  with  little  alteration  except  in  some  details.  The  same  State, 
county,  township,  and  district  school  offices  are  continued,  but  the  terms  of  State  and 
eounty  superintendents  have  been  lengthened  to  four  years;  the  township  trustees, 
now  consisting  of  three  members,  serve  individually  for  terms  of  three  years,  one  being 
cAianged  each  year ;  and  the  same  is  the  case  with  the  district  school  directors.  The 
power  of  revoking,  Ibr  immorality,  incompetency,  and  other  sufficient  caueOj  the  cer- 
tificate granted  to  a  teacher  on  examination,  has  been  ^ven  the  county  superintendent 
in  addition  to  his  previous  powers ;  and  that  of  dismissing  any  teacher  employed  by 
them,  fbr  like  cause,  has  been  given  the  board  of  district  school  directors.  Explicit 
permission  for  the  establishment  of  high  schools  is  given  to  townships  on  the  petition 
of  50  voters  15  days  before  a  regular  election  of  trustees  and  on  a  vote  of  a  minority 
in  favor  of  a  high  school  at  the  election.  Two  or  more  townships  may  cooperate  in 
the  establishment  and  support  of  such  a  school  on  such  terms  as  they  agree  on  between 
themselves*  F6r  school  districts  with  not  less  than  2,000  inhabitants,  not  governed  by 
any  special  act,  there  is  provided  a  board  of  education  of  6  members  and  3  additional 
ones  for  every  additional  10,000  iiihabitauts,  the  members  iodividnally  to  serve  3 
years,  and  one-third  to  be  changed  by  election  each  year.  Such  boards,  and  especially 
those  of  cities  with  over  100,000  inhabitants,  have  considerably  larger  powers  given 
tiiiem  than  are  possessed  by  the  ordinary  boards  of  districts. 

The  State  institution  Ibr  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  was  founded  1839,  that  for 
tiie  blind  in  1849,  that  for  feeble-minded  children  in  1865,  all  at  Jacksonville. 

Two  normal  universities  and  a  county  normal  school  have  been  added  to  the  State 

Sstem  under  acts  of  February  18, 1857,  March  9, 1869,  and  March  15, 1869,  and  the 
iinois  Industrial  University  in  1867.  A  State  reform  school  was  established  at 
Pontiao  in  1671.  The  election  of  women  to  school  offices  was  authorized  April  3, 1873 ; 
and  the  rights  of  colored  children  to  an  education  in  the  State  schools,  glanced  at  in  a 
preceding  law,  were  emphatically  recognized  March  24, 1874. 

ADBONISTRATION. 

The  succession  of  superintendents  of  instruction  has  been  as  follows:  Ninian  Ed- 
wards, 1854-'56;  W.  H.  PoweU,  1856-^;  Newton  Bateman,  1858-^62;  W.  H.  PoweU, 
second  term,  1862-'64 ;  Newton  Batemao,  again,  1864-^74 ;  S.  M.  Etter,  1875-*79. 

ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PBOGRB88. 

While  it  is  admitted  that  apathy  and  ignorance  prevaU  in  some  quarters,  and  re- 
missness in  duty  and  want  of  qualifications  are  recoraed  against  the  names  of  many 
school  officers  and  teachers,  the  snperintendent  is  convinced  that  the  existing  evils  are 
fsst  disappearing  and  that  the  people  realize  the  importance  of  supporting^  none  bnt 
good  schools  and  of  employing  none  but  good  teachers.  The  teachers'  institutes  and 
teachers'  drills  in  the  various  counties  have  had  a  very  largely  increased  attendance 
and  have  continued  for  a  longer  time  during  the  past  two  years  than  ever  before  in 
ilie  same  period.  There  is  in  all  parts  of  the  State  an  increasing  demand  for  better 
teachers.  The  standard  of  the  examinations,  both  State  and  county,  has  been  raised 
to  satisfy  this  demand,  and  the  connty  superintendents  have  been  more  active  and 
more  vigilant  in  the  peiformance  of  their  duties  than  perhaps  ever  previously. — (Report 
for  1875-76  of  State  superintendent,  Hon.  S.  M.  Etter,  p.  6.) 

SCHOOL  EXPBNDITURRS. 

The  sum  expended  for  public  school  purposes  in  1876— $8,268,539.58— is  greatly 
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kiger  than  it  was  for  1875.  In  addition  to  this  there  is  a  large  snm  paid  annaall^  for 
the  Hii^Kyrt  of  private  schools,  bnt  it  has  been  Impossible,  thas  far,  to  obtain  reliable 
infoniiatiDn  as  to  its  amount.  The  State  saperintendent  believes,  however,  that  the 
■oney  expended  in  many  districts  is  far  in  excess  of  what  is  absolntely  required  for 
fbe  snpport  of  efQcient  schools;  that  school  directors  frequently  expend  money  nn- 
nensnrily  for  school  houses,  furniture,  &c.,  while  too  often,  anxious  to  curtail  ex|>en- 
tsi,  they  redaoe  the  pay  of  teachers,  when  they  should  economize  in  other  directions. 
The  tendency  in  the  State,  for  some  years,  has  been  to  erect  large  and  expensive  school 
teildingSy  otfcen  ^aborately  ornamented,  thus  creating  an  enormous  indebtedness 
whieh,  in  many  localities,  has  been  the  means  of  seriously  affecting  the  efftciency  of 
tlie  schools  by  rendering  it  impossible  to  pay  salaries  large  enough  to  secure  well 
qualified  teachers.  The  superintendent  earnestly  urges  upon  school  officers  the  neces- 
oiy  of  rednoing  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  schools  to  the  lowest  possible  sum  on 
vhieh  good  schools  can  be  maintained,  and  thinks  that  unless  this  is  done  speedily 
tiiere  is  great  danger  of  a  reaction  in  school  sentiment  that  will  seriously  affect  the  cause 
«f  edneation  in  the  State.— (Report  of  State  superintendent  1875-76,  pp.  15, 16.) 

kinderoXrtbn. 

Beports.have  been  received  from  7  Kindergarten,  all  located  in  Chicago.  The  oldest 
of  them,  c^f^nized  in  1871,  tanght  by  Miss  Sarah  Eddy,  in  addition  to  its  Kindergarten 
•niper,  admitting  children  from  3  to  7  years  of  age,  has  a  school  in  which  the  primary 
£i^iah  branches,  with  Kindergarten  employments,  are  taught  to  children  as  old  as  12 
JHO.  It  is  intended  to  make  this  a  genuine  industrial  and  technical  art  school,  based 
vpaa  FrcBbeFs  deyeloping  method.  Lessons  in  dancing  are  given,  for  the  physical 
development  of  the  children.  The  total  number  of  children  attending  the  7  schools  is 
190;  number  of  assistant  teachers,  13.  The  age  for  admission  in  a  majority  of  these 
ickoolfl  is  3  to  7  years ;  the  hours  of  daily  study  are  generally  about  3,  sometimes  4. — 
(Beuma  and  circular  from  Miss  Eddy's  school.) 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

BELLEVILLE. 

PMio  tdtool  offidaU. — These  are  a  board  of  education  of  6  members,  of  whom  one- 
diird  go  oat  of  office  each  year,  and  a  city  superintendent  of  schools,  who  is  ex  officio 
woretazy  of  the  board. 

Jlsttgfict, — Population,  12,000;  children  of  school  age,  (6-21,)  4,467;  pupils  enrolled 
IB  pabhe  schools,  1,834  ^Increase  for  the  year,  93 ;  number  of  teachers  employed :  men, 
13;  wtMDsn,  27 — total,  40;  average  number  belonging,  1,663;  average  daily  attend- 
1808,1,575. 
jBnMrfci. — An  increased  efficiency  in  the  schools  is  reported.  Notwithstanding  the 
'e  of  a  large  debt,  favorable  results  have  been  observed  during  the  past  three 
There  is  a  more  thorough  discipline ;  the  pupils  like  the  schools  better ;  in  the 
y  grades  the  number  of  pupils  is  more  equally  divided  among  the  teachers ;  the 
work  of  three  years  has  been  done  in  two,  and  the  course  of  instruction  is  more  uni- 
I  and  systematic  throughout.  The  natural  sciences,  music,  drawing,  and  German 
I  their  share  of  attention.    Yooal  music,  with  the  aid  oi  a  special  teacher,  has 

J  a  favorite  study  with  both  teachers  and  pupils.    The  study  of  drawing  was 

iaCrodooed  two  years  ago  and  has  proved  advantageous.  The  study  of  German  has 
been  Soand  to  be  not  only  not  a  hindrance  to  progress  in  other  branches,  bnt  even  a 
Up.  The  high  school  numbers  88  pupils  enrolled.— (Report  of  board  of  education 
asd  Saperintendent  Henry  Raab,  1875-76.) 

CHICAGO. 

Ofteen, — A  board  of  education  of  15  members,  with  a  clerk,  assistant  clerk,  building 
aad  supply  agent,  school  agent,  city  superintendent  of  schools,  assistant  superintendent, 
meriotendent  of  music,  superintendent  of  drawing,  and  superintendent  of  German. 
SMhfie». —  Population  of  city  by  census  of  October,  1876, 425,000;  children  of  school 
,  (6-21,)  110,184;  enrolled  In  public  schools,  51,128,  besides  27,637  in  private  and 
1  schools;  average  attendance,  35,970;  public  school  buildings,  71;  sittings 
I  J,  39,233;  teachers,  (male,  37;  female,  680,)  717.  Reoeipts  for  schools:  from 
But  fonds,  $108,372;  fh>m  State  tax,  (120,581 ;  fh)m  local  tax,  1620,842-;  total, 
1^794.  Expenditures  for  schools :  for  sites,  buildings,  and  furniture,  ^4,403 ;  for 
wpjffiiiim  and  teaching,  $588,721;  for  incidental  expenses,  $146,305;  total,  $829,429. 
i  per  capita,  $ld.7a 

-A  report  of  a  special  committee  of  the  board  of  education  on  changes  and 
■nuoent  in  school  management,  adopted  June  20,  1876,  recommended,  among 
r  things,  the  following:  that  principals  should  spend  from  o^e-third  to  two-thirds 
air  time  hi  instruction ;  that  in  all  school  buildings  with  an  average  of  63  seats  to 
•■MR  tiwre  sboold  he  bnt  one  teacher ;  and  that  the  normal  school  be  made  a  depart- 
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ment  of  the  high  school  i^d  one  or  more  of  the  teachers  in  the  normal  school  he  dis- 
pensed with.  The  salary  of  the  sn^rintendent  it  was  recommended  should  be  made 
|3|600;  that  of  the  assistant  superintendent.  ^,000;  those  of  the  superintendents  of 
mnsio  and  drawing,  (1,500  each,  and  that  of  tne  superintendent  of  German,  ti,200f  with 
corresponding  reductions  in  lower  salaries.  The  report  having  been  adopted,  these 
changes  seemed  to  be  settled ;  but  at  a  subsequent  meetiujp  of  the  board  a  rnrtlier 
reduction  of  salaries  was  made  in  accordance  with  the  wish  of  the  city  council,  and  the 
superin tendencies  of  music  and  drawing  cut  away.  The  average  reduction  of  salaries 
was  25  per  cent.— (Return  of  Superintendent  Pickard  to  Bureau  of  Education  and  re- 
ports in  the  Chicago  department  of  niinois  Schoolmaster,  July  to  October,  1876.) 

DECATUR. 

Officers.— A  board  of  education  of  three  membersi  one  of  whom  goes  out  of  office  each 
^ear,  and  a  city  superintendent,  who  is  also  clerk  of  the  board. 

5totw(M».— Population,  10,000;  children  of  school  age,  (6-21.)  2,595;  different  pupils 
'enrolled,  1,868;  average  number  belonging,  1,449;  average  daily  attendance,  1,363; 
teachers  employed,  29;  expenditures  during  the  year,  $25,718.86.  The  average  per 
«ent.  of  attendance  was  94 ;  number  of  tarainesses,  2,134 ;  number  of  pupils  neither 
absent  nor  tardy,  44 ;  number  not  absent,  448.  Cost  per  pupil  on  average  daily  attend- 
ance, (18.87 ;  on  average  number  belonging,  (17.75. 

Bmarka,— The  schools  are  classed  as  primary,  intermediate,  grammar,  and  high. 
The  enrolment  in  the  high  school  numbered  208 ;  average  number  belonging,  159 ;  aver- 
age daily  attendance,  153.  The  course  of  study  lasts  four  years.— (Report  of  the 
board,  1876,  E.  A.  Gastman,  superintendent.) 

BtX3IN. 

Officers, — A  board  of  education  of  —  members,  with  a  superintendent  of  schools. 

Statistics, — Estimated  population,  9,000 ;  children  of  school  age,  2,426 ;  sittings  in  the 
schools,  1,089;  pupils  enrolled,  1,037 ;  average  daily  attendance,  933 ;  per  cent,  of  attend- 
ance each  month,  95. 12;  receipts  for  school  purposes,  (33,243;  expenditures,  (17,464. 

Notes, — The  percentage  of  children  enrolled  is  becoming  less  rather  than  greater,  ow- 
ing to  lack  of  school  accommodations  and  the  rapid  increase  of  school  population.  The 
high  school  had  77  on  its  list  and  about  70  in  average  attendanoe.---(  Report  of  C.  F. 
Kmiball,  superintendent,  for  1875-76.) 

PEORIA. 

OJJoer«.— A  board  of  school  inspectors  of  19  members,  2' from  6ach  ward,  and  the 
mayor  of  the  city  ex  officio.  There  appears  to  be  no  city  superintendent  of  schools, 
though  one  is  provided  for  in  the  rules  of  the  board. 

Statistics. — ^Number  of  persons  of  school  age,  7,222 ;  number  of  persons  enrolled  in 
public  schools,  4,104;  average  number  belonging,  2,879;  average  daily  attendMice, 
2,659 ;  per  cent,  of  attendance  on  number  belonging,  92.36 ;  number  of  pupils  attending 
other  schools,  1,508.  The  increase  during  the  year  in  the  enrolment  was  91 ;  in  the 
average  number  belonging,  165 ;  and  in  tne  average  daily  attendance,  146.  Expend- 
itures duringthe  year,  (49,884.38. 

Semarks,-^rhe  schools  are  graded  as  primary,  grammar,  and  high,  each  grade 
embracing  4  years,  and  the  latter  including  both  classical  and  scientiho  courses.  The 
enrolment  at  the  high  school  was  232 ;  average  attendance,  148,  a  greater  number  than 
ever  before. 

During  the  year  no  special  teachers  in  mnsic  and  drawing  were  employed,  owing  to 
the  necessity  for  economy ;  consequently,  the  science  of  these  studies  has  been  some- 
what neglected,  though  the  exercises  in  them  have  not  been  given  np. — (Peoria  report, 
1875-76.) 

SPRINGFIELB. 

Officers,— A  board  of  education  of  9  members,  holding  for  three  ye^^  one-third  go- 
ing out  each  year.  The  president  of  the  board  is  elected  from  among  the  number; 
its  secretary  is  superintendent  of  city  schools. 

Statistics, —  Enrolment  in  public  schools,  2,616;  average  number  belonging,  2,034; 
average  attendance,  1,977.  Per  cent,  of  attendance  on  average  number  belonging,  97.2 ; 
on  number  registered,  75.6.  Expenditures  for  public  schools,  (33,751.59.  Cost  per 
capita,  (on  average  attendance,)  (1.71. 

Remarks. — ^There  is  a  gain  over  the  previous  year  of  66  in  the  number  registered,  of 
102  in  the  average  number  belonging,  of  100  in  the  average  attendance^  and  a  decrease 
of  324  in  the  number  of  cases  of  tara^ness.  The  avera^  attendance  is  computed  on 
the  whole  number  registered.  The  schools  below  the  high  are  divided  into  8  grades, 
each  occupying  one  year.  In  the  high  school  two  courses  are  provided,  English  and 
classical,  each  of  4  years.  The  nnmoer  of  pupils  enrolled  in  this  school  was  193 ;  av- 
erage attendance,  162.  A  class  of  22  was  graduated  in  1876,  of  whom  14  were  young 
women.    A  general  improvement  in  the  public  schools  is  reported.    An  attempt  has 
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beat  made  to  rmise  the  grade  of  inBtmction  and  perfect  some  improvements  lately  in- 
tndoeed.— (Spriogfield  report,  1875-'76,  Andrew  M.  Brooks,  superintendent.) 

OTHBR  CITIES. 

For  ftatifltieB  of  t^e  sebool  systems  of  other  cities  of  the  State,  see  their  returns  in 
TMt  Uy  in  Uio  appendix  of  this  volume. 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

N031£AL  SCHOOLS. 

IWmoJB  Siaie  Ntmnal  University,  Normal,  organized  in  1857,  has  a  three  years'  course 
of  iartruotion  in  its  normal  department,  in  which  were  engaged,  in  1876,  404  students, 
1^  men  and  223  women,  besides  260  in  the  high  school  department.  Twenty  students 
vere  gradoated  from  the  normal  department  in  1876,  of  whom  all  but  3  engaged 
in  teachiiig ;  1  of  these  went  to  college,  1  entered  upon  the  study  of  medicine,  and  1 
fitd.  Tbe  sehool  has  a  philoeophical  cabinet  and  apparatus,  a  good  chemical  labora- 
lBC7,a  Tarylarf^  and  well  arranged  museum  of  natural  history,  a  model  school,  and  a 
ikniy  of  aboot  1,000  volumes.  Tuition  is  free  to  normal  pupils.  The  State  appro- 
priation for  1B76  was  t24,700.--(Retum  for  1876.) 

Bmihm  m  IlHmris  Normal  UnkferHty,  Carbondale,  opened  in  1874,  had  its  origin  in  an 
aet  of  tbe  State  legislature  of  1869.  The  course  of  study  goes  over  the  whole  curricu- 
Im  of  school  Btndies,  from  the  alphabet  to  nearly  the  completion  of  a  collegiate  edu- 


It  gives  especial  attention  to  those  branches  which  require  the  use  of  the 
iihaiiiiig  and  peroeptive  faculties,  without  neglecting  fhoee  which  demand  the  use  of 
tbe  imagination  and  reason.  Practical  attention  is  devoted  to  physics,  chemistry,  nat- 
tial  history,  sarveying,  and  language,  and  the  student  is  not  only  taught  to  know 
bat  to  do  the  work  of  the  branches  which  he  pnrsues.  He  is  also  required  to  give 
inrtraekum  in  all  that  lie  learns.  Lectures  are  given  by  the  principal  on  the  history 
•ad  aaeoee  of  pedagogy  and  on  the  methods  both  of  learning  and  teaching.  There  are 
rl— ii  I?  and  aeientifio  courses,  the  former  extending  over  4  years,  the  latter  3.  There 
vera  196  stadents  engaged  in  normal  and  normal  preparatory  studies  in  1876,  of  whom 
110  wi»e  men  and  86  women,  and  5  graduates,  all  of  them  now  teaching.  There  is  a 
Bteary  of  2,357  volumes,  of  which  376  are  pedagogical  works.  Tuition  is  generally 
fiee.    State  appropriation  in  1976,  $19,350.— (Catalogue,  1875-^6,  and  return,  1876.) 

Omk  Cammtif  IfcrmaloMd  Training  School,  Englewood,  was  established  by  the  county 
rf^Cook  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  competent  teachers  for  the  public  schools,  and  the 
iat  elaaa  was  reoeived  in  1867.  Since  then  608  students  have  been  received  into  the 
aoni^  department,  of  whom  169  completed  the  required  course  of  study  and  received 
iipfonasL  The  dengn  of  the  school  is  strictly  professional.  The  course  of  study  lasts 
3  yavB.  Tuition  is  free  to  residents  of  the  county.  County  appropriation  received  in 
1:£^  flSyOOO  ;  nnmber  of  students,  315,  (50  men  and  165  women ;)  graduates,  29. 

^  %m  Commhf  NormalSckooly  Peoria,  was  established  under  an  act  of  the  State  legis- 
approved  March  15,  1869.  It  is  supported  by  annual  appropriations  by  the 
I  of  sopervieors  of  Peoria  County  and  is  governed  by  a  board  of  education  elected 
^  them.  The  aim  of  the  school  is  more  especially  to  impart  thorough  instruction  in 
the  branches  taught  in  the  common  schools,  and  in  the  best  methods  of  teaching  those 
hriaahm  The  school  received  an  appropriation  of  |5,000  from  the  county  in  1876  for 
m  mpport.  Tuition  is  free  to  residents  of  the  county.  Nnmber  of  students,  98,  (31 
mm  aiid  67  women ;)  graduates,  10,  of  whom  9  are  teaching.— (Catalogue  and  return 

nc  Oerwym  Ecangelioal  Lutheran  Normal  School,  now  located  at  Addison,  organized 
ia  1817,  at  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  offers  free  tuition  in  a  course  of  instruction  covering  5 
rcao.  The  normal  students  in  1876  numbered  136,  (all  men  ;)  graduates,  21,  all  of  them 
tMcfaiof^.— (Return  for  1676.) 

Sorthwettem  German- English  Normal  /^cft^  Galena,  is  a  private  institution  under 
^  anspioee  of  the  Northwestern  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  or- 
cmiaf^  in  1868,  having  a  three  yean*'  course  of  instmction  and  71  pupils,  (56  men  and 
U  women.)    Graduates,  3,  of  whom  2  are  teaching.— (Return  for  1876.) 

IW  mm  mat  department  of  the  Chicago  Hioh  School,  organized  in  1856,  reports  an  at- 
tatawe  of  139  women  npon  its  two  years^  course  of  study,  and  35  graduates  in  1876, 
lief  whom  were  engaged  in  teaching.— (Return  for  1876.) 

IWJfarttow  lUinoia  Normal  In$Htute,  in  connection  with  the  normal  department  of 
•  University,  offers  an  opportunity  for  teachers  to  pursue  professional  studied 
ition.— (Circular  for  1876.) 
^  *  Gndergarten  Training  School,  (Chicago,  was  opened  in  1876  and  bad,  at  date  of 
^■a^iO  pnpils.  It  is  nnder  the  management  of  3  women,  all  principals  of  Kinder- 
pMi  l»  tte  elty.  The  course  of  study  lasts  from  one  to  three  years ;  tuittoo,  |75  an- 
Vi^^*«{Cfa«iilarand  return  for  1876.) 
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SCHOOL  JOURNAL. 

llie  niinoiB  Schoolmaster,  which  had  saooessively  absorbed  into  itself  the  niinoU 
Teacher  and  Chicafi^  Sohoolmastery  after  long  and  faithfol  service  in  the  cause  of  eda- 
cation  and  in  the  Improyement  of  tiie  teachers  of  the  State,  ceased  its  pablicatioo  witk 
the  December  number  of  1876,  in  order  to  form  a  union  with  the  Educational  Weekly, 
to  be  published  in  Chicago  fjpom  the  beginning  of  1877. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBUO  HIGH  6CHOOIJ9. 

The  most  minute  official  information  received  respecting  this  important  cIsm  of 
schools  for  1875-76  is  that  given  in  printed  reports  from  Belleville,  Decatur,  Elgin, 
Peoria,  and  Springfield,  and  in  written  returns  from  Alton,  Bloomington,  Chicago, 
Galesbnrg,  Jacksonville,  Qnincy,  and  Rock  Island.  Of  these,  Alton  and  Galesborg  re- 
turn  5  high  schools  without  statistics  respecting  them ;  Qnincy  3,  with  only  fartbei 
mention  of  6  teachers.  The  remainder  t)resent  a  total  of  24  high  schools  with  64 
teachers,  2,246  enrolled  pupils,  and  an  average  attendance  of  1,552,  excluding  Bock 
Island,  where  this  last  item  is  not  given.  Chicago  alone  had  in  her  4  schools  in  1876  a 
total  enrolment  of  1,200,  with  884  in  average  attendance,  under  33  teachers. 

In  the  report  of  Superintendent  Etter,  received  after  the  preceding  statement  was 
prepared,  tnere  are  said  to  have  been  133  high  schools  in  the  State  in  1875  and  110  in 
1876.  The  nnmber  of  teachers  and  pupils  in  these,  however,  is  not  given,  nor  is  thi 
course  of  study  in  them  shown.  If  the  same  proportion  should  hold  throughout  the 
State  as  in  the  schools  above  given,  we  should  have  12,458' pupils  enrolled  for  1875  and 
10,303  for  1876. 

PRIVATE  SECONDART  SCHOOLS. 

In  1  school  for  boys,  6  for  girls,  and  14  for  both  sexes,  outside  of  the  public  schod 
mtem,  there  have  been  reported  to  this  Bureau  3,228  pupils  under  161  teachers.  Oi 
these,  586  are  in  classical  studies,  456  in  modem  languages,  134  preparing  for  a  dafr 
Bioal  course  in  college  and 62  for  a  scientific  course.  Drawing,  mechanicafor  freehand 
or  both,  is  taught  in  13  of  these  schools,  vocal  music  in  19.  and  instmmental  music  in 
18.  Chemical  laboratories  are  reported  by  8,  philosophical  apparatus  by  12,  aodlibn^ 
ries  of  100  to  3,000  volumes  by  12,  the  whole  number  of  volumes  being  8,884.— (Betnnu 
to  Bureau  of  Education  for  1876.) 

PREPARATORY  SCHOOLS  AND  DEPARTBfENTS. 

Two  preparatory  schools  report  for  1876  a  total  of  21  teachers  with  136  pupils,  ol 
whom  103  were  preparing  for  a  classical  collegiate  and  33  for  a  scientific  oourBO.  Onl5 
1  of  the  2  has  a  chemical  laboratory ;  but  both  report  philosophical  apparatus  sod 
libraries,  1  of  these  having  2,200  volumes,  the  other  3,000. 

In  25  preparatory  departments  of  colleges  and  universities  appear  62  iustmctor^ 
exclusive  of  the  college  professors,  and  a  total  of  3,905  students,  7^  of  them  propar' 
ing  for  a  classical  collegfate  course  and  1,143  for  a  scientific— (Retnms  to  Bateau  oj 
Education.) 

BUSINESS  COLLEGES. 

Fourteen  of  these  institutions  report,  for  1876,  teachers,  76 ;  students,  2,778.  Ot 
these,  32  were  studying  telej^raphy ;  127,  phonography  ;  153,  German ;  93,  French ;  an<! 
2,  Spanish.  Of  the  14  institutions,  12  teach  common  English  branches  and  cone 
spondence;  13,  penmanship  and  book-keeping;  3,  higher  mathematics;  2,  surveying 
5,  banking ;  10,  commercial  law ;  1,  political  economy ;  2,  life  insurance ;  7,  phonog 
raphy  and  telegraphy. — (Returns  to  Bureau  of  Education.) 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

ILLINOIS  INDUSTRIAL  UNIYERSITT. 

This  institution  is  at  once  the  State  university  and  the  agricultural  and  mechanics 
college  of  the  State.  It  claims  to  be  a  true  university  in  the  best  American  sense 
though  not  yet  complete  in  all  departments,  and  differing  designedly  in  the  chaiacttt 
of  some  of  its  colleges  from  the  older  institutions  of  this  country.  It  is  divided  int^ 
four  colleges,  these  again  being  subdivided  into  schools,  as  follows:  (1)  The  ooll^o 
afpricnlture,  including  the  schools  of  agriculture  and  horticulture;  (2)  college  oi  en 
^neering,  including  the  four  schools  of  mechanical,  of  civil,  and  of  mining  engineer 
ing,  and  of  architecture ;  (3)  college  of  natural  science,  with  schools  of  chemist  sn^ 
of  natural  history ;  (4)  college  of  literature  and  scieooe,  with  schools  of  English,  an< 
modem,  and  of  ancient  languages.  There  are,  in  addition  to  the  foregoing,  schools  o 
military  science,  of  commerce,  and  of  domestic  science  and  art.  Yocal  and  instruments 
music,  telegraphing,  photography,  and  designing  are  idso  taught,  but  not  in  reguh^ 
courses.    Tuition  is  free. 
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h  bifl  been  a  favorite  aim  of  tbe  nniyersity,  from  the  outset,  to  allow  as  much  free- 
In  as  posBible  in  the  selection  of  stadies.  Each  stadent  is  expected  to  make  a  careful 
ckiee,  after  qonnael  with  his  teacher,  of  the  branches  he  may  need  to^t  him  for  his 
cksen  career,  and  then  to  pnrsae  them  with  earnestness  and  perseverance. 

In  tbe  eollese  of  literature  and  science  the  plan  of  instruction  embraces,  besides  the 
ordinary  text  Dook  stndv,  lectures  and  practical  exercises  in  all  the  departments,  in- 
deding  original  researcnes,  essays,  criticism,  proofreading,  and  other  work  intended 
to  iltartiate  the  studies  pursu^  and  to  exercise  the  student's  powers.  It  Is  intended 
to  gire  all  the  etndents  voice  culture  and  a  training  in  elocutionary  practice.  A  promi- 
MBt  aim  will  be  to  teach  the  right  use  of  books,  and  thus  prepare  the  student  for  self 
Greeted  investigation  and  study.  With  this  view,  constant  use  of  the  library  will  be 
cMOuraged  and  required;  and,  as  a  further  aid  in  this  direction,  members  of  the  ad- 
TiBced  Engliah  clasises  are  expected  to  act  as  assistant  librarians. 

In  the  aebool  of  the  ancient  languages  and  literature  the  methods  of  instruction. 
vitfaoQt  swerving  from  their  proper  aim  —  to  impart  a  sufficiently  full  and  critical 
kaowledge  of  the  Latin  and  GreeK  languages  and  writings  —  will  make  the  study  of 
tWse  tongnes  snbeervient,  in  a  more  than  usual  degree,  to  a  critical  and  correct  use  of 
tte  English. — (Catalogue  of  university,  1875-76.) 

OTHBR   COLLEaES. 

Ibhfdtm  College^  Abingdon,  (Disciples,)  has  preparatory,  collegiate,  commercial,  and 
Mcmal  departments.    It  is  for  both  sexes. — (Catalogue,  IST^-'TG.) 

Awfutama  College  and  Theological  Seminary  (Swedish  Evangelical  Lutheran)  has  re« 
■ored  from  Paxton  to  Rock  Island.  It  embraces  theological,  collegiate,  and  prepara- 
toiy  departments. — (Catalogue,  1875-76.) 

Jjuyori  College,  Knoxville,  (Evangelical  Lutheran,)  was  founded  in  1875  by  the  gift 
of  $10,000  firom  Hon.  James  Knox  and  of  $5,000  by  the  citizens  of  Knoxville.  The 
boQ&i^  was  completed  in  1876.  The  departments  are  preparatory,  collegiate,  and 
theological.  Telegraphy  and  music  taught  as  special  studies.  This  college  is  appar- 
mtij  only  forvoong  men. 

BMett«n»  Zmivenityj  Carlinville,  (Presbyterian,)  has  preparatory,  collegiate,  and 
theolfigieal  departments.  The  collegiate  department  embraces  both  classical  and  scien- 
tific eonrsea ;  tbe  latter  is  a  four  years'  course  and  includes  all  the  studies  of  the  former, 
except  Latin  and  Greek.    Both  sexes  are  admitted. — (Catalogue,  1875-^6.) 

C^rlkfge  College,  Carthage,  (Lutheran^  comprises  2  departments,  the  collegiate  and 
tcadenie.  The  collegiate  department  offers  3  courses  of  study,  classical,  scientific,  and 
yhflosophieal,  the  first  and  last  embracing  4  years  of  35  weeks  each,  the  classical  lasting 
4  yean  of  30  weeks  each,  the  vacation  being  so  arranged  as  t-o  allow  of  students  engag- 
■g  in  employment  during  the  spring  and  summer  months.  The  philosophical  course 
idds  to  tbe  studies  of  the  scientific  others,  such  as  the  history,  structure,  and  laws  of  the 
^-^tifh  language,  criticism,  rhetoric,  international  and  commercial  law,  instrumental 
IKimomj,  and  practical  surveying.    Both  sexes  are  admitted.~(Catalogue,  1875-76.) 

Arefcs  College,  Eureka,  (Christian,)  embraces  5  departments:  the  collegiate,  Bible, 
Mnul,  business,  and  music  In  the  collegiate  department  three  regular  courses  are 
lAndj  tbe  baccalaureate,  scientific,  and  academic,  besides  an  elective  course  in  mod- 
em laognagea.  The  baccalaureate  course  includes  Greek  and  Latin;  the  scientific  , 
•■ila  Greek  altogether  and  one-half  the  Latin,  and  adds  French  and  Oerman.  8tu- 
iats  porauing  a  regular  course  are  not  required  to  accomplish  it  in  any  given  number 
tf  years.  The  time  is  made  to  depend  entirely  upon  the  health,  faithfulness,  and 
iHBty  of  the  student.    Both  sexes  are  admitted. — (Catalogues,  1876.) 

Etnmg  Collepe,  Ewing,  (undenominational,)  was  incorporated  as  Ewing  High  School 
a  ldo7,  and  in  1874  was  authorized  to  confer  collegiate  honors,  and  became  Ewing 
CoUege.  Its  course  of  study  includes  preparatory,  academical,  and  collegiate  depart- 
■rate,  tbe  whole  extending  through  a  i)erio4  of  7  years.  Both  sexes  are  admitted. — 
CoOege  catalogue,  1875-76.) 

HeUtn^  CoUege,  Abingdon,  (Methodist,)  has  preparatory  and  collegiate  departments, 
the  latter  embracing  classical,  Latin-scientific,  and  scientific  courses,  requiring  for  their 
ion  4,  3,  and  2  years,  respectively.    Both  sexes  are  admitted.-^Catalogue, 

;•  JgriotUtural  Collegey  Irving^n. — ^lliis  is  a  literary  institution,  by  reason  of 
fc  ■■!  mill  III  charter,  though  the  name  would  indicate  otherwise.  There  are  here 
«ftnd  weparatory,  classical,  commercial,  and  English  courses.  There  is  a  normal 
tfwiBa  a  department  of  music.    Both  sexes  are  admitted. — (Catalogue,  1875-76.) 

CMieoe,  Galeebn^,  (Presbyterian  and  Congregational,)  was  founded  by  Chris- 

Deivotonce  in  1837  and  fully  organized  as  a  college  in  1841.    Its  depa^ments 

fry,  collegiate,  and  a  ladle?  seminary.    Its  collegiate  department  embraces 

I  and  sdentiAo  courses  of  4  years  each,  to  which  both  young  men  and 

admitted.    The  seminary  course  is  a  full  collegiate  one  of  4  years  and  the 

It  giTen  by  the  professors  of  the  college.— (Catalogue,  1875-76.) 

'  r,  Lake  Forest,  (Presbyterian,)  was  opened  as  a  college  in  1876. 
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Its  departmeots  are  collegiate,  preparaioryy  (Lake  Forest  Academy,)  and  Feny  Hall^ 
or  yoQBg  ladiee'  seminary.  Todng  women  are  also  admitted  to  the  collegiate  depart- 
ment. This  embraces  classioal  and  scientific  departments,  the  latter  letting  only  ^ 
years.— (Catalogoe,  1875-76.) 

Limbard  UiUverHiy,  Galesbnrg,  (Universalist,)  affords  to  students  of  either  sex 
cqnal  opportunities  in  a  fall  collegiate  course  of  4  years,  sach  as  is  nsnally  porsned  in 
the  best  oollegea  of  the  country,  embracing  classioal,  scientific,  and  literary  depart- 
ments.   There  is  also  a  preparaUuy  denartment.--(Catalogue,  l^S-'TC.) 

XincoZa  Univermtyj  Ldncoln,  (Cumberland  Presbyteriad,)  embraces  preparatory,  col- 
legiate, and  theological  departments,  and  a  conservatory  of  music,  in  the  collegiate 
department  are  classical  and  scientific  courses  and  a  ladies'  course.  Women  are  also 
admitted  to  the  classical  and  scientific  cour8e.--( Catalogue,  1875-76.) 

MoKendree  College,  Lebanon,  (Methodist  Bpisoopal^ )  is  open  to  both  sexes  and  com- 
prises preparatory,  academical,  collegiate,  commercial,  and  law  departments. — (Cata- 
logue, 1874-75.) 

MonMinUh  CoUe^,  Monmouth,  (United  Presbyterian,)  is  for  both  sexes.  Its  depart- 
ments are  (1)  collegiate,  with  classical  and  scientific  course ;  (2)  academical,  with 
preparatory,  high  school,  and  normal  courses ;  (3)  musical ;  and  (4)  art.  In  the  art 
department  the  course  lasts  two  years  and  gives  a  thorough  and  practical  knowledge 
of  the  subjects  taught,  embracing  object  dniwing,  drawing  from  the  solid,  pure  form, 
light  and  shade, Yind  perspective.— (Catalogue,  lti75-76.) 

Karihwatem  College,  Naperville,  ^Evangelical,)  has  collegiate,  preparatory,  theolog- 
ical, commercial,  art,  and  business  aepartments,  the  former  with  three  courses,  the  clas- 
sical and  Latin-scientific  lastiu^  four  years,  and  an  EngliBh-soientific  course  of  three 
years.  Music,  as  well  as  drawing  and  painting,  is  included  in  the  art  department. 
Both  sexes  adinitted^(Catalogue,  1875-76.) 

Norihwt$UTn  UtUversiig,  Evanston,  (Methodist  Episcopal,)  was  commenoed  in  1854, 
and  haa  entered  on  full  work  as  a  university  in  the  clasMcal  and  professional  depait- 
ments  of  study.  It  gives  thorough  instruction  in  Greek.  Latin,  Hebrew,  Gterman, 
French,  English  literature,  history,  politics,  pure  and  applied  mathematics,  science, 
polytechnics,  music,  art,  tneology,  metaphysics,  philosophy,  law,  and  medicine.  The 
aepartments  of  studv  are  theology,  law,  medicine,  and  collegiate.  In  the  latter  are 
6  parallel  courses  of  fi>ur  years  each ;  3  in  the  college  of  literature  and  science,  viz : 
classical,  Latin,  scientific  and  modem  literature  and  art ;  3  in  the  college  of  technology, 
vis :  chemistry,  engineering,  and  natural  history.  Other  courses  may  be  made  up 
from  these  by  studenttiT  not  seeking  degrees.  The  university  recognizes  neither  race 
nor  sex,  but  simply  asks  of  the  candidate  **What  do  you  know  f— (Catalogue, 
1875-76.) 

Book  Biver  Univerntg^  Dixon,  (non-sectaiian,)  designs  in  time  to  organize  8  depart- 
ments, viz :  classical,  scientific,  higher  literature,  normal,  music,  art,  commercial,  and 
preparatory.    Both  sexes  are  admitted.— (Circular,  1875.) 

SkurtUjf  College^  Upper  Alton,  (Baptist,)  has  been  in  existence  nearly  40  years,  and 
at  present  embraces  ao  academic  and  preparatory  department.  Kendall  Institute  for 
young  ladies,  and  collegiate  and  theological  departments.  Both  sexes  are  admitted  ta 
the  college  and  to  the  academic  and  preparatory  departments. — (Catalogue,  1875-76.) 

81,  Igfuttiui  Coilegej,  Chicago,  (Roman  Cathohc,)  is  conducted  by  members  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Jesos.  It  offers  2  distinct  courses  of  study,  the  classical  and  commercial,  and 
was  incorporated  and  authorized  to  confer  academic  and  honorary  degrees  in  1870 ;  it 
possesses  a  library  of  9,500  volumes,  an  extensive  museum,  and  chemical  and  philo- 
sophical apparatus  well  adapted  to  the  teaching  of  the  physical  sciences.  The  college 
is  mtended  for  day  scholars  only,  and  does  not  £imit  women. — (Catalogue,  1875-'76.) 

8t  JoHoVi  EooleeiasUoal  College,  Teutopolis,  (Roman  Catholic,)  is  under  the  direction 
of  the  Christian  Fathers,  admits  only  boys,  and  those  must  b^  Catholics.  There  are 
preparatory  and  collegiate  courses,  the  latter  combining  theological  with  the  literary 
studies  usually  pursu^  in  colleges.^Catalogne,  1875-76.) 

St.  Viaiem'i  College,  Bourbonnais  Grove,  Kankakee,  (Roman  Catholic.)  is  situated 
about  fifty  miles  south  of  Chicago  and  near  the  village  of  Kankakee,  ana  is  under  the 
charge  of  the  priests  of  the  congregation  of  St.  Viateur.  It  was  founded  in  1865  and 
chartered  m  lo74.  The  courses  of  instruction  are  preparatory,  classical,  and  commer^ 
dal^Catalogue,  1875-76.) 

ITnitMrnijfo/CAica^o,  Chicago,  (Baptist.)— The  de]mrtments  are  ooUegiate^  prepara* 
tatj,  legal,  and  medicaL  There  are  classical  and  scientific  courses,  courses  in  astron- 
omy and  in  practical  chemistry.  The  Dearborn  observatory  forms  the  astronomical 
department  of  the  university,  giving  instruction  in  the  science  to  its  undergraduate 
students  in  rcttular  classes^  and  also  to  those  special  students  who  wish  to  give  special 
attention  to  the  sulfject  with  a  view  to  prepare  themselves  for  positions  in  observato- 
ries or  other  seientific  establishments,  or  for  professorships  in  mathematical  departmen ta 
(^colleges.  Several  of  its  graduates  have  already  taken  high  rank  as  astronomical 
observers  and  surveyors.  Toung  women  are  admitted  to  the  collegiate  and  prepara- 
tory departments  on  the  aame  tonus  as  young  men, — (Catalogue,  1875-76.) 
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WmtfM  College^  West^eld,  (United  Biethren,)  has  preparatory,  collegiate,  and  art 
dtpartaentey  with  a  dassioal,  a  Boientific,  and  a  ladies'  course,  and  a  conrse  for  teachers. 
The  ari>  department  inoladee,  with  its  studies  in  drawing,  vocal  and  instrumental 
aosie.— (Catalogue,  1875-76.) 

Wkeaton  College^  Wheaton,  (Congregational,)  is  devoted  to  Christian  education,  as 
distinguished  from  mere  secular  training.  It  offers  colleciate,  preparatory,  fine  arts, 
sod  hosiness  departments ;  the  former  includes  a  classictQ  course  and  a  ladies'  collegi- 
ste  course.  Young  women  are  also  admitted  to  the* regular  classical  course.— (Cata- 
logue. 1675-^6.) 

COLLEOBS  FOR  WOMEN. 

Eight  oolleffes  for  women  report  a  total  of  112  professors  and  instructors  and  1,125 
students.  Oi  the  latter,  187  are  pursuing  preparatory  studies,  447  are  in  regular  col- 
legiate classes,  75  in  partial,  and  15  in  graduate  courses.  The  courses  of  instruction 
cover  from  4  to  7  years.    The  aggregate  number  of  volumes  in  libraries  was  8,600. 

SUiUstics  of  ufdverHtiea  and  ooUegeSy  1876. 
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*  From  Report  of  CommlbSionor  of  Edacation  for  1875. 
«  Stadents  nnolaasifled.  e  Also  11  stadents  anclassified. 

b  Inoladee  society  libraries.  d  Also  23  graduate  stadents. 


SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SdBNTIFXO. 

IV  mgricmUural  and  scienHflo  department  of  the  Illinois  Industrial  University  offers  tho 
URal  course  of  studies  found  in  agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges,  and,  in  addition, 
aaskoQl  cf  domestic  scienoe  and  art,  the  institution  being  intended  equally  for  young 
m&a  mod  wmaea, 

ft  has  beeo  the  aim  to  give  the  college  of  agriculture  the  largest  development  prac« 
tSnhle,  aiMi  agricultural  students  are  sp^ially  invited.    The  college  has,  for  the  illus- 
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t  rati  on  of  practical  aCTicnltnre,  a  stock  fann  of  410  acres,  with  a  large  and  wdl 
fnruished  bam,  several  breeds  of  neat  cattle,  swine,  and  sheep,  to  illnstrate  the  prob- 
lems of  breeding  and  feeding.  There  is  an  experimental  department,  aided  by  a 
special  appropriation,  aboat  60  acres  of  the  farm  being  devoted  to  this  purpose.  Yoasg 
women  can  engage,  not  only  in  the  studies,  but  also  in  the  practical  exercises. 

The  school  in  mechanical  engineering  is  designed  to  supply  a  class  of  men  competent 
to  inv^eut,  design,  construct,  or  manage  machinery  in  the  various  industrial  pursuits. 
That  in  civil  engineering  includes  in  its  technical  studies  the  higher  mathematics, 
drawing,  natural  science,  engineering,  and  projects.  In  the  school  of  mining  engi- 
neering,  training  is  given  in  theoretical  and  applied  chemistry,  chemical  and  blow- 
pipe analysis,  assaying,  metaUnrgy^  and  the  engineering  operations  of  mining.  In 
the  school  of  architecture  the  prominent  features  are  instmction  in  design,  in  the  ap- 
plication of  scientific  principles  to  building,  and  in  the  work  of  the  various  building 
trades.  Drawing  is  studied  throughout  the  course.  In  the  school  of  chemistry  the 
student  learns  how  to  apply  the  principles  of  the  science  to  any  of  the  related  arts,  and 
is  fitted  for  the  business  of  the  druggist,  the  pharmaceutist,  and  practical  chemist  The 
school  of  natural  history  educates  studeiits  to  be  practical  geologists,  collectors,  and 
curators  of  museums  of  natural  history  and  superintendents  of  scientific  explorati(mB 
and  surveys. 

The  school  of  domestic  science  and  art  provides  a  full  course  of  instruction  in  the 
arts  of  the  household  and  the  sciences  relating  to  them,  including  the  architecture  of 
the  dwelling-house,  with  the  laws  of  heating  and  ventilation ;  the  principles  of  physi- 
ology and  hygiene  as  applied  to  the  sick  and  the  well ;  the  nature,  uses,  preservation, 
anu  preparation  of  animal  and  vegetable  food;  the  chemistry  of  cooking ;  the  proper 
material  and  hjgieue  of  dress ;  the  prinoiplee  of  taste  as  applied  to  ornamentation, 
furniture,  clothing,  and  landscapes ;  culture  of  both  house  and  garden  plants ;  the  laws 
of  markets,  the  usages  of  society  and  the  laws  of  etiquette  and  social  me.  A  spadoos 
gymnasium  has  been  fitted  up  for  young  women,  and  instruction  in  oalisthenios  is 
given  to  two  or  more  classes  daily.  Lectures  on  health  and  its  conditions  are  ffiveo, 
and  great  pains  taken  to  secure  physical  vigor  and  a  graceful  carriage.— (Catalogae, 
1875^6.) 

The  diriment  of  natural  science  of  WeatflM  (kitlege  (Prof.  £.  Whipple,  teacher)  re- 
ports, a  method  of  instruction  in  zoology  believed  to  oe  new  and  original.  Its  purpose 
IS  to  secure  study  of  specimens  by  students  in  such  a  manner  as  to  he  cinder  the  direc- 
tion of  the  teacher  and  to  fhmish  evidence  of  work  done  without  encroaching  too 
much  upon  the  teacher's  time.  One  branch,  one  class,  several  orders,  families,  genera, 
and  species  are  studied  with  a  view  to  develop  an  unaerstanding  of  the  plan  of  struct- 
ure characteristic  of  classes,  the  general  resemblances  of  fftmilTes,  and  the  details  of 
special  parts  in  different  genera.  The  students  are  then  required  to  make  out  analyses 
of  specimens  studied,  which  are  handed  to  the  teacher  for  criticism,  like  all  other  writ- 
ten exercises. — (Letter  from  Rev.  S.  B.  Allen,  A.  M.,  president  of  Westfiold  College,  Jan- 
uary 10, 1877.) 

THEOLOOT. 

Catalogue  reports  have  been  received  from  four  independent  theological  schools,  vi£: 
the  Chicago  Theological  Seminary,  (Congregational,)  the  Baptist  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  Chicago,  the  Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Northwest,  at  Chi- 
cago, and  Qarrett  Biblical  Institute,  Evanston,  (Methodist  Episcopal;)  also  from  the 
Augustana  College  and  Theological  Seminary,  now  located  at  Rock  Island,  (Evan^- 
ioal  Lutheran,)  and  St.  Joseph's  Ecclesiastical  College,  at  Tentopolis,  (Roman  Catholic,) 
which  last  two  seem  to  be  intended  mainly  as  theological  schools,  while  also  affording 
collesiate  instruction.  In  addition  to  these  schools,  theological  departments  exist  in 
Eureka,  St.  Joseph,  Shurtleff,  Ansgari,  and  Northwestern  Colleges,  and  in  the  Black- 
bum,  Illinois,  WesIeyan,aBd  pforthwestern  universities.  It  is  not  possible  to  give  the 
full  courses  in  all  these.  They  vary  much  both  in  the  quantity  and  quiUity  of  the  in- 
struction given. 

MEDICINE. 

Bennett  Medical  CollyCf  Chicago,  (eclectic,)  gives  a  three  years'  course  of  instruction 
in  every  department  of  medicine  and  surgery.  The  system  of  practice  taught  is  elec- 
tive, in  the  legitimate  sense  of  the  word.  Adopting  improvements,  by  whomsoever 
made,  the  aim  is  to  fpUow  wherever  truth  and  science  lead,  and  no  oUier  inflexible 
creed  is  inculcated. — (Annual  announcement,  1876-^7.) 

The  fTomati't  HoepUal  Medical  College  of  Chicago  also  requires  for  graduation  three 
years'  study,  two  full  courses  of  lectures,  and  at  least  one  term  of  £sseotion  and  at- 
tendance on  hospital  clinics.  A  good  English  education  is  required  fbr  admission  to 
the  college. 

Saknemann  Medical  CoUegeand  Hospital^  Chicago,  (homcBopathio,)  admits  both  men  and 
women  and  denands  of  its  graduates  attendance  on  two  full  courses  of  lectures  and 
a  satisfactory  examination  in  each  of  the  eight  following  departments :  Diseases  of 
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o^sitrgerj,  theoiy  and  practice  of  medicine,  materia  medioa,  obstetrics,  pbysiol- 
onr,  cbemiatry,  anatomy. — (Catalogae,  1876-77.) 

Attk  Medical  College,  a  department  o£  the  tJniversity  of  Chicago,  demands  of  its 
pastes  a  three  years'  oourse  of  stndy  of  medicine,  at  least  two  mil  coarses  of  lect- 
srai,  It  least  one  collie  term  of  clinical  instruction,  and  the  stndy  of  practical  anat- 
ony,  under  the  direction  of  a  demonstrator,  to  the  extent  of  having  dissected  each  re- 
giooof  the  body. — (Annual  announcement  of  Rush  Medicid  College,  ld76-'77.) 

Tk  Ckkaeo  Medical  College,  the  medical  department  of  the  Nortn western  University, 
dkn  a  graded  ooiirae  of  instruction  lasting  three  years  and  demands  of  its  graduates 
this  anount  of  study,  besides  attendance  upon  two  or  more  courses  of  lectures,  dissec- 
tioD,  and  hospital  attendance.  It  also  requires,  in  common  with  tAl  the  foregoing,  that 
Ibegradnates  shall  have  attained  the  age  of  21  years  and  be  of  good  moral  character. 

FHARMACT. 

Tkt  CMeago  College  of  Pharmacy  gives  instruction  in  the  branches  of  chemistry,  phar- 
Biej,  botany,  materia  medica,  and  toxicology.  The  course  consists  of  forty  lectures 
in  each  deptftment.  The  student,  in  order  to  graduate,  is  required  to  have  attended 
tvo  foil  eonisee  of  each  of  the  lectures  and  have  had  an  experience  of  at  least  four 
jan  in  a  pharmacy  or  drugstore. — (Prospectus,  187&-^.) 

LAW. 

Uw  departments  exist  in  connection  with  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern,  the  HU- 
BMWesleyan,  Lioooln  Universities,  and  MoKendree  College.  The  oourse  of  instruc- 
tin  oeenpies  only  2  years  in  all  but  the  department  of  Lincoln  University,  which  has 
atkne  years' oooiae. 

SiaUeUce  ofedhooUfor  $oien^fio  and  prof  eesional  iiuiruotion,  1876. 


8efaoob  for  professional  instrnction. 
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^■B  Beport  of  Commissioner  of  Edacation  for  1875. 

•mm  taodentol  fees  and  room  rents;  there  was  a  State  appropriation  of  $6,645. 
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JSUUiBtles  of  sokooU  for  idontifie  and  prof  e$9ional  insirucUoHf  1876 — Conthmed. 
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d  Yalne  of  building  and  apparatus. 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 


EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

This  is  attended  to  in  the  Illiiiois  Institation  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  at  Jacksonville,  and  in  the  Chicago  Day  School  for  Deaf-Mutes.  The  last 
named  is  under  th^  control  of  the  city  board  of  education,  and  reports  an  attendance 
of  24  pupils,  (^  males  and  4  females.)  English  language,  arithmetic,  writing,  geoffraphy, 
drawing,  Slc.,  are  taught.  The  institution  at  Jacksonville  is  under  the  control  of  the 
State,  and  has  educated  1,133  pupils  since  its  foundation  in  1839.  For  the  last  eight 
years  considerable  attention  has  oeen  given  to  instruction  in  articulation  with  good 
results.  The  present  attendance  is  421  pupils,  (237  males  and  184  females.) — (Return  of 
1876,  and  report  of  State  superintendent,  1875-76.) 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  BUND. 

The  Illinois  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  at  Jacksonville,  controlled  and 
supported  by  the  State,  has  educated,  since  its  foundation  in  1849,  519  pupils,  and 
reports  an  attendance  of  86.  The  employments  taught  are  broom  and  brush  making, 
cane  seating  of  chairs,  beadwork,  and  needlework.  There  is  a  library  of  609  vol- 
umes.—(Return,  1876.)  The  school  is  divided  into  preparatorv.  Junior,  and  senior 
departments,  and  the  pupils  are  said  by  the  principal  to  have  made  rapid  advancement 
in  the  various  branches  of  study  pursued,  both  literary  and  musicaL  Four  teachers 
appear  in  the  department  of  literature,  3  in  that  of  music,  1  in  that  of  manual  labor. 
The  labor  department  brings  no  profit  to  the  institution,  but  pays  its  way  and  trains 
for  future  self-support.  Ten  handB  have  worked  in  the  shop,  6  of  whom  were  pupils 
from  the  literary  department,  who  were  about  to  leave  the  school  and  were  training 
themselves  to  labor.— (Report  of  superintendent  for  1874-75  and  1875-76*) 

ASYLUM  FOR  FEEBLB-MINDBD  CHUDREN. 

This  asylum  was  established  in  1865,  as  an  experiment,  under  the  management  of  the 
trustees  of  the  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  In  1871  it  was 
granted  an  independent  existence,  and  in  1875  the  sum  of  |185,000  was  appropriated 
for  the  erection  of  buildings.  The  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  in  16175  was  119 ; 
in  1876  it  was  86.  The  average  daily  attendance  dnriuj^  1875  was  102 ;  during  1876  it  was 
80.  The  aggregate  number  of  applications  for  adpiission,  made  to  the  authorities  in 
a  formal  manner,  since  the  establishment  of  the  institution  is  803,  of  which  only  29Q 
were  granted.  Of  the  290  instructed  52  were  discharged  able  to  jierform  useful  labor, 
55  to  admit  a  better  grade  of  pupils,  and  44  improved.  A  much  greater  proi>ortion  of 
applicants  will  be  admitted  when  the  new  buildings  at  Lincoln  are  ready  for  occupa- 
tion. The  average  age  of  pupils  admitted  during  the  last  22  months  was  12^  years. 
The  school  studies  are  reading,  spelling,  geography,  writing,  the  simpler  mles.of  arith- 
metic, drawing,  and  singing.  Calisthenic  exercises  form  an  Important  part  of  "Uie 
training.  The  girls  are  taught  sewing  and  embroidery  and  the  boys  farm  work.^ 
(Report  of  State  superintendent,  1876-'76,  pp.  298-307.) 
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EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONa 

STATB  TBACHSBS'  ASSOCIATION. 

Una  MBocintion  was  organised  in  1853,  nnder  the  name  of  the  State  Teachers'  Insti- 
tute, by  m  few  oameet  men  who  detennined  to  inaugurate  some  policy  tbrongh  which 
the  educational  interests  of  the  State  shoald  receive  proper  attention.  At  this  time 
there  was  soaroely  a  permanent  teacher  in  the  State,  and  a  large  number  of  the  people 
were  unprepared  to  support  a  system  of  free  schools.  The  influence  of  this  asso- 
eiation  baa  been  ftAt  in  all  branches  of  the  educational  forces  of  the  State,  pub- 
lic schools,  priTate  schools,  colle^^  and  seminaries,  and  it  haa,^  to  a  large  extent^ 
ah^ed  and  directed  the  school  legislation  of  the  State.  Since  its  first  organisation  it 
his  eooiinued  to  increase  in  power  and  influence.  The  meetings  are  looked  forward 
to  wiA  gfoftt  interest,  not  only  among  teachers,  but  also  among  4  large  class  of  people 
who  eonaider  the  cause  of  education  to  be  o^  paramount  importance  to  the  best  wel- 
live  of  the  State.  The  exercises  are  of  the  most  practical  character,  relating  to  the 
efiieienoy  and  usefulness  of  the  school  system.  The  coUegeo,  normal  schools,  universi- 
ties, academies,  private  schools^  law  schools;  charitable  institutions^  and  public  schools 
aie  usuftUy  represented,  and  all  participate  in  the  various  discussions  relating  to  school 
work. 

'  The  twenty-third  apnual  meeting  was  h  M  in  Champaign  on  the  27th,  28th,  and 
29tfa  days  of  December,  1876.  The  president^f  the  association,  £,  C.  Hewitt,  deliv- 
end  a  Tery  able  and  practical  address,  in  which  were  considered  many  important 
points  oonneoted  with  school  afiESsirs,  but  especially  the  need  for  and  means  of  securing 
a  better  preparation  of  teachers  for  the  common  schools.  The  committee  appointed  in 
1875  to  consider  the  subject  of  the  cooperiediion  of  the  high  school  and  college  xeported 
at  this  meeting.  The  repert^tated  that  in  their  judgment  colleges  should  substantially 
agree  upon  requirements  for  admission  and  should  insist  upon  at  least  a  required 
aunimum.  The  committee  also  submitted  a  scheme  of  preparatory  studies  with  equiv- 
deots  and  suggestions  aa  to  the  arrangement  of  the  collegiate  course.  The  report  of 
the  eommittee  was  adopted.— (State  superintendent's  report,  ]d75-'76,  pp.  331-347.) 
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DSMXS'  ASSOCIATION. 


This  afl90oiation  was  organized  some  12  years  ago,  and  has  held  meetings  elnoe  then 
atraiious  times,  the  effect  of  which  has  been  to  largely  unify  the  work  of  supervision 
and  to  erea^  an  enthusiasm  among  these  officers  which  could  not  otherwise  have  been 
obtained.  The  annual  meeting  for  1876  was  held  at  Champaign,  December  26  and  27. — 
(State  report,  1675-^6,  p.  349. ) 
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EEPOBT   OP   THE   COBCMtASIONEB   OP  EDUCATION. 


SUMMARY  OF  STATISTICS. 


1874-*75. 

1875-'76. 

Increase. 

Deoreaao. 

POPULATION   AND  ATTENDANCK. 
Youth  of  school  acre.  r6-21^ 

•667,736 

502,362 

300,743 

9,788 

6,651 

30.000 

4,234 

13,047 

86 

7,670 

5,463 

13,133 

13,844 

e65  00 

40  00 

9,182 
52 

132 

120 

396 

•679,230 

516,270 

314, 168 

10,261 

6,963 

11,494 

13,908 

13,425 

473 

312 

Enrolment  in  nnblio  achoolB ....•• .... 

A verftce  dail v  attendanoe  ...... ...... 

Colored  children  en ameratdd ......... 

Colored  children  enrolled  ............ 

Children  in  nrivate  schools. ...... .... 

Nnmber  between  10  and  21  nnable  to 

read. 

TEAOHKJIS   AND  THMR  PAY. 

White  teaoliers  in  pnblio  schools 

Colored  teachers  in  pnblio  schools  — 
Men  teachiuiF.... ..................  -. 

13,317 

94 

7,852 

5.559 

13,411 

270 

8 

182 

96 

278 

Women  teaohinir......  ......••*...... 

Total  nnmber  or  teachers  ............ 

Nnmber  that  attended  institutes...... 

Average  monthly  wages  of  males 

Average  monthly  wages  of  females  ... 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS   AND  8CHOOU9. 

Nnmber  of  school  districts  ........... 

163  20 
41  40 

9,310 
51 

115 

129 

398 

9,004 

{9,434 

$11,548,993 

1,553,164 

2,693,321 

616, 164 

220,678 

11  80 

|1  40 
128 

Nnmber   in  which  no   schools  were 

1 

tanght. 
Namber  in  which  colored  schools  were 

17 

taught. 
Average  length  of  public  schools  in 

days. 
Nnmber  of  flrraded  schools ............ 

9 
2 

Number  of  ungraded  schools  ......... 

NnmhAP  nf  anhrknl-hnnAAfl 

t9,307 
$10,870,338 

1,577,533 

2,650,622 

607,717 

205,645 

127 
(678,655 

Valuation  of  school  property. ........ 

INCOME  Aia>  EXPENDITURE. 

^Receiots  from  State  tax 

•84,369 

Reoe in ts  frt)m  local  tax  .............. 

42,699 

8,447 

15,033 

Receipts  from  permanent  fund 

Heceints  from  other  sources  .......... 

Total  receints --.. 

5,041,517 

5.083,327 

41,810 

........•• 

Expenditure  for  sites,  buildings,  and 
furniture. 

Expenditure  for  salaries  of  superin- 
tendents. 

Expenditure  for  salaries  of  teachers. .. 

Expenditure  for  fuel,  light,  rent,  re- 

700,000 

50,000 

2,830,747 
949,457 

700,000 

50,000 

3,093,559 
1,077,526 

262,812 
128,069 

pairs,  &0. 

Total  exnenditure 

4,530,204 

4,921,085 

390,881 

SCHOOL  FUNDS. 

Common  school  fund .....  ........•••. 

6,363,191 
2.436,000 

6.428,771 
2,442,100 

65,580 
6,100 

Congressional  township  fund.  ....I... 

Total  fund.  ••..  ..•••• 

8,799,191 

8.870,871 

71,680 

(Biennial  report  of  Hon.  James  H.  Smart,  8tate  superintendent  of  public  instmo- 
tion,  for  1875  and  1876,  pp.  10-66^  and  returns  for  these  years  to  Bureau  of  Education.) 

*The  proportion  of  the  aexet  mfty  be  found  in  Table  L  •(  the  end  of  this  Tolome. 

f  Stone.  93;  brick,  1,835;  frame,  7,753;  log,  997. 

iStone,  81 J  biick,  1,418 j  frame,  7,743|  log.  IW.  C^(^r^ci](> 
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HISTORICAL  SKETCH  OF  THE  STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

AUTHOBITIES. 

The  Indiftna  Schools,  and  the  Men  Who  Have  Worked  in  Tbem  ;  edited  hy  James  H. 
Smart,  A.  M.,  State  snperihtendent  of  pablio  instrnction ;  constitntions  of  1816  and 
1851;  school  law  of  1873.    The  first  named  work  has  been  freely  drawn  npon. 

EARLY  VOLUNTARY  FREE  SCHOOLS. 

The  tohool  system  of  Indiana  is  the  result  of  a  growth  of  less  than  25  years.  The 
hw  common  schools  scattered  over  the  State  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  constitution 
of  1852  depended  mainly  on  local  voluntary  enterprise,  and  formed  in  no  sense  a  State 
system.  The  x>eople  were  permitted  to  open  and  maintain  schools,  but  were  not  com- 
pelled to  do  80.  No  State  tax  was  levied  and  no  officers  were  made  responsible  to  the 
State  for  the  establishment  and  supervision  of  a  general  system  of  schools  which 
abonld  be  supported  by  all  and  open  to  all. 

LEGISLATION  UNDER  THE  FIRST  CONSTITUTION. 

The  first  State  constitution,  adopted  in  1^16,  made  it  the  duty  of  the  general  assem- 
bly **  to  provide  by  law  for  a  general  system  of  education  ascending  in  a  regular  gra- 
dation from  township  schools  to  a  State  university,  wherein  tuition  shall  be  gratis  and 
equally  open  to  all.^  The  founding  of  such  a  system,  however,  was  delayed  until 
Asny  years  after  this  by  want  of  money,  sparseness  of  population,  mismanagement  of 
school  funds,  opposition  from  a  few,  and  indifference  on  the  part  of  many.  Between 
the  years  1816  and  1820  several  laws  were  passed  for  the  incorporation  of  academies 
and  seminaries,  and  in  1821,  by  a  resolution  of  the  general  assembly,  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  draft  and  present  to  the  next  legislature  a  bill  for  a  general  system  of 
eaucationy  in  which  they  were  to  guard  particularly  against  '*  any  distinction  between 
the  rich  and  poor.''  The  suggestions  of  the  committee  thus  appointed  went  to  mould 
the  first  geneiral  school  Jaw  of  the  State.  This  law  provided  for  the  election  by  the 
people  of  school  trustees,  who  were  vested  with  the  general  control  of  school  lands  and 
•ohools  and  the  examination  of  teachers.  Under  it  schools  were  occasionally  estab- 
lished, continuing  two  or  three  months  and  sustained  by  rate  bills;  but  the  attainment 
of  the  much  desired  objeot,  the  establishment  of  free  schools,  was  not  reached  until 
after  the  adoption  of  the  new  constitution  in  1851.  Until  then,  school  officers  could  do 
littie  more  than  encourage  schools.  They  possessed  neither  means  nor  authority  to  build 
school-hooses  or  tp  establish  schools.  They  could  not  levy  a  tax  to  build  school- houses 
ezeept  by  special  permission  of  the  district,  and  even  then  the  amount  of  money  ap- 
propriated was  limited  by  the  legislature  of  1834  to  |50  for  each  school- house. 

LEGISLATION  UNDER  THE  SECOND  CONSTITUTION. 

The  new  constitutional  provision  for  the  establishment  of  *'  a  general  and  uniform 
iyntem  of  common  schools^  wherein  tuition  shall  be  without  charge  and  equally 
open  to  all,"  was  accepted  in  1851  by  a  majority  vote  of  more  than  80,000.  The  first 
law  which  made  it  possible  to  build  up  a  system  of  State  schools  worthy  the  name 
wasaroroved  June  14, 1852.  This  law  was  exceedingly  liberal  and,  in  many  respects, 
wise.  It  embodied  the  principles  that  the  property  of  the  State  should  educate  the 
children  oi  the  State,  and  that  all  common  schools  should  be  open  to  the  pupils  thereof 
without  oham.  Trustees  were  given  full  charge  of  the  educational  affairs  of  the 
township.  They  were  empowered  to  build  school-houses,  establish  graded  schools, 
and  emplc^  teachers,  as  circumstances  seemed  to  require.  The  law  provided  for  levy- 
ing and  ooUecting  a  property  tax  of  10  cents  on  each  (100 ;  for  the  consolidation  and 
gra^al  management  by  the  State  of  the  school  funds ;  for  the  election  of  a  State 
superintendent  of  public  instruction ;  for  the  organization  of  a  State  board  of  educa- 
tSois,  and  for  the  purchase  of  township  libraries,  under  the  direction  of  the  board,  levy- 
ing for  that  purpcse  a  property  tax  of  a  quarter  of  one  mill  on  each  dollar  and  a  poll 
tax  of  25  cents.  By  section  130  power  was  given  the  voters  of  any  township  to  vote 
a  tax  for  establishing  and  sustaining  schools  and  continuing  them  after  the  public 
Am^  were  expended,  such  tax  being  limited  in  amount  to  50  cents  on  each  f  100  of 
pioperty  and  50  cents  on  each  poll.  Another  section  declared  incorporated  cities  and 
towns  to  be  school  corporations,  independent  of  the  townships  in  which  they  were 
sitaatod,  entitled  to  a  proportionate  amount  of  school  funds,  and  authorized  them  to 
appoint  independent  trustees,  with  power  to  establish  graded  schools  and  to  levy 
taxes  for  their  support  after  the  public  funds  should  be  exhausted,  to  build  school- 
hmum,  etc.  These  two  sections  at  once  charged  the  whole  educational  machinery  of  the 
6te(e  with  a  new  life.  School-houses,  large  and  commodious,  were  erected  in  the  larger 
citiea ;  graded  schools  were  established  in  rapid  succession ;  and  eveiy where  enter- 
Friaew  a&vity,  and  the  trne  spirit  of  educational  progress  prevailed.  Unfortunately^ 
Bowever,  in  a  few  years  tne  progress  of  the  schools  was  checked  by  contentions  concern- 
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lug  the  coDstitotionality  of  these  very  sections,  and,  the  supreme  conrt  deciding  ad- 
versely, a  blight  was  left  npon  the  schools  for  more  than  a  dozen  vears.  It  was  de- 
cided that  these  sections  were  repagnant  to  the  constitation,  in  that  they  provided 
for  a  taxation  which  was  not  general  and  aniform.  The  graded  schools,  of  which 
many  had  |^ne  into  sncceesf al  operation  in  the  larger  towns  and  cities,  were  too 
yoangto  withstand  snch  opposition,  and  were  disoon tinned  for  a  time  ;  but  by  the 
energy  and  deteimination  of  teachers  and  friends  of  edacation  a  movement  was  in- 
aagarated  which  in  time  removed  the  disturbing  elements  and  secured  a  reinvigora- 
tion  of  school  life. 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  ST8TEM. 

The  first  State  superintendent  of  schools,  Hon.  William  Larrabee,was  fleeted  in 
1852,  and  began  his  service  November  8  of  that  year.  He  served  two  terms,  having 
been  reelected  to  the  office  in  1856.  About  the  close  of  his  first  term,  in  1854,  the  In- 
diana State  Teachers'  Association  was  organized,  an  event  which  marked  the  dawn 
of  a  new  era  in  educational  affairs  in  the  State.  The  association  was  organized  for 
the  determined  purpose  of  discussing  the  great  fundamental  principles  of  an  educa- 
tional system  and  the  appro[)riate  instrumentalities  to  be  employed,  and  the  results  of 
the  discussions  and  deliberations  of  this  body  in  the  various  forms  of  memorials,  peti- 
tions, resolutions,  and  advisory  committees  have  so  influenced  and  guided  legislation 
that  for  practical  wisdom  the  present  Indiana  school  system  has  no  superior  among  the 
States. 

The  second  State  superintendent  was  Hon.  Caleb  Mills,  a  zealous  advocate  of  free 
schools,  November  8, 1854,  to  February,  1857.  Mr.  Mills  had  for  many  years  taken  an 
active  part  in  the  educational  agitation  which  at  last  resulted  in  the  establishnfent  of 
the  free  school  system.  Durin£[  his  official  term  of  two  years  and  three  months,  Mr. 
Mills  made  three  reports,  in  which  were  elaborately  discussed  many  topics  of  vital  im- 
X>ortance  to  the  success  of  the  public  school  system.  About  the  close  of  his  term  of  office, 
at  the  second  meeting  of  the  State  TeacheiV  Association,  was  established  the  Indiana 
School  Journal,  apenodical  which  has  always  advocated  the  fittest  legislation  for  com- 
mon schools  and  persistently  pressed  lawmakers  to  a  sense  of  duty. 

Mr.  LiOTabee,  as  before  stated,  succeeded  him,  serving  for  two  years,  from  the  second 
Tuesday  of  February,  1857. 

Hon.  Samuel  L.  Rugg,  a  native  of  Oneida  County,  New  York,  was  superintendent  of 
public  instruction  for  the  State  from  the  second  Monday  of  February,  1859,  to  1861, 
and  again  firom  November  21, 1862,  to  1865,  under  a  new  school  law  changing  the  time 
of  assuming  office.  Near  the  close  of  his  last  term  he  united  very  cordially  with  his 
successor  in  efforts  to  increase  the  usefulness  of  the  school  system  by  securmg  proper 
legislation. 

Hon.  Miles  J.  Fletcher,  a  native  of  Indiana,  succeeded  Mr.  Rugg  to  the  office  of  State 
superintendent,  February  14, 1861.  Entering  upon  his  duties  with  the  enthusiasm  for 
which  he  was  noted,,  he  bade  fair  to  accomplish  much  valuable  work  j  but  during  the 
civil  war  was  called  awaymnch  of  his  time  to  assist  in  organizing  regiments  that  were 
preparing  for  tbe  field.  He  was  killed  in  a  railroad  accident.  May  10, 1862,  while  on 
an  errand  of  mercv  to  sick  and  wounded  soldiers.  The  unexpired  term  made  vacant 
by  his  death  was  filled  by  Hon.  Samuel  K.  Hoshour,  Mr.  Bugg,  as  before  said,  succeed- 
ing him. 

Hon.  (George  W.  Hoss,  a  native  of  Ohio,  and  a  graduate  of  Greencastle  College 
Indiana,  was  elected  in  1864  and  reelected  in  1866  as  State  superintendent  of  publio 
instruction,  serviuff  from  1865  to  October,  1868,  when  he  resigned.  Mr.  Hoss  had  been 
constantly  engaged  in  educational  work  in  various  capacities  since  his  graduation  in. 
1850.  He  was  one  of  the  pioneer  institute  workers  of  the  State  and  an  active  member 
of  the  State  Teachers'  Association,  which  he  helped  to  organize  in  1854.  He  was  also 
editor  of  the  Indiana  School  Journal  from  1862  to  1871.  As  State  superintendent,  he 
aided  in  securing  the  passage  of  the  normal  school  bill  and  the  reenactment  of  the 
law  permitting  locid  taxation  for  the  support  of  the  public  schools. 

During  the  superin tendency  of  Mr.  Hoss  a  great  change  for  the  better  was  wrought 
in  the  prospects  of  the  free  public  schools  of  the  State  by  the  passage  of  the  school 
law  of  1865,  a  result  due  to  the  long  continued  efforts  of  the  friends  of  education,  and 
which  breathed  life  and  hope  into  the  whole  educational  system.  One  of  its  sections 
provided  for  the  establishment  of  teachers'  institutes,  and  required  the  appropriation 
of  the  sum  of  |50  annually  in  each  county  for  their  support.  This  provision  gave  a 
new  Impulse  to  the  cause  of  education,  and  one  which,  reaching  the  entire  system  of 
State  schools,  excited  energetic  activity  along  its  course.  The  county  teachers' 
institute  in  Indiana  has  proved  to  be  the  engine  of  power  by  which  the  teachers,  the 
common  schools,  and  the  State  have  been  elevated.  No  other  one  instrumentality,  it 
is  believed,  has  done  so  much  as  this  to  raise  the  standard  of  teaching,  to  popularize 
the  public  schools,  to  establish  among  the  masses  a  healthy  educational  uentimenty 
and  to  create  a  thirst  for  knowledge. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  proper  to  remark  that  important  measures  did  not 
always  originate  with  those  who  stood  at  the  head  of  the  school  system,  though' gen- 
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enlly  aeeooded  by  these.  The  meet  important  meaAares  in  the  school  le^slation  wem 
mpUds^d  by  the  teachers  of  the  State.  In  1855  their  association  appointed  a  com- 
■uttee  to  memorialize  the  lefi:islataie  with  reference  to  the  establishment  of  normal 
idiools^  and  this  was  followed  oy  repeated  disoossions,  reeolations,  and  the  appointment 
of  eonfeieDoe  committees  at  almost  eveiy  annual  session  of  the  association  for  ten  con-> 
•ecatiTe  years.  The  several  and  snccessive  State  saperintendents  of  pablic  instractioii, 
forao  equal  number  of  years,  {presented  in  their  annual  reports  elaborate  and  exhanstive 
aji^om^its  and  statistics  urging  upon  the  general  assembly  the  necessity  of  making 
soBM  provision  for  the  better  education  of  tubers.  By  the  gratuitous  enorts  of  indi- 
Tldiial  teachers  a  State  normal  institute  was  organized  in  1^;  and  this  one  was  fol- 
hmed.  by  others,  which  did  much  to  stimulate  the  sentiment  in  favor  of  normid  schools. 
In  Deeember,  1865,  the  general  assembly,  assenting  to  the  demands  of  this  sentiment, 
established  a  State  normal  school,  locating  it  at  Terre  Haute,  where,  in  buildings  thiit 
east  $179,000,  it  has  since  been  in  successful  operation. 

The  socceosor  of  Mr.  Hoss  in  the  office  of  State  superintendent  was  Hon.  Barnabas 
C.  Hobbs,  a  native  of  the  State  and  a  life-long  teacher.  At  the  time  of  his  election  Mr. 
Hobbs  was  president  of  Earlham  College.  He  was  an  early  member  of  the  State 
TetebcTs**As8ociation  and  a  strong  advocate  of  normal  schools.  During  his  term  of 
office—  October,  1868,  to  March  15, 1871  — he  advocated  and  succeeded  in  securing  the 
enablishment  by  the  State  of  a  reform  school  for  Juvenile  offenders.  Other  important 
Widative  enactments  during  this  term  were  the  provision  of  1869  for  the  separate 
€&0itioD  of  colored  children  and  the  law  of  the  same  year  empowering  school  trustees 
to  inae  bonds  for  building  purposes. 

Mr.  Hobbs  was  succeeded,  March  15,  in  the  office  of  superintendent  by  Hon.  Milton 
BwHof^ioSy  a  native  of  Kentucky,  but  for  many  years  one  of  the  prominent  educators 
of  Indiana.  Bir.  Hopkins  had  been  for  38  years  engaged  in  the  kindred  professions 
of  teacher,  preacher,  and  editor.  He  was  a  man  of  great  sociability,  courtesy,  and 
poBteneeSy  and  was  eminently  successful  in  enlisting  county  officers  in  the  work  of 
location.  He  was  elected  superintendent  in  1870  for  the  term  reaching  from  1871  to 
1*^  and  reelected  la  1872  for  that  from  187.3  to  1875.  He  died  August  16, 1874,  and  his 
mm,  Hon.  A.  C.  Hopkins,  filled  the  unexpired  term  so  caused,  from  August  20, 1874,  to 
Xaich  15, 1875,  when  Hon.  James  H.  Smart  came  into  office. 

In  1873  ibe  office  of  county  superintendent  was  created  and  the  general  management 
of  ibe  eoonty  schools  placed  under  the  control  of  this  officer.  The  same  law  provided 
far  a  eoanty  board  of  education,  to  consist  of  the  county  superintendent,  the  trustees 
of  the  townships,  and  the  school  trustees  of  the  towns  and  cities  of*  the  county.  It 
alto  made  provision  for  holding  township  institutes  or  model  schools  for  the  improve- 
Beat  of  teachers,  setting  apart  for  this  purpose  at  least  one  Saturday  in  each  month; 
a  ptovirion  which  results  in  much  good  for  the  schools. 

Hon.  James  H.  Smart,  M.  A.,  the  present  incumbent  of  the  office,  is  a  native  of  New 
Hanpstairey  where  he  was  educatea  witb  especial  reference  to  the  profession  of  teach- 
lag,  in  whicb  he  has  been  engaged  nearly  18  years.  He  was  for  10  years  superintend- 
ent of  public  schools  for  Fort  Wayne.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  State  board  of 
edaeatKMi,  and  in  1873  was  president  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association.  In  1874  he 
was  elected  State  superintendent  of  schools,  entering  on  duty,  according  to  the  law, 
Marefa  15, 1875,  and  in  the  same  year  Dartmouth  College  conferred  on  him  the  honorary 
ief^rae  of  master  of  arts.  In  the  autumnal  election  ox  1876  he  was  chosen  for  a  second 
lecM. 

OPnCSBS  AND  INSTITUTIONS  OF  THE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

Tbe  <»ffieen  of  the  Indiana  school  system  at  present  are  as  follows : 

(1)  Surte  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  elected  by  the  people  fbr  a  term  of 
t*e  yean  from  March  18  suooeeding  the  seneral  election. 

(8)  State  board  of  education,  composed  of  the  State  superintendent,  the  governor  of 
(ha  State,  the  presidents  of  the  State  university  and  of  the  State  normid  school,  and 
^  saperintendents  of  public  schools  in  the  three  largest  cities  in  the  State. 

CS)  Cooaty  saperintendents,  appointed  by  the  county  commissioners  blenniaUy,  in 

(4)  Townabip  trostees,  elected  by  the  i>eople  for  terms  of  two  years,  at  the  general 

^)  CHy  aod  town  trustees,  composing  boards  of  three  members  each,  appointed  by 
thacter  eoonoil  or  town  trustees,  one  member  retiring  annually  in  June. 

|St  Sahool  commissioners  for  cities  above  30,000  inhabitants,  elected  by  the  people  at 
IB  madtimk  held  for  the  purpose  annually  on  the  second  Saturday  in  June,  one  for  each 
^■i  ar  ssho^  district. 
Ihft  State  Uaiventty,  at  Bloomington,  organized  in  1834,  stands  at  the  head  of  the 
I  adiool  system.  It  is  liberally  endow^  by  the  State,  and  maintains  a  law  and  a 
^  sehooL  The  agricultural  school,  which  is  in  its  infancy,  is  located  at  Lafayette. 
1  the  Pardue  University. 
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THE   SCHOOL  FUND. 

The  early  fonnders  of  the  school  system  in  Indiana  planned  more  wisely  than  they  knew 
in  providing  for  a  cnmalative  school  fond,  which  is  now  larger  than  that  possessed 
by  any  other  State  by  more  than  |2,000,000.  .This  immense  fund,  now  approximatinflr 
$9,000,000,  and  which  is  the  solid  rock  in  the  centre  of  the  foundation  of  the  school 
system,  has  accamnlated  from  the  following  sources: 

(1)  The  congressional  township  fund,  derived  from  the  sale  of  sixteenth  section 
lands  in  each  townehip ;  (2)  the  bank  tax  fund  and  (3)  the. sinking  fund,  both  which 
are  derived  from  moneys  set  apart  by  the  State  for  educational  purposes  in  the  law 
which  chartered  the  State  Bank  of  Indiana  in  1834,  the  former  having  yielded  about 
180,000  and  the  latter  over  $5,000,000 ;  (4)  the  surplus  revenue  fund ;  (5)  the  saline 
fund,  obtained  from  the  sale  of  salt  springs  and  the  lands  belonging  to  them ;  (6)  the 
swamp  land  fund,  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  swamp  lands  granted  by  Congress  to 
the  State  and  by  it  set  apart  for  common  schools;  (7)  the  seminary  fund,  resulting  from 
a  sale  of  all  county  seminaries  and  property,  ordered  by  the  legislature  in  1852 ;  and 
(8)  the  contingent  fund,  derived  from  fines,  forfeitures,  escheats,  etc. 

The  magnificent  fund  resulting  from  these  various  sources,  in  the  Words  of  the  la^^, 
''may  be  increased  but  shall  never  be  diminished;  and  the  income  thereof  shall  be 
inviolably  appropriated  to  the  support  of  common  schools,  and  to  no  other  purpose 
whatever." 

ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION. 

REPORT  OF  6UPBRINTENDBNT  SMART. 

The  report  of  the  State  superintendent  of  instruction  for  the  years  1874-75  and 
1875-'76,  an  interesting  document  in  all  respects,  has  one  especially  noticeable  feature. 
This  is  a  series  of  statistical  maps,  exhibiting  by  counties  (1)  the  number  and  distri- 
bution of  the  schools,  9,307  in  aJl ;  (2)  the  enumeration  of  children  in  each  coanty, 
679,230 ;  (3)  the  pupils  admitted  to  the  schools,  516,270 ;  (4)  the  number  of  teachers 
employed,  13,411;  (5)  the  number  of  school-houses,  9,434  ;  (6)  the  number  of  school 
districts,  9,310 ;  ^7)  the  average  length  of  the  school  year  in  each  county,  the  lowest 
figure  being  97,  the  highest  1^,  the  average  for  the  State  123  days ;  (8)  the  number 
of  new  school-bouses  erected,  14  in  1  county,  12  in  another,  11  in  2  more,  and  so 
on  down  through  10,  9,  8,  &c.,  to  1  and  0,  this  last,  however,  marking  but  2  coun- 
ties in  the  State,  and  the  total  reachini^  454 ;  (9)  the  location  of  higher  institutions, 
such  as  normal  schodls,  polvteohnio  institutes,  colleges,  and  universities;  (10)  the  dis- 
tribution of  49  cities  and  206  towns,  in  which  especially  the  graded  system  of  instrac- 
tion  flourishes.  The  series  gives  a  bird's-eye  view  of  almost  everything  connected 
with  education  in  the  State,  and  it  is  much  to  be  hoped  that  a  like  plan  may  be  adopted 
generally,  as  a  means  of  showing,  much  better  than  mere  columned  figures  can,  which 
are  the  dark  spots,  which  the  bright  ones,  in  the  educational  condition,  of  each  State. 

Another  somewhat  kindred  feature  of  the  report  is  a  set  of  comparative  tables,  show> 
iog  by  semi-decades  the  growth  of  education  in  each  county  since  1855  in  such  par- 
ticulars as  the  length  of  school  in  days,  the  number  of  teachers,  the  amount  paid  these, 
and  the  attendance  at  schooL  The  exhibition  is  a  very  creditable  one,  almost  every 
county  being  shoWn  to  have  advanced,  with  great  steadiness,  to  quite  a  gratifying 
point. 

TOPICS  DISCUSSED  IN  THB  REPORT. 

Among  the  topics  to  which  Mr.  Smart  devotes  attention,  besides  the  ones  embraced 
in  the  statistical  summary  first  given,  are  the  following: 

(1)  The  amount  of  iUiieraoy  in  the  State. —  Under  this  bead  it  is  shown  that  whereas 
the  census  of  1870  presented  26,783  children  between  10  and  21  who  could  neither  read 
nor  write,  a  separate  enumeration  of  all  illiterates  between  these  ages  in  1875  made 
out  only  4,922  in  all  the  State ;  a  result  which,  the  superintendent  argues,  indicates 
either  that  the  census  did  Indiana  great  injustice  or  that  its  school  teachers  have  been 
doing  right  roval  work  in  the  years  since  it  was  taken. 

(2)  SwooUfor  colored  children, —  Respecting  these,  Mr.  Smart  says  that  14  oountaes 
out  of  92  enumerated  no  colored  children,  and  13  others  less  than  10  each ;  that  nearly 
two-thirds  of  all  the  colored  children  are  found  in  10  counties,  lying  mostly  along  the 
southern  border  of  the  State ;  that  in  these  10  counties  the  per  cent,  of  enrolment  in 
the  schools  is  66,  while  elsewhere  in  the  State  it  avenu^es  72 ;  and  that  a  comparison 
of  statistics  shows  that  76  per  cent,  of  all  the  white  children  and  68  per  cent,  of  all  the 
colored  children  of  the  State  were  enrolled  in  public  schools  in  1876.  The  law  requires 
that,  where  enough  colored  children  can  be  found  in  any  locality  to  form  a  separate 
school,  one  shall  oe  organized  for  them.  But  where  there  are  not  enough  for  this  the 
appropriation  to  them  of  their  proportion  of  the  school  funds  rarely  results  in  any 
enective  education.  And  as  the  State  and  the  community  cannot  idSTord  to  have  any 
portion  of  its  children  grow  up  in  ignorance,  Mr.  Smart  recommends  an  alteration  of 
the  law  to  allow  the  colored  cnildren  of  school  age  to  attend  the  established  schools 
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-when  there  are  not  a  sufficient  nnmber  within  reasonable  distance  to  warrant  the 
optoiiur  of  a  separate  school  for  them. 

(3)  Tk§  wkfOMB  of  mainng  country  schobU  more  effective, —  Admitting  that  oonntry  schools 
laibor  generally  under  necessary  disadvantages  which  mnst  keep  them  in  many  things 
below  the  ^rade  of  town  or  city  schools,  Mr.  Smart  still  urges  tnat  mnoh  may  be  done 
toward  giTiDg  ooiintry  boys  and  ^rls  school  privileges  more  nearly  eqnal  to  those  en- 
Joyed  m  towns.  The  means  to  this  are^  in  his  judgment,  (I)  consolidation  of  sparsely 
M«t]ed  or  small  districts,  which  he  proposes  to  effect  bv  closing  a  portion  of  the  schools 
duiitf  at  least  a  part  of  the  year  and  distributing  the  pupils  among  the  remaining 
(Bses  nr  that  time,  thus  making  possible  a  better  grading  and  instruction  without  in- 
creaw  of  cost  j  (2)  longer  terms  of  school,  to  be  effected  by  increased  local  taxa- 
tioD,  whieh  wiU  enable  country  districts  to  have  a  lengthened  winter  term  for  the 
benefit  d  older  children  who  mnst  work  in  summer,  and  a  lengthened  summer  one  for 
tU  benefit  of  younger  children  who  cannot  brave  the  cold  and  snow  of  winter  on  the 
vtj  to  school ;  (3)  township  graded  schools,  by  means  of  which  in  a  central  position 
in  a  township  scholars  more  advanced  than  others  may  be  collected  into  one  large 
dsM  under  one  teacher,  instead  of  distracting  the  attention  and  using  up  the  time  of 
naay  teachers  in  the  primary  district  schools ;  (4)  better  teachers,  who  may  be  secured 
bf  greats  care  on  the  part  of  trustees  in  selecting,  and  be  retained  by  having  fuller 
wa^  paid  them ;  (5)  more  effective  county  supervision,  which  should  extend  not 
edy  to  the  character  and  quality  of  the  instruction  in  the  country  schools,  but  also  to 
tte  eoodition  of  the  buildings,  the  supply  of  furniture  and  apparatus,  ana  the  proper 
fcadiig  and  keeping  of  the  grounds,  since  only  in  comfortable  and  well  ventilated 
bsiMings,  doly  soppUed  with  ^ood  furniture  and  apparatus,  can  pupils  be  expected  to 
Btedy  to  advanta^,  and  only  in  grounds  well  cared  for  and  kept  clean  can  they  be 
indsGed  to  take  exercise  needful  for  healthful  studying  power. — (Report,  pp.  71:^102.) 

COUNTY  SUPBRIKTBNDENCT. 

Great  credit  is  due  to  Mr.  Walter  S.  Smith,  of  Marion  County,  for  carrying  through 
tbe  ooorts  the  qoestion  of  the  constitutionality  of  the  law  of  1875,  which  substantiaSy 
mhfllff^wi  the  coanty  superintendency.  After  a  long  contest  the  law  was  declared  by 
tiK  anneme  court  of  tne  State  unconstitutional,  and  thus  the  superintendency  re- 
mam  intact  onder  the  previous  law  of  1873. — (Reports  in  Indiana  School  Journal  for 
Jaly  and  Ang:iisty  1876,  and  State  report  for  1875-^6,  p.  94.) 

KINDEBGARTEN. 

One  school  of  this  class,  established  in  1875,  at  Indianapolis,  conducted  by  Alice 
Oiaphi  and  an  assistant,  reports  an  attendance  of  16  pupils  from  5  to  7  years  of  age. 
The  effect  of  this  training  upon  the  mental  and  moral  development  of  her  pupils,  the 
fiBMher  xeportSy  has  been  astonishing ;  the  perceptive  faculties  have  been  much  quick- 
aed ;  aceoraoy  of  thought  and  expression  has  been  remarkable ;  language  good,  and 
kimfaeas  to  each  other  uniform.— (Return,  1877.) 

fiTATB  EDUCATIONAI.  EXHIBIT  AT  THE  CENTENNIAL. 

iBOBg  tiie  products  sent  by  Indiana  to  the  Centennial  Exhibition  were,  from  the 
■Jkoois  of  the  State,  175  volumes  of  examination  papers,  specimens  of  drawing  and 
pcaaaoshipy  collections  in  natural  history,  and  a  great  variety  of  other  work,  from  at 
Mat  15,000  school  children.  Ten  models  and  many  photographs  of  representative 
Mkool  btuldings  were  also  sent.  This  material  was  supplemented  by  a  great  number 
af  ftstiflTirnl  charts,  representing;  the  condition  and  growth  of  the  school  system  of  the 
SMe  and  of  the  higher  institutions  of  learning,  fmy  cities  and  towns,  40  counties,  . 
isd  13  colleges  were  represented  in  the  exhibit. 

Iks  soocesB  of  the  exhibit  was  quite  marked,  and  it  was  commended  as  being  one 
rflks  best  in  the  Exposition.  Of  the  value  of  the  exhibit  to  the  schools  there  can  be 
hit  SBC  opinion,  and  it  has  developed  a  just  State  pride  in  the  school  system  on  the 
ym%  of  the  citizens  of  Indiana  while  doing  much  to  remove  the  erroneous  opinion 
ttet  the  State  is  behind  other  States  in  educational  advantages.  But  the  reflex  influ- 
«a»of  the  exhibit  upon  the  teachers  and  schools  is  one  of  its  most  valuable  results. 
He  effort  made  by  the  children  in  the  preparation  of  the  material  for  exhibition  was 
dns  worth  miuiy  times  the  cost  of  the  exhibit,  furnishing  to  pupils,  as  it  did,  an  inoen- 
ina  that  produced  their  best  efforts,  and  showing  teachers  what  good  work  is  pos- 
Mib— <B^rt  of  State  superintendent,  pp.  141, 1&.) 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

HUNTINGTON. 

Aboard  of  school  tiastees  of  3  members,  and  a  city  superintendent  of 

Population  of  city,  4,500;  children  of  school  age,  1,367;  enrolled  in  city 
579;  in  other  schools,  336;  not  attending  any  school,  352.    Average 
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nambeir  belonging  in  city  schools,  456 ;  ayerage  daily  attendance,  436 :  per  cent,  of 
attendance,  95.6;  increase.  2.6.  Number  of  cases  of  tardiness,  66;  decrease,  143. 
Total  cost  of  the  schools,  (6,566.70. 

Bemarks.^-The  regularity  in  the  attendance  of  pupils  during  the  year  1875-^6  has 
been  remarkable.  There  were  only  66  cases  of  tardiness  against  209  the  previous  year. 
Parents  of  pupils  and  the  citizens  generally  have  manifested  an  interest  in  the  schools 
by  frequent  visits.  The  -whole  number  of  these  visits  during  the  year  was  1,318,  an 
average  of  about  7  each  day. 

No  spelling  books  nor  copy  books  are  used  in  these  schools,  and,  after  two  years'  trial 
of  this  plan,  the  results  have  been  found  to  be  highly  satisntctory.  Any  school  which 
uses  copy  books  is  challenged  to  produce  specimens  from  all  its  pupils  which  will  excel 
those  of  Huntington  scholars  in  neatness,  beauty,  and  legibility. 

Owing  to  the  crowded  condition  of  their  room,  the  pupils  of  grade  G  were  divided 
into  two  classes,  one  to  attend  in  the  morning,  the  otiier  in  the  afternoon.  The  result 
was  an  improvement  of  21  per  cent,  in  the  attendance  and  an  increaee  in  the  advance- 
ment of  the  pupils  of  at  least  10  per  cent. 

The  condition  of  the  high  school  is  not  so  satisfactory  as  that  of  the  lower  grades. 
A  variety  of  causes,  which  it  is  hoped  may  be  removed  next  year,  have  hindered  the 
progress  of  the  pupils.  The  number  in  attendance  was  25.^Report  for  1875-'76  of 
board  of  school  trustees  and  of  Superintendent  James  Baldwin.) 

INDIANAPOLIS. 

Officers,— A  board  of  school  commissioners  of  —  members,  one-third  changed  each 
year,  and  a  city  superintendent  of  schools,  with  assistant  superintendents,  male  and 
female. 

i$tott8eic9.— Estimated  population  of  the  city^  100,000 ;  children  of  school  age,  (6-20,) 
21,255 ;  enrolled  in  public  schools,  11,392,  besides  an  estimated  enrolment  in  private 
and  parochial  schools  of  2,100.  Averf^e  daily  attendance,  8,121.  Number  of  school 
buildings,  25 ;  of  rooms  for  study  and  recitation^  188 ;  of  rooms  for  recitation  only,  25; 
sittings  for  study,  10,100;  teachers  *emploved  in  primary  schools,  112;  in  grammar 
schools,  54 ;  in  high  schools,  16 ;  in  normal  school,  1 ;  in  evening  schools,  w ;  total, 
203.  Salaries  of  teachers,  firom  primary  to  high  school,  including  principal  of  the  lat- 
ter, $400  to  |2,000 ;  of  superintendent,  |2,^ ;  of  male  assistant  superintendents, 
$1,900 ;  of  female  assistants,  $1,200.  Receipts  for  eity  schools,  $357,519 ;  expenditures, 
$287,731.    Expense  per  capita,  based  on  average  monthly  attendance,  $21. 

Notes, —  Special  teachers  of  music,  drawing,  and  penmanship  have  been  employed  at 
liberal  salaries,  implying  skilled  and  ^stematio  teaching  in  these  lines ;  but  no  pub- 
lished report  has  come  to  hand  indicating  the  progress  made.  Evening  sohoole  under 
the  charge  of  20  teachers  have  had  in  them  872  enrolled  pupils,  with  an  average 
attendance  of  576.  The  high  schools,  which  have  employed  16  teachers,  inolnding 
principals,  have  had  in  them  198  enrolled  male  pupils  and  300  female,  (total,  498,)  with 
an  average  attendance  of  435. — (Return  of  Supenntendent  George  P.  Brown  to  Bu- 
reau of  Education  for  1876.) 

The  Indiana  School  Journal  for  March,  1876,  mentions  the  death,  February  7, 1876,  of 
Miss  Kate  Steere,  who  had  been  for  several  years  the  respected  and  efficient  principal 
of  one  of  the  lai^est  graded  schools  of  the  city  system.  At  a  subsequent  meeting  of  the 
teachers.  Superintendent  Brown  spoke  in  exalted  terms  of  her  work  and  worth. 

lAFATBTTB. 

Officers. — A  board  of  trustees  of  3  members  and  a  city  superintendent  of  sohoi^s. 

iStotitftics.— Population  of  city,  20,000 ;  childrrai  of  school  age,  (6-20,)  6.041 ;  enrolled 
in  public  schools,  2,770 ;  average  number  belonging,  1,773 ;  average  daily  attendance, 
1,631 ;  per  cent,  of  attendance,  based  on  average  number  belonging,  92.  School  build- 
ings, 6 ;  sittings  in  these,  1,681.  Teachers  employed  in  primary  grades,  20 ;  grammai 
grades,  22 ;  in  hish  school,  7 ;  total,  49 ;  pay  of  these,  $400  to  $1,500;  of  superintend- 
ent, $1,900.  Total  receipts  for  schools,  including  balance  of  $41,009  from  previoufl 
year^  $102,621 :  expenditures,  $43,905.  Cost  p^  capita,  based  on  average  daily  attend- 
anoe  and  including  all  expenses,  $02.57 ;  including  supervision  and  instruction  only, 

Note$.'~ln  a  written  return  from  the  superintendent,  there  appear  evening  sohoole 
taught  in  4  rooms  and  apparently  under  the  charge  of  4  teachers;  but  no  other  infor- 
mation concerning  these  is  given.  In  the  same  return  linear  special  teaohere  of  musi« 
and  drawing,  implying  that  these  are  systematically  taught,  though  here  again  there  u 
no  fhrther  information. 

In  the  high  school  7  teachers  in  all  have  been  employed,  including  the  principal,  and 
92  pupils  have  been  enroUed.*^Retum  of  Superintendent  J.  T.  Merrill  and  report  oi 
trustees  for  1875-^6.) 

.v!  '^s®  J^^i***?,  ?P5.^}  Jo'irnal  for  May.  1876.  sars,  pafce  237 :  ••  Prof.  J.  A.  Blackhuni"  [princiiMd  ol 
^»  bifrh  floboolj  died  recentfy  at  the  borne  of  bis  parents  In  Michigan.  He  was  highly  respected 
by  all  who  knew  him,  and  leaves  many  warm  friends  in  Lafayette  and  other  cities  4rf  the  State.** 
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OTHER  CrilKS. 

For  statiffties  of  the  school  systems  in  other  cities  of  the  State,  see  their  returns  in 
TiMd  II,  at  the  cloee  of  this  volanie. 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

Tbit  school  for  the  professional  trafning  of  teachers,  organized  in  1870  and  located 
St  Terre  Hante,  is  under  the  control  of  a  hoard  of  5  trustees,  4  of  whom  are  ap- 
pointed for  3  years  hy  the  governor,  with  the  consent  of  the  senate,  the  hilth  member 
being  the  State  saperintendent  of  public  instruction  ex  officio.  It  has  property  valued 
ii$S0,00O:  no  endowment,  but  an  annual  appropriation  of  $17,000  from  the  Stato. 

The  CDroiment  for  the  year  1876  in  the  normal  department  was  404,  these  students 
tcpmenting  between  80  and  90  counties  of  the  State.  The  model  or  training  school, 
flsbcsdng  8  grades,  had  an  enrolment  of  183.  Since  the  organization  of  the  school, 
U^  persons  nave  received  instruction  in  the  normal  department  To  secure  admis- 
noQ,  it  is  required  that  applicants  pass  a  fair  examination  in  reading,  spelling,  geog- 
nphf,  and  in  arithmetic  through  percentage.  They  must  write  a  legible  hand  and 
be  Mb  to  analyze  and  parse  simple  sentences.  Of  the  1,130  students  admitted  under 
tbese  oooditions,  65  have  graduated  and  are  rendering  efficient  service  in  the  State, 
vhile  hondreds  of  undergraduates  are  doing  likewise,  according  to  the  measure  of 
their  ability. — (Rex)ort  of  State  superintendent,  pp.  109-1^3.) 

Prorimn  for  the  establishment  of  this  school  was  first  made  by  the  legislature  of 
tbe  State  in  1865,  after  1 1  years  of  continuous  effort  by  the  friends  of  education  to 
MCfoe  Kieh  action.  It  was  located  at  Terre  Haute  in  cunsidera^  ion  of  the  donation  to 
a  hj  that  city  of  $50,000  in  money  and  a  site  worth  ^25,000.  The  cost  of  tbe  building 
v»  over  1200,000.  The  school  opened  in  1870;  with  21  pupils,  and  its  total  enrolment 
■ace  has  been  1,160 ;  number  of  graduates,  49.  During  the  five  years  of  its  existence, 
i  Bade  Hself  felt  powerfully  among  the  educational  appliances  of  the  State.— (The 
Scboofe  of  Indiana,  pp.  126, 127.) 

Other  oonnal  schools  have  been  established  by  private  enterprise.  There  is  a  large 
•e  at  Ti^paraiso,  and  there  are  also  several  training  schools  connected  with  high 
»(hool&  The  State  university  has  had,  at  several  times,  what  was  called  a  normal 
i^wrtment,  bnt  snch  classes  were  finally  abandoned  in  1870,  upon  the  opening  of  the 
^ate  Donnal  school. — (The  Schools  of  Indiana,  pp.  126, 127.) 

NORTHERN  INDIANA  NORBfAL  SCHOOL. 

The  KoTthem  Indiana  Normal  School,  at  Valparaiso,  organized  in  1873,  is  now  the 
arcest  normal  school  in  the  United  States.  The  total  attendance  during  the  year  1877 
VM  ^2,380,  of  whom  1,400  were  men  and  900  women,  and  there  were  '^  graduates,  of 
vhsB  24  engaged  in  teaching.  The  school  has  a  library  of  3,000  volumes,  a  collection 
sf  aedela,  easts,  apparatus,  and  examples  for  free  hand  drawing,  a  chemical  labora- 
^,  a  philosophical  cabinet  and  apparatus,  a  museum  of  natural  history,  and  a  gymna- 
sia. In  oonseonenoe  of  the  great  demand  for  German  and  drawing  these  branches 
>sv«  beeo  plaoed,  during  the  last  year,  with  the  regular  studies.  Instrumental  music, 
^iegraplij,  and  phonography  are  extra  branches.  Tuition  is  $32  a  vear.  Qood  board 
cd  ioniiriied  room  cost  $2.50  a  week.  Many  years  of  careful  study  have  been  given  to 
te  ocpuiisation,  classification,  and  furnishing  of  every  department  of  the  school,  the 
tm  having  been  to  supply  it  with  every  convenience  necessary  for  the  acquirement 
i'  a  ini4  class  education,  and  yet  place  the  expense  within  the  reach  of  all.  The 
e£  study  is  completed  in  3  years.— (Catalogue  and  circulars,  with  return  to  the 
States  Bmeao  of  Education,  1876-77.) 

OTHER  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

County  Normal  and  Clanical  School,  Goshen,  organized  in  1874,  reports  an 

)  in  its  normal  department  of  140,  of  whom  80  are  men  and  60  are  women. 

in  1876,  &    Kumber  of  years  in  course,  4. — (Betum  for  1876.) 

_s  also  normal  departments  belonging  to  the  course  of  instruction  in  Bedford, 

I,  Fori  Wayne,  and  Union  Christian  Colleges  and  Indiana  Asbnry  University, 

ofie  or  leas  complete  course  of  training  for  teachers.— (College  catalogues 

teachers'  institutes. 

i»*iif«fos.— The  law  requires  the  various  county  superintendents  to  hold  an 

la  tbeir  respective  counties  once  at  least  each  year  mr  the  instruction  of  the 

^  ttargifn     These  institutes  generally  remain  in  session  5  days.    Instruction  is 

§m  tibe  Tarioos  branches  required  by  law,  and  this  is  supplemented  by  leo- 

'       upon  various  educational  topics.    There  were  91  of  these  iusti- 
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tates  hold  in  1^5,  at  which  there  was  an  attendance  of  11,159  teachers  and  persons  pre- 
paring to  become  such,  of  whom  6,059  were  men  and  5,100  were  women.  The  total 
cost  of  these  institutes  was  $5,725.27 ;  aggregate  length  of  session  in  days,  456;  nambec 
of  evening  lectures  delivered,  206. — (BepK)rt,  pp.  39, 40, 89.) 

Township  institutes,— The  school  law  provides  that  at  least  one  Saturday  in  each 
month  shall  be  devoted  to  township  institutes,  or  model  schools  for  the  improvement 
of  teachers,  and  they  may  be  held  cluring  two  Saturdays,  at  the  discretion  of  the  town- 
ship trustee.  Teachers  must  attend  these  institutes,  unless  prevented  by  sickneas,  or 
forfeit  one  day's  wages  for  every  day's  absence  therefrom.  These  institutes  are  large- 
ly attended,  are  rapidly  growing  in  favor,  and,  the  State  superintendent  believes, 
will  ultimately  prove  to  be  an  important  agency  in  the  advancement  of  the  country 
schools.    The  number  held  in  1875  was  4,080 ;  in  1876  it  was  4,375.— (Report,  pp.  40,90.) 

Private  normal  institutes,— In  addition  to  the  county  and  township  institutes  already 
mentioned  as  provided  for  by  law,  private  normal  institutes  were  held  in  52  counties  of 
the  State,  and  had  an  enrolment  of  2,685  members,  of  whom  1,336  were  men  and  1,349 
women.  The  average*  attendance  was  2,084 ;  number  of  instructors,  136 ;  aggregate 
length  of  sessions  in  weeks,  346 ;  average  length  of  session,  5^  weeks ;  average  cost  per 
pupil  per  week,  93  cents;  number  of  public  or  evening  lectures,  136. — (State  superin- 
tendent's report  for  the  years  1875  and  1876,  p.  40.) 

SCHOOL  JOURNALS. 

The  Northern  Indiana  Teacher,  after  a  useful  existence  of  about  3  jirears,  was  merged 
in  the  Indiana  School  Journal,  Jaly>  1876.  The  latter  journal,  resisting  an  eflbrt  made 
at  the  close  of  that  year  to  consolidate  all  the  northwestern  school  papers  into  one,  con- 
tinues its  work,  and  remains  the  official  organ  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association  and  of 
the  snperintenaent  of  public  instruction. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC    HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Public  high  schools  are  reported  in  45  cities  and  towns  in  the  State,  with  a  total  en- 
rolment of  3,145  pupils,  under  115  regular  and  25  special  teachers.  As  far  as  the  set 
of  pupils  was  reported.  1,106  were  bovs  ard  1,599  girls.  The  high  school  at  Indiana^ 
olis,  with  440  pupils,  did  not  report  this  item.  The  course  in  most  of  these  schools  M 
of  4  years ;  in  15  it  continues  only  3 ;  and  in  2,  Bloomington  and  Greencastle,  onlyS 
years.  Arrangements  are  made  between  a  number  of  these  schools  and  the  State  Oni- 
versity,  by  which  graduates  of  the  schools  are  admitted  to  the  freshman  claesofUM 
university  without  further  examination  than  that  sustained  at  the  close  of  the  school 
course.— (State  report  for  1875>'76,  pp.  112, 113,  with  statement  xii  of  appendix.) 

PRTVATB  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

In  1  school  for  boys,  2  for  girls,  and  9  for  both  sexes,  outside  of  the  public  school  sys- 
tem, there  have  been  reported  to  this  Bureau  1,308  pupils  under  50  teachers.  Of  thee< 
only  70  are  returned  as  engaged  In  classical  studies,  60  as  in  modem  languages,  16  « 
preparing  for  a  classical  course  in  college,  and  7  for  a  scientific  course.  Drawing  u 
taught  in  3  of  these  schools,  vocal  music  m  6,  and  instrumental  music  in  4.  Chemica 
laboratories  are  reported  by  3,  philosophical  apparatus  by  7,  and  libraries  of  17  to  2,0(X 
volumes  by  8,  the  whole  number  of  volumes  in  such  libraries  reaching  5,317. — (RetumI 
to  Bureau  of  Education  for  1876.) 

PREPARATORY  SCHOOLS  AMD  DEPARTMENTS. 

No  schools  espikiially  devoted  to  the  preparation  of  students  for  college  report  thei 
statistics  for  1876,  except  the  preparatory  departments  of  15  colleges  and  universities 
In  these  were  42  instructors,  exclusive  of  college  professors,  having  under  them  1,44 
pupils,  594  of  them  in  preparation  for  a  classical  coUegiato  and  217  for  a  scientific  ool 
legiate  course. — (Returns  to  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  1876.) 

BUSINESS  COLLEGES. 

Five  of  these  report  to  the  Bureau  18  teachers  and  1,574  pupils,  of  whom  50  were  ii 
phonography,  127  in  telegraphy.  84  in  German,  and  12  in  French.  Two  of  the  institt 
tions  teach  common  English  and  correspondence;  3,  penmanship  and  book-keeping;  i 
banking;  3,  commercial  law ;  1,  political  economy ;  2.  life  insurance ;  2,  phooograph^ 
and  4  telegraphy. — (Returns  to  Bureau  of  Education  tor  1876.) 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

INDIANA  STATE  UNIVERSITY,  BLOOMINGTOM. 

The  university  comprises  collegiate,  preparatory,  law,  and  medical  departments,  tl 
first  embracing  classical  and  scientific  oourses.  It  is  under  the  contnu  of  a  boardj 
8  trustees,  appointed  to  serve  four  years  by  the  State  board  of  education :  has  proper^ 
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Tilaed  at  $140,000,  and  an  eDdowmeDt  of  $120,000,  yielding  an  aunnal  income  of  $7,000, 
and  receiver  from  the  State  $!i^,000  annually.  No  tuition  fee  is  required  of  any  student 
in  any  department  of  this  university,  and  board  and  lodging  can  be  had  for  $3  or  $4  per 
week.  Yoon|;  women  are  admitted  on  the  same  terms  as  young  men  and  are  entitled 
to  the  Bame  rights  and  privileges. 

The  university  huildin^  are  in  the  collegiate  Gothic  style,  simply  and  truly  carried 
ODt.  The  hnilding  fronting  College  avenue  is  14o  feet  front,  and  consists  of  a  centre 
boilding  60  feet  by  53,  with  wings,  each  3ti  by  26,  the  whole  3  stories  high.  The  new 
building  recently  completed,  fronting  the  west,  is  130  by  50  feet. 

Bj  the  purchase  of  the  Owen  cabinet,  containing  about  85,000  specimens,  and  of  the 
entire  nniversitv  series  of  casts  from  Professor  Ward,  of  Rochester,  N.  T.,  the  museum 
DOW  numbers  about  100,000  specimens,  and  claims  to  be  equal  in  value  to  any  in  the 
West.  Nearly  all  European  countries  are  largely  represented  by  suites  of  characteristic 
rooks  and  fossils.  There  are  at  present  over  6,000  volumes  in  the  library,  with  an 
axmnal  appropriation  for  its  increase.  The  law  library  included  in  these  has  been 
largely  Increased  by  purchase  and  by  a  valuable  gift  from  a  citizen  of  Fort  Wayne. — 
{State  snperintendent's  report,  pp.  109-119.) 

OTHER  COLLEGES. 

Bedford, ColUgty  Bedford,  (Christian,)  has  six  courses  of  study,  the  classical,  scientific, 
norma],  commercial,  Bible  course,  and  course  for  women.  The  latter  is  as  good  as 
that  afforded  by  the  best  seminaries.  In  the  normal  course,  a  thorough  preparation  is 
given  for  teaching.  There  is  also  an  extra  normal  class  of  five  weeks  held  during 
vacation.— (Circular,  1876-'77.) 

CMcordta  CMUge,  Fort  Wayne,  (Evangelical  Lutheran,)  has  an  arrangement  of 
ttodiee  peculiar  to  (German  schools,  uniting  with  the  common  and  high  school  English 
branches  sach  an  amount  of  training  in  Qreek,  Latin,  Hebrew,  French,  and  Qerman 
as,  in  this  country^  is  found  only  in  a  collegiate  curriculum.  The  course  lasts  7  years, 
and  is  especially  intended  to  fit  pupils  for  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  at  St.  Louis.y-(Catalogue,  1875-^6.) 

EMrlham  College^  Richmond,  (Friends,)  is  for  young  men  and  women,  and  embraces 
preparatory  and  collegiate  departments,  the  latter  with  classical  and  scientific 
eourtes.— (Catalogue,  lb75-76.) 

.Tbn  Wajfne  College,  Fort  Wavne,  (Methodist  Episcopal,)  is  for  both  sexes,  apd  has 
eoliegiate,  normal,  commercial,  art,  academic,  and  music  departments. — (Circular, 
1875-^6.) 

Frtrnklin  CoVegey  Franklin,  (Baptist,)  admits  both  men  and  women  to  its  classes  and 
ha  fSMmlty.  The  departmente  are  preparatory,  music,  painting,  and  collegiate,  the 
latter  including  classical,  scientific,  and  English  courses.— (Catalogue^  1874-^5  ) 

Hamorer  College,  Hanover,  (Presbyterian,)  admits  only  youn^  men  to  its  course,  which 
iocludes  preparatory  and  collegiate  departments,  with  classical,  scientific,  and  irreg- 
ular or  elective  courses.  The  scientific  now  requires  for  completion  the  same  length 
of  time  as  the  classical,  (four  years,)  all  the  studies  of  that  course  being  included  ex- 
cept Greek  and  advanced  Latin.  In  the  classical  course  calculus  and  German  are 
elective ;  in  the  scientific,  in  the  Junior  year,  calculus,  Latin,  and  German  are  elect- 
ire.— (Catalogue,  1875-'76.) 

BarutUU  Vuivenitg,  Hartsville,  (United  Brethren,)  admits  both  sexes.  Its  depart- 
ments are  collegiate,  preparatory,  theological,  commercial,  and  musical,  the  former 
with  claitsical  and  scientific  courses. — (Catalogue,  187.'W76.) 

/Mduuta  Asbury  Vnirersitgf  Greencastle,  (Methodist  Episcopal,)  embraces  in  its  reg- 
ular collegiate  department  a  classical  and  philosophical  course,  both  requiring  four 
years  for  their  completion.  The  philosophical  course  has  been  framed  on  the  basis  of 
the  former  scientific  course,  but  embraces  a  more  extended  study  in  natural  science, 
Latin,  and  modem  languages,  and  leads  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  pbilosoiihy.  An 
optional  oonrse,  composed  of  studies  selected  from  the  two  regular  courses,  may  be  pur- 
sued by  students  if  they  so  elect.  There  are  also  normal  and  biblical  courses.  No 
mention  is  made  this  vear  of  the  law  department  which  has  hitherto  existed  here. 
Both  sexes  are  admitted. — (Catalogue,  1875-'76.) 

Moon^sHill  Cd//e<;re,  Moore's  Hill,  (Methodist  Episcopal,)  offers  collegiate,  preparatory, 
and  musical  departments,  the  former  with  classical  and  scientific  courses.  Both  sexes 
an  admitted. 

KorikweBUrm  Christian  Unitertiig,  Irvin^on,  (Christian,)  admits  both  sexes  to  its 
riiMcs  The  colleges  are  of  literature,  science,  business,  aud  the  Bible.  There  is  a 
preparatory  department. — (Catalogue,  1875-76.) 

Eidgerille  CotUgey  Bidgeville,  (Free  Will  Baptist,)  offers  to  both  sexes  preparatory, 
dawoU,  soientinc,  and  practical  courses.  Both  classical  and  scientific  courses  occupy 
four  years,  and  the  studies  of  the  first  two  years  are  identical  in  both.  A  peculiarity 
«f  toe  classical  course  is  that  the  study  of  languages  is  attended  to  later  than  is 
nsoaUy  the  case,  the  first  part  of  the  course  being  largely  occupied  with  studies  of  a 
)  practical  nature  and  which  will  be  found  more  useful  in  case  the  course  be  not 
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completed.  Another  point  is  tbat  Bome  of  the  stadies  in  the  departments  of  mental 
«nd  moral  philosophy  and  belles  lettres,  nsaally  crowded  into  the  senior  year,  ore 
here  placed  thronghont  the  course  from  the  beginning  of  the  freshman  year. — 
(Catalogne,  1875-7G.) 

Smitheon  College,  Logansport,  (Universalist,)  offers  eqnal  privileges  to  both  sexes  in 
its  classes  and  includes  in  its  faculty  three  women.  It  claims  to  be  non-sectarian,  on 
the  ground  that  students  are  permitted  to  attend  the  church  of  their  choice.  The 
courses  of  study  are  collegiate,  preparatory,  commercial,  philosophical,  and  normal. 
The  best  instruction  has  been  secured  in  music,  painting,  and  drawing,  which  are 
taught  as  extras.^College  circular,  received  1677.) 

Union  Chiiatian  Co/Zeae,  Merom,  (Christian,)  includes  in  its  curriculum  academic,  clas- 
sical, scientific,  normal,  and  music  departments.  The  scientific  course,  as  well  as  tbe 
classical,  requires  4  years  for  its  completion,  its  studies  being  the  same  as  those  of  the 
classical,  with  Latin  or  French  optional  and  Greek  omitted. — ([Catalogue,  1876.) 

University  of  Notre  Dame,  Notre  Dame,  (Roman  Catholic,)  is  exclusively  for  yonng 
men.  Its  departments  are  preparatory,  collegiate,  commercial,  law,  and  fine  arts.  A 
partial  course  in  medicine  is  provided.  The  collegiate  department  embraces  classical 
and  scientific  courses,  the  latter  requiring:  for  its  completion  only  3  ^ears.  The  uni- 
versity is  well  prepared  to  give  instruction  in  art.  The  famous  painter  Gregori,  of 
Rome,  has  been  engaged  to  give  instruction  in  oil  painting.  There  are  5  professors  of 
music,  an  orchestra  of  15  pieces,  and  a  brass  band  of  25  instrumeuts.--(Catalogue, 
1874-75.) 

Wabash  College^  Crawfordsville,  (Presbyterian,)  is,  apparently,  only  for  young  men. 
There  are  preparatory,  collegiate,  and  English  mercantile  courses.  By  an  agreement 
between  the  legislature  of  Indiana  and  the  trustees  of  the  college,  each  county  receives 
a  free  scholarship  for  5  years.  There  are  several  other  scholarships  to  aid  young  men 
who  need  help. — (Catalogue,  1875-76.)  Edwin  J.  Peck,  of  IndianapoliB,  lately  de- 
ceased, has  given  to  this  college  $15,000  for  a  library,  |50,000  as  a  permanent  endow- 
ment fund,  (20,000  in  trust  for  the  professorship  of  chemistry,  (15,000  for  that  of  natural 
philosophy  and  astronomy,  and  (18,000  to  be  used  in  erecting  suitable  buildings  for 
these  departmento.  making  a  total  of  (118,000.— (The  Wabash,  November,  1876,  p.  11.) 

The  Educational  Weekly,  of  April  26,  1877,  states  that  "De  Pauw  College,  of  New 
Albany,  ^aduates  8  students  this  year."  No  further  information  from  this  college  is 
at  hand. 

Statistics  of  universities  and  colleges,  1876. 


Names  of  nniversitiea  and 
MUegea. 


Bedford  Collose 

CoDoordla  College 

Earlham  College 

Fort  Wayne  College* 

Fraoklio  College 

Hanover  College 

HartaTiUe  UniTersity  — 

Indiana  Anbury  Univer- 
sity. 

Indiana  University 

Hoore's  Hill  College 

Northwestern  Christian 
University. 

Ridgeville  College 

8t  Bonaventure^  College 

St.  Meinrad's  College 

Snilthson  College 

Union  Christian  College. . 

Universitv  of  Notre  Dame 
do  Lac.' 

Wabash  College 


19 


Noiober  of 
students. 


76 
a935 
85 
005 
38 
61 
83 

aoo 

189 
83 
70 

90 


16 

43 

93 

900 

116 


63 


48 
17 
13- 
74 
56 
364 

134 
96 

84 

90 


38 

90 

53 

900 
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Property,  income,  d:c. 


■sS 


190,000 
150.000 
110,300 
75.000 
43,000 


90,000 
900,000 

100.000 
30.000 
300,000 

95,000 


10.000 
100,000 
50,000 


'-I 


•0 

55,000 

0 

60,000 


15,000 
170,000 

190. 419 

18,000 

300,000 

13,000 


80,000 


•0 

5,900 

0 

3,000 


1.300 
19,000 

8,000 
1,500 
18.00J 

780 


4,800 


u 

11 

2a 


19,000 
950 
9.300 
9,000 
9,900 


735 
c4,500 

1.119 

9,000 

0 

300 


1,995 
500 


93,000 

"o 


18,600 


13,000 


1,000 


I 


I 


150 
65,  POO 
63.897 

600^ 

69,500 

67,400 

800 

611,060 

6,000 

l.SiO 

67,000 

900 


*«,00O 

500 

565 

490.  OOO 

617,000 


*  From  Report  of  Commissioner  of  Edncation  for  1875. 
a  Students  unclassified.  6  Includes  society  libraries.  e  From  contingent  fees. 
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SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

PUKDUB  XTNIVERSITT. 

This  iDstitiition,  located  at  La  Fayette,  is  a  sohool  of  science,  as  applied  to  the  prac- 
tkal  industries  of  life,  inolnding  architectare,  mining,  civil  engineering,  agricnltnre. 
&C.  It  is  nnder  the  control  of  a  board  of  6  trnstees,  appointed  bv  the  governor  for  ^ 
yean,  2  of  them  beinff  nominated  by  the  State  board  of  agricnltnre  and  1  by  the 
Stote  board  of  horticnltnre.  The  institution  has  property  valued  at  $250,000,  and  an 
eodowment  of  $380,000,  yielding  an  annual  income  of  $20,000. 

Purdue  University  as  reorganized  embraces  three  departments,  the  university  acad- 
«m7,  the  college  of  general  science,  and  special  schools  of  science  and  technology. 
The  academy  has  tiie  twofold  object  of  preparing  students  for  admission  to  the  col- 
lege of  general  science  and  of  providing  elementary  instruction  in  the  sciences  for 
tooee  who  cannot  take  a  more  extended  course.  The  college  of  general  science  aims  to 
giTe  a  thorough  scientific  education  as  a  general  preparation  for  industrial  pursuits 
and  as  an  adequate  preparation  for  the  special  courses  in  applied  science.  The  spe- 
cial •eho<^  which  the  university  is  at  present  prepared  to  organize  are  those  of  a^i- 
eoltore,  horticulture,  civil  engineering,  industrial  design,  physics  and  mechanics^ 
chemistry,  and  natural  history. — (State  report,  pp.  109, 128, 129.) 

THEOLOGY. 

8L  Meinra£P8  Theological  Seminary ^  St.  Meinrad.  (Roman  Catholic,)  has  a  course  of 
•tody  requiring  4  years  for  its  completion,  grounds  and  buildings  valued  at  the  sum  of 
$100,000,  and  a  library  of  7,000  volumes.— {Return,  1877.) 

There  are  idso  either  theological  departments  or  Bible  classes  in  Bedford  College, 
(Christian,)  Harteville  College,  (United  Brethren,)  Indiana  Asbnry  University,  (Meth- 
oditt,)  and  Northwestern  Christian  University,  (Christian.) 

LAW. 

The  law  department  of  ihe  State  UtiiverHtjf  has  a  course  of  instruction  requiring 
S  yhn  for  its  completion,  given  by  means  of  text  books,  lectures,  and  moot  courts* 
ToitioD  is  free  in  this  as  weU  as  in  all  other  departments  of  the  university.  Students 
are  allowed  to  attend  the  recitations  and  lectures  of  the  collegiate  department.— (Uni- 
vcrnty  ci^alogae,  1875-^6.) 

The  law  dq^arttneni  of  the  University  of  Notre  Dame  also  offers  a  2  years'  course 
of  instruction,  embracing  chiefly  ethics,  political  economy,  constitutional  and  inter- 
national law,  municipal  law,  law  of  contracts,  equity  jurisprudence,  criminal  law, 
evidence,  pleading,  and  practice.  Students  who  may  not  have  previously  obtained  a 
daancal  training  will  liave  the  opportunity  to  supply  this  deficiency  without  extra 
charge.— (Catalogue,  1874-75.) 

MEDICIKB. 

At  the  Indiana  Medical  College,  Indianapolis,  a  course  of  study  is  furnished  requir- 
ing 3  years  for  its  completion.  This  college  has  broken  off  the  relationship  here- 
time  existing  with  the  State  University,  and  tuition  is  no  longer  free.  The  college 
building  is  centrally  situated,  convenient  and  complete  in  all  its  appointments,  well 
lighted  and  well  ventilated,  and  will  accommodate  over  200  students.— (Catalogue. 
l«7ft.77.) 

MeOoal  Collage,  Evansville,  also  requires  a  course  of  3  years  for  graduation.  Among 
the  advantages  enumerated  here  are  the  abundant  supply  and  cheapness  of  anatomictu 
Bia(erial,exteDBive  hospital  and  other  clinics,  a  healthiul  location,  and  cheap  living. — 
(Annoal  aajMNinoemcnt,  1876-77.) 

CeOege  qf  Phyeieiane  and  Surgeoniy  Indianapolis,  organized  in  1874,  has  a  2  yeors^ 
sooneof  ^ody  and  an  attendance  of  72  students,  of  whom  19  have  received  a 
in  leitets  or  aoieBoe. — (Return,  1877.) 
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Schools  for  profeasioiial  iostmotion. 


SCHOOLS  OF  8CIENC1. 


Pnrdne  Univeraity 

Bote  Polytechnio  Inttitateft . 


SCHOOL  OF  THSOLOOT. 

St  Meinrad's  Theol<^oal  Seminary  . . . 

SCHOOL  OF  LAW.       ' 

Indiana  UniTenity,  (law  department) . 

SCHOOLS  OF  MEDICIRB. 


College  of  Physicians  and  Sargeons . 

Indiana  Medical  College 

Hedloal  College  of  Evansville 


er 


S6 


Property,  income,  Sec 


r 


•219,605 


100,000 


4,000 

*ii,*666 


^1 


a 


1310,000 
186,000 


I 

6s 

I 
8 


•90,313 


8 

>* . 

II 

«  a 

SI 


(«) 


I 


1,050 


•3,000 


1,500 


7,000 


TOO 


a  ^11,000  ftom  State  appropriation. 


b  Not  yet  ftilly  organised. 


e  y aloe  of  apiwratna. 


SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 


EDOCATION  OF  THB  DEAF  Ain>  DUMB. 

The  Indiana  Institate  for  the  Deaf  and  Damh  was  established  by  an  act  of  the  gen- 
eral assembly  in  1844.  Large  and  oonimodioas  bnildings  have  been  erected,  costing 
not  far  from  |225,000.  The  annual  State  appropriation  for  the  institation  is  about 
$45,000.  The  attendance  of  pnpils  ranges  from  200  to  300  each  year.  This  is  an  in- 
stitation of  learning,  and  not  an  asylnm,  and  all  the  facilities  of  the  institution  have 
been  devoted  with  marked  snooess  to  the  intellectaal  improvement  of  inmates. — (The 
Schools  of  Indiana,  pp.  170, 171.) 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  BUND. 

The  Indiana  Institnte  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  at  Indianapolis,  was  founded 
and  opened  in  1847.  The  present  buildings  were  erected  at  a  cost  of  about  $100,000,  and 
afford  ample  accommodations  for  a  large  class  of  pupils ;  ever^  appliance  that  mod- 
em benevolence  can  suggest  or  skill  contrive  has  been  brought  into  requisition  for  the 
benefit  of  pupils.  There  are  two  departments :  (1)  the  school  in  which  are  taoght,  in 
addition  to  the  elementary  English  branches,  algebra,  physical  and  descriptive  geog- 
raphy, history,  physiology,  anatomy,  botany,  mental,  moral,  and  natural  philosophy, 
and  vocal  and  instrumental  music ;  and  (2^  the  industrial  school,  where  brooms,  bmdies, 
carpets,  mats,  chairs,  and  baskets  are  made  by  the  males,  while  the  females  are  engaged 
in  makiuff  bed  comforts,  spreads,  ticks,  table  covers,  and  wearing  apparel,  and  in 
doing  all  Kinds  of  bead  ana  fancy  work. 

The  entire  number  of  pupils  received  since  the  beginning  is  521,  (283  males  and  238 
females.)  The  cost  of  maintaining  the  institution  is  only  about  (^,000  a  year,  while 
the  amount  of  good  accomplished  m  sending  out  young  men  and  women  well  prepared 
to  earn  a  competence  is  inestimable. — (The  Schools  ofXndiana,  pp.  171, 172.) 

EDUCATION  OF  SOLDIERS'  ORPHANS. 

The  Indiana  Soldiers'  Home,  (established  just  after  the  close  of  the  war  for  the 
eare  of  disabled  soldiers,  afterwards  taking  in  also  sailors  and  the  orphans  of  these  and 
of  soldiers,)  is  now  devoted  entirely  to  the  care  and  education  of  the  orphans.  There 
lire  in  the  home  250  children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  15  years,  who  are  provided 

T  at  the  expense  of  the  State  and  receive  a  good  common  school  education.— {The 
ools  of  Indiana,  pp.  174, 175.) 
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EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 

STATE  TEACHEBS'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Indiana  State  Teachers'  Association  was  organized  at  Indianapolis,  in  December, 
ISbif  on  which  occasion  addresses  were  delivered  by  Horace  Mann  and  other  eminent 
educators.  The  enrolment  was  178,  representing  33  counties.  Up  to  1859  the  sessions 
were  biennial ;  after  that,  annual.  The  aiteudance  has  ranged  from  40  to  482  members. 
The  establishment  of  this  association  was  the  dawn  of  a  new  era  in  education  in  the 
State.  Teachers  were  aroused  and  energized.  All  the  advanced  movements  of  the 
State  were  here  discussed  and  encouraged,  and  in  many  cases  directed  by  the  associa- 
tion, not  a  few  originating  with  it.  Institutes,  the  normal  school,  the  Journal,  reform 
school,  colored  schools,  superin tendency  in  county,  city,  and  State,  taxation,  school 
architecture^  and  almost  all  possible  phases  of  professional  work  here  received  atten- 
tion and  some  their  chief  impulse. — (The  Schools  of  Indiana,  pp.  118, 119.) 

COUNTY  teachers'  INSTITUTES. 

The  institute  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  association.  It  is  professional  and  technical, 
while  the  association  is  discursive  and  legislative.  The  first  institute  held  in  the 
State  is  believed  to  have  been  the  one  held  in  Lagrange  County  in  1846  and  presided 
over  by  Pro!  Bufus  Patch.  It  was  attended  by  30  members.  This  was  the  seed  corn 
of  institutes  in  Indiana,  and  Mr.  Patch  brought  it  from  the  East. 

The  Northern  Indiana  Teachers'  Institute  held  its  first  session  in  1849,  about  125 
teachers  being  in  attendance.  A  permanent  organization  was  effected  in  1851.  In 
1853  the  name  of  the  organization  was  changed  to  the  Northern  Indiana  and  Southern 
ICichiffan  Teachers'  Institute.  During  the  next  ten  years  much  valuable  work  was 
done  By  this  and  other  voluntary  associations  of  teachers.  Among  other  efforts  the 
State  association  of  the  years  1860  to  1864  appointed  an  institute  committee  for  each 
congreasional  district,  whose  duty  it  was  to  hold  an  institute  in  each  county  in  the 
disfiot  and  report  the  result  to  the  next  session  of  the  association.  Until  1865  all 
this  work  was  voluntary;  there  was  no  law  requiring  the  holding  of  institutes,  nor  was 
money  appropriated  for  the  purpose.  In  1865  a  law  was  passed  requiring  one  to  be 
held  in  each  county  at  least  once  a  year,  and  making  a  small  appropriation  fh>m 
the  oonnty  treasury  in  aid  of  them.  When  attended  by  20  teachers,  or  persons  pre- 
paring to  beoome  such,  each  institute  was  allowed  $35 ;  when  40  were  in  attend- 
ance, $50  were  given.  This  was  the  opening  of  the  institute  period  in  Indiana. 
The  firat  year  after  the  passage  of  the  law  58  counties  held  institutes,  with  an  aggre- 
gate attendance  of  3,533.  The  result  was  in  all  parts  of  the  State  increased  efi&ciency 
among  teachers  as  well  as  a  quickening  of  educational  sentiment.  They  produced,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  State  superintendent  of  that  period,  Mr.  Hoss,  both  larger  and 
better  results  in  proportion  to  cost  than  any  other  agency  in  the  system.— (Schools  of 
Indiana,  pp.  120, 122.) 

TOWNSHIP  INSTITUTES. 

Township  institutes,  like  the  county  ^therings,  were  at  first  voluntary  efforts. 
They  were  first  held  in  1866,  and,  continuing  to  grow  in  favor  and  strength,  the  legis- 
lature, in  1873,  required  them  by  law  to  be  held  at  least  one  Saturday  in  each  month 
daring  which  the  public  schools  are  in  progress. — (Schools  of  Indiana,  pp.  122, 123.) 

STATE  INSTITUTES. 

A  state  institute  was  first  held  in  1865,  continuing  three  weeks,  with  an  aggregate 
attendance  of  131.  During  the  three  years  following,  four  similar  meetings  were  held 
in  the  four  quarters  of  the  State,  the  attendance  aggregating  1,469  teachers.  The  in- 
stitutes were  under  the  management  of  a  State  central  committee,  appointed  by  the 
State  Teachers'  Association.  In  1873  the  State  board  of  education  held  institutes  sim- 
ilar to  the  above. — (Schools  of  Indiana,  p.  123.) 

COLLEGIATE  ASSOCIATION. 

In  response  to  a  circular  sent  them  by  State  Superintendent  Hoss,  the  various  college 
(acuities  of  the  State  met  in  conjunction  with  the  State  Teachers'  Association  in  18G7 
and  organised  a  collegiate  association,  electing  Dr.  Cyrus  Nutt,  of  the  State  university, 
president.  The  association  held  annual  meetmgsfrom  that  time  until  December,  1874, 
bat  it  never  accomplished  the  work  contemplated  in  its  organization,  for  the  reason 
that  college  faculties  never  engaged  with  any  heartiness  in  its  plans.  It  was,  there- 
fore, in  1874,  merged  in  the  general  association.^The  Schools  of  Indiana,  pp.  119, 120.) 

OBITUARY  RECORD. 

HON.  JOHN  PURDUE. 

J<^ii  Pordue,  benefactor  of  Purdue  University,  was  bom  in  Pennsylvania,  in  1804. 
At  an  early  age  he  moved  to  Ohio,  and  for  several  years  spent  his  winters  in  teaching. 
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He  tboD  removed  to  Lafayette,  Indiana,  to  engage  in  trade,  and  for  nearly  forty  years 
was  connected  with  important  bosiness  enterprises  in  that  thriving  city.  He  soon 
amassed  a  large  fortune  and  was  honored  with  the  appointment  of  conn ty  judge. 

When  the  qaestion  of  the  erection  of  the  State  agricnltnral  college,  endowed  oy  Con- 
gress, was  before  the  general  assembly  of  Indiana,  Judge  Purdue  offered  to  give  tl50/)00, 
to  be  paid  in  ten  equal  annual  instalments,  and  to  secure  the  donation  of  lOOacres  of  suit- 
able land,  on  condition  that  the  institution  should  be  located  at  Lafayette  and  bear  the 
title  of  Purdue  University.  This  proposition  being  accepted,  the  college  was  opened 
under  that  name  in  September,  1874.  JndgePurdue  was  connected  wit  hit  first  as  trustee 
and  next  as  advisory  trustee  until  his  death,  which  occurred  September  14,  1876,  the 
first  day  of  the  third  college  year,  and  tbe  first  under  the  administration  of  President 
White.  He  visited  the  coUege  in  the  morning  of  that  day,  expressing  much  gratifica- 
tion at  the  large  increase  of  the  number  of  students;  then^  returning  to  his  home,  died 
suddenly,  probably  of  heart  disease.  He  was  never  marned,  and  left  no  will,  but  has 
built  himself  an  ample  monument  in  the  institution  which  bears  his  name. — (Paper 
by  President  E.  E.  White.) 

PROF.  THOMAS  OLCOTT. 

This  gentleman,  one  of  the  veteran  teachers  of  the  State,  died  suddenly  at  his  home 
in  North  Vernon,  on  the  19th  of  September,  1876,  aged  52.  Bom  in  the  State  in  1824, 
be  made  the  most  of  slender  early  advantages,  began  to  teach  at  the  age  of  18,  fol- 
lowed the  profession  for  34  years,  rose  from  district  and  private  schools  to  a  professor- 
ship in  Moore's  Hill  College  and  tbe  principalsbip  of  several  important  city  schools, 
and  ever  made  teaching  the  delight  of  his  life. — (Indiana  School  Journal,  October, 
1676,  p.  482.) 

PROF.  HERBERT  E.  COPELAND. 

Bom  at  stony  Creek,  Mich.,  May  7,  1849,  this  brilliant  youth  prepared  for  college 
in  tbe  high  school  at  Ypsilanti,  and  in  1868  entered  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  He 
here  received  from  Professor  Chadbonrne  a  bent  in  the  direction  of  natural  history 
and  botany,  and  thenceforth  gave  his  mind  largely  to  these  studies.  Drawn  in 
1870  to  Cornell  University  by  the  advantages  for  scientific  study  offered  there,  he 
graduated  with  high  honor  in  1872  and  took  charge  of  Ravenswood  Academy,  near 
Chicago.  He  went  thence  to  the  State  Normal  School  of  Wisconsin,  at  Whitewater, 
as  professor  of  natural  history  in  1873,  resigned  in  1875  to  take  charge  of  tbe  same 
work  in  the  schools  of  Indianapolis,  and  continued  there  till  his  death,  December  12, 
1876.  He  discovered  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  our  river  fishes,  published  many 
interesting  papers  on  his  favorite  sciences,  and  incurred  his  death  at  last  in  his  eager 
pursuit  ot  these. — (Indiana  School  Journal,  January,  1877,  pp.  38-40.) 

LIST  OF  SCHOOL  OFFICIALS  IN  INDIANA. 

Hon.  Jambs  H.  Smabt,  State  tuperirUendmt  of  public  inttrwiiont  ex  oJMo  pretidenL 

[Second  term,  1677-*79.] 

ffTATK  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 


Members. 


PoatKifBca 


His  exoellenov  Junes  D.  Williams,  governor 

Hon.  James  U.  Smart,  State  saperintendent  of  pablio  instruction 

Kev.  Lemael  MossJD.  D.,  president  of  State  University 

Hon.  Emerson  £.  white,  president  of  Pardne  University 

William  A.  Jones,  president  of  State  Normal  School 

Georse  P.  Brown,  saperintendent  of  Indianapolis  pablic  schools . 

John  M.  Bloss,  snpenntendent  of  Evansvllle  pablic  schools 

John  S.  Irwin,  superintendent  of  Fort  Wayne  public  schools 

1 

oouutt  supbbintkndektb. 
[Term  expires  June,  1877.J 


Indianapolis. 
Indianapolis. 
Bloomington. 
Lafayette. 
Terre  Haute. 
Indiananolis. 
Evansvnie. 
Fort  Wayne. 


County. 


Superintendent. 


Post-office. 


Adams 

AUen 

Bartholomew 

Benton 

Blackford.... 

Boone 

Brown 

Carroll 

Cass 

Clark 

Clay 

Clinton 


William  H.  Walters. 
Jeremiah  Hillegass . 

John  M.  Wallace 

B.F.  Beaton........ 

J.  H.  McEldowney.. 
D.  H.  Heckathom... 

JohnM.McGee 

Thomas  HBritton.. 

Harry  a.  Wilson 

A.  C.  Goodwin 

Allen  R  Julian 

Harrison  Kofaler 


Decatur. 
Fort  Wayne. 
Columbus. 
Fowler. 
Hartford  City. 
Jamestown. 
KashviUe. 
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Charles  town. 
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Frankfort.!  (> 
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Cwmtj. 


CiAvfufd  . 

DiTiMS... 

Deirboni  . 
Deearar  .. 
DeKalb... 
Debwire. 
Daboi*  ... 
EftbMt... 
FayeUe... 

fbjil 

fboBtain. 
Fnnklin.. 
FnltMi.... 
GibMO.... 

Gnot 

OrBen  . 


Haniton. 


Hatingtoii . 
JaekMO 

JeSBnon...., 
/eooiBi^  .... 


Kbm. 


SE-r.: 


MuioQ  .. 
HanbaU. 
Martia... 


Miuoe , 

MoBtgomery 

™I5M 

5evton 

5oUe 

OUo 

Onnn 

OwSi! 

Pteke 

JSfT 

Pike 

Poctor 

P^aej 

PitoW 


Sp»«y 


StJbaeph 


jWftMriMd. 


PiikB...  ... 

^Mderbondi . 
VamTUooTT., 


W|R0B 

▼•nick  .... 

JWte 

Wkttqr 


Saperintendent. 


J.  W.  C.  Spiiiifsatan . , 
Edward  C.  Trimble  . 

HarveyRHm , 

Junes  L.Carr 

James  A.  Barns 

O.M.Todd 

£.B.Braudiok 

David  Monry 

J.  S.  Gamble 

Isaac  MiUer 

W.&Moffett 

CR-Cory 

Enoch  Myers 

W.T.StilweU 

Thomas  D.  Bharp  . .. 
Samael  W.Aztoll... 

A.P.Howe 

W.F.Smith 

Daniel  F.  Lemmon . . 
James  A.  C.  Dobson . 
George  W.  Hafford . . 

Milton  Ganigus 

F.M.Huff 

A.J.MoCiine 

J.H.Snoddy 

Simeon  K  Bell . 


Georffe  C.  Monroe 

Johnl^amey 

John  H.  Martin 

BlishaRMUam 

W.L.  Matthews 

S.  D.Crane 

James  M.  McAfee 

W.  A.  Hosmer 

W.B.Chrisler 

Bobert  L  Hamilton 

Lea  P.  Harlan 

W.E.  Bailey. 

WlllUm  C.  Hayes 

W.  Steele  Ewing 

M.M.  Campbell 

John  G.  Overton 

RV.  Marshall 

David  a  Pence 

Henry  G.  Zimmernum . . . . 

John  H.  Pate 

James  L.  Noblitt 

WilUam  R.  WiUiams 

Oliver  Bnlion 

Thoo.  Conroiar 

T.C.Milbum 

J.McPetrich 

James  &  Campbril 

B.L.MarshmAn 

L.  A.StockweU 

Daniel  Lesley 

Samael  B.  Daubwiheyer . 

A.B.  Thompeon 

Allen  H.  Whitset 

Sqnire  L.  Maior 

John  Wyttenoaoh 

Oliver  Moaselman 

F.A.Norton 

CymsCUne 

James  A.  Marlow 

Bobert  S.  Northoott 

W.  H.  Canlkins 

B.M.  Blount 

L.M.  Crist 

Frank  P.  Conn 

William  L.  Little 

John  Boyae 

MaoyGood 

Alonaa  Nebeker 

CW.  Armstrong 

James  M.  Caress 

J.  C.  Macpheison 

8.&Koth 

William  Irelan 

AleocJ'.DDogbMi 


Post-office. 


Fredonia. 

Washington. 

Aurora. 

Adams. 

Waterloo. 

Mnnoie. 

Hontingbnrgh. 

Goshen. 

Connersville. 

Greenville. 

Covington. 

Brookville. 

Eewanna. 

Fort  Branch. 

Marion. 

Bloomfleld. 

Westfield. 

Greenfield. 

Corydon. 

Brownsbnrgfa. 

Spiceland. 

Kokomo. 

Warren. 

Medora. 

Bemington. 

Portland. 

Saloda. 

Vernon. 

Franklin. 

Yinoennes. 

Warsaw. 

Lagrange. 

Crown  Point. 

Laporte. 

Bedford. 

Anderson. 

Indianapolis. 

Plymocth. 

Loogooiee. 

Peru. 

Bloomington. 

Crawfordsville. 

MartinsviUe. 

Kentland. 

Ligonier. 

Rising  Snn. 

Chamoershnrg. 

Patrioksbnrg. 

Belhnore. 

Mbnnt  Pleasant 

Winslow. 

Valparaiso. 

Monnt  Vernon. 

Winamao. 

Cloverdale. 

ITnion  Cil^. 

Tttnsville. 

Rnshville. 

Jefferson  Comity. 

ShelbyviUe. 

Rockport. 

Knox. 

Mishawaka. 

Angola. 

Sullivan. 

Vevay. 

Lalliyette. 

Tipton. 

Liberty. 

Evansville. 

Newport. 

Terre  Hante. 

Wabash. 

WiUiam^HWt 

Boonville. 

Salem. 

Richmond. 

Blnffton. 

Baniett*s  Creek. 

Colnmbia  City. 
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IOWA. 

STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


lb74-'75. 

1875-76. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

Children  of  school  age,  (5-21) 

Nnmher  nnder  6.  restimarted^  ......   . 

53.3,903 
66,740 
125,450 
341,713 
384,012 
225,415 

6,500 
11,645 
18, 145 
936  68 

28  34 

9,203 
407 
131 

9,528 
$8,617,956 

4,226.976 
318,997 
489,525 

553,920 
69,334 
1:M),  112 
354,424 
398,825 
229,315 

6,830 
12,222 
19,052 
|47  27 

28  09 

20,017 

2,594 

4,662 

12,711 

14,813 

3,900 

330 

577 

907 

$10  59 

Number  over  16,  (estimated) 

Nnmber  between  6  and  16,  (estimated; 
Number  enrolled  in  public  schools.... 
Number  in  average  attendance 

TEACHERS  AND  TEACHEBS'  PAY. 

Number  of  male  teachers. ............ 

•"•"• 

Number  of  female  teachers. .......... 

Whole  number  in  public  schools 

Average  monthly  pay  of  males 

Average  monthly  pay  of  females 

SCHOOLS  AND  SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

Ungraded  public  schools. ............ 

$0  25 

Graded  schools  ......  .....•.••... .... 

"9' 

Private  schools ......  ................ 

School-houses  ....................... 

Value  of  sites,  buildings,  and  other 
property. 

INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

BeceipU. 
From  local  taxes..... 

$9,516,725 

4,605,540 
268,520 
513,464 

1898,769 
378,564 

From  permanent  fund  and  rents 

From  other  sources 

$50,477 

23,939 

Total  receipts 

5,035,498 

5,387,524 

352,026 

Expenditures. 

For  sites,  buildings,  and  furniture 

For  libraries  and  apparatus 

1,087,983 

2t),701 

2,598,440 

892,625 

891,945 

35,545 

2,784,099 

576,993 

196,038 

8,844 
185,659 

For  salaries  of  superintendents  and 

teachers. 
For  fuel,  light,  rent,  and  repairs 

316,632 

Total  expenditure 

4,605,749 

4,288,582 

317,167 

EXPENDITURE  PER  CAPITA  — 

Of  school  population 

6  75 

9  38 

15  99 

10  53 

606 

8  42 

14  65 

948 

69 

Of  pupils  enrolled ................... 

96 

Of  average  att-endance 

1  34 

Of  children  between  6  and  16 

1  05 

(From  report  of  State  Superintendent  Abemethy  for  1874  and  1875,  with  returns  made 
\y  him  and  by  State  Superintendent  C.  W.  Von  Coelln  for  1874-'75  and  1875-76.) 
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HISTORICAL  SKETCH  OF  THE  STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

ATTTHORmSS. 

In  the  last  report  of  State  SnperiDtendent  Alonzo  Abernethy,  for  the  years  1873-74 
aod  1874-'75,  an  acconnt  is  given  of  the  progress  of  the  State  school  system  from  its 
beginniog  to  the  date  of  the  report.  From  this,  in  great  part,  is  condensed  the  follow- 
ing abstract  of  the  history,  with  such  assistance  from  sncoessive  State  reports  as  coald 
be  had. 

LBGISLATION  TOUCHING  THB  GENERAL  ST8TEM. 

The  ordinance  pf  1787  determined  for  Iowa,  as  for  other  States  formed  from  new 
terhtory  of  the  Government,  that^  ''knowledge  being  necessary  to  good  government, 
schools  and  the  means  of  eaacation  should  be  forever  encouraged.''  Accordiogly,  its 
fint  legislative  assembly,  while  it  was  yet  a  Territory,  enacted,  J anaary  1, 1839,  a  law 
providing  for  the  formation  of  school  districts,  the  establishment  of  schools,  and  the 
levying  of  taxes  for  support  of  them.  The  schools  provided  for  were  to  be  '*  open  and 
free  for  every  class  of  white  citizens  between  the  ages  of  5  and  21,"  and  were  to  be 
maintained  for  at  least  three  months  each  year.  The  districts  formed  nnder  this  law 
were  to  be  governed  each  by  a  board  of  three  trustees,  whose  duties  were  to  examine 
aod  employ  teachers,  superintend  the  schools,  and  collect  and  disburse  the  taxes  levied 
for  their  maintenance.  The  territory  for  which  this  incipient  school  system  was  de- 
signed  (embracing  not  only  what  is  now  called  Iowa,  but  also  what  has  since  become  the 
Stite  of  Minnesota)  stretched  over  a  space  of  138,576  square  miles,  and  had,  through- 
oat  this  whole  vast  region,  larger  than  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  both,  only  7,500 
white  persons  of  school  age.  The  difficulty  of  making  any  school  law  bear  effectively 
on  80  dispersed  and  sparse  a  population  may  be  readily  perceived.  Yet,  the  next  year, 
when  the  census  marshals  were  around,  collecting  statistics  for  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  they  found  63  primary  and  common  schools  with  1,500  scholars,  besides 
ao  academy  with  25. 

In  January,  1B41,  with  a  view  to  further  improvement  of  the  schools,  a  territorial 
fuperinteodeot  of  instruction  was  provided  for,  to  be  appointed  by  the  governor  and 
to  bold  office  £[>r  three  years,  receiving  $250  annual  salary.  The  gentleman  appointed 
to  the  place  reported  in  December  an  Increasing  interest  in  schools  and  the  school  law : 
but  Ids  office  was  so  greatly  in  advance  of  the  region  and  the  time  that  it  was  abolishea 
in  little  more  than  a  year  after  its  origination,  and  district  inspectors  were  directed  to 
rqwrt  annually  to  the  clerk  of  the  county  commissioners  the  condition  of  the  schools. 
This  proved  a  death  blow  to  the  publication  of  school  statistics. 

The  saperintendent  had  ar^ed  earnestly  for  a  system  of  education  that  should  be 
public,  not  in  name  only,  but  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word ;  one  that  should  make  the 
schools  free  the  year  round  to  every  child.  But  so  little  were  his  counsels  heeded  that, 
by  a  later  territorial  enactment,  the  date  of  which  is  not  at  hand,  the  rule  that  the 
•ebools  should  be  free  was  altered,  and  rate  bills  on  parents  sending  to  them  were  al- 
lowed to  be  assessed  when  the  funds  obtained  from  taxes  were  insufuoient  to  maintain 
the  school  for  a  three-months'  term  or  more. 

In  1846  Iowa  came  into  the  Union  as  a  State  shorn  of  almost  half  her  dimensions  as 
a  Territory,  but  with  a  population  of  100,000,  of  whom  20,000  were  of  school  age,  in 
sboQt  400  organized  school  districts.  The  constitution  under  which  she  was  admitted 
required  the  general  assemblv  to  provide  for  a  system  of  schools,  by  which  a  school 
aboold  be  sustained  in  each  school  district  at  least  three  months  in  every  year :  for  the 
election,  by  the  people,  of  a  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  to  hold  office  lor  three 
years;  and  for  the  encouragement,  by  all  suitable  means,  of  intellectual,  scientific,  and 
agriealtnral  improvement.  Under  this  constitution  four  successive  State  superintend- 
ents were  elected,  and  the  number  of  school  districts  and  of  schools  connected  with 
them  rapidly  increased,  reaching  1.000  in  1849;  the  next  year,  1,200:  and  at  the  end  of 
tix  socoeeding  years,  3,265.  By  that  time  the  inconveniences  and  disadvantages  of 
tl»eae  minnte  subdivisions  of  the  State  began  to  be  perceived  and  urged  by  the  best 
educatoray  and,  heeding  this,  the  general  assembly  passed,  March  12, 1858,  a  revised 
•chool  law.  This  made  each  township  a  school  district  and  each  district  already 
ocganized  a  subdistrict,  and  provided  that  each  incorporated  town  or  city  of  not  less 
than  1,000  inhabitants,  with  so  much  territory  as  might  be  annexed  for  school  purposes, 
ihoald  be  a  separate  school  district.  This  law  took  effect  within  eight  days,  and  at 
once  reduced  the  number  of  districts  from  about  3,500  to  900,  the  former  number,  how- 
erer,  remaining  as  subdistricts. 

By  the  same  law  a  county  supermtendency  was  created,  and  by  a  happy  balancing 
of  aooonnts  it  was  found  the  next  year  that  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  school 
districts  had  saved,  in  the  item  of  compensation  to  district  officers,  more  than  enough 


to  pay  the  salaries  of  the  county  superintendents. 


„  _k  new  State  constitution,  adopted  in  September,  1857,  provision  had  been  made 
far  a  Suite  board  of  education,  to  have  general  charge  of  the  school  system,  with  power 
to  aiake  all  needful  laws  and  regulations  in  respect  to  common  schools,  except  such  as 
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looked  to  the  leyying  of  taxes  and  making  appropriations  of  money.  The  board  was 
to  consist  of  the  governor,  lientenant-governor,  and  one  member  from  each  judicial 
district  in  the  State:  the  lientenant-goyemor  being  president.  Its  members  were 
elected  October  13, 1858.  At  its  first  session,  in  December  of  that  year,  it  ezeroiaed 
in  full  the  powers  committed  to  it,  enacting  laws  for  a  system  of  common  schools ;  for 
the  government  of  the  State  nniversity ;  for  the  abolition  of  the  office  of  State  super- 
inteudent  of  instruction  and  the  election  of  a  secretary  to  itself,  who  should  per&rm 
tbe  duties  of  superintendent ;  for  the  creation  of  separate  school  districts  in  towns  and 
cities,  and  for  the  retention  of  the  reading  of  the  Bible  in  the  schools.  At  its  second 
session,  in  December,  1859,  amendments  were  made  to  some  of  the  laws  enacted  at  the 
previous  meeting,  and  acts  were  passed  providing  for  appeals  and  for  encouragement 
of  teachers'  institutes.  At  its  third  session,  besides  further  amendments  to  (ireceding 
acts,  it  passed  new  ones  creating  a  State  board  of  examiners  and  authorizing  tbe 
teaching  of  German  in  anv  school  district  on  the  vote  of  the  electors  in  favor  of  it. 
This  was  tbe  last  act  of  the  board,  tbe  general  assembly  having,  by  an  act  passed 
March  31, 1862,  deferred  to  June,  1864,  the  time  for  its  next  meeting,  and,  in  the  early 
spring  of  that  year,  voted  it  out  of  existence,  in  accordance  with  a  clause  in  the  consti- 
tution permitting  such  action  after  1863.  The  objection  to  it  seemed  to  be  its  large 
legislative  powers  and  action. 

On  the  same  date  with  the  abolition  of  the  board  the  office  of  State  superintendent 
was  re-created,  and  has  been  continued  to  tbe  present  time. 

UEGISLATION  TOUCHINO  PORTIONS  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

As  early  as  1848  the  subject  of  graded  schools  received  attention.  Superintendent 
Benton,  in  his  report  of  that  year,  recommended  the  creation  of  different  departments 
in  which  tbe  several  grddee  of  studies  should  be  pursued,  and  in  a  new  school  law 
adopted  January,  1849,  permission  was  given  to  the  electors  in  the  districts  to  determine 
at  their  annual  meetings  whether  schools  above  the  primary  grade  should  be  established. 
The  law  of  March  12, 1858,  contained  substantially  the  same  provision,  and  in  the  amend- 
ment of  this  law  by  the  board  of  education  in  December  of  that  year,  the  following 
wording,  which  is  still  continued,  was  adopted :  **  The  board  of  directors  may  establish 
graded  or  union  schools  wherever  they  may  be  necessary."  But,  large  as  was  the 
liberty  thus  given,  the  formation  of  such  schools  proceeded  slowly.  During  the  almost 
twenty  years  from  the  passage  of  the  law  authorizing  union  schools  to  tbe  collection  of 
the  6r8t  statistics  regarding  them,  in  October,  1868,  only  212  had  been  established.  In 
1871  there  were  ^9 ;  and  in  1875  appear  407.  Most  of  the  villages  and  larger  towns 
now  have  them,  and  all  schools  in  which  more  than  one  teacher  is  employed  are  graded. 

The  same  wave  of  progress  which  brought  the  graded  school  system  on  ra  crest 
brought  permission  for  county  high  schools  also.  Superintendent  Fisher,  in  his  report 
for  1857,  had  recommended  the  establishment  of  these  as  a  means  of  training  teach- 
ers for  tbe  lower  schools,  as  well  as  for  the  usual  secondary  training.  In  the  law  of 
March  12,  1858,  the  recommendation  bore  its  fhiit,  a  provision  being  embodied 
allowing  the  board  of  presidents  of  school  districts  in  any  county  to  determine  whether 
such  a  school  should  be  established,  and,  if  it  were  thought  best  to  do  so,  requiring 
the  board  to  elect  9  persons,  who,  with  tbe  county  superintendent,  should  constitute  a 
board  of  high  school  trustees,  with  power  to  lease  or  erect  a  building,  provide  books  and 
apparatus,  prescribe  studies,  engage  teachers,  and  draw  from  the  county  treasury  $3,000 
annually  ibr  six  years,  and  afterward  (1,000  annually,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
and  maintaining  the  school.  One  such  school  was  at  once  established  under  the  law ; 
but  the  plan  appears  to  have  been  too  far  in  advance  of  public  sentiment  and  to  have 
threatened  too  heavy  a  draught  upon  the  public  purse  to  meet  with  general  favor ;  and 
at  the  revision  of  the  law  by  the  board  of  education  in  December  of  the  same  year, 
the  clauses  relating  to  county  high  schools  were  omitted.  The  matter  was  revived, 
however,  in  1870,  and  on  April  30  of  that  year  a  bill  providing  that  any  county  with 
a  population  of  2,000  or  more  might  establish  a  county  high  school  for  the  purposes 
above  indicated  became  a  law.  With  slight  modification  it  still  remains  such,  but 
only  one  county  is  known  to  have  availed  itself  of  it. 

By  act  of  the  State  board  of  education,  December  20, 1861,  a  State  board  of  exam- 
iners was  created  for  the  examination  of  school  teachers  who  desired  a  license  to  teach 
in  any  of  the  public  schools  throughout  the  State,  without  further  proof  of  their 
qualifications,  such  licenses  to  be  perpetual  unless  revoked  for  cause.  The  board,  con- 
sisting of  the  flBkCulty  of  the  State  University,  with  the  professor  of  the  normal  depart- 
ment as  chairman,  held  annual  examinations  from  June,  1862,  till  1873,  when  it  was 
legally  relieved  firom  further  duty.  During  its  existence  it  granted  State  certificates 
to  9  out  of  17  applicants,  besides  graduates  of  the  normal  department  of  the  university 
and  a  few  persons  holding  first  grade  State  certificates  from  other  States. 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

As  respects  the  State  at  large,  the  school  system  has  been  administered  by  the  following 
persons,  besides  Dr.  William  Reynolds,  who  served  as  territorial  superintendent  from 
January,  1841,  to  February  17, 1842,  when  the  office  was  abolished-f^^^^^ 
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Codec  the  first  State  constitation,  as  State  snperiotendents  ef  public  instrnctioD, 
in  saocessioD  (1)  James  Harlan,  from  April,  1847,  to  April,  1848,  he  then  retirioc 
of  a  decision  that  the  law  creatiDg  the  saperintendenoy  had  not  taken  faU 


cAct  at  the  time  of  his  election;  (2)  Thomas  H.  Benton,  jr.,  from  May  23, 1848,  to 
Jone  7, 1854,  two  sncceaeiTe  terms  of  three  years,  and  UDtil  his  saccessor  was  chosen 
and  qnalified  ;  (3)  James  D.  Eads,  from  Jnne  7, 1854,  to  March  3, 1857,  when  he  was 
founded  from  office  for  mismanagement  of  school  fands ;  (4)  Joseph  C.  Stone,  by 
s|ipointment  to  fill  the  remaining  month  of  Mr.  Eads's  term,  and  to  attend  to  dnty  till 
faifl  SQccesBOT  was  chosen  and  qualified,  March  3, 1857,  to  Jone  9  of  the  same  vear; 
(5)  Ifatnrin  Li.  Fisher,  from  June  9, 1857,  to  the  abolition  of  the  State  scperintendency 
fey  act  of  the  State  board  of  education  in  December,  1858. 

Under  the  second  State  constitution  came  as  secretaries  or  acting  secretaries  of  the 
%Me  board  of  education,  serving  as  State  superintendents,  (1)  Thomas  H.  Benton,  jr., 
iamer  snperintendent,  secretary  from  January  14.  '1859,  to  some  period  in  1863,  when 
be  went  into  the  war  at  the  South  as  colonel  oi  the  Twenty-ninth  Iowa  Infantry ; 
(?)  H.  A.  Wiltse,  acting  secretary  lor  a  xK>rtion  of  the  year  1863 ;  (3)  Oran  Faville,  ex- 
Imtenaiit  governor,  acting  secretary  till  the  close  of  1863,  and  then  secretary  till 
Manii  23,  lti64,  when  the  board  of  education  was  abolished. 

Under  the  same  constitution,  as  State  superintendents,  were  (I)  Oran  Faville,  by 
cketion  of  the  general  assembly,  from  March  28,  1864,  to  January  1,  1866;  then,  by 
election  of  the  people,  to  March  1, 1867,  when  he  was  compelled  by  sickness  to  resign. 
[i)  D.  Franklin  Wells,  by  appointment  of  the  governor,  m>m  March  9, 1867,  to  Janu- 
ary 1, 18^,  the  remaining  portion  of  Qovemor  Faville's  term  ;  then,  by  election  of  the 
pei^le  till  bis  death,  November  24, 1868.  (3;  Abraham  B.  Kissell,  by  appointment  of 
the  governor^  fi*om  January  28, 1869,  to  the  close  of  Mr.  Wells's  term,  with  a  second 
tem  by  election  of  the  people,  from  January  1, 1870,  to  January  1, 1672.  (4)  AIobzo 
Abenietfa7,by  election  of  the  people,  for  three  successive  terms,  from  January  1, 1872, 
to  the  aatamn  of  1876,  resigning  in  the  midst  of  his  third  term  to  take  the  presidency 
of  the  University  of  Chicago,  111.*  (5)  C.  W.  Yon  Coelln,  the  present  incumbent,  first 
by  appointment  and  afterward  by  election,  for  the  remainder  of  Colonel  Abemethy's 
term.  Eleven  different  persons  have  thus  held  the  office,  uid  three  of  them  for  three 
«pafBte  times. 

As  respects  minor  divisions  of  the  State,  there  has  been  in  the  counties  supervision  by 
eoBDfy  superintendents  since  April,  1858,  the  superintendents  being  elected  biennially 
hj  the  people.  Under  a  law  enacted  by  the  general  assembly  March  12, 1858,  the  du- 
ties of  these  ofiScers  were  to  examine  and  license  teachers,  to  visit  and  inspect  schools, 
to  examine  plans  for  new  school  buildings  and  modify  the  same  when  necessary,  to 
hold  meetings  of  the  presidents  of  school  districts,  and  to  make  annual  report  to  the 
flute  snperintendent.  Under  a  modification  of  this  law  passed  December  24, 1859,  by 
the  board  of  education,  these  superintendents  were  relieved  of  the  dnty  of  visiting 
sad  in^eeting  schools ;  but  this  was  again  imposed  by  act  of  the  g^eneral  assetnbly, 
April  1,  m&i,  and  continues  to  the  present  time,  the  visits  being  required  to  be  at  least 
oBce  in  e»oh  term  to  each  State  school  in  the  county  and  to  cover  at  least  half  a  day 
tmt  time.  In  the  districts  the  supervision  has  been  and  is  by  boards  of  directors, 
who,  witb  a  general  management  of  the  schools  of  their  respective  districts,  have  it 
as  their  duty  to  visit  these  at  their  discretion,  aiding  the  teachers  in  the  enforcement 
if  doe  discipline  and  seeing  that  they  make  correct  reports. 

ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION. 

THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

The  report  of  the  State  snperintendent  in  Iowa  is  presented  at  the  biennial  sessions 
«€  the  legislature,  and  the  next  session  being  set  for  January,  1878,  no  full  account  of 
1  a&irs  for  1875-^76  and  1876-'77  can  be  expected  till  that  time.    The  statistical 
ary  at  the  head  of  this  abstract  contains,  therefore,  the  total  information  avail- 
aliie  for  187&^6  in  relation  to  public  schools,  except  what  comes  meanwhile  from  city 
tthool  boards. 

KIKDERQARTEN. 

A  Kindergarten  school  at  Cedar  Rapids  is  reported  by  its  principal,  Miss  J.  E.  Sbelton, 
to  have  been  organized  in  1876,  and  to  have  secured  an  attendance  of  50  children, 

*7W  CoBBBioo  School,  pnbUAfaed  at  Davenport,  Iowa,  says  in  ita  issne  for  Ao^ni^t,  1676 :  "Mr.  Aber- 
•  administration  haa  been  oneof  themoetsneceeafiilin  the  history  of  pablioioBtrnction  in  the  State. 
tUB,  snimating  and  salntary,  haa  taken  place.    Measofea  have  been  adopted  and  eucurely  pat  in 


. iastHntea  and  we  State  normal  school  at  Cedar  Falls,  for  examples,  which  must  reflect 

_  oedfa  on  tlie  ofileer  under  whose  superintendence  they  were  enacted.  Theae  measures,  of  coarse, 
iSflS  all  orlginata  with  lir.  Abemethy }  bat  he  ia  especially  to  be  commended  for  his  prodenoe  and 
-'-  -  the  reqniaite  legislation  on  the  part  of  the  general  assembly.    And  it  was  bis  persaa- 


.,  always  supported  by  a  con  voicing  honesty  of  parpose,  which  chiefly 
maaagement  aa  snperintendent,  while  his  legal  opinions  and  decisions  on  qoestions 
OB  alTmattera  relaung  to  school  management  were  generally  regarded  as  correct  and 
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tancbt  by  the  principal  and  3  assistaDts.  Popils  are  admitted  from  3  to  6  years  of  age 
aDcTare  kept  at  their  ocoupatioDS  3  hoars  daily.  A  marked  development  in  respect  to 
{perception,  comparison;  jadgment,  and  memory  is  reported  as  resnlting  from  the  first 
year's  training.  The  mnsoles  of  the  arms  and  hands  are  also  said  to  be  strengthened 
by  the  exercises  and  made  more  ready  servants  of  the  will. — (Return  to  Boreaa  of  Edu- 
cation for  1876  ) 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

CHARITOX. 

Officers, — A  board  of  directors  of  6  members  holding  ofiBce  3  years,  2  going  oat  each 
year,  and  a  city  superintendent  of  schools,  who  is  also  principal. 

/Sto^tio8.— Enrolment  in  public  schools  during  the  year  ISTS-'TG :  girls,  354 ;  boys,  322; 
total,  676.  Average  enrolment  pec  month,  496 ;  percentage  of  attendance  for  the  year, 
91 ;  percentage  of  punctuality,  99.2. 

Bemarks. — ^The  scnools  are  jpraded  as  primary,  intermediate,  grammar,  and  high,  the 
last  includin|;r  in  its  coarse  of  3  years  the  higher  English  branches  and  Latin.  There 
were  71  papils  in  attendance  daring  the  year,  under  2  teachers. — (Manual  of  Publio 
Schools,  1875-76.) 

DAVKXPORT. 

Officers, — A  board  of  directors  of  6  members  holding  office  3  years,  2  going  out  each 
year,  and  a  city  superintendent  elected  by  the  board. 

8tati8Ho8,^Fopmakt\on  of  city,  24,000  v  children  of  school  age,  5-21,  (census  of  1875,) 
8,280;  enrolment  in  schools,  4,284 ;  average  number  belonging,  3,233;  average  attend- 
ance, 2,924.  School  buildings,  11 ;  school  rooms,  77 ;  sittings,  4,056.  Teachers  of  En- 
glish branches,  77;  of  German,  12 ;  of  penmanship,  2;  of  drawing,  1.  Pay  of  teachers, 
|300  to  11,500. 

Bemarks.— The  schools  are  graded  into  primary,  intermediate,  grammar,  and  high, 
the  latter  school  having  a  normal  department,  from  which  there  were  10  graduates 
during  the  year,  while  in  the  classical  and  scientific  courses,  out  of  an  enroloaent  of 
211,  there  were  graduated  18.  The  grammar  schools  during  the  year  sent  to  the  high 
school  112  pupils,  a  gain  of  29  over  last  year. 

The  course  m  drawing  has  received  special  attention,  resulting  in  marked  improve- 
ment in  some  departments.  The  work  in  penmanship  has  been  improved  by  it  and 
is  in  good  condition,  while  the  instruction  in  Oerman  is  said  to  be  no  longer  an  experi- 
ment but  a  8ucce8s.~(Annaal  report  of  independent  school  district  of  Davenport, 
1875-76.) 

WEST    DES   MOINES. 

Officers. — A  board  of  educntion  of  6  members,  who  hold  office  3  years,  one-third 
being  changed  each  year.  Its  officers  are  a  president,  secretary,  treasurer,  and  city 
superintendent  of  instruction. 

Statistics, — ^The  population  of  the  West  Side  is  nearly  12,000.  Children  between  T* 
and  21  years  of  age,  (in  1875,)  3,191.  Papils  enrolled  in  public  schools  in  1875,  1,831 ; 
in  1876,  1,924.  Average  daily  attendance  in  1875,  1,097  ;  in  1876, 1,245.  Average  of 
pupils  to  a  teacher,  57  in  1875,  53  in  1876.  Schools,  29 ;  seats  for  papils,  1,955.  Teach- 
ers: men,  3;  women,  29;  total,  32.  Cost  of  tuition  per  capita  on  number  enrolled, 
$11.42;  on  enumeration,  $6.88. 

Remarlcs, — ^The  schools  are  graded  as  primary,  grammar,  and  high,  each  grade  occu- 
pying 4  years.  Music  aad  drawing  are  taught  tbrougbout  the  course.  In  the  high 
school  there  was  an  enrolment  of  124  pupils,  of  whom  54  were  boys  and  70  girls,  and 
15  graduates  in  the  summer  of  1876,  of  whom  8  were  girls  and  7  boys.  The  course  in- 
cludes Latin.  The  year  1875-76  was  a  prosperous  one  fur  the  schools ;  the  teachers 
labored  with  renewed  interest  and  the  attendance  has  fully  kept  pace  with  the  rapid 
increase  of  population.— (Report  of  West  Des  Moines  public  schools,  1875-76,  J.  U. 
Thompson,  esq.,  superintendent.) 

OTHER  CITIES. 

For  the  statistics  of  the  school  systems  of  other  cities  of  the  State  see  their  returns 
in  Table  II  of  the  appendix  of  this  volume. 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

mOBMAL  SCH00U3. 

Tlie  Iowa  State  Normal  School,  at  Cedar  Falls,  was  organized  in  1876,  and  bad  an  en- 
rolment during  that  year,  in  its  normal  department,  of  96  students — 27  men  and  69 
women  —  and  in  other  studies  of  10,  makm^ip  altogether  106  pupils.  There  are  3 
courses  of  study,  an  elementary  course,  requiring  2  years;  a  scientific  course,  embrac- 
ing 2  additional  years;  and  a  2  years' course  in  languages,  which  is  elective,  and  may 
take  the  place  (f  the  scientific  course.  Tuition  is  free  in  the  normal  department. — 
(Circular  and  retnrn,  1877.) 
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EMttent  Iowa  Normal  School,  Grandyiew,  was  ori^iiized  iu  1874  by  a  corporation  an- 
dif  State  authority,  b^^t  the  State  exercises  no  control  over  it  and  gives  it  no  supports 
Hw  aoimai  charge  for  tnition  is  $28  without  the  classics  and  |34  with  them.  There 
an  Borinaly  soientificy  and  hostnesB  courses  of  stady,  the  first  requiring  4  years  for 
com^eticm.  Namber  of  students  in  normal  department  in  1877 :  men,  47 :  women, 
50;  total,  106.— (Catalogae,  1875-^6,  and  retnm,  1877.) 

Ji0  State  Umv^enUff  has  an  optional  oonrse  in  didactics  for  snch  academical  seniors  as 
pimse  to  engage  in  teaohinff,  and  for  snch  special  students  as  may  be  prepared  for  it. 

Ae  monmal  dmarimmt  of  ivHUier  CoUege,  Salem,  has  for  its  object  the  preparation  of 
joaiigiiien  and  women  for  teaohinff  snccessfnUy  in  high  schools  and  academies.    There 


were  77  popila  in  attendance.— ^Catalogue,  1875-76.) 

Komaidg^ortmoMUtkiaoi 
loots,  and  Tabor  Colleges. 


Komsi  ^g^orimomUt^BO  exist  in  connection  with  Algona,  Amity,  Iowa,  Cornell,  Oska- 


Xorwtal  imtUtutm,  for  the  specific  preparation  of  those  who  desire  to  teach  in  the  pab- 
Iie  aeboolB  and  for  foUer  training  of  those  already  teaching,  are  held  in  each  coanty  by 
tbe  eonnty  snp^ntendenji  with  such  assistance  as  may  be  necessary.  The  course  of 
stsdy  pieaented  for  these  institutes  in  a  syllabus  prepared  by  Superintendent  Aber- 
Mthy  embraoee  a  well  digested  series  of  important  themes  the  consideration  of  which 
can  hardly  £eu1  to  be  improving. 

SCHOOL  JOURNAL. 

Tbe  Common  School,  a  useful  monthly,  was  continued  during  1876^  under  the  ezperi- 
eaeed  editorship  of  Prof.  W.  £.  Crosby,  with  able  helpers,  and  did  eood  service.  It 
was  BMfged  in  the  beginning  of  1877  in  the  New-England  Journal  oi  Education,  and 
will  be  missed  in  Iowa  and  at  the  Bureau. 

SECONDABY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBUC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Although  the  law  provides  for  the  establishment  of  schools  of  this  class,  their  ezist- 
ecee  has  thns  far  been  limited  almost  wholly  to  the  cities  and  chief  towns.  In  the 
afaeence  of  a  State  report  for  1875-^76,  we  have  official  information  of  only  3  such,  in 
CbadtoD,  Davenport,  and  West  Des  Moines,  the  enrolment  of  pupils  in  the  3  reach- 
isg.  for  that  year,  418.  The  course  of  stud  v  in  Chariton  covers  3  years ;  in  the  others, 
1  Latin  is  included  in  the  studies  of  all  the  3.  In  Davenport  there  is  a  choice 
between  it  and  German.  In  West  Des  Moines  the  committee  on  examinations  says : 
"  In  ^eolon^,  outlines  are  written*  on  the  board  and  rocks  are  inspected.  Practical 
expenments  are  given  daily  in  natural  philosophy.  In  chemistry  *  *  a  portion  of 
fladi  day  is  spent  in  analyzing  snch  substances  as  bone,  soil,  &Gr — (Reports  of  board 
of  education.) 

Tbe  Osceola  Sentinel  of  December  28, 1876,  reports  in  the  high  school  of  that  city  an 
eardment  of  45  pupils,  of  whom  10  were  in  the  senior  class. 

PRIVATB  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

In  1  school  for  boys,  4  for  girls,  and  36  for  both  sexes,  41  in  all,  outside  of  the  public 
tchooi  system,  there  have  been  reported  to  this  Bureau  5,291  pupils^nder  162  teachers. 
0(  theoe  397  are  in  classical  studies,  340  in  modern  languages,  224  preparing  for  a 
r^nrical  coarse  in  college  and  125  for  a  scientific  course.  Drawing  is  taught  in  15  of 
itee  schools,  vocal  music  in  21,  and  instrumental  music  in  the  same  number.  Chem- 
ical  laboratories  are  reported  by  7,  philosophical  apparatus  by  10,  and  libraries  of  9  to 
^M60  Tolomes  by  16,  the  aggregate  number  of  volumes  in  the  16  libraries  being  10,336. — 
Betnms  to  Bureau  of  Education  for  1876.)  p 

PREPARATORY  SCHOOLS  AND  DEPARTMENTS. 

Two  preparatory  schools,  with  8  teachers  and  17  pupils,  report  themselves  for  1876. 
Of  the  pcplls,  14  were  preparing  for  a  classical  course  in  college  and  3  for  a  scientific 
Both  institutions  have  chemical  and  philosophical  apparatus  and  libraries 


imagatinc^  7,707  volumes. 

arreoteen  preparatory  departments  of  colleges  repojt,  for  the  same  vear,  35  teachers, 
^ith  2,348  papib,  of  whom  265  were  preparing  for  a  classical  and  261  for  a  scientific 
xacMw — (Betoms  to  Bureau  of  Education.) 

BUSINESS  COLLEGES. 

Eij^  of  tbeoe  institutions,  with  22  teachers  and  1,674  pupils,  report  their  statistics 
<■  ld76y  showing  2  pupils  in  phonography,  7  in  telegraphy,  but  none  in  either  German, 
Spanish.    Six  of  these  schools  teach  common  English  and  commercial  cor- 
_je;  7,  penmanship;  7,  book-keeping;  3,  banking;  7,  commercial  law;  1, 
eeooomy;  1,  life  insurance;  1,  phonography,  and  3,  telegraphy.    Two  have 
1  oi  ibem  containing  82  volumes,  the  other  250.^(B6turns  to  Bureau  of  Edu- 
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SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

STATS  UNIVERSITY.  • 

The  nniveiBity  coBoprises  four  separate  departmeiitii :  academic,  legal,  medical^  and 
ciTil  eDgiDeerin^.  The  programme  of  stodj  in  the  academical  department  coders 
a  period  of  6  years,  inclading  a  preparatory  coarse  of  2  years  and-  the  usual  col- 
legiate  cnrrioolfim  of  4,  in  which  there  are  3  coatsea  of  stndy :  clasnoal,  philo- 
sophical, and  seientifio.  Stadents  who  do  not  wish  to  t^ike  a  regnlar  oonrse  may, 
nnder  the  direofeion  of  the  faculty,  select  &om  these  3  such  stadks  as  they  prefer. 
Provision  is  also  made  few  special  students  who  wish  to  pvrsne  the  siiiffle  line  of  study 
taught  by  any  professor.  An  optional  course  in  didactics  is  offered  to  dose  academical 
seniors  who  intend  to  become  teachers,  or  to  any  special  stndenis'who  may  be  qualified 
for  it,  the  design  being  to  prepare  teachers  for  advanced  schools.  la  the  department 
of  civil  engineering  the  studies  occupy  5  years,  1  of  which  is  given  to  preparatory 
branches.  In  addiuon  to  a,  thorough  training  in  mathematiea  and  surveying,  French, 
German,  histoij,  chemistry,  and  drawing  are  taught,  the. instruction  in  the  latter 
branch  embracing  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  science  aod  their  application  to 
the  various  kinds  of  drawing  included  in  the  course.— (Catalogue,  l&^b^*7^.) 

OTHER  COLLBGES. 

Algona  CollegCy  Algona,  (Methodist  Episcopal,)  has  classical,  scientific,  and  bnsineas 
courses  and  courses  for  teachers  and  ladies.  The  scientific  course,  as  well  as  the 
classical,  requires  four  years  for  its  completion.  A  specialty  is  made  of  normal  work. 
The  business  course  is  1  year  in  length.  Superior  facilities  are  furnished  for  the 
study  of  music,  both  vocal  and  iDstrumeotal,  Freuch,  German,  painting,  and  drawing 
are  taught.— (Catalogue,  1 875-76.) 

Amity  College^  College  Springs,  (non-sectariau,)  offers  preparatory,  classical,  and 
normal  courses,  the  latter  requiring  two  years  for  its  completion.  Both  sexes  are  ad- 
mitted.—(Catalogue,  1875-77.) 

Ckrnidl  CoHe^e,  Mount  Vernon,  (Methodist  Episcopal,)  admits  both  sexes  and  nam- 
bers  amon|i^  its  faculty  several  women.  Its  courses  of  instruction  are  preparatory, 
classical,  scientific,  civil  engineering,  and  normal.  Superior  facilities  for  obtaining  a 
musical  education  are  afforded ;  also  for  thorough  instruction  in  free  hand  drawing, 
crayon,  pastel,  and  painting  in  oil  and  water  colors.  Military  drill  and  tactics  are 
among  the  branches  taught.— (Catalogue,  1875-76.) 

EumbolM  College,  Humboldt,  (non-sectarian,)  was  organized  in  1869  by  the  Hum- 
boldt Colle^  Association  for  the  education  of  youtl\  in  literatnre,  science,  and  enlight- 
ened Christian  morality,  without  regard  to  sex,  race,  or  religious  sect.  The  courses  of 
stndy  appear  to  be  preparatory,  classiccJ.  and  English.^Catalogue,  1875-76.) 

lotca  Wesleyan  University  and  German  VoUege,  Mount  Pleasimt,  (Methodist,)  embraces 
five  departments,  viz:  liberal  arts,  theology,  law,  pharmacy  and  anatomy,  and 
technology.  The  department  of  the  liberal  arts  embraces  preparatory,  classical,  and. 
scientific  departments,  the  two  last  requiring  four  years  for  their  completion.  Both 
sexes  are  admitted.  The  Gf^rman  College,  incorporated  in  1873,  is  the  theological  in- 
stitution of  the  German  Methodists.  It  is  independent  of  the  university  in  finances 
and  controL  but  intimately  connected  with  it  in  instruction.— (Catalogue  of  Iowa 
Wesleyan  University  and  (jerman  College,  1875-76.) 

Iowa  College,  Grinuell,  (Congregational,)  offers  a  regular  collegiate  course,  witli 
classical  and  scientific  studies,  a  ladies',  a  normal,  and  a  preparatory  course.  Tlie 
scientific  course  has  been  extended  to  4  years,  ana  is  now  fully  coordinate  with  tbe 
classical.  Women  are  admitted  to  all  the  privileges  of  the  institution,  and  can  par- 
sue  any  of  the  college  courses,  but  as  a  majority  of  them  do  not  do  so  a  seminary 
course  somewhat  less  extensive  is  established.  Tuition  is  free  in  the  collegiate  de- 
partment to  those  whose  circumstances  require  it.— (Catalogue,  1876-77.) 

Oskaloosa  College,  Oskaloosa,  (Christian,)  has  collegiate,  preparatory,  ladies',  Bible, 
normal,  and  commercial  departments.  Women  are  admitted  to  all  departmen  t<»« 
Students  are  not  allowed  to  substitute  the  modern  for  the  ancient  languages,  bu t 
it  has  been  arranged  to  let  the  French  alternate  with  the  Latin  for  a  part  of  each  woek 
during  the  sophomore  and  junior  years,  and  in  like  manner  the  (j^rman  with  tbe  GreeU . 
It  is  believed  that  this  amount  of  time  devoted  to  tbe  German  and  French,  after  a  gooci 
foundation  has  been  laid  in  a  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin,  will  give  a  better  under- 
standing of  these  modem  lanenages  than  double  the  time  spent  on  them  without  sue  fa 
previous  preparation,  and  will  not  materially  detract  from  proficiency  in  the  anciexit 
languages.— (Catalogue.  1875-76.) 

Fareons  College,  Fairfield,  (Presbyterian,)  embraces  preparatory  and  collegiate  d.©- 
partments,  the  latter  with  classical  and  scientific  courses.  The  classical  course  exten  <1« 
over  the  usual  4  years  and  has  the  studies  in  its  first  two  prescribed,  while  those  of  tli« 
junior  and  senior  years  are  elective  to  some  extent.  The  scientific  course  lasts  only  z 
years.    The  preparatory  department  embraces  a  normal  course. — (Catalogue,  lfe75-7^. 

Simpson  Centenary  College,  Indiauola,  (Methodist  Episcopal,)  has  preparatory,  coUo^i! 
ate,  and  law^  departmeuts,  the  collegiate  embracing  cl^^,^||}^  s^^^Q.  ^^nd  specia.; 
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eonnes.  The  acientifio  requires  bat  3  years  for  compleUon.  There  are  several  optional 
studies  in  both  courses.    Both  sexes  are  adinitted.---( Catalogue,  1875-76.) 

Ttiicr  Colhge,  Tabor,  (ConKregational,)  embraces  collegiate,  teachers',  preparatory, 
aod  none  depsurtments.  A  thoroagh  musical  education  is  given  here,  the  class  or  oon- 
aervat(»y  system  Iteing  used.  The  regular  teachers*  course  requires  2  years  for  com- 
ptotioD.— (Catalogue,  187&-'77.) 

Ufper  Iowa  Untvenity,  Fayette,  (Methodist  Episcopal,)  includes  collegiate,  prepara- 
tory, English,  commercial,  music,  and  fine  arts  departments.  The  collegiate  embraoes 
classical  and  scientific  departments,  each  requiring  4  years  for  completion.  Women 
ue  admitted  to  all  the  classes  and  also  to  the  faculty.— (Catalogue,  ld7&-'76.) 

WetUm  CoUegey  Western,  (United  Brethren,)  has  collegiate,  preparatory,  commer- 
cial, and  ladies'  departments,  the  former  with  classical  and  scientific  courses,  each  le- 
quiring  4  years  for  completioo.— (Catalogue,  1875-76.) 

Proposed  aj/lliaUoH  of  a  college  with  the  university, — The  trustees  of  Griswold  College, 
Daveuport,  meaning  to  reopen  that  institution  in  1877,  propose  to  the  regents  of  the 
Slate  university  a  plan  whereby,  on  the  graduation  of  students  in  arts  and  science  in 
Giiswold,  the  degree  of  A.  B.  or  B.  S.  shall  be  conferred,  on  the  terms  established  by 
the  muvereity  profesaors,  and  after  ezaminationB,  written  or  oral,  conducted  by  the 
aoiveisity  fiMoHy,  or  in  accordance  with  instructions  from  them.  Qriswold  would 
then  sostain  to  the  university  the  relation  that  the  various  coUe^  at  Oxford  or 
Cambrid^),  England,  do  to  their  respective  universities.  The  proposition  is  evidently 
from  ^e  miitfal  mind  of  Bishop  Perry,  and  looks  to  a  unification,  much  to  be  desired, 
of  the  whole  collegiate  education  of  the  State ;  /or,  if  one  college  thus  conforms  its 
standard  to  that  of  the  university  and  receives  degrees  for  its  students  from  that 
sooroe,  the  other  colleges  must  soon  come  into  the  same  plan. 

Statistics  of  universities  and  oolleges'f  1876. 


Xofflfs  of  aniversitics  and  colleges. 


Aleoiu  College 

ABitjCdIege 

Cemral  UniT«rsity  of  Iowa 

CorndlColtoge 

t^cnan  Ooileso 

H«m%oklt  College 

l9W»CoU«m.... 

lova  State  Unirersity 

Iowa  Wod^an  Unl  vervity 

2S«rw«gian Lather Cdlece  ... 

OikilooM  College 

I'teaBQs  CoflMra 

PcDoColl^e^ 

Siaptm  Centenary  College  ... 

Tabor  CoUog©-.... 7 

XTafreriSiy  of  Dea  Moines* 

Upper  Iowa  Unlyeraily 

WcetcniCoUege 


'  From  Keport  of  Comroiasioner  of  Edacation  for  1875. 
«  Studeats  anclaaaified. 


b  Aim*  120,000  in  land. 

c  Includea  socieiy  libraries. 


SCIENTIFIC  AND  PfiOFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

AGRICULTURAL    COLLEGE. 

The  courses  of  study  offered  here  are  agricultural,  mechanical,  engineering,  civil 
engineering,  normal,  military,  both  tactics  and  engineering,  and  a  course  in  general  sci- 
eace  for  women .  During  the  junior  and  senior  years,  students  who  wish  to  attain  a  high 
degree  of  proficiency  in  any  branch  of  industrial  sdence  or  art  are  permitted  to  devote 
nyseial  attention  to  that  branch,  omitting  other  specified  studies.  Two  kinds  of  man- 
ill  labor  are  required  of  students,  viz,  UDinstructive  labor,  which  is  paid  for  at  the  rate 
<if fiem  4  to  9  cents  an  hour,  and  instructive  labor,  the  compensation  for  which  is  the 
Mmetion  given  and  the  skill  acquired.  The  theoretical  study  of  agriculture  proper 
MO^ea  2  years.  Instruction  in  agricultural  chemistry,  analysis  of  soils,  rotation  of 
cmpa,  care  of  domestic  animals,  etc.,  is  given  during  the  junior  and  senior  years.  The 
department  of  civil  eugineering  embraces  the  study  and  practice  of  land  surveying,  in 
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the  class  room  and  in  the  field,  the  varions  methods  of  laying  oat  railway  cnrves,  pat- 
ting in  switches  and  side  tracks  and  setting  slope  stakes,  the  oonstraotion  of  railways, 
canals,  water  works,  &rC.,  with  the  higher  problems  of  engineering,  sach  as  the  sta- 
bility and  strength  of  arches,  saspension  bridges,  etc.  The  department  of  mechanical 
engineering  is  intended  to  instruct  men  who  will  be  skilful  in  inventing,  designing, 
constructing,  or  managing  machinery  in  any  of  the  industrial  pursuits.  Domestic 
economy  is  taught  to  de  young  women  by  lectures  on  house  furnishing,  yentilation, 
water  supply,  cooking,  sewing,  management  of  help,  care  of  the  sick,  training  of  chil- 
dren, dress,  etc.— (Statement  of  the  college  for  1876.) 

THEOLOGY. 

Instruction  in  theology  is  given  in  the  German  Theological  School  of  the  Northwest, 
at  Dubuque,  (Presbyterian,)  in  the  German  College  connected  with  Iowa  Wesleyau 
University^  (Methodist,)  in  Oskaloosa  College,  (Christian,)  and  in  Griswold  College, 
(Protestant  Episcopal.)    These  courses  are  usually  of  3  years. 


Law  departments  exist  in  connection  with  the  State  University,  which  offers  a 
course  of  1  or  of  2  years  at  the  option  of  the  student,  and  in  Simpson  Centenary 
College,  where  the  courae  is  completed  in  1  year,  students  being  received  without 
examination. — (Catalogues,  1875-76^  and  returns,  1877.) 

MEDICIKK. 

The  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  at  Keokuk,  chartered  in  1849,  has  given 
instruction  to  over  4,000  students  Knd  has  graduated  over  600.  The  college  buuding 
is  large,  centrally  located,  and  well  adaptea  to  its  purpose.  Its  2  lecture  halls  wiu 
each  comfortably  seat  over  300  students.  The  course  of  instruction  requires  3  years 
for  completion  .---(Circular  and  catalogue,  1876.) 

The  medical  department  of  the  State  university  also  offers  a  three  years'  course  of  in- 
struction, with  special  cluiical  advantages  in  the  university  hospital,  located  within 
two  blocks  of  the  university,  and  at  which  from  400  to  500  cases  of  disease  are  exhib- 
ited to  students  during  one  year.  An  abundant  supply  of  dissecting  material  is 
afforded.    Both  sexes  are  admitted.->(Catalogue,  1875-'76,  and  return,  1877.) 

A  department  of  pharmacy  and  anatomy  is  connected  with  the  Iowa  Wesleyan 
University.— (Catalogue,  187C-76.) 

Statistics  of  schools  for  scientific  and  professional  instructionf  1876. 
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SCHOOLS  OF  LAW. 

Iowa  College  of  Law,  (Simpson  Cen- 
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140,000 
1,500 

0^33,000 

4.500 

1  lltf 

3           3 

4,550 

4.000 

20 
01 

175 
80 

3,300 
11,000 

1,860 

versity. 

SCHOOLS  OF  MEDICINE. 

College  of  Phydciane  and  Surgeons. 

75,000 

450 

Universi^. 
School  of  Pharmacy  of  Iowa  Wes- 

leyan University. 

a  From 


State  appropriation.^^^.^^^  ^^  GoOglc 
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SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

KDUCXtlON  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

The  Iowa  Institntion  for  the  Deaf  and  Damb,  at  Coancil  Bluffs,  has,  since  its  foanda- 
tion  in  1855,  ^ven  instruction  to  433  pupils,  each  remai^iing  an  average  of  more  than  4 
yeais  at  the  institution.  Number  at  present  under  instruction :  males,  98 :  females, 
:3 ;  total,  181.  There  is  a  library  of  450  volumes.  Cabinet  work,  dressmaking,  and 
sboemaking  are  the  employments  taught. — (Annals  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  January, 
1576,  and  return,  1877.) 

EDUCATION  OF  THE   BLIND. 

The  Iowa  College  for  the  Blind,  at  Vinton,  organized  in  1853,  has  given  instruction 
eiDce  its  opening  to  339  pupils  and  numbers  at  present  112.  The  employments  taught 
are  cane  seating,  broom  and  mattress  making,  work  on  sewing  and  knitting  machines, 
and  fancy  work. — (Return,  1877.) 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 

STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

Ibis  inteUigent  body  held  its  meeting  for  1876  at  Grinnell  on  the  26th,  27th,  and 
28th  of  December.  Besides  a  considerable  attendance  of  the  citizens,  176  members 
w«re  present  and  enrolled,  and  the  proceedings  were  of  marked  and  decided  interest. 
The  president,  Mr.  C.  P.  Rogers,  of  Marshalltown,  presented,  in  a  very  able  opening 
address,  a  sketch  of  reforms  to  be  considered,  touching  both  the  material  and  the 
working  of  the  State  school  system,  such  as  (1)  A  better  union  of  the  educational 
forces  of  the  State  through  an  educational  congress  composed  of  delegates  from  the 
Tirions  associations,  and  sitting  long  enough  each  summer  to  give  full  consideration 
to  all  matters  brought  before  it ;  (2)  a  fuller  recognition  of  high  school  instruction 
as  a  needful  link  between  the  lower  school%  and  the  university ;  (3)  an  improvement 
of  tfae  supervision  of  the  whole  school  work  by  having  county  superintendents  chosen 
for  high  qualifications,  not  for  political  reasons  in  the  least,  by  the  presidents  of  the 
beveral  township  boards,  constituting  a  county  board  particularly  for  this  end;  (4) 
a  reform  in  the  methods  of  examining  and  certifying  teachers  through  State  and 
coQDty  boards  of  examination,  with  power  to  bestow  on  well  qualified  and  fully  proven 
teachers  certificates  that  would  hold  for  a  considerable  time.  These  proposed  reforms 
were  referred  to  committees,  and,  after  a  hearing  of  their  reports,  met  with  a  substan- 
tial indorsement  from  the  meeting,  but,  with  wise  caution,  were  referred  to  the  next 
uinaal  meeting  for  fuller  debate  and  consideration  of  them  before  legislative  action 
should  be  invoked. 

More  than  one  able  paper  on  the  unification  of  the  State  system,  through  high 
schools,  linking  all  others  with  the  university,  fell  in  with  the  president's  suggestions 
Qoder  the  second  head,  and  brought  out  a  report  from  a  committee  that  teachers'  cer- 
tificates should  be  graded  according  to  the  grade  of  schools,  and  that  all  who  are  to 
be  teachers  in  high  schools  should  be  proven  competent  to  prepare  students  for  tho 
oniversity.  A  system  similar  to  that  of  Michigan  was  evidently  favored  and  was 
oommended  to  the  individual  action  of  the  members  and  to  the  consideration  of  the 
anoeiation  of  principals  and  city  superintendents. 

An  admirable  paper  by  Principal  Young,  of  the  Davenport  high  school,  on  "  The 
responsibility  of  the  school  for  the  personal  development  and  culture  of  its  pupils,'' 
with  others  on  ''The  school  library,''  ''The  spelling  reform,"  "The  curse,  cause,  and 
cure  of  text  book  change,"  "  Political  science  in  the  schools,"  and  "  The  state  and 
school,"  received  and  well  rewarded  the  attention  of  the  members,  all  being  prepared 
with  most  conscientious  care  and  some  being  marked  by  unusual  ability.  The  meet- 
ing altogether  was  a  memorable  one,  alike  from  the  importance  of  the  subjects  treated 
apd  the  power  with  which  they  were  discussed. — (Published  proceedings  of  the  asso^ 
eiatioo.) 

IOWA  JiSSOClATION  OP  PRINCIPALS   AND  CITY  SL'FKKIXTF.XDENTS. 

Of  the  proceedings  of  this  association  in  the  year  past  no  information  has  reached 
the  Barean  beyond  the  facts  noted  in  the  December  number  of  The  Common  School. 
ThoM  were  that  at  a  meeting  at  Des  Moines,  in  the  summer  of  1876,  a  constitution 
was  adopted  and  some  resolutions,  one  of  which  looked  to  a  new  and  fuller  arrange- 
Bcat  of  the  statistics  of  school  reports.  This  arrangement,  as  presented,  is  an  im-  • 
l>n>T6Dient  on  the  bare  skeletons  too  often  presented,  but  has  the  serious  fault  of  not 
corretponding  with  the  plan  proposed  by  the  committee  of  the  National  Educational 
Avociation. 
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REPORT   OF   THE   COMMISSIONER   OF   EDUCATION. 


OBITUARY  RECORD. 


REV.  ORLANDO  CLARKE. 


This  geDtleman,  late  principal  of  the  Iowa  College  for  the  Blind,  was  boru  Novtm- 
ber  6^  1825»  at  Geneva,  Jennings  Connty,  Indiana.  His  parents  died  when  he  was  a 
small  child.  At  the  age  of  17  he  entered  collese  at  Hanover,  Ind.,  intending  to  pre- 
pare himself  for  the  legal  profession.  While  there  he  accepted  Christ  as  his  Savioar, 
and  ohose  the  gospel  ministry  instead  of  the  practice  of  law  as  his  life  work.  After  a 
farther  course  at  Hanover,  he  songht  the  advantages  of  the  nnlversity  at  BIoomtDg- 
ton,  Ind.,  where  he  was  graduated.  His  professional  studies  were  then  commenced  at 
Princeton,  N.  J.,  and  concluded  at  Tale  College,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

He  and  his  now  widowed  companion  were  married^ in  1856  in  the  Presbyterian 
church  of  Edinhurffh,  Ind.,  of  which  at  the  time  he  had  charge  as  pastor. 

They  moved  to  Iowa  in  1857,  since  which  time  he  has  endeared  himself  to  several 
Congregational  churches  of  the  State  as  their  able  and  affectionate  pastor,  and  held 
a  high  place  in  the  ministry  of  Iowa. 

He  took  charge  of  the  Iowa  College  for  the  Blind,  at  Iowa  City,  in  1862,  about  ten 
years  after  its  establishment.  He  was  instrumental  in  its  removal  to  Vinton  and  su- 
perintended the  erection  of  its  original  buildings. 

Returning  to  the  work  of  the  ministry  in  1864,  he  preached  with  marked  success  for 
nearlv  twelve  years,  and  then  again  assumed  the  duties  of  superintendent  of  the  Col- 
lege for  the  Blind  at  the  oi>ening  of  the  collegiate  year,  June,  1875.  His  administra- 
tion was  oharaoterized  by  impartiality,  kindness,  and  a  deep  interest  in  thcMo  com- 
mitted to  his  charge.  It  has  been  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  trustees,  the  com- 
munity, and  the  State  authorities,  as  well  as  to  the  prosperity  of  the  institution.  He 
died  on  Sabbath  evening,  April  2, 1876,  at  the  age  of  50  years,  4  months,  and  26  days. 
— (J.  B.  Parmelee,  supenntendent  of  Iowa  College  for  the  Blind.) 

LIST  OF  SCHOOL  OFFICIALS  IN  IOWA. 

Hon.  C.  W.  VoN  CoiLLN,  St%U  iuperintendent  cf  public  itutruetion,  Da  Moines, 

fXenn,  1876  to  I879.J 

couxrr  suPBBnmiKDBNTs. 

[Terms,  Jancuuy  3, 1878,  to  Jannary  7, 1878.] 


County. 


Adair 

Adams 

Allamakee. . . 
AppaDoose. . . 

AaduboD 

Benton 

Black  Hawk. 

Boone 

Bromer 

Buchanan — 
Biiena  Vista . 

Butler 

Culboun 

Carroll..-..^.. 

Cass .*. . 

Cedar 

Cerro  Oordo  . 

Cherokee 

Chickasaw... 

Clarke 

Clay 

Clayton 

Clinton 

Crawford 

Dallas 

Davis 

Decatur 

Delaware 

Des  Moines.. 
Dickinson  ... 

DabnqiM 

Emmet 

Fityette 

Floyd 

Franklin 


Soperintendent 


M.W.HaTer., 
William  W.  Boberts . 
L.  Bells. 
J.  W.  Gary. 
Bexijamin  F.  Thaoker . . , 
Miss  Salina  Blackburn. 

James  8.  George 

T.  A.  Cutler 

Henry  H.  Burrington  .. 

WiUUmB.  Parker 

James  D.Adams 

John  W.Stewart 

Mrs.  0.  E.  O'Donoghoa . 

C.LHinman.... 

Hiram  A.  Disbro w . 

Miss  Eunice  E.  Frink... 

IraCKlhiic 

Bodney  L.  Bobie. 


William  D.  Collins 

Henry  A.  Tallman 

Joeiah  E.  Chase 

James  F.  Thompson  . . . 

Miss  Kate  Hudson 

Newton  F.  Smith 

AmosDilley 

L  F.Jenkins 

J.C.Roberts 

Robert  M.  Ewart 

E  S.Bumis 

H.C.Crary 

N.W.Boyes 

Frank  Davey 

Q.  A.  Mathews 

Mrs.  Helen  R.  Duncan  . 
L.B.  Raymond 


Post-office. 


Stuart 

Coming. 

Waukon. 

Centerrille. 

Exixa. 

Yintoo. 

Waterloo. 

Boonesboro*. 

Waverty. 

Independence. 

Alta. 

Shell  Rook. 

Pomerey. 

GUdden. 

Atlantia 

Tipton. 

Mason  City. 

Cherokee. 

New  Hampton. 

Osceola. 

Annieyille. 

Lyons. 

Denison. 

Adel. 

Bloomfleld. 

Leon. 

HepUntoo. 

Burlington. 

Mllford. 

Dubuque. 

Bsthenrille. 

West  Union. 

Cliarles  City. 

Hampton. 
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Coimty. 


Saperintondeni. 


Pott-oiBoe. 


fttMOt. 


Orandr... 
Gntkrfe... 
HiiBiJt«o. 


Seery 

Howard... 
Hnboldfe. 


ti" 


Itokak. 


lin.. 


Lt«  .... 


KarioB. 


Xime.. 


<mfeB.. 


Vfjmottth,. 


FA.. 

FMtewattamlo. 


Sfaefty.. 


8««y. 


TaaBaiw. 


War 


WaikiBgtoD. 

Watdbvy... 
Warth. ...... 

▼rigkt 


ThonuM  J.  Brant 

David  Heagle 

O.  Riley  Stoddard 

GlleaaMlller 

Benjamin  a  Baker 

A.  K.  Barnea 

L.&]|oCoy. 

Samoel  Q.  Bogera 

J.W.Palm 

OaraondN.Hoyt 

L.J.  Anderaon 

T.8.8neU 

George  Ingram 

Norman  C.  White 

W.G.Work 

McKinaey  BoUnaon. . . 

JameeM.  Curry 

O.S.Aldricb 

Henry  D.  Todd 

Aaahel  A.  Branaon 

William  J.  Medea 

Eli  Jobnat^n 

Jamea  A.  Kennedy 

Andrew  Day 

J.M.Webb 

H.  W.Hardy 

J.W.  Jobnaon 

Aaron  Yetter 

MiaeAbbieGifford.... 

Frank  £.  Stepbena 

George  D.  Pattengill. . . 

Rev.  C.  K  Lyman 

Jamea  M.  Porter 

William  P. Pattiaon.... 

R.W.Levericb 

Aaabel  B.  Cbryaler 

C.  L.Gnmey 

ElUabMiUer 

Jonn  C.  Bennett 

Floyd  B.  Sibley 

J.F.Clark 

Robert  8.  Hoghea 

F.CChUda 

William  R.  Akera 

W.J.  Work 

JohnDobaoo 

Cbarlea  H.  Clemmer  . . . 
Aaron  N. Baekman .... 

Simon  Knyper 

C.H.BalUet 

H.  A.  Brown 

J.B.  Owens 

Hiaa  J.  £.  Leater 

John  W.Rowley 

Clay  Wood 

MiaaB.&Cooke 

Mias  Mary  M.  Jennan . 

J.W.Walker 

J.  A.Adama 

W.  A.  Chapman 

Kela.Kefl8ey 

A.aWrigbt 

George  H.  Wbitoomb .. 
JohnQ.HannA 


?|dney. 
efferaon. 
Grundy  Center. 
Guthrie  Center. 
Webster  Ci^. 
Gamer. 
Eldora. 
€iOgan. 
MtPIeaaant. 
CroBOo. 
Nora. 
lA. 

Marengo. 
Maquokota. 
Kewton. 
Fairfield. 
Iowa  City. 
Wyoming. 
Sigonrney. 
Algona. 
Eeoknk. 
Mt  Vernon. 
Wapello. 
Chariton. 
Rock  Rapids. 
Winteraet. 
Oskalooea. 
Eooxville. 
Marahalltown. 
Glen  wood. 
Osage. 
Onawa. 
Albia. 
Red  Oak. 
Moaoatine. 
Primghar. 
Sibley. 
Clarinda. 
Emmettaborg. 
Lemara. 
Fonda. 
Dea  Moines. 
Cooncil  Biafb. 
Malcom. 
Mt.  Ayr. 
Sae  City. 
Davenport. 
Harlan. 

Toledo. 

Bedford. 

Afton. 

Utlca. 

Agency  City. 

Indianola. 

Waahlngton. 

Corydon. 

FtDodse. 

LakeMlUa. 

Deoorab. 

Sioux  City. 

Plymouth. 

Goldfleld. 
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REPORT   OF   THE   COMMISSIONER   OP   EDUCATION. 


KANSAS. 

SUMMARY  OF  STATISTICS. 


1874-75. 

1875-76. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

Children  of  school  see,  (5-21) 

Enrolled,  in  nuhlio  schools..  ...••• .... 

199,986 
142,606 
85,580 

2,484 

2,899 

$33  98 

27  25 

4,560 

4,280 

3,715 

$4,096,527 

352 

102 

$121,546 

685,162 

205,257 

30,333 

212,977 

147.224 

89.89(i 

2,402 

3.174 

$33  66 

^        27  03 

4.65S 
4,442 
3,881 
$4,167,948 
556 
1C3.5 

$118,861 

938,542 

74,275 

113,010 

12,991 
4,618 
4, 316 

Averaflre  dAi  v  ftttendance  ...... ...... 

TEACHERS  AND  THEIR  PAY. 

Teachers  in  pnblic  schools —men    

Teachers  in  public schoola— women. .. 

Average  monthly  pay  of  males 

Average  monthly  pay  of  females 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 

School  districts  in  State 

?2 

275 

$0  32 
22 

OS 
U52 
166 
671.421 
204 
1.5 

Renorts  from  districts ................ 

School -honses 

Value  of  these 

Graded  schools  with  course  of  study  .. 
Avera&re  school  term  in  davs .......... 

INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

Receipts, 
From  State  tax .... ...... .... .... .... 

$2, 6?5 

From  local  tax . ...... ...... .... 

$253,  ;wo 

From  nermanent  fund ...... .......... 

130,982 

From  other  sources  .................. 

82, 6n 

Total  receints 

1,042,298 

1,244,688 

202,390 

Expenditures. 

For  sites,  buildings,  furniture 

For  libraries  and  annaratus. ...... .... 

169,188 

13,698 

34,100 

689,907 

113, 2Q8 

186,970 

20,379 

40,990 

743,578 

206,520. 

17,782 

6,681 

6,890 

53,671 

93,312 

For  salaries  of  superintendents 

For  salaries  of  teachers  .............. 

For  fuel|  rent,  repairs,  &c 

Total  expenditures. ............ 

1,020,101 

1,198,437 

178,336 

EXPENDFTURK  PER  CAPITA  — 

Of  population ., 

4  28 

5  93 

999 

'  2,304,309 

4,140,090 

5,291 

1,644 

351 

5  69 

8  28 
13  56 

2,262,559 

4.600,259 

3,525 

1  41 

2  35 

3  57 

Of  enrolment 

Of  average  attendance 

SCHOOL  FUND. 

Available  school  fund. 

41,750 

SCHOOL  PROPERTY. 

Value  of  all  school  property .......... 

460,169 

SCHOOLS  OTHER  THAN   PUBLIC. 

Pupils  in  private  elementary  schools. 

Pupils  in  private  high  schools 

Teachers  in  private  schools • .... 

1,766 

202 

491 

(Reports  and  returns  of  Hon.  John  Fraser,  State  superintendent  of  pnblic  instruction, 
for  1874-75  and  1875-76.) 
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HISTORICAL  SKETCH  OP  THE  STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

AUTHORITIBS. 

The  following  history  bavlDg  been  kindly  prepared  for  this  report  by  Hon.  Allen 
B.  Lemmon,  State  saperintendent  of  public  instmction,  no  reference  to  other  antbori- 
ti«8  than  those  which  he  had  the  opportunity  to  consult  has  been  thought  necessary. 

TERBITORIAL  ORGANIZATIOK. 

Kaosas  was  organized  as  a  Territory  June  30, 1854.  and  admitted  into  the  Union 
Jaonarv  29, 1861.  In  1855  the  first  school  law  of  the  Territoi^  was  enacted.  It  pro- 
rided  that  schools,  to  be  *'  open  and  firee  for  every  class  of  white  citizens  between  the 
agesof  5  and  21  years,^  should  be  established  in  every  county.  Three  years  later  the 
word  **  white''  was  stricken  from  the  school  law.  At  the  same  time  it  was  provided 
eonceming  her  free  common  schools  that  "  no  sectarian  instruction  shall  be  allowed 
therein." 

Territorial  superintendenU--  Hon.  James  K.  Noteware  was  the  first  territorial  super- 
intendent of  common  schools.  He  was  appointed  by  the  jeovemor  and  confirmed  by 
the  council  February  12, 1858,  and  entered  on  the  duties  of  his  office  March  1. 

These  duties  were  to  visit  every  county  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  schools  and 
awakening  an  interest  in  the  cause  of  education ;  to  recommend  approved  text  books, 
and,  as  iar  as  practicable,  secure  a  uniformity  of  text  books  throughout  the  Territory ; 
to  discourage  the  use  of  sectarian  books  in  the  schools ;  to  open  correspondence  with 
otba  States  and  countries,  and  embody  the  information  received  relative  to  the  system 
of  eommon  schools  and  its  improvements  in  his  annual  report  to  the  legislature;  to 
pvpare  for  the  use  of  school  officers  forms  for  making  reports  and  conducting  proceed- 
ran;  to  csose  the  school  laws  and  forms  aforesaid  to  be  •printed,  together  with  a  suit- 
iUe  index,  in  pamphlet  form,  at  the  exi>ense  of  the  Territory,  and  nave  the  same  dis- 
tributed among  school  officers ;  to  examine  and  determine  appeals  from  the  decision 
oi  district  meetings  or  county  superintendents ;  to  prepare  eacn  year  a  report  to  be 
rabmitted  to  the  legislature,  bearme  date  the  last  day  in  December :  and  to  apportion 
by  the  10th  day  of  February  in  each  year  the  school  money  to  be  aistributed  among 
the  counties  according  to  the  number  of  children  of  school  age,  (5-21,)  as  shown  by 
the  returns  in  his  office  for  the  preceding  year. 

His  compensation  was  (1,500  per  annumi  with  an  allowance  for  postage,  office  rent, 
and  travelling  expenses.  Mr.  Koteware  retained  the  office  but  a  few  months.  At  the 
election  October  4, 1858,  Hon.  S.  W.  Greer  was  chosen  territorial  superintendent.  He 
took  charge  of  the  office  the  2d  day  of  the  next  Deicember,  and  continued  therein  until 
Jaonary  1,  1861. 

CwiUy  nmeriniendenU.^The  laws  of  1858  provided  for  the  choice,  at  the  general 
election  each  year,  of  a  county  superintendent,  who  shoold  receive  for  his  services 
inch  compensation  as  might  be  allowed  by  the  tribunal  transacting  county  business. 

His  duties  were,  after  giving  bond  in  double  the  amount  of  (ul  school  moneys  to 
come  into  his  hands  during  tne  term  of  his  office,  to  divide  the  county  into  school 
districts  and  to  regulate  and  alter  such  districts ;  to  file  the  descriptions  and  numbers 
thereof  in  his  office ;  to  receive  all  moneys  for  the  use  of  common  schools  in  his  county ; 
to  apportion  these  on  the  first  Monday  in  April,  in  each  year,  to  the  several  districts 
and  parts  of  districts  within  the  county,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  children  of 
aebool  age  in  each,  provided  that  no  money  be  apportioned  to  any  district  in  which  a 
■cfaool  bad  not  been  taught  by  a  qualified  teacher  for  at  least  three  months  in  the  year 
preceding;  to  see  that  the  annual  reports  of  clerks  of  districts  in  his  county  were 
made  correctly  and  in  time ;  to  sue  for  and  collect,  in  the  name  of  his  office,  certain 
penalties  and  forfeitores ;  to  transmit  between  the  1st  and  15th  da^vs  of  October,  in 
each  year,  to  the  territorial  superintendent  a  report  in  writing,  bearing  date  on  the 
1st  day  of  October ;  to  examine  annually  all  candidates  proposing  to  teach  in  his 
ooon^,  and  give  to  each  candidate  found  qualified  a  certificate,  to  be  in  force  for  one 
year  from  the  date  thereof,  unless  sooner  revoked ;  and  to  visit  and  examine  into  the 
eooditioQ  and  management  of  all  the  common  schools  in  his  county. 

Town$kip  traistoes.—The  laws  of  1860  provided  that  the  township  trustee  should 
divide  bis  township  into  districts,  see  to  a  propisr  application  of  all  moneys  belonging 
to  his  township  for  roads,  $dhooUf  or  other  purposes,  and  shonld  have  the  care  and 
management  of  all  property  belonging  to  the  township. 

ImdependtMt  dktrict  sytieia.— This  system  was  adopted  at  an  early  day.  Each  district 
had  fboT  officers  to  elect  annually,  viz,  three  trustees  and  one  inspector. 

The  trustees  had  general  control  of  the  school  a£Eairs  of  the  district.  They  consti- 
tuted a  body  oorporate,  and  were  the  agents  of  the  school  district  subject  to  general 
<&eetioii8^  to  be  g^ven  by  the  voters  of  the  district  at  an  annual  or  special  meeting. 
The  laws  in  1855  pcovidea  that  the  trustees  should  make  an  annual  report  of  the*  con 
^Stion  of  the  school  to  the  secretary  of  the  Territory.  In  1857  this  report  was  directed 
to  be  made  to  the  clerk  of  the  board  of  county  commissioners,  and  in  1858  to  the  county 
nperinteodent  of  common  schools. 

fi^Kd  territorial  details, — ^The  laws  of  1856  provided  that  before  anjrtf acher  conld 
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receive  compensation  from  tbe  free  school  ftinds,  he  sfaonld  secure  from  the  inspector 
**  a  certificate  of  his  qualifications  and  morality.'' 

Mr.  Greer's  report  for  1859  contains  valuable  statistics:  But,  soon  after  that  report 
waa  made,  the  county  superintendency  was  abolished.  This  left  no  one  responsible 
for  reports  from  the  counties.  For  tnis  reason  his  report  for  186U  contains  but  meagre 
statistics. 

But  in  this  second  report,  made  a  efaort  time  before  Kansas  became  a  State,  he  esti- 
mates that  there  were  then  in  the  Territory  more  than  18.000  persons  of  school  Skge^ 
more  than  10,000  of  whom  had  attended  school  that  year.  Uis  estimate  of  the  sum  of 
money  raised  for  sehool  purposes  is  (35,000.  He  puts  the  value  of  tbe  school-bouses 
in  the  Territory  at  §57,600. 

Hon.  John  C.  Douglas  was  tbe  third  territorial  superintendent.  He  was  elected  in 
November,  1861,  and  entered  upon  his  duties  tlie  7th  of  the  next  January.  He  re- 
tained the  office  only  a  few  weeks,  passing  out  with  tbe  conclusion  of  the  territorial 
system  in  December. 

FIRer  STATE  8UPERIXTKNDENCY. 

On  the  organization  of  the  State  government  Hon.  William  R.  Griffith  qualified  as 
superintendent  of  public  instruction.  His  annual  report,  December  31, 1861,  contains 
sonool  stotisties  from  but  12  counties.  The  State  gave  no  aid  to  education  that  year, 
and  most  of  the  schools  taught  were  private  enterprises  or  were  sustained  by  sub- 
scriptions. 

SECOJ^D  STATE  SUPERINTENDENCY. 

Mr.  Griffith  was  superintendent  only  about  a  year.  He  died  February  12, 1862,  and 
Mr.  S.  M.  Thorp  was  appointed  his  successor,  for  the  unexpired  portion  of  his  term. 

In  Mr.  Thorp's  report,  December  31, 1862,  are  returns  from  28  counties.  All  these  had 
school  organizations  and  had  sustained  common  schools  a  part  of  the  year.  Under 
the  laws  of  the  State  a  tax  of  one  mill  to  the  dollar  was  levied  upon  all  taxable  prop- 
erty for  school  purposes.  No  record  has  been  left  of  the  amount  of  this  tax  collected 
and  distributed  in  18(?2. 

THIRD  STATE  SUPERINTENDENCY. 

Hon.  Isaac  T.  Goodnow  was  elected  State  superintendent  in  1B62,  and  reelected  in 
1864,  holding  his  office  from  January,  1863,  to  1867.  In  the  early  pait  of  bis  work  he 
had  to  contend  with  the  hindranoes  that  had  crippled  previous  administrations.  The 
civil  war  continued,  and  Kansas  people  lived  in  eonstant  dread  of  attacks  from  gnerrilla 
bands.  One-seventh  of  the  population  of  the  State  was  in  the  Anny ;  nearly  M  of  the 
flix-sevenths  remaining  were  old  men  unable  to  take  the  field,  women,  and  children. 
The  young  men  who  remained  at  home  were  not  of  the  kind  who  take  the  lead  in  build- 
ing school-houses  and  supporting  schools. 

The  last  two  years  of  Mr.  Goodnow's  administration  were,  however,  characterized  by 
decided  progress  in  educational  affairs.  The  disbanding  of  the  Army  at  the  close  of 
the  war  threw  a  great  many  of  the  best  men  of  tbe  nation  out  of  employment.  While 
they  had  been  in  their  country's  service  others  had  taken  their  plaoes  on  the  farms 
and  in  tbe  shops,  stores,  and  offices  in  all  the  States.  The  communities  they  bad  left 
on  entering  the  Army  had  learned  to  get  along  withont  them.  On  their  return  they 
found  themselves  strangers  in  their  old  nomes.  it  was  like  beginning  life  anew.  Many 
of  them  at  once  determined  to  make  new  homes  in  the  West.  iGtnsas  was  historic 
ground.  Upon  her  soil  the  first  blood  had  beea  shed  for  freedom's  sake.  For  years 
the  troubles  of  the  young  Commonwealth  had  been  subjects  of  conversation  at  every 
fireside  in  the  land.  Every  one  naturally  desired  to  see  the  State  that  had  been  the 
^*  apple  of  discord"  in  American  politics,  and  neariy  all  who  came  to  see  remained. 
For  a  time  it  seemed  that  Kansas  was  to  become  a  grand  camp  of  Union  soldiers.  Tbe 
population  of  the  State  was  doubled  in  two  years.  These  emigrants  were  the  enter- 
prising, plucky  people  of  other  States.  They  had  been  reared  in  the  best  ooimnunities 
■and  trained  in  the  best  district  schools  of  the  nation.  They  knew  the  value  of  these 
schools,  and  recognized  them  as  the  only  agency  that  could  reach  and  educate  the  great 
mass  of  the  children.  As  rapidly  as  new  settlements  were  made,  school  districts  were 
organized  and  free  schools  established^ 

A  law  enacted  in  1864  authorized  the  issue  of  district  bonds  for  the  purpose  of  build- 
ing school-houses.  This  enabled  districts  to  erect  comfortable  school  boildings  and 
provide  good  school  accommodations,  leaving  the  same  to  be  paid  for,  year  by  year,  as 
thev  were  able  to  do  so.  It  was  not  an  exception  for  the  school-house  to  be  the  best 
building  in  the  neighborhood,  village,  or  city.  The  plan  adopted  at  that  time  has  been 
pursued  ever  since.  The  citizens  of  almost  every  town  or  community  in  the  State  point 
with  pride  to  their  school-houses.  Visitors  are  surprised  to  see  on  these  western  prairies 
far  better  school  accommodations  than  exist  in  many  of  the  older  States. 

Man^  of  the  Kansas  settlers  have  been  suecessfnl  teachers  in  other  States.  Their 
■attention  is  now  turned  to  something  else  as  a  vocation  ,*  but  they  know  the  diflference 
between  good  and  poor  work,  and  they  have  required  better  methods  of  instruction 
than  are  usually  found  in  the  schools  of  young  States.  To  this,  in  some  degree,  may 
be  ascribed  the  rapid  rise  of  educational  institutions  from  this  time  on. 
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The  first  teachers'  iDstitate  of  Kansas  was  held  at  Emporia  in  18G3.  In  that  year 
•nch  meetings  of  teachers  were  held  in  six  counties.  In  connection  with  the  institute 
St  Leaven  worthy  September  29,  the  State  Teachers'  Association  was  organized. 

The  agricultural  colle^  at  Manhattan  was  first  opened  for  students  September  2, 
1863,  with  Rev.  Joseph  Dennison  as  president.  There  were  52  stndents  in  attendance 
the  first  term. 

The  school  law  of  1864  provided  that  the  State  superintendent  should  hold  a  teachers' 
ioBtitote  in  each  senatorial  district  in  the  State. 

The  Kansas  Educational  Journal  was  started  in  Jan  nary,  1864,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  State  Teachers'  Association ;  Prof.  H.  D.  McCarty,  principal  of  the  Leavenworth 
city  schools,  and  afterward  State  superintendent,  was  its  first  editor. 

The  State  normal  school  at  Emporia  began  its  educational  work  February  15, 1865. 
Prof.  L.  B.  Kellogg  was  the  principal  of  the  school  and  sole  teacher  until  September 
13,  when  Profl  hTB.  Novton  became  assistant.  Forty- two  students  were  in  attend- 
ance during  the  first  term  of  the  school.  * 

The  first  Duilding  for  the  State  university  was  erected  in  1865.  It  is  located  upon 
Mount  Oread,  a  sightly  eminence  adjoining  Lawrence,  and  was  first  opened  for  students 
September  12, 1866.  Prof.  £.  J.  Rice  was  the  first  president.  At  the  opening  there  were 
3  profeeaoiB  and  40  students.  Before  the  expiration  of  the  first  term  the  number  of 
ftodeota  had  increased,  to  60. 

At  the  oommenoement  of  Mr.  Goodnow's  administration  the  value  of  public  school- 
boQsee  did  not  exeeed  $20,000 ;  at  its  close  their  value  was  nearly  $320,000.  The  school 
pepuUitioa  increased  from  15,000  m  1862  to  55,000  in  1866,  and  the  average  length  of  the 
aaDoal  school  term  had  been  increased  one  month.  In  1863  the  amount  paid  for  teach- 
mf  wages  was  $14,000,  in  1866  it  was  $116,000.  Surely  Mr.  Goodnow  must  have  felt 
gratified  at  the  wonderful  educational  progress  made  while  he  was  State  superintend- 
«nt  of  public  instruction. 

FOURTH  STATB  SUPERINTBNDSMCt. 

Hon.  Peter  McVicar  was  Mr.  Goodnow's  successor.  He  was  twice  elected  to  the 
ofliee,  and  served  as  State  superintendent  from  January,  1867,  to  1871. 

Previous  to  this  time  but  a  small  amount  of  the  school  lands  of  the  State  bad  been 
sold,  though  such  sale  had  been  authorized  in  1864.  As  the  proceeds  arising  from  the 
lale  of  these  lands  oonstitute  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  State  permaneiit  school 
fond,  that  fund  had  continued  small  and  of  little  benefit  to  the  schools.  Efibrts  were 
now  made  to  dispose  of  these  lands.  They  were  sold  rapidly  and  the  proceeds  invested 
in  State  bonds,  the  interest  of  which  was  distributed  annually  for  the  support  of 
•eboob.  The  interest  of  this  fund  and  the  proceeds  of  the  one-mill  tax  amounted  in 
1870  to  $1.50  to  every  person  of  school  age  in  the  State. 

In  18CH  tl^e  law  requiring  the  State  superintendent  to  conduct  a  teachers'  institute 
in  each  senatorial  district  in  the  State  was  so  amended  as  to  require  him  to  hold 
only  one  institute  in  each  judicial  district.  This  rednoM  the  number  of  institutes  he 
was  reqoired  to  hold  about  one-half.  Also  it  was  provided  that  each  county  superin- 
teodeni  should  have  an  annual  teachers'  institute  in  his  county ;  that  while  it  was  in 
session  all  the  schools  in  the  county  should  be  closed,  and  that  the  teachers  should  be 
required  to  attend  the  institute. 

In  1869  an  act  was  passed  providing  that  county  snperintendents  should  receive 
ample  compensation  for  their  services,  and  in  the  moro  populous  counties  must  spend 
tbeir  entiro  time  in  looking  after  the  school  interests  of  their  respective  coonties. 

At  this  time  the  examination  of  teachers  was  taken  from  the  county  superintendent 
and  giTen  to  a  board  of  county  examiners  of  three  members,  the  county  superintendent 
being  ehairman  of  the  board. 

An  amendment  to  the  school  law  enacted  in  1870  provided  that  each  school  district 
iB%fat  -vote  a  tax  to  be  expended  for  the  purpose  of  pnrohasing  a  district  library. 

Tlie  Leaven w<»ih  State  Normal  School  was  established  in  this  year.  The  commis- 
skmen  designated  in  the  law  which  provided  for  the  organization  of  the  school  located 
it  May  4, 1870.  It  was  opened  for  stndents  the  7th  of  the  following  September.  Prof. 
P.  J.  Williams  was  the  first  principal  of  the  school. 

To  show  the  educational  growth  of  the  State  during  Professor  McVicar's  term,  the 
following  summary  is  introdttced  : 
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Fina  STATE  SUPERIXTENDENCY. 

Hou.  H.  D.  McCarty,  for  several  years  saperintendent  of  the  schools  of  the  city  of 
I^eaveD  worthy  was  the  fifth  State  saperintendent  of  instraction.  He  also  was  twice 
elected,  holding  his  office  foar  years  from  Jannary,  1871. 

In  1872  Colonel  McCarty  prepared  and  issued  a  '^  Coarse  of  stady  for  district  schools.^ 
It  was  a  work  of  real  merit,  and  received  the  commendation  of  leadinji^  edncators 
tbroaghoat  the  United  States.  Several  State  superintendents  copied  it  entire  into 
their  reports.  Wherever  introduced  and  followed  in  district  schools  it  resulted  in  great 
good. 

The  most  important  school  law  of  1873  was  an  act  to  create  a  State  board  of  edu- 
cation. It  provided  that  the  State  board  should  consist  of  the  State  superintend- 
ent of  public  instruction^  the  chancellor  of  the  State  university,  the  president  of  the 
agricultural  college,  and  the  principals  of  th^  State  normal  Schools.  The  law  author- 
izes this  board  to  hold  examinations  of  teachers,  to  grant  State  certificates,  valid  for 
three  or  five  years,  and  to  issue  State  diplomas,  valid  during  the  lifetime  of  tne  holder, 
unless  revoked  by  the  State  board. 

A  State  normal  school  was  located  at  Concordia,  March  10, 1874.  Prof.  E.  T.  Robin- 
son was  elected  principal.  The  school  began  its  educational  work  September  16. 
'  The  school  interests  of  the  State  continued  to  prosper  throughout  Professor  MoCar- 
ty's  administration.  County  superintendents  were  well  paid  for  their  services,  and 
generally  did  good  work.  Normal  institutes  were  held  in  each  judicial  district  annu- 
ally, the  State  superintendent  being  generally  present  to  take  a  prominent  part  in  the 
exercises.  County  institutes  were  also  held  in  nearly  all  the  organized  counties  of  the 
State  each  year. 

Many  of  the  larger  towns  and  cities  erected  very  fine  school-houses.  These  were 
generally  buUt  from  the  proceeds  of  bonds  issued  by  the  municipality,  in  accordance 
with  Uie  law  of  1864.  In  nearly  all  these  buildings  thoroughly  graded  schools  were 
organized,  able  teachers  were  secured,  and  the  schools  were  kept  in  operation  nine 
or  ten  months  in  each  year. 

In  1871  a  new  building  for  the  State  university  was  commenced.  The  city  of  Law- 
rence inaugurated  the  enterprise  by  donating  $100,000  toward  it.  This  munificent  gift 
has  been  supplemented  by  appropriations  made  by  the  State  legislature  almost  every 
year  since  the  structure  was  commenced.  The  building  is  very  complete  in  its  ap- 
pointments, and  is  now  almost  finished.  It  has  been  occupied  by  the  school  for  four 
years. 

In  1872  an  appropriation  was  made  by  the  State  for  the  erection  of  a  new  normal 
school  building  at  Emporia.  The  enterprise  was  carried  forward  rapidly,  and  for  sev- 
eral years  that  school  has  occupied  one  of  the  finest  buildings  for  the  purpose  lo  be 
found  in  the  West. 

At  the  close  of  Superintendent  McCarty ^s  term  the  number  of  children  of  school 
age  had  reached  199,010 ;  ihe  enrolment  in  public  schools,  135,598 ;  average  attendance, 
77,:^6,  while  the  value  of  public  school  buildings  in  the  State  amounted  to  almost 
;^4,000,000.    Rapid  progress  had  been  made  in  nearly  every  department  of  school  work. 

SIXTH  ST3LTE  SUPERINTKNDENCY. 

Hon.  John  Fraser  was  elected  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  in  the  fall 
of  1874.  He  had  been  for  several  years  at  the  head  of  the  State  university.  His  ripe 
scholarship  and  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  school  system  of  the  State  made  his 
services  specially  valuable  as  superintendent.  He  threw  his  whole  soul  into  the  work. 
The  judicial  district  institutes  neld  during  his  term  were  intensely  interesting.  He 
took  strong  ground  in  favor  of  reform  in  the  course  of  study  and  methods  of  instruc- 
tion pursued  in  district  schools.  Had  he  been  called  to  the  office  at  any  other  time  in 
the  history  of  the  State,  his  administration  would  have  been  preeminently  successful. 
The  le^slation  of  1875  and  1876  was,  however,  in  several  instances  prejudicial  to 
school  interests.  The  county  superintendency  was  crippled  greatly  by  a  law  reducing 
salaries  and  leaving  the  duties  of  the  officer  so  poorly  defined  that  he  was  required  to 
do  scarcely  anything  in  order  to  be  able  to  draw  the  pittance  which  the  law  left  him. 
In  1876  an  attack,  induced  by  local  jealousies,  was  made  upon  the  State  normal  schools. 
It  resulted  in  the  refusal  of  the  legislature  to  make  an  appropriation  topay  the  running 
expenses  of  any  of  them.  In  consequence  of  this  refusal  the  one  located  at  Concordia 
was  closed  the  18th  of  March,  1876.  The  one  at  Leavenworth  was  closed  soon  after. 
The  school  at  Emporia  was  continued  as  a  private  enterprise,  and  has  been  conducted 
as  such  ever  since.  This  institution  has  a  land  endowment,  which,  when  it  shall  be 
sold  and  the  proceeds  invested,  will  yield  an  anbual  revenue  sufficient  to  pay  the 
running  expenses  of  the  school.  * 

The  State  agricultural  college  has  an  endowment  resulting  from  the  sales  of  lands, 
the  interest  or  which  has  supported  the  school  for  some  time. 

The  State  university  has  a  land  endowment  of  only  about  40,000  acres.  Unless 
another  aonation  of  land  is  secured  this  institution  will  always  have  to  depend  upon 
State  appropriations  for  its  support. 
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Qaite  a  namber  of  denominational  institutions  of  leamini;  have  been  from  time  to 
time  located  at  different  points  in  the  State.  Several  of  these  had  bat  a  brief  exist- 
ence ;  others  haye  been  sustained  and  are  now  growing  in  importance  and  usefulness. 

In  the  fall  election  of  1876  Prof.  Allen  B.  Lemmon  was  chosen  to  succeed  General 
Fraser,  entering  npon  office  January,  1877. 

ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION. 

CURRENT  SENTIMENT  UPON  IMPORTANT  TOPICS. 

In  order  to  obtain  specific  information  as  to  the  yiews  of  the  people  upon  certain 
points  of  school  policy,  State  Superintendent  Fraser  requested  in  his  bltuik  reports 
remarks  on  the  following  topics  from  county  superintendents :  (1)  the  township  plan 
of  districting  the  county ;  (2)  the  purchase  of  text  books  bv  school  districts ;  (3)  the 
operation  of  the  compulsory  education  law ;  (4)  the  provision  that  the  State  should 
make  for  the  normal  training  of  teachers ;  (5)  the  manner  in  which  accounts  of 
pablic  moneys  are  kept  in  the  several  districts.  The  following  paragraphs  indicate 
lite  result  of  this  inquiry : 

On  tte  town$kip  plan  qf  districting  replies  wero  received  from  45  superintendents,  31 
per  cent,  of  whom  considered  the  plan  not  feasible,  while  69  per  cent,  neartily  indorsed 
bome  epstem  of  township  districts. 

Oa  the  purduue  of  text  hooks  replies  came  from  49  superintendents.  Of  these  78  per 
ceot  recommended  that  the  district  purchase  and  own  the  text  books  on  the  ground  of 
econ<»n^  to  the  parent  and  efficiency  in  the  school.  They  believe  this  the  best  method 
of  settling  the  vexed  onestion  of  text  book  uniformity  and  of  avoiding  the  expense 
of  frequent  changes  of  text  books.  Twenty  per  cent,  oppose  the  plan  and  2  per  cent, 
consider  it,  though  desirable,  not  feasible.  Of  the  districts  actually  owning  their 
books,  67  per  cent,  report  in  favor  of  the  plan  and  33  per  cent  do  not  consider  it  an 
entire  success. 

On  compulsory  edncation.—ln.  respect  to  the  operation  of  the  compulsory  education 
law  44  replies  were  received,  of  which  70  per  cent,  report  it  either  »*  inoperative,'' 
"  deficient,"  or  a  *'  dead  letter/'  while  30  per  cent,  report  it  as  causing  an  increased 
attendance  of  pupils  who,  otherwise,  would  have  remained  at  home. 

On  Staie proAsion  for  training  of  teachers j  replies  were  received  from  47  superintend- 
ents to  the  question  as  to  what  provision  the  people  of  the  county  desire  the  State  to 
make  for  the  training  of  teachers  for  the  district  schools.  •  Forty-eight  per  cent,  of 
them  report  the  people  in  favor  of  State  appropriations  to  support  the  three  normal 
scboob  established,  and  as  many  more  as  may  be  needed  to  meet  the  wants  of  the 
remaining  parts  of  the  State ;  30  per  cent,  report  the  people  in  favor  of  county  normal 
institutes,  either  in  addition  to  or  exclusive  of  the  normal  schools ;  10  per  cent,  are  in- 
dilferent  to  the  subject ;  4  per  cent,  wished  only  one  central  normal  school,  and  8  per 
Cent,  report  the  people  as  opposed  to  State  aid  for  normal  instruction. 

JocvMto  of  pwlic  school  moneys. — Fifty-six  superintendents  make  report  upon  the 
manner  in  which  accounts  of  public  school  moneys  are  kept.  Of  these,  4  per  cent, 
represent  that  the  accounts  are  kept  in  a  good  condition ;  2  per  cent,  in  a  fair  condi- 
■  ion,  and  94  per  cent,  report  them  "  deficient,"  "  incomplete,"  "  kept  in  memory,"  or 
"*  entirely  unreliable.''  Forty  per  cent,  recommend  some  ohanse  in  the  law,  suggesting 
that  the  county  treasurer  keep  the  accounts  and  distribute  the  funds  on  the  order  of 
the  district  board ;  8  per  cent,  recommend  that  the  office  be  abolished ;  26  per  cent, 
recommend  the  payment  to  district  officers  of  $5  to  $10  each  for  making  their  annual 
ieports.^SUte  report,  1876,  pp.  12, 13.) 

RECOMME27DATIONS  OF  THE  SUPKRINTEKDENT. 

In  Tiew  of  these  replies  the  State  superintendent  recommends,  among  other  measures, 
that  school  districts  be  enfpowered  l>y  law  to  purchase  text  books  for  use  in  the 
ndiools;  tha^  a  uniform  system  of  county  normal  institutes  be  established,  one  to  be 
held  annually  in  each  county  in  the  State  for  at  least  a  four  weeks'  session,  and  that 
the  law  providing  for  the  present  system  of  county  and  judicial  district  institutes  be 
repealed ;  that  some  change  be  made  in  the  present  law  with  a  view  to  raising  the 
■tandard  of  qualification  ror  the  county  superintendency  and  so  increasing  its  effi- 
ciency; that  a  uniform  system  of  examining  teachers  be  established,  and  that  the 
<»antj  treasurer,  instead  of  the  present  district  officer,  be  made  the  custodian  of  the 
Khool  moneys  belonging  to  school  districts. — (State  report  for  1876,  pp.  13-15.) 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

As  already  mentioned,  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  the  It^gislature  to  appropri- 
^^  the  necessary  funds  for  their  snpport,  the  normal  schools  at  Leavenworth  and  Con- 
««d!a  were  closed  during  most  of  the  pa^t  year.    By  resolution  of  the  board  of  regent**, 

uiyiiizeu  uy  x^j  v^v.'-^iv^ 
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the  school  at  Emporia,  where  300  pupils  had  been  enrolled,  continned  in  operation,  but 
not  lUi  the  expense  of  the  State.  A  tnition  fee  was  paid  by  normal  pnpils,  which,  after 
deducting  current  expenses,  was  shared  by  such  of  the  teachers  as  had  been  willing  to 
remain  at  the  greatly  reduced  salaries  which  these  slender  means  afforded.  Thus,  with 
large  sacrifices  on  the  part  of  both  teachers  and  pupils,  the  school  was  kept  open 
through  the  summer  term,  and,  though  seriously  crippled  and  reduced  in  numbers, 
much  earnest  and  valuable  work  was  done.  Over  100  students  were  in  attendance  dur- 
ing the  term,  and  14  were  graduated  in  the  elementary  and  5  in  the  normal  course.  For 
the  winter  term  all  officers  except  the  president  were  released  from  duty,  and  the  whole 
charge  of  the  school  committed  to  the  president,  with  power  to  charge  tuition  fees  and 
engage  such  assistants  as  he  pleased.  On  this  basis  100  students  were  enrolled,  and 
the  educational  work  accomplished  was,  in  many  respects,  the  most  satisfactory  and 
successful  in  the  history  of  the  school. — (Report  of  superintendent,  pp.  11, 158-162.) 

NORMAL  COURSB  IN  8TATB  UXIYERAITY. 

The  normal  class  in  the  State  Uniyersity  at  Lawrence  consists  of  three  parts,  an 
elementary,  high  school,  and  collegiate  course.  It  numbered,  in  1875-'76,  98  students, 
of  whom  48  were  in  the  first  year  of  their  course,  24  in  the  second,  and  26  in  the  third. 
Several  of  the  third  class  are  also  pursuing  studies  with  reference  to  the  higher  nor- 
mal course. — (Report  of  superintendent,  pp.  84, 88.) 

At  an  adjourned  meeting  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association,  held  in  December,  187C, 
a  large  attendance  of  teaoners  and  educators  from  different  parts  of  the  State  being 
present,  a  plan  for  a  uniform  system  of  normal  schools  for  the  State  was  thoroughly 
discussed,  and,  among  other  conclusions  arrived  at,  it  was  resolved  that  the  State 
should  make  provision  for  the  ultimate  establishment  of  several  free  normal  schools 
exclusively  for  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  the  common  schools,  the  course  to  ex- 
tend only  over  a  period  of  two  years. — (Report  of  superintendent,  pp.  7,8.) 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBUC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Within  the  last  year  a  committee  of  the  regents  of  the  University  of  Kansas  was 
authorized  to  prepare  a  plan  and  course  of  study  to  be  sent  to  all  the  organized  public 
high  schools  of  the  State.  This  arrangement  provides  that  any  high  school  adopting 
the  plan  suggested  shall  be  recognized  as  a  preparatory  school  ana  its  gradnates  ad- 
mitted to  the  freshmen  classes  of  the  university  without  reexamination.-^Report  of 
superintendent,  p.  84.) 

Except  the  above,  no  information  respecting  high  schools  is  received,  save  that  in 
returns  from  Atchison  and  Lawrence  3  such  schools  appear.  No  statistics  are  given 
for  that  in  Atchison  beyond  the  fact  that  it  has  a  principal  with  $600  annual  salary. 
In  Lawrence  there  appear  to  be  2  schools.  1  for  boys  and  1  for  girls,  with  a  common 
principal  and  2  assistants,  the  students  being  46  boys  and  91  girla 

In  a  table  of  graded  schools,  appended  to  the  State  report  for  1876,  there  appear  5 
whose  grades  are  of  such  a  number  as  to  indicate  the  existence  of  high  school  aenart- 
ment&  out  no  explicit  statement  to  that  effect  is  made,  nor  is  any  number  of  high 
school  pupils  given. 

PRTVATB  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

In  1  school  for  girls  and  1  for  both  sexes,  outside  of  the  public  school  system,  there 
have  been  reports  to  this  Bureau  11  teachers  and  118  scholars,  with  no  indication  of 
any  studies  beyond  English.  In  both  schools  drawing  is  taught,  as  well  as  vocal 
and  instrumental  music,  and  both  have  libraries,  one  of  40,  the  other  of  600  volumes.— 
(Returns  to  Bureau  of  Education.) 

PRBPARATORT  SCHOOLS  AND  PREPARATORY  DEPARTMENTS. 

Of  the  former  class  of  institutions  none  is  reported  from  Kansas  for  1876.  Of  the 
latter,  8  present  5  teachers  additional  to  the  college  faculties,  having  under  them  809 
pnpils,  of  whom  88  were  preparing  for  a  classical  collegiate  course  and  327  for  a  scien- 
tific course.^ Returns  to  Bureau  of  Education,  1876.) 

»USINESS  COLIJBOE8. 

Two  of  these,  1  at  Leavenworth  and  1  at  Topeka,  report  4  teachers  and  177  students, 
of  whom  4  were  in  phonography,  the  others  unclassified.  The  former  of  these  teaches 
common  English  branches  and  correspondence,  penmanship,  book-keeping,  commercial 
law,  and  phonography ;  the  latter,  penmanship,  book-keeping,  banking,  and  commer- 
cial law.  The  rormer  has  a  library  of  86  volumes  j  the  latter  reports  none.— (Returns 
to  Bureau  of  Education  for  1876.) 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  KANSAS. 

IIm  year  past  has  been  one  of  prosperity  to  this  ioBtitotion.  Progress  has  been 
ibown  io  the  efficiency  of-  the  general  managemeot,  the  promptness  of  the  facalty, 
the  excellent  deportment  and  proficiency  of  the  stadents,  and  the  large  increase  in 
ttteDdaoce  over  the  number  of  the  previons  year.  A  normal  department  was  opened 
k  April,  ltf76,  with  35  students,  a  nnmber  which,  by  the  following  November^  had  in- 
creased to  96.  The  university  now  offers  seven  fnlly  organized  courses  of  stady,  namely, 
danoali  general  scientific,  normal,  modern  literature,  civil  and  topographical  engi- 
Beedog,  natnial  history,  and  chemistry.— (State  report,  pp.  81-112.) 

OTHER  COLLEGES. 

Btier  JMversity,  Baldwin,  (Methodist  Episcopal,)  admits  both  sexes  to  its  prepara- 
tory, classical,  and  Bcientific  courses.  Two  ladies  are  also  members  of  its  faculty. — 
(CiKnlar,1876.) 

B^fdrnd  UmoersitVy  Highland,  (Presbyterian,)  has  a  preparatory  and  a  collegiate 
Moneof  4yeafB.  Most  of  its  students  are  in  preparatory  branches ;  only  7  are  pur- 
niogthe  eollegiate  course  ;  of  these,  6  are  young  men.— (Returns,  1876.) 

Lm  Uwwenitjff  Lecompton,  (United  Brethren,)  has  preparatory  and  collegiate  de- 
ptiWDSDto,  most  of  its  students  being  engaged  in  the  former.  Both  sexes  belong  to  its 
elM».-^Retum  for  1876.) 

Ottim  Umvenity,  Ottawa,  (Baptist,)  was  suspended  in  1874,  and  only  the  prepara- 
tory Apartment  appears  to  be  now  in  operation. — ^Return,  1876.) 

SLMvf$  College,  St.  Mary's,  (Roman  Catholic,)  reports  a  total  of  130  students. 
to  DO  division  of  them  as  to  preparatory  and  collegiate  studies.  There  is  the  usual 
collate  eonrse  of  4  years. — (Return  for  1876.) 

Wakbtm  Collegej  Topeka,  (Congregational,)  reports  preparatory  and  collegiate  de- 
putaaots,  the  latter  with  dassicai  and  scientific  courses.    Both  sexes  are  admitted. 

StaUsHcs  of  universities  and  oollegeSy  1876. 


MB  of  oBivenities 
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SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 


STATE  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE. 


Tbettteudaooe  at  this  institution  duriog  the  past  year  has  been  28  per  cent,  greater 
«a  e?er  before,  61  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  being  men  and  39  per  cent,  women.  The 
^^  ioelodee  instrnction  in  farm  work,  botany  and  practical  horticnlture.  chemistry 
^physics,  elementary  English  and  mathematics,  higher  mathematics,  Gferman  and 
g^  industrial  drawing,  mechanical  employments,  printing,  sewing,  telegraphy, 
yastromental  music.    The  lecture  course  in  household  chemistry,  introduced  the 


^^^jyear  with  gratifying  success,  is  continued  as  a  regular  feature  of  the  chem- 
"■■itoctJon  hi  the  woman's  department.  These  lectures  embrace  a  full  considera- 
■Btf  tile  nature,  constitution,  and  means  of  preparation  and  preservation  of  yarious 
?■  «C  food.  A  kitchen  laboratory  is  being  prepared,  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  add 
y*  te  tbe  practical  yalue  of  this  course.  In  the  mechanical  department  there  were 
"*S9  to  GO  students  practising  daily  iu  carpenter,  cabinet,  wagon,  turning,  paint- 
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iog,  blacksmith,  and  scroll  sawiug  classes.  This  department  has  a  little  more  than 
paid  its  own  expenses  during  the  year.  The  printing  department  continues  to  prove 
a  success ;  during  the  first  term  of  the  year  there  were  73  students  engaged  in  it.  The 
telegraph  and  sewing  departments  each  enrolled  about  60  students.^  (Export  of  State 
Buperintendent,  pp.  113-157.) 

THEOLOGY. 

The  Kansas  Theological  /School,  Topeka,  (Protestant  Episcopal,)  has  only  recently  been 
organized ;  two  students  are  reported ;  no  course  of  study  has  as  yet  been  marked 
eut.— (Return,  1876.) 

StaiwHos  of  schools  for  scientific  and  prof essional  instruciionf  1876. 


Schools  for  profesftioiud  instraotion. 


SCHOOL  OF  scmrcK. 
K»oM8  Stote  Agrioaltana  Ck>Uege  . 

SCHOOL  OP  THSOLOOT. 

I  Theologioal  School 
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a  From  State  »pprqpriatioii. 
SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 


EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND. 

The  Kansas  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  at  Wyandotte,  is  accomplish- 
ing all  that  its  most  sanguine  friends  have  hoped,  both  in  its  literaiy  and  industrial 
departments.  The  boys  nave  been  employed  in  broom  and  brush  making  in  this,  as 
in  most  other  institutions  of  the  kind,  but  no  remunerative  employment  for  the  blind 
girls  had  been  found  until  recently  one  of  the  teachers  in  this  school  suggested  the  mak- 
ing of  straw  hats,  an  article  always  salable  and  in  which  nearly  the  whole  cost  is  the 
labor.  During  the  year  thirteen  girls  were  employed  in  this,  and  the  experiment  has 
proved  a  success.  The  literary  studies  pursued  are  reading  in  New  York  point  and 
Boston  type,  writing  in  New  York  point  and  with  grooved  (»irds,  spelling,  geography, 
grammar,  arithmetic,  algebra.  United  States  history,  and  modem  and  ancient  history, 
botany,  rhetoric,  natural  philosophy,  English  history,  physiology,  civil  government, 
vocal  and  instrumental  music.  The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  was  54 ;  average  daily 
attendance,  42.— (Catalogue  and  return,  1876.) 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

The  Kansas  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  at  Olathe,  instructs  pupils  in  the  element- 
ary branches  of  a  school  education,  but,  appears  to  have  not  yet  made  arrangements 
for  teaching  trades  or  handicrafts.  Number  of  pupils  in  attendance,  115;  males,  59; 
females,  56 ;  number  who  have  received  instruction  since  the  foundation  of  the  insti- 
tution in  1865, 163.— (Catalogue,  1875,  and  return,  1876.) 

LIST  OF  SCHOOL  OFFICIALS  IN  KANSAS. 

Hon.  Allbn  B.  Lem mon,  State  tuperintendtnt  <^  ptMie  instruetian,  Tnpeka. 

STATE  BOARD  OP  BDCCATTOW. 

[Term,  that  of  the  official  status  of  nrambera  io  their  several  offices.] 


Members. 

Post-offloe. 

Hon.  Allen  B.  Lemmon,  State  snperintendent  of  public  inatmotioii 

Topeka. 
X^awrenoe^ 

CbanoffHor  James  Marvin,  of  State  Unfrenlty  .»x 

President  John  A.  Anderson,  of  State  Afcricoltural  College 

President  C.  R.  Pomeroy,  of  State  Normal  Sohooi T 

Bmporia. 

.^.v 
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List  of  school  offidaU  in  Kansas — Continaed. 

COUNTY  SUPERnrrSKDEMTS. 

[Tann  begina  second  Taeeday  of  Jannary,  1817;  expiree  second  Tuesday  of  January,  1879.] 


County. 


Superintendent 


Frank  Root 

M.  A.Pa>fe 

C.H.  Martin 

BiaPalmor 

W.M.Chalfant 

J.JBL  Lawhead 

Andrew  Carruthers.. 

Alvah  Sheldon 

F.B.Hant 

R.  a.  Ward 

B.M.  Mason 

J.&Dodson 

J.C.Dana 

P.K  Wadhams 

R.  C.Story 

D.  B.  Vansyckle 

J.  A.Truex 

A.M:CTary 

D.D.Roee 

Frank  F.  Dinsmoor  . 

G.W.Milner 

A.G.Dewey 

RnfasSpitler 

A.O.Wnaley 

Thomas  L.  McCarty  . 

W.W.  Manning 

J.F.Troxoll 

ttCMcQuiddy 

OliToE.  Stout 

Charles  Smith 

D.S.  Kinney 

P.Mordook 

William  D. Sugar.... 

Mary  A.  Higbey 

A.R.yan£man 

A.T.Briggs , 

B.B.  Bryan 

CRWharton 

David  Harrison 

George  W.  Winons. . . 

Mattie  Murphy 

J.W.Fleming 

LD.  Young. 

Charles  T.  Beach 

George  A.  Irwin ..... 

AWiahWeUs 

A.  H.  Turner , 

Joel  Simmons 

W.W.Morris 

D.W.CO'NeiU 

R.L.Hillman 

Leonard  Manning 

Thomas  Trull 

J.J.Hostatler 

J.W.Kanaga 

J.C.  Price 

R.  D.  Stephenson 

J.F.BiUfags 

W.E.  Dawson 

Moses  Adamson 

Ira&Fleck 

D.G.Denton 

M.H.  Bruce 

John  McDonald 

Mrs.  Florence  Morse. 

JolinP.  Jones 

W.E.  Richie 

M.  Stewart 

ZenasPark 

A.F.Palmer 

L.C.Tiickey 


Post-office. 


lolu. 

Garnett 

Atcbimiu. 

Mod  cine  Lodge. 

Elliuwood. 

Fort  Scott. 

Hiawatha. 

Eldorado. 

Cottonwood  Falls. 

Sedan. 

Columbus. 

Clay  Center. 

Concordia. 

Burlington. 

WiDfleld. 

Girard. 

Junction  City. 

Abilene. 

Troy. 

Lawrence. 

Kinsley. 

Howard  City. 

Hays  City. 

Ellsworth. 

Dodge  City. 

Ottawa. 

Eureka. 

Newton. 

Helton. 

Oskaloosa. 

Jewell  Center. 

Olathe. 

Kingman. 

Oswego. 

Leavenworth. 

Lincoln  Center. 

Mound  City. 

Emporia. 

Marion  Center. 

Waterville. 

McPherson. 

Paola. 

Beloit. 

Independence. 

Council  Grove. 

Seneca. 

Erie. 

Norton  Center. 

Lyndon. 

Osborne  City. 

Minneapolis. 

Lamed. 

Kirwin. 

Louisville. 

Hutchinson. 

BelleviUe. 

Lyon. 

Manhattan. 

Rush  Center. 

Stockton. 


Wichita. 

Topeka. 

Smith  Center. 

Wellington. 

Wilmington. 

Washington. 

Fredonia. 

Yates  Center. 

Wyandotte. 
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SUMMARY  OF  STATISTICS. 


1874-75. 

1875-76. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

SCHOOL  POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE 

White  children  of  school  age,  (6-20)  .. 
Colored  children  of  school  age,  (6-16). 
Whole  nnmber  of  school  aipo .---- 

437, 100 

459.253 
53,555 
512. H08 
228,000 
190,000 
160,000 

4,300 

$40 

35 

4,830 

110 

700 

75 

25 

$2,300,000 

1,084,575 

500,000 

200,000 

43,000 

22,153 

Whites  enrolled  in  pablic  schools 

ATerage  monthly  enrolment .......... 

228,000 

......  .... 

Avenige  daily  attendance  T 

159,000 

5,968 

$49 

40 

4,884 

100 

700 

64 

10 

$1,624,000 

870,150 
429, 6U 

1,000 

TBACHKRS  AND  THEIR  PAY. 

Teachers  employed  in  pnblic  schools .. 

Average  monthly  salary  of  men 

Average  monthly  salary  of  women  — 

SCHOOLS. 

Public  school  rooms,  exclasive  of  mere 

recitation  rooms. 
Average  duration  of  public  schools  in 

days. 
Numoer  of  private  schools.... 

......  •... 

1,  668 

$9 
5 

54 

10 

Number  of  academies 

11 

15 

$676,000 

214,425 

70,359 

200,000 

Nnmber  of  college 

Estimated  value  of  public  school  prop- 
erty. 

SCHOOL  INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

Becdpts. 
From  State  tax .....t... 

From  local  tax  ...... ............ .... 

From  nermaneot  fnud ......  r,,,.. .... 

From  other  Aonroes r   -,,.., ...... 

138,355 

$96,356 

Total  reoeints  ....... .......... 

1,438,146 

1,827,575 

389,429 

Eocpendituree. 
For  libraries  and  aonaratus  ....... 

5,000 

5,000 

For  sites,  buildings,  &o 

111,406 
44,456 

870,  iro 

533,440 

111»  406 

For  salaries  of  superintendents,  &,o  ... 

For  salaries  of  teachers,  (State) 

For  miscellaneous  purposes,  (local) ... 

25,000 

1,000,000 

lpO,000 

19,456 

129,850 

433»  440 

Total  expenditure. .  ............ 

1,559,452 

1,130,000 

429,459 

(Returns  and  reports  for  1874-75  and  1&75-76  from  Hon.  H.  A.  M.  Henderson,  State 
superintendent  of  pnblic  instruction. ) 

HISTORICAL  SKETCH  OF  THE  STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

AUTHORITIES. 

Constitution  of  1850 ;  Collins's  History  of  Kentucky ;  Littell  and  Swieart's  Big^eat, 
1822, 
59 

Myers'fi       ....  . 

inr (indent's  reportn,   186S  to   1875;  act  to  establish  a  uniform  system  of  common 
schools  for  colored  children,  approved  February  23, 1874. 
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SARLY  ACTION  WITH  RKSPKCT  TO  SCHOOLS. 

Eentuoky— originally  a  part  of  YirgiBia  and  admitted  as  a  State  of  the  UnioD  in 
l<92~c«De  in  wiUioat  any  coDstitntional  piovibion  in  favor  of  edacation ;  nor  did 
krriBeDdedoonstitation  of  1799  contain  snch  provision;  still,  educational  interests 
vote  Dot  nagleeted  by  her  early  population.  An  act  of  the  legislatare,  approved  Feb- 
ruary 10, 1796,  set  apart,  for  the  benefit  of  academies  and  seminaries,  a  very  large 
inct  of  the  pnblio  lands  of  the  Commonwealth,  lying  south  of  the  Cumberland  Kiver, 
fire  icadamies  and  seminaries  receiving  each  HfiOO-  acres.  January  27, 1808,  the  pro- 
Tuua  of  6,000  acres  for  an  academy  or  seminary  was  made  to  extend  to  all  the  coun- 
tM  of  (be  State,  and  this  was  confirmed  by  a  general  act  of  Februaiy  4, 1812.*  As 
in  too  many  other  oases,  these  large  grants  were  wasted  by  those  into  whose  hands  they 
euse,  tod  speculators  got  the  good  of  what  had  been  intended  for  the  schools ;  but 
tius  WAS  the  fault  of  the  trustees  of  the  couniy  seminaries,  not  of  the  legislators  who 
Bade  Mich  liberal  prorision  for  them. 

Deoeoiber  18, 1821,  the  foundation  of  a  general  school  system  was  attempted  b^  the 
ippnotment  of  a  committee  to  confer  with  eminent  educators,  collect  information,  and 
prepare  s  plan  for  a  State  system  of  com mon  schools.  For  the  support  of  such  a  f>y stem , 
profinoo  was  made  that  half  the  net  proceeds  of  the  Bank  of^  the  Commonwealth 
aMd  beset  apart  as  a  literary  fond,  lo  be  distributed  in  Just  proi>or lions  to  the 
«mtm  of  the  State,  while  half  the  net  profits  of  three  branch  banks  were  to  be  given 
toTraosylyania  University,  Centre  College,  and  the  Southern  College  of  Kentucky. 
Tkeeommittee  to  whom  the  work  of  preparation  was  referred  made  an  elaborate 
nponio  1^  and  the  governor  seconded  it  with  a  meesa^i^e  favoring  the  system  they 
yn^owd:  but  sofficient  changes  had  occurred  meanwhile  in  the  composition  and 
w»f  of  the  legialature  to  prevent  for  that  time  the  adoption  of  the  plan. 

Tht  next  effort  of  the  friends  of  common  schools  was  to  secure,  through  the  Kentucky 
Soatore  and  Representatives  in  Congress,  a  bUl  for  distributing  among  the  older 
States  some  snch  proportion  of  the  puMic  lands  as  had  been  given  to  the  newer  ones 
"for  porposes  of  education."  This  effort  failed,  and  the  milfion  acres  hoped  for  by 
Koitoeky  were  not  obtained.  But  when,  by  act  of  Congress,  June  23, 18.36,  the  sur- 
plDsreyenoeof  t^  United  States  which  had  accumulated  in  the  Treasury  was  dis- 
tnbatod  among  States  willing  to  receive  it,  the  legislature,  by  act  of  February  23, 
^,  set  apart  |l,000,000,  out  of  the  $1,433,757  falling  to  Kentucky,  to  form  the  basis 
^  s  pennaoent  school  fond.  This  was  a  welcome  boon,  the  proceeds  of  the  stock  of 
tbe  KeDtoeky  Bsjik  having  been  lost  through  the  failure  of  that  institution. 

A  SCHOOL  SYSTEM  ESTABLISHED. 

^Mworaced  by  this  establishment  of  a  school  fund,  the  favorers  of  general  education 
™ned  uiemselvee  again,  and  succeeded  in  securing,  February  16, 1838,  the  passage 
^s  lull  providing  for  the  school  system  they  desired.  The  main  features  of  this  sys- 
tea  w«e  as  follows : 
(1)  The  State  was  to  be  divided  up  into  school  districts  of  convenient  size,  to  contain 
J^tlen  than  30  nor  more  than  100  children  of  from  7  to  17  years  of  age.  In  each  of 
w  districts  was  to  be  held  an  annual  district  meeting,  at  which  should  be  elected 
2^  qo^fled  male  voters  5  school  trustees,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  organize  the 
wiet  schools.  In  order  to  such  orjranization  and  to  the  subsequent  carrying  for- 
^  of  the  schools,  they  were  to  purchase  or  lease  a  site  for  a  school-house ;  to  build, 
^  or  purchase,  keep  in  repair,  and  furnish  such  school-house ;  to  provide  it  with 
y  aecesgary  fuel  and  appendages;  to  have  the  custody  and  care  of  it;  to  employ 
^^Bdns  for  the  school  or  schools  to  be  held  in  it ;  to  pay  these  their  wages ;  and  to 
J^s  annual  report  to  the  county  commissioners  of  schools  of  the  time  school  bad  been 
■pt,  the  amount  of  moneys  received  for  it,  the  manner  in  which  these  had  been  ex- 
Med,  Uie  number  of  children  taught,  and  the  number  of  school  age  (then  7  to  17) 
*«toi  the  district. 

Ji)  In  the  counties,  the  county  courts  were  to  be  availed  of  firet  to  take  measures  for 
«« ititi^on  of  the  school  system.  Afterward,  other  duties  were  imposed  on  them. 
^5dar  this  earliest  school  law,  on  receiving  notice  of  the  amount  of  school  moneys 
■Resold  be  given  to  their  counties,  they  were  required  to  take  the  sense  of  the  peo- 
y  in  the  various  districts  as  to  the  adoption  of  the  school  system  and  as  to  the  pro- 
?^  of  levying  a  district  tax  to  supplement  the  fond  received  from  the  State  for  the 
^'port  of  common  schools,  this  to  consist  of  such  amount  as  the  district  should  deter- 
^  with  a  poll  tax  of  50  cents  on  each  white  male  over  21, 

^  the  supposition  that  the  system  would  be  more  or  less  adopted  5  competent 
^*m>  to  be  styled  commissioners  of  common  schools,  were  to  be  appointed  in  each 
^^,  to  continue  in  office  twelve  months  and,  with  the  aid  of  the  county  surveyor, 


^-^w^iii—iiiwi/  lands  wero  also,  for  a  long  time,  exempted  from  forfeiiare  and  taxation ;  bat  in 
y  "iw  was  a  rettricti<m  of  eaoh  exemption  to  the  uoildingB  of  saoh  institutions,  with  their 
^"^ ' — ^  g^  5  ^^^  ^f  surrounding  land.— ( WicklllTe  and  Turner,  pp.  446  and  560.)        . 
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to  divide  theb  connty  into  the  school  districts  before  spoken  of.  This  done,  they  were 
to  reoeivo  from  the  State  superintendent  of  instruction  the  State  school  allowance,  and 
from  the  sheriff  of  their  connty  all  local  moneys  for  the  public  schools,  apportion  these 
among  the  districts  in  the  proportion  of  their  school  population,  make  report  to  the 
central  school  authorities,  and  examine  and  license  teacners  for  the  schools. 

(3)  For  the  State  there  was  a  central  board  of  education,  composed  of  the  secretary 
of  state,  the  attorney-general,  and  a  State  snperintendent  of  instruction,  who  should 
be  appointed  by  the  governor  and  approved  by  the  senate.  The  superintendent  was 
ijo  be  president,  and  all  bonds,  notes,  and  other  instruments  of  ?rriting  made  by  the 
board  must  have  his  signature  in  order  to  their  full  effect.  This  bof^  was  to  hold 
property  of  every  kind  for  the  use  of  schools,  to  have  a  general  supervision  of  the  in* 
terests  of  the  school  system,  and  to  have  power  to  sue  and  be  sued  and  perform  all  cor- 
porate acta 

The  superintendent  was  to  hold  his  ofSce  for  two  years :  to  receive  a  salary  of  $1,000; 
to  give  bond  in  |25,000  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  duty;  to  apportion,  with  the 
advice  and  aid  of  the  other  members  of  the  board,  the  State  school  moneys ;  and  to 
mak^  to  the  legislature  annually  a  report  of  the  amount  and  condition  of  the  school 
fund,  with  such  other  matters  relating  to  his  offtce  and  to  the  common  schools  as  he 
should  see  fit  to  communicate. 

Louisville,  Lexington,  and  Maysville  were  exempted  from  the  provisions  of  this 
law  as  respected  the  districting  of  their  territory,  were  to  be  considered  as  within 
the  public  school  system  so  long  as  they  supported  public  schools  by  taxation,  and 
were  to  be  entitled  to  all  the  benefits  of  the  act  on  making  annual  report  of  the  num- 
ber of  children  of  school  age  within  their  bounds. 

SUBSEQUENT  CHANGES. 

The  main  features  of  this  original  school  system — such  as  the  division  of  school 
control  between  district,  county,  and  State  offtcers — have  been  continued  till  the 
present  time.  But.  as  experience  has  developed  difficulties  in  the  working  of  the 
system,  these  have  oeen  met  by  alterations. 

For  instance,  the  State  having  failed  during  several  years  to  pay  the  interest  due  on 
its  bond  for  the  school  fhnd  and  having  levied  no  State  tax  in  aid  of  this  interest. 
Rev.  Robert  J.  Breckinridge,  D.  D.,  superintendent  of  public  instruction  from  1847 
to  1853,  secured  an  act,  February  29, 184o,  directing  the  governor  to  issue  a  new  bond 
for  all  arrears  of  interest  due  and  to  submit  to  the  people  the  question  of  adding  to 
the  annual  interest  the  proceeds  of  a  State  levy  of  2  cents  on  the  $100  for  the  benefit 
of  public  schools.  The  people  voting  in  favor  of  the  tax,  its  levy  was  ordered  by  act 
of  February  26, 1849.  Even  this  aid,  however,  proved  insufficient  to  keep  pace  with 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  school  children,  and,  in  1855,  it  was  increased  to  5  cents. 
In  1867  Snperintendent  Smith  showed  that  the  distributable  fund  had  still  run  down 
in  ten  years  from  $li20  per  capita  to  only  80  cents.  He  therefore  recommended  the 
submission  to  the  people  of  a  proposition  to  increase  the  ad  valorem  State  tax  to  20 
cents  on  the  $100,  as  the  indispensable  condition  of  success,  while  various  additional 
improvements  were  recommended.  The  proposition  for  an  increase  of  the  tax  was 
carried,  and  on  March  21,  1870,  a  law  embodying  this,  with  a  consolidation  of  the 
school  fund  into  one  State  bond  for  $1,327,000,  bearing  interest  at  6  per  cent.,  was 
passed. 

As  to  the  school  age,  too,  there  have  been  changes  from  the  7-17  of  the  law  of  1838 
to  5-16  in  1849,  to  6-18  in  1858,  and  to  6-20  in  1864. 

The  number  of  trustees  in  school  districts,  originally  5,  appears  as  3  in  the  revised 
law  of  1870  and  1  in  that  of  1873.  That  of  connty  commissioners  of  schools,  also  origi- 
nidlv  5,  was  limited  to  3  in  1850,  and  brought  down  to  1  in  1864. 

The  salary  of  the  State  superintendent  of  instruction,  made  only  $1,000  in  1838, 
appears  in  the  law  of  1864  as  $1,500,  with  necessary  office  and  travelling  expenses ; 
in  1870  as  $2,000,  and  in  1873  as  $3,000.  His  duties  also,  as  well  as  those  of  the  com- 
missioners and»  trustees,  have  been  gradually  modified  and  in  many  respects  enlarg^ed. 
Since  1864,  too,  he  has  been  allowed  a  clerk. 

The  powers  of  the  State  board  of  education — at  first  little  more  than  a  sort  of  ^n* 
eral  care  for  the  school  system,  with  a  holding  of  school  property  and  an  aiding  ol 
the  snperintendent  in  apportionment  of  the  school  fund — have,  since  1864,  been 
extended  to  the  making  of  rules  and  regulations  for  the  schools,  the  prescription  of 
the  forms  of  return  to  be  made  by  subordinate  school  officers,  the  recommendation  ol 
a  course  of  study  and  of  text  books,  and  the  organization  and  keeping  in  existence  oj 
a  State  teachers'  association.  Since  1873,  too,  there  have  been  two  professiona] 
teachers  associated  with  the  three  preceding  members;  thus  bringing  practical  exper^ 
enoe  in  school  work  to  supplement  the  leg^  knowledge  of  the  attorney  general  anl 
the  large  acquaintance  witn  the  people  and  their  affairs  possessed  by  the  State  seord 
ta^  and  the  supnerintendent  of  public  schools. 

For  examination  of  teachers,  connty  commissioners  have  been  allowed,  since  1864 
to  select  two  competent  persons,  a  certificate  from  one  of  whom  or  from  the  commii 
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MOD  was  at  first  snfflcient  warrant  for  engagement  in  any  public  school  in  the  coanty. 
ffisee  ld70  the  three  have  conbtitnted  a  county  boanl  of  examiners^  and  without  a  cer- 
tifieate  of  qoalification  from  a  majority  of  this  board,  or  a  State  certificate,  no  one 
can  be  engaged  to  teach  in  any  coanty  public  school.  Since  1873  there  has  been 
also  a  State  board  of  examiners,  composed  of  the  State  superintendent  and  two  pro- 
feesioiial  educators  appointed  by  him,  and  certificates  from  this  board,  or  from  a 
Buucrity  of  its  members,  are  valid  throughout  the  Commonwealth. 

Taxation  for  school  purposes  in  the  districts  was  at  first  entirely  optional,  the  people 
d«teiiDiiiiDg,  at  a  district  meeting,  the  question  alike  of  the  expediency  of  a  levy  and 
its  amount.  In  1865  the  amount  was  restricted  by  law  to  5  oents  on  the  $100.  In 
1873  tbe  amount  was  raised  to  30  oents  on  the  $100,  beyond  which,  with  a  capita- 
tHm  tax  of  50  oents  for  fhel  and  contingent  expenses,  to  be  laid  upon  the  patrons  of 
a  school,  it  may  not  go  in  any  one  year. 

Teachers'  institutes,  as  a  means  of  preparing  teachers  more  efficiently  for  their 
woriE,  were  directed,  by  a  law  of  March  21, 1870,  to  be  organized  iu  each  coanty,  and 
¥y  the  same  law  district  libraries  were  also  provided  for. 

Pabllo  schools  for  colored  children — asked  for  by  the  colored  people  at  least  as  early 
aa  1870,  with  the  proposition  that  they  should  be  taxed  independently  for  their  own 
■ehools — were  not  sanctioned  by  the  State  till  February  23, 1874,  when  a  law  was 
1  for  the  institution  of  a  separate  school  system  for  the  benefit  of  the  colored 
Tbe  school  age  fixed  for  these  schools  is  6  to  16.  The  taxes  for  their  support  come 
I  the  colored  people.    The  white  commissioners  have  the  supervision  of  tne  schools. 

ADMINISTBATION  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

The  successive  State  superintendents  of  instruction  who  have  presided  over  the  in- 
auguration and  development  of  the  school  system  are  given  in  the  State  report  for 
1873^4,  as  follows :  Joseph  J.  Bullock,  D.  D.,  18.37  to  18^ ;  Hubbard  H.  Kavanaugh, 
D.  D^  1839  to  1840;  Benjamin  B.  Smith,  D.  D.,  1840  to  1842;  George  W.  Brush,  1842  to 
l(rt3;  Byland  T.  Dillard,  D.  D.,  1843  to  1847;  Robert  J.  Breckinridge,  D.  D.,  LL.  D., 
1847  to  1853 ;  John  D.  Matthews,  D.  D.,  1853  to  1859;  Robert  Richardson,  A.  M.,  1859 
to  1863;  Daniel  Stevenson,  D.  D.,  1863  to  1867;  Zachariah  F.  Smith,  1867  to  1871; 
Howard  A.  M.  Henderson,  D.  D.,  1871  to  1875;  then  reelected  for  a  new  term. 

On  March  1, 1842,  B.  B.  Sayre,  A.  M.,  was  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy,  but  soon  de- 
ciioed ;  and  on  April  26, 1842,  Robert  Davidson,  D.  D.,  was  appointed,  but  declined  May 
15  following. 

Of  the  incnmbents  above  named,  it  cannot  be  invidious  to  mention  Dr.  Bullock  as 
worthy  of  memory  for  his  initiation  of  so  good  a  system  at  so  early  a  day  as  1838 ; 
Dr.  Breckinridge,  for  his  manful  efibrts  to  secure  to  the  school  fund  the  arrears  of 
interest  dae  to  it  fit>m  the  State,  with  a  tax  of  2  cents  on  the  $100  to  increase  the 
annaal  revenue ;  Mr.  Smith,  for  his  rejuvenation  of  the  system  by  the  new  law  of 
March  21,  1870,  with  its  large  increase  of  the  annual  tax  for  schools ;  and  Dr.  Hender- 
sou,  for  his  instrumentality  in  accomplishing  a  new  and  excellent  revision  of  the 
school  law,  December  1, 1873,  as  well  as  the  measure  for  the  education  of  the  colored 
people,  which  Mr.  Smith  had  advocated  before  him. 

ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION. 

REMABKS  UPON   THE  STATISTICS. 

Ib  eonseqnence  of  the  failure  of  many  county  commissioners  to  furnish  him  the 
aceeasary  reports,  the  State  snperintendent  omits,  iu  his  report  for  1875-76,  any  ar- 
zai^eiDent  of  statistical  tables,  and  instead  of  such  tables  gives  an  approximate 
estimate  based  on  the  reports  received  from  4,223  districts,  about  2,000  failing  to 
nportb 

AU  the  pnblic  schools,  numbering  6,500,  were  taught,  save  47.  The  highest  number 
•f  diildreii  attending  reached  228,(K)0,  and  the  average  fell  as  low  as  160,000.  Besides 
ahoat  700  private  schools  in  the  State  there  are  4,8^  public  school-houses,  valued  at 
$875,000.  This  does  not  include  the  elegant  buildings  in  10  of  the  principal  cities  of 
she  dtate,  the  cost  of  which  would  aggregate  a  sum  probably  twice  the  value  of  all 
mmuMj  school-houses,  or  more  than  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars.  There  were  built 
4mnn^  tbe  year  112  school  houses,  aggregating  in  cost  $21,000.  There  were  raised  in 
the  eommon  school  districts  of  the  country  about  $80,000  by  local  taxation  and  about 
in^OO  bv  subscription.  Thirteen  of  the  principal  cities  raised  by  local  taxation 
907,000  fi>r  the  education  of  28,000  pupils,  an  average  of  $15.50  to  the  pupil ;  and  the 
1e  of  the  country  districts  pay,  by  taxation  and  other  means,  (over  and  above  the 
I  ampoTtioDment,)  $141,000  for  the  education  of  200,000  pupils,  or  70  oents  to  the 
L  lo  the  13  cities  mentioned  nothing  is  heard  of  **  the  inefficiency  of  the  school 
ij"  and  the  public  here  are  found  almost  unanimous  in  favor  of  public  school 

10D« 

sehool  census  has  advanced  since  1872.  the  year  the  present  superintendent 
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assnmed  offioe,  from  405,840  to  459,395 ;  an  increase  of  53,556  daring  the  fonr  yean 
and  of  11,*253  during  the  last  vear.  Owing  to  this  lai^e  increase  of  the  school  censna, 
the  anioant  expended  per  child  remains  the  same  as  tor  the  previous  year;  otherwise 
it  would  have  been  considerably  increased.  Under  the  old  regime  the  interest  was  so 
small  that  a  large  number  of  children  were  not  reported,  whereas  now  the  trustees  of 
the  various  districts  are  diligent  to  hunt  up  and  report  every  child  entitled  to  the 
benefits  of  the  commoa  school. — (Saperintendent's  report,  lt^5-'76,  pp.  13, 14, 94, 95.) 

SCHOOLS  VOR  COLORED  CHILDREN. 

The  general  assembly  having  passed,  in  F^ruary,  1874,  a  school  law  for  the  benefit 
of  the  colored  people,  measures  were  at  once  taken  to  organize  the  system.  The  fund 
at  immediate  command  fnmishes  only  55  cents  for  each  pupil  diild,  an  increase,  bow- 
ever,  during  the  year,  of  25  cents,  and  that  too,  with  a  considerably  increased  oensns. 
The  fund  for  colored  schools  consists  of  all  taxos  levied  on  ooloted  persons,  with  all 
fines,  penalties,  and  forfeitures  collected  firom  them.  It  is  also  to  include  til  moneys 
hereafter  donated  by  Congress  firom  the  sales  of  public  lands,  the  pro  rata  share  to 
each  pupil  not  to  exceed  that  to  the  whites.  In  other  words,  all  we  taxes  paid  by- 
colored  citizens  are  allowed  them  for  the  education  of  their  childrmi.  They  e^joy  the 
benefits  of  the  State  government^  but  are  not  required  to  contribute  to  its  support. 
In  many  country  neighborhoods  toe,  employers,  nrom  considerations  based  on  the 
permanency  of  labor  and  the  satisfaction  of  laborers,  are  aiding  in  the  support  of 
schools  for  the  colored  race.  Several  cities  also  have  added  to  the  State  apportion- 
ment all  municipal  taxes  paid  by  colored  people,  and  excellent  schools  are  maintained 
for  them  in  the  lareer  centres  of  population.  Superintendent  Henderson  recommends 
to  all  the  cities  and  towns  a  like  course,  the  elevation  of  this  class  being  a  matter  of 
prime  importance,  since  a  ballot  in  the  hands  of  a  black  citizen  is  quite  as  potent  as  in 
the  hands  of  a  white  one.  To  the  40,000  white  voters  unable  to  read  their  balIot«  have 
been  added,  he  remarks,  more  than  50,000  negroes,  making  an  aggregate  of  more 
than  90,000  illiterate  electors,  or  one-third  of  the  entire  voting  popiuation  of  the 
Commonwealth. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  colored  people  may  in  time  secure  larger  aid  for  their  schools 
from  the  general  assembly,  if  they  will  make  the  best  use  of  what  they  already  have  ; 
and  colored  teachers  and  trustees  are  advised  to  take  immediate  steps  to  organize 
county  institutes  and  a  State  teachers'  association,  that  they  may  combine  for  larger 
inflaence  and  be  taught  the  arts  and  agencies  of  education,  in  which  work  the  superin- 
tendent pledges  himself  to  afford  them  all  the  personal  and  official  aid  within  his 
power.— (Report  of  Superintendent  Henderson,  1875-76,  pp.  18, 21, 70.) 

OBSTAOLB8  IN  THB  WAY  OF  IMFROVEMBNT. 

The  greatest  ol»stacle  noted  by  the  superintendent  in  the  way  of  the  improvement 
of  the  schools  is  a  lack  of  funds.  He  says:  "The  system  can  never  grow  until  pro- 
visions are  made  for  more  money.  Every  limitation  to  the  liberality  of  the  people  of 
any  district  should  be  removed.  All  necessity  for  special  legislation,  when  a  com- 
munity aspires  to  a  system  of  graded  schools,  should  be  obviated,  and  a  statute  pro- 
vided so  broad  that  the  end  might  be  speedily  compassed  without  asking  any  further 
law  making  on  the  subject.  Provisions  should  be  made  by  which  each  district  oonld 
readily  supply  itself  with  a  sohool-house  and  fhrniture  adequate  to  its  best  means  and 
noblest  wishes.  All  difficulties  relating  to  taxes  levied  by  the  vote  of  the  electors  of 
a  district  should  be  gotten  out  of  the  way.  Everything  that  is  obscure  with  regard  to 
the  prerogatives  and  duties  of  officers  connected  with  the  system  should  be  made  clear. 
A  phskn  should  be  devised  for  the  election  of  a  school  commissioner  who  is  qualified, 
for  the  office  and  scrupulously  concerned  to  advance  the  cause  of  education.  Perma- 
nency should  be  given  to  district  boundaries.  The  revenue  and  school  laws  should  be 
BO  harmonized  that  there  need  be  no  delay  in  the  prompt  payment  of  teachers  and  no 
opportunity  for  unscrupulous  brokerage  in  their  claims.  And,  finally,  some  discre- 
tion should  be  given  to  courts  to  determine  how  far  the  county  levy  ma^  be  made  to 
aid  in  the  organization  and  support  of  common  schools.'^ — (Superintendent's  report. 
X875-76,  p.  10.) 

KINDERGARTEN. 

Three  schools  of  the  above  class,  3  of  them  in  Louisville  and  the  other  in  George- 
town, the  latter  only  commenced  in  1876,  report  a  total  attendance  of  77  pupils,  taogbt 
by  3  principals  and  2  assistants.  Children  are  admitted  in  one  from  3  to  7  years  ofL 
age,  in  finother  from  4  to  7,  and  in  the  last  from  6  to  9.— (Returns,  1876.) 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

COVINGTON. 

Officers, —  A  board  of  education  of  5  members,  including  the  city  superintendent  of 
schools. 

Statistics, —  Number  enrolled  in  public  schools,  3,354;  average  number  belongiog^y 
2,565 ;  per  cent,  of  attendance,  94. 
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Bmarks. — The  schools  are  gmded,  and  include  a  high  school  with  a  course  of  4 
yean,  embraciug  Latin  and  the  higher  English  branches.  The  students  in  this  grade 
Dombered  195  daring  the  year,  the  average  unniber  belonging  being  16(i ;  per  cent,  of 
attendance,  95.7.— (Kepott  of  Superintendent  J.  W.  Hali>  1875-76.) 

LOUISVnXK. 

PitbUc  school  offioen, —  A  board  of  trustees  of  24  members,  2  for  each  ward,  a  city, 
sQperintendent  of  schools,  and  a  German  assistant  superintendent. 

8UiH$iic9f  1874-'75. —  Number  of  children  of  school  age,  44,827;  number  enrolled  in 
public  schools  during  the  year,  17,593;  average  daily  attendance,  11,551;  avera^ 
Domber  of  teachers  employed,  315;  total  cost  of  the  schools,  $255,529.02;  increase  in 
oo6t  over  the  previous  year,  $2,360.54. 

Bemark8.—The  public  schools  of  the  city  comprise  a  boys'  high  school,  a  girls'  high 
Kfaool,  a  training  school,  22  ward  schools,  and  5  schools  for  colored  children.  In  ad- 
ditioo  to  these  the  board  established  night  schools  for  boys  who  were  unable  to  attend 
daj  aehoQla :  and  in  these  there  was  an  enrolment  of  1,353  pupils  and  an  average  at- 
teDdance  of  610.  The  enrolment  in  the  two  high  schools  was  645,  an  increase  of  4^ 
over  that  of  the  previous  year.  The  number  of  graduates  in  the  training  school  was 
29aBd  in  the  girls'  high  school  it  was  56.  The  German  lasffoage  is  taught  in  all  the 
ward  schools  except  2,  in  which  tiie  small  attendance  will  not  justify  the  exp^Me. 
Hm  colored  schools  are  reported  to  be  making  steady  and  substantial  progress,  and  all 
b^oBging  to  the  city  were  in  a  healthy  condition  on  the  whole,  as  evincM  by  the  in- 
crease of  607  in  attendance,  notwithstanding  the  depression  o{  business,  and  by  the 
£mI  tbM  the  resalte  of  the  examinations  for  promotion  show  a  marked  improvement 
over  tbe  previous  year  in  tJie  scholarship  of  the  pupils.— (Report  of  the  board  and  of . 
tbempehntendent,  George  H.  Tingley,  for  1874-'75.) 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  Kentucky  Normal  School  at  Carlisle,  a  private  enterprise,  organized  in  1873,  pro- 
vides 7  different  courses  of  study,  viz :  protessional,  language  and  literature,  mathe- 
Biatics,  natural  sciences,  elocution  and  rhetoric,  debating  and  composition,  and  busi- 
oeee.  In  the  professional  course  are  taught  the  laws  pertaining  to  the  development 
of  the  physical  and  mental  organization,  the  relation  of  different  branches  of  study  to 
one  another,  the  laws  of  culture,  and  methods  of  instruction.  The  buildings  are  new 
aod  well  furnished,  and  will  give  ample  room  for  over  300  students.  The  number  of 
normal  students  in  1876  was  100,  of  whom  65  were  men  and  35  women. — (Catalogue, 
ISTS-*:^  and  return,  1876.) 

GUugow  Normal  School,  Glasgow,  organized  in  1875,  already  reports  an  attendance 
of  150  m  its  normal  department  —  90  men  and  60  women  —  and  75  in  its  2  other  depart- 
ments, scientific  and  commercial.  The  full  course  of  study  requires  3  years  for  its 
completion.  Graduates  of  this  school,  as  also  those  of  the  school  at  Carlisle,  are  au- 
thorized by  law  to  teach  in  the  common  schools  of  the  State  without  further  examiua- 
twn.— (Catalogae,  187&-'77,  and  return,  1876.) 

TkeLomisviUe  Jiraining  School  and  a  school  for  teachers  at  Morgan  town  report,  re- 
vpcotively,  (by  return^  1876,)  45  and  22  pupils.  Normal  classes  or  departments  also 
oati  in  connection  with  the  Kentucky  University  and  Berea  and  Georgetown  Colleges. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

iVom  the  State  superintendent's  report  it  appears  that  most  of  the  cities  and  larger 
t'lWDS  have  graded  schools.  In  only  9  cities,  however,  are  public  high  schools  or 
<lflpartiDents  distinotlv  reported,  including  Louisville,  in  which  there  are  2,  1  for 
«ieh  sex,  with  an  enrolment  of  221  boys  and  424  girls.  No  further  statistics  are  given 
nqieeting  any  of  these  schools,  except  that  the  enrolment  at  the  Owensboro^high 
Khool  was  169.— (State  report,  1876,  pp.  58-70.) 

PRIVATE  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

Of  sdiools  of  this  class,  6  for  boys,  13  for  ^rls,  and  23  for  both  sexes,  42  in  all,  report 
^  teachers  with  3,256  pupils,  678  of  them  in  classical  courses  and  457  in  modem  lan- 
fUges,  the  remainder  in  £n^lii^  studies  only.  It  was  understood  that  183  were  pre- 
paring for  a  classical  course  m  college  and  104  for  a  scientific  course,  while  62  had  en- 
^*Qd  o41e^  the  preceding  year.  In  16  of  the  42  schools  drawing  was  tanght ;  in  29, 
yl  mntie ;  in  31,  instrumental  music ;  in  10,  a  chemical  laboratory  aided  the  in- 
i  in  chemistry:  and  in  12  there  was  apparatus  for  illustration  of  natural  phi- 
.  ,  Sixteen  had  libraries  of  68  to  3,200  volumes  each,  the  total  number  of 
wmea  in  the  16  being  11,868.— (Returns  to  Bureau  of  Education  for  1876.) 
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PREPARATORY  DEPARTMENTS  OF  COLLEGES. 

Twelve  of  these,  not  ioclading  ooUegee  for  women,  present  a  total  of  18  teachers, 
besides  those  in  the  college  proper,  and  930  pupils,  216  preparing  for  a  classical  and 
131  for  a  scientific  coUegiate  course. — (Returns  to  Bureau  of  Education,  1676.) 

BUSINESS  COLLEGES. 

Two  such  schools  report  6  instructors  and  357  students,  without  stating  in  what 
branches  they  are  engaged.  One  of  the  two  undertakes  to  teach  political  economy 
and  phonography,  besides  common  English  branches  and  correspondence.  Both  teach 
penmanship,  book-keeping,  and  commercial  law.— (Returns  for  1S76.) 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

KENTUCKY  UNIYERSFTY,  LEXINGTON. 

The  existence  of  Kentucky  University  is  due  chiefly  to  the  efforts  of  John  B.  Bow> 
man,  its  founder  and  present  regent.  In  the  year  1855,  while  yet  a  young  man,  he 
dedicated  his  life  to  the  work  of  building  np  a  university  which  was  to  cheapen  and 
widen  the  system  of  higher  education  so  tnat  the  humblest  youth  in  all  the  land  could 
enter  it  and  receive  such  education,  general  or  technical,  as  would  qualify  him  for  any 
business  of  life ;  an  institution  which,  while  under  the  auspices  of  the  Christian  church, 
was  to  be  unsectarifln  and  unsectional.  He  secured,  bv  donations  of  money  and  prop- 
erty and  by  legislative  acts  of  consolidation  and  confederation^  assets  to  the  amouut 
of  about  t750,(^,  which  constitute  the  present  basis  of  the  university.  These  assets 
were  secured  from  about  1,000  individual  donors,  from  the  United  States  Government^ 
from  the  State,  and  from  the  trustees  of  Baco6  College  and  Trans^^lvania  University. 

The  university  embraces  several  colleges,  each  under  the  immediate  govemmei  t  of 
its  own  faculty  and  presiding  officer.  Each  college  is  divided  into  several  schools  or 
departments  of  study,  and  each  school  is  under  the  immediate  government  and  in- 
struction of  a  comi>etent  piofessor,  assisted,  when  necessary,  by  sul^rdinate  instructora 
and  tutors.  The  colleges  of  the  university  ara  (1)  the  college  of  arts,  (2)  the  agricult- 
ural and  mechanical  college,  (3)  the  college  of  the  Bible,  (4)  the  commercial  col- 
lege, (5)  the  college  of  law,  (6)  the  college  of  medicine.  A  normal  college  is  em- 
braced in  the  plan,  but  it  has  not  yet  been  organized.  While  the  course  of  study  and 
instruction  in  each  college  is  complete,  the  four  first  named  are  so  associated  that  a 
student  regularly  matriculated  in  any  one  of  thf  m  may  have  the  benefit  of  instruction  in 
the  others  without  additional  charge  for  tuition.  The  college  of  arts  embraces  10 
schools,  viz :  English  language  and  literature,  mental  and  moral  philosophy,  mathe- 
matics, Greek  language  and  literature,  Latin  language  and  literature,  sacred  history 
and  evidences  of  Christianity,  chemistry  and  physics,  natural  history,  civil  history, 
and  modem  languages.  Graduation  in  all  these  schools,  except  in  that  of  modem  lan- 
guages, is  required  for  admission  to  the  regular  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts ;  the  candi- 
date, however,  being  permitted,  with  the  consent  of  the  faculty,  to  substitute  for  cal- 
culus or  senior  Latin,  or  Junior  and  senior  Greek,  a  course  in  the  French  or  German 
language,  or  to  substitute  for  calculus  and  senior  Latin  the  course  in  Hebrew  taught 
in  the  college  of  the  Bible.~University  catalogue,  1876.) 

OTHER  COLLEGES. 

BerMt  College,  Berea,  (Congregational,)  embraces  collegiate,  normal,  and  preparatory 
departments.    Both  sexes  are  admitted  and  no  race  is  excluded.— (Catalogue,  1875.) 

Bethel  College,  Russelville,  (Baptist,)  admits  only  young;  men.  There  are  8  independent 
schools,  6  of  which  form  a  full  collegiate  course,  requiring,  in  regular  graduation,  5 
vears  or  sessions  for  its  completion.  The  theological  schoofis  independent  of  the  col- 
legiate course,  but,  by  substituting  its  grades  for  corresponding  grades  in  other  schools, 
the  student  becomes  equally  entitled  to  the  diploma. — (Catalogue,  1875-76.) 

Cecilian  College,  Cecilian  Junction,  (Roman  Catholic,)  is  an  institution  exclasively 
for  vonng  men ;  has  commercial  and  classical  departments;  admits  those  who  are  not 
Catholics  and  permits  attendance  upon  other  places  of  worship.— (Catalogue,  1876.) 

Central  (7fitver«i<y,  Richmond,  (Southern  Presbyterian,)  waa  established  in  1873,  ana. 
embraces  colleges  of  science  and  literature,  of  medicine,  and  of  law. — (Catalogue, 
1874-75.) 

Centre  College,  Danville,  (Presbyterian,)  embraces  preparatory,  scientific,  and  cla«- 
sicul  departments.    Only  young  men  are  admitted. — (Catalogue,  1876.) 

Concord  College,  New  Liberty,  (Baptist,)  admits  both  sexes  to  its  preparatory  and. 
collegiate  departments.— (Catalogue,  1874-75.) 

Eminenoe  College,  Eminence,  (Christian,)  admits  both  sexes  to  its  preparatory,  soieiir- 
tific,  and  classical  departments.  A  special  course,  corresponding  to  that  usually  fur- 
nished in  ladies'  seminaries,  is  provided  for  such  young  women  as  do  not  wish  to  take 
the  collegiate  course.  The  two  sexes  do  not  live  in  the  same  building,  but  recite  to- 
gether where  their  studies  are  the  same.— (Catalogue,  1876-*; 7.) 
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Gtorgetown  College.  Georgetown,  (Baptist,)  appears  to  be  ezolosivelj  for  yoang  men. 
Id  1872  the  coarse  or  stndy  was  remodelled,  and  the  elective  or  university  plan  adopted. 
Thsdepartaients  are  English  literature,  Latin,  Greek,  modem  lan^nages,  mathematics, 
phyneal  sciences,  history  and  political  economy,  and  mental  and  moral  philosophy ; 
ftltoeether,  it  is  stated,  this  coarse  covers  more  ground  than  the  ordinary  college  cur- 
liemom.    There  are  also  normal  and  theological  departments.— (Catalogue,  1875-76.) 

Emiwikjf  MUUairy  InaHtuie^  Farmdale,  (non-sectarian,)  exclusively  for  young  men, 
\m  preparatory,  collegiate,  civil  engineering,  and  commercial  courses.  The  degrees 
eonfaned  are  bachelor  of  arts,  bachelor  of  commercial  science,  bachelor  of  literature, 
ud  bachelor  of  mathematics.  The  organization  is  military,  as  the  name  of  the  school 
implies.  The  design  of  this  feature  is  to  bring  about  a  just  discipline  and  to  direct  to 
i  high  purpose  the  aimless  energies  of  yoath.--< Catalogue,  1875-76.) 

Kentucky  Wealeyan  UniverHty,  Millersburg,  (Methodist  Church  South,)  reported  in 
1874-75  a  regular  collegiate  course  of  4  years,  with  classical  and  scientiiic  departments. 
No  hkter  information. — (Catalogue,  1874-75.) 

Mmtray  Inetitute,  Murray,  (non-sectarian,)  embraces  primary,  preparatory,  and  col- 
legiate departments.  There  is  a  ladies'  course  which  omits  Latin  and  Greek,  substitut- 
ion fi)r  them  mnsio  and  the  usual  ornamental  branches. — (Catalogue,  1875-76.) 

SL  JoeepVi  College,  Bardstown,  (Boman  Catholic^)  is  ezclusivelv  for  Roman  Cath- 
dlie  young  men.  There  are  two  courses  of  study,  the  classical,  for  such  students  as 
Mre  to  prepare  for  the  ministry  or  the  learned  professions,  and  the  commercial. — 
(CUslogue,  1875-76. ) 

8L  Mar^s  College,  St.  Mary's,  (Roman  Catholic,)  also  exclusively  for  young  men, 
bis  a  classical  course  of  4  vears  and  a  commercial  one  of  3.  French  and  German 
ut  optional  stadiee.— (Catalogue,  1875-76.) 

Wmnren  College,  Bowling  Green,  (Methodist  Episcopal  South,)  apparently  admits  o^y 
Toong  men,  and  has  preparatory  and  collegiate  departments,  the  latter  with  au  options^ 
eoaneof  study.— (Catalogue,  1875-76.) 

COLLEGES   FOR  WOMEN. 

Besides  the  several  colleges  above  mentioned  into  which  women  are  received,  18. 
en>ecia]ly  designed  for  them,  report  themselves  for  1876  as  having  124  teachers  ana 
1,769  students,  396  of  these  in  )»reparatory  departments,  770  in  regular  collegiate  studies, 
91  in  partial  courses,  and  6  in  post  graduate  ones,  leaving  506  not  accounted  for.  Music, 
vocal  and  instrumental,  drawing,  and  painting  are  taught  in  all  these  institutions; 
F^Dch  in  13;  German  in  11 ;  V2  have  chemical  laboratories  and  more  or  less  philoso- 
phical apparatus ;  4  some  collections  in  natural  history  or  geology,  and  1  au  art  gal- 
lery.—(Returns  for  1876.) 

Siatiitice  ofunirereiiiee  and  colleges,  1876. 


Ihmtm  of  aniversitiee 
and  colleges. 


.J  Collet  .. 
Bdhel  College.. 
GedUaaCoUefeo 
0«BtnlUDiver»ity*. 
OwtnCoF 
Cweord 

jhriaey 

OMfceCowu  GoUego . 
KAtoekyMiUUrylii- 

•tttote. 
I«atiick7  UolTenity . 
EtBtacky    Wetleyaa 

Mmmj  losUtote 

81.  Jooeph'o  College. . . 
St. lUry'o  College.... 
WimB  College 


1 

1 

I 
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Namber  of 
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$90,000 
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1 
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II 
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^ 
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I 
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SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

AOmCULTURAL  AND  BfBCHANIGAL  COLLEGB. 

This  institntion,  located  at  LexiDgton  and  orp^anized  in  1866,  offers  a  coaroe  of  stiidr 
divided  into  9  distinct  schools,  viz :  English  language  and  literature,  mental  and  moral 
philosophy,  mathematics,  chemistry  and  physics,  natural  history,  civil  history, 
modern  languages,  civil  engineering  and  mining,  and  military  tactics.  A  signal  service 
station  of  the  War  Department  has  heen  established  on  the  college  groandS,  where  in- 
struction is  given  in  meteorology.  Students  desiring  to  pursue  JLatin  and  Greek  or 
other  branches  of  the  college  curriculum  have  access  to  such  classes  in  the  college  of 
arts,  without  charge  for  tuition.  Each  county  or  legislative  district  is  entitled  to  send 
3  properly  prepar^  students  flree  of  charge  ibr  tuition,  making  300  State  scholarships. 
Tuition  to  others  is  $30  annually.  The  course  of  study  is  completed  in  4  years. -^Cata- 
logue of  university  and  return,  1876.) 

THROLOOT. 

Instruction  in  theology  is  given  in  Danville  Theological  Seminary,  Danville,  (Presby- 
terian,) which  has  a  three  years'  course  of  study ;  in  the  Western  Baptist  Theological 
Institute,  a  department  of  Georgetown  College,  where  tuition  is  flree  and  the  course 
can  be  pursued  concurrently  with  studies  in  the  college ;  in  the  Bible  College  of  Ken- 
tucky Uuiversity,  which  is  non-sectarian ;  and  in  the  school  of  theology.  Bethel  College, 
(United  Baptists,)  which  has  a  three  years'  course  of  study. 

LAW. 

^The  College  of  Law  of  Kentucky  University  provides  a  thorough  course  of  instruction, 
except  in  merely  local  law,  for  young  men  preparing  for  the  bar  in  any  part  of  the 
United  States.  The  course  is  completed  in  2  years.  No  examination  or  particular 
course  of  previous  study  is  required  for  admission.-j^Catalogue  of  university,  1876.) 

The  College  of  Law  in  Central  Univereity  also  provides  a  two  years*  course  of  study. 
Instruction  is  given  by  text  books,  lectures,  aod  moot  courts.  The  course  embraces 
international  and  constitutional  law,  common  law  and  evidence,  and  criminal,  com- 
mercial, and  mercantile  law. — (Catalogue  of  university,  1874-75.) 

MEDICIOTB. 

Transylvania  Medical  College,  a  department  of  the  State  University,  offers  free  of 
charge  a  two  years' course  of  instruction  in  medicine,  which  may ,  if  desired,  be  pursued 
in  connection  with  the  collegiate  studies  of  the  university. 

The  Hospital  College  of  Medicine,  a  department  of  Central  University,  claims  to  offer 
superior  facilities  for  the  study  of  medicine,  from  its  proximity  to  the  Louisville  Hos- 

Sital,  which  contains  accommodations  for  400  patients  and  has,  besides,  an  out-door 
epartment  numbering  over  5,000  cases  annually.  No  less  than  14  clinics  are  held  dur- 
ing each  week.  There  are,  also,  superior  facilities  for  obtaining  anatomical  material. 
Course  of  study,  2  yeitfs.— (Catalogue  and  circular  of  university,  1874-75,  and  re- 
turn, 1876.) 

The  Kentucky  Sdiool  of  MedioinCj  at  Louisville,  and  the  Louisville  Medical  College, 
organized  in  1869,  have  each  a  course  of  instruction  covering  2  years. 

The  medical  department  of  the  University  of  Louisville  reports  a  course  of  study  lasting 
one  year  and  a  present  attendance  of  273  students.— (Return,  1876.) 
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Sehoob  for  profMaiooal  instmction. 


SCHOOL  OF  8CIEKCB. 

Aericultiira]  and  Meobanfcal  Col' 
lege,  (Kentucky  University.) 

■CHOOLS  OF  THBOLOOT. 

BO>le  College  of  Kentncky  TTniver- 

•ity. 

Oumlle  Theoiofcioa]  Semiauy 

Sebool  Hi  Tbeolo^  in  Bethel  Galley . 
TbeoloKieal  Seminary  of  the  P^o^ 

eatant  Episcopal  Chnrch  in  the 

Dkweee  of  Kentncky.6 
W«a(«ni  Bi4>tiat  Theological  Insti. 

tale. 

fiCHOOLB  OF  LAW. 

Osileee  of  Law,  Ceatral  University*, 
lav  College,  Kentucky  University.. 

SCBOOLB  OF  MBDICIHB. 

BMpital  Ck»llege  of  Medicine,  (med- 
ical departBieiit  Central  Univer- 
•itj.) 

Xeatncky  School  of  Medicine 

Loeitville  Medical  College 

Medical  department.  University  of 
LooisviUe. 

Traaaylvania  Medical  College,  (Uni- 
T«nilty  of  Kentucky.) 


I  College  of  Phainiacy  . . 
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*PhMn  Beport  of  Commissioner  of  Edncation  for  1875. 
a  5  of  these  are  instnictors  in  the  literary  department  also. 

6  The  funds  are  invested  and  Uiod  to  educate  yonng  men  in  other  seminaries  nntil  buildings  ar« 
prarided  in  Lonisvilla 
cAppantos. 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  BUND. 

TbiB  18  located  in  the  oelgbborbood  of  LoniBville.  The  buildings  are  magnificent 
and  well  famished  with  all  the  appliances  of  comfort ;  the  groonds  are  fertile  and  the 
landscape  pictoresqne.  The  State  charges  the  parents  of  the  pnpils  nothing  for  board 
or  tuition,  and,  in  cases  of  deetitntion,  provides  clothing  while  they  are  in  school.  The 
coane  of  instmction  embraces  everything  taught  in  the  common  schools,  with  the 
addition  of  mnsio  and  various  branches  of  handicraft.  The  boys  are  taught  to  make 
brooms  and  mattresses,  to  do  general  upholstering  work,  and  to  cane  chairs.  The  girls 
are  taught  to  knit,  sew,  do  various  kinds  of  fancy  work,  and  use  the  sewing  machine. 
There  were  95  pupils  under  instmction  during  the  year  1876. — (Centennial  Exhibit,  by 
Superintendent  Henderson,  pp.  29, 30,  and  report  of  the  institution,  1876.) 

INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

This  school  is  located  at  Danville,  was  established  by  legislative  enactment  in  1823 
and  has  been  in  successful  operation  for  53  years.  Every  deaf  mute  child  in  the  State 
of  Kentucky,  of  sound  mind  and  body,  is  privileged  to  receive  all  the  benefits  of  tbiH 
institution,  without  charge  for  board  or  tuition,  for  a  term  of  7  years.  The  branches 
of  study  pursued  are  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  grammar,  geography^  history,  natural 
bistory,  physiology,  and  the  Bible. 

Attendance  in  1876:  males,  55;  females,  56;  total,  111.— (Centennial  pamphlet  by 
Superintendent  Henderson,  p.  30,  and  return  to  United  States  Bureau  of  Education, 
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INSTITUTION   FOR  THB  EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING  OF   FXEBLE-HINDED  CHILDREN. 

By  act  approved  February  23, 1874^  this  institatioii  was  reconstmcted  and  its  por- 
pose  defined  as  being  not  an  asylnm  for  the  cnstodial  care  of  nnimprovable  idiots,  bot 
a  school  for  the  education  of  feeble-minded  children.  Soch  children,  between  the  ages 
of  6  and  18,  are  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  institution  without  cnar^;  and  in  the 
case  of  those  who  have  not  the  means  of  transportation  the  expense  is  defrayed  by 
the  State.  Spedal  attention  is  paid  in  this  institution  to  gymnastic  training.  Calis- 
thenic  exercises  are  engaged  in  daily,  when  every  muscle  of  the  body  is  brought  into 
play.  It  is  frequently  found  that  as  vigor  of  body  is  imparted  activity  of  mind  is 
excited,  and  that  thus  a  complete  recovery  may  result  from  this  hygienic  treatment. 
In  the  rudiments  of  learning,  the  pupils,  says  Superintendent  Henderson,  will  pass  any 
day  as  creditable  a  review  and  examination  as  the  pupils  of  any  ordinary  common 
school  in  the  Commonwealth.--( Centennial  Exhibit,  by  Superintendent  Henderson,  pp. 
31,32.) 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 

STATE  teachers'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  annual  convention  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association  for  1876  was  hold  in 
Bowling  Green,  August  7.  The  address  of  the  president.  Dr.  H.  A.  M.  Henderson,  was 
on  '*  The  political  economy  of  higher  and  technical  education,"  showing  its  value  in  all 
industries  and  its  capacity  for  increasing  power  and  wealth.  After  the  address  of 
welcome  by  Dr.  J.  G.  Wilson,  and  an  appropriate  response  by  the  president,  remarks 
were  made  and  papers  read  by  Professor  Bartholomew  on  "Normal  schools ; "  by  Prof. 
J.  W.  Dodd,  on  ^*  The  Centennial ;"  by  Prof.  J.  H.  Gray  and  Prol  S.  T.  Lowry,  on 
**  Graded  schools;"  by  Professor  Joynes,  of  Yanderbilt  Universi^,  on  "The  study  of 
English ;  "  by  M.  P.  Caldwell,  superintendent  of  the  Louisville  House  of  Refuge,  on 
"  B^ibrmatory  schools  and  reformatory  education :"  by  Col.  B.  D.  Allen,  superintend- 
ent of  Kentucky  Military  Institute,  and  Professor  Stark,  of  Russellville,  on  "  Coeduca- 
tion of  the  sexes,"  the  rormer  taking  ground  ag^ainst  tne  plan  and  the  latter  in  fistvor 
of  it.  Among  other  interesting  exercises  were  singing  and  reading  by  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen present,  with  recitations  by  Professor  Kidd,  a  distinguished  elocutionist  fiom 
Indiana. 

After  the  adoption  of  several  important  resolutions,  among  which  were  those  favor- 
ing the  establishment  of  normal  and  reformatory  schools,  the  association  adjourned  to 
meet  the  next  day  at  Mammoth  Cave.  At  the  close  of  a  pleasant  day  spent  in  explor- 
ing its  wonders,  addresses  were  delivered  to  those  who  assembled  on  the  verandah  of 
the  hotel  by  Superintendent  Trousdale,  of  Tennessee,  Mi^ .  William  J.  Davis,  editor  of 
the  Home  and  School,  Prof.  J.  R.  Hodges,  of  Texas,  and  Dr.  H.  A.  M.  Henderson.  Thus 
ended  one  of  the  most  delightful  and  profitable  reunions  ever  enjoyed  bv  the  teachers 
of  KcDtucky.— (Report  of  the  State  superintendent,  appendix,  pp.  1-108.) 

OBITUARY  RECORD. 

WILLIAM  L.  BRECKBNRIDGE. 

Di.  William  L.  Bkeckenridob,  formerly  president  of  Centre  CoUc^  Ky.,  died 
December  26, 1876,  on  his  farm  at  Raymore,  Missouri,  in  the  seventy-third  year  of  his 
ago.— (Ohio  Educational  Monthly,  February,  1877.) 

LIST  OF  SCHOOL  OFFICIALS  IN  KENTUCKY. 
Hon.  H.  A.  M.  Hendbbsok,  State  iuperintenderU  ttfjnMie  inttmetion,  PranJtforU 

STATE  BOARD  OP  EDUCATION. 

[Term,  1875-'79,  foor  years.] 


Members. 


Poet-offioe. 


Hon.  H.  A.  M.  Henderson,  SUte  superintendent,  president  ex  offldo. . 

Hon.  J.  Stoddard  Johnson,  secretary  of  state 

Hon.  Tbomos  B.  Moss,  attorney-general 

B.D.  Allen .. 

W.  H.  Bartholomew 


Frankfort 
Frankfort 
Frankfort 
Farmdale 
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County. 


Coiamiesioner. 


Po6tH>ffice, 


Adair. 


BAllard  . 
Bwren.. 


BeU. 


Boyd 

Boyle 

Bnekeo 

BreatUU  .... 
Breekinridge 


Moses  H.Rhozer 

Hinun  P.Bailey 

F.M.  Robinson 

Isaac  K.  Swain 

R.  P.  Collins 

William  H.  Daugherty. 

Peter  Hinkle 

H.J.  Foster 

W.  H.  Lookhart 

Jacob  Rice 

R.H.  Caldwell 

A.  C.  Armstrong 

Nathan  B.  Day 

liUton  Board 

B.J.MeyIer 

William  Wand 

William  &Hart 

D.  Mathewson 

Leo.  Tibbatts 

J.  A.  Donaldson 

F.M.  Wiloox 

Ben.  F.  Branaam 

G.  A.  Champlin 

Leeland  Hathaway 

John  £.  White 

Dr.  John  H.Orady 

Singleton  Hodge 

John  G.  Craddock 

David  F.Todd 

O.  P.  Shackelford 

John  W.Barber 

R.  W.  Smith 

JohnH.  Carter 

John  S.  Power 

Jos.  M.  Davidson 

Dr.U.V.WilliamB 

R.  T.Tyler 

SamnelTurley 

John  K.  West 

H.D.  Stratton 

J.M.  Cosby 

George  A.  Cabbage,  Jr  . 

Joseph  Perry 

J.  W.Womack 

C.T.  Duncan 

James  Vinson 

Joho  Kolin 

W.  Vaughn  Prather . . . . 

8.  M.  Pay  ton 

Dr.  H.  H.  Farmer 

Samnel  Jones 

Rev.  WUlis  White 

George  W.  Murphy  . , . . 

Thomas  H.  West 

James  F.  Hobbs 

J.C.Welch   

George  W.  Howes 

Dr.jTC.  Byland 

James  M.  Stewart 

F.S.  Cessna 

JohnC.  Brown 

James  R.  Dean 

J.  P.  Brandenbnrgh  . . . . 

Marion  Hall 

Joseph  A.  Sparka 

John  M.  PhIlips,Jr 

J.B.  Lemen 

Dr.  J.B.Bvans 

William  C.  O'Hara 

C.  A.  Partello 

Proctor  Amett 

Ben.  F.Bowman 

Ellas  Barry 

T.  W.  Newberry 

D.J.Rees 

Jamee  W.Eden 


Columbia. 

Soottsville. 

I^iwrencebnrg. 

Blandville. 

Glasgow. 

Owingsville. 

PinevUle. 

Burlington. 

Paris. 

Catlettsburg. 

ParksviUe. 

Aneusta. 

Jackson. 

Hardinsbnrg. 

ShepherdsvUle. 

Morgantown. 

Princeton. 

Marray. 

Grant's  Lick. 

CarroUton. 

Upper  Tygert. 

Liberty. 

HopkinsviUe. 

Winchester. 

Manchester. 

Albany. 

Marion. 

BurksviUe. 

Owensboro*. 

Cave  City. 

Sandy  Hook. 

Irvine. 

Lexington. 

Flemingsbnrg. 

Prestonsburg. 

Bridgeport 

Hickman. 

Napoleon. 

Lancaster. 

Williamstown. 

Mayfield. 

Litchfield. 

Greensburg. 

Greenup. 

Hawesville. 

Elizabeth  town. 

Harlan  C.  H. 

Cynthiana. 

Monfordville. 

Henderson. 

New  Castle. 

Clinton. 

Madisonville. 

Greenhall. 

Long  Run  Station. 

Nicbolasville. 

PaintSTille. 

Independence. 

Barbourville. 

Hodgenville. 

London. 

Louisa. 

Beattyville. 

Whitesburg. 

Vanoeburg. 

Stanford. 

Salem. 

Russellville. 

EddyvlUe. 

Richmond. 

Salyersville. 

Lebanon. 

Benton. 

Ines. 

Femleaf. 

Paducah. 

Mv^vjogle 
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County. 

Commissioner. 

Post-office. 

McLean 

J.M.Nicholl8 

Calbonn. 

Meade 

William  G.  Beall,  sr 

Brandenburg. 

Frenchburg. 

McAfee. 

Menifee 

John  Armitago  -\... 

"Mftroer... ,,T--^ r. 

James  fl.  Lapsley . ., 

Metcalfe 

Samnel  H.  Maris 

Edmonton. 

Monroe     

John  J.  C.  Eabank 

TompkinsTille. 
Mt.  SterlinK. 
West  Liberty. 
Greenville 

Montgoinery ................... 

Leslie  Orear 

Morfcan .^.. -.^r- 

Robert  C.  Day 

Mnhlenberff 

Josenh  F.  Richardson........................ 

Nelson....;. 

J.  WMuir 

Bardstown. 

Nicholas 

Isaac  M.Chism 

Carlisle. 

Ohio 

R.  P.  Rpwe 

Hartford. 

Oldham 

W.  H.  Slater 

Beard's  Station 

Owen 

Thomas  R.  Gordon 

Owenton. 

Oweley 

H.C.  Hose 

Booneville. 

Pendleton 

G.M.Colvtn 

Morgan  Station. 
Hazard. 

Perry 

Pike. 

Joseph  C. £Tersole.................... ....... 

Jafp^^s  M.  Lawson •...« ............ 

Piketon. 

Powell 

J.  S.  Vivien 

West  Bend. 

Pnhuiki 

Gt  W.  Shs'loan 

Robertson 

C.N.  Buckler 

Mt  Olivet 

Bockoastle 

J.  J.Brown 

Mt  yem«>n. 

Howan    ....  ...  ......... 

George  A.  Nickell   

Morehead. 

Rnssell 

John  A.  Webb 

Jamestown. 

Scott 

Matt  &  Bradley 

Georgetown. 
Shel^ville. 
Franklin. 

Shelby  

S.E.  Thomnson 

1  Simpson.... 

G.W.Roark 

Speucer............ 

Joseph  B.  Cox -. 

Taylorsville. 

CampbeUsviUe. 

Slkton. 

Taylor..... 

D.G.Mitchell 

Todd 

.Tohn  W.  Gant  r... ,   ...,,,. T.T „,-T.,,,. - 

Triffg 

John  R.  Averitt 

Cadiz. 

Trimble 

John  T.  Bashaw 

Bedfbrd. 

Union.. 

Candon  C.  Flonmov.......... .......... ...... 

Morganfield. 
Bowling  Green. 
Springfield. 
MonticeUo. 

"Warren 

Samnel  H.  Richardson 

Washinirtion 

Thos.  R.  Browne 

Wayne 

J.  D.  Shearer 

Weoster 

R.  E.  Thomberrv.... 

Poole's  MUL 

Whitley 

William  P.  Croley 

WhltteyC.H. 

Campton. 

YeTmilleii. 

Wolfe:..::.:.;::..::::.:::;:;: 

William  F.  Elkins 

Woodford 

Samuel  B.Lyon8 

Digitized  by 


GoOgle 
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SUMMARY  OF  STATISTICS. 


1874-75. 

187&-76. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

FOPOULTIOK  AKD  ▲TTS2n>ANCB. 

CbildieD  of  school  aire  (6-21)..: 

274,688 

74,H46 

Not  given. 

797 

760 

1,557 

t37 

1,032 

Not  given. 

|8%,100 

207,406 
313,358 
176,901 

274,688 
74,307 
52,315 

828 

787 

1,615 

$.31 

J«ot  given. 

97 

1803,062 

259,736 
313,558 
202.715 

• 

EDioUed in  public scnools .............. 

539 

Avenira  daily  attendftncer -r  t«««*- 

If  tie  teacb^ra  in  pnhlic  4chool4-  -  t 

31 
27 

58 

Female  teachers  in  pnblio  schools 

Whole nomber  teactiing 

ATenure  monthlv  salary.... .... .... .... 

$6 

SCHOOLS. 

Knmber  of  pnblio  schools 

ATerage  duration  of  school  in  days 

Yalneof  all  school  property 

$93,038 

nrOOMS  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

SeoHpU. 
Prom  Stale  tai         .  .     ............... 

$52,330 

200 

23,814 

Prnm  local  tax . »..,,. .,..,» ,,,, ......  ,t 

From  other  sources. .................... 

Total  receipts 

699,665 

776,009 

76,344 

ExpendUures. 

For  BiteSy  buildings,  and  famlture 

For  salaries  of  superintendents ......... 

60,182 

24,000 

573, 144 

42,339 

7,335 

24,000 

•539,017 

1205,657 

52,847 

For  salaries  of  teachers 

"i63^3i8' 

34,127 

For  ntiscellaneous  pnrpospSr  ....,.x..*.r 

Total  exx^enditure ................ 

699,665 

776.009 

76,344 

EXPENDrrUBE  PER  CAPITA  — 

Of  school  population 

2  45 
9  40 

2  4U 

8  9.3i 

03i 
46f 

Of  enrolment 

SCHOOL  FUND. 

Amount  of  available  school  fund 

Not  given. 

82  921 

*  I]iehi<lM  tthtfies  of  Beoretarieo,  porters,  and  portreesea  in  New  Orleans. 
Uochides  payments  of  previoos  indebtedness  of  parish  school  boards  and  $8S,9S1  held  by  school 
board  tressorers. 

(Returns  of  Hon.  William  G.  Brown,  State  Buperintendent  of  public  instruction, 
fiir  the  two  years  indicated.) 

mSTORICAL  SKETCH  OF  THE  STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

AUTHORITIES. 

Ballard  A  Curry's  Disest  of  Statute  Laws  of  Louisiana,  1842,  vol.  1,  pp.  289-291 ; 
laiws  of  1847  and  1848 ;  PiercCi  Taylor  A  King's  Revised  Statates  of  Louittiaua,  1852,  pp. 
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228-240 ;  Phillips's  Revised  Statutes  of  Lonisiana,  1856,  pp.  187-208 ;  Ray's  Digest  of 
the  Statutes  of  Loaisiana,  1870«  vol.  2,  pp.  370,  379^86;  constitations  of  1845,  1852, 
1864,  and  1868 ;  school  laws  of  1869,  as  amended  by  acts  of  March  16, 1870,  March  16, 
1871,  February  21  and  April  9,  1873 ;  special  report  to  New  York  legislature,  1867,  by 
State  Saperintendeut  Victor  M.  Rice,  p.  119 ;  Barnard's  Journal  of  Education,  vol.  24 
1873,  p.  256. 

BARLY  LEGISLATION  RESPECTING  SCHOOLS. 

Louisiana  was  admitted  as  a  State  of  the  Union  in  1812  on  the  basis  of  a  population 
of  76,556,  reported  in  the  census  of  1810.  While  in  it8  territorial  condition,  lu  1808, 
authority  bad  been  given  to  institute  elementary  schools  in  eacb  parish,  (a  division  of 
the  State  answering  to  counties  elsewhere.)  In  1819  these  schools  were  placed  under 
police  juries  for  general  care  of  int>erests,  and  in  1821  under  5  trustees  appointed  by 
the  police  jury  in  every  parish  from  the  resident  land  owners,  $800  being  appropriated 
from  the  public  funds  to  each  parish  for  such  schools,  with  liberty  of  increase  by  a 
local  tax  on  ihe  property  of  the  parish.  In  18?3  the  secretary  of  state  was  made 
superintendent  of  public  education,  and  was  required  to  submit  annually  to  the  leg- 
islature a  report  of  the  condition  of  schools,  academies,*  and  colleges.  In  1839  special 
authority  was  given  to  the  second  municipality  of  New  Orleans  to  establish  a  system 
of  public  schools  supported  by  a  tax  on  property,  on  a  plan  prepared  by  Hon.  Henry 
Barnard,  of  Connecticut,  to  whom  the  position  of  superintendent  of  these  schools  was 
tendered. 

LEGISLATION  UP  TO  THE  WAR. 

In  the  constitution  of  1845  it  was  provided  that  there  should  be  a  supBrintendeut 
of  public  education,  who  should  hold  office  for  two  years,  receive  such  compensation 
as  the  le^slatnre  should  direct,  and  perform  such  duties  as  should  be  prescribed  by 
law.  This,  in  1352,  was  amended  to  read :  **Providedf  That  the  general  assembly  sbaU 
have  power,  by  a  vote  of  a  majority  of  both  houses,  to  abolish  the  said  offioe  of  super- 
intendent whenever  in  their  opinion  it  shall  be  no  longer  neoessary." 

The  general  assembly  was  also  to  establish  free  pubiio  schools  throughout  the  State 
and  provide  for  their  support  by  general  taxation  or  otherwise ;  ameoded  in  18.'>2  as 
follows:  "All  moneys  so  raised  or  provided  shall  be  distributed  to  each  parish  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  free  white  children  between  such  ages  as  shall  be  fixed  by 
the  general  assemblv.'' 

The  proceeds  of  all  lands  granted  by  the  United  States  for  schools,  and  of  all  snob 
aa  should  be  subsequently  granted  without  restriction  to  some  other  purpose^  were, 
with  the  proceeds  of  estates  of  deceased  persons  falling  to  the  State  by  law,  to  be  held 
by  the  State  as  a  loan,  and  be  a  perpetual  fund,  on  which  interest  at  6  per  cent, 
should  be  annually  paid  ;  which  interest,  together  with  [that  of  the  trust  funds  do- 
posited  with  the  State  under  the  act  of  Congress  of  June  23, 1836,  andt]  all  the  rents 
of  unsold  school  lands  should  be  appropria^  to  the  support  <^  such  schools  and  be 
forever  inviolable.! 

In  accordance  with  these  constitutional  provisions,  a  law  was  passed  in  1847 — 
amended  in  1852, 1853, 1855, 1857,  and  1859 — for  the  institution  of  means  to  educate  the 
white  youth  of  the  State  between  the  ages  of  6  and  16  years,  in  such  aaouer  as  should 
be  prescribed  by  the  directors  of  each  district ;  any  white  person  under  21  to  have  also  the 
right  to  two  years'  tnition  at  the  least.  For  this  purpose  there  was  to  be  levied  in  each 
parish  annually  one  mill  on  the  dollar  of  all  taxable  property,  to  be  ooUeoied  by  the 
State  tax  collectors  in  the  same  manner  as  other  State  taxes.  The  State  snperintend- 
ent  waste  apportion  the  school  fund  thus  collected,  augmented  afterward  by  a  capita- 
tion tax  of  |1  on  each  free  white  male  inhabitant  over  21  and  by  the  interest  of  a  fund 
derived  from  the  proceeds  of  United  States  land  grants  and  other  sources,  for  the  sup- 
port of  fr'ee  schools  in  the  several  parishes,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  white 
children  in  each  parish  of  legal  school  age,  and  was  forthwith  to  notify  the  parish 
treasurers  of  the  amount  apportioned  and  due  their  respective  parishes.  The  treasurer 
was  in  his  turn  to  notify  the  directiirs  of  each  school  district  in  his  parish  of  the 
amount  subject  to  their  draft,  the  warrant  of  a  majority  of  them  to  be  his  authority 
for  the  payment  to  them  of  the  fund.  The  directors,  3  for  each  school  district, 
were  to  appropriate  to  the  support  of  free  schools  the  moneys  thus  received  by  them 
for  their  districts,  together  with  those  derived  ttom  rent  or  interest  on  the  proceeds  of 
their  school  lands,  determining  how  and  when  they  should  be  expended.  They  were 
to  establish  a  sufficient  numW  of  schools,  employ  teachers  for  them,  and  pay  these 

*  Doe  aoademy  and  one  pablio  library  io  each  parish,  to  be  supported  by  $50,000  raised  anniuUly,  hnd 
been  plsDDed  for  while  tho  State  was  vet  a  Terrritory. 

t  Added  io  1852  to  the  provisions  of  1845. 

X  The  monejs  arising  from  the  sale  of  lands  granted  by  the  United  States  to  this  State  for  a  seminary 
of  learning,  or  from  any  hind  of  donation  that  should  be  made  for  thatpnrpose,  were  also  to  remain  a 
perpetual  fund,  the  interest  on  which,  at  6  per  cent.,  shoold  be  appropriated  to  the  support  of  a  som 
mary  of  learning  for  the  promotion  of  literature  and  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  never  be  le^^ally  di 
vertod  to  uDy  other  nse.  Oat  of  this  provision  grew  ev«)tnally,  after  various  constitutional  and  legia 
lative  changes  with  respect  to  it,  the  iJniversity  of  Louisiana. 
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«atof  the  fands  beloDgiog  to  the  district,  establishiag  snob  rales  and  regalations  as 
night  be  deemed  proper  for  the  government  of  the  schools,  and  determining  the  differ- 
ent periods  of  the  year  when  they  shoold  be  tanght. 

For  the  building  and  famishing  of  school-bouses  the  directors  were  allowed  — with 
cooflent  of  the  majority  of  tbe  voters  of  the  district,  obtained  after  dae  pnblic  notice  — 
to  levy  a  tax  on  the  property  in  tbe  district,  and  to  the  schools  thns  established  all 
white  children  of  the  lawful  age  within  tbe  district  were  to  have  free  admission. 
Other  free  whites  not  over  21  years  old  might  also  be  admitted,  provided  that  n.o 
dsimsboQld  thence  ensue  to  any  farther  amount  of  public  funds  than  the  district  would 
be  regularly  entitled  to. 

If  DO  public  schools  were  established  in  a  district,  the  teacher  of  a  private  school  in 
whidi  anv  of  the  children  of  such  district  should  attend  was  entitled  to  the  same 
eompeosaaon  for  each  child  taught  as  if  he  had  charge  of  a  public  school,  and  was  to 
be  paid  in  the  same  manner,  i.  e.,  by  a  warrant  on  the  parish  treasurer,  drawn  by  the 
directors  of  the  district. 

There  was  also  provision  for  the  payment  of  tuition  for  children  who  might  attend 
•ehool  beyond  the  limits  of  their  district,  but  within  those  of  the  parish  in  which  tbe 
district  lay;  the  directors  of  the  district  in  which  the  school  was  attended  drawiiit; 
tbetr  warrant  on  the  parish  treasurer  for  the  tuition  money,  and  this  being  charged  to 
the  district  to  w  bich  the  children  belonged. 

Tbe  district  directors  were,  at  each  annual  district  meeting,  to  make  report  to  the 
aeetiDg  of  the  amount  of  school  funds  apportioned  to  the  district  for  the  year  and 
the  ways  in  which  these  had  been  expended ;  of  the  number  of  schools  taught,  and  the 
tioM  for  which  they  had  been  held ;  of  the  number  of  pupils  attendant  in  each  school 
sad  tbe  number  of  school  age  not  in  any  school :  of  the  branches  of  study  taught  in 
•ebool;  and  of  the  anonnt  of  money  raised  by  aistrict  tax  for  purchasing,  repairing, 
bsildiog  or  renting  school-houses,  or  for  other  purposes,  with  an  account  of  all  dis- 
bonements.  Their  warrant  to  the  parish  treasurer,  too,  for  tbe  payment  of  teachers' 
nliries  was  to  be  acoompanied  with  a  statement  from  l^m  showing  the  number  of 
•ebools  in  the  district  in  which  children  were  taught  by  aid  of  the  pnblic  funds,  the 
BDBiber  of  children  taught  in  them  through  such  aid.  the  nuaiber  who  did  not  attend 
•ebool,  and  the  iMonthly  rate  of  oompensation  for  each  teacher. 

Tbe  psrish  treasurer  was  annually,  in  November,  to  make  report  to  the  State  super- 
ioteodeut  showing  (1)  the  amount  of  school  money  he  had  received  from  all  sources, 
deeii^atingeacb  source ;  (2)  the  amount  of  money  paid  each  district  for  school  purposes; 
(3)  tbe  number  of  children  who  had  attended  school  on  the  public  Inundation ;  (4)  the 
sten^  time  the  schools  had  been  taught  during  the  year.  Originallv  it  was  a  parish 
espenotendent  of  schools,  elected  by  tbe  people  and  commissioned  by  the  governor, 
vbo,  seting  as  treasorer  of  funds  intended  for  tbe  districts,  caaie  between  tbe  district 
diraetors  and  the  State  superintendent,  visiting  the  schools,  examining  and  licensing 
teschers  few  them,  filling  vacancies  occurring  in  boards  of  directors,  appointing  a  board 
where  there  waa  lailure  to  elect  one,  and  making  the  report  above  indicated  with 
lefereoee  to  the  schools.    This  oseful  office  was  abolished  March  18. 1862. 

The  State  superintendent,  who  b^  the  law  of  1847  was  charged  with  the  visitation  of 
erery  parish  ooce  a  year  for  the  inq^tion  of  schools  and  awakening  an  interest  in 
edueatien^  was  annually,  in  the  first  week  of  the  session  of  tbe  general  assembly,  to 
feport  to  It  tbe  condition  of  tbe  public  schools,  the  expenditures  of  tbe  school  money, 
pilot  for  impvovement  of  school  funds,  number  of  schools,  number  of  children  in  them, 
tiaes  they  were  taught  in  each  parish,  payments  for  tuition  in  them,  sources  whence 
■esoB  for  tbeve  payments  were  derived,  number  of  school-houses,  amount  expended 
lA  erection  of  tbem,  and  all  other  matters  he  might  deem  important  with  reference  to 
tbe  working  of  the  school  system. 

Qaite  cat eful  Kuards  were  placed  bv  the  revised  law  around  the  sales  of  school  lands 
w  the  expenditure  of  tbe  annual  school  moneys,  any  surplus  of  which,  with  the  pro- 
eeedf  of  the  sale  of  State  school  lands,  was  to  form  a  **  fi^e  school  accumulating  fund,'' 
^  be  ia  vested  in  bonds  of  the  State  or  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  bearing  not  less  than 
jSper cent. interest  per  annum.  This  fund,  in  1859,  November  1,  amounted  to  $899,500. 
Tbe  aaioant  of  public  money  apportioned  among  the  several  parishes  in  March  of  that 
yev  was  1303.324.34. 

The  effect  of  the  system  thus  established  was  shown  to  some  extent  in  the  returns 
of  tbe  United  States  census  for  1850,  in  which  were  reported,  for  Louisiana :  public 
Kbools,  664 ;  teachers,  822;  pupils,  25,046 ;  income  from  all  sources,  $349»679.  In  1860 
tbe  returns  were:  public  schools,  713;  teachers,  856 ;  pupils,  31,813 ;  income  from  all 
•oarces,  |469,210.  Of  this  income  about  one-sixth  in  1850  and  one-eighth  in  1860  ap- 
posts  to  have  been  from  tuition  fees ;  most  of  the  remainder  from  taxation  and  public 
toads. 

*  L4TKR  LEGISLATION. 

The  school  system  of  the  State  was,  of  course,  to  a  large  extent  prostrated  by  the 
*U|  and  only  partially  revived  at  the  conclusion  of  it.  As  to  the  children  to  be 
estitled  to  its  benefit^  an  important  change  was  made  by  the  constitution  of  1868. 
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Adopting,  with  reference  to  edacation,  the  main  provisions  of  the  preceding  constita- 
tions,  it  aidded:  *'A11  children  of  this  State  between  the  years  of  6  and  21  shall  be 
admitted  to  the  public  schools  or  other  institutions  of  learning  sustained  or  established 
by  the  State  in  common,  without  distinction  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  f 
and  *^  there  shall  be  nu  separate  schools  or  institutions  of  learning  established  exola- 
si  vely  for  any  race  by  the  State  of  Louisiana.''  This  was  so  radical  a  change,  and  went 
^o  much  beyond  a  very  extensive  public  sentiment,  that  opposition  to  it  on  the  part  of 
a  large  portion  of  the  formerly  dominant  white  element  was  immediately  aroused  and 
nas  been  in  various  ways  since  manifested.  A  law  was  passed,  however,  March  10, 
1889,  in  ooufoi'iuity  with  the  constitutional  provision,  making  it  a  misdemeanor,  pun- 
ishable with  fine  and  imprisonment,  for  any  municipal,  parish,  State,  or  school  officer, 
-or  any  teacher  of  a  public  school  to  refuse  to  receive  into  a  school  any  child  of  lawful 
age  entitled  to  admission  into  the  same ;  such  causes  to  have  preference  before  other 
<;riminal  cases  ou  the  docket  of  the  courts,  and  such  persons  so  offending  to  be  also  lia- 
ble to  an  action  for  damages  by  the  parent  or  guardian  of  the  child  so  refused. 

Under  this  law  the  whole  school  system  had  to  be  reorganized,  and  with  a  view  to 
the  working  of  it  in  these  novel  circumstances  the  act  provided  for  a  State  board  of 
I'ducatiou,  to  consist  of  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  of  one  member  to 
bo  apiKiinted  from  each  congressional  district  in  the  State,  and  two  from  the  State  at 
large,  under  the  management  of  which  board  all  schools  established  and  maintained  by 
tilt)  Scute  were  placed. 

The  act  further  provided  for  a  division  of  the  State  into  six  districts,  corresponding 
With  the  congressional  districts,  and  for  the  appointment  over  these  of  six  division 
superintendents,  to  whom  should  be  intrusted  the  supervision  and  general  manage- 
ment of  public  schools  in  their  respective  districts,  subject  to  the  direction  and  control 
of  the  State  board.  For  local  management  provision  was  made  for  the  appointment, 
by  the  State  board  of  district  boards  of  school  directors  for  each  school  district  in  the 
State,  who  were  empowered  to  establish  and  control  the  schools  in  their  respective 
-districts,  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  district  superintendents.    , 

To  raise  the  funds- necessary  for  carrying  out  the  new  scheme  of  establishing  and 
maintaining  schools,  a  tax  of  two  mills  on  the  dollar  of  all  taxable  property  in  each 
parish  was  authorized  and  directed,  it  being  left  to  the  electors  in  each  school  district 
to  raise  what  further  local  tax  was  ne<VBSsary  for  building,  hiring,  and  furnishing 
school  buildings,  provided  that  this  local  tax  eiitiuld  not  exceed  five  mills  on  the  dol- 
lar in  any  year. 

It  was  supposed  by  those  who  planned  this  law  that  it  would  secure  the  prompt 
establishment  of  an  efficient  system  of  public  education  in  the  State.  But,  with  the 
most  earnest  endeavors  put  forth  by  those  to  whom  the  administration  of  the  system 
was  committed,  much  less  was  accomplished  in  the  first  year  than  had  been  hoped  for. 
This  was  due  probablv  to  three  causes:  (1)  An  unusual  centralization  of  authority  in 
the  State  board,  which,  appointing  all  the  local  boards,  took  fh)m  the  people  the  power 
of  determining  by  whom  tneir  local  schools  should  be  controlled;  (2)  an  insufficient 
provision  for  the  support  of  schools,  the  increase  of  the  State  tax  for  this  pnrpose  from 
one  mill  to  two  mills  on  the  dollar  not  even  approaching  the  increase  of  school  popu- 
lation to  be  provided  for,  now  that  every  colored  child  was  entitled,  equally  with  every 
white,  to  the  privileges  of  the  schools :  and  (3)  an  indifference,  and  even  sometimes 
bitter  opposition,  to  a  system  which  only  offered  education  in  the  public  schools  to  the 
-children  of  the  whites,  who  had  been  always  free,  on  condition  of  its  being  shared  in 
each  instance  with  the  children  of  the  colored  people,  who  had  recently  been  slaves. 
These  causes,  strongly  operative  at  first,  have  continued  since  to  act  in  a  great, 
though  somewhat  lessening,  degree,  impairing  the  fhll  efficiency  of  the  school  system 
and  inducing  sometimes  painful  conflicts  over  the  race  question  in  the  schools. 

March  16,  IH70,  the  second  of  these  hindrances  to  progress  was  removed  by  an  act 
which  authorized  parishes  to  double  the  amount  for  their  schools  by  levying  annually 
a  parish  tax  of  two  mills  ou  the  dollar  in  addition  to  the  State  t«x.  The  overcoming 
of  the  third  hindrance  was  also  provided  for  by  a  direction,  in  the  same  act,  that  the 
State  superintendent  bhould  withhold  its  portion  of  school  fund  firom  any  district  fail- 
ing to  provide  at  least  one  public  school,  and  that  a  board  of  parish  directors,  now 
first  provided,  should  establish  schools  in  such  districts  and  maintain  them  out  of 
t|;ie  State  or  parish  school  taxes  of  the  districts  failing  to  do  this  themselves.  A  further 
improvement  was  made  by  constituting  the  6  division  superintendents  and  State 
superintendent  the  members  of  the  State  board  of  education,  thus  giving  to  its  conn- 
cils  the  benefit  of  the  personal  experience  of  members  in  the  subjects  that  were  to  engage 
their  attention. 

The  next  year,  March  16, 1871,  the  law  was  again  altered,  making  it  obligatory  on 
the  corporate  authorities  of  parishes  and  school  districts  to  raise  an  annual  tax  of  not 
less  than  one  mill  on  the  dollar,  nor  more  than  two,  for  the  lease,  purchase,  btulding, 
and  furnishing  of  school-houses ;  while  in  any  parish,  city,  or  town  where  a  board  of 
school  directors  should  fail  to  establish  schools  within  sixty  days  after  their  i^point- 
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ment,  the  diyision  saperiDtendent  was  authorized  to  establish  and  maiotain  them  oat 
of  the  school  funds  of  the  parish,  oity,  or  town.  « 

April  9, 1873,  another  amendment  was  made  empowering  school  boards  to  demamd  of 
the  loc^  aothorities  the  levy  of  an  extra  tax  for  that  year  and  for  each  sncceeding 
year;  for  the  improvement  and  extension  of  the  school  system ;  sooh  demand  to  bi 
enforced  by  the  imposition  of  a  fine  of  not  lees  than  |100  nor  more  than  $500,  on  any 
recDsant  officer  after  ninety  days'  neglect,  as  well  as  by  removal  of  the  reoosant  from 
office  for  bis  neglect. 

This  increasingly  mandatory  character  of  the  law  distinctly  indicates  the  indifference 
of  at  least  a  large  portion  of  the  people  to  the  public  school  system  as  presented  to 
them.  And  the  returns  show  that  this  indifference  has  not  been  overcome  by  the  pro- 
TinoDS  of  the  law,  those  for  1871-72  presenting  an  enrolment  in  the  schools  of  91,500 
oot  of  a  school  population  of  246,290 ;  those  for  1874-75  an  enrolment  of  only  74,846  out 
of  a  school  population  28,398  greater  than  in  the  former  year;  those  for  1875-76  an 
eorolment  smaller  still.  ^ 

ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTIOX. 

KO  PRINTED  BEPORT. 

The  political  convulsions  by  which  the  State  was  shaken  during  the  latter  part  of 
1876  so  much  affected  the  administration  of  the  school  system  that  no  report  uf  its 
operations  for  the  year  has  been  published  up  to  the  date  at  which  this  abstract  goesi 
to  press.  The  summary  of  statistics  which  heads  the  abstract  embodies,  therefore,  all 
the  information  to  be  had  respecting  public  schools  in  Louisiana  for  that  memorubie 
year. 

The  late  arrangement  by  which  the  Nicholls  government  comes  into  power  places. 
Hon.  Bobert  M.  Lusher  in  the  chair  of  State  superintendent  of  instruction,  in  place  of 
Hon.  Wm.  6.  Brown,  who,  according  to  the  republican  count,  had  been  reelected  to 
the  place.  Mr.  Lusher  has  been  at  the  head  of  the  Peabody  Normal  Seminary  in  New 
OrJesos,  and  possesses  enough  of  active  energy  and  personal  favor  with  the  present 
ruling  class  to  infuse  new  life  into  the  partially  paralyzed  school  system.  It  is  hoped 
thai  he  way  do  this. 

TRAINING  05  TEACHERS. 

NORMAL  SCHOOL  AND  DEPARTMENTS. 

The  Peabody  Normal  Seminary  for  Louisiana,  at  New  Orleans,  is  sustained  by  local 
contributions  and  the  Peabody  education  fund.  It  provides  a  three  years'  course  of 
8tQdy,  with  preparatory  and  normal  departments  and  a  model  school.  Tuition  is  free 
to  normal  students.  There  were  in  1875-76,  in  the  normal  department,  45  students, 
all  women.  Drawing  and  vocal  music  are  among  the  branches  taught. — (Return  for 
1875^6.) 

Norniai  departments  have  existed  in  connection  with  New  Orleans  and  Straight 
UniTcrBities,  and  Minden  High  School,  Miuden.  No  return  from  any  of  these  depart- 
ments for  1875-76  is  at  hand. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  mOH  SCHOOLS. 

Information  in  respect  to  the  public  high  schools  of  the  State  is  even  more  than  usu- 
illy  lacking  for  the  year  1875-76.  Such  schools  have  existed  in  New  Orleans,  Baton 
Bonge,  and  in  the  parish  of  Iberville,  but  no  information  is  at  hand  from  any  of  them 
for  1^6,  save  that  found  in  the  city  school  return  for  New  Orleans;  this  simply 
gires  the  fact  of  the  continued  existence  of  the  3  high  schools  of  that  city,  which  had 
465  enrolled  pupils  in  1875. 

PRIVATE  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

Of  this  class  of  schools,  3  for  boys,  3  for  girls,  and  1  for  both  sexes,  3  less  than  in 
1*^5,  report  an  aggregate  of  42  teachers  and  621  pupils,  46  of  them  in  a  classical  course 
sad  459  in  modem  languages.  Out  of  the  whole  number,  51  were  said  to  be  preparing 
ior  a  classical  ooUegiate  and  15  for  a  scientific  collegiate  course,  while  23  were  put 
4own  as  having  entered  college  from  these  schools  in  the  preceding  year.  Instruction 
in  drawing  was  given  in  4  of  these  schools,  in  vocal  music  in  3,  and  in  instrumental 
■nisio  in  £  Only  1  had,  at  the  time  of  the  report,  a  chemical  laboratory,  and  only  2 
»oy  philosophical  apparatus.  Four  report  libraries  of  200  to  1,600  volumes,  the  total 
Aomber  of  volumes  reaching  2,650.— (Returns  to  Bureau  of  Education,  1676.) 

PREPARATORY  SCHOOLS  AND  DEPARTMENTS. 

Of  the  former  of  these  classes  no  school  appears  to  be  existent.  Of  the  latter,  6  ae- 
port9  inatmctors, exclusive  of  the  college  faculty,  aud  387  pupils,  of  whom  15  were 
preparing  for  a  classical  collegiate  course.— (Ketnrus  to  Bureau  uf  Ed'^cation,  1876.) 
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BUSINESS  COLLEGES. 

Two  of  these  institntioDs  for  traiDiDg  yooth  for  basiness  make  retom  of  12  teach- 
ers and  279  pupils,  3  of  them  in  telegraphy,  13  in  German,  and  20  in  French.  Both 
schools  teach  the  common  English  branches  and  correspondence,  penmanship,  book- 
keeping, banking,  and  commercial  law.  One  teaches,  also,  the  higher  mathematics. 
One  has  a  library  of  514  volnmes.— (Retnms  to  Bareau.) 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

UNIVERSITT  OF  LOUISLA^A.,  BATON  BOUGE. 

This  institntion  appears  to  be  still  laboring  nnder  the  embarrassing  diflBonltieB 
growing  out  of  the  loss  of  its  original  buildings,  its  consequent  occupancy  of  those 
belonging  to  another  institution,  and  the  inability  or  disinclination  of  the  State  to 
meet  its  engagements  to  it.  This  last  led,  a  year  ago,  to  the  necessary  discharge  of  its 
large  class  of  State  students,  and  for  a  time  endangered  the  loss  of  its  able  superin- 
tendent, Col.  D.  F.  Boyd,  who,  as  stated  last  year,  had  made  up  his  mind  to  accept  a 
position  offered  under  the  Khedive  of  Egypt.  A  letter  from  Colonel  Boyd,  dated  Jan- 
uary 6, 1877,  indicates  that  this  danger  has  been  averted  and  that  he  still  fills  the 
place  which  he  has  done  much  to  honor.  Probably  with  a  view  to  utilize  tin  teachinjif 
force  and  apparatus  of  the  university,  recent  legislation  has  united  with  it  the  Agri- 
cultural and  Mechanical  College  of  the  State,  which  was  last  located  in  the  outskirts 
of  New  Orleans.  This  gives  it  a  scientific  department  in  addition  to  its  previous  clas- 
sical, legal,  and  medical  ones.  The  statistics  show,  however,  that  the  loss  of  the  State 
students  has  greatly  thinned  the  classes  of  the  university,  only  3  students  appear- 
ing in  its  collegiate  department  aud  20  in  the  preparatory,  exclusive  of  those  in  the 
Agricultural  College. — (Returns  to  Bureau  of  Education.) 

OTHER  COLLEGES. 

Centenary  College  of  Louisiana ^  J ockBon,  (Methodist  Episcopal  South,)  reports  prepara- 
tory and  collegiate  departments,  the  latter  having  classical  and  scientific  courses  with 
4  years  in  each.  It  is  apparently  exclusively  for  young  men. — (Catalogue,  ld75-*76, 
and  return.)  i 

Jefferson  College^  St.  James,  (Roman  Catholic,)  is  under  the  direction  of  the  Marist 
Fathers,  who  regard  education  as  one  of  their  principal  objects.  The  departments  are 
preparatory,  classical,  and  commercial.  The  French  language  is  taught  in  all. — 
(Catiiloguo,  1875-76,  circular  and  return,  1876.) 

Leland  University^  New  Orleans,  (Baptist,)  excludes  no  pupils  from  its  privileges  on 
account  of  race,  color,  sex,  or  sect.  Courses  of  study,  preparatory,  academic,  collegiate, 
and  theological.  There  is  no  additional  information  to  that  of  last  year  except  that 
$11,103  are  stated  in  the  Baptist  Year  Book  to  be  the  income  of  the  university  for 
1876. 

^610  Orleans  University ,  New  Orleans,  (Methodist  Episcopal,)  with  4  departments, 
classical,  scientific,  normal,  and  theological,  has  a  commanding  influence  among  the 
colored  people  and  a  strong  hold  upon  their  confidence.  It  is  second  among  schools  of 
its  class  in  New  Orleans,  as  regards  number  of  students.— (Report  of  State  superin- 
tendent, 1875,  and  eighth  annual  report  of  the  Freedmen's  Aid  Society  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.) 

•  8t,  Charles  College^  Grand  Coteau,  (Roman  Catholic,)  reports  classical,  scientific,  and 
preparatory  departments ;  4  or  5  years  in  the  collegiate  course.  It  is  conducted  by 
the  Fathers  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  Only  young  men  in  attendance.— (Return, 
1875-76.) 

Straight  University f'Seyr  Orleans,  (Congregational,)  under  the  auspices  of  the  Amer- 
ican Missionary  Association,  and  devoted  to  the  education  of  the  colored  race,  in 
March,  1876,  sufifered  the  loss  of  its  buildings  by  fire,  supposed  to  have  been  the  work 
of  an  incendiary.  The  school,  however,  lost  but  one  day  in  consequence  of  this  dis- 
aster, going  on  with  the  work  in  a  rented  building.— (American  Missionary,  April,  1877.) 

COLLEGES  FOB  WOBfEN. 

Two  institutions  for  the  superior  training  of  young  women,  one  more  than  in  1875, 
report  8  instructors  and  96  students,  29  of  them  in  the  regular  collegiate  course,  the 
rest  unclassified.  The  course  in  each  is  4  years.  One,  the  Silliman  Collegiate  Iiiati- 
tute,  at  Clinton,  is  chartered  and  authorized  to  confer  degrees.  Both  undertake  to 
instruct  in  vocal  and  instrumental  music  and  drawing,  1  in  painting  also,  and  1  in 
French.  Both  report  chemical  laboratories  and  philosophical  apparatus,  and  1  a  natural 
history  museum.  Both  have  libraries,  one  of  300,  the  other  of  400  volumes.— (Retoma 
for  1876.) 
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Statistics  of  universities  and  colU^es^  1876. 


Kaaet  of  oniTersitie*  and  col- 
leges. 


Ofitaiiary  College  of  Loaisl- 

ADA. 

Colicfe  of  the  ImmaeiiUteCoii* 
eeption. 

Leluid  UniTenlW 

Louisiuia  State  Univeraity . . . 

Kew  OrleanB  University* 

StChaHesCoUege 

JeflbraoD  CollejEe 

Straight  University 
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II 
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03,500 


450 

11,500 


05,950 
02,500 


*  From  Report  of  Comroissioner  of  Education  for  1875. 
a  iDclodes  society  libraries.  h  Board  and  tuition. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

LOUISIANA  STATE  AGRICULTURAL  AND  MECHANICAL  COLLEGE. 

This  college,  located  at  present  io  New  Orleans,  was  organized  and  chartered  in  1874. 
Its  grounds  and  bnildings  are  valued  at  $40,000 ;  its  income  from  productive  fnnds  is 
113,734.  Only  young  men  are  in  attendance.  The  curriculum  is  divided  into  2  schools 
or  courses,  requiring  4  years  to  complete  either.  The  studies  in  these  two,  the  agrioult- 
nal  and  mechanical  schools,  are  the  same  for  the  first  two  years,  after  which  the  stu- 
dent may  select  for  himself  the  school  in  which  he  desires  to  graduate.  The  institu- 
tion is  reported  as  being  in  a  very  prosperous  and  satis£EUStory  condition.— (Catalogue 
and  retorn,  1876.) 

LAW.  \ 

The  law  department  of  the  University  of  Louisiana,  at  New  Orleans,  has  a  two  years' 
course  of  study,  embracing  the  law  of  nature  and  of  nations,  admiralty  and  maritime 
law,  the  common  law,  equity,  constitutional  law,  and  civil  law. — (Catalogue  and 
retom,  1876.) 

THEOLOGY. 

Instruction  in  theology  is  given  to  some  extent  in  Leland  University,  (Baptist,)  in 
Kew  Orleans  University,  (Methodist,)  and  in  Straight  University,  (Congregational,) 
mainly  to  members  of  the  colored  race.  New  Orleans  University  reports  a  theological 
class  of  8.  Special  contributions  to  a  small  amount,  in  aid  of  students  for  the  minis- 
try, have  been  received  by  the  last  mentioned  institution. — (Report  of  Freedmen's  Aid 
Society,  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  American  Missionary  Association.) 

MEDICINE. 

The  Charity  Hospital  of  New  Orleans  is  a  continuation  of  the  New  Orleans  School  of 
Medicine,  which  latter  was  orgimized  and  chartered  in  May,  1856.  The  course  of  study 
covers  3  years. 

Hie  medical  department  of  the  University  of  Louisiana,  New  Orleans,  claims  un- 
usual facilities  for  affording  medical  instruction  from  the  opportunity  offered  to  observe 
disease  in  the  Charity  Hospital,  which  received,  during  1874-75,  4,845  patients.  The 
course  of  study  requires  3  years  for  completion. — (Catalogue  and  return,  1875-'76.) 

DENTISTRY. 

At  the  New  Orleans  Dental  College  the  curriculum  has  been  raised  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  the  age  for  higher  professional  attainments.  With  the  view  of  giving  the 
largest  aoope  and  efficiency  to  the  philosophical  and  scientific  branches  of  the  profes- 
oon,  an  arrangement  has  been  eflBocted  between  the  Charity  Hospital  Medical  College 
lad  this  inatitQtion  for  dental  students  to  attend  at  the  former  the  lectures  on  chemuB- 
try,  deeeriptive  anatomy,  surgical  anatomy,  and  physiology.  The  course  includes  2 
;can  of  office  pupilage  and  2  courses  of  lectures.— (Announcement  of  college,  1876-77.) 
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8taH9tic8  of  sckooU  for 
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Aerioultnral  and  Mechanical  Ck>I- 
lege  of  TiOniHlana. 

SCHOOL  OF  THEOLOGY. 

Thomson  Bihlical  Institute,*  (New 
Orleans  University.) 

SCHOOL  OF  LAW. 

Law   department,  TTniTersity  of 
liouisiaiia. 

SCHOOLS  OF  MEDICINH. 

Charity  Hospital  Medical  Ck>llege. . 
Medical  department,  University  of 

Louisiana. 
New  Orleans  Dental  CoUoge 
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$13,734 

$0 
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12,245 
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l.SOO 
1,800 

0 

0 

*From  Beport  of  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1875.        a  Apparatus. 
SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND. 

The  Lonisiana  Institation  for  the  Edacation  of  the  Blind,  at  Baton  Roa^,  sus- 
pended in  May,  1875,  from  wan^  of  legislative  appropriation,  has  been  enabled  to  re- 
same  its  work,  and  reports  an  attendance  in  187&-'76  of  17  pnpils,  and  the  receipt  firom 
the  State  of  |4,000  for  their  support.    Its  course  of  study  is  meant  to  embrace  7  years. 

The  employments  taught  are  broom  and  mattress  making,  seating  of  chairs,  bead 
work,  &o.    There  is  a  library  of  200  volumes. — (Returu  for  1876.) 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

The  Louisiana  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  at  Bacon  Rouge, 
has,  since  its  organization  in  the  year  1852,  given  instruction  to  218  pupils,  during  an 
average  term  of  about  5  years  for  each.  The  present  attendance  numbers  40,  of  whom 
24  are  males  and  16  females.  It  would  reach  at  least  60  if  those  were  present  who  weie 
unable  to  return  because  of  the  want  of  means.  The  branches  taught  are  language, 
scripture  lessons,  geoj^aphy,  physical  geography,  physiology,  arithmetic,  history,  natu- 
ral philosophy,  drawing,  penmanship,  grammar,  astronomy,  and  chemistiy.  It  has 
not  been  practicable  to  provide  a  teacher  whose  method  of  instruction  would  lead  to 
what  is  generally  called  visible  speech.  There  is  a  library  of  about  300  Yolnmes. — 
(Catalogue  and  return,  1875-'76.) 

UST  OF  SCHOOL  OFFICIALS  IN  LOUISIANA. 
Hon.  Robert  M.  Lubhbb,  SUUU  9uperiniend«$U  qfpiOlic  vnatntetimit  New  Orleant 

STATE  BOARD  OP  BDUCATIOH.* 

[Term,  3  years  fhim  January  1, 1877.] 


Name. 


Post-offiosL 


Hon.BobertM.  Lusher,  State  Boperintendent,  ex  oflBcio  president..... KewOiieaiis. 


*  The  State  board  is  composed  by  law  of  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instmetion.  and  of  tlie  six 
division  superintendents,  to  whom  is  in  trusted  the  supervision  of  public  schools  in  the  six  oongrss- 
sional  districts  of  the  State.  The  names  of  the  division  superintendents  for  18^-'80  have  not  beso  r^ 
^ved. 
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JHAfNE. 

SUMMARY  OF  STATISTICS. 


1874-75. 

1875-76. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

Chfldren  of  school  age,  (4-21) 

Eorolled  in  Dublio  Bohools ............ 

221,477 
157,323 
100,641 

1,984 

4,475 

$.37  00 

18  00 

3,953 
368 

4,1-0 

104 

$3,019,549 

117 

$274,570 

847,655 

19,558 

171,520 

218,490 
156, 148 
102.451 

2,151 

4,284 

$35  45 

17  04 

3,972 

350 

4,261 

$3,005,290 
'     118 

$224,580 

657,705 

24,033 

184,127 

2,987 

1,175 

Avfirftim  <lA,il  V  uttAnrl AtiAA 

1,810 
167 

TKACHEB8  AND  THKIK  PAT. 

Male  teachers  io  pablio  schools 

Female  teachers  id  pablio  schools 

A?erage  monthly  pay  of  males 

Ayenge  monthly  pay  of  females 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 

School  districts  in  the  State 

191 

$1  55 
96 

19 

Parts  of  districts 

18 

81 

Bnilt  dnrinif  the  vear  ......  r..... .... 

18 

Value  of  all  school  nronertv .......... 

$14,259 

ATerage  duration  of  school  in  days. .. 

INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

Receipts  from  State  tax.... 

1 

$49,990 

Keeeipts  fri>m  local  tax 

189,950 

Reoeipts  from  permaneDt  fand 

Receipts  firom  other  sources  ...... .... 

$4,475 
12,607 

Total  receints 

1,313,303 

1,090,445 

222,858 

Expeoditare  for  sites,  buildings,  and 

fumitore. 
Expenditure  for  pay  of  superintendents 

Expenditure  for  nay  of  teachers 

Expenditure  for  luel,  rent,  repairs,  &c. 

110,725 

29,668 

1,046,766 

126, 144 

164,399 

30,866 
897,056 
156,441 

53,674 

1,198 

"'30^297' 

149,710 

Total  expenditures r.....i ...... 

1,313,303 

1,248,762 

64,541 

Expenditure  per  capita  of  school  pop- 
ulation. 
Expenditure  per  capita  of  enrolment. . 
Expenditure  per  capita  of  attendance. 

SCHOOL  FUND. 
Anonnt  of  n^rmanent  fnnd  -.^-. ...... 

5  41 

7  68 
12  01 

400,558 

5  00 

7  01 
10  67 

400,558 

41 

67 

134 

(Reports  and  returns  from  Rons.  Warren  Johnson  and  W.  H.  Corthell,  State  super- 
inteaoents  of  common  schools,  for  the  years  above  indicated.) 

HISTORICAL  SKETCH  OF  THE  STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

AUTHORITIES. 

Laws  of  Maine ;  report  of  Hon.  W.  H.  Corthell,  State  superintendent,  1676. 

XARLT  ACTION. 

Hainey  fh>m  the  time  of  its  first  permanent  settlement  till  1820,  was  a  dependency  of 
Massaehuaetts.    Henoe  the  famous  Massachusetts  laws  of  1642  and  1647  took  effect  in 
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bor  as  in  the  parent  State:  the  former  compnlsory  as  te  the  teaching  of  children  and 
appreDtic»8  to  read  the  English  tongue  and  have  knowledge  of  the  capital  laws;  tho 
l2Xter  imperative  as  to  every  town  of  50  families  setting  np  a  school  for  elementary 
iiistrnctiotiy  and  every  one  of  100  families  setting  up  one  for  higher  secondary  train- 
ing. That  these  laws  were  not  intended  to  he  mere  advice  is  evident,  since  both  had 
decisive  penalties  affixed  to  any  violation  of  them.  And  there  is  little  donbt,  from 
the  records  which  have  been  transmitted  to  us,  that  they  and  the  revised  school  law 
of  1789  met  in  Maine,  as  in  Massachusetts,  with  a  very  general  observance,  for  snch 
laws  were  not,  in  that  region,  so  much  guides  to  public  sentiment  respecting  educa- 
tion as  exponents  and  indications  of  it. 

FIRST  STATE  ACTION. 

Admitted  into  the  Union  March  15, 1820^  Maine,  in  the  constitution  with  which  she 
entered  it,  required  her  legislature  to  oblige  the  several  towns  to  make  suitable  pro- 
vision for  the  support  of  public  schools.  Accordingly,  at  the  same  date,  in  1821,  a  law 
wats  passed  requiring  that  every  town  and  plantation  should  annually  raise  and  ex- 
pend for  the  maintenance  of  schools  therein  a  sum  of  money  (including  the  income 
from  any  incorporated  school  fund)  not  less  than  40  cents  for  each  inhabitant. 
These  schools  were  to  be  taught  by  school  masters  duly  qualified ;  but  a  part,  not  ex- 
ceeding one-third,  of  the  money  allotted  to  any  school  district  might  be  applied  to 
the  support  of  a  school  taught  by  a  mistress,  while,  if  the  sum  so  allotted  to  a  district 
in  any  year  should  not  exceed  |35,  the  whole  might  be  expended  in  the  same  manner. 

In  e&*ih  town  and  plantation  there  was  to  be  chosen,  at  the  annual  meeting,  a  su- 
perintending school  committee,  to  consist  of  not  less  than  3  nor  more  than  7  per- 
sons, whose  duty  it  should  be  to  examine  school  masters  and  mistresses  proposing  to 
teach  school,  licensing  only  such  as  should  present  evidence  of  good  moral  character 
and  sustain  a  creditable  examination.  The  committees  were  empowered  to  visit  and 
inspect  the  schools  of  their  respective  towns  or  plantations,  to  dismiss  incompetent  or 
unfit  teachers,  and  to  direct  what  school  books  should  be  used  in  the  schools. 

For  each  school  district  there  was  to  be  chosen  at  the  annual  town  meeting  an 
agent,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  hire  duly  licensed  school  masters  or  school  mistresses 
for  their  respective  districts'  and  to  provide  the  necessary  fuel  and  utensils  for  the 
schools. 

The  several  towns  and  plantations  were  authorized  to  determine  the  nnmber  and 
assign  the  limits  of  school  districts,  and  each  district  was  made  a  body  corporate,  with 
power  to  sue  and  be  sued  and  to  take  and  hold  real  or  personal  estate  for  the  support 
of  schools  therein.  Districts  were  to  determine  for  themselves,  at  a  duly  called  meet 
ing,  as  to  the  erection,  repair,  furnishing,  purchasing,  or  removing  a  school-house, 
subject,  however,  to  revision  of  their  action  by  the  annual  town  or  plantation  meeting, 
on  appeal  of  the  selectmen  or  assessors. 

The  assessors  of  each  town  and  plantation  were  to  assign  to  each  school  district  in 
it  a  proportion  of  the  money  raised  each  year  for  the  support  of  schools  according  to 
the  number  (^children  of  school  age,  (4-21,)  provided  that,  when  any  town  or  planta- 
tion should  raise  a  sum  beyond  the  40  cents  required  from  each  inhabitant,  the  surplus 
might  be  distributed  among  the  districts  in  such  manner  as  the  town  or  plantation 
might  determine ;  and  if  any  town  or  plantation  should  fail  to  raise  and  expend  an- 
nually for  the  support  of  schools  the  minimum  sum  above  required,  it  must  forfeit  and 
pay  annually  from  twice  to  four  times  the  amount  of  such  failure  or  deficiency. 

Treasurers  of  towns  or  plantations  were  to  have  authoritv  to  enforce  the  collection  of 
a  regularly  voted  tax  for  schools,  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  any  other  tax. 

AMENDATORY  ACTION. 

Under  the  law  thus  enacted  there  was  no  penalty  for  a  town  neglecting  to  choose  a 
superintending  school  committee;  this  was  amended  in  1825  by  imposing  a  fine  of 
$.S0  to  |200  for  such  neglect.  There  was  no  authority  given  the  committee  to  expel 
unruly  scholars ;  this  authority  was  conferred  the  same  year.  There  was  no  specifi- 
cation when  or  how  often  they  should  visit  the  schools;  this  was  defined  to  be  twice 
during  the  session,  once  within  3  weeks  after  the  beginning  and  once  within  2  weeks 
of  the  close.  There  was  no  statement  when  the  census  ot  school  children,  on  which 
the  distribution  of  school  money  should  be  based,  was  to  be  taken ;  this  was  fixed 
for  May  1  in  each  district.  There  was  no  permission  to  appropriate  any  portion  of 
the  school  money  to  fuel  and  repairs ;  this  permission  was  accorded  and  10  per  cent. 
fixed  as  the  amount.  There  was  no  direction  for  collecting  and  preserving  school  sta- 
tistics ;  this  in  1825  was  required  to  be  done  by  the  selectmen  of  the  town  onc^  in 
three  years,  reporting  to  the  secretary  of  state  the  number  of  school  districts,  number 
of  scholars  in  each,  nnmber  usually  attending  school,  length  of  school  sessions,  and 
money  expended  for  the  same.* 

In  1827.  February  16,  authority  was  given  to  form  districts  out  of  two  or  more  towns, 

*From  1839  to  1H2  it  ^  as  rf^aired  thut  theMO  returns  be  pnblishcd  and  distribated  throaghoat  the 
State,  the  making  of  tbem  being  called  for  every  year  instead  of  every  three  years. 
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to  grant  oatlyiDg  sottiements  mi  islands  and  elsewhere  their  due  proportion  of  school 
mooey,  aod  to  determiDe,  in  any  district  where  schools  were  kept  for  pa*t  of  the  year 
b?  a  master  and  part  by  a  miscress,  what  description  of  scholars  should  attend  each 
Mhool.    This  was,  subeiantially,  the  beginning  of  a  graded  system. 

In  1^  there  was  a  general  revision  of  the  school  laws,  with  a  reenactment  of  the 
reviMd  code  as  one  statnt-e.  In  this  revision,  town  school  committees  were  made  to 
consist  ( f  3  to  5  members,  instead  of  3  to  7.  The  committees  were  required  to  perform 
iheir  dn:  ies  under  oath  and  to  make  to  the  annual  town  meeting  a  written  report  of 
the  eoDdition  of  the  schools  under  their  supervision.  Distrtcte  were  allowed  to  admit 
to  tbeir  schools  pupils  from  other  districts,  if  they  chofie.  A  general  permission  was 
abo  given  towns  to  avail  themselves  of  a  mode  of  school  organization  which  had  been 
gnnttd  by  special  acts,  in  1822, 1828«  and  18:^,  to  Portland,  Bath,  and  Bangor.  This 
was,  in  sobetance,  to  abolish  the  school  districts  in  the  town  and  confer  on  the  town 
ooomitiee  all  the  powers  conferred  by  law  on  district  agents  and  superintending  school 
committees,  thus  unifying  the  school  system  of  the  town  throughout. 

Id  1841  another  revision  of  the  law  required  school  oommittees  to  make  the  town 
Bcbooi  returns  to  the  selectmen  14  days  prior  to  the  annual  town  meeting,  granied  each 
committeeman  |1  a  day  for  services,  and  added  somewhat  to  the  slender  qualifications 
previoosly  required  of  school  inistresses. 

An  these  amendments,  however,  struck  at  minor  defects,  and  left  still  untouched  the 
main  one,  which  was  the  lack  of  any  central  influence  to  bind  togeiher  in  a  common 
onion  the  hundreds  of  towns  and  thousauds  of  school  districts  throughout  the  State. 
IntelligeDt  men,  both  in  the  legislature  and  the  schools,  be^an  now  to  perceive  that 
this  »<iut  was  the  one  thing  to  be  supplied,  and  from  ihia  time  for  some  years  we  see 

EFFORTS  TO  UNIFY  THB  SYSTEM. 

T\w,  in  this  line  was  a  proposition  from  Hon.  £.  M.  Thurston,  in  the  legislature 
in  the  winter  of  1843,  to  create  a  board  of  school  commissioners,  to  consist  of  one  from 
each  of  the  13  counties  in  the  State,  and  to  be  appointed  by  the  governor  and  council. 
These  were  to  form  centres  of  unity  for  their  respective  counties,  harmonizing  the  la- 
hon  of  the  school  committees  and  school  agents,  and  acting  as  mediums  of  communica- 
tion between  them  and  the  State.  The  measure,  after  a  full  diecnssion,  which  brought 
out  the  evils  of  the  existing  irresponsibility  and  isolation  of  school  districts,  passed 
the  bonse,  but  was  defeated  in  the  senate. 

In  1845  Hon.  Stephen  H.  Chase,  of  Fryeburg,  then  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
edacation  in  the  State  senate,  brought  up  the  matter  again,  and  introduced  a  bill  pro- 
viding for  a  board  ^  3  to  5  State  school  commissioners,  to  be  appointed  by  the  gov- 
enorund  counciL    This  also  failed  to  pass. 

The  debates  opoo  these  bills  brought  out  distinctly  the  fact  that  teachers  and  school 
officenaU  over  the  State  were  working  independently  of  one  another,  wit  bout  any  oppor- 
tunity for  comparison  of  efforts  or  results,  without  any  association  to  bring  them  together 
for  tms  end,  and  without  any  centre  of  unity  whatever.  The  consideration  of  these  things 
toid  upon  the  minds  of  those  most  interested,  and  in  Januarjr,  1846,  a  State  convention 
of  teaebers  and  friends  of  education  met  at  Augusta  to  consider  how  these  evils  could 
be  best  amended.  The  result  of  their  deliberations  was  the  appointment  of  a  commit- 
tee to  memorialize  the  legislature  as  to  the  means  to  this  amendment.  The  means 
(oggested  was  the  creation  of  a  State  board  of  education.  The  memorial  asking  for 
this  met  a  welcome  from  the  joint  committee  on  education  in  the  legislature,  of  wnich 
Bon.  E.  If.  Thurston  was  happily  the  chairman,  luid  through  him  a  bill  for  establish- 
isg  BQch  a  board  was  reported,  passed,  and  became  a  law  by  approval  of  the  governor 
July  27, 1646. 

STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 

The  board  provided  for  was  to  consist  of  one  member  from  each  county,  elected  by 
^hoiehool  committees  of  the  several  towns  and  clerks  of  the  several  plantations  in  it 
for  a  term  of  service  of  one  year,  with  a  secretary  chosen  by  the  board  at  its  first 
ineetiDg  in  each  year.  The  members  of  the  board  and  secretary  were  to  be  severally 
svorn  to  the  fiuthfrd  performance  of  their  duties.  These  duties  were  to  assiduously 
<iwiine  the  practiciQ  operation  of  these  parts  of  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the 
^^^•te  which  provided  for  public  education ;  to  collect  and  disseminate  information  as 
to  the  location  and  construction  of  school-houses,  aa  to  the  arrangement  of  school 
districts  and  the  use  of  the  best  school  apparatus,  as  to  the  best  and  cheapest  method 
of  introducing  uniform  school  books,  as  to  the  practicability  and  expediency  of  estab- 
^■biog  sohool  district  libraries,  as  to  the  advantages  of  normal  schools  or  other  schools 
for  edieating  teachers,  as  to  the  best  means  of  promoting  education  in  new  settle- 
^f^Bf  aa  to  improvements  in  teaching  the  branches  of  study  pursued  in  common 
*cboQli  and  introducing  other  useful  branches.  In  pursuance  of  these  objects,  they 
^'Wft  to  oonsolt  with  school  committees,  sohool  agents,  and  other  authorities  for  the 
P^iipoae  of  ascertaining,  recommending,  aod  promoting  all  such  improvements  in  the 
^Wnon  sc^iool  system  as  should  be  consistent  with  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the 
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State  and  promotive  of  the  welftire  of  the  people.  The  secretary,  whose  salary  was 
made  $1,000,  was  to  be  the  active  a^ot  of  the  board,  prosecating  oontinaally  these 
inquiries,  atteodiD^  the  coanty  mebtiDgsfor  election  of  members  of  the  board,  and  coo- 
salting  with  the  school  committees  there  assembled  and  with  the  friends  of  pobiic 
edncation  generally,  and  preparing  a  report  embodying  the  resolta  of  the  investiga- 
tions made  daring  the  preceding  year.  With  a  view  to  thorough  unification  of  statis- 
tics he  was  authorized  to  furnish,  under  the  direction  of  the  governor  and  council, 
such  blank  forms  for  returns  respecting  schools  as  the  board  of  educaiiou  should  rec- 
ommend. 

Here  was,  at  last,  a  central  ipfluenoe  for  good,  around  which  and  through  the  agency 
of  which  the  elements  of  an  effective  State  school  system  ^might  be  crystallized  and 
from  which  might  emanate  all  improving  suggestions  needed. 

The  board  met  first  at  Augusta,  December  16, 1846,  and  chose  as  its  secretary  William 
G.  Crosby,  of  Belfast.  It  remained  in  session  five  days,  and  nppointed  committees  to 
attend  to  various  branches  of  its  work  and  make  report  at  its  next  session.  That  was 
held  May  5, 1847,  and  for  Eome  days  following,  when  the  reports  of  the  various  com- 
mittees were  received  and  the  secretary  read  his  annual  report,  which  was  after- 
ward submitted  to  the  legislature,  showing  the  number  of  children  of  school  age  to 
be  201,992;  the  number  enrolled  in  winter  schools,  94,217 ;  the  number  in  summer 
schools,  96,127 ;  the  average  lentcth  of  schools,  21  weeks  1  day ;  the  average  wages  of 
teachers,  exclusive  of  board,  $16.71  a  month  for  males  and  $1.52  a  week  for  females. 
These  were  the  first  reliable  statistics  respectirg  the  schools  of  the  whole  State. 

The  first  fruits  of  the  action  of  the  board  were  the  establishment  of  teachers'  insti- 
tutes in  every  county,  in  accordance  with  its  recommendation  and  with  a  law  which 
wffs  passed  at  its  request.  These  institutes  brought  together  for  instruction  and  mo- 
tnal  improvement  1,686  teachers  the  firsfc  year.  They  were  trained  in  clas-ies  and  by 
lectures,  as  in  a  normal  school.  Recitations  were  held  in  all  the  branches  usnally 
taught.  New  methods  of  teachicg  were  exemplified;  new  ideas  as  to  daaeiticatioD, 
government,  and  management  were  propounded ;  thonght  was  quickened,  errors  were 
corrected,  methods  of  instruction  and  discipline  improved.  These  institutes,  under 
the  agency  of  the  State  board,  became  the  means  of  infusing  a  new  life  into  the  school 
system,  and  soon  resulted  in  the  formation  of  teachers'  associations  for  voluntary  de- 
bating of  practical  qnestions  and  interchange  of  sentiments  as  to  all  school  affairs. 

As  a  farther  result  of  the  inflaence  of  the  board  the  school  laws  were  considerably 
improved.  School  committees  were  reduced  to  3  in  number,  instead  of  3  to  5 ;  were  to 
bold  office  in  each  case  three  years,  one  being  elected  annuallv ;  and  were  permitted  to 
locate  a  school-honse  when  a  district  conld  not  agree  on  a  location.  Districts  were 
authorized  to  determine  what  part  of  the  school  money  should  be  used  for  a  school 
taught  by  a  master  and  what  part  for  one  taught  by  a  mistress.  Two  or  more  districts 
were  allowed  to  unite  for  the  support  of  graded  schools.  Towns  were  accorded  larger 
powers  for  the  organization  of  their  local  school  systems  and  were  authorized  to  make 
by-laws  against  truancy.  Teachers  were  required  to  add  several  additional  studies  to 
those  in  which  they  had  been  wont  to  be  examined.  The  powers  and  duties  of  school 
agents  were  more  thoronghly  defined  and  those  of  school  committees  were  increased. 

Bat,  useful  as  the  board  thus  proved  itself,  its  existence  reached  through  only  six 
years.  In  1852,  in  the  midst  of  its  work  of  improvement  and  unification  of  the  school 
system,  it  was  abolished,  Superintendent  Corthell  says,  ^*  because  it  was  not  a  political 
power,  and  could  not  be  used  to  reward  political  favorites."     n 

COUNTY  COMMISSIONRKS. 

In  place  of  the  abolished  board  came  at  once,  April  26, 1652,  county  commissioners  of 
schools,  appointed  ann  nal  ly  by  the  governor  and  council,  one  for  each  county^  to  hold  office 
for  a  year;  each  one  to  spend  not  less  than  50  days,  doring  the  term  of  winter  schools, 
in  visiting  the  towns  in  his  countv  for  the  purpose  of  promoting,  by  addreeaes,  inqui- 
ries, and  other  means,  the  cause  of  common  school  education.  Each  was  to  also  make 
annually  to  the  legislature  a  report  of  his  doings  under  the  act.  of  the  character  of  the 
teachers  of  his  county,  and  of  the  order  and  condition  of  the  scnools  and  school- houses. 

Under  this  organization,  the  school  system  went  on  for  two  years,  from  April,  185;^ 
to  April,  1854,  without  any  central  head  to  guide  and  influence  its  movementa.  The 
need  of  such  a  head  became  continually  more  apparent,  and  in  the  last  named  month 
a  law  was  passed  providing  what  had  long  been  wantea, 

▲  STATE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS. 

This  new  officer  was  to  be  appointed  by  the  governor  and  council,  was  to  hold  office 
three  years,  was  to  have  essentially  the  same  duties  to  perform  as  had  been  discnarged  by 
the  State  bDard  and  its  secretary,  was  to  give  his  whole  time  to  these  duties,  and  waste 
receive  as  compensation  $1,200  annually,  with  expenses.  He  was  to  issue  forma  for  school 
returns ;  to  receive  all  printed  ones  from  school  officers ;  to  embody  the  sabstanoe  of 
them  in  an  annual  report,  with  the  returns  made  to  the  State  secretary ;  and  was  to 
^old  each  year  in  eacn  county  of  the  State  a  teachers'  convention,  for  mutnal  consnl- 
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tfttioo.  ili'^co^ion,  aDd  instraction,  being  allowed  $2,000  for  defraying  the  expense  of 
SQch  conventions.  Foar  years  aftcrwara  a  new  law  substituted  teachers'  institutes  in 
each  cooDty  for  these  county  couYentions,  and  made  it  the  duty  of  the  6ui>erintendent 
to  hold  a  State  educational  convention  once  each  year,  with  a  view  to  bringing  together 
the  teachers,  school  committees,  and  friends  of  education  generidly,  for  consultation 
with  reference  to  the  interests  of  common  schools  and  the  most  approved  methods  of 
iostraction.  The  salary  of  t  he  officer  was  by  the  new  act,  raised  to  $1,800,  with  expenses 
not  to  succeed  $500  more,  and  an  office  was  given  him  at  the  seat  of  eovemment. 

CooQty  supervisors  of  schools  were  authorized  in  ljB69  by  a  law  which  was  repealed 
in  1872.  A  compulsory  school  law  in  1875  required  that  every  child  between  the  ages 
of  9  and  15  years  should,  unless  excused  therefrom  by  the  school  officers,  attend  school 
at  least  three  mouths  in  each  year. 

The  successive  occupants  of  the  State  superintendent's  chair  have  been — not  all  con- 
tinuing for  the  full  term  —Charles  H.  Lord,  June  12, 1854,  to  March,  ia^5 ;  Mark  H. 
Doooell,  March,  1855,  to  the  close  of  that  year ;  J.  P.  Craig,  for  the  year  ending  Decem- 
ber 31,  1856;  Mark  H.  Dunnell,  once  again,  from  January,  1657,  to  March,  18d0;  £.  P. 
Weston,  from  that  date  to  18(^,  when  he  was  reappointed  for  a  second  term,  resigoin|(, 
liowever,  at  the  close  of  1864.  In  his  place  Rev.  Edward  Ballard  was  appointed,  in 
^7,1865;  his  successor,  from  March,  18(18,  until  1876,  being  Warren  Johnson  ;  and  his, 
the  present  State  superintendent,  Rev.  William  J.  Corthell. 

ADJUNCTS  TO  THE  SYSTEM. 

Stiool/und$. —  In  1828  the  first  movement  toward  a  permanent  school  fund  wiis  made 
by  the  legislature  setting  apart  20  townships  of  public  land  as  a  basis  for  a  school* 
faod.  In  1834  these  were  directed  to  be  sold  and  the  proceeds  paid  into  the  public 
treasury.  The  20  townships  netted  only  $110,000,  though  the  sales  covered  nearly  15 
years.  By  act  of  1848  the  interest  of  this  fund,  at  6  per  cent.,  was  directed  to  be  an- 
niully  distributed  in  aid  of  local  funds  for  the  support  of  schools.  In  1856  there  were 
set  apart  24  half  townships  more  for  the  same  purpose,  and  in  1864  the  timber  on  10 
townships  beeides ;  but  what  has  been  derived  from  these  sources  is  not  stated  beyond 
the  fact  that  the  fund  now  amounts  to  (400,558.  An  act  of  .March  4,  1833,  required  that 
a  bank  tax  of  one-half  of  1  per  cent,  on  the  capital  stock  of  each  bank  in  the  Stale 
sboald  be  reserved  for  public  instruction  and  apportioned  annually  on  the  basis  of  the 
number  of  children  of  school  age.  This,  with  the  interest  of  the  permanent  fund,  suf- 
ficed as  a  State  aid  to  the  local  tax  of  40  cents  for  each  inhabitant  till  the  establishment 
of  national  hanks,  when  the  bank  tax  so  diminished  as  to  compel  the  raising  of  the 
local  rate,  in  1865,  to 75 cents  for  each  inhabitant,  and  in  1868  to  $1.  This  still  proving 
insufficient  to  meet  the  growth  and  increased  expense  of  schools,  a  State  tax  of  one 
mill  on  the  dollar  of  all  property  was  ordered  to  be  annually  assessed  and  distributed 
for  school  purposes,  in  addition  to  the  income  fh>m  previous  sources.  The  total 
ineome,  State  and  local,  reached,  in  1875-76,  $1,090,445. 

yonial  §ckooU  and  tmBtitutes. — ^The  rise  of  institutes  for  fuller  training  of  teachers 
already  in  the  schools  has  been  already  noticed.  They  had  a  somewhat  fitful  existence 
from  1847  to  1875,  when,  from  lack  of  attendance,  they  were  given  up.  A  training  of 
those  propoaiog  to  teach  was  undertaken,  through  normal  departments  in  18  academi«)8, 
in  1860,  bnt  it  failed,  and  was  relinquished  in  1862.  The  next  year  a  law  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  two  State  normal  schools  was  passed,  and  these,  opened  one  at  Farmington 
in  lti64  and  one  at  Castlne  in  1867,  have,  with  two  auxiliaries  at  Pittsfield  and  Vassal- 
boro',  done  much  to  improve  the  teaching  force. 

EiueaUonal  a9$ociaiiana. — ^The  voluntary  educational  convention  of  1846,  which  led 
to  the  establiahment  of  a  State  board  of  education,  resulted  in  no  permanent  teachers' 
sMociation  at  that  time.  Some  county  and  town  associations  of  the  kind  were  formed 
io  1848  and  subsequently,  and  their  exercises,  continued  through  annual,  quarterly,  or 
iDODthly  meetings  for  several  years,  are  said  to  have  aided  greatly  in  enlaripng  the 
views  of  teachers  and  improving  the  educational  interests  of  the  towns  in  which  they 
were  held.  The  first  State  teachers'  convention  to  adopt  an  organization  for  continu- 
aooe  of  its  work  met  at  Waterville  November  16, 1859,  adopted  a  constitution,  and  pro- 
Tided  for  future  meetings.  These  were  held  in  1860, 1861, 1862, 1863,  and  1864,  were  tben 
intermitted  for  two  years,  and  have  since  been  annually  continued,  bringing  together 
teachers,  school  officers,  and  friends  of  education,  for  discussion  of  the  various  topics 
growing  oat  of  school  work. 

Educational  JoumaL—The  Maine  Teacher,  established  by  Superintendent  Dunnell  in 
1^  and  continued,  with  some  changes  of  name  and  purpose,  till  1875,  was  in  that 
jear  united  with  the  New-Euglaud  Journal  of  Education,  in  which  a  department  was 
assigned  to  Maine. 

(rraded  tmd  high  schools.-^  Graded  schools  have  grown  up  mainly  in  the  cities  and 
populous  towns,  Portland  leading  with  one  in  1823,  till  now  more  than  150  towns  report 
soch  schools ;  the  full  graded  course  reaching  generally  in  the  cities  through  4  primarv, 
^  grammar,  and  3  high  school  years.  The  high  schools,  coming  in  place  of  the  old 
•eademies  for  the  imparting  of  secondary  traniitijf,  have  since  18/3,  under  a  law 
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passed  in  that  year,  received  most  of  the  academies  into  their  ranks  nnder  the  title  of 
free  high  schools ;  the  motive  to  the  change  having  been  a  snbsidy  oifered  by  the  State, 
not  to  exceed  $500  a  year,  for  such  as  shonld  surrender  their  property  to  the  places  in 
which  they  were  kept,  submit  to  town  supervibion,  and  receive  pupils  for  high  school 
instruction  on  a  fand  raised  by  the  town  beyond  the  regular  amount  for  common 
schools. 

ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION. 

NO  ROOM   FOR  DETAILS. 

The  space  given  to  the  school  history  forbids  the  introduction  of  any  matter  under 
this  head,  except  that  which  relates  to  cities.  The  summary  of  statistics  at  the  outlet 
of  this  abstract  contains  the  chief  elements  of  information.  For  KindergUrten,  see 
Table  V. 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

AUGUSTA. 

Officers, — The  schools  in  a  portion  of  the  city  are  under  the  supervision  of  a  superin- 
tending school  committee,  those  of  the  '^  village  district"  are  under  that  of  a  board  of 
directors. 

Staii8iic8.— Whole  number  of  children  in  village  and  city  districts,  2,269 ;  registered 
in  summer  schools  in  city  districts,  542;  average  number  attending,  445 ;  number 
registered  in  winter  schools,  576;  average  number  attending,  449.  Number  of  men 
teaching  in  winter,  7;  women,  14.  Number  of  women  teaching  in  summer  and  fall, 
41.  Average  wages  of  men  per  month,  $32.91 ;  average  waces  of  women  per  week, 
$4.97.  Average  cost  of  teacher's  board  per  week,  $2..^.  In  addition  to  the  fore- 
going there  was  in  the  village  district  an  enrolment  of  1,1^J0  pupils,  a  mtiximnra  at- 
tendance of  691,  and  an  average  attendance  of  537,  making  a  total  enrolment  in  all 
the  schools  of  about  1,739  and  an  average  attendance,  winter  and  summer,  in  city  dis- 
tricts of  447,  and  in  village  districts  of  537 ;  total,  964. 

Bemarks.-'The  schools  of  the  village  district  are  gpraded  as  primary,  intermediate, 
grammar,  and  higli,  the  first  three  grades  occupying  each  3  years.  The  high  school 
course  lasts  4  years,  and  comprises  English,  classical,  and  mixed  departments,  the  lat- 
ter including  the  study  of  Latin,  and  the  classical  both  Latin  and  Greek.  The  lar^t 
number  belonging  to  the  high  school  at  any  one  term  was  71,  the  total  average)  being 
about  61. — (Reports  of  Supervisor  of  Schools  G.  E.  Weeks,  and  of  directors  of  villf^^ 
district  for  1875-76.) 

BANGOR. 

Officers, — A  superintending  school  committee  of  7  members,  With  a  sobosl  agent  and 
a  truant  officer. 

^totta(tc9.— Population,  18,500.  Youth  of  sehool  age,  5,123 ;  attending  public  aeli<»ols 
during  winter  term,  3,367 ;  during  summer  term,  ^092 ;  average  attendaooe  for  the 
former,  2,744 ;  for  the  latter,  2,592 ;  for  the  year,  2,668.  Percentage  of  average  at- 
tendance to  the  school  census,  52;  to  the  number  registered,  about  80.  Teaohen 
regularly  emploved,  78 ;  whole  number,  94.  School-houses,  36 ;  rooms,  75.  Receipts 
for  public  schools,  exclusive  of  $6,600  for  fhmiture  and  beating  apparatus  for  a  new 
building,  $38,349 ;  expenditures,  exclusive  of  the  same,  $40,052.  Attencbmce  on  pri- 
vate schools,  about  300. 

Notes, — ^The  attendance  has  averaged  nearly  100  in  excess  of  the  preceding  year, 
and  would  have  been  still  lar^r  but  for  the  prevalence  of  contagious  sickness.  The 
schools  are  graded  as  primary,  intermediate,  grammar,  and  high,  the  high  school  course 
covering  four  years  and  including  both  Latin  and  Greek.  The  primary  course  appears 
to  be  oi  1  year,  the  intermediate  of  2,  the  grammar  4.  A  new  and  handsome  sobool- 
honse,  Veil  arranged,  well  ventilated,  and  provided  with  all  necessary  oonvenienoes, 
adds  much  to  the  school  accoramodations.--<  Reports  of  school  committee  and  agent 
for  1875-76.) 

LEWISTON. 

Officers. — A  school  committee  of  15  members  and  a  city  superintendent  of  schools, 
who  act<s  as  secretary  to  the  board. 

Statistics, — Estimated  population,  20,000;  children  of  school  age,  (4-21,)  6,479;  num- 
ber from  4  to  15  years  of  age,  4,044 ;  dififerent  pnpils  registered,  3,5U0.  Average  num- 
ber belonging,  2,200 ;  average  attendance,  2,056 ;  per  cent,  of  attendance  to  average 
belonging,  93.4.  Number  of  schools,  53 ;  teachers :  men,  3 ;  women,  65 ;  total,  68.  Ex- 
penditures for  teachers*  salaries,  $25,812.33:  for  all  purposes,  $44,169.89. 

Remarks, — The  organization  of  the  schools  consists  of  Kindergarten,  primary,  inter- 
niediate,  grammar,  and  high.  Of  the  27  primary  schools,  4  are  Kindergiirten.  There 
is  also  a  normal  practice  class,  sustain^  by  the  school  board,  for  training  yonng 
women,  reKidfsnts  of  the  city  and  graduates  of  the  high  school,  who  wish  to  bcoowe 
teachers.    Nearly  half  the  teachers  employed  in  the  city  are  graduat-es  of  the  high 
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school  and  also  of  the  normal  practice  school.  The  course  of  stndy  in  the  high  school 
incliidee  four  years,  there  heing  an  English,  an  English  and  classical,  and  a  college 
preparatorv  department,  the  latter  incliKling  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek. — (Report; 
1^5-76,  of  school  committee  and  Thomas  Tash,  superintendent.) 

PORTLAND. 

Opcerv.— A  superintending  school  committee  of  7  members,  1  for  each  ward,  and  a 
BoperiDtendent  of  city  schools. 

^'iSa/urdc«.— Estimated  population,  36,000;  children  of  school  age,  (4-21,)  10,101; 
nomber  4-16  years  of  age,  7,479 ;  pupils  enrolled,  5,290 ;  average  number  belonging, 
4^6;  average  attendance,  4,266;  per  cent,  of  average  attendance  on  enrolment,  80.7 ; 
00  svenige  belonging,  93. 2.  Number  of  schools,  23 ;  of  teachers,  111,  includiug  special 
teocben  of  penmanslup,  drawing,  music,  and  French.    Expenditures  for  public  scnools, 

Memarh$,— The  schools  are  graded  as  primary,  grammar,  and  high.  Some  modi£ca- 
tioDs  which  have  seemed  to  be  advisable  have  been  made  in  the  course  of  stndy.  In 
the  primary  schools,  readin|^  by  Leigh's  type,  music,  and  geometry  without  reasoning, 
(tocoltivate  the  imagination  with  simple  and  useful  geometrical  conceptions,)  were 
iDtrodoced.  In  both  primary  and  gramuiftr  schools  great  attention  is  paid  to  reading 
Md  writiug.  In  the  high  school  the  English  course  has  been  made  as  full  and  com- 
plete io  its  range  as  the  time  given  to  it  will  allow.  There  were  during  the  year,  on 
ID  average,  407  pupils  belonging  to  this  school,  the  per  cent,  of  attendance  on  enrol- 
nent  being  94. 

Tbe  results  in  drawing,  after  only  20  weeks'  instruction,  under  2  successive  special 
teidiei&  have  been  higtuy  gratifying,  it  seeming  almost  incredible  that  so  much  prog- 
ran  cooUl  be  made  in  so  short  a  time. — (Report  of  school  committee  and  of  Superin- 
tefident  of  Schools  Ephraim  Hunt.) 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  Western  State  Normal  School,  Farmington,  established  in  1863  for  the  rai'posc 
of  training  teachers,  has  a  regular  course  of  2  years.  It  includes  the  common  English 
bnocbes  in  thorough  reviews,  and  such  of  the  higher  branches  as  are  especially 
adapted  to  pre^ire  teachers  to  conduct  the  mental,  moral,  and  physical  education  of 
their  popils.  The  art  of  school  management,  including  tne  best  methods  of  govem- 
meot  and  instruction,  has  a  prominent  place  in  the  exercises.  Tuition  is  free  to  stu- 
dents of  the  required  age — 17  for  young  men  and  16  for  young  women  —  pursuing  the 
ngolar  conne  of  study  and  pledging  themselves  to  teach  m  the  public  schools  of 
Huoe  for  as  long  a  time  as  they  remain  connected  with  the  normal  schooL  During 
^  12  years  of  the  existence  of  the  sdiool  up  to  18?6,  more  than  1,200  young  men  and 
womeo  were  connected  with  it,  and  241  had  been  graduated  from  the  complete  course. 
The  attendance  in  1876  was  194,  (52  men  and  142  women;)  number  of  graduates,  31. 
((^atalmie  and  return,  1876.) 

TkeAt$em  State  yormat  School,  at  Castine,  like  that  at  Farmin^n,  was  devoted, 
by  tbe  law  establishing  it,  to  the  work  of  trainiu|;  teachers  for  their  labors ;  but  such 
ia  tbe  low  condition  ofcommon  school  education  in  the  State  that  much  of  tbe  work 
of  tbe  school  is  necessarily  preparatory.  Tbe  professional  course  of  study  covers  two 
yean,  bat  there  is  a  preparatory  course  of  one  year  which  those  must  enter  who  can* 
not  p«i8S  a  satisfactory  examination.  Tuition  is  free ;  so,  also,  are  most  of  the  text 
booloi.  Tbe  attendance  of  normal  students  in  1876  was  300,  of  whom  IcO  were  young 
neo  and  180  young  women.  Graduates  during  the  year,  22. — (Catalogue  for  1874-'75 
and  return  for  1876.) 

NORMAL  DEPARTMENTS. 

Tke  normal  departwunt  of  Maine  Central  Institute,  Pittsfield,  was  organized  in  1871 ; 
W  a  ocurse  of  two  or  two  and  a  half  years ;  charges  |22  annually  for  tuition ;  received 
aa  appropriation  of  |600  from  the  State  in  1876 ;  and  had  in  that  year  an  attendance 
of  17  normal  students,  of  whom  2  were  graduated  and  are  now  engaged  in  teaching. — 
(Betum  for  1876.) 

The  normal  departmmt  of  Oak  Grove  Seminary  and  Commercial  College,  Yassalboro', 
ornDiied  in  1857,  has  a  four  years'  course  of  study ;  received  1600  from  the  State  in 
1^6,  during  which  year  th^re  were  90  normal  students,  40  young  men  and  50  young 
^obmq;  annnal  charge  for  tuition,  $18.~<Beturn  for  1876.) 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

FREE  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

T\»  present  free  high  school  svstem  of  the  State,  established  in  1873,  provides  for  tbe 
payioent  by  the  State  of  one-half  the  expense  for  instruction  in  free  high  schools,  (the 
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«tim  not  to  exceed  $500  to  any  town,)  provided  that  towns  and  districts  desiring  snch 
schools  shall  make  for  their  support  (exolnsive  of  the  amounts  required  for  common 
school  purposes)  special  appropriations  covering  the  remainder  of  the  expense,  and  that 
tuition  shall  be  free  to  all  reeiaents  of  the  towns  or  districts  in  which  these  high  sohoolB 
are  located. 

Althongh  the  proposed  schools  are  termed  high  schools,  it  is  not  expected  that  they 
will  cume  up  to  the  full  grade  of  classical  schools,  or  even  the  ordinary  academy,  at 
first.  They  are  to  be  the  people's  high  schools  for  a  superior  English  and  scientifio 
education,  excluding  at  first  simply  all  primary  classes,  and  affording  the  general  cult- 
ure  demanded  by  the  increasing  uusinees,  manufacturing,  and  mercantile  wants  of  the 
times.  The  wisdom  of  the  State  in  establishing  this  system  has  already  been  conclu- 
sively demonstrated.  Besides  opening  to  large  numbers  of  youth  sources  of  culture 
not  otherwise  attainable,  they  have  had  a  marked  influence  upon  the  common  schools 
in  giving  them  better  teachers  and  inspiring  their  pupils  with  new  incentives  to 
work.  Since  1873  schools  have  been  established  under  this  law  in  210  out  of  the  421 
towns  of  the  State  and  there  has  been  an  attendance  upon  them  of  38,585  pupils.  The 
cost  to  the  State  has  been  only  $107,737 ;  entire  cost,  $322,100.  The  number  of  towns 
in  which  high  schools  were  in  operation  in  1875  was  157 ;  number  of  pupils  roistered, 
13,469  ;  average  attendance,  11,444 ;  cost  to  the  State,  $38,633 ;  entire  cost,  $116,296. 
Number  of  pupils  engaged  in  the  study  of  ancient  languages,  2,842 ;  of  modem  lan- 
guages, 1,148;  of  the  natural  sciences,  4,066.— (State  school  report,  1875,  pp.  36-45.) 

PRIVATE  ACADEMIES. 

In  1  school  of  this  class  for  boys  and  in  23  for  both  sexes  there  are  reported,  for  1876, 
instructors,  76 ;  pupils,  2,560.  Of  these,  463  were  in  classical  courses,  178  in  modem 
lansniages,  185  preparing  for  a  classical  course  in  college  and  88  for  a  scientifio  course, 
while  39  had  entered  coUege  at  the  close  of  the  studies  of  the  previous  year.  Drawing 
was  taught  in  6  of  these  scnools,  vocal  music  in  11,  instramental  in  14.  In  12,  ohemiciu 
laboratories  were  possessed ;  18  reported  apparatus  for  illustration  of  natural  philoso- 
phy ;  while  16  had  libraries  of  75  to  2,000  volumes,  the  whole  number  of  volumes  being 
8,290.— (Returns  to  Bureau  of  Education.) 

PREPARATORY  SCHOOLS. 

Seven  schools  claiming  to  be  specially  engaged  in  preparing  students  for  college 
report,  for  1876, 32  teachers  and  219  students,  215  of  whom  were  preparing  for  a  clas- 
sical collegiate  course  and  4  for  a  scientific  course.  Entered  college  the  preceding  year, 
47.  Three  of  the  7  schools  have  chemical  laboratories;  5,  more  or  less  apparatus  for 
illustration  of  studies  in  natural  philosophy ;  3,  halls  or  appliances  for  physical  exer- 
eise ;  and  all  the  7,  libraries  of  50  to  2,000  volumes,  the  whole  number  of  volumes  being 
3,345. — (Returns  to  Bureau  of  Education.) 

BUSINESS  COLLEGES. 

T  wo  of  these — 1  at  Augusta^  1  at  Portland  —  report  6  teachers  and  378  pupils  for  1876,. 
witbont  remark  as  to  the  studies  in  which  these  were  engaged.  Both,  however,  under- 
take to  teach  common  English  branches  and  correspondence,  penmanship  and  book- 
keeping, and  1  adds  to  these  commercial  law.— (Beturns  to  Bureau  of  Ednoation.) 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

Boudoin  College^  Brunswick,  (Congregational,)  was  originally  presented  for  charter 
as  '*  Maine  College,^'  but  it  changed  its  name  in  honor  of  G^v.  James  Bowdoin,of  Massa- 
chusetts, from  wnom  it  received  considerable  gifts  of  lands  and  money  during  his  life, 
besides  a  library,  mineralogical  cabinet,  gallery  of  paintings,  and  apparatus  f^ter  his 
death.  In  the  date  of  its  charter,  1794,  it  ranks  sixteenth  in  order  among  the  colleges 
of  the  United  States,  though  its  organization  was  not  efifected  till  1802.  Its  medical 
school  was  established  in  lt<20 ;  its  scientific  department,  in  1872. 

The  classical  department  has  the  usual  4  years'  course  of  study,  in  which,  however, 
are  several  optional  branches  from  the  third  term  of  the  sophomore  through  the  three 
terms  of  the  junior  year. 

To  those  who  wish  to  pursue  special  studies  and  to  graduates  who  propose  to  study 
after  graduation,  with  or  without  a  view  to  a  degree,  facilities  are  afforded  either  for 
private  study  or  study  in  connection  with  classes  in  the  collej^  or  medical  school. — 
(State  report  for  1875-76,  pp.  103-105,  and  catalogue  for  187(^77.) 

Bates  CoUege,  Lewiston,  (Free  Baptist,)  embraces  preparatory,  collegiate,  and  theolog- 
ical departments.  There  are  19  scholarships  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  needy  students. 
Ton  of  these  are  State  scholarships,  and  in  bestowing  them  preference  is  given  to  the 
children  of  those  who  fell  in  defence  of  their  country.  One  of  the  9  private  scholar- 
shipe,  endowed  by  the  late  Hon.  Asa  Redingtou,  LL.  D.,  of  Lewiston,  is  for  a  la<ly  stu- 
dent. The  philosophical  and  chemical  apparatus  is  sufficient  for  a  full  course  of 'illus- 
trative lectnres,  and  is  increased  yearly  by  a  fund  devoted  to  the  purpose.    A  largo 
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eoDeetkm  of  New  EDsland  birds  has  ^ec6^t]y  been  added  to  the  department  of  ond- 
Mogy,  Hie  institution  has  been,  frotn  the  first,  open  to  yonng  women,  in  this  respect 
taldflf  the  leid  of  all  the  New  England  colleges.  The  scale  of  expenses  is  low^  and  it 
kmnded  to  keep  it  thii8.-^Catiaogii6  and  retnm,  1876-^.) 

GMiy  Unwvtitg,  Waterville,  (Baptist,)  provides  a  conne  of  study  ^nbstaotiaUy 
identusl  with  that  of  the  best  New  Enfffand  colleges.  Its  departii[ients  are  those  <n 
Qntk  bogoage  and  litwatore,  Latin  language  and  literature,  modem  languages, 
dmiistiy  and  natural  history,  natural  philosopiiF  and  astronomy,  mathematics,  rhet- 
ofie,  faitdlectual  and  moral  philosophy  and  political  economy)  and  history.  A  course 
tf  vesdiog  germane  to  the  coarse  of  study  is  reoommuended  and,  in  part,  prescribed  to 
IheitodeDts.  The  college  is  rapidly  regaining  that  position  in  respect  to  numbers 
vUok  it  lost  l]^  the  war,  the  number  of  students  increasing  steadily  from  year  to 
TeiL  Most  of  them  are  earnest  men  with  a  high  purpose  in  li&,  who  are  paying  their 
vay  by  their  own  exertions.  The  cost  of  an  education  here,  it  is  claimed,  is  lower 
main  other  first  class  New  England  colleges,  ranging  from  $225  to  $300  annually,  in- 
cMog  all  expenses.  There  are  62  scholarships  for  the  aid  of  needy  and  deserving 
MeotB,  yieldincrftora  $36  to  $60  annually.  Both  sexes  are  admitted.~(Catal9gue 
asd^Btani,  1876^77,  and  circular,  1876.) 

COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN. 

like  Maine  Wesleyan  Seminary  and  Female  College  reports,  for  1876,  instructors,  11; 
itodenta,  120 ;  of  whom  24  were  in  regular  collegiate  classes.*  It  is  chartered  and  au- 
tbocized  to  confer  degrees;  has  a  collegiate  course  of  4  years;  has  a  library  of  2,500 
vQlsBes;  teachea  drawing  and  painting,  Yooal  and  instrumental  music,  French  and 
GifioaD ;  and  poeseeses  fiMiltties  f  (»  illustration  of  studies  in  chemistry,  natural  phil- 
ompliy,  natiual  history,  and  geplogy. — (Betnrn  to  Bureau  of  Eduoatioi^O 

StatMux  of  a  umverHty  and  colleges,  1876. 
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1190,000 
930,000 
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18,400 
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alnolndes  society  libraries. 


b  Also  3  graduate  stadents. 


SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

8GISNCB. 

MtiaeJState  AgrkkUwrdl  College,  Qrono,  provides,  at  moderate  cost,  the  advantages  of 
i&kertl  and  practical  education,  and  furnishes  the  student  facilltjles  of  defraying  a 
^ of  his  ez|>en8es  by  his  own  labor.  Five  full  courses  are  provided,  viz:  in  agri- 
<*ttore,  in  civil  engineering,  in  mechanical  engineering,  in  chemistry,  and  in  science 
oAfiterature.  These  is  al^  a  speolal  course  for  the  benetit  of  those  who  cannot  com- 
l^ooe  of  the  regular  cdurses,  which  requires  4  years.  The  special  course  does  not 
JBidtoad^ree,  but  certificates  of  proficiency  may  be  given  students  who  pursue  it. 
^  rtodies  in  the  several  regular  courses  are  essentially  the  same  for  the  first  two 
y^  Those  who  complete  the  course  in  agriculture  will  have  attained  a  good  knowl- 
«fe  of  mathematics,  French,  andOerman,  and  a  fair  acquaintance  with  English  litera- 
^  besides  the  studies  in  natural  science  that  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  agriculture, 
iwi  eourse,  sliii^htly  modified,  so  as  better  to  adapt  it  to  those  wishing  a  g^d  practi- 
«^ education  for  other  employments,  is  called  the  course  in  science  and  literature. 
Jm  atpdent  of  civil  engineering,  in  his  Junior  year,  commences  his  professional  studies, 
Jading  the  theory  and  practice  of  c<ft]8tmcting  roads,  railroads,  bridges,  canals, 
^%aoa  other  structures;  and  those  taking  the  course  of  mechanical  engineering 
*^«pDo  the  study  of  machinery,  mill  work,  steam  engines,  water  wheelsi  estimates 
*>iapec3fications  for  machinery,  etc.— (Catalogue,  1876^77.) 

Jw  tdeMtifUt  department  of  Bewdoin  College  has  a  four  years'  coarse,  which  aims  to 
g^  *  wbstantlaJ  foundation  for  the  practice  of  engineering,  to  make  yonn^  men 
^■^r  with  the  sciences  underlying  that  profession,  and  to  instruct  them  in  the 
l^<itil  application  of  these  sciences. — (State  report  for  1875-^6,  p.  105.) 


Ub 


were  also  179  male  stadents  In  the  institution  dvrliig  the  year.  C^r^niCi]o 
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THEOLOGY. 

Bangor  Theologioal  Seminary,  Baogor,  (Congregational,)  offers  ii»  privileges  to  Chris- 
tians of  every  denomination  who  have  saffloient  collegiate  or  other  literary  training 
to  pnrsne  its  coarse  of  study.  This  extends  over  a  period  of  3  years  and  inolndes  the 
Hebrew  language,  Hebrew  and  Greek  exegesis,  systematic  theology,  chorch  history 
and  polity,  pastoral  theology,  homiletios,  vocal  culture,  and  oratory.  Tuition,  fur- 
nished room,  use  of  library,  Slo,,  are  free  |  the  price  of  board  also  has  been  materially 
reduced  by  means  of  the  students'  boarding  association,  which  has  been  provided  by 
the  trustees  with  a  large  and  commodious  boardinfl:  house  free  of  rent.  The  students 
hire  a  matron,  make  their  purchases,  and  assess  the  expense  on  themselves.  Aid  is 
afforded  to  needy  students  by  the  Washburn  and  other  funds  and  by  the  American 
Educational  Society. — (Catalogue  of  seminary,  1876.) 

The  Theological  School  of  Baiee  College  (Free  Baptist)  was  established  in  1870.  It 
occupies  Nichols  iHall,  a  four-story  brick  building  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the 
college  buildings.  The  course  of  studv  lasts  3  years.  Those  applicants  for  admission 
who  are  not  college  graduates  must  do  able  to  pass  an  examination  in  the  sti^dies 
nsually  required  for  admission  to  college.  There  are  two  courses  of  study,  a  regular 
and  an  English  course,  and  students  who  may  be  precluded  from  entering,  either  are 
admitted  to  the  school  for  such  a  period  as  their  circumstances  will  allow,  and  per- 
mitted to  pursue  elective  studies.— (College  catalogue,  1876-77.) 

MEDICINB. 

The  statistics  of  the  table  below  show  all  the  needfrd  points  respecting  the  only  medical 
school  thus  ftur  established  in  the  State,  except  that  a  new  proteesorship  of  physiology 
has  been  established,  with  a  course  of  lectures  on  public  health.--(Catalogae  tor 
1876-'77.) 

StatUUce  of  achoohfor  ecieniifio  and  profeeeional  instruction,  1876. 
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Mftine  Slate  College  of  Agrioultare  and 
the  Mechanic  Arto. 

8 

.... 

93 

4 

•125,000 

$134,000 

•7,864 

a$B,SOO 

8.641 

SCHOOU  OF  THIOLOOT. 

Bangor  Theologioal  Seminary 

Theologioal  S^ool  of  Bates  t^ollege. . . . 

SCHOOL  OF  KBDIODn. 

4 

4 
1 

48 
V4 

3 
3 

100,000 

180.000 

10,000 

18^000 

HedlcalSohoolofMalne.6owdoinGollege 

15 

00 

3 

85,000 

2,500 

150 

4,000 

a  From  State  appropriation. 
EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 

8TATB  TE.VCHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  annual  session  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association  for  1876  was  held  at  Bath  dur- 
ing three  days,  beginning  December  27.  Papers  were  presented  and  addresses  deliv- 
ered by  Mr.  Charles  Q.  Fish.  A.  M.,  of  Oldtown,  on  *'  Educational  reform ;"  by  ArtliiiT 
B.  Morrilly  of  Portland,  on  ''  Grammar  school  work ; "  by  Horatio  O.  Ladd,  of  New 
Hampshiro  Normal  Scnool,  on  **  Elementarv  science  in  public  schools;"  by  Mr.  D.  A. 
Robinson,  of  Bangor,  on  <*The  language;''  by  Mr.  A.  C.  Perkins,  of  jPhillips  £xeter 
Academy,  on  **  The  teacher  a  student ;'' by  Q.  F.  Fletcher,  of  Castine  Normal  School, 
on  '*  Teaching  geography ; "  by  Professor  Barbour,  of  Bangor  Theological  Seminaryy  on 
<<  The  rights  of  the  taught ;  **  by  Bev.  Dr.  Hill,  of  Portland,  on  <'  Anthmetic :  ^  by  W. 
F.  Bradbury,  of  Cambridge  High  School,  on  ''The  metric  system."  and  by  Mr.  Keyea. 
of  the  Biddeford  High  School,  on  "  Bhetorical  drill." 

Mr.  Fish  maintained  that  elementary  science  should  be  introduced  into  the  lower 
schools :  that  the  present  course  of  study  is  not  in  accord  with  the  natural  order, 
which  first  attends  to  the  deyelopment  of  the  peroeptiye  &caltiaB«  w^i^ 
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Mr.  Homll  spoke  of  the  lack  of  thoronghnees  in  elementaiy  work,  and  advocated 
the  enedienoy  of  introdacing  lessons  from  science. 

Mr.  Ladd  considered  the  qaeetion  as  to  how  elementary  scieDce  can  be  best  tanght 
to  the  average  pupil  and  advanced  work  to  those  in  high  schools.  He  thong^ht  books 
too  teehnicaland  too  full  of  rhetoric,  and  that  teachers  snould  present  science  incident- 
lUy^  rather  than  methodically,  to  yonne  pnpils. 

Mr.  fiobinson  nrged  that  in  the  stnt^  of  langnage  time  should  not  be  wasted  upon 
rales  and  forms,  but  devoted  to  criticism  and  right  usase ;  that  the  book  should  be 
thrown  ont  of  school,  and  its  place  supplied  by  exercise  m  expression,  and  that  pars- 
iDff  and  analysis  be  deferred  to  the  high  school. 

Mr.  Fletcher  maintained  that,  as  a  beginning  in  geographv,  the  child  should  study 
the  world  as  he  can  observe  it  in  his  own  vicinity ;  should  draw  diagrams  of  such 
portions  close  at  hand  as  he  knows,  and  thus  learn  of  other  places  beyond  his  reach. 

Mr.  Hill  expressed  the  conviction  that  little  children  should  not  be  K)rced  to  do  heads 
work.  In  arithmetic,  he  thought,  reasons  for  processes  should  be  kept  from  pupil- 
until  they  are- 14  years  of  age,  written  arithmetic  being  commenced  at  10.— (New-Eng- 
land  Journal  of  Education,  January  4, 11,  pp.  10, 22.) 

ASSOCIATION  ON  A  PROFESSIONAL  BASIS. 

it  a  meeting  held  in  Lewiston,  February  4, 1876,  to  take  measures  for  the  organisa- 
tioD  of  a  teachers'  association  on  a  professional  basis,  a  committee  was  appointed^ 
Btyled  a  committee  on  instruction,  representing  various  sections  of  the  State  and  all 
grades  of  schools,  from  the  primary  to  college.  This  committee  met  in  Augusta  on 
Friday,  February  18,  and  organized  in  two  sections :  a  section  on  elementary  education, 
eompvehending  primary  and  grammar  schools,  and  one  on  higher  education,  compre- 
hending high  schools  and  colleges.  The  committee  propose  to  hold  meetings  in  va- 
rious Motions  of  the  State,  at  intervals  of  two  or  three  months,  for  observation  of  the 
woddng  of  schools,  for  conference  with  teachers,  and  for  the  mutual  consideration  of 
topics  relating  to  the  interests  of  ^ucation  in  the  State.  They  invite  the  oo5peration 
of  all  teachers  who  can  meet  with  them,  and  trust  that  these  meetings  may  ao  some- 
thing to  arouse  an  interest  among  teachers,  and  thus  increase  the  influence  and  profit 
of  the  meetings  of  the  general  as80ciation.--(New-England  Journal  of  Education,  May 
6,18?6,p.jsf) 

OBITUARY  RECORD. 

JOSEPH  IHTLEFIXLD. 

Mr.  Joseph  Littlefield,  who  died  at  Bangor,  Maine,  February  24, 1876,  had  been  for 
40  years  preceding  1870  closely  identified  with  the  educational  interests  of  Bath  and 
Bangor.  Commencing  his  career  as  teacher  in  the  former  place  in  1822,  he  removed  to 
Baoffor  in  1832,  and  opened  a  private  school  for  girls  on  Billings  avenue.  After 
t«acAinff  this  4  years,  he  advised  the  school  committee  to  open  a  girls'  high  school, 
«)d  in  1836  such  a  school  was  opened,  at  first  as  an  experiment,  Mr.  Littlefield,  in  his 
zeal  for  it,  undertaking  to  pilot  the  attempt  at  a  salary  of  only  |6  a  week.  The  exper- 
unent  proved  aacoessful,  and  the  attendance  so  increased  that  at  the  end  of  the  first 
tcvm  the  experimental  school  was  definitely  adopted  as  a  permanent  institution,  a  set- 
tled teacher  appointed,  and  Mr.  Littlefield  allowed  to  retnm  to  the  duties  of  his  private 
•ehooL 

This  be  continued  to  teach  until,  in  1839,  it  was  adopted  by  the  school  committee  as 
igiris'  select  public  school,  of  which  he  was  made  the  principal.  With  a  persistency 
uiasaal  in  America,  he  remained  at  the  head  of  the  school  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
^tnry,  retiring  only  when  the  several  select  schools  were  consolidated  in  1869,  and  then 
w  some  years  serving  on  the  truancy  committee. 

Asa  teacher,  Mr.  Littlefield  was  an  enthusiast  in  his  profession,  achieved  high  suo- 
<^  and  eained  in  an  unusual  degree  the  love  and  respect  of  those  he  taught.  This 
was  abundantly  proven  by  the  fact  that,  first,  on  his  retirement  from  school  teaching, 
his  pQpila  presented  him  with  a  handsome  set  of  silver  plate  and  his  fellow  citizens 
vitb  a  purse  of  $800 ;  and,  next,  that  on  May  25, 1873,  the  alumni  of  his  schools,  at  a 
gMd  reunion  held  in  Norombega  Hall,  united  in  presenting  him  with  $1,000,  a  generous 
testimonial  of  their  high  estimation  and  regard,  the  occasion  drawing  together  multi- 
^|te  from  abroad,  as  well  as  from  the  city,  and  proving  one  of  the  most  Giteresting  of 
its  kind  there  known.  A  year  or  two  of  quiet  rest  from  labor,  and  the  end  of  a  well 
yent  life  was  reached.— (The  Bangor  Whig  and  Courier,  February  25, 1876,  and  a  letter 
«w  City  Superintendent  C.  P.  Roberts,  Bangor,  December  23, 1876.) 

HON.  WARREN  JOHNSON. 

Bbiiee  of  the  death  of  this  gentleman,  long  the  energetic  and  efficient  State  superin- 
^'Bdent  of  the  schools  of  Maine,  has  been  received  as  this  report  goes  to  the  press,  but 
*^  record  of  his  life  and  services  must  be  deferred  till  the  publication  of  the  report 
*Br  1877,  in  which  year  his  decease  occurred. 

CHIEF  SCHOOL  OFFICIAL  IN  MAINE.  nr^r^n]o 
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SUMMABY  OF  STATISTICS. 


1874-75. 

1875-76. 

Increase. 

Decrease* 

Children  of  school  age,  (5-20) 

•276,120 

142,992 

99,382 

69,259 

1,129 

1,594 

|41  7a 

41  73 

1,846 
187 

1499,564 

808,351 

53,131 

15,000 

•276,120 

146,198 

101,461 

r3,069 

1,199 

1,651 

$41  66 

41  65 

1,872 
182 

$552,387 

781,699 

54,374 

245,130 

Enrolled  in  puhUo  schools^. .......... 

3,206 
2,079- 
3,810 

70 
57 

Average  monthly  enrolment 

Average  daily  attendance  •... 

TB^OHBBd  Ain>  THUR  PAT. 

Teachers  in  pnhlio  schools— male 

Teachers  in  public  schools — fem^e.. . 

Average  monthly  pay  of  males 

Average  monthly  |»ay  of  females 

BOHOOLS. 

Number  of  public  schools 

10  06 
06 

26 

Average  duration  of  school  in  days. . . . 

Ifuxme. 
jVom  State  tax 

1^ 

«62,823 

From  local  tax , 

From  permanent  fund...*.. ...... .... 

186^  7» 

1,243 
230,180 

FiH)Tn  nKhAr  unnn^AA  ...--- 

.... ....  .^ 

Total  income 

1,376,046 

1,638,490 

257,444 

....... 

For  sites,  buildings,  and  furniture 

For  salaries  of  superintendents 

272,539 

25,440 

1,035,765 

307,313 

230,462 

28,300 

1,045,864 

318,723 

49,077 

2,860 
10,109 
11,410 

For  salaries  of  teachers. ..---. ...... .. 

For  miscellaneous  expenses 

Total  expenditure 

1,641,047 

1,623,349 

i7»eM 

BXPBNDITUBE  PER  CAPITA  — 

Of  school  population.  ••...... 

501 

9  68 

19  99 

350,370 

509 

962 

19  25 

906,229 

08 

Of  pupils  enrolled.... .... .... .... .... 

06 

74 

STATE  SOHOOL  FUKD. 

Amount  of  available  school  fund...... 

555,859 

*  For  8«x  of  oUldien  and  pxoportioii  of  Mioh  aex,  see  Table  I,  at  aid  €f  this  TdltUM. 

(Returns  from  Hon.  M.  A.  Kewell,  State  superintendent  of  public  instmotioii,  tor  tlie 
two  years  indicated.) 
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HISTORICAL  SKETCH  OF  THE  STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

AUTHORITY. 

The  angle  •atboritv  need  by  the  Barean  is  a  sketch  prepared  for  it  by  the  oonrteey 
il  Hon.  H.  A.  Newell,  State  sDperiotendent,  his  examination  of  the  original  doca- 
wtmtB  being  entirely  relied  on.  From  want  of  space  his  article  has  necessarily  been 
moeh  ooodensed,  bat  may  be  found  in  fall  in  the  Maryland  School  Journal  for  June, 
1877. 

COLOMIAI.  ACTION  FOR  FREE  SCHOOLS. 

The  charter  of  Maryland  granted  by  Charles  I  to  Lord  Baltimore  made  no  provision 
Iv  education  nor  any  allnsion  to  it. 

Atasession  of  the  colonial  assembly  in  the  sixth  year  of  William  and  Mary,  (1695,)  two 
aoto  were  passed,  one  *'  for  the  encouragement  of  learning,''  another  ''A  supplicatory 
act  to  their  Sacred  Mtjesties  for  the  erecting  of  free  schools."  The  latter,  however, 
was  repealed  in  1696  and  the  former  in  1704,  and  if  any  action  was  taken  under  either 
«f  ibem  no  record  of  it  remains.  In  1696,  however,  another  "  petitionary  act  for  free 
iehools"  was  passed,  looking  to  the  erection  of  a  succession  of  free  schools  of  high  char- 
acter^ till  there  should  be  one  for  every  county  in  the  State.  The  only  immediate  result 
«f  this  was  the  establishment  of  King  William's  School  at  Annapolis,  which  is  still  in 
sxisleoce,  under  the  name  of  St.  John's  College ;  but  the  policy  thus  declined  and 
isaofarated  of  founding  one  free  school  in  each  county  guided  the  educational  efforts 
of  Maryland  for  nearly  a  century,  and  may  be  seen  to-day  in  the  academies,  of  which 
nearly  every  county  has  one,  ana  in  the  academic  donation,  from  which  each  county 
noei?es  $1,200  a  year  out  of  the  State  treasury. 

Additional  steps  looking  to  the  same  end  were  taken  in  1715  and  1723,  the  latter 
aiming  at  the  formation  of  a  fund  for  the  erection  and  support  of  a  free  school  in  each 
cennty,  aa  near  the  centre  as  might  be  and  as  might  be  most  convenient  for  the  board- 
inff  of  ohildren.  Trustees,  called  visitors,  appointed  for  each  county,  were  authorized  to 
iU  vacancies  in  their  own  number,  to  have  perpetual  succession  forever,  and  to  have 
fidl  power  to  make  all  necessary  rules  for  the  schools  proposed.  Out  of  the  fund  pro- 
vided lor,  the  visitors  of  each  school  were  to  purchase  100  acres  of  land  for  the  use  of 
the  school,  one-half  to  be  cleared  for  the  benefit  of  the  master,  the  other  half  to  remain 
as  woodland  ground,  the  wood  on  which  must  be  used  only  for  firewood  and  repairs. 
A  visitation  of  the  school  four  times  a  year  by  the  members  of  the  board  was  also  re- 
quired. For  refuf>al  to  accept  the  office  of  school  visitor  or  perform  the  duties  of  it, 
a  ftne  of  500  pounds  of  tobacco  was  imposed,  the  proceeds  to  go  to  the  county  school. 

But  it  seems  that  the  fine  was  too  light,  or,  as  is  more  probable,  that  the  law  was 
net  sofiMCCMsd,  for  five  years  later  (1728)  a  supplementary  act  was  passed,  because,  as 
the  preamble  states,  *'  no  provision  had  been  made  for  turning  out  and  supplying  the 
place  of  may  visitor  or  visitors  wilfully  neglecting  or  refusing  to  act  in  the  duty  and 
oAee  of  a  visitor,  by  which  means  several  inconveniences  and  much  damages  have 
and  may  happen  to  the  schools." 

After  making  provision  for  supplying  the  place  of  recusant  visitors,  the  act  proceeds 
todireet  that  *' The  master  of  every  public  school  within  this  province  shall  and  is 
hsnby  required  to  teach  as  many  poor  children  ^atis  as  the  visitors  shall  (trder,  or  be 
immediately  discharged  and  a  new  master  put  in."  It  may  be  inferred  from  this  sec- 
tion that  the  origimU  idea  of  a  free  school  system  had  already  begun  to  be  obscured. 
Fmbably  the  income  from  public  sources  was  insufficient  to  support  the  master  and  his 
utistant,  and  was  at  first  supplemented  by  tuition  fees.  In  the  course  of  time,  all 
popils  were  expected  to  pay  for  their  tuition,  and  the  rights  of  the  public  were  in 
danger  of  being  lost,  when  the  general  assembly  interfered  to  assert  the  rights  of  the 
people  and  ordered  the  masters  to  receive  as  many  poor  ohildren  gratis  as  the  visitors 
may  direct. 

This  seems,  at  first  sight,  to  have  been  only  lust ;  but  in  reality  it  gave  up  the  whole 
principle  of  free  public  schools,  on  which  all  the  earlier  legislation  rested,  and  sub- 
stitated  for  it  a  pay  school  with  a  charity  attachment.  Instead  of  an  open  highway, 
wbete  ally  rich  or  poor,  have  exactly  equal  rights,  we  have  a  private  park  owned  by  a 
hw  who  are  rich  enough  to  pay  for  the  luxuiy,  but  to  which  a  few  poor  children 
may  be  admitted  as  a  charity. 

the  snbaequent  history  of  education  in  Maryland  will  show  that  no  success  was 
possible  nntu  the  element  of  charity  was  disciurded  and  the  principle  of  public  right, 
daty,  and  interest  placed  in  its  stead. 

iTom  this  date  till  the  Bevolution,  the  allusions  to  education  on  the  statute  book 
ire  lew  and  oninteresting.  Each  county  was  struggling  to  keep  up  a  free  school  (so 
etfled.  bat  in  reality  a  pay  school  with  charity  scholars)  on  insufficient  means.  Occa- 
rionally.  the  half  of  certain  fines  was  added  to  the  school  fund.  But,  all  this,  and 
the  iduue  of  the  fine  for  allowing  hogs  to  run  at  large,  was  evidently  insufficient,  for 
ViB  find  that  the  vkitoiB  of  Kent  Coanty  school  applied  to  the  general  assembly  for 
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permission  to  sell  half  their  land  for  the  henefit  of  the  school ;  and  in  1750  an  act ' 
passed  authorizing  the  visitors  of  King  William's  school  to  sell  certain  lands  and  houses 
belonging  to  them.  . 

That  the  schools  were  Iftngnishing  for  want  of  funds  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  on 
the  petition  of  citizens  of  Somerset  and  Worcester  Counties  the  schools  of  the  two  wwe 
in  1770  allowed  to  he  consolidated  into  one,  because  the  funds  provided  for  a  school  in 
each  county  did  not  provide  enough  for  proper  masters.  For  the  same  reason,  in  1774, 
authority  was  given  to  unite  the  three  free  schools  of  St.  Mary's,  Charles,  and  Prinoe 
George's  Counties  into  one,  and  erect  for  it  a  house  at  Cool  Springs,  in  St.  Mary's 
County,  to  be  called  Charlotte  Hall ;  while  that  for  Calvert  County,  with  its  land, 
was  permitted  to  be  sold  at  auction  and  the  proceeds  given  to  the  Lower  Marlboro' 
Academy,  "  because  the  free  school  in  said  county  did  not  afford  sufficient  encourage- 
ment for  a  master." 

POST  REVOLUTIONARY  ACTION. 

The  war  of  the  Revolution  had  hardly  ended  and  peace  spread  its  wings  over  the  land 
again,  before  the  Kent  County  Free  School,  with  its  lands  and  funds,  was  turned  over 
to  Washington  College,  Chestertown,  chartered  in  1782  and  organized  1783.  In  the 
same  year,  1782,  the  lands  and  funds  of  Talbot  County  Free  School  were  transferred 
to  the  same  college,  which  had  £10,000  subscribed  for  its  establishment  and  was 
promised  by  legislative  enactment,  1784,  £1,250  annually  toward  its  support. 

At  the  same  session,  (1784,)  and  as  a  part  of  the  same  measure,  was  passed  '*An  act 
for  founding  a  college  on  the  western  shore  of  this  State,  and  constituting  the  same, 
together  with  Washington  College  on  the  eastern  shore,  into  one  university  by  the 
name  of  the  University  of  Maryland." 

The  new  college  was  to  be  called  St.  John's,  was  desired  to  have  its  location  at 
Annapolis,  and,  hke  the  other,  was  to  afford  equal  privileges  to  all  religious  denomina- 
tions, either  as  students  or  professors.  Before  its  organization  it  was  to  have  £13,000 
subscribed  and  paid  to  it,  and,  if  Annapolis  was  chosen  as  its  site,  was  to  have  4  acres 
of  public  ground  within  the  city,  and  was  promised  £1,750  of  public  money  annually 
for  salaries. 

It  was  further  enacted  "  that  the  said  two  colleges,  viz,  Washington  College  on  the 
eastern  shore  and  St.  John's  College  on  the  western  shore,  shall  be,  and  thev  are 
hereby  declared  to  be,  one  university,  by  the  name  of  the  University  of  Maryland, 
whereof  the  governor  of  the  State  for  the  time  being  shall  be  chancellor,  and  the 
principal  of  one  of  said  colleges  shall  be  vice-chancellor,  either  by  seniority  or  electioo, 
according  to  such  rule  or  by-law  of  the  university  as  may  afterward  be  made  in  that 
case." 

Now  begins  the  policy  of  dispersion,  which  has  been  so  prejudicial  to  the  educa- 
tional interests  of  the  State.  Had  the  original  plan  been  kept  up,  there  might  have 
been  two  good,  efficient,  well  endowed  colleges,  one  on  the  eastern  and  one  on  the 
western  shore,  and  one  first  class  academy  in  each  county,  all  supported  by  the  State  ; 
and  when,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  the  common  school  system  came  into  operation,  yve 
should  have  had  a  harmonious  system,  every  link  in  the  chain  complete.  Unfortu- 
nately the  opposite  counsel  prevailed,  the  interests  of  the  StAte  being  subordinated  to 
local  demands,  conveniences,  and  prejudices.  Thus,  in  1799,  £500  were  withdrawn 
from  the  donation  of  £1,250  granted  *^  annually  forever''  to  Washington  College,  and 
an  annual  donation  of  (800  made  to 'each  of  the  academies  named:  Washington 
Academy,  Somerset  County  ;  Talbot  County  Academy,  not  yet  established,  but  incor- 

S orated  by  an  act  passed  in  the  following  session  ;  Charlotte  Hall  School,  Frederiok 
onnty  SchooL  and  an  academy  to  be  erected  in  Baltimore  or  Harford  County.  This 
is  the  origin  of  the  '*  academic  donations  "  still  paid  in  the  State  under  one  form  or 
other. 

Following  up  the  dispersion  and  starvation  policy,  commenced  in  1799,  the  general 
assembly,  in  1805,  repealed  the  law  by  which  Washington  College  drew  £1.250  (it  had 
previously  been  reduced  to  £750)  and  St.  John's  College  £1,750  annually  fh>m  the 
public  treasury ;  and  ordered  that  said  sum  should  ''remain  in  the  treasury,  subject  to 
the  appropriation  of  the  legislature  to  literary  purposes,  and  for  disseminating  learning 
in  the  several  counties  of  the  State." 

The  same  act  also  repealed  the  act  by  which  the  two  colleges  named  were  united  in 
'  one  university.  So  ended  what  promised  to  be  <'  the  University  of  Maryland,"  although 
the  name  may  be  found  on  paper  to  this  day.  In  1812  a  new  charter  was  granted  to 
the  College  of  Medicine  of  Maryland,  authorizing  the  college  to  annex  to  itself  three 
other  colle^  or  faculties,  divinity,  law,  and  arts  and  sciences,  and  constituting  the 
four  faculties  into  a  university,  to  be  known  as  the  University  of  M»^land :  but  with- 
out money  the  new  university  had  a  hard  struggle  for  existence.  Two  of  the  fiaoul- 
ties  are  still  alive,  medicine  and  law,  but  there  is  no  university. 

THB  LOTTKRY  BiAlOA. 

For  years  after  the  dispersion  of  pledged  funds  there  seems  to  have  been  no  general 
educational  movement  of  any  importance.    Academies  and  charity  schools  started  up 
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ken  tnd  there,  as  circiimstanoee  demandedi  flourished  for  a  season,  and  then  expired* 
Appropriations  were  made  by  the  Legislature,  reduced,  increased,  withdrawn,  accord* 
ii^  to  the  whim  of  the  moment.  Finally  the  lottery  mania  took  possession  of  the  pnblio 
mind,  and  dozens  of  schools  sprang  up  under  the  delusiye  prospect  of  getting  yalua 
witboat  giving  an  equivalent. 

The  fim  lottery  authorized  by  the  State  of  Maryland  was  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
tiie  Zion  Church  congregation  of  Baltimore  County  to  complete  their  house  of  worship. 
On  the  same  day,  December  31, 1801,  was  passed  an  act  empowering  the  trustees  or 
Tiaitors  of  the  Frederick  Academy  to  raise  |3,500  by  lottery  for  the  benefit  of  that 
academy. 

Tbe  purposes  to  which  such  lotteries  were  applied  were  wonderfully  varied:  to 
boQd  a  church,  to  found  a  school,  to  purchase  a  fire  engine,  to  dispose  of  town  lots,  to 
baUd  wharves,  to  improve  streets,  to  dig  a  well,  to  build  a  bridge,  to  rebuild  a  steeple, 
to  lay  out  a  road,  to  build  an  arsenal,  to  endow  a  dispensary,  to  purchase  church  bells, 
to  purchase  a  library,  to  '^finish  and  complete  the  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral  in  the  city 
of  Baltimore.''  Amone  the  schools  founded  or  aided  by  lottery  schemes  may  be  named, 
in  addition  to  the  Frederick  County  School  already  mentioned,  Charlotte  Hall  School^ 
(1801  and  ldl7,)  Washington  Academy,  Somerset  County,  (1802,)  Baltimore  College, 
(1803,)  Bock  ville  Academy,  (1806,)  the  private  school  of  Be  v.  Samuel  Knox  in  Bal« 
timore,  (1806,)  St.  Mary's  College,  in  Baltimore,  (1806,)  Elkton  Academy,  for  purchas* 
ioK  philosophical  apparatus,  (1807,)  Denton  School,  Caroline  County,  (1808,)  Kmmitts- 
hnrg8chool,  Frederick  County,  (1808,)  The  Baltimore  Female  Academy,  (1809,)  Boons- 
horoogh  School,  Washington  County,  (1811,)  Coxe's  town  school,  Baltimore  County, 
(1812,)Hager8town  Academy,  (1813,)  Taneytown  School,  Frederick  County,  (1815,)  Bal« 
lingers  Creek  School,  Frederick  County,  (1815,)  West  Nottingham  Academy,  Cecil 
CooDty,  (1815,)  the  University  of  Maryland,  for  chemical  and  ouier  apparatus,  (1816,) 
Washington  College,  (1816,)  (Jecilton  school,  (1816,)  Bladensburg  Academy,  (1817,)  Free 
School  in  Prince  George's  (Jounty,  (1817.) 

Tbe  most  ambitious  of  these  schemes  was  ''An  act  for  the  encouragement  of  litera- 
ture," by  which  it  was  enacted,  February  6, 1817,  **  that  for  the  increase  of  the  school 
Aind  of  this  State  there  shall  be  raised  by  lottery  the  sum  of  $50,000  a  year  for  five 
■oeecasive  years,  if  practicable,"  The  school  fund,  however,  never  seems  to  have  pro- 
fited by  the  scheme,  nothing  from  this  source  belonging  to  tne  State. 

A 'school  fund  created. 

Id  1812  and  1813  an  important  step  toward  a  school  system  was  taken  by  the  creation 
of  "a  fond  for  the  establishment  of  free  schools."  This  consisted  of  a  tax  imposed 
opoD  the  banks  at  the  rate  of  20  cents  on  every  |100  of  the  capital  stock  of^each 
bank  actually  i»aid  in.  This  yielded  at  one  time  an  averM^  of  $20,000  annually,  and 
▼as  \jj  the  law  to  be  invested  in  bank  stock,  to  form  the  basis  of  a  permanent  fund. 
To  this  source  was,  in  1825,  added  the  interest  received  by  the  State  from  the  United 
States  on  advances  made  by  Maryland  during  the  war  of  1812.  And  finally,  in  1836, 
tbe  $274,451  received  and  to  be  received  on  account  of  the  State's  proportion  of  the 
nn^his  revenue  of  the  United  States,  was,  after  paying  the  interest  on  tne  public  debt 
m  the  expenses  of  the  government,  directed  to  be  deposited  in  bank  at  an  interest 
of  not  less  than  5  per  cent.,  and  have  its  interest  distributed  among  the  counties  and 
the  city  of  Baltimore  for  the  support  and  encouragement  of  common  schools.  In  1839 
aebange  was  made  by  substituting  $34,069  of  the  annual  revenue  derived  fi:om  the 
Baltimore  and  Washington  Bailroad  for  the  interest  on  the  surplus  revenue.  The  fund 
thus  created  was  not  held  by  the  State  permanently  for  annual  distribution  of  its  pro- 
ceeds, as  seemed  to  be  contemplated  by  the  law  of  1836,  but  was  distributed  among 
the  counties  and  the  city  of  Baltimore  in  the  shape  of  bank  stocks,  some  counties 
drawing  their  full  quota  at  once.  Some,  however,  preferred  to  leave  theirs  in  the 
tnasury,  and  draw  the  dividends  only. 

This  was  the  condition  of  things  up  to  1856.  Two  years  later  the  State  received 
hom  the  United  States,  for  moneys  advanced  in  the  war  of  1812,  $160,929,  which,  with 
aecamulated  interest,  amounted  to  $173,559  when  invested.  This,  by  authority  of  an 
iet  of  1%8,  was  devoted  to  the  school  fund,  the  interest  to  be  annually  distributed 
emoDg  the  counties  and  the  city  of  Baltimore,  according  to  their  representation  in  the 
twolwuseeof  the  general  assembly. 

A  GENERAL  SCHOOL  LAW. 

On  the  28th  of  February,  1826,  was  passed  tbe  first  general  and  uniform  public  school 
law  of  the  State,  a  measure  of  great  practical  merit  and  complete  in  all  its  details, 
bat  destined  to  faU  because  it  hi^l  to  be  submitted  to  tbe  popular  vote  in  every  county 
fiv  approval  and  after  that  was  dependent  on  district  taxation  for  its  support.  Some 
of  the  details  are  interesting  even  now.  There  was  to  be  a  State  superintendent  of 
pQhlie  instruction  appobited  by  the  governor.  The  superintendent  was  to  digest  and 
prepare  a  plan  for  the  public  instruction  of  youth  throughout  the  State,  for  tbe  organ- 
iiitioa  of  tbe  system  and  the  collection  and  management  of  the  revenues,  and  to  give 
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iDformation  to  the  legislatare  on  all  matters  appertaining  to  his  office.  The  jnstibeB  tfi 
the  levy  ooart  were  to  appoint  9  citizens  in  each  county  as  commissioners  of  sohoolB 
and  18  others  as  inspectors  of  primary  schools.  The  commissioners  irere  to  divide 
their  respective  counties  into  a  convenient  number  of  school  districts.  The  citiEens  of 
each  district  were  to  meet  once  a  year  to  elect  by  ballot  a  district  clerlE,  a  district  col- 
lector, and  3  school  trustees,  and  also  to  vote  a  tax  on  the  resident  inhabitants  of 
the  district  sufficient  to  purchase  a  school-house  site,  build  or  repair  the  house,  and 
furnish  it  with  fuel,  books,  stationery,  and  appendages.  The  duties  of  the  cleric,  ool- 
lectors,  and  trust^,  respectively,  were  strictly  defined.  It  was  provided  that  no 
teacher  should  be  employed  who  should  not  have  "  received  the  certificate  of  approba^ 
tion  from  the  inspectors  of  schools."  The  trustees  were  also  to  make  a  report  semi- 
annually to  the  commissioners  of  schools,  showing  the  length  of  time  the  school  had 
been  kept  open,  the  amount  of  money  received  by  them,  the  number  of  white  children 
taught,  and  the  number  of  white  children  between  the  ages  of  5  and  15  residing  in  the 
district.  The  money  received  from  the  State  treasury  as  a  quota  of  the  free  school 
fund  by  each  county  was  to  be  distributed  by  the  commissioners  among  the  school  dis- 
tricts in  proportion  to  the  number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  5  and  15  in  each. 
And  this  money  was  to  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  teachers'  salaries,  and  to  no  oth^ 
purpose.  The  certificate  of  qualification  was  to  be  given  to  teachers  only  after  exami- 
nation, and  the  form  of  the  certificate  was  prescribed.  If  trustees  employed  a  teacher 
without  a  certificate  he  could  claim  no  salary.  It  was  made  the  duty  of  the  inspectors 
to  visit  the  schools  once  a  quarter,  or  oftener,  to  examine  into  their  condition,  and  to 
give  advice  and  direction  to  the  trustees  and  teachers.  This  act  was  to  apply  to  the 
city  of  Baltimore,  if  the  mayor  and  city  council  did  not  establish  a  system  of  education 
for  the  city  within  five  years.  The  act  was  to  be  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  people  at 
the  next  general  election,  and  if  a  minority  of  votes  in  any  county  should  be  against 
it,  then  it  was  to  be  null  and  void  as  to  that  county. 

The  superintendent  of  publio  instruction  appointed  nnder  this  act  was  Littleton 
Dennis  Teackle.  He  made  a  report  to  the  legislature,  which  was  for  in  advance  of  the 
times,  for  he  was  a  man  of  great  intelligence  and  of  progressive  views,  and  then  dis- 
appeared, having  received  ai>parently  omy  (500,  by  legislative  act  of  March  15, 1828, 
'*  in  full  compensation  for  his  services  and  expenditures  as  superintendent  of  publio 
instruction.'' 

For  nearly  forty  years  after  this  tiie  counties  oontinded  to  flounder  in  a  sea  of  uncer- 
tainty, every  year  amending,  repealing,  or  reenacting  the  school  law  of  the  previons 
year.  To  inake  bricks  without  straw,  to  have  an  efficient  school  system  without  ade- 
quate taxation,  was  their  unacknowledged  desire.  Occasionally  a  county  emancipated 
itself  from  the  delusion,  but  in  1864  there  was  no  effective  system  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  city  and  the  county  of  Baltimore.  It  was  reserved  for  a  time  of  revolution ,  political, 
national,  and  social,  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  nnifbrm  and  permanent  free  public 
school  system. 

A  SECOND  GENERAL  LAW. 

The  constitutional  convention  of  1664,  for  the  first  time,  placed  the  subject  of  educa- 
tion in  the  organic  law  of  tlra  Btate.  The  eighth  artide  of  this  instrument  required 
the  governor  to  appoint  a  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction, one  of  whoeedntieB 
it  was  to  report  to  the  general  assembly  a  tmiform  system  of  public  schtiols.    This 

Xrt  was  to  be  the  law  of  the  State  in  case  the  general  assembly,  at  its  first  session 
r  the  adoption  of  the  constitntiou,  should  fkH  to  provide  a  uniform  system  of  free 
pnblic  schools.  The  constitution  required  a  school  to  be  kept  open  and  supported, 
free  of  expense  for  tuition,  in  each  school  district  for  at  least  six  months  in  the  year* 
and  for  this  purpose  the  general  assembly  was  required  to  levy  an  annual  school  tax 
of  not  less  than  10  cents  on  each  $100  of  taxable  property  throughout  the  State.  It 
also  provided  that  the  general  assembly  should,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  perma- 
nent school  fhnd,  levy  an  annual  tax  of  not  less  than  5  cents  on  every  $100  of  taxable 
property,  which  should  be  invested  by  the  treasurer  until  it  should  amount  to  $6,000,000, 
but  this  clause  was  never  carried  into  efieot. 

Kev.  Libertus  Van  Bokkelen  was  appointed  superintendent  of  publio  instruction 
nnder  this  constitution.  He  reported  to  the  general  assembly  the  draft  of  a  public 
school  law,  which  was  adopted  as  the  basis  of  legislation,  and,  with  some  alterations, 
became  the  law  of  the  State  July  10, 1865. 

Under  this  system,  the  supervision  of  public  education  was  vested  in  a  State  board 
of  education,  consisting  of  the  governor,  the  State  superintendent  appcMuted  by  the 
governor,  the  lieutenant  governor,  and  the  speaks  of  the  house  of  deieffates ;  and  in 
boards  of  school  commissioners  for  the  city  of  Baltimore  and  for  eacm  county,  the 
school  commissioners  of  the  city  to  be  appointed  by  the  mayor  and  city  council  and  those 
of  the  counties  to  be  appointed  by  the  State  board  of  education.  The  State  board  was 
authorized  to  sux>ervise  all  collcffesand  schoolsreceiving  Statedonations,  to  select  a  oni- 
form  series  of  text  books  for  use  m  public  schoolsand  high  schools,  and  to  make  contracts 
for  the  purchase  of  the  same ;  to  issue  a  unifoirm  code  of  by-laws  for  the  government 
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«f  tonnty  sebool  boards  and  public  acbools ;  to  appoint  tbe  profesaon  of  tbe  State  nor- 
Ml  iobool,  and  to  appoint  and  remoTe  (for  canBe)  the  county  school  oommissioners. 

Tbe  State  superintendent  iras  required  to  Tisit  each  county  annually,  to  confer  irith 
the  aobool  commissioners,  to  inspect  schools,  to  hold  teachers' institutes,  and  to  address 
labile  meetings  on  educational  topics.  He  was  required  to  make  an  annual  report  to 
iheKoveflMff  of  the  condition  of  the  schools  and  colleges  and  ail  matters  relating  to 
bis  olBoe.  He  was  autdiorized  to  eive  certificates  of  qualifioation  to  teachers,  to  annul 
the  sune  far  cause,  and  to  decide  all  controversies  and  disputes  arising  under  the 
whool  law. 

Tbe  sebool  oommissioners  of  each  county  (appointed  by  the  State  board  of  ednca- 
tion)  were  to  hold  ofiBce  four  years,  each  commissioner  to  have  the  special  charge  of  a 
sunber  of  school  districts,  not  less  than  15.  A  president  of  each  board  was  to  be 
ippointed  by  the  State  board  of  education,  to  perform  the  general  duties  of  county 
soperintendent.  Each  school  commissioner,  actinff  for  his  own  district,  was  to  emplov 
teseheiB,  to  yisit  the  schools,  to  take  cbarse  of  the  school  property,  to  purchase  fuel, 
iod  to  cause  instruction  to  be  giyen  in  each  school  district  for  at  least  six  months  in 
enry  year.  Tbe  schools  were  to  be  free  to  all  white  youth  between  tbe  ages  of  6  and 
15.  Ample  provision  was  made  in  this  law  for  high  schools,  a  State  normal  school, 
teachers^ institutes,  and  teachers'  associations.  To  set  this  machinery  goine  and  keep 
it  nmninf;,  an  annual  State  tax  was  levied  of  15  cents  on  each  $100  of  taxable  property 
tineoghont  the  State.  This  law,  which  went  into  operation  on  July  10, 1866,  continued 
tm  the  1st  <rf  April,  186a  

STILL  AKOTHEB  LA.W. 

The  school  law  of  1865  was  regarded  bv  many  as  a  revolutionary  measure,  and, 
thoo^  its  merits  were  acknowledged  by  all  candid  and  intelligent  persons,  yet  when 
a  ebuige  took  change  in  the  politics  of  the  State  the  dominant  party  demanded  its 
repeal;  but  the  constitution  of  1867,  equally  with  that  of  1864,  guaranteed  to  the 
people  of  Maryland  ''a  thorough  and  efiicient  system  of  free  public  schools,"  and  a 
new  law  to  this  effect  was  passed  the  next  year. 

The  aim  of  the  law  of  1868  was  to  accomplish  the  same  results  as  the  preceding  law, 
hot  by  means  of  different  machinery ;  many  of  the  differences  were  more  apparent 
than  real  If  any  principle  governed  the  legislature,  it  seemed  to  be  a  desire  to  bring 
the  ichools  nearer  to  the  people  by  making  the  offices  elective.  The  board  of  connt^ 
Behool  commissioners  (which  bad  formerly  been  appointed  by  tbe  State  board  of  edu- 
cation) was  composed  of  one  commissioner  for  each  election  district,  to  be  elected  by 
the  people  thereof  at  each  general  election  for  members  of  the  general  assembly.  For 
the  purpose  of  appointing  teachers  and  taking  care  of  school  property,  a  new  board 
▼as  created  callea  **  the  board  of  school-house  district  trustees."  It  consisted  of  three 
Biemben,  of  whom  one  was  the  school  commissioner  of  the  election  district  and  the  other 
two  elected  by  the  legal  voters  of  the  school  district.  The  State  board  of  education 
▼as  discontinued,  but  some  of  its  functions  were  assigned  to  the  trustees  of  the  State 
oomial  school.  The  State  superintendency  was  abolished  and  most  of  the  duties  of 
the  office  transferred  to  the  principal  of  the  State  normal  school,  who  was  ordered  to 
have  the  general  superintendence  of  all  the  public  schools  in  the  State.  The  office  of 
coQDty  superintendent  was  continued  under  the  name  of  **  examiner,"  and  the  duties 
of  tr^surer  and  secretary  combined  with  it.  The  State  school  tax  Was  changed  from 
IS  to  10  cents  on  tbe  $100,  but  the  amount  of  revenue  was  not  diminished,  because  the 
baas  of  assessment  had  been  increased  in  tbe  same  proportion. 

The  appropriation  to  the  State  normal  school  was  raised  from  seven  to  eight  thou- 
taod  dollars,  and  appropriate  provision  was  made  for  teachers'  institutes  and  teachers' 
iMoeiations.  Under  this  law  the  schools  were  required  to  be  kept  open  ten  months 
io  tbe  year,  and  if  the  State  school  fund  proved  insnfficient  for  tiiis  purpose  in  any 
eeuaty,  **  toe  oonnty  commissioners  in  such  county  are  authorized  and  required  to 
levy  and  ccdlect  such  a  tax  upon  the  assessable  property  of  the  county  as  the  board  of 
eemi^  sebool  commissioners  shall  designate  as  sufficient  to  make  good  the  deficiency." 
The  city  of  Baltimore  is  practically  exempted  from  the  operation  of  the  law^  except 
•0  £tf  as  taxation  is  concerned.  This  law,  like  that  of  1865.  makes  no  provision  for 
the  education  of  the  colored  i»eople.  except  appropriating  the  total  amount  of  taxes 
psid  for  school  purposes  by  tbe  colored  people  to  the  funding  of  schools  for  col- 
ored children.  Any  school  district  or  any  county  is  authorized  to  levy  taxes  for  the 
ejection  of  school-houses,  for  the  establishment  of  hiffh  schools,  or  for  any  other  pur- 
pose that  may  tend  to  the  increase  of  educational  facilities. 

Tbe  administration  of  the  school  system  under  this  law  was  weaker  than  under  the 
pneeding,  owing  to  the  lack  of  a  strong  central  authority ;  but  it  raised  more  money, 
edoeated  ni6re  children,  kept  the  schools  open  a  longer  time,  and  excited  a  more  gen- 
eral popular  interest  in  public  education.  The  general  assembly  of  1870  repealed  the 
Isw  of  1866,  and  reSnacted  it,  with  some  amendments  which  were  improvements  and 
eome  which  were  not.  By  the  new  law  the  State  board  of  education  was  restored  un- 
der tbe  name  of  State  school  commissioners.    This  board  consisted  of  the  principal  of 
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the  State  normal  school  and  four  persona  selected  by  the  eovemor  from  among  the 
presidents  and  examiners  of  the  several  county  boards.  The  daties  of  the  connty 
school  commissioners  remained  the  same,  bat  the  number  and  mode  of  appointment  were 
changed.  In  place  of  a  popular  election  they  were  appointed  by  the  iudges  of  the  circoit 
court,  and  instead  of  one  commissioner  from  each  election  distxict  there  were  to  be  five 
commissioners  In  the  large  counties  and  three  in  the  small.  The  school  district  board  was 
also  changed.  It  consisted  of  three  persons  appointed  bv  the  county  school  commie- 
sioners  annually.  Thus  the  elective  features  of  the  law  of  1868  were  abolished  and  the 
method  of  appointment  substituted.  The  duties  of  the  State  school  commissioners  were 
similar  to  those  of  the  old  State  board  of  education,  with  the  exception  of  the  appoint- 
ing  power.  The  State  school  tax  remained  the  same,  but  the  power  of  the  county 
school  commissioners  to  levy  a  county  school  tax  was  limited  to  10  cents  on  the  hun- 
dred dollars,  **  unless  the  county  commissioners  shall  approve  and  sanction  an  addi- 
tional tax."  Provision  was  made  for  the  first  time  for  giving  life  certificates  to  qualified 
teachers.  The  duties  of  the  county  examiner  were  more  clearly  defined  than  in  the  pre- 
ceding law.  The  appropriation  to  the  State  normal  school  was  increased  by  $1,500  m 
year.    The  provision  for  teachers'  institutes  and  teachers'  associations  was  continued. 

THB  FINAL  FORM  TAKEN. 

This  law  was  repealed  in  1872  and  reSnacted  with  unimportant  amendments.  The 
board  of  State  school  commissioners  is  continued  under  the  name  of  the  State  board  of 
education,  and  the  board  of  district  school  commissioners  under  the  name  of  district 
school  trustees,  but  no  change  is  made  in  their  duties  or  the  mode  of  appointment. 
The  only  new  feature  of  the  law  worthy  of  notice  is  the  provision  for  schools  for  col- 
ored children.  It  is  made  the  duty  of  the  county  school  commissioners,  in  each 
county,  to  establish  one  or  more  public  schools  in  each  election  district  for  all  colored 
youth  oetween  6  and  20  years  of  age,  to  which  admission  shall  be  free,  which  shall 
be  kept  ox>en  as  long  as  the  other  public  schools  of  the  same  countv,  wnioh  shall  be 
subject  to  the  same  mws  and  furnish  instruction  in  the  same  branches  as  the  schools 
for  white  children.    For  this  purpose  the  legislature  appropriated  $50,000  annually. 

The  general  assembly  of  1874  amended  several  sections  of  the  school  law  passeid  by 
its  predecessor.  The  governor  of  the  State  is  made  a  member  ex  officio  of  the  State 
board  of  education.  The  State  board  of  education  is  authorized  to  enact  by-laws  for 
the  administration  of  the  public  school  system,  and  to  suspend  or  remove  any  examiner 
or  teacher  who  may  be  found  inefficient,  incompetent,  or  immoral.  It  is  authorized 
to  add  to  the  subjects  in  which  teachers  are  required  to  be  Examined  such  other 
branches,  from  time  to  time,  as  may  seem  necessary.  Teachers'  certificates  are  limited 
to  six  months  when  first  issued,  but  may  be  extended  to  3  years,  if  the  connty  exam- 
iner, at  the  end  of  the  six  months,  approves  of  it.  The  power  or  appointing  teachers 
remains  in  the  board  of  district  trustees,  but  with  the  ]^roviso  that  the  appointment 
must  be  confirmed  by  the  board  of  county  school  commissioners.  The  appropriation 
for  the  support  of  the  State  normal  school  is  raised  to  $10,500.  The  annual  appropri- 
ation for  the  support  of  colored  schools  is  raised  frt)m  $50,000  to  $100,000.  This  pro- 
vision is  not  in  the  school  law,  but  in  the  regular  appropriation  bill. 

The  legislature  of  1876  made  no  change  in  the  school  law.  A  bill  for  the  purpose  of 
making  some  important  alterations  (not  improvements)  was  passed  by  the  house  of 
delegates,  but  was  not  acted  on  in  the  senate. 

ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION. 

SCHOOLS  FOR  COLORED  CHILDREN. 

It  appears  from  a  table  of  the  State  report  that  there  were,  for  the  colored  race,  309 
schools  in  1875-76,  with  347  teachers  and  18,134  enrolled  pupils.  The  amount  re- 
ceived from  appropriations  for  these  schools  was  $80,049;  less,  by  $1,121,  than  in  the 
previous  year.  The  expenditures  for  these  schools  amounted  to  $119,^^,  an  increase 
of  $206. 

THE  SCHOOLS  IN  GENERAL. 

The  state  board  say,  at  the  close  of  their  report,  that,  while  unable  to  point  to  any 
special  triumph  in  educational  work  to  mark  the  close  of  the  centennial  year,  they  yet 
are  glad  to  put  on  record  that  in  a  period  of  unexampled  industrial  depression,  when 
a  feeling  of  distrust  and  a  desire  for  retrenchment  marked  every  private  business  and 
every  institution,  the  schools  of  Maryland  took  no  step  backward.  On  the  contrary, 
though  there  may  have  been  some  backsliding  in  particular  places,  a  survey  of  the 
whole  field  shows  that  more  progress  has  been  made  and  larger  results  obtained  thaa 
in  any  previous  year  in  the  history  of  the  State. 

kindbroXrtbn. 

Three  schools  of  this  class,  all  in  Baltimore,  report  their  statistics  for  1876.  These 
may  be  found  in  Table  Y,  at  the  end  of  this  volume. 
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CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

BALTIMORS. 

Ofioen. — A  board  of  pablic  ficbool  commiseioDers  of  20  members^  ooe  from  each  ward 
of  the  city,  elected  apparently  for  4  years,  one-fourth  retiring  each  year.  Its  officers 
are  a  preBidenty  secretary^  superintendent,  and  assistant  superintendent  of  the  city 
leboola. 

AMiffies. —  PopnTation,  302^839;  children  of  school  age  in  1870,77,737;  number  of 
pnpilB  in  school  during  the  year,  47,194 ;  average  attendance,  24,381.  Number  of 
BeDoola,  119.  Number  of  teachers,  731.  Number  of  pupils  to  a  teacher,  based  on 
enrdment,  exdusive  of  special  teachers,  44.  Per  cent,  of  enrolment  on  population,  10.3 ; 
per  cent,  of  average  attendance  on  enrolment,  81.8.  Receipts  for  school  purposes,  $629,- 
832.13.  £xi>enditure8  for  schools  for  white  children,  $637,411.64 ;  for  colored,  $40,575.18. 
Total  current  expenditures,  $582,467.08 ;  total  expenditures,  including  amount  for  build- 
bn,  $677,986.82. 

Bimarlct, — ^The  system  of  instruction  Is  symmetrically  graded,  consisting  of  primary, 
grammar,  and  high  schools,  in  a  generally  satisfactory  condition.  The  number  of  pu- 
pik  has  increased  during  the  year,  and  the  grade  of  scholarship  has  advanced ;  the 
teachers  generally  performed  their  work  with  zeal  and  fidelity ;  new  school  buildings 
wer6  erected ;  some  of  the  defects  of  the  past  were  removed,  and  progress  was  made 
toward  the  removal  of  others.  A  higher  standard  of  examination  and  greater  pro- 
fiSeDcy  in  the  work  of  teachers  and  pupils  were  exacted,  and  merit  and  success  re- 
ceived a  proper  recognition. 

JfMic — ^Tne  importance  of  music  as  a  study  in  the  public  schools  was  recognized 
BMxre  than  30  years  ago,  when  it  was  placed  upon  the  schedule  of  studies.  In  1875  a 
oouiae  of  inatmction  was  adopted  in  the  primanr,  grammar,  and  high  schools  and  the 
Donual  class,  which  has  given  thoroughness  and  uniformity  to  this  department.  It  is 
ioperviaed  by  5  music  teachers,  who  regularly  visit  the  schools  assigned  them,  review 
and  instruct  each  class,  and  give  such  information  to  the  regular  teachers  as  may  be 
neeeas^y. 

Drwmna, — The  su^ect  of  drawing  also  received  the  earl^  attention  of  the  commis- 
•boen  of  schools.  In  1845  it  was  introduced  as  a  study  in  the  high  school  for  boys, 
and  in  ld65  in  that  for  girls,  one  teacher  attending  to  the  recitations  in  both  schools. 
In  1871  four  teachers  were  appointed  for  the  grammar  and  primary  schools ;  but  up 
to  1875  the  study  had  but  a  subordinate  place,  instruction  in  it  being  given  only  by 
the  special  teachers.  From  that  time  the  same  system  was  applied  to  drawing  that 
bad  been  snccessfuUy  adopted  with  reference  to  music,  instruction  being  given  in  all 
grades  of  the  schools  bv  the  regular  teachers,  under  the  supervision  and  instruction  of 
ipeeial  teachers.  €k>od  progress  has  since  been  made  in  the  study ;  the  system,  during 
ito  trial  year,  has  been  succ^sful  and  satisfEMtory,  and  the  expense  moderate. 

SAoolafor  colored  dhUdren. — During  the  year,  12  schools  for  colored  children,  having 
an  attendanoe  of  3,143  pupils,  were  taught  by  60  white  teachers.  The  large  mtgority 
fli  the  pupils  were  in  the  primary  department,  and  the  promotions  to  the  grammar 
Kd  were  not  as  numerous  or  rapid  as  was  desirable,  owing  to  the  irregular  attend- 
» of  the  pupils  and  their  inattention  to  study.  These  schools  are  classified  in  the 
s  manner  as  those  for  white  children,  and  are  under  the  charge  of  competent  and 
futhful  teachers.  Although  they  have  not  fully  accomplished  the  purpose  for  which 
they  were  organized,  owing  to  the  obstacles  mentioned,  yet,  it  is  remarked,  they  are 
mdoabtedly  of  great  benefit  both  to  those  who  attend  and  to  the  community  at  large, 
and  shoold,  therefore,  be  liberally  sustained. 

Somimg  schools, — Only  two  evening  schools  were  opened  last  year,  one  for  white,  the 
aiher  for  colored  children.  Owing  to  the  irregular  attendance  at  these  schools  the 
pnvious  year  and  their  generally  unsatisfactory  condition,  it  was  proposed  to  disoon- 
tiane  them  entirely  for  a  term ;  but  finally  these  two  were  opened  under  more  rigid 
rafea,  and  both  proved  very  successful,  the  attendance  of  the  pupils  being  regular  and 
their  conduct  good.  The  enrolment  was  333,  of  whom  200  were  colored  and  133 
white ;  the  average  attendance  was  228,  of  whom  141  were  colored  and  87  white. 

Otrmam. — ^There  are  in  the  system  5  English-German  schools,  with  an  attendance 
Coring  the  year  of  2,963  pupils,  an  increase  of  1,332.  These  schools  were  established 
in  1874  in  response  to  the  demand  of  many  prominept  citizens  and  patrons  for  Eofflish- 
GecBian  instruction.  It  was  deemed  inexpedient  to  introduce  the  study  in  the  schools 
as  BOW  organized,  and  therefore  separate  schools  were  established  in  which  instruction 
ii  given  to  the  pupils  in  both  languages.  These  schools  have  been  eminently  success- 
iaJaDd  have  grown  in  public  £Etvor  so  rapidly  that  it  has  been  impossible  to  furnish 
iraper  accommodation  for  the  large  number  of  children  applying  for  admission. 

High  ockools, — High  school  instruction  is  furnished  for  boys  m  the  Baltimore  City 
C^tee  and  for  girb  in  two  high  schools,  the  Eastern  and  Western.  A  majority  of 
&e  499  pupils  attending  the  college  last  year  were  graduates  of  the  grammar  schools, 
tet  the  nomber  admitted  from  private  schools  is  annually  increasing.  A  preparatory 
dmrtmenty  forming  an  intermediate  grade  between  the  grammar  schools  and  the 
aallegB,  was  organized  last  year.— (Report,  1875-'76,  of  board  of  commissioners  and  city 
apenntendent  of  instruction,  Henry  E.  Shepherd.)  ^  J  '^^"  "y  ^ ww^i^ 
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TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

PROPOSED  mfiW  AGENCY  FOR  TRAININa  TEACHERS. 

The  great  want  of  the  schools  in  Maryland,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  sa^s  the  State 
snperintendenl^  is  trained  teachers.  The  agencies  relied  on  to  give  this  training  are  the 
normal  school,  the  Educational  Joomal,  the  teachers'  institnto,  and  teachers'  associa- 
tions, bat  these  are  not  soffloient.  There  are  hnndreds  of  new  teachers  appointed 
every  year  in  this  State  who  have  never  been  bronght  under  the  influence  of  any  of 
them  and  who  cannot  be  thus  brought  except  by  some  kind  of  oompulsion.    As,  under 

E resent  circumstances,  every  teacher  cannotbe  a  graduate  of  a  normal  school,  Suiter- 
itendent  Newell  suggests  that  the  best  school  in  each  county  be  made  a  training 
school,  which  shall  be  brought  up,  in  methods  at  least,  to  the  level  of  modem  pedagog- 
ical science;  that  in  this  school  every  new  candidate  for  a  place  as  teacher, not 
trained  elsewhere,  be  required  to  spend  six  months  as  an  observer  and  assistant,  and 
that,  before  receiving  his  certificate,  he  be  examined  by  the  principal  and  certified  to 
the  county  examiner.— (State  report,  187&-76.) 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

State  NorfMl  Sehaol^  Bdliimare.—Thm  school,  establifthed  by  the  school  law  of  1866 
and  reorganized  under  the  law  of  1868,  has  now  taken  possession  of  its  new  building, 
which  is  admirably  adapted  to  its  use.  The  beauty  of  the  location  and  the  attractive 
appearance  of  the  building  are  noticed  by  all,  but  only  those  who  have  watched  the 
struggles  of  the  school  during  10  years  in  eramped  and  ill-arranged  quarters  can  ap- 
preciate the  relief  that  Is  now  felt. 

During  the  year  1875-^6  there  were  enrolled  806  pupils,  of  whom  190  were  women. 
At  the  commencement,  in  June,  1876,  there  were  21  students  graduated,  18  of  whom 
have  since  been  emplojed  as  teachers.  Since  the  organisation  of  the  school  there  has 
been  an  attendance  of  1,199  students,  215  of  whom  were  graduated.  It  is  estimated 
that  124  of  these  are  now  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State,  and  that  tba 
number  of  undeigfaduates  teaching  is  about  216.  The  course  of  study  lasts  from  2  to 
3  years.  Tuition  and  books  are  free  to  200  students,  eacUi  county  beine  entitled  to  send 
2  for  each  of  its  representatives  in  the  general  assembly.— (Report  of  State  superintend- 
ent and  catalogue,  1876-^6,  with  return  for  1876.) 

The  BiOtimore  Namud  School  for  the  EduotUion  of  Colored  TeadherB  reports  an  attend- 
ance in  1876  of  40  pupils  (10  men  and  30  women)  and  4  graduates,  of  whom  2  were 
teaching.  The  course  of  instruction  covers  4  yean.  Annual  expense  f(Hr  tuition,  $10 
to  $15.    Amount  of  State  appropriation  for  the  year,  $2,000.— (Return  for  1876.) 

StUmrdaif  Iformdl  Clam. —  In  fialtimore^  a  Saturday  normal  class,  with  a  course  of 
instruction  in  the  theory  and  practice  ot  teaching,  is  conducted  by  some  of  the  most 
efficient  teachers  in  the  employ  of  the  boards — (Cit^  report,  1875-76.) 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCmON. 

PUBLIC  mOH  SCHOOLS* 

The  State  superintendent's  report  for  1875-76,  as  published  in  the  Maryland  School 
Journal,  gives  no  account  of  the  public  hish  schools  of  the  State,  nor  can  anything  be 
positively  stated  regarding  them  beyond  tne  fact  of  their  existence  in  certain  towns, 
gained  from  the  superintendent's  report  for  1874-'75.  The  Baltimore  city  report  for 
1875-76  gives  the  attendance  at  the  two  high  schools  fbr  girls  in  that  city,  the  Eastern 
and  Western,  as  734,  while  at  the  Baltimore  City  College,  the  public  high  school  for 
boys,  there  were  430  pupils,  making  a  total  of  1.164.  The  full  course  of  5  years  in 
the  college  prepares  pupils  to  enter  the  Johns  Hopkins  University.  There  is  also  a 
supplementuy  course  of  1  year  for  business.  The  2  high  scho(^  for  girls  offer  a 
course  of  4  years,  comprising  English  and  belles  lettres,  mathematics,  natural  sci- 
ences, moral,  mental,  and  political  sciences,  vocal  music,  drawing,  French,  and  German, 
the  latter  being  optional. 

ACADBMDBS  A2n>  KINDBED  SBOONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

In  all,  39  schools  of  this  class  present  their  statistics  for  the  year  1876,  showing  204 
teachers  and  2,673  scholars,  559  of  whom  were  in  classical  studies  and  1^2  in  modem 
languages,  88  specifically  preparing  for  a  classical  course  in  college  and  24  for  a  soien- 
tifio  course,  while  58  had  entered  college  the  preceding  year.  In  19  of  these  schools 
instruction  was  given  in  drawing;  in  21  in  vocal  music;  in  19  in  instrumental  music ; 
16  report  means  of  illustration  and  experiment  in  chemistry ;  22  in  natural  philosophy : 
and  19  report  libraries  of  150  to  2,000  volumes,  the  total  number  of  volumes  in  tne  19 
being  27,175.— (Returns  to  Bureau  of  Education.) 

PBXPABATOBY  SCHOOLS  AND  DEFABTtOSSTS, 

Two  institutions  of  the  former  class  report  14  instructors  and  21  pupils,  19  prepar- 
ing for  a  classical  collegiate  course  and  2  for  a  scientii|q|. ,  JP^^yJt^d^     5  pupils  to 
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eoDage  tbe  meoedinff  year  and  12  to  soientiflo  aohoolB.    Oi^  1  lepoirto  ohemioal  and 
pbiloeophical  appan^nSy  with  a  library  of  2,500  volumes. 

Ftmv  departments  of  ooUeges  report  12  teaohersi  exclusive  of  the  ooUege  fibcnlties^ 
wit&  196  popilsy  61  preparing  for  a  classical  ooorse  in  college  and  71  for  a  scientifio 
ctmne.— (Retnms  for  1876.) 

BUSmsSS  COLLBQK. 

Om  snob,  in  Baltimore,  reports  7  teachers  and  341  students,  wiibont  olasrifioation  as 
to  tile  studies  pursued  by  these.  It  purports  to  teach  common  English  branches  and 
eoR^apondenoe,  penmanship,  book-keeping,  and  commeioial  law. — (Betum  for  1876») 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

JOHNS  HOPKINS  UNIVBRSITT. 

This  institution,  founded  at  Baltimore  in  1867  by  the  munificence  of  one  of  her  dis- 
tingniBhed  citizens,  Johns  Hopkins,  was  organized  and  commenced  work  during  the 
ls0t  year.  It  is  entirely  free  from  ecclesiastical  and  partisan  control,  and  is  otherwise 
estabDshed  on  a  broad  and  liberal  foundation,  although,  thus  far,  only  men  are  admit- 
ted to  its  privileges.  Mr.  Hopkins  has  here  establishedfor  Maryland,  by  his  sole  bounty, 
a  troe  university  of  the  bishest  order,  providing  for  it  such  an  endowment  as  the  newer 
States  have  not  equalled  by  their  munificent  land  nants  and  direct  appropriations. 
Its  productive  funds  amount  to  $3,000,000,  and  yield  an  annual  income  of  $180,000. 
Tuition  is  not  free,  except  to  those  holding  scholarships,  but  only  $80  a  year  is  charged. 
In  aooordance  with  the  founder's  request,  20  scholarships  are  £iven  to  students  in  Mary- 
land, North  Carolina,  and  VirgiDia,  who  are  found  *'  most  deserving  of  choice  because 
of  tiieir  character  and  intellectual  promise."  The  university  scholarships  differ  from 
tiicee  in  being  honors  won  at  examinations  and  open  to  competitors  from  any  place. 
Two  of  these  were  bestowed,  after  examination,  upon  graduates  of  Maryland  couegee. 
His  trustees  have  a^so  offidred  20  fellowships  or  graduate  scholarshins  to  graduates  of 
eoQeees  in  any  State,  to  be  bestowed  for  excellence  in  any  of  the  following  subjects: 
p]i0<Hogy,  literature,  history,  ethics  and  metaphysics,  political  science,  mathematics, 
engineering,  physics,  chemistry,  and  natural  history.  These  fellowships  yield  $500 
UBuaDy  and  are  renewable.  Out  of  152  api^icants,  107  eligible  candiaates  were  se- 
lected, comprising  mdnates  from  46  different  oolleges.  Their  am>Uoations  were  r^erred 
to  speeialistB  in  ^loh  department,  who  examined  carefully  the  clahns  of  the  candidates 
and  rsported  to  the  trusts.  Tne  successful  competitors  in  1876  represent  Amherst, 
Iowa,  Yale,  LA&yette^  Harvard,  Princeton,  Colombia,  Randolph  Macon,  and  Concordia 
Colleges,  the  Universities  of  Virginia  and  Oalifomia,  and  the  Maasaohusetts  Institute 
of  T^nology. 

It  was  not  expected,  or  indeed  desired,  that  the  number  of  students  would  be  large 
during  the  earlier  years  of  the  university.  Of  the  89  registered  in  1876, 54  had  already 
Tsesived  academic  degrees;  12  matriculated  for  tbe  Mchelor's  degree,  and  23  wero 
iseeived  as  special  students.  No  preparatory  department  has  been  organised  and  none 
is  contemplated. 

A  Dsefui  and  really  valuable  library ,^  though  only  of  a  preliminary  kind,  has  been 
opened  to  tbe  students,  and  the  work  of  building  and  furnishing  the  laboratoriea  is 
tpiico^  on  with  cautious  speed.  A  number  of  afternoon  lectures  biave  been  delivered, 
whaSi  combine  to  a  certain  extent  the  attractiveness  of  popular  discourses  with  tiie 
jnoiMon  of  university  teaching.  The  work  of  the  first  year,  however,  is  meant  to  be 
psrdy  tentative.  The  university  does  not  oommit  itself,  at  present,  to  details.— -(Cat- 
ilsgae  and  return  for  1876,  and  report  of  State  superintendent,  1875-^6.) 

OTHKB  COLLEGBS. 

t^nderick  College,  Frederick  City,  (non-sectarian,)  chartered  in  1763  and  organized  in 
1797,  has  been  in  successful  operation  for  79  years.  There  are  at  present  3  departments, 
the  classical,  the  mathematical  and  higher  English,  and  the  elementary  JSngUsh. — 
(Catalogue,  ISTS-^^) 

Loyola  Ckillefe,  Baltimore,  (Roman  Catholic^)  was  organized  as  a  college  in  1853.  Its 
ooQise  of  studies  occupies  7  years  aud  embraces  geography^  history,  book-keeping,  the 
Ba^^rii,  French,  Latin,  and  Greek  languages,  literature,  elocution,  rhetoric,  mathe- 
iMmes,  physics,  chemistry,  logio,  metaphysTcs,  and  ethics.— (Catalogue,  1875-76,  and 
retam  for  1876.) 

ift.  8L  Mwnfe  CoOege.  near  Emmitsbnrffh,  (Roman  Catholic,)  was  founded  by  Rev. 
Mn  Dnbc^s,  afterwards  bishop  of  New  York,  in  1803.  The  studies  necessary  for 
mdnalion,  including  a  thorough  course  of  English  literature,  occupy  J  years,  those  in 
«e  pr^miatory  department  tcom  2  to  3.— (Saber's  Catholie  Directory,  p.  21  of  adver- 
titanients.) 

Soek  HW  CoUege,  Ellioott  City,  (Roman  Catholic,)  organized  in  1857,  comprises 
MQettele  and  preparatory  departments,  the  former  having  3  oonrses  of  studies,  com- 
-^-^  %  seienmc,  and  iOaaBicaL— (Catalogue,  1875-76.) 
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8t,  Charles  College,  EUicott  City,  (Roman  Catholic,)  is  the  olassical  departmeiit  of 
St.  Mary's  Theological  Seminary  at  Baltimore. 

St.  John^a  College,  Annapolis,  (non-sectarian,)  established  in  1784  and  endowed  hy 
the  State,  receives  from  it  an  appropriation  of  $25,000  annually,  of  which  $10,000  is  (or 
the  board  of  50  State  stndents.  The  departments  are  preparatory  and  collegiate,  the 
latter  embracing  3  conrses,  a  re^lar  aciademic,  a  select,  and  a  poet  graduate  oonne. 
The  degree  of  master  of  arts  is  conferred  only  on  snch  gradoates  of  the  regular 
academic  course  as  shall  pursue  this  post  graduate  course  for  2  years  at  the  college  or 
elsewhere.  In  the  regular  academic  course  there  are  the  following  departments:  in* 
/  cient  languages,  modern  languages,  mathematics,  natural  science,  mental,  moral,  and 
social  science,  and  history  and  the  English  language  and  literature.— -(Catalogoa, 
1g75-^6.) 

WaehingUm  College,  Chestertown,  (non-sectarian,)  organized  in  1782,  has  preparatory 
and  collegiate  departments.  The  visitors  of  this  college  report  an  increasing  publu 
interest  in  it  throughout  the  Eastern  Shore.  The  15  l^meficiary  students  provided  for 
under  the  acts  of  1856  and  1874  were  all  in  attendance  in  1875--'76,  and  gave  evidence 
of  the  benefits  of  the  system.— (Report  of  State  superintendent,  1875-^6,  and  letmn 
for  1876.) 

Western  Maryland  College,  Westminster,  (Methodist  Protestant,)  unlike  any  of  the 
colleges  before  mentioned,  admits  both  sexes.  The  course  of  study,  however,  is  not 
the  same  for  both,  the  young  women  completing  Uieirs  in  3  years,  while  that  for  the 
young  men  extends  over  the  usual  collegiate  4  years.  Both  sexes  have  the  same  in- 
structors, yet  the  two  departments  are  kept  entirely  separate.  There  is  a  preparatoiy 
department  and  a  theological  course.— -(Catalogue,  1875-76,  and  return  for  1876.) 

StaOsties  of  universitiee  and  colleges,  1876. 
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SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 


0CIXNGB. 

The  Maryland  Agrieuliurdl  College,  at  College  Station,  Prince  George's  County»  re* 
ports  a  year  of  good  work,  with  improying  prospects,  its  onatnisation  complete  in  evecy 
particular,  and  its  condition  very  far  supenor  to  last  year.  The  branches  of  study  tan^^ 
are  grouped  under  the  following  departments :  (1)  civil  engineering  and  astronomy  fm 
English  literature,  moral  philosophy,  and  history;  (3)  pure  mathematios;  (4)  physios 
and  applied  mathematios;  (r>)  agriculture,  architecture,  and  drawing;  (6)  ohemlstiy 
and  natural  history ;  and  (7)  ancient  and  modem  languages.  AgriOTltare,  howeTSf^ 
is  to  be  made  the  leading  feature  of  the  course,  which  requires  4  years  for  oompleiioiL 
Tuition  is  free  to  stndents  ftom  the  State ;  to  others  there  is  a  charge  of  950  ammally.— 
(Report  of  State  superintendent  and  college  oatalogne,  1875-76,  and  return  for  1876L) 

The  United  States  NawU  Academy,  at  Annapolis,  was  founded  in  the  year  1845,  bj  Hoa. 
GeorgeBanoroftySeoretaiyoftheNaTy,  in  the  administration  of  James  K.PoUk    Tba 

uiyiiizeu  uy  >^j  v^v^'pt  iv^ 
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oonne  of  stndy,  as  at  present  organized,  extends  over  6  years,  and  embraces  English 
eomposition  and  histoiy,  French,  Spanish,  drawing,  applied  mathematics,  astronomy, 
electricity,  ship  building,  naval  and  infantry  tactics,  public  law,  navigation,  light  and 
heat,  steam  engineering,  ordnance  and  armor,  seamanship,  and  naval  architecture.  The 
requirements  tor  admiHsion  are  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  fundamental  £n- 

glisb  branches.  The  number  of  cadet  midshipmen  allowed  at  the  academy  is  1  for  every 
[ember  and  Delegate  of  the  House  of  Bepresentatives,  recommended  by  the  Member 
or  Delegate  from  actual  residents  of  bis  district ;  1  for  the  District  of  Columbia ;  and 
10  appointed  annually  at  large  by  the  President  of  the  United  States. — (Catalogue, 
1876-77.) 

THEOLOGY. 

Cmfmiary  Biblical  Institute,  Baltimore,  (Methodist  Episcopal,)  embraces  theological 
normal,  and  preparatory  departments,  and  receives  both  sexes.  Normal  students  are 
required  to  pursue  the  same  biblical  studies  with  those  in  the  theological  department. 
Tuition  is  free  to  candidates  for  the  ministry  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  The 
instirate  is  supported  entirely  by  contributions  from  the  church.  The  biblical  course 
of  instruction  lasts  three  years.---(  Circular  and  catalo^e,  1875,  and  return  for  1876.) 

Mi,  St.  CUmen^B  College,  Ilchester,  (Boman  Catholic,)  organized  in  1868,  reports  a 
five  years'  coarse  in  theology,  and  Woodstock  College,  at  Woodstock,  (Boman  Cath- 
olic,) a  theological  course  of  7  years. — (Beturns  for  1876.) 

LAW. 

The  Law  School  of  the  University  of  Maryland  is  now  in  successful  operation  and  is 
making  satisfactory  progress.  Its  course  lasts  2  yeArs,  and  it  graduated,  in  1876, 29 
itadents. — ( Circular  and  return  for  1876.) 

MEDICIN1E. 

The  College  of  Phyeidans  and  Surgeone,  Baltimore,  announces  through  its  faculty  a 
eontinoed  and  iocreasing  success.  Clinical  illustration  and  didactic  instruction  are 
eloeely  united.  A  special  feature  is  the  establishment  of  an  obstetric  clinic  in  con- 
nection with  the  college,  claimed  to  be  a  much  needed  reform  in  the  system  of  med- 
ical education  io  this  country.  The  course  lasts  two  year8.~(Catalogue,  1874-^5,  and 
retom  for  1876.) 

He  Sdiool  of  MeMdne  of  the  Unirereity  of  Maryland,  Baltimore,  also  gives  clinical 
teaching  an  important  place  in  the  plan  of  instruction.  The  university  hospital,  other- 
wiae  known  as  the  Baltimore  Infirmary,  is  the  largest  institution  for  the  care  of  the  sick 
m  the  city.  It  embraces  a  gynflsoologioal  department,  and  also  one  in  which  fftoilities  ara 
offered  for  giving  instruction  in  obstetrics. 

The  medical  depatriment  of  WaeUngUm  TJn^etrtity,  Baltimore,  reports  a  two  years^ 
Morse  of  profeasional  instruction.  As  a  oondition  of  an  appropriation  made  by  the  leg- 
ialtturs  of  Mwyland,  1  student  from  each  senatorial  distnct  is  received  free  of  charge 
for  tuition.  The  hospital  owned  by  the  school  has  become  virtually  the  casualty  bos  • 
vital  of  the  city,  and  all  cases  of  accident  brought  to  it  are,  when  practicable,  treated 
u  the  presence  of  the  class. — (Circular,  catalogue,  and  return  for  1876.) 

DBMTI8TBT* 

BMmore  CoUege  of  Dmtdl  Surgery^  which  claims  to  be  the  oldest  and  for  many 
yean  the  only  dental  college  in  the  world,  has,  during  the  past  forty  yem,  graduated 
■mlv  800  atodentB.  It  now  occupies  ihib  new,  elegant,  and  commodious  building 
completed  for  ite  nse  in  1875.  The  plan  of  instmotion  is  thoroughly  practical,  while 
Mnfhl  attention  is  given  to  elementary  and  theoretical  8nbiectB.'--(Cataloffae»  1876.) 

TkeUarylmd  DemUU  CoUege,  Baltimore,  also  claims  to  offer  an  eminentFy  practical 
MQTMof  instmoticm.  Lectures,  both  didactic  and  clinical,  are  delivered  daUy,  while 
the  infirmary,  under  the  charge  of  the  clinical  professor  and  demonstratorck  is  open 
Coring  the  entire  year.  Diplomas  are  conferred  upon  examination  when  merited,  but 
theeudidate  for  graduation  must  be  21  years  of  age.— (Catalogue,  1876.) 
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«  Also  16,000  from  State  appropriation.  c  Aleo  36  in  a  normal  department. 

irSociety  lihrary.  d  Yalne  of  apparatna  and  apetdmena. 

SPECIAL  INSliiUCTION. 


KDUCATION  OF  THB  BUND. 

Th*  MaiykMid  Institiition  far  the  Instniotioo  of  the  Blind,  at  B«]|iiBoxe^  tiBce  Ui 
flnt  openiDffy  in  1854,  hM  had  mider  its  ohaigo  aboot  171  pupils.  All  of  these  have  »- 
oeived  beiie%,and  many  of  them  haye  been  raised  ^om  a  positioii  of  ahaost  abnliito 
depeadeDee  to  one  of  eomparatlTe  helpf  alness  and  oheetfmnesa.  One  ia  a  pTti4^"C 
lawyer,  another  a  sneoessfnl  &rmer,  another  a  student  of  diyinity,  another  a  piano 
inner,  otheia  mnsie  teaehers,  broom  makers,  &o.  The  stndiea  pnEsned  are  reaoing, 
spelling,  wiitinff,  both  with  tiie  pencil  and  in  the  point  system ;  mental  and  wntteo 
arithmetio,  algM>ra,  physical  and  desoriptive  geography,  ancient  and  modem  histoiy, 
English  grammar,  rhetoric,  oomposition,  and  declamation.  Tlie  masical  department 
oocapies  an  important  place  in  the  course  of  stad  v.  Special  attention  has  been  paid  to 
piano  tuning  and  i*epairing,  which  must  eyentQaliy  become  one  of  the  most  profitabls 
occupations  for  the  olind.  Mattress  making  and  chair  caning  are  being  taught  the 
boys,  and  the  girls  are  learning  sewing,  knitting,  crocheting,  bead  work,  and  the  use 
of  sewinff  machines.  There  is  a  library  of  125  volumes.  The  State  appropriatioa  ix 
the  year  1876  was  $12,87&.  Number  of  pupils,  50. — (Catalogue,  1875-^6,  and  retoni, 
1876.) 

EDUCATION  OF  THS  DKAF  AND  DUBfB. 

The  Maryland  Institution  fbr  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  at  Frederidc, 
founded  in  1867,  is  under  the  control  of  a  board  of  directors  appointed  by  the  State 
for  life.  There  are  91  pupils  and  9  professors  and  instructors,  one  of  whom  is  a  semi- 
mute.    Binoe  the  foundation  of  the  institution  178  have  been  under  instruction.   Hie 
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branchee  taught  are  com|)08itioD,  grauimar,  history,  geography,  antlimetio,  and,  to  a 
limited  Domoer,  the  higher  English.  There  is  a  library  ot  2,000  volanies.  The  instit  n- 
tiOQ  owns  10  acres  of  laod,  wnich,  wuh  buildings,  &o.,  is  valued  at  $250,000.  The 
State  i4>propriation  for  the  past  year  was  $27,000.  A  beque-^t  was  left  tue  iu^titntion 
by  the  late  Benjamin  Reigle,  of  Hagerstown,  which,  when  the  estate  i-}  settled,  will,  it 
is  believed,  amount  to  $10,000  or  1 12,000.— {Heturu  tor  1876.) 

EDUCATION  OF  COLORED  BLIND  AND  DEAF  MUTES. 

Ad  institation  for  the  education  of  the  colored  blind  and  deaf  mutts  was  founded  at 
Baltimore  in  1H72,  and  is  under  the  control  of  a  joint  committee  of  the  directors  of  the  • 
two  institutions  for  the  blind  and  ibr  the  deaf  and  dumb  whites.  The  work  performed 
is  similar  to  that  of  the  parent  institnrioos,  and  is  directed  with  a  view  to  the  future 
welfare  and  rap^rt  of  the  inmates.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary  education  given  in 
the  sehool  room,  instruction  is  furnished  in  broom  making  and  other  employments,  from 
which  some  revenue  is  derived  for  the  institution.  The  State  appropriation  during 
1876  was  18,500 :  number  of  pupils,  17;  value  of  grounds,  buildings,  and  apparatus, 
$18,000. — (Special  return,  1876,  and  report  of  institution  for  the  blind.) 

OBITUARY  RECORD. 

THREE  DECEASED  EXAltflNERS. 

The  State  board  says  in  its  report,  (p.  15 :)  **  We  have  to  deplore  the  loss  by  death 
during  the  past  year  of  three  faithful  punlic  servants :  Mr.  William  H.  Perveil,  exam- 
iner in  Anne  Amndel  County ;  Dr.  Samuel  Kepler,  examiner  in  Baltimore  County,  and 
Mr.  Benjamin  Tippett,  examiner  in  St.  Mary's  County.  Varying  in  their  gifts  and 
opportunities,  they  all  i^eed  in  commanding  the  respect,  esteem,  and  confidence  of 
toe  board,  and  the  gratitude  of  their  fellow  citizens  for  their  labors  in  the  cause  of 
education.    '  They  leet  from  their  labors,  and  their  works  do  follow  them.' " 

LIST  OF  SCHOOL  OFFICIALS  IN  MARYLAND. 

[All  term*  fh>m  Jaiiiiary  1, 1876,  to  January  1, 1879.] 
Hon.  M.  A.  Nbwbll,  StaU  w^^efintendent  o/pubHe  inttrveti<m,~BaUimore, 


8TATB  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 


Members. 


Po8t.offioe. 


Hk  exoeDeiiey  John  Lee  Carroll,  governor,  ex  officio,  prettident . . 
Bm.  M.  A.  Newell,  aeoretary  and  ex  officio  State  saperintendent. 

Dr.  IL  J.  Stone 

P.AWitmer 

Dr.  William  M.  Hardy 

J.P.B.GUlii8 


Annapolis. 

Baltimore. 

Aqoasco. 

Hagerstown. 

Clarkeville. 

Whaleyville. 


COUNTT  EXAMINSBS. 


County. 

Examiner. 

Po8tK>ffloe. 

AlfeflUIT 

Georse  G-.  McEav.. 

Cnmberland. 

Ane  Arondel 

William  Harwood 

Annapolis. 
Towsontown. 

BAlthDore 

Dr.  Samnel  Keplor* 

Rev.  Samnel  Comelins 

Catrert 

Prince  Frederick. 

Carollae 

Rev.  Oeoree  F.Beaven 

Hillsboro*. 

CmM 

J.M-Newaon 

Westminster. 

Cccfl 

Rev.  John  Sqaier 

Port  Deposit. 
Port  Tobacco. 

Ottilea 

George  M.  Lloyd 

Dofcheater  

Dr.  Jamee L.  l^rvan 

Cambridce. 

Frederick 

Daniel  T.  Lakin 

Frederick. 

Garrett 

A  Matthew*! 

Grantsville. 

Harford 

William  H.  Harlan 

Bel  Air. 

Howard 

Dr.  William  H.  Hardv 

ClarksvlUe. 

Scat 

£.F.  Perkins *. 

Cbestertown. 

MaatjEOiDCTy 

Jamea  Anderson ., 

Dr.  M.J.  Stone 

Rockville. 

PHaee  Oeot]ge*a 

Aqoasco. 
Centreville. 
Princess  Anne^ 

Qaeea  Aiuie'a 

James  W.  Thompson 

William  E.  Jonee 

SStrt^.V/.v....::.::;;: 

StMarr's 

George  Thomas 

TaiK7..;;::...: 

Alex.  Chaplain i  Easton. 

P.A-Witmfr Hagerstown. 

George  W.  M.  Cooper I  Salisbnry. 

George  M.  Upshar Snow  Hill, 

^MhtBston 

wta«sr^     :::::::;: 

Wweeater 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 

SUMMARY  OF  STATISTICS. 


1874-75. 

1875-76. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

Children  of  school  aire,  (5-15 ) 

294,708 

302, 118 

216.861 

2,383 

32.986 

16.368 

1,169 
8.047 
9,216 
1.792 
525 
$88  37 
35  35 

5,551 

208 

177 

99 

63 

7,594 

$161,215 

369 

16,650 

$436,938 

1.240 

812 
19 

$6,082,214 

177,227 

120.2'!:6 

30.787 

300,834 
305,776 
218.903 

2,084 
27,213 

9,337 

1.201 
7.650 
8,851 
1.280 
364 
$84  78 
35  25 

5,542 
212 
176 
114 

72 

5,776 

$225,056 

341 

14.513 

$447,915 

1,308 

804 
18 

$5,762,936 

152,704 

124,751 

65,145 

6,126 
3.658 
2.042 

Childreo  of  all  ages  in  public  schools  . 

Averaf^e  attendance 

Children  nnder 5 attending  .......... 

299 

Children  over  15  attendincF. .......... 

5.7r3 

Attending  eveninff  schools  ....... .... 

7.031 

TEACHERS  AND  THEIR  PAT. 

Male  teachers  in  public  schools 

Female  teachers  in  public  schools 

Whole  nnmber  of  both  sexes. ........ 

32 

397 

365 

Namber  trained  in  nonnal  schools .... 

512 

Teachers  in  eveninir  schools  •••..••••• 

161 

Averaire  monthly  nav  of  ni<eo ....... . . 

$3  59 

Averi^e  monthly  pay  of  women 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

Nnmber  of  public  schools 

10 

9 

Nnmber  of  nigh  schools 

4 

Average  length  of  school  in  days 

Nnmber  of  e venlnir  schools 

1 

15 
9 

"$63,"  sir 

PRIYATB   SCHOOLS  AND  ACADEMIES. 

Incorporated  academies  ..• 

Averaire  attendance...... ...... ...... 

1.818 

Afffirreirate of  tuition  naid .-.. ........ 

Unincorporated  academies  and  schools. 
Average  attendance 

28 

2,137 

Estimat-e  of  tuition  naid 

$10,977 
68 

SCHOOLS  FOR  SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

Children  in  State  charitable  and  re- 

form schools. 
Averam  number .....-..^u.*^  x 

8 

Teachers  in  such  schools. 

1 

RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES. 

Receipts. 
From  taxation ................... .... 

$319,278 

From  interest  on  permanent  fbnd  .... 
From  other  funds. . .................. 

24.523 

$4,465 
34.358 

From  other  sources  .................. 

Total 

6,410,514 

6.105,536 

304,978 

Expendiiures, 
Cost  of  superintendence 

119,691 

6,577 

1,533,143 

4,358.524 

140,335 

4,611 

1,205,622 

4,400,898 

20,644 

School  books  and  apparatus 

1,966 

Erecting  and  repairing  school  houses.. 
Ccst  or  public  schools,  exclusive  of 
above  items. 

327,321 

42,374 

Total 

6.017,935 

5,751,066 
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EXPEMDITURX  PBR  CAPITA- 

Of  school  popnlfttion 

Of  pupils  enrolled 

Of  avenge  atteiMkuice 

8TATB  SCHOOL  FUND. 

Avtilable  school  fiand... 


1874-76.        1875-76.       locrease. 


$22  00 
20  00 
30  00 


2,065,238 


|24  48 
24  08 
33  65 


2,066,666 


$2  48 
4  08 
365 


1,628 


Decrease. 


(Betarna  for  ibe  two  years  indicated,  report  of  State  board  and  secretary  for  1874-75, 
with  advance  abeets  of  a  portion  of  that  for  1875-76.) 

HISTORICAL  SKETCH  OF  THE  STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 


▲UTHORITIB6. 

Sketch  by  Hon.  Joseph  White,  in  State  report  on  education.  1873-74 ;  Barnard's 
Kew-EnglaLd  Joomal  of  Education,  toI.  xxiv,  1873,  pp.  264-278;  statute  laws  of 
Hadachoaetts,  from  1826;  school  laws,  edition  of  1875. 

COLONIAL  LEGISLATION. 

Settled  in  1622.  this  Puritan  Commonwealth  bad,  in  twenty  years,  so  far  advanoed 
as  to  ^nact  in  1642  that  the  selectmen  of  every  town  should  "  have  a  vigilant  eye  over 
their  brethren  and  neighbors,  to  see  that  they  teadi  their  children  and  apprentices,  by 
tbemselves  and  others,  so  much  learning  as  may  enable  them  to  reaa  the  English 
tonne  and  the  capital  laws,  upon  penalty  of  twenty  shillings  for  every  neglect  therein.'' 

To  facilitate  the  performance  oi  the  duty  thus  imposed,  it  was  further  enacted,  five 
years  later,  (1647.)  that  every  township  of  50  householders  within  the  colony  should 
sppoiat  one  within  the  town  to  teach  all  children  that  should  resort  to  him  to  write 
sad  read,  proviaion  being  made  for  payment  of  his  wages,  either  bv  the  parents  and 
gvardians  of  the  children  taught  or  by  the  inhabitants  in  generaL  And  in  addition  to 
this  elementary  instruction,  every  town  of  100  householders  was  required  to  set  up  a 
graomiar  school,  with  teachers  competent  to  prepare  youths  for  the  university,  each 
town  negketing  to  set  up  such  school  to  pay  £5  per  annum  to  "  the  next  nearest 
•dwoL" 

Phmsions  nearly  resembling  these  were  made  five  years  later  in  the  neighboring 
Plymouth  Colony,  then  under  a  separate  control,  and  these  provisions  seem  to  have 
held  throughout  the  colonial  times. 

EARLY   STATE    LEGISLATION. 

lo  1789,  the  year  after  the  ratification  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  Massachusetts 
Ninsed  her  sehool  law,  making  it  require  bot<h  fialler  instruction  and  more  definite 
Mhool  terms.  Thus  it  was  provided  that  every  town  of  50  families  should  sustain 
Khocris  wbecein  children  mi^t  be  taught  to  read  and  write  and  be  instructed  in  the 
^Slthsh  laognage,  ariibmetic,  orthography,  and  decent  behavior;  the  terms  of  said 
wboals  fcr  sa^  towns  to  be  equal  to.  one  school  of  6  months.  Towns  of  100  families 
*«ie  to  snatain  these  schools  fi>r  terms  equal  to  one  of  12  months ;  towns  of  150,  for 
^coM  equal  to  one  of  IB  months;  and  towns  of  200,  for  terms  equal  to  one  of  12  months ; 
ihsss  last,  however,  sustaining  also  a  school  in  which  should  be  taught  the  Latin, 
^Gntk,  and  English  languages  for  12  months  in  each  year. 

It  was  in  this  levision  ot  1789  that,  ''in  consequence  of  the  dispersed  situation  of 
^  inbabitanta  of  several  towns,"  making  it  difficult  to  collect  the  children  in  any  one 
V^^  te  instmetioo,  such  towns  were  authorised  to  determine  and  define,  in  a  town 
^Mdag  called  for  that  paipose,  the  limits  of  s<^iool  districts.  A  supplementary  law 
IJ^tke  next  year  aUowad  the  further  privilege  of  district  taxation  for  school  houses. 
•iMtk  these  ooneessiaBS  were  meKoifal  allowances  to  people  in  embarrassed  oiroum- 
*— ces,  and  the  land  spirit  of  them  is  deserving  oi  respect ;  but  they  proved  to  be 
^gidn  of  a  nsiseralde  district  system,  fr^  m  which  Massachusetts  hais  only  recently 
<*afed,  and  which,  too  generally  adopted  elsewhere  instead  of  the  better  township 
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system,  has  been  the  fhiitfol  parent  of  ungraded,  ill  managed,  and  poorly  instmcted 
schools. 

As  far  as  pos<:ib1e  these  evils  and  others  were  here  warded  off  by  the  requirement 
that  only  dnly  certified  teachers  should  be  engaged  in  all  the  schools  provided  for  under 
the  law  ;  that  the  teachers  in  the  grammar  schools  must  be  university  graduates  or 
have  a  certificate  of  qualification  from  a  learned  minister  of  the  town,  and  that  no 
child  wbo  had  not  at  least  learned  to  read  should  be  admitted  to  the  grammar  schools. 
Visitation  and  inspection  by  the  selectmen  and  minister  were  also  provided  for. 

In  1800,  with  modifications  in  1802  and  1815,  districts  were  required  to  provide  suit- 
able houses  for  their  schools ;  and,  if  they  should  neglect  to  do  so,  the  town,  on  the  ap- 
plication of  four  residents  in  a  neglectful  district,  might  take  the  thing  in  hand  and  see 
that  it  was  attended  to. 

SUCCESSIVE  IMPROVEMENTS. 

Thiogs  worked  on  as  thus  arranged  till  March  4, 1826,  when  a  law  was  passed  to 
provide  for  a  more  systematic  and  business-like  management  of  schools.  This  law  re- 
quired the  electiou  of  a  school  committee  of  not  less  than  5  persons,  at  the  annual  town 
ii.eetiug  iu  each  town,  the  said  committee  to  visit  the  town  schools,  examiue  their  dis- 
cipline, require  evidence  of  qualification  iu  the  teachers,  determine  the  class  books  to 
!>('  used,  and  make  returns  to  the  secretary  of  the  Commonwealth,  according  to  a  form 
to  be  furnished  by  him. 

This  great  improvement  was  itself  improved  by  a  revised  law  of  March  10, 1827, 
which  provided  for  a  school  committee  of  3,  5,  or  7  persons  in  each  town  and  of  1  in 
each  school  district,  this  last  to  be  called  the  pmdentiiil  committee.  The  duties  of  the 
town  coiumitteie  were  as  before  mentioned,  with  the  addition  that,  where  children  in 
the  schools  were  not  duly  supplied  with  school  books,  they  were  to  see  that  such  books 
were  provided  and  that  payment  for  them  was  secured  from  parents  with  ability  to 
pay.  Those  of  the  prudential  committeeman  were  to  keep  the  school  house  of  his  dis- 
trict in  order,  to  select  and  contract  with  a  school  teacher,  to  provide  fuel  for  the 
school,  and  to  give  the  town  committee  such  assistance  and  advice  as  might  be  neces- 
sary. 

March  31, 1834,  a  new  law  made  provision  for  a  permanent  State  school  fund,  to  be 
formed  from  the  proceeds  of  lands  owned  by  Massachusetts  in  the  State  of  Maine  and 
from  the  claim  of  the  State  on  the  United  States  for  military  services,  to  which  other 
sources  have  since  been  added.  This  fond,  originally  limited  to  $1,000,000,  has  growii, 
through  successive  Novations  of  the  lawful  maximum,  till,  in  1876,  the  reported  aggre- 
gate was  $2,066,866. 

In  1836  the  care  of  the  State  for  the  schooling  of  her  children  was  fnrther  shown  by 
the  passage  of  a  law,  April  16,  (to  take  effect  April  1, 1837,)  forbidding  the  employment 
in  factories  of  children  under  15,  on  pain  of  $50  fine,  unless  such  children  should  have 
attended  school  for  3  months  in  the  year  preceding  tne  employment.  In  the  same  year 
returns  of  private  schools  and  academies  were  required  from  the  committees. 

The  next  year,  April  20, 1837,  came  an  act  which  went  far  toward  a  completion  of 
the  State  school  system  by  securing  for  it  a  sort  of  headship  at  the  capital,  beyond  the 
previous  managing!  committees  in  the  towns.  This  was  the  creation  of  a  State  board 
of  education,  consisting  of  the  governor  and  lieutenant  governor  ex  officiis  and  of  8 
other  persons,  appoint^  by  the  governor,  with  advice  and  consent  of  council,  one  of 
the  8  to  be  changed  each  year ;  the  board  was  to  submit  annually  to  the  legislature  an 
abstract  of  all  returns  made  to  it  from  the  public  schools,  with  such  observations  aod 
suggestions  as  it  might  think  necessary,  and  had  the  privilege  of  appointing  its  own 
secretary,  whose  duties  were  to  be  essentially  those  of  a  State  superintendent  of  in- 
struction. 

The  board  thus  constituted  was  favored  by  obtaining  as  its  first  secretary  Hon. 
Horace  Mann,  already  highly  diBtingnished  for  his  efforts  in  the  cause  of  education, 
.  and  from  this  time  the  central  figure  in  the  van  of  the  school  hosts.  He  gave  himself, 
with  all  his  well  trained  energies,  to  the  work  which  now  devolved  on  him,  and  imme- 
diately made  his  presence  felt.  One  of  his  first  aims  was  the  establishment  of  librariee 
to  aid  the  education  going  forward  in  the  schools,  and  to  this  end  the  legislature  wae 
induced  to  authorize  each  school  district  to  raise  for  the  first  year  $30  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  library  and  $1U  in  each  subsequent  year  for  the  purchase  of  new  books.  March 
2,  1842,  a  State  appropriation  of  $15  to  each  school  district  that  should  raise  an  eqpal 
bum  for  a  district  library  was  also  secured  by  Mr.  Mann.  He  next  devoted  himselt  to 
the  improvement  of  the  qualifications  of  teachers,  and  found  in  this  a  ready  helper  in 
Mr.  Edmund  Dwight,  of  the  State  board.  Mr.  Dwightpledged  for  this  purpo6e$10,000 
*■       *  "*  ^  '"  IforitfiromtheSUte.  Theof" 


from  his  private  means  if  an  equal  snm  could  be  secured  for  it  firom  the  State.  The  offer 
of  Mr.  Dwight  was  made  March  10, 1838,  and  on  the  13th  Mr.  Bfann  presented  it  to  the 
legislature.  It  was  accepted,  and  on  the  19th  of  April  $10,000  were  appropriated  by 
the  State  and  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  board  of  education  '*  to  meet  $10,000  more,  con- 
tributed by.  private  munificence,^  and  ''  to  aid  in  qualifying  teachers  for  the  common 
schools."  This  was  the  germ  of  tlie  normal  school  system  of  the  United  States,  first 
advocated  by  Tliomas  H.  Gallaudct  and  James  G.  Carter,  in  1824-'25,  and  ten  years 
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afterward  urged  by  Rev.  Charles  Brooks.  Three  schools  for  training  teachers  were 
established  within  the  next  two  years,  and  two  others,  besides  a  normal  art  school, 
have  since  grown  np  within  the  Btate,  while  the  number  in  the  whole  United  States 
has  come  to  be  151.^ 

March  18, 1B39,  came  a  further  result  of  the  deliberations  of  the  board  and  the  coun- 
sels of  its  energetic  secretary  in  a  clear  defining  of  the  duties  of  towns  and  their  com- 
mittees. Thus  it  was  provided,  in  a  law  of  that  date,  that  in  every  town  should  be 
kept  each  year,  at  the  town  charge,  by  a  teacher  or  teachers  of  competent  ability  and 
eood  morals,  a  school  for  the  instruction  of  children  in  orthography,  reading,  writing, 
English  grammar,  geography,  arithmetic,  and  good  behavior,  for  the  term  of  6  months, 
or  two  or  more  schools  for  terms  which  together  should  equal  6  months.  And  in  every 
echool  containing  an  average  of  50  scholars  a  female  assistant  or  assistants  must  be  em- 
ployed. Any  two  or  more  conti^ous  districts  were  authorized  to  unite  for  the  purpose 
of  forming  and  sustaining  a  union  school. 

The  apportionment  of  the  State  school  fund  slightly  varied  at  different  times.  March 
16, 1639,  it  was  made  to  be  according  to  fhe  number  of  persons  in  cities  and  towns  be- 
tween the  a^es  of  4  and  16,  as  ascertained  and  certified  by  the  school  committee,  no 
town  to  receive  its  share  if  it  had  failed  to  report  its  schools  the  year  before  or  to  raise 
by  taxation  for  support  of  schools  at  least  $1.25  for  each  child  of  school  age.  February 
22, 1840,  the  basis  was  changed,  and  the  distribution  was  directed  to  be  according  to  the 
onmber  of  persons  in  cities  and  towns  as  ascertained  by  the  State  census  of  1837.  Aud 
again,  in  1841,  February  8,  there  was  a  return  to  the  former  rule  of  apportion  lu en  t 
aeoording  to  school  population  as  certified  by  the  school  committee,  with  the  saiiiu  re- 
striction to  towns  that  had  not  raised  by  tax  for  support  of  schools  $1.25,  at  least,  for  each 
penoD  of  school  asct  Since  1858  one-half  the  apportionment  jgoes  to  the  public  schools, 
while  the  other  hw  is  held  for  other  educational  purposes.  This  was  the  natural  sup- 
plement of  the  establishment  of  the  board  of  education,  with  its  secretary,  bringing 
tbeaid  of  the  State  to  the  people  of  the  towns  for  the  sustenance  of  schools,  which  it 
Qodertook  in  some  degree  to  supervise. 

FINAL  PERFECTING  OF  DETAILS. 

A  State  school  system  thus  established  and  provision  made  for  meeting  taxation  by 
the  towns  with  assistance  from  the  State,  nothing  remained  but  to  get  the  machinery 
of  the  system  into  the  best  working  order  possible,  and  then  to  bring  as  many  children 
as  possible  into  the  schools. 

In  the  former  line,  one  important  step  was  the  securing  of  superintendence  of  the 
echools  of  towns  and  cities,  first  by  the  volnntary  action  of  the  school  oommittees  of 
Springfield  and  other  places  from  1841  to  1854,  and  in  the  latter  year  by  a  legiedative 
enactment  allowing  cities  and  towns  to  annually  require  the  school  committee  to  ap- 
point a  superintendent  of  public  schools,  to  have  the  care  and  supervision  of  them,  under 
direction  of  the  committee.  Since  1874  the  committee  mav  do  this  without  city  or  town 
action.  Another  step  was  a  succession  of  efforts  from  1859  to  1873  to  get  rid  of  the 
district  eastern  in  favor  of  the  town  system  of  public  schools.  A  third  was  the  author* 
ixatioD  of  a  more  liberal  range  of  teaching:  April  24, 1850,  of  physiolos^  and  hygiene; 
February  2,  1862,  of  a^cnlture  also,  where  it  should  be  deemed  expedient ;  in  1865,  of 
▼oca!  music  and  drawing  too,  at  the  discretion  of  the  school  committee ;  and  May  18, 
1670,  drawing,  without  such  discretion,  in  any  city  or  town  having  more  than  10,000 
inhabitants.  A  fourth  was  a  law  passed  May  2, 1850,  to  ftimish  dictionaries  for  refer- 
ence to  each  district  and  public  school,  above  the  primaries,  that  should  provide  a  suit- 
able desk  or  case  for  the  reception  of  the  same,  with  another  law,  March  24, 1873,  allow- 
ing towns  to  loan  text  books  for  school  use  to  any  pupils  in  the  public  schools. 

In  the  latter  line,  of  bringing  as  many  children  as  might  be  into  the  schools,  came 
ttveral  enactments:  in  1850,  a  truant  law,  which  authorized  the  towns  to  make  need- 
fol  by  laws  concerning  habitual  truants  and  to  appoint  truant  officers  to  see  to  the 
execution  of  the  same,  a  power  now  delegated  to  the  school  committee ;  in  1846,  a 
eompalsory  law,  amended  May  18, 1852,  to  require  parents  and  guardians  to  send  chil- 
dreu  of  8  to  14  years  of  age  to  school  within  their  town  or  city  for  at  least  12  weeks 
each  year,  6  of  these  weelu  to  be  consecutive ;  again  amended  May  12, 1873,  to  extend 
the  time  to  20  weeks ;  and  once  again.  May  11,  1874,  to  make  the  20  weeks  two  terms  of 
10  consecutive  weeks  each ;  in  1857.  May  18,  a  law  to  authorize  the  establishment,  in 
towns  and  cities,  of  evening  schools  for  persons  over  15  years  of  age,  the  school  com- 
Buttee  to  control  and  superintend  the  studies ;  and  in  1872,  March  9,  a  further  authori- 
<aUon  of  the  establishment  of  industrial  schools,  attendance  on  these,  however,  not 
to  take  the  place  of  the  attendance  on  the  public  schools  required  by  law. 

In  the  way  of  special  instruction,  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  had  been  pro- 
vided for  as  early  as  1819 ;  that  of  the  blind  was  looked  af(er  in  1829 ;  that  of  adults 

*Teac]ien*  insUtatesyto  ftirtheraid  in  traloiog  for  school  work,  were  condncted  by  Mr.  Mann  in 
2^Ci  at  tb«  ezponae  of  Hon.  Edmund  Dwi;;ht ;  tb^e  lep^Iature  in  the  foUowiDs:  year  appropriated 
«iMO  from  the  achod  fond  to  continue  the  work.  VolanMry  uiecti*>K9  of  teachcTH  tor  mutual  improve- 
Mat  are  do>w  common. 
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whose  earlj  trainioff  had  not  heen  attended  to  was  committed  to  the  care  of  towns 
and  cities  in  1847 ;  that  of  juvenile  delinquents  to  the  same  in  the  same  year ;  and 
that  of  neglected  children  to  their  care,  in  1666.  The  feehle-minded  had  a  school 
established  for  their  henefit  in  Boston  in  1874. 

A  full  system  for  the  instruction  of  every  minor  in  the  State,  and  even  for  some  who 
are  not  minors,  has  thus  been  rounded  out,  and,  although  still  needloff  some  slight 
improvements,  stands  as  a  noble  monument  of  the  wisdom  of  the  people  and  of  the 
men  who  have  framed  their  laws. 

AIMONISTBATION  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

The  main  authority  in  almost  all  school  matters  has  rested,  from  the  beginning,  with 
the  people  of  the  towns,  and  has  been  exercised  by  them  through  their  school  commit- 
tees. Since  1837  the  State  4>oard  of  education  has  had  general  oversight  of  the  school 
system  of  the  State,  though  with  very  little  power  of  direction  or  control.  It  may 
hold  property  in  trust  for  the  Commonwealth  tor  the  benefit  of  schools,  may  prescribe 
the  forms  of  registers  and  of  school  returns,  and  may  elect  its  secretary.  Beyond  this 
it  has  no  authority,  except  to  make  suggestions  as  to  improvements  to  be  sought, 
embodying  these  usually  in  its  annual  report  to  the  legislature.  Its  secretarv  is  the 
chief  executive  school  officer.  His  duties  are  to  make  an  abstract  of  tpe  annual  school 
returns,  to  inform  himself  as  to  the  condition  of  the  schools  and  the  means  of  improv- 
ing that  condition,  to  suggest  such  improvements  as  are  especially  to  be  attempted, 
and  to  keep  himself  in  communication  with  the  people  of  the  Commonwealth,  with  a 
view  to  the  arousing  and  guid;ng  public  sentiment  in  relation  to  the  practical  inter- 
ests of  education.  The  first  secretary,  as  before  stated,  was  Hon.  Horace  Mann,  frt>in 
1837  to  1848.  His  successors  hkve  been  Dr.  Barnas  Soars,  from  1848  to  1855 ;  Hon.  Oeo. 
S.  Boutwell,  from  1855  to  1861 ;  and  Hon.  Joseph  White  from  that  time  till  the  cloee 
of  1876. 

State  agents,  "to  visit  the  several  towns  and  cities,  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring 
into  the  condition  of  the  schools,  conferring  with  the  teachers  and  committees,  and  lect- 
uring on  subjects  connected  with  education,''  have  formed  since  1850  a  special  feature 
of  the  school  administration,  performing  much  of  the  field  duty  of  the  secretary  and 
aiding  greatly  in  the  oversight  and  improvement  of  the  schools.  Such  men  as  Ex-GJor. 
N.  P.  Banks,  Prof.  S.  S.  Greene,  Hon,  B.  G.  Northrop,  and  Abner  B.  Pbipps  have  served 
among  \  hese  agents  and  have  honored  the  position  which  they  held. 

ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION. 

Tlu^  following  account  of  the  schools  and  the  organization  of  the  school  system  of 
the  iState  is  taken  from  a  statement  prepared  in  1876  for  the  Centennial  Exhibition. 

GENERAL  STATISTICS. 

Area  of  the  State,  7,800  square  miles;  population,  1,651,912:  valuation  of  property, 
$1,840,732,706:  number  of  cities,  19 ;  of  towns,  322 ;  number  or  common  schools,  5,350 ; 
of  teachers,  8,269 ;  of  pupils,  289,950,  and  including  those  in  public  high  schools,  305,776. 
The  average  length  of  public  schools  for  the  year  was  8  months  and  17  days.  Number 
of  evening  schools,  114 ;  of  teachers,  964 ;  of  pupils,  9,337.  Total  expenditures  for  pnb- 
lie  schools,  $6^1,614 ;  for  erecting  and  repairing  school  buildings,  $1,533,143;  for  each 
child  of  school  age,  $21.*  School  fund,  $2,065,236;  income,  $167,655 ;  moiety  to  cities  and 
towns,  $83,827.    Total  value  of  school  buUdings  in  1838,  $550,000 ;  in  1876,  $20,856,077. 

STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 

The  state  board  of  education,  established  in  1837,  consists  of  the  governor,  lieutea* 
ant  governor,  and  8  persons  appointed  by  the  governor  for  a  term  of  8  years,  1  re- 
tiring each  year,  in  the  order  of  appointment.  It  holds  in  trust  any  grant  or  devise  of 
lands  and  any  donation  or  bequest  of  personal  property  made  to  it  for  educational 
purposes :  prescribes  the  form  of  school  registers  and  of  blanks  for  school  returns ;  has 
charge  of  tne  State  normal  schools ;  appoints  a  secretary,  agents,  the  art  director,  and 
the  visitors  and  teachers  of  the  normal  schools,  and  makes  an  annual  report  to  tho 
legislature  of  its  doings,  with  observations  and  suggestions,  together  with  an  abstract 
of  the  school  returns.  The  incidental  expenses  or  the  board  and  ofiScial  expenses  of 
members  are  paid  out  of  the  income  of  the  school  fund.  • 

SECRETARY  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 

The  secretary  is  appointed  by  the  board.  His  salary  and  travelling  and  offioe  expenses 
are  paid  out  of  the  income  of  the  school  fund.  He  receives,  arranges,  and  makes  ab- 
stracts of  school  reports  and  returns ;  collects  information  respecting  the  condition  of 
educational  interests,  and  diffuses  it  to  promote  those  interests.  He  suggests  improve- 
ments to  the  board,  visits  different  parts  of  the  State  to  awaken  pubuc  interest  in 

*  The  secretary  of  the  State  board  of  edncatioD  reports  this  item  tS^     T 
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edneational  matters,  and  attends  edncational  meetings.  He  oondaots,  by  himself  or 
agents,  teachers'  institutes,  sends  blanks,  registers,  and  reports  of  board  to  towns  and 
citieey  and  is  a  visitor  of  each  of  the  State  normal  schools. 

▲GSICTS  OF   THS  BOABD  OF   EDUOATU^. 

Th«  board  is  anthorised  by  statnte  to  appoint  one  or  more  agents.  There  were  5 
of  these  agents  in  1876.  They  are  assigned  to  different  sections  c^  the  State,  where 
ihfij  Tisit  towns  and  cities,  observe  schools,  confer  with  teachers  and  committees, 
^ve  advice  and  instmction  in  i^rinciples  and  methods  of  education  by  lectures  and 
teaching  exercises,  and  hold  institntes. 

STATE  DIRKCTOB  OF  ART  EDUCATION. 

Tliis  officer  ia  appointed  by  the  board  of  edncation  as  one  of  its  agents.  He  is  at 
tbe  bead  of  the  State  Normal  Art  School,  superintends  the  instruction  in  drawing 
and  examines  the  classes  in  the  Scate  Normal  School  and  in  the  free  industrial  draw- 
ing sobools  of  the  cities  and  towns,  and  visits  the  cities  and  towns  to  confer  with 
I  and  committees. 

Cmr  AND  TOWN  SCHOOL  COMlkflTTEEa. 

are  elected  by  the  people  for  three  years,  one-third  retiring  annually,  and 
hm¥%  entire  charge  and  superintendence  of  all  pqblic  schools  in  towns.  They  report 
aiaoally  in  print  to  the  town,  and  make  annual  returns  to  the  secretary  of  the  State 
board  of  education,  and  receive  a  per  diem  allowance  for  services,  the  minimum  of 
-vhich  is  fixed  by  statnte.    Women  are  eligible. 

CITT  AND  TOWN  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

School  committees  of  cities  or  towns  may  appoint  superintendents,  if  it  be  so  ordered 
by  annual  vote.  The  compensation  is  fixed  by  the  committee,  and  the  superiotendent 
works  wholly  under  their  direction  and  control,  and  reports  to  them.  In  cases  where 
anperintendents  are  appointed,  school  committees  receive  no  compensation. 

COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

Common  schools  are  required  in  every  town,  and  must  be  kept  for  6  months  in 
number  sufficient  for  all  children.  They  must  instruct  in  orthography,  reading, 
writing,  English  grammar,  geography,  arithmetic,  the  history  of  the  United  States, 
drawing,  and  good  behavior ;  and  may  instruct  in  algebra,  vocal  music,  physiology 
and  hygiene,  agriculture,  and  sewing.  They  are  graded  in  the  cities  and  villages  and 
ungraded  in  the  rural  districts. 

ATTENDANCE. 

Attendance  upon  the  common  schools  is  compulsory  for  children  between  8  and  14 
ycaia  of  age,  to  the  extent  of  20  weeks  in  two  terms,  each  of  10  consecutive  weeks. 
Towna  and  cities  are  required  to  make  by  laws  oonceming  habitual  truants  and  to 
desognate  a  place  of  confinement  and  instmction  for  them.  School  committees  are 
required  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of  two  or  more  truant  officers.  Towns 
and  cities  are  authorized  to  provide  for  neglected  children  under  16  years  of  age. 

EVENINO  SCHOOLS. 

Ereoing  schools  were  first  kept  in  1836  and  were  organized  by  law  in  1857.  They 
Bsay  be  kept  in  any  town  for  persons  over  12  years  of  age,  but  do  not  take  the  place  <n 
othcsT  schools.    They  are  under  the  control  of  the  school  committee. 

INDUSTRIAL  DRAWING  CLASSES. 

Tbeae  are  required  in  cities  and  towns  having  10,000  inhabitants,  are  A*ee  to  all,  and 
9K9  under  the  control  of  the  school  committee.    They  are  usually  held  in  the  evening. 

kindergXrten. 
Statistics  for  1876  have  been  received  from  9  Kindergarten,  5  of  them  located  in 
Boston,  the  others  in  Cambridge,  Florence,  and  Tarmouthport.  There  were  172 
children  attending  and,  besides  the  conductors,  7  assistant  teachers.  In  3  of  these 
ackoolfl  the  age  of  admission  was  from  3  to  6  years ;  in  3  others,  from  3  to  7,  and 
am  the  r«naining  3  from  3  to  5,  3  to  7,  and  3i  to  7.  There  is  another  school  at  Boston 
aad  one  at  Newton  Centre  from  which  no  information  has  been  received  this  year. 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

BOSTON. 

Ogieen. — A  board  of  education  of  24  members,  with  a  city  superintendent  of  schools 
aod  6  supervisors. 

AoHsftci. — Population  of  the  city  in  1875, 341,919.  Number  of  persons  between  5  and 
1^  May  1,  1876,58,636.  Number  of  different  pupils  enrolled :  boys,  29,564 ;  girls,  25,833; 
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total,  55,417.  Average  Domber  of  pupils  belonging  to  day  schools,  46,098.  Ratio  of 
enrolment  to  sohool  population,  94 ;  ratio  of  average  number  belonging  to  the  school 
population,  78.  Average  daily  attendance  of  pupils  in  day  schools,  42,797 ;  average  per 
cent,  of  attendance,  92.8.  Average  number  belongi  ng  to  evening  schools,  2.913 ;  average 
attendance  at  same,  1,598.  Aggregate  number  l^looging  to  day  and  evening  schoob, 
49,423.  Number  of  teachers  in  day  schools :  men,  150 ;  women,  998 ;  total,  1,148 ;  in  even- 
ing schools :  men,  36 ;  women,  106 ;  total,  142 ;  in  evening  drawing  schools,  16,  (all  men;) 
total,  1,306,  of  whom  50  are  special  teachers.  Number  of  day  schools,  486 ;  evening 
schools,  17 ;  drawing  schools,  6 ;  total,  509.  Cost  of  education  per  scholar,  based  on 
average  number  belonging  to  the  day  schools,  $36.15.  Total  expenditures  for  school 
purposes,  $2,015,380.84. 

Bemarka, — ^The  system  comprises  four  grades  of  day  schools,  the  primary,  grammar, 
high,  and  normal.  Pupils  are  admitted  to  the  primary  schools  at  5  years  of  age,  and 
the  course  is  designed  for  3  years,  with  6  half  yearly  steps.  For  pupils  who  are  above 
the  proper  age  of  primary  pupils,  and  yet  are  not  qualified  for  the  ^iprammar  grade, 
there  are  schools  called  intermediate,  their  twofold  object  being  to  relieve  the  primary 
classes  from  pupils  of  an  unsuitable  age  and  to  shorten  the  preparation  of  these  back- 
ward pupils  for  the  grammar  schools.  The  course  in  the  grammar  schools  comprises  6 
steps,  each  requiring  about  1  year. 

The  high  schools  are  of  different  types,  mixed  and  unmixed,  classical  and  scientific. 
Tlie  Latin  school  receives  pupils  at  9  years  of  age.  with  qualifications  about  equivalent 
to  the  requirements  of  the  first  year's  grammar  school  course,  its  full  course  comprising 
8  years.  The  7  other  high  schools  are  to  have  a  uniform  course  of  3  years.  For  the 
gnidnates,  a  post  graduate  course  of  1  year  is  provided,  for  the  girls,  in  the  Qirls' 
High  School,  and  for  the  boys,  in  the  English  Hign  SchooL  The  number  of  pupils  be- 
longing to  these  8  schools  during  1875-^6  was  2,173 ;  average  daily  attendance,  2,0^ 

The  normal  school  is  now  distinctly  graded  above  the  high  schools,  and  the  qualifi- 
cation for  admission  is  the  completion  of  the  high  school  course  or  its  equivalent.  The 
course  of  study  is  entirely  professional  and  lasts  only  one  year.  The  number  of  pupils 
who  belonged  to  this  school  in  1875-76  was  69,  of  whom  61  received  diplomas  of  gnui- 
uation  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

Besides  the  foregoing  grades,  the  system  comprises  an  evening  high  school  and 
evening  elementary  schools,  schools  for  licensed  minors,  (newsboys  and  bootblacks,)  a 
school  for  deaf  mutes,  a  Kindergarten,  and  evening  industrial  drawing  schools.  The 
evening  high  school,  during  the  six  months  in  which  it  was  in  operation,  from  October, 
1875,  to  March,  1876,  had  a  total  enrolment  of  1,999  pupils  and  an  average  attendance 
of  321,  of  whom  214  were  young  men  and  107  women.  During  the  same  period  there 
were  in  the  16  elementary  evening  schools  an  average  of  2,038  pupils  belougiugand  of 
1,277  in  daily  attendance.  In  the  6  evening  drawing  schools,  412  pupils  were  taneht 
by  16  teachers,  the  total  expense,  including  instruction,  materials,  and  incidentals,  Do- 
ing $13,154.80.  These  schools  are  well  organized  and  they  are  imparting  excellent  in- 
struction in  the  different  branches  of  industrial  drawing. 

The  deaf  mute  school  is  well  managed  and  well  taught  on  the  articulation  plan  as 
improved  by  the  application  of  Professor  Bell's  system  of  ''  visible  speech."  boring 
the  year  65  pupils  on  the  average  were  taught  in  this  school  by  8  teachers. 

The  2  schools  for  newsboys  and  bootblacks  have  done  much  to  impiove  their  pupils. 
The  morning  and  afternoon  sessions  are  each  2  hours  in  length.  The  newsboys  attend 
•ne  and  the  oootblacks  the  other.    Average  number  belonging,  67. 

The  only  Kindergarten  belonging  to  the  system  is  taught  by  one  teacher,  and  has 
an  average  of  25  pupils  from  3  to  7  years  of  age.  Ever  since  its  establishment  in  1870 
it  has  been  constantly  improving,  and  is  now  believed  to  be  a  model  institution.  The 
superintendent  thinks  more  of  them  ought  to  be  established  and  that  the  expense 
attending  them  might  be  lessened  by  increasing  the  number  of  pupils  to  a  teacher. — 
(Report  tor  1875-76  of  the  city  superintendent  of  schools,  John  D.  Philbrick.) 

CAMBRIDOB. 

Officers. —  A  school  oommittee  of  15  members,  of  which  the  mayor  of  the  city  is  chair- 
man ex  officio,  and  a  city  superintendent  of  schools. 

8tati$Hc8. —  Population  of  the  city,  47,838;  number  of  children  between  5  and  15 
years  of  age,  8,128.  Number  enrolled  in  day  schools  during  the  year,  9,411 ;  average 
number  belonging  during  the  year,  7,167 ;  average  daily  attendance,  6,527 ;  average 
per  cent,  of  attendance,  91.  Average  attendance  in  evening  schools,  366;  in  evening 
drawinff  schools,  104.  Number  of  pupils  in  private  schools,  858.  Number  of  teachers 
in  public  day  schools,  184 ;  in  evening  schools,  including  2  in  drawmg  schools,  51. 
Number  of  schools,  day  and  evening,  36.  Expenditures  for  all  school  purposes. 
$262,935.15. 

Bemarka,— The  pubHo  schools  are  graded  as  primary,  grammar,  and  high.  The 
primary  grade  is  divided  into  3  classf  s,  embracing  as  many  years ;  the  grammar  into 
6;  and  the  high  into  4  for  the  complete  English  course,  into  3  for  the  shorter  English 
course,  and  into  5  for  the  classical  course.    There  is  a  training  school  for  practical 
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InstrnotioQ  in  methods  of  teaobing,  open  to  graduates  of  the  high  school  and  to  others 
hsTing  equal  qoalifioatioiis.  There  are  also  6  eveniDg  schools  and  2  eveniDg  drawing 
sehoolSy  which  are  doing  yaloable  work.  Drawing,  as  a  branch  of  instruction,  has 
been  steadily  growing  into  favor,  as  its  object  and  utility  have  been  better  understood. 
Toeal  masio  is  taaght  acceptably  hj  teacbers  of  the  public  schools,  under  the  snperin- 
tendenee  of  a  special  teaoher.---(Heport  for  1875-76  of  school  committee  and  city 
•cliool  snperintendenl^  Francis  Cogswell.) 

FrrCHBCRG. 

Officers,^  A  board  of  education  of  18  members,  3  from  each  ward,  of  whom  one-third 
gooot  each  year,  with  the  president  of  the  common  coancil  as  ex  officio  member  and 
tbe  mayor  of  the  city  as  ex  ofiicio  chairman,  and  a  superintendent  of  schools,  who  is 
also  secretary  of  the  board. 

8taH9tic8. — Number  of  pupils  between  5  and  15  years  of  age  in  the  city,  2,208 ;  num- 
ber of  that  age  registered  in  the  schools,  1,878 ;  whole  number  of  pupils  registered, 
2^9;  average  number  belonging  to  the  schools,  1,985;  average  daily  attendance, 
1,783.    NumMr  of  schools  in  operation,  40.    Number  of  teachers  employed,  50. 

EemarkB^—The  schools  are  graded  as  primary,  secondary,  intermediate,  grammar, 
lod  high.  There  are  also  7  ungraded  schools.  Two  evening  schools  were  Kept,  one 
11,  the  other  b  weeks,  having  an  aggregate  attendance  of  140  pupils.  The  evening 
drawiog  school  is  becoming  more  successful  and  popular  year  by  year. — (Report  of 
•ehool  committee,  1875-76,  Joseph  G.  Edgerly,  superintendent.) 

LOWEIX. 

Qfieer$,^k  school  committee  of  12  members,  2  for  each  ward,  of  whom  the  mayor 
iod  tbe  president  of  the  common  council  are  members  ex  officiis.  The  officers  of  the 
committee  are  a  chairman,  vice  chairman,  and  secretary,  who  is  also  city  superintend- 
•Dtof  pDbUc  schools. 

Aoliftics.— Number  of  children  between  5  and  15  years  of  age,  7,400.  Average  num- 
ber of  pupils  belonging  to  the  schools,  5,732;  increase  for  the  year,  199.  Average 
Bomber  of  pupils  to  ea^  teacher,  42.4 ;  average  attendance,  5.224 ;  average  per  cent, 
of  ftttendance,  91.1.  Number  of  public  schools,  71 ;  number  of  teachers  employed  in 
tbem,  135.    Expenditures  for  school  purposes,  $122,858. 44. 

JKenoffo.— Tbe  public  schools  consist  of  1  high,  8  grammar,  3  intermediate,  and  59 
primary,  with  5  evening  schools.  The  percentage  of  attendance  is  a  fraction  greater 
than  tbat  of  last  year,  owing,  probably,  to  continued  dull  times ;  fewer  children  being 
able  to  work  in  the  mills.  The  school-houses,  without  exception,  are  in  good  repair. 
Tbe  committee  on  music  reports  that  this  branch  has  been  taught  more  successlully 
during  the  past  year  than  at  any  previous  time.  Five  evening  schools  have  been  sus- 
tained, in  which  there  was  an  enrolment  of  1,147  men  and  591  women ;  total,  1,738 : 
total  average  attendance,  587.  An  evenine  hi|^h  school  has  also  been  opened  and 
promises  good  results.  There  was  at  the  day  high  school  an  average  attendance  of 
^  pnpils  during  the  year ;  total  enrolment,  299.  In  this  school  two  courses  of  study 
tre  provided,  classical  aud  English,  occupying  4  and  3  years,  respectively;  the 
fonm  includes  both  Greek  and  Latin  as  required  studies  and  French  as  an  optional 
itody. 

The  reform  school,  which  is  reported  in  excellent  condition,  has  been  for  the  last 
15  years  under  the  control  of  Mr.  W.  A.  Lang,  a  gentleman  of  great  tact  and 
patienee,  as  well  as  experience.  Owing  to  his  excellent  management,  the  school  will 
compare  favorably  with  any  public  school  in  the  city,  composed  of  the  same  class  of 
popils,  in  respect  to  deportment  and  advancement  in  study. — (Report  of  school  com- 
mittee, 1675-76,  Charles  Morrill,  superintendent  of  city  schools.) 

LYNN. 

OgUen.-^A  school  committee  of  17  members,  1,  apparently,  for  each  ward,  and  12 
elected  at  large,  3  of  the  latter  being  women.  The  president  and  secretary  are  both 
Bembers  of  tbe  board. 

StatUtiau —  Number  of  persons,  5  to  15  years  of  age,  5,924.  Number  of  pnpils  in  day 
Kbools  between  5  and  15  years  of  age,  4,594 ;  total  number  of  pupils  in  the  day  schools, 
*iWl.  Average  number  of  pupils  Monging  to  the  day  schools,  4,789 ;  average  daily 
stteodance,  4,264 ;  average  number  belonging  to  evening  drawing  school,  60.  Num- 
ber of  schools^ ;  of  teachers,  113.  Expenditures  for  public  school  purposes,  $110,481.32. 

Semarks. —  Drawing  is  a  prescribed  study  in  the  schools.  There  has  been  a  general 
progress  in  it,  and  some  marked  exhibitions  of  talent.  In  the  evening  mechanical 
<iTawing  school  the  interest  is  increasing.  Music  is  one  of  the  regular  exercises  in  the 
Kbools,  and  the  proficiency  attained  in  it  in  some  of  tbe  schools  is  very  remarkable. 
One  of  the  great  scourges  of  tbe  schools  is  truancy.  The  best  efforts  of  the  truant 
officers  have  been  criupled  by  the  want  of  an  institution  where  truants  can  be  eon- 
fined  as  such,  agreeably  to  the  provisions  of  statutes  recently  passed. 
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The  schools  are  graded  as  primary,  fframinar,  and  hif^h,  the  latter  having  an  average 
aUendance  of  157  pupils,  of  whom  44  graduated  in  1876 — 25  girls  and  19  boys.— ( Re- 
port of  school  committee,  1875-76,  William  P.  Sargent,  secretary.) 

NEW  BEDFORD. 

Officers. — A  school  committee  of  18  members  and  a  city  superintendent  of  eoboolB. 

StaH8tics,  (for  1875.) — Number  of  children  of  school  age,  4  002;  number  atiteoding 
public  schools,  3,599 ;  average  per  cent,  of  attendance,  93 ;  number  of  schools,  23 ;  num- 
ber of  school  buildings,  25;  of  school  rooms,  91 ;  of  teachers,  100. 

Remarks. — ^There  is  comparatively  little  nnneoeesary  irregularity  of  attendance  aod 
instances  of  truancy  are  few.  The  percentage  of  attendance,  too,  is  regarded  as  verf 
good ;  espf  cially  when  allowance  is  made  for  the  fact  that  there  are  several  large  miU 
corporations  in  the  town,  that  it  is  a  seaport,  that  numbers  of  children  attend  private 
schools,  and  that  the  remainder  can  be  accounted  for  to  within  a  few  individnalt  as 
either  at  school  elsewhere,  in  emplovment,  or  else  positively  incapacitated  for  attend- 
ance at  school.  Music  and  drawing  have  been  pursued  with  satis&ctory  resulte.  Two 
evening  schools  have  been  in  operation  with  an  enrolment  of  260  and  an  average 
attendance  of  108  pupils. 

A  new  high  school  bnilding  has  been  recently  erected,  an  edifice  carefully  and 
intelligently  planned,  magnificent  in  its  proportions,  and  fnrnished  with  the  most 
approved  facilities  for  instruction.  The  enrolment  in  the  high  school  was  227 ;  average 
attendance,  213. 

The  training  school  for  teachers  had  an  enrolment  of  17,  all  girls. — (Report  of  school 
committee  and  Superintendent  U.  F.  Harrington,  for  1875.) 

NKWBURYPORT. 

Officers. —  A  school  committee  of  9  members,  with  a  chairman,  secretary,  and  agent. 

Statistics. —  Number  of  children  in  the  city  between  5  and  15  years  of  age,  2,005. 
Number  of  pnpils  registered  during  the  year  in  public  schools,  2,415;  average  attend- 
ance, 16,65.  Expenditures  for  school  purposes,  |29,126.83. 

Remarks. — The  system  embraces  primary,  grammar,  and  high  schools,  there  beiog 
2  of  the  latter,  1  for  each  sex.  These  had  an  attendance  anring  the  year  of  221 
difiTerent  pupils  and  an  average  attendance  of  151.  There  are  also  2  evening  schools,  1 
for  each  sex,  which  have  done  a  good  work.  Ttie  evening  drawing  school  was  well 
attended,  but  the  plan  of  supporting  instruction  in  this  art  seems  not  ta  be  received 
with  such  favor  in  this  city  as  elsewhere  in  the  State.  It  languishes  in  the  day  schools 
and  is  not  generally  encouraged  by  the  public. — (Report  of  school  committee,  1875-'76.) 

BALEM. 

Officers, —  A  school  committee  of  18  members  from  6  wards,  with  the  president  of  the 
common  council  as  meuit>er  ex  oflicio  and  the  mayor  as  chairman  ex  officio,  a  superin- 
tendent of  schools,  and  a  secretary  of  the  board. 

Statistics. — Number  of  children  of  school  age  (5  to  15  years)  in  the  city,  4,430 ;  number 
attending  public  schools,  3,442,  of  whom  341  are  over  15  years  of  a^e.  Number  attend- 
ing private  or  denominational  schools,  725.  Whole  number  of  pnpiis  in  all  day  schools, 
public  and  other,  4,167.  Average  cost  per  capita  of  pupils  enrolled  in  public  schools^ 
$18.29 :  average  cost  of  tuition  per  popil  in  private  schools,  (in  1874-75,)  $27.11.  Num- 
ber of  teachers  employed  in  public  scho<^,  87,  of  whom  45  are  graduates  of  normal 
schools.    Amount  of  salaries  paid  to  teachers,  $63,424.23;  other  expenses,  $37,752.12. 

Remarks. — The  organization  of  the  schools  embraces  primary,  grammar,  high,  train- 
ing, and  evening  schools.  Their  condition,  as  a  body,  is  prosperous  and  improving, 
though  not  folly  answering  to  the  desire  of  the  teachers  and  the  superintendent.    The 

Srimary  schools,  as  a  whole,  seem  to  be  in  better  condition  than  the  grammar  schools, 
[any  of  the  latter,  as  well  as  some  of  the  lower  primary  classes,  are  too  full  for  the 
best  teaching.  The  ungraded  half  time  school  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Naumkeag  Mills 
has,  as  usual,  been  doing  excellent  service.  Careful  attention  is  given  to  the  teaching 
of  drawing  and  of  vocal  mu8:c,  with  good  results.  Number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  high 
school,  251,  of  whom  25  boys  and  5  'girls  are  preparing  for  college.— (Prom  report 
for  1875-76  of  school  committee  and  Augustus  D.  Small,  city  superintendent.) 

SPRINGFIELD. 

Officers. —  A  board  of  education  of  9  members  and  a  city  superintendent  of  schools. 

Statistics. —  Number  of  children  5  to  15  years  of  age,  5,408 ;  number  of  pnpils  enrolled  in 
the  day  schools,  .5,690;  average  number  of  pupils  belonging,  4,481;  average  daily 
attendance,  4,183.  Number  of  pnpils  in  evening  schools,  377 ;  in  drawing  school,  122. 
Total  number  of  pupils,  6,369.    Current  expenditures  for  public  schools,  $106,949. 

Remarks. — The  general  condition  of  the  schools  is  good ;  the  work  of  the  various 
classes  has  been  faithfully  performed,  and  the  attendance  has  slightly  increased  during 
the  year.  The  high  school  has  an  inoreasod  enrolment,  reaching  now  345.  This  school 
has,  within  3  years,  increased  in  numbers  73  per  cent,  and  in  the  average  number  belong- 
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\ng  87  per  cent.,  while  the  iDcreasc  in  the  expense  of  snstainiDg  it  (one  additional 
teacher  only)  has  been  hot  9  per  cent.  In  the  drawing  Hcbools  the  number  is  not  quite 
00  large  as  last  year,  bnt  in  the  evening  schools  the  enrolment  is  somewhat  greater  and 
the  atteodanee  is  more  retpilar  than  formerly.  These  schools  are  all  doins  a  yery  satis- 
faetory  work.— (Report  for  1875-76  of  A.  P.  Stone,  city  superintendent  of  schools.) 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

There  are  now  5  of  these  schools  besides  the  State  Normal  Art  School.  They  are  for 
tbe  iostniction  and  training  only  of  persons  intending  to  teach.  One  at  Framiogham, 
opeoed  in  1839,  is  for  women  only ;  th'at  at  Westfield,  opened  in  18:^,  is  for  both  sexes ; 
Bridj^ewater  school,  opened  in  1840,  is  also  for  both  sexes ;  the  Salem  school,  opened 
in  18.'  4,  is  for  women  only ;  the  school  at  Worcester,  opened  in  1874,  is  for  both  sexes. 
There  is  a  regular  course  of  2  years,  in  4  terms  of  20  weeks  each,  and  an  advanced  course 
of  tbe  same  length  or  a  single  course  of  4  years.  Instruction  is  given  in  tbe  regular 
course  in  all  English  branches  taught  in  the  public  schools,  and  in  Greek,  Latin, 
Freoch,  German,  and  higher  mathematics  in  the  advanced  course.  All  these  subjects 
are, studied  with  reference  to  teaching  them,  and  special  instruction  is  given  in  the 
principles  and  methods  of  school  organization,  government,  and  teaching.  The  normal 
schools  are  under  the  general  control  of  the  board  of  education,  and  each  one  is  under 
tbe  immediate  supervision  of  a  board  of  3  visitors,  consisting  of  2  members  of  the 
board  of  education,  with  the  secretary  of  the  board.  At  Bridge  water,  Westfield,  and 
Framingbam,  boarding  balls  are  connected  with  the  schools,  where  students  live  at  cost. 
Tbe  schools  are  supported  wholly  by  the  State  and  tuition  is  free.  The  Normal  Art 
Sebooi,  established  in  1873,  is  to  furnish  trained  instructors  in  industrial  art  to  the 
towns  and  cities.  It  is  under  the  control  of  the  board  of  education,  is  supported  by 
tbe  8tate,  and  is  open  to  both  sexes. 

The  aggregate  attendance  upon  the  5  normal  schools  in  1876  was  942,  all  bnt  76 
being  women.  The  number  of  graduates  during  the  year  in  all,  except  the  school  at 
Worcester,  is  203.  This  school  has  graduated  12  students  since  its  beginning  in  1874. 
Altboogh  open  to  both  sexes,  its  privileges  seem  to  be  used  almost  exclusively  by 
women,  and  it  is  stated  that  a  change  may,  therefore,  be  made  in  the  plan  of  the  insti- 
tation,  reserving  it  exclusively  for  them.  The  experiment  of  securing  practice  in  teach^ 
ing,  by  distribating  the  pupils  in  their  senior  year  as  assistants  or  apprentices  in  the 
public  schoolSy  has  beea  diligently  followed  here,  and  is  believed  to  be  of  substantial 
Tiloe. 

Tbe  Massachnsetts  Normal  Art  School,  in  this  the  fourth  year  of  its  existence,  now 
bas  tbe  4  daasea  into  which  its  work  is  divided  in  successful  operation.  The  corriou- 
bun  of  study  ia  designed  to  occupy  4  years,  though  many  students  who  can  give  only 
a  part  of  their  time  to  study  are  unable  to  complete  it  in  that  period ;  such  are  teach- 
tt«  (tf  drawina^  in  public  schools  or  classes.  A  large  majority  of  the  special  teachers  of 
drawing  empK>yea  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State  either  have  been  or  are  now  stu- 
dents in  this  school,  and  aU  teachers  of  drawing  in  the  State  normal  schools  have  been 
trained  here.  The  attendance  in  1876  was  442 :  271  women  and  171  men.  One-half 
of  these  were  residents  of  Boston  and  the  remainder,  except  10,  came  from  the  State 
oQtside  of  that  city.— (Centennial  Statement,  and  report  of  board  of  education  for 
W76.) 

teachers'  instftutes. 

Teachers'  institutes  are  authorized  by  statute.  They  are  held  in  various  parts  of  the 
^taie  by  the  secretary  and  i^ents  of  the  board  of  education,  and  are  supported  by  the 
ineome  of  the  school  fund. 

NEW-ENGLAND  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION. 

For  teachers  already  in  the  schools,  no  agency  has  been  more  valuable  than  that  af- 
forded by  this  ably  edited  and  useful  journal,  conveying  to  them  every  week  informa- 
tion as  to  methods  of  instruction,  suggestions  as  to  the  discipline  to  be  maintained,  and 
dtseussions  of  almost  every  impiortant  topic  connected  with  school  management  and 
•eboolwork. 

SECONDARY   INSTEUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

These  schools,  established  in  1634,  are  allowed  in  every  town  and  required  in  towns 
•f  500  families  or  householders ;  they  are  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  Inhabitants  and 
Ml  be  kept  36  weeks.  Besides  the  branches  taught  in  common  schools,  instruction 
i*  gtren  in  general  history,  book  keeping,  geometry,  natural  philosophy,  chemistry, 
^OMj,  civil  government  of  Massachusetts  and  the  United  States,  and  Latm.  A  higher 
Snde  it  required  in  towns  of  4,000  inhabitants.    Besides  branches  previously  mentioned, 
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schools  of  this  grade  famish  instrnotion  in  Greek,  French,  astronomy,  geology,  rhetoric, 
logic,  intellectual  and  moral  science,  and  political  economy. 

High  schools  were  taoght,  daring  1875-'76,  in  148  cifcies  and  towns  required  by  law  to 
maintain  them  and  in  42  that  were  not  thus  required,  more  than  one  hi^h  school,  too, 
being  taught  in  many  of  these  towns,  thus  making  a  total  of  211  in  190  cities  and  t.6wns. 
The  entire  population  of  such  cities  and  towns  was  1,481,264,  while  that  of  the  re- 
maining cities  and  towns  not  providing  high  school  instruction  was  only  170,388.  From 
these  figures  it  appears  that  facilities  for  public  high  school  education  are  provided 
in  cities  and  towns  embracing  more  than  seven-eightbs  of  the  entire  population  of  the 
State.  The  t>otal  attendance  upon  these  schools  was  15,826.  Number  of  teachers,  582. — 
(Centennial  Statement,  and  High  Schools  of  Massachusetts,  by  Abner  J.  Phipps,  agent 
of  the  board.)  , 

PRIVATE  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

In  5  schools  f«r  boys,  16  for  girls,  and  27  for  both  sexes,  outside  of  the  public  school 
system,  there  have  been  report  to  this  Bureau  2,839  pupils  under  222  teachers.  Of 
these  649  are  in  classical  studies,  713  in  modem  languages,  166  preparing  for  a  classical 
course  in  college  and  22  for  a  scientific  course.  Drawing  is  taught  in  15  of  these 
schools,  vocal  music  in  25,  and  instrumental  in  26.  Chemical  laboratories  are  reported 
by  27,  philosophical  apparatus  by  26,  and  libraries  numbering  from  40  to  5,170  volumes 
by  34. 

PREPARATORY  SCHOOLS  AND  DEPARTMENTS. 

Two  preparatory  departments  of  colleges  and  22  independent  schools  of  this  class 
report,  under  the  instruction  of  157  teachers,  1,761  pupils,  of  whom  1,552  were  in  clas- 
sical and  209  in  scientific  departments.  Ten  of  these  scuools  report  the  possession  of 
chemicfd  laboratories  and  of  gymnasiums,  13  of  philosophical  apparatus,  and  15  of  libra- 
ries.   In  these  the  number  of  volumes  ranges  from  200  to  3,000  and  aggregates  20,750. 

BUSINESS  COLLEGES. 

Five  of  these,  4  in  Boston,  1  in  Pittsfield,  report  for  1876  a  total  of  22  teachers  and 
1,174  pupils,  of  whom  11  were  studying  French,  the  remainder  being  unclassified  as  to 
their  studies.  All  the  5  teach  common  English  branches  and  correspondence,  with 
book  keeping ;  4  teach  penmanship  and  banking ;  3,  commercial  law;  2,  life  insurance ; 
and  1,  surveying. — (Returns  to  Bureau  of  Education.) 

BROMFIELD  ACADEMY. 

By  provision  of  the  will  of  Mrs.  Margaret  Bromfield,  of  Harvard,  recently  deceased, 
Bromheld  Academy,  a  school  for  boys  and  girls,  has  been  endowed.  It  is  to  be  erected 
on  the  site  of  the  old  Bromfield  mansion.  The  endowment  is  a  residuary  one,  and  its 
amount  is  variously  estimated  at  from  $75,000  to  $100,000.  A  condition  of  the  gift  made 
is  that  such  pupils  as,  in  the  judgment  of  the  selectmen  of  the  town,  are  t<K>  poor  to 
pay  tuition  shall  be  admitted  free ;  another  stipulation  is  that  boys  shall  not  be  admitted 
in  numbers  to  exceed  more  than  one-third  of  all  the  pupils,  and  ne'^'er  to  the  exclusion 
of  girls.— (J.  S.  Eaton,  M.  D.,  May  12, 1877.) 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

AMHERST  COLLEGE. 

Amherst  College,  Amherst,  (Conj^regational,)  ofiers  3  courses  of  instruction,  clas- 
sical, scientific,  ana  partial.  The  scientific  course  lasts  only  3  years  and  is  the  same  as 
the  classical,  except  that  it  omits  Greek  entirely  and  Latin  after  the  first  term  of  fresh- 
man year,  taking  instead  optional  studies  in  science  and  modem  languages.  The  partial 
course  is  for  the  benefit  oi  persons  who  are  unable  to  pursue  the  full  one  for  the  degree 
of  B.  A.  Provision  is  made  for  graduate  study  when  desired.  Exercise  in  the  gymna- 
sium is  required  at  an  appointed  hour  each  day.  The  college  has  a  fund  of  $75,000, 
the  income  of  which  is  appropriated  to  aid  young  men  who  are  preparing  for  the  min- 
istry and  need  assistance. — (College  catalogue,  l^&-77.) 

BOSTON  COLLEGE. 

Boston  College,  Boston,  (Roman  Catholic,)  opened  in  1864,  is  conducted  by  the  Fathers 
of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  is  for  day  scholars  only,  and  in  its  seven  years'  course,  includes 
prep&/atory,  classical,  and  scientific  studies. — (Catalogue,  1875-76.) 

BOSTON  UNIVERSITY. 

The  Boston  University,  located  in  Boston  and  organized  in  1873,  is  under  the  influence 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  The  departments  are  colleges  of  liberal  ans,  of 
music,  and  of  agriculture,  and  schools  of  theology,  law,  medicine,  and  oratory.  The 
attendance  in  all  departments  has  increased  during  the  year  from  478  to  6^,  of  whom 
144  were  young  women.    The  increase  in  the  number  of  young  women  over  that  of 
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last  ye«r  was  42,  a  fraction  over  41  per  OADt. ;  the  increase  in  the  nnmber  of  young  men 
WM  107,  a  fraction  over  28  per  cent.,  showing  that  the  tendency  is  toward  a  more 
nearly  eqaal  representation  of  the  sexes  in  the  aniversity. 

Daring  the  year  reviewed  by  the  report  of  1876-76  bnt  3  classes,  the  Junior, 
sophomore,  and  freshman,  were  in  attendance  in  the  college  of  liberal  arts.  The  ad- 
miflsiou  of  a  fourth  at  the  close  of  the  year  gave  the  institution,  for  the  first  timo,  its 
fhU  complement  of  classes.  Already,  however,  its  numbers  have  nearly  reached  the 
limit  of  the  accommodations  afforded  by  the  present  college  building.  Aocordiug  to 
all  appearances  several  years  must  pabs  before  a  new  and  larger  one  can  be  erected ; 
meaDtim*^  there  is  every  probability  that  the  numbers  seeking  admission  will  steadily 
atid  rapidly  increase.  It  is  therefore  reoommeoded  by  the  president  that  the  standard  of 
reqaiftiies  tor  admission  be  raised  higher  than  that  now  maintained  in  any  American 
colleges,  so  that  only  small  classes  of  choice  scholars  will  present  themselves  irom  year 
to  year. 

The  school  of  all  sciences,  being  a  department  for  elective  post  graduate  study  orly, 
preseots  no  preeoribed  courses,  but  when  fully  organized  it  will  embrace  all  brauicl^es 
uf  knowledge  adapted  to  the  ends  of  a  universal  post  graduate  school. 

The  school  of  oratory  is  designed  lo  furnish  every  possible  facility  for  training  in 
resding  and  speaking,  to  qualify  students  to  become  professors  of  elocut'on  and  oratory 
in  colleges  and  superintendents  of  this  department  in  public  schools.  The  full  couri»e 
of  study  occupies  two  years  and  includes  voice  culture,  articulation,  orthoepy,  express- 
ive reading,  declamation,  gesture,  oratorical  action,  aud  the  dramatic  art.  Lectures 
ire  given  on  diseases  and  hygiene  of  the  voice,  laryngoscopy,  acoustics,  and  fi&sthetics ; 
also,  practical  instruction  in  Bell's  system  of  visible  speech  for  those  who  iniend  lo  be- 
eome  articulation  teachers  of  deaf  mutt-s. 

The  college  of  music  is  intended  for  students  of  the  average  proficiency  of  graduates 
of  the  best  American  conservatories  of  music,  and  is  the  oily  institut  on  of  its  grade 
ind  kind  in  Amerioa.^Univer8ity  Year-Book  and  catalogue  for  187^^Q.) 

COLLEGE  OF  THE  HOLT  CROSS. 

This  eolloge,  located  at  Boston,  was  founded  in  the  year  1843  by  Rt.  Rev.  Bene- 
<liet  Joseph  Fen  wick,  bisboip  of  Boston,  and  was  by  him  given  to  the  Fathers  of  the 
8  dety  of  Jesns.  In  1865  it  was  incorporated  and  empowered  to  confer  collrgiate 
degrees.  The  coarse  of  studies  embraces  in  its  whole  extent  a  period  of  7  years,  of  wnich 
3  are  given  to  the  preparatory  and  junior  classes  and  the  remainder  to  the  senior. 
The  last  of  these  years  is  devoted  exclusively  to  the  study  of  rational  philosophy  and 
utoral  scienoe8.---(Catalogue,  ISTS-'re.) 

HARVAKD  COLLEGE,  CAMBRIDGE. 

Hie  number  of  students  in  college  has  trebled  during  the  last  30  years,  while  that  of 
^  whole  university  has  rather  more  than  doubled  in  this  time;  the  divinity  school 
has  been  stationary;  the  law  and  medical  schools  have  fluctuated  in  the  number  of 


assistaot  profeeaorships. 

The  amonnt  of  money  annually  dispensed  by  the  university  to  young  men  of  merit 
who  need  aid  in  getting  their  education  has  of  late  years  been  rapidly  increasing,  and 
naehed  in  1875-'76  the  sum  of  $42,903.23. 

Daring  the  30  years  intervening  between  1836  and  1866  very  slight  changes  were 
nailein  the  requisites  for  admission,  the  only  additions  being  an  insignificant  reqniftite 
in  the  rudiments  of  geometry  and  a  small  one  in  the  outUnes  of  Greek  and  Roman 
lustory.  During  the  last  ten  years,  however,  very  important  changes  and  additions 
hsve  been  made.  The  examinations  in  Latin  and  Greek  have  been  greatly  improved 
in  snbjeot  matter  and  in  method ;  the  mathematical  requisites  have  been  sensibly 
^i>ereased ;  English  composition,  with  either  French  or  German,  has  been  added  to  the 
Kqoidtes,  and  natural  science  has  got  a  foothold  in  the  scheme.  Furthermore,  the 
few  penons  by  whom  mathematics  are,  for  any  reason,  preferred  to  the  classics,  are 
permitted  to  offer  certain  advanced  mathematics  instead  of  portions  of  the  Latin  and 
Gred[  authors.  The  division  of  the  admission  examination  between  two  years,  which 
has  been  permitted  since  1874,  seems  to  be  decidedly  advantageous,  on  the  whole,  to 
the  eandidatee,  the  schools,  and  the  college.  In  the  spring  of  1876  the  college  faculty 
^«tenn!ned  to  hold  the  admission  examinations  of  June  in  Cincinnati  as  well  as  in 
Csmbridge,  using  the  same  papers  in  both  places.  The  object  was  twofold :  first,  to 
fiire  eandidatee  m>m  western  schools  the  advantage  of  the  division  of  the  examination 
Between  two  years  and,  secondly,  to  save  for  the  candidates  from  the  West  the  serious 
oostof  the  Journey  to  and  from  Cambridge. 

.  Siooe  many  of  the  elective  courses  of  study  in  the  college  may  be  profitably  pur- 
fMd  by  persons  of  adult  age,  who  have  not  received  the  common  preliminary  train- 
tog  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  mathematics  which  is  required  of  all  the  candidates  for  the 
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degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  these  courses  were  opened  in  the  spring  of  1676  to  persons 
not  less  than  21  years  of  age  who  shall  satisfy  the  faculty  of  their  fitness  to  pursue 
the  particular  courses  which  they  elect,  although  they  have  not  passed  the  usual  ex- 
amination for  admission.  This  class  of  students  will  be  known  as  unmatricalated 
students;  although  the  instructiou  of  the  college  is  open  to  them, they  cannot  be  can- 
didates for  the  bfushelor's  degree. 

The  most  important  event  of  the  year  1875-^6,  as  regards  the  university's  property 
and  constitution,  was  the  transfer  to  the  president  and  fellows  of  the  land,  building, 
collections,  and  funds  held  by  the  trustees  of  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology. 
Henceforth  the  great  museum  —  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  Louis  Agas^iz,  its 
founder — is  identified,  in  its  pecuniary  interests,  its  government,  and  its  scientific  rep- 
utatiouy  with  the  university  of  which  it  is  a  constituent  part.  The  surrender  of  this 
property  extinguishes  another  of  the  four  distinct  boards  of  trust  which  grew  up  about 
the  university  between  1857  and  1869.  But  two  of  these  separate  boards  now  remain, 
namely,  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Thayer  scholarships  and  the  board  c^  trustees  of 
the  Peabody  Museum. 

TUFTS  COLLEGE. 

This  college,  located  at  College  Hill  and  or^nised  in  1R66,  is  under  the  control  of 
the  Universalist  denomination.  Its  courses  of^instmction  are  classical,  philosophical, 
engineering,  and  theological.  The  engineering  course  extends  through  3  years; 
the  philosophical,  Hke  the  classical,  occupies  4.  The  philosophical  includes  all  the 
studies  of  the  classical  course  except  Greek,  requires  additional  French  and  German, 
and  offers  an  opportunity  of  pursuing  certain  elective  studies  to  a  greater  extent 
There  are  ^  scholarships  in  the  gift  of  the  college,  15  of  f60  and  12  of  fl^  eaob.~ 
(Catalogue,  1876-77.) 

WILLUMS  COLLEGE,  WILLLAMSTOWN. 

This  college,  organized  in  1793,  is  under  the  influence  of  the  Congregatioiial  Church 
and  is  exclusively  for  young  men.  Each  department  is  provided  luUy  wi  h  those 
accessories  which  aid  in  making  knowledge  complete,  vivid,  and  practical.  In  chem- 
istry and  astronomy  there  are  abundant  means  of  illustration ;  there  is  a  large  and 
growing  cabinet  of  natural  history,  and  there  are  extensive  geological,  botanical,  aud 
zoological  oolleotions.  The  oollege  has  command  of  about  $6^HK)  annuaUy,  the  income 
of  funds  given  to  aid  students  who  need  it.  It  is  determined  by  the  trustees  that  no 
^onug  man  of  merit  shall  be  obliged  to  intermit  his  studies  here  on  account  of  inabil- 
ity to  pay  his  college  fees. — (Catalogue,  1876-77.) 

COLLEGES  FOR  WOMEIT. 

Ten  colleges  for  women  report  their  statistics  for  1876,  as  follows :  Number  of  pro- 
fessors and  instrnotors,  164,  inoloding  4  belonging  to  preparatory  departments.  Num- 
ber of  students,  1,309,  of  whom  361  are  in  preparatory  departments,  517  in  regular 
collegiate  and  119  in  partial  courses.  The  number  of  years  in  oonrse  ranges  from 
4  to  7.    Aggregate  number  of  volumes  in  libraries,  36,d23. 

WelUtiUy  CoUege,  Wellesley,  (unsectarian,)  aflbrds  to  young  women  opportunities  for 
a  higher  education  equivalent  to  those  usually  provided  for  young  men.  The  course 
includes  the  Latin,  Greek,  French,  and  G^erman  languages^  also,  music,  (vocal  and 
instrumental,)  drawing,  and  painting.  A  large  and  convenient  art  gallery  has  been 
provided^  and  courses  of  lectures  on  art  are  g^ven.  A  special  feature  of  the  school  is 
a  domestic  department.  All  students  are  expected  to  engage  for  an  hour  each  day  in 
some  of  the  lighter  domestic  work  of  the  family.  The  price  for  board  and  tuition  is 
|250  each  year.^College  circular  for  1876.) 

Smith  College^  Northampton,  (unsectarian,)  with  requirements  for  admission  and 
course  of  instruction  equivident  to  those  of  the  best  colleges  for  men,  offers  its  advan- 
tages to  rich  and  poor  alike  at  a  sum  far  below  actual  cost.  The  price  of  tuition,  $100 
a  year,  is  remitted  to  those  unable  to  pay ;  that  of  board,  $250  a  year,  in  oottages  be- 
longing to  the  institution,  is  reduced  for  the  poorer  students.  It  is  the  aim  of  the 
trustees  so  to  use  the  funds  of  the  institution  that  a  truly  collegiate  education  may  be 
attained  by  every  woman  who  is  worthy  of  it.— (Statement,  January  5, 1876.) 
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SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

80IBNCK. 

Tie  }ia8$achH$€tU  Agricultural  Collie  is  beaatifally  located  at  Amherst,  in  tbe  fertiU 
▼aOey  of  the  Connecticat.  It  U  provided  with  new  and  excellent  boildings  and  a  farm 
of  Detrly  400  acres.  By  an  arrangement  made  with  the  Boston  Univenity,  students  on 
CBtering  are  allowed  to  matricnlate  in  both  institutions,  and,  on  completing  their  conrse 
to  tbe  wtisfaction  of  the  aothorities  of  both,  may  receiye  diplomas  irom  either  the  col- 
fep  or  the  nniversitv  or  both. 

The  coorBe  of  stady  embraces  a^irricnltnre,  botany,  hortioaltnrej  chemistry,  geology, 
vc<«riiiaiy  science,  zo5l(^,  mathematics,  physics,  civil  engineering,  military  science 
Ad  tactics,  the  English,  French,  and  German  languages,  and  mental  and  moral 
Miee.  The  instruction  in  the  languages  is  intend^  to  qualify  graduates  tu  write 
udipeak  English  with  correctness  and  effect  and  to  translate  German  and  French 
vith  facility.  The  scientific  instruction  is  as  thorough  and^ practical  as  possible,  and 
wy  science  is  taught  with  constant  reference  to  ita  application  to  agriculture  and 
tbe  wants  of  the  farmer.  The  regular  course  includes  every  branch  of  ordinary  farm- 
^gaod  gardening,  and  is  both  theoretical  and  practical.  Each  topic  is  thoroughly 
jj>w«ui  in  the  lecture  room,  and  again  in  the  plantbouse  or  field,  where  every  stu- 
Kot  is  obliged  to  labor.  The  amount  of  required  work  is  limited  to  6  hours  each 
*<«k.  Additional  work  is  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  10  cents  an  hour,  which  is  all 
tke  eoDege  can  afford  to  pay.  The  amount  earned  in  this  way,  however,  is  not  suffl- 
yptto  be  of  material  assistance  to  students  without  other  resources,  and  the  cost  of 
>*tnietion  here,  it  is  stated,  practically  excludes  a  large  proportion  of  the  very  class 
vhioh  tbe  collie  was  designed  to  instruct.  It  is  recommended,  therefore,  by  the 
^T^tttMs  that  a  fhnd  1)0  set  apart  by  the  State  for  establishing  scholarships,  one  for 
^  State  representative  district,  which  would  be  something  over  200  in  all,  and 
^  these  scholarships  be  awarded  on  a  fair  competitive  examination.  They  would 
^  operate  as  a  stimulus  to  exertion  throughout  all  the  public  schools  of  the  State, 
•«»«  they  would  become  a  reward  for  faithfulness  and  proficiency  in  study  and  secure 
*«wf«  direct  connection  of  the  college  with  the  public  school  system. — (Reports  of 
wgcn  University  and  of  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  1876-77.) 

«MMcftwefta  InaUtuU  of  Technology^  Boston,  provides  a  series  of  scientific  and  lit- 
jTj  itndies  and  practical  exercises,  embracing  pure  and  applied  mathematics,  the 
pkfiieal  and  natural  sciences,  with  their  applications,  drawing,  the  English  language, 
''^Qtal  and  moral  science,  French  and  German.  These  studies  and  exercises  are  so 
*niiged  as  to  offor  a  liberal  and  practical  education  in  preparation  for  active  pnr- 
■iti, as  well  as  a  thorough  training  for  the  various  scientific  professions.    Ten  regular 

^^VKi^  each  extending  through  4  years,  have  bceu  established,  as  follows :  Civil 
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and  topographical  enffiDeeringi  mechanical  engineering,  geology  and  mining  engineer- 
ing, bailding  and  arcnitectare,  chemistry,  metiulurgv,  natural  history,  physics,  science 
and  literature,  and  philosophy.  These  courses  are  identical  during  the  first  year,  but 
for  the  3  remaining  years  the  studies  in  each  course  are  arranged  with  reference  to 
the  end  in  view.  A  series  of  shops  having  been  provided  for  teaching  the  student«  in 
the  department  of  mechanical  engineering  the  use  of  tools  in  wood  and  iron  work,  a 
two  years'  course  in  practical  mechanism  has  also  been  established  for^ose  who  wish 
to  become  master  mechanics  rather  than  engineers.— (Catalogue,  1H7&-T7.) 

The  Woroesier  Free  Institute  follows,  in  general,  the  plan  of  the  polytechnic  schools  of 
Europe,  with  such  obvious  modifications  as  are  rendered  necessary  by  new  conditions, 
but  it  gives  special  prominence  to  the  element  of  practice  in  technical  training.  For 
the  acquisition  of  practical  familiarity  with  difi'erent  branches  of  applied  science  the 
same  facilities  are  ofiered  as  in  the  best  schools  of  technology  elsewhere ;  in  mechanics, 
shop  practice  is  added  to  the  course.  The  institute,  opened  in  1866,  has  now  graduated 
6  classes,  and  the  feusility  with  which  most  of  the  young  men  have  secured  honorable 
and  lucrative  situations  confirms  the  confidence  of  the  trustees  in  the  soundness  of 
the  general  principles  upon  which  the  school  is  organized.  The  institution  of  the 
f«chool  is  due  to  a  conviction  on  the  part  of  its  founders  that  there  is  needed  a  system  of 
training  boys  for  the  duties  of  an  active  life  which  shall  be  broader  and  brighter  than 
the  popular  method  of  "learning  a  trade''  and  more  simple  and  direct  than  the  so- 
called  liberal  education.  It  is  the  firm  conviction  of  the  managers  of  the  institute  and 
of  all  who  have  watched  its  operation  that  the  connection  of  academic  culture  and  the 
practical  application  of  science  is  advantageous  to  both  in  a  school  where  these  objects 
are  started  together  and  carried  on  with  harmony  and  equal  prominence. 

The  training  of  students  preparing  for  mechanical  engineers  occupies  3^  years ;  that 
of  all  others,  3  years,  of  42  weelss  each.  There  are,  therefore,  4  classes :  apprentice, 
junior,  middle,  and  senior.  The  curriculum  embraces  mechanical  and  civil  engineer- 
ing, drawing,  physics,  chemistry,  and  English,  French,  and  German.  ~(  Catalogue  of  insti- 
tute, 1876-^.) 

In  the  Lawrence  Soieniifio  School,  a  department  of  Harvard,  the  course  of  instractiou 
embraces  the  higher  mathematics,  mechanical  and  free  hand  drawing,  Purveying  and 
engineering,  physical  geography  and  structural  geology,  physics,  French,  German, 
paleontology,  anatomy  and  physiology,  chemistry,  and  botany.  Ten  of  the  37  students 
in  the  school  graduated  in  1875-76, 4  receiving  the  degree  of  C.  E^  3  that  of  8.  B.; 
2  graduated  in  chemistry  and  1  in  natural  history.— (Report  of.  Harvard  College 
1875-76.) 

Summer  School  of  Botany  and  Zoology. — A  summer  school  of  botany  and  zoology  was 
taught  in  the  summer  of  1875-76  by  the  Peabody  Academy  of  Science,  Sidem,  ibr  the 
benefit  of  teachers  and  others.  In  both  branches  the  work  was  practical,  including 
demonstrations  and  dissections,  with  constant  use  of  the  microscope ;  the  aim  was  to  give 
the  methods  of  teaching  and  of  making  original  research.  The  success  of  the  school 
was  l^eyond  expectation,  and  it  is  designed  to  make  it  a  permanent  feature  of  the 
academy.— (Report  of  A.  S.  Packard,  director  of  Academy  of  Sciences.) 

THBOLOGY. 

Anduver  Theological  Seminary^  Andover,  (Congregational,)  provides  a  regular  course  of 
study  occupying  3  years,  and  a  special  course,  which  latter  is  open  only  to  such  students 
as  are  precluded  from  pursuing  the  regular  course  by  age  or  some  peculiar  disability.  The 
studies  of  the  several  years  are  conducted  to  a  large  extent  in  parallel  courses,  special 
prominence  being  given  each  year  to  particular  branches.  No  expense  is  incurred  for 
instruction  and  none  by  undergraduates  for  rooms  in  the  college  buildings,  and,  to 
those  whose  pecuniary  necessities  require  it,  $100  a  year  are  given  from  the  funds  of  the 
seminary.— (Catalogue,  1876-77.) 

Boston  University  School  of  Theology  (Methodist  Episcopal)  provides  a  course  occupy- 
ing 3  years.  Its  degree  implies,  not  only  the  successful  completion  of  this  course,  but 
also  the  previous  accomplishment  of  the  four  years'  course  in  liberal  arts.  Students 
other  than  bachelors  of  arts  are  admitted,  but  not  as  candidates  for  the  theological 
degree :  even  for  admission  they  must  show  that  they  have  mastered  the  studies  cus- 
tomarily required  for  entrance  upon  the  classical  course  in  American  colleges,  and  that 
by  reason  of  age  or  other  circumstances  they  cannot  wisely  attempt  to  qualify  them- 
selves for  admission  to  the  first  division.— (Annual  report  of  university  for  1875-76.) 

Episcopal  Theological  Schooh  Cambridge,  (Protestant  Episcopal,)  has  a  course  of  3 
years,  embracing  the  study  of  Hebrew,  Greek,  ecclesiastical  history  and  polity,  syste- 
matic divinity,  apologetics,  homiletics,  and  pastoral  care.  The  study  of  elocution  and 
oratory  also  receives  proper  attention,  and,  as  soon  as  feasible,  these  will  be  made  the 
subfoct  of  a  special  professorship. — (Catalogue,  1876-'77.) 

Harvard  Divinity  School.  Cambridge,  (chiefly  Unitarian,)  comprises  in  its  course  of 
study  the  history  of  the  (Jhristian  church,  historical  and  other  evidences  of  Christian- 
ity, anthropology,  Christology.  eschatology,  history  of  ethical  doctrine  and  Christian 
ethics,  church  polity,  Hebrew  language,  literature  and  exegesis  of  the  Old  Testament, 
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science  of  tboaght,  pblloeopby  of  reUgioD,  the  ethnic  reliffions,  pastoral  care^  composi- 
tion and  deliyery  of  sermonSj  history  of  the  text  of  the  New  Testament,  pnnciplee  of 
textual  criticism,  and  exegesis  of  the  Qospel  of  Matthew. 

The  last  academic  vear  is  marked  in  the  history  of  the  diyinity  school  by  an  impor- 
tant change  in  one  of  its  usages  of  long  standing :  the  snbstitntion  for  the  annaal  visi- 
tation  exercises  of  an  oration  by  a  member  of  the  graduating  class  appointed  to  repre- 
sent the  school  in  the  pablic  exercises  of  commencement.  Besides  the  17  nndergradnate 
ijtndents  enrolled  in  the  school  daring  1875-76  there  were  3  resident  gradaates.~(  Uni- 
versity report,  1875-76.) 

Xopton  Tkeohgicdl  Schooly  Newton  Centre,  (Baptist,)  is  designed  especially  for  the 
ioatmction  of  college  graduates  and  of  any  others  whose  attainments  fit  them  to  pur- 
sue with  profit  a  fml  course  of  theological  study.  Applicants  for  admission  to  tho 
regular  coorae  who  are  not  graduates  must  be  prepared  for  examination  in  the  usual 
branches  of  an  English  education  and  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages.  The  regular 
coorae  occunies  3  years. — (Catalogue,  1876-77.) 

Tuflt  College  Divinity  Sdiool,  CoUege  Hill,  (Universal ist,)  provides  a  four  years'  conrse 
of  insiruction  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  not  enjoyed  a  collegiate  training.  The 
fall  coarse  is  oomnleted  in  3  years  by  bachelors  of  arts.  Tuition,  room  rent,  and  use 
of  famitore  are  free,  and  students  are  also  aided  by  a  system  of  loans. — (College  cata- 
I'^gne,  ld76-77.) 

LAW. 

The  Law  School  of  Harvard  Vniverntjf  reports  for  1875-76  a  year  of  groat  prosperity. 
The  number  of  students  was  increased  from  147  to  173.  The  amount  of  instruction 
was  laigely  increased  by  the  accession  of  the  Story  professor,  and  the  faculty  was 
tlios  enaoled  to  introduce  an  elective  system,  to  some  extent,  for  students  of  the  sec- 
ond jear.  An  admirable  spirit  of  enthusiasm  and  industry  pervaded  the  school.  Large 
additions  were  made  to  the  library,  indnding  100  volumes  of  English  reports,  42  of 
Connecticut,  and  55  of  New  Hampsnire.  The  chief  event  of  the  year,  apart  from  the 
resignation  of  Professor  Washburn  and  the  appointment  of  Hon.  Charles  S.  Bradley, 
of  Providence,  as  h^s  successor  in  the  Bnssey  professorship,  vras  the  determination  of 
the  &enlty  to  lengthen  the  period  of  study  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  laws  to  3  years 
from  and  after  the  beginning  of  the  academic  year  1877-78. — (Report  of  president, 
1875-76.)  »  6  V      r-  1- 

TkeSdtool  of  Law  of  Botton  University  includes  in  iis  system  of  instruction  regular 
oral  text  book  exposition  and  recitation,  free  and  written  lectures,  reviews,  examina- 
tions, exercises  in  drafting  contracts,  conveyances,  pleadings,  indictments,  and  other 
legal  meip,  the  criticism  of  briefs  and  arguments  in  moot  courts,  courses  of  reading, 
Ac  Toe  course  of  instruotion  was  at  the  first  organization  of  the  school  in  1872  fixed 
at  -1  years,  but  op  to  the  present  time  the  third  year  has  been  made  a  poet  graduate 
<me.  The  president  of  the  university  recommends  that  the  original  plan  be  now  com- 
pleted by  putting  graduation  in  its  proper  place  at  the  end  of  the  third  year.  The 
school  is  thriving  vigorously.  Notwithstanding  an  increase  in  the  tuition  fee,  there 
vete  12  more  students  matriculated  in  1875-76  than  in  any  preceding  year.  More 
than  one-half  of  the  entire  number,  moreover,  were  college  graduates.— (Annual  report 
of  the  university,  1875-76,  and  Year  Book,  1877.) 

MEDICINB. 

Tke  MeiUoal  School  of  Harvard  graduated,  in  1875-76,  36  of  its  231  students.  Two  ad- 
ditional instructors  were  appointed.  Valuable  donatiocs  were  received  of  plates  for 
the  illostration  of  lectures,  of  books  and  microscopic  preparations  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, and  of  wax  models  of  diseases  of  the  eye. 

The  classes  in  this  school  have  for  several  years  diminished  in  size  to  a  striking  de- 
gree between  entrance  and  graduation.  A  careful  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  this  fact 
^W8  that  from  one-half  to  three-fifths  of  these  withdrawals  have  been  for  good  and 
voffieient  reasons,  while  the  remainder  have  been,  probably,  because  of  inability  or  un- 
vtUingneas  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  faculty.  It  is  believed  that  the  admission 
^scamination  which  is  to  be  instituted  on  and  after  September,  1877,  will  diminish  the 
niunber  of  withdrawals  of  the  latter  kind.  The  school  has  been  husbanding  its  re- 
sooroes  during  the  past  two  years  in  anticipation  of  a  possible  diminution  in  the  amount 
of  tuition  fees  in  the  two  or  three  years  succeeding  that  in  which  the  examination  for 
admiiiion  goes  into  force.  The  excess  of  receipts  over  expenditures  in  1875-76  was 
*6,053.96.H:Report  of  college,  1875-76.) 

TkeSdioolof  Medicine  of  Boston  Univereity  is  distinguished  from  all  earlier  ones  by 
'}» teieotific  and  practical  catholicitv.  In  one  of  its  governing  bodies  one  of  the  Icad- 
ioe  parties  of  the  medical  world  predominates ;  in  the  other  governing  body,  the  other. 
AH.  however,  cordially  agree  in  this,  that  the  university,  like  the  state,  must  hold  a 
f'C'feetly  impartial  attitude  toward  all  legally  authorized  branches  of  the  American 
iv^dieal  profession. 

Of  the  172  students  attending  in  1875-76,  111  were  men  and  61  women.    From  the 
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first  there  has  been  no  difflonlty  or  embarrassment  on  aooonnt  of  ooednoation.  No  lect- 
ure or  operation  has  been  restricted  to  either  class,  and  the  presence  of  the  two  sexes 
has  been  a  wholesome  restraint  npon  alL  There  are  66  graduates  from  the  school, 
52  men  and  14  women :  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  who  are  in  Europe  pursuing 
their  studies  still  fbrtner,  nearly  all  are  settled  in  actire  and  many  in  extensive  prac- 
tice. The  year  1875-^6  was  thoroughly  prosperous  for  the  schooL  .  The  number  of 
students  was  much  larger  than  ever  before,  the  instruction  more  thorough  and  ezten- 
siye,  the  means  of  illustration  increased^  the  library  enlarged,  the  building  improved, 
a  hospital  opened  on  a4joinlng  land,  the  grounds  inclosed  and  ornamentM^  the  ftinds 
augmented,  the  debts  paid  in  part,  and  the  remainder  satisfactorily  provided  for  by 
mortip^e. 

All  candidates  for  admission  who  are  not  college  graduates  must  pass  a  satisflEUstory 
examination  io  English  branches  and  iu  the  Latin  lauguage.  The  currioulnm  covers 
3  years.— (Annual  report,  1875-76,  and  Year  Book,  1877.) 

DBKTISTRY. 

The  Dental  Sdkaol  of  Harvard  College  closes,  with  the  year  1875-76,  the  attempt  to 
educate  men  for  the  profession  of  dentistry  under  the  old  plan  of  a  four-months'  win- 
ter term.  Hereafter  there  is  to  be  a  progressive  course  oi  two  academic  years,  with 
examinations  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  which  must  be  passed  before  the  student  can 
enter  upon  the  second.— (Report  of  Harvard  College,  1875-76.) 

The  Boeton  DmUal  College  provides  a  two  years'  course  of  instruction,  embracing 
dental  art  and  mechanism,  anatomy  and  physiology,  principles  and  practice  of  surgery, 
pa^ology,  therapeutics,  and  chemistry  and  metallurgy.  The  aim  is  to  make  the 
course  scientific  as  well  as  practical,  extending  into  every  branch  of  dental  and 
collateral  sciences  as  far  as  these  can  be  made  available  to  the  dentist. — (Catalogue  of 
college,  1876-77.) 

PHARMACY. 

The  MasBachueette  College  of  Pharmacy  embraces  in  its  course  of  instruction  the 
subjects  of  chemistry,  materia  medica^  botany,  and  the  theory  and  practice  of  phar- 
macy. These  are  tausht  both  theoretically  and  practically,  by  means  of  lectures  and 
recitations  illustrated  by  experiments,  specimens,  models,  diagrams,  etc.  The  oonrse 
covers  2  years.  Hitherto  no  examination  for  admission  has  been  prescribed,  but  it 
has  been  determined  to  require  one  after  October,  1877.— (Catalogue,  1676-77.) 

Staiietice  ofechooU  for  ecUmtifie  and  professional  inetntdion,  1876. 
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SCHOOLS  OP  BCnSNCB. 

Bassej  Institotioii,  (HArrard  XTniversity) 

College  of  Affriooltare,  (Boeton  University) 

Lawrenoe  Sdentlflc  School,  (Harvard  Uni- 

Tersity.) 

Maetachnsettt  AKrioaltnral  College 

Massaohosette  Institnte  of  Technology. 
School  of  All  Sciences,  (Boeton  University) 
Worcester  Connty  Free  Institute  of  Indus- 
trial Sdenoe. 

SCHOOLS  OF  THIOLOOT. 

Andover  Theological  Seminarr 

Boston  Universify  School  of  Theology. .... 
Divinity  School  of  Harvard  University. . . . 

EpiscopJal  Theological  School 

New  Cbnroh  Theological  School 

Newton  Theological  Institntion 

Tufts  Divinity  School 

'  "^tf  Total  income. 

{>  Also  15.000  fVom  State  appropriation. 

c  lac! ui led  tiociety  libraries. 
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Schoola  for  ]»rof««ioiua  insimcUon. 

1 

8CHOOLB  OP  LAW. 

Bostm  UnireraitTSehoolof  Law 

14 
6 

34 

S3 
13 
15 
3 

.... 
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931 
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34 
8? 
85 

3 

....       1 1 
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Boston  Dental  CoUeca 

2 

3 

3 
9 
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9 

1130,000 
69,000 
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0151,614 

84,365 
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♦11,668 

5,513 
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90 
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0 
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0 
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0 

a  Alto  ofie^foorth  interest  In  a  foiid  of  $413,098. 
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SPECIAL    INSTRUCTION. 


EDUCATION  OF  TIDS   BLIND. 


PtrJans  Instituiian  and  MasBOchusetts  Asylum  for  the  Blind,  in  Boston,  reporta  for 
1876  an  attendance  of  149  pnpilB,  the  number  admitted  since  its  opening  in  1829  being 
909.  It  was  established  largely  throngh  the  efforts  of  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe,  who  re- 
Btaioed  its  director  until  his  death  in  1S76. 

The  eonrse  of  training  embraces  instmction  in  the  common  English  branches,  as 
well  as  in  some  of  the  higher  ones,  and  in  foreign  langnages ;  lessons  and  practice  in 
all  branches  of  mnsio  and  in  tnning  pianofortes ;  training  in  some  simple  trade  and 
work  at  some  domestic  or  mechanical  occupation,  and  plenty  of  regular  exercise  under 
ahdter  and  in  the  open  air.  The  condition  of  the  sdiool  is  very  satisfactory.  The 
eooxse  of  instruction  pursued  is  the  fruit  of  careful  study  and  long  observation  and 
rcAeetion.  New  methods  of  teaching  certain  branches  havo  been  introduced  during 
the  year  and  some  of  the  old  ones  simplified  and  improved.  Point-writing,  after  the 
fjatena  of  Braille,  has  received  considerable  attention,  although  not  to  uie  neglect 
fli  the  sqaare  hand.  The  advanced  classes  have  constantly  employed  the  point  for 
keepii^  memoranda  and  notes  of  some  of  their  studies. 

Moaic  has  from  the  first  received  speeial  attention  in  this  institution.  Its  sagacious 
ftnmder,  eager  always  to  increase  the  capacity  of  the  blind  for  self  support,  never 
■pared  expense  and  pains  in  providing  the  necessary  musioal  instruments  and  talented 
teachers.  Thus  the  department  has  grown  until  it  has  become  a  complete  conserva- 
tory in  itself,  where  the  piano,  church  and  reed  orsan,  flute,  clarinet,  and  the  various 
kioda  of  brass  instruments,  class  and  solo  singing,  narmony,  and  the  history  of  music 
are  tborooghly  and  scientificiUly  tanght.  The  number  of  pupils  connected  with  this 
department  during  the  past  year  was  92,  and  the  time  devoted  by  them  to  musical 
instmetion  and  practice  varies  from  1  to  8  hours  each  day.  The  institution  now 
owoa  40  pianos,  of  which  7  are  used  in  the  tuning  department.  The  attention  given 
to  this  department  has  been  even  greater  than  ever,  and  the  means  for  thorough  in- 
ftmetion  in  it  have  been  multiplied.  The  business  of  tuning  outside  the  institution 
has  been  increased,  and  more  than  50  names  have  been  added  to  the  list  of  patrons. 

Tbe  work  department  constitutes  a  very  important  branch  in  the  course  of  training. 
Host  of  tbe  boys  have  been  taught  to  seat  cane  bottomed  chairs  so  well  as  to  be  con- 
ctaatly  supplied  with  work  from  the  fiiotories,  and  a  convenient  number  have  been 
znstiiieted  m  making  brooms.  Mattress  and  door  mat  making  are  taught ;  also  uphol- 
stering, sewing,  knitting,  crochet  and  bead  work,  the  running  of  sewing  and  knitting 
iBai^tneSt  ana  the  various  departments  of  domestic  labor,  as  £etr  as  practicable.— 
(CaUdogne,  IST^-'Tfi,  and  return,  1876.) 
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EDUCATION  OF  THK  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

2he  Clarke  Institution  for  Deaf  Mutee^  at  Northampton,  was  founded  in  1867,  and 
monificentlj  endowed  by  the  late  John  Clarke,  Esq.,  of  Northampton,  who,  in  1867, 
gave  1^,000,  and  a  few  years  later  $^00,000.  The  Stato  appropriates  $250  a  year  for 
each  State  pnpil,  and  has  done  so  since  1869 ;  this  sum,  however,  does  not  pay  more 
than  three-fonrths  of  the  cost  of  each  pupil. 

Articnlation  is  nsed  as  tho  means  of  mstmctioo,  bat  the  institntion  is  not  pledged  to 
any  unchangeable  system,  but  to  that  which  experience  shall  prove  to  give  the  beet 
results.  An  experience  of  more  than  8  years  has  shown  the  superiority  of  the  method 
used,  though  modifications  in  its  application  have  been  made  £rom  time  to  time. 
Professor  Bell's  symbols  of  visible  speech  are  now  used  daring  the  first  years  of  in- 
struction in  training  the  pupils  to  a  correct  articulation.  The  mental  development 
during  this  time  is  carried  on  by  means  of  reading  and  writing,  the  pupils  not  being 
allowed  to  attempt  speech  until  after  a  thorough  and  successful  drill  intne  elementary 
sounds. 

The  branches  taught  are  the  common  English,  and  algebra,  geometry,  botany, 
zoology,  geology,  physiology,  natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  pbydical  geography, 
astronomy^ancient  history,  rhetoric,  English  literature,  political  economy,  and  psy- 
chology. The  number  of  pupils  in  1876  was  71~males,  41 ;  lemales,  30.— (Report  of 
institntion  and  special  return,  1876.) 

The  Boston  Day  School  for  Deaf  Mutes ^  founded  in  1869,  is  under  the  control  of  the 
Boston  school  board.  The  common  English  branches  are  taught  to  79  pupils — malee, 
42;  females,  37.  Since  the  foundation  of  the  institution  130  have  received  instruction. 
Articulation  and  Up  reading  are  taught. — (Report  of  committee,  1874,  and  special 
return,  1876.) 

The  foregoing  institutions  are  supported  only  in  part  by  the  State.  A  gross  sum 
annuaUy  is  appropriated  to  the  Perkins  Institntion.  To  the  Clarke  Institution,  the 
Boston  School  for  beaf  Mutes,  and  the  American  Asylum  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  the  State 
pays  a  specified  sum  for  tuition  and  board  of  each  deaf-mute  sent  as  a  State  pupil,  and 
the  institutions  named  are  required  to  report  annually  to  the  board  of  education. — 
(Centennial  Statement,  1876.) 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  FEEBLE-MINDED. 

The  private  institution  for  the  education  of  the  feeble-minded  youth,  at  Bane, 
establisned  in  1848,  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  Board  of  State  Charities,  and 
receives  an  annual  appropriation  from  the  State.  It  reports  for  1876  an  attendance 
of  84  pupils,  59  males  and  25  females.  The  elementary  branches  are  taught. — (Cen- 
tennial Statement  and  special  return  for  1876.) 

REFORM  SCHOOLS. 

There  are  2  of  these  belonging  to  the  State,  1  for  boys  at  Westboro',  and  another  for 
girls  at  Lancaster.  Pupils  are  received  daring  minority  on  sentence  by  a  magistrate 
for  a  statutory  ofience.  Each  school  is  under  the  control  of  a  board  of  trustees  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor. 

LIBRARIES. 

Each  town  and  city  is  authorized  by  a  law  of  1857  to  establish  and  maintain  a  free 
public  library  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants.  It  may  appropriate  for  buildings  and 
for  founding  the  librarv  not  more  than  $1  for  each  ratable  poll,  and,  to  maintain 
it,  not  more  than  half  that  amount.  Societies  of  7  or  more  persons  may  be  organized 
as  corporations  to  maintain  libraries,  choose  officers,  hold  a  limited  amount  of  property, 
and  assess  the  shares  to  raise  money. 

THE  LOWELL  INSTITUTE,  BOSTON. 

Under  the  will  of  John  Lowell,  jr.,  esc}.,  public  lectures  are  annually  delivered  on 
such  subjects  as  natural  and  revealed  religion,  physics  and  chemistry,  with  their  ap- 
plication to  the  arts ;  also,  on  botany,  zoology,  geology  and  mineralogy,  connected 
with  their  particular  utility  to  man.  The  trustee  may  appoint  lectures  on  the  litera- 
ture and  eloquence  of  the  English  and  other  languages,  and  indeed  on  any  subject  that 
the  wants  and  taste  of  the  age  may  seem  to  demand.  These  popular  lectures  are  all 
free.  Provision  is  also  made  for  courses  of  a  strictly  scientific  character,  for  smaller 
classes  of  students,  for  which  lectures  a  small  admission  fee  may  be  exacted ;  but  in 
no  instance  can  a  person  be  excluded  through  inability  to  pay.-— (Circular  from  curator.) 

OBITUARY  RECORD. 

JOHN  H.  CLIFFORD. 

The  death  of  Ex- Governor  John  H.  Clifibrd,  of  Massachusetts,  which  occurred  at 
his  residence  in  New  Bedford,  January  2,  1876,  removed  from  the  board  of  Peabody 
fund  trustees  and  from  various  other  places  of  high  influence  one  who  had  long 
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devoted  valnable  services  to  the  advaDComent  of  literary  culture  and  general  edaca- 
tioQ.  Bom  at  Providence  in  1809,  a  graduate  of  Brown  University  in  1627,  a  lawyer 
from  1834  to  1858,  and  serving  the  State  of  hie  adoption  successively  as  representative, 
senator,  district  attorney,  attorney-general,  and  governor,  he  adorned  and  honored  every 
station  that  he  filled,  i^or  many  years  a  member  of  the  board  of  overseers  of  Harvard 
Univeraity  and  president  of  that  body  from  1868  to  1874,  he  took  an  active  part  in 
measores  to  advance  liberal  culture  in  that  institution,  and  was  an  earnest  and  elo- 
qaent  advocate  of  good  learning  i  n  all  its  departments.  A  member  too  of  the  American 
Aeademy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  and  of  other 
kiodred  associations,  he  gave  in  them  his  hearty  aid  to  the  prosecution  of  scientific 
and  historical  inquiry ;  while,  at  the  meetings  of  the  Peabody  fund  trustees,  he  took, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  their  chairman,  an  active,  earnest,  intelligent,  and 
efficient  part  in  all  their  deliberations.  His  genial  temperament,  generous  impulses, 
ready  and  felicitous  words,  kind  and  conciliatory  manner,  and  wise  Judgment  rendered 
him  one  of  the  most  valuable  members  of  that  truly  noble  board. 

Of  coarse,  around  such  a  man  honors  came  clustering.  His  alma  mater  conferred  on 
him  the  degree  LL.  D.  in  1849,  and  Harvard  and  Amherst  offered  the  same  degree  in 
following  years.  He  refused  more  candidacies  than  he  ever  accepted,  and  during  the 
httt  year  of  his  life  had  more  than  one  offer  of  foreign  appointment  from  the  Grovem- 
rnent  But,  with  great  capacities  for  public  usefulness,  he  {^referred  the  quiet  and 
more  independent  walks  of  private  life,  and  only  abandoned  his  professional  labors  to 
peeide  during  his  later  years  over  one  of  those  great  railroad  corporations  whose 
Dnsinefls  demands  both  legal  skill  and  practical  tact  and  pays  for  these  a  handsome 
recompense.  It  was  from  the  exhaustion  of  such  engagements  that  in  1875  he  sought 
lecreatioD  in  foreign  travel;  returning  from  which  apparently  reinvigorated,  and,  as  it 
was  thought^  with  a  new  lease  of  li&,  he  was  suddenly  prostrated  oy  disease  of  the 
beart,  and  died,  as  was  before  stated.  Just  as  a  new  year  was  opening  before  him. — 
(New-England  Journal  of  Education,  Januarv  8, 1876,  p.  18,  and  address  of  Hon.  R.  C. 
Winthrop  before  the  Peabody  fund  trustees,  August  3, 1876.) 

FRANCIS  M.  GARDNER. 

Francis  M.  Gardner,  head  master  of  the  Boston  Latin  School,  and  for  43  yeoi^  an 
iostmctor  in  it,  passed  from  this  world  January  10, 1876.  Mr.  Gardner  was  bom  in 
Walpole,  N.  H.,  March  15, 1812,  his  father,  a  distinguished  lawyer,  being  at  that  time  a 
member  of  Congress  ftom  New  Hampshire,  and  subsequently  a  barrister  in  Boston. 
Francis  was  entered  at  the  Boston  Latin  School  in  1822,  and  had  while  there  the  ad- 
Tantage  of  the  instructions  of  Head  Master  B.  A.  Gould,  the  editor  of  Adams'  Latin 
Grammar,  and  of  those  of  Mr.  Leverett,  known  for  his  Latin  Dictionary.  After  five 
feara  in  the  Latin  School  he  entered  Harvard,  gradnated  with  distinction  in  1831, 
among  such  college  mates  as  Wendell  Phillips  and  J.  Lothrop  Motley,  and  engaged 
sooD  after  in  the  study  of  law.  The  death  of  his  father,  however,  having  thrown  upon 
him  the  care  of  a  mother  and  sisters,  he  sacrificed  for  their  sakes  his  personal  aims, 
and,  with  a  view  to  relieve  them  of  the  burden  of  sustaining  him  and  contribute  some- 
what to  their  comfort,  entered  the  Latin  school  as  usher  in  the  autumn  of  1831.  By 
1836  he  rose  to  be  submaster  and  remained  such  till  1850,  when  the  offer  of  a  tutorship 
to  a  young  man  visiting  Europe  induced  him  to  accept  that  opportunity  for  improve- 
ment bv  foreign  traveL  He  returned  at  the  expiration  of  a  year  to  the  Latin  school  as 
its  head  master,  and  continued  in  that  position  till  his  death. 

A  man  of  great  physical  strength,  of  immense  power  of  application,  and  of  intense 
8treD|[th  of  will,  he  seemed  born  to  headship,  and  maintained  it  well.  Somewhat 
stem  m  aspect  and  decided  in  his  discipline,  yet  patient,  impartial,  manly^  and  devoted 
to  his  work,  he  gained  generally  the  high  respect  of  pupils  and  often  their  hearty  ad- 
miration. He  lived  for  them  as  much  as  teacher  well  could  live  ;  and  even  in  his  exer- 
ciie,  which  was  daily  taken  at  the  gymnasium  till  he  was  nearly  50  years  of  age,  had 
a  class  of  boys  under  gymnastic  instruction,  exercising  with  him,  and  bringing  them 
forward  in  this,  as  in  their  other  studies,  with  immense  success.  An  instructor  of  the 
noblest  character  and  of  unusual  power,  he  will  be  long  remembered  and  long  greatly 
mi98ed.->(W.  R.  Dimmock,  LL.  D.,  in  New-England  Journal  of  Education,  January 
29, 1876.) 

AUGUSTINE  M.  GAY. 

Augustine  M.  Gay,  who  succeeded  Mr.  Gardner  in  the  head  mastership  of  the  Boston 
Latin  School,  died  in  November,  1876,  aged  48.  Mr.  Gay  was  born  in  Francestown,  N. 
B.,  in  1827,  and  gradnated  at  Amherst  College,  with  the  highest  honors  of  his  class,  in 
1^.  In  the  autumn  of  that  year  he  became  submaster  of  the  high  school  of  Charles- 
town,  Mass.,  and.  on  the  decease  of  Mr.  Bradley,  the  principal,  in  1851^  was  elected  to 
Boeceed  him.  He  continued  in  this  position,  with  much  credit  to  himself,  till  1860, 
when  he  resigned  to  assume  the  charge  of  a  young  ladies'  school  in  Pemberton  Square, 
Boston.  Two  years  subsequently  he  went  to  Europe,  and  remained  there  during  f^ 
considersble  part  of  ld64-'65.    In  the  fall  of  1865  he  entered  the  Boetoh  Latin  Sch^ 
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as  usher,  and  eetablUhed  for  himself  such  a  obaraoter  as  teacher  and  diseiplinariAA 
that  iQ  1867  he  was  made  master.  On  the  death  of  Head  Master  Francis  Gardner,  in 
the  earlv  pact  of  1876,  he  was  selected  to  fill  the  place  which  Mr.  Gardner  had  held  for 
nearly  25  preceding  years,  and  acquitted  himself  so  well  in  his  new  position  that 
bcholars  in  greater  nnmbers  than  ever  previously  flowed  into  the  school,  tne  enrolment 
at  the  time  of  his  decease  being  nearly  400. — (New-England  Journal  of  Education,  No- 
vember 11, 1876,  p.  214.) 

PROF.  E.  6.  SXBLL,  LL.  D. 

Prof.  Ebenezer  Strong  Snell,  of  the  chair  of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy  in 
Amhtt^t  College,  died  at  bis  home  in  Amherst,  September  8, 1676^  after  a  connection 
with  the  colleee  extending  over  a  large  portion  of  his  life.  Bom  m  North  Brookfleld 
October  7, 1801,  he  enter^  Amherst  as  one  of  its  first  students  September  Id,  1921 ; 
became,  after  graduation,  a  tutor  in  the  college,  then  professor,  and  has  been  since 
identified  with  its  interests  and  aided  much  in  the  promotion  of  its  work.  A  notice  of 
him  in  the  Amherst  Student,  VoL  X,  No.  1,  asOTibes  to  him  **  perfect  int^rity,  tlranspa- 
reni  purity  and  sincerity,  matchless  modesty,  a  rare  and  rich  vein  of  pleasantry,  ffenUe- 
uess  tempered  with  firmness,  kindly  sympathy  towards  all  men,  wixh  loyalty  to  God 
and  faithfulness  in  every  duty.'' 
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SUMMARY  OP  STATISTICS. 


1874-75. 

187S-76. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

FOPinJlTION   AND  ATTENDAXCE. 

CbUdren  of  school  ttge,  (5-20) 

Enrolled  in  public  schools.  ...•* ...... 

449, 181 
343,981 
200,000 

3,287 

9,191 

^1  29 

28  19 

409.847 
:^4,956 
200,000 

3,548 

9.286 

$48  50 

28  ra 

150 

10.666 
1.025 

J^^^nm dftil V  attendance  «....r ...... 

TBAfiHBBfl   AlO)  THRIR  PAY. 

Hen  teadiinff  in  public  schools 

Women  teaching  in  public  schools 

ATenge  monthly  pay  of  men 

261 
95 

$2  79 

ATeiage  monthly  pay  of  women ...... 

54 

TetobeiB  in  priyate  elementary  schools 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS   AND  SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  school  districts 

5,706 

Sobool  rooms,  exolusive  of  recitation 

6,300 

rooms. 
Nmnber  of  graded  schools 

295 

5,789 

414,060 

138 

(9,115,354 

178 

7,934 

J675,892 

508,552 

218,036 

37,454 

2,341,924 

395,120 

Namber  of  school-houses 

Seats  for  pupils 

ATerage  duration  of  schools  in  days  .. 
Valaeof  school  property...... 

156 
$9,500,000 

18 
$384,646 

Private  or  select  schools 

Popils  in  private  or  select  schools 

INOOMK  AND  EXPBNDITURB. 

Income. 
Balance  from  previous  year 

$657,219 

512,889 

220,396 

Not  given.- 

2,261,120 

1,073,397 

$18,673 

Two  mill  tax.. 

$4,337 
2,360 

Primary  school  fnnd  ................ 

Tuition  of  noQ-residents.... 

District  taxes  for  all  purposes 

$80,804 

From  all  other  sources  -  .*. 

678.277 

Total  income 

4.176,978 

4, 725, 021 1 

548,043 

JExpenditure$, 
For  pay  of  teachers 

1,958,481 

20,699 

550,662 

1,017,219 

2,026,726 

22,870 

451,426 

957,484 

68,245 
1,971 

Forlibrariee 

For  sites,  buildings,  and  repairs 

99,236 

For  all  other  purposes.... .t 

59,735 

Total  oxDenditure 

3,547,261 

3,458,506 

88,755 

KXPBia>rruBB  per  capita— 
Of  school  population 

7  89 
10  31 
17  73 

7  47 

9  96 

17  18 

3,147,918 
4,843.662 

49 

Of  pupils  enrolled 

35 

Of  averase  attendance 

55 

state  school  Fuin>. 
Available  school  fund 

Pcnnanent  school  fund 

*  Probftblj  indaded  in  the  anm  from  "  other  Aonroes." 

f  This  sum  differs  f^rom  the  retarn  by  the  addition  of  the  balance  irom  previoos  year,  derived  from 
MX.  Briggs's  report. 

(Report  of  Hon.  Daniel  B.  Briggs,  8tate  superintendent  of  public  instrnction,  for 
W74-75.  and  return  for  1875-'76,  from  Hon.  Horace  Taibell,  present  euperintendeut.) 
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fflSTORICAL  SKETCH  OF  THE  STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

AUTHORITIES. 

CoostitatiooB  of  1837  and  1850;  laws  of  Michigan  from  1837;  sketch  hy  Hon. 
Daniel  B.  Brig^,  State  snperintendent  of  public  instruction ;  School  Funds  and  School 
Laws  of  Michigan,  by  Hon.  Ira  Mayhew. 

FOUNDATIONS. 

The  convention  that  framed  in  1835  the  constitntion  nnder  which  Michigan  in  1837 
was  admitted  into  the  elder  sisterhood  of  States  proposed  to  Congress  and  secared  ( 1 ) 
that  the  sixteenth  section  in  every  township,  or  lands  equivalent  thereto,  ehoald  be 
sranted  the  State  for  the  nse  of  schools ;  (2)  that  the  seventy-two  sections  set  apart 
for  the  nse  and  sapport  of  a  university  by  act  of  Congress  approved  May  20,  18^, 
should,  with  such  further  quantities  as  might  be  agreed  upon  by  Congress,  be  conveyed 
to  the  State  and  be  appropriated  solely  to  the  use  and  support  of  such  university.  A 
basis  was  thus  laid  for  the  school  system  which  now  meets  the  eye,  extending  from  the 
lowest  common  school  instruction  to  the  highest  collegiate  and  embracing  all  between. 

The  constitution  which  went  into  effect  on  the  admission  of  the  State  into  the  Union 
provided,  in  its  article  on  education,  for  the  appointment  of  a  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  for  the  State,  to  hold  office  for  two  years ;  for  encouragement  of  **  intel- 
lectual, scientific,  and  agricultural  improvement ; "  for  a  system  of  common  schools 
by  which  a  school  should  be  kept  np  in  each  school  district  at  least  three  months  in 
every  year ;  for  the  establishment  of  libraries  at  least  in  every  township,  and  for  tho 
careful  husbanding  of  the  land  fund  of  the  university  with  a  view  to  the  provision  of 
full  means  for  its  support. 

UPBUILDING. 

Before  the  final  settlement  of  the  question  of  admission  into  the  Union,  the  legisla- 
ture passed  an  act,  approved  July  26, 1836,  defining  the  duties  of  the  superintendent 
of  public  instruction.  These  included,  with  supervision  of  the  schools  established 
under  territorial  laws  of  1827  and  1833,  a  considerable  amount  of  care  for  the  preser- 
vation and  sale  of  the  school  lands ;  a  care  which  for  some  years  was  almost  absorbing, 
no  State  land  office  being  established  until  1843. 

March  20, 1837,  the  fiist  primary  school  law  nnder  the  State  government  was  ap- 
proved. By  this  the  schools  were  made  from  the  outset  free,  the  provision  for  their 
support  bem^  an  apportionment  of  the  State  school  fund  and  taxes  levied  in  the 
school  districts.  District  officers,  libraries,  and  township  inspectors  of  schools  were 
also  provided  for.  From  so  good  a  law  at  so  early  a  date  the  rapid  rise  of  an  excellent 
and  prosperous  school  system  might  well  have  been  expected.  But  unlocked  for  diffi- 
culties soon  appeared  and  for  a  long  time  hindered  progress.  A  large  and  easy  sale  of 
school  lands,  for  example,  awakened  hopes  of  a  swiftly  growing  school  fund,  especially 
as  the  lands  sold  for  exceedingly  high  rates,  of  which  one-fourth  was  immediately  paid 
down.  But  ere  long  these'  hopes  were  dashed  by  the  discovery  that  very  often  the 
lands  were  not  worth  even  the  portion  of  the  purchase  money  paid ;  that  further  pay- 
ments of  either  interest  or  principal  could  therefore  not  be  had  from  them ;  that  all 
over  the  settled  portions  of  the  State  bc^i^gared  and  bankrupt  holders  were  being  com- 
pelled to  forfeit  what  they  had  purchased,  and  that  the  more  land  anyone  had  bought 
the  worse  appeared  to  be  his  condition  in  these  circumstances.  The  difficulties  hence 
ensuing  threw  heavy  clouds  over  the  bright  early  morning  of  the  schools  of  Michigan, 
and  it  was  years  before  the  sunlight  shone  again. 

March  1, 1839,  an  act  was  pas^  that  has  made  the  school  reports  of  this  State  a 
better  exposition  of  its  educational  condition  than  those  of  any  other  in  the  Union. 
This  act  required  all  edncational  institutions  in  the  State  to  report  annually  to  the  de- 
partment of  public  instruction. 

The  financial  difficulties  experienced  in  the  effort  to  raise  moneys  for  the  schools 
through  sales  of  school  lands  induced  in  1843,  March  8,  a  wise  provision  for  an  eqnal 
division  of  the  burden  of  supporting  them.  This  was  the  laying  of  a  tax  of  half  a 
mill  upon  the  dollar  for  that  year  and  one  mill  annually  thereafter  for  the  public 
schools.  At  the  same  date,  township  libraries  were  provided  for  by  a  requirement  that 
|25  of  the  mill  tax  in  each  township  should  be  expended  annually  for  their  support. 
An  option  was,  however,  given  to  the  townships  whether  to  accede  or  not  to  this 
arrangement,  and  in  case  any  should  not,  district  libraries  were  to  exist  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  law  of  1837. 

In  1850  a  new  constitution  was  adopted,  reiterating  substantially  the  provisions  of 
the  former  one  with  reference  to  common  schools,  assigning  them  also  the  products  of 
the  sales  of  all  escheated  lands,  and  requiring  that  within  five  years  schools  should  be 
taught,  free  of  charge  for  tuition,  in  every  ecbool  district  of  the  State  for  at  least  three 
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months  in  each  year.  This,  of  conrse.  left  it  optional  with  districts  to  sustain  them 
longer  if  they  were  disposed  to  do  so,  by  rate  bills  and  subscriptions,  which,  from  the 
dendeniess  of  the  provided  school  funds,  had  been  for  some  timo  resorted  to.  This 
oonstitntion  also  directed  the  election  in  1852  of  a  board  of  education  for  superyision 
of  the  State  normal  school,  which  had  been  established  in  1849,  and  required  the  legis- 
Istnre  to  promote  intelleotnal,  scientific,  and  agricultural  improvement,  and,  as  soon 
as  practicable,  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  State  agnculiural  school. 

Following  this  constitution  came,  April  4, 1851,  an  act  prescribing  once  again  the 
doties  of  the  State  superintendent  of  instruction,  an  officer  who  was  still  continued. 
Then  came  in  quick  succession  several  acts  relating  to  the  schools :  one,  approved 
April  7, 1851,  providing  for  a  two  mill  tax  instead  of  the  one  mill  previously  allowed  ; 
another,  Februaiy  14, 1853,  reverting  to  the  former  one  mill  tax ;  a  third,  February  10, 
1856,  establishing  a  rate  bill  in  aid  of  the  support  of  schools,  an  expedient  that  had 
previously  been  only  tolerated;  a  fourth,  of  the  same  date,  authorizing  the  holding  of 
tJtate  teachers'  institutes ;  and  a  fifth,  February  12, 1857,  providing  for  the  incorpora- 
tion of  teachers'  associations. 

In  1859  four  acts  were  passed.  One,  approved  February  14,  provided  for  graded  and 
high  schools  in  districts  containing  more  than  200  children  between  4  and  18  years  of 
a^  on  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  tne  x>eople  of  the  district,  any  two  contiguous  dis- 
tnets  being  allowed  to  unite  for  such  a  purpose  on  the  same  conditions.*  Ot  the  three 
others,  all  approved  February  15.  one  renewed  the  two  mill  tax  of  1851,  another 
iathorized  the  division  of  townsnip  libraries  among  those  of  districts  within  the 
township,  and  the  third  made  the  tenure  of  ofBce  of  district  moderators,  directors, 
and  aflsesBors  three  years,  instead  of  one,  a  change  of  one  member  of  the  board  to  be 
made  each  year. 

At  this  point  legislation  seems  to  have  rest^  for  a  period  of  eight  years.  Then, 
March  13, 1867,  came  an  act  providing  for  county  superintendents  of  schools  to  exam- 
ine teachers,  grant  certificates  according  to  qualification,  visit  and  inspect  the  schools, 
look  into  the  reports  of  township  inspectors,  and  make  duplicates  of  them  for  the 
State  snperinteodent.  This  was  the  needed  rounding  out  of  the  official  staff  of  the 
school  system,  from  district  boards  which  had  the  care  of  keeping  open  district  schools, 
thioogh  inspectors  who  looked  into  their  condition  in  whole  townships,  with  county 
ones  to  supervise  even  the  work  of  these  inspectors,  till  finally  was  reached  one 
standing  at  the  head  of  all,  to  inspect  and  animate,  direct,  and  guide,  the  school  forces 
and  school  work  of  the  now  prosperous  and  fast  growing  State. 

SCHOOI^  TRULY  FREB, 

As  before  said,  the  schools  were  meant  to  be,  from  1837.  f^ee  to  all  pupils  liviujj^  in 
the  districts  where  thejr  were  maintained,  reliance  being  oased  on  a  State  apportion- 
ment and  district  tax  for  their  support.  The  financial  embarrassments  of  the  earlier 
Tears  of  State  existence  prevented  for  a  time  the  accomplishment  of  this  design,  and 
led  first  to  a  tolerance  or  rate  bills  for  periods  beyond  the  minimum  school  term,  then 
to  a  Imlization  of  them  in  1855. 

In  lS89  the  increase  of  population,  of  prosperity,  and  of  intelligence  induced  the 
/eeliDg  that  this  bar  to  general  education  ought  to  be  removed,  and  an  act  of  April  3 
in  that  year  abolished  the  rate  bill  system,  and  required  the  districts  to  maintain  free 
ichools  for  3,  5,  or  9  months,  according  to  their  population,  those  having  less  than  30 
children  of  school  age  holding  a  3  months'  school  at  least ;  those  with  from  30  to  800, 
1 5  months'  school ;  and  those  with  800  and  upward,  a  9  months'  school.  To  accomplish 
this,  they  were  to  raise  annuallv  a  district  tax,  supplementary  to  the  State  school 
Booeys,  and  sufficient  to  meet  all  expenses  of  the  schools. 

Having  thus  provided  for  the  free  schooling  of  all  children,  the  State  took  a  step 
meant  to  bring  all  within  reach  of  the  advantages  she  had  provided.  This  was  the 
psssmfi^  April  15, 1871,  of  a  compulsory  school  law,  requiring  all  persons  having  charge 
of  chikurea  between  8  and  14  years  of  age  to  send  them  for  at  least  twelve  weeks  each 
year  to  public  school,  unless  excused  by  the  school  officers  for  ample  cause^  or  unless 
taoght  at  home  or  in  aprivate  school  such  branches  as  are  usually  taught  m  the  pri- 
mary public  schools.  This  law,  wise  in  itself  and  aiming  at  a  most  desirable  result, 
has  proved  to  be  too  far  ahead  of  public  sentiment  to  accomplish  the  intention  of  the 
^^;iBtiiton,  and  has  remained  almost  a  dead  letter  on  the  statute  book  firom  want  of 
the  enforcement  of  it  by  school  officers. 

In  1875,  March  20,  a  great  backward  step  was  taken  by  the  passage  of  an  act  abolish- 
iitt  the  ooQDty  superintendenoy  and  substituting  for  it  a  township  superintendency  of 
■CDools,  as  if  quantity  of  supervision  could  atone  for  lack  of  quahty ;  or  as  if  colonels, 
n^on,  and  captains  ought  to  be  dispensed  with,  and  only  lieutenants^  sergeants,  and 
Mtponls  be  relied  on  for  due  leadership  and  discipline  of  troops.  Against  this  change 
we  are  already  signs  of  a  reaction,  and  as  it  is  said  to  prove  less  economical  than  the 

^'Tto  ftct  waa  amended  March  16.  1861,  to  allow  each  schools  in  distriota  contalniDg  100  children 
■HvcsB  5  and  9B  years  of  mg^ 
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finpereeded  plan,  as  well  as  lest  generally  efieotive,  it  may  be  hoped  that  before  very 
long  the  ooanty  saperintendency  will  be  r«6tor«d,  with  whatever  pioyisioot  may  be 
needed  for  making  it  as  good  aa  possible. 

SCHOOL  ADMCatSTRATION. 

The  gentlemen  to  whom  Michigui  has  successively  intrusted  the  headship  of  hei 
school  system  have  been,  by  appointment,  as  in  column  lirst ;  by  election,  as  in  oolnmn 
second: 


John  D.  Pierce,  1836  to  January  1, 1841. 

Franklin  Sawyer,  January  1, 1841,  to  Jan- 
uary L  1843. 

Oliver  C.  Comstock,  January  1,  1843,  to 
January  1, 1845. 

Ira  Mayhew,  January  1, 1845,  to  January  1, 
1849. 

Francis  W.  Sherman,  January  1,  1649,  to 
January  1, 1853. 


Francis  W.  Sherman,  January  1,  1©3,  tc 
Jaunary  1, 1855. 

Ira  Mayhew,  January  1, 1855,  to  Januarv 
1,  ia')9. 

John  M.  Gregory,  January  1, 1859,  to  Jan- 
uary 1, 1865. 

Oramel  Hosford,  January  1, 1865,  to  Jan- 
uary 1, 1873. 

Daniel  B.  Briggs,  January  1, 1873,  to  Jan- 
uary 1, 1877. 


ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION. 

THB  SCHOOIJB  IN  1874-^5. 

The  statistics  for  the  school  year  1874-75  the  superintendent  regards  as  in  the  main 
satisfactory  and  enconraeing.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  districts  reporting  as 
compared  with  the  previous  year  was  135,  with  a  similar  increase  in  the  number  of 
schools  supported.  There  were  orKanized  128  new  districts.  The  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  school-houses  was  86,  furnishing  additional  sittings  to  the  number  of  6,988.  Ttie 
estimated  value  of  school  property,  houses  and  sites,  is  |50 1,509  in  excess  of  the  former 
year.  The  additional  number  of  teachers  is  202,  and  the  increase  in  the  aggregate 
wages  paid  is  $35,663.  The  last  school  census  shows  an  increase  in  school  population 
of  12,487,  and  the  number  of  children  reported  as  in  attendance  at  the  public  schools 
gives  an  increase  of  16,475,  while  the  per  cent,  of  attendance  is  79,  an  advance  of  4 
per  cent,  on  the  previous  year.  But  the  reports  on  this  point  are  not  absolutely  reliable, 
the  apparent  increase  in  the  attendance  upon  the  schools  so  far  exceeding  the  propor- 
tional or  natural  increase  as  to  awaken  distrust.  The  number  of  sittings  in  the  school- 
houses,  not  very  correctly  reported,  appears  to  be  70,079  more  than  the  number  of 
children  enrolled ;  yet  it  is  probable  that  there  are  not  sufficient  accommodations  for 
all  who  ought  to  be  in  the  schools.  Although  most  districts  have  school  buildings 
with  ample  seating  c^[kacity,  very  many  are  sadly  deficient,  and  this  deficiency  is  most 
marked  in  the  growing  cities. 

Comparing  the  totaireceipts  and  expenditures  of  the  ^rear  1874-75  with  those  of  the 
previous  one,  it  appears  that  the  usual  advance  is  made  in  nearly  every  item,  and  this, 
in  the  midst  of  financial  distress  and  seneral  depression  in  business,  affords  striking  evi- 
deoce  of  the  growing  popularity  of  uie  schools. — (Report  of  superintendent,  1874-75, 
p.  iii.) 

SCHOOL   LIBRARIES. 

There  was  no  marked  change  in  the  condition  of  the  libraries  during  the  year  1874-'75. 
The  number  of  districts  reported  was  1,171,  or  94  less  than  the  previous  year,  but 
the  number  of  books  added  was  12,452,  which  was  an  increase  of  2,137  over  that  of  the 
preceding  vear.  The  whole  number  of  volumes  reported  in  district  libraries  was 
132.348,  an  ucrease  of  11,771. 

The  number  of  township  libraries  reported  is  227,  an  increase  of  20,  and  the  number 
of  volumes  added,  4,133,  or  388  less  than  were  added  the  previous  year,  the  total 
number  of  volumes  in  them  being  55,603,  an  increase  of  5,791.  The  whole  number  of 
volumes  added  during  t^e  year,  in  both  district  and  township  libraries,  was  16,565,  or 
1,749  more  than  during  the  previous  year;  while  the  total  number 'of  volumes  wa^s 
187,951,  an  increase  of  17,502.  The  aggregate  amount  expended  for  library  books  was 
$20,898.58,  or  f  1,947.17  in  excess  of  that  ot  the  previous  year.  While  these  figrures  are 
not  particularly  encouraging,  they  show  an  increase  in  the  libraries  about  in  propor- 
tion to  the  increase  in  population.— (Superintendent's  report,  1874-75,  p.  xlviii.) 

THB  SCHOOLS  IN  1876. 

The  message  of  the  governor  of  the  State  to  the  legislature,  delivered  January  3, 
1877,  g|ives  the  following  facts  regarding  the  schools  of  1876.  The  diiiereDCO  in  t^ 
statistics  submitted  by  the  governor  from  those  given  in  the  summary  can  U;  accounted 
for  on  the  supposition  that  the  former  relate  only  to  the  year  1876,  wLile  the  latte^ 
embrace  the  school  year  1875-76. 

The  school  census  of  1876  reports  457,785  children  of  school  age,  of  whom  *.J43,947  wcri 
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enrolled^  an  ineiease  in  two  years  of  21,680  in  the  whole  number,  and  of  17,805  in  the 
namber  enrolled.  There  are  5,917  school-faonaea  in  the  State,  with  419,6^  sittings, 
being  75,715  more  than  the  enrolment.  The  valne  of  school  bnildinffs  and  grounds 
16  $9)382^0  and  the  expenditures  for  the  Tear  $4,128,707.  The  number  of  teachers 
was  12^.  There  was  a  total  expenditure  by  the  people  ofthe  State  of  $5,000,000  for 
educational  purposes,  inoludinff  schools  for  the  unfortunate  and  criminal.  The  losp 
seluxd-houae  ana  the  stately  uniTersity  have  shared  equally  the  people^s  solicitude  and 
care.  There  are  also  special  coUeges  for  the  farmer,  schools  in  which  to  fit  teachers, 
»nd  schools  for  the  professional  student,  and  for  one  or  two  technical  pursuits. 

The  people  seem  to  recognize  in  all  its  fulness  the  truth  of  the  old  proverb,  "  The 
breath  of  the  school  children  is  the  savins  of  the  world."  Yet,  with  all  this,  there  are 
maoy  thoughtful  citizens  who  ask  themselves  the  questions,  ''Are  we  doing  educational 
work  in  t£»  beet  way  f  Are  our  schools  all  they  ought  to  be  f  Do  they  help  our 
childrea  as  much  as  they  should  in  the  practical  things  of  life,  and  fit  them  to  be  pioduc- 
tiye,  self-helping  citizens  V  In  times  of  financiftl  depression  like  the  present,  when  we 
foil  J  realize  that  the  only  way  up  and  out  is  through  the  productive  industry  of  the  peo- 
ple, these  questions  are  pertinent  ones.  **  We  uomI,"  says  the  governor,  '*  to  give  this 
•abject  our  earnest  attention ;  to  care  more  for  the  depth  and  breadth  of  our  educa- 
tion than  we  do  for  the  height  of  our  school-house  toww  j  to  pursue- the  substance  and 
n^ect  the  shadow ;  to  ms&e  our  schools  the  laboratory  in  wiiich  men  are  made.  Oar 
hi^  and  graded  schools  need  to  provide  more  technical  instruction  at  once.  If  it  is 
the  province  of  legislation  to  direct  or  control  in  this  matter,  I  vA  your  thoughtful 
attention  to  the  subject.  •  •  •  Qive  to  our  special  schools,  to  the  university, 
to  oor  eonmion  schools,  every  possible  assistance  in  this  work  that  can  consistently  be 
giren  with  a  due  regard  to  economy." — (Message  of  Qovemor  John  J.  Bagley  to  the 
iegidataTe,  January  3, 1877,  pp.  8, 9.) 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

ANN  ARBOR. 

The  Aon  Atbor  Courier  supplies  the  following :  "A  few  moments  given  to  the  public 
tchools  of  the  city  show  them  to  be  in  a  flourishing  condition.  Professor  Perry,  who  i» 
eminently  qualified  for  the  position  he  holds,  is  ever  on  the  watch  for  every  improve- 
ment that  will  be  beneficial  to  the  schools;  He  has  thoroughly  systematized  the  entire 
plan  of  government  as  well  as  the  method  of  teaching.  The  number  of  pupils  in 
attendance  is  1 .613,  an  increase  of  86  over  that  of  the  previous  year.  This  increase,, 
too,  is  principally  in  the  high  school,  which  numbers  358.— (Michigan  Teacher,  Decem- 
ber, 1876,  p.  446.) 

DETROIT. 

Ofeer8. — A  board  of  education  of  23  members,  one-half  going  ont  of  office  each 
ytMtf  and  a  city  superintendent  of  schools. 

8l9UtUe$y  (for  1875.)— Number  of  youth  of  legal  school  age,  5  to  20  years,  34,593; 
total  emronne&t  in  public  schools,  13,739 ;  average  daily  attendance,  8,760:  number  of 
sittings,  11,131 ;  number  of  teachers  employed  w  the  close  of  the  year,  221. 

BmMrk$, —  Entering  upon  the  year  in  a  state  of  great  efficiency,  the  public  schools 
were  maintained  throughout  in  the  best  possible  condition,  under  thorough,  intelli- 
KBBt,  and  painstaking  supervision.  Action  nas  been  taken  looking  to  simplifying  the 
eeuse  of  metmetion  in  order  to  secure  greater  efficiency.  The  schools  are  divided 
into  12  grades,  of  which  the  4  lowest  include  the  primary  schools ;  the  ne:tt  4,  the 
gnonaar;  and  the  4  highest,  the  high  schools.  The  number  belonging  to  the  high 
•ehool  was  630 ;  to  the  grammar  schools,  2,748 ;  and  to  the  primarv  schools,  6,040.  Two 
c^vning  schools  were  maintained,  having  an  enrolment  in  both  of  278 ;  average  attend- 
ttce,  175.— (Beport  of  board  of  eduoauon,  and  of  J.  M.  B.  Sill,  saperintendent,  for 
1W5.) 

EAST  SAGIXAW. 

O/ken. — A  board  of  education  of  16  members,  8  of  whom  go  oat  of  office  each  year, 
and  a  city  superintendent  of  schools. 

SUU$Ue$. — Number  of  children  between  5  and  20  years  of  age,  5,130;  total  enrol- 
lment, 3,159;  average  number  belonging,  2,370 ;  average  daily  attendance,  2,242;  aver- 
age number  of  pupils  to  each  teacher,  47;  receipts  for  school  purposes,  |45,505.84  ^ 


» schools  are  in  a  flourishing  condition,  making  steady  progress  in  their 
VQ^  The  attendance  throughout  all  the  classes  in  1875-76  showed  a  marked  im- 
pnvsneDt.  By  the  new  system  of  grading,  adopted  in  1874,  the  course  of  study  in 
tbs  vacrioas  gradea  was  fixed  at  12  years,  the  last  4  being  given  to  the  high  school. 
ths  attcBdaaee  at  tiiia  school  in  1875  was  182,  and  in  1876  118,  a  large  in<Mrease  over 
the  amber  of  fbnner  yean.  Pemnaoship,  music,  and  drawing  receive  earful  atten- 
tion and  are  taught  by  spedal  teachers.--<Beport  of  the  board  of  education,  and  of 
H.  S.  Tarbell,  superintendeht,  for  1875-76.)  t 
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GRAND  KAPmS. 

Officers. — A  boanl  of  education  of  16  members,  2  for  each  ward,  and  a  city  sopei- 
intendent  of  schools. 

Statistics. — ^Namber  of  children  between  5  and  20  years  of  age,  8,900 ;  total  eorolment 
in  pablic  schools,  6,305 ;  averafi^  number  belongin^^,  3,404 ;  average  daily  attendaDoe, 
3,167 ;  number  of  pupils  to  each  teacher,  based  on  the  average  number  belongiDg,  43; 
receipts  for  all  school  purposes,  $92,679.21. 

ReiMrks. — Progress  has  been  made  during  the  year  in  several  respects.  There  has 
been  in  the  enrolment  an  increase  of  208  and  in  average  daily  attendance  of  333  over 
the  last  year,  rendering  necessary  the  services  of  7  additional  teachers.  The  average 
time  of  attendance  of  enroUed  pupils  has  also  increased  from  5^  to  6  months.  Only  9^ 
cases  of  corporal  punishment  are  reported,  against  184  for  the  previous  year.  This  de- 
i^rease  has  been  brought  about  by  a  nnited  determination  on  the  part  of  most  of  the 
teachers  to  resort  to  the  use  of  the  rod  only  when  all  other  means  fail  to  secure  obedi- 
ence. There  has  been  a  rapid  growth  of  the  high  school  during  the  last  three  yean, 
60  much  so  as  to  render  the  accommodations  quite  inadequate  for  the  present  attend- 
ance, which  is  362.  A  business  course  has  been  arranged,  embracing  only  each 
branches  as  are  most  essential  to  the  average  business  man. 

A  training  school  was  organized  about  four  years  ago,  for  the  instruction  of  grada- 
ates  from  tbe  high  school  who  wish  to  teach.— (Report  of  board  of  education  and 
Superintendent  A.  J.  Daniels  for  1875-76.) 

PONTIAC. 

Offi^'s. — A  board  of  education  of  6  members,  and  a  city  superintendent  of  schools, 
appointed  by  the  board. 

Statistics,  (1874-'75.) — Number  of  children  between  5  and  20  years  of  age,  1,122;  total 
enrolment  in  the  public  schools,  1,024 ;  average  number  belonging,  713 ;  average  duly 
attendance,  697 ;  number  of  teachers,  18 ;  total  receipts  for  school  purposes.  $31,087.4:1 

Bemarks, — The  schools  are  graded  as  primary,  grammar,  and  high,  each  padt  em- 
bracing 4  years.  Two  courses  are  provided  in  the  high  school,  a  classical  and  a 
scientilo.  The  influence  of  this  school  upon  the  grades  below  is  of  inestimable  valae. 
Drawing  and  music  are  not  regularlv  in  the  course  of  instruction,  but  the  neoeesity 
and  the  desire  for  them  on  the  part  of  many  of  the  patrons  are  pressing. — (Report  of 
the  board  and  of  Superintendent  J.  C.  Jones  for  1875-76.) 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

The  growing  demand  for  better  qualified  teachers  is  clearly  indicated  by  the  inereaae 
in  the  number  of  students  seeking  admission  to  this  professional  school.  '  The  number 
enrolled  in  the  normal  department  in  1874-75  was  409— there  being  187  men  and  ^ 
women — an  increase  of  80  over  the  previous  year.  A  much  larger  nomber  of  free  ato- 
dents  than  ever  before — 180— were  received  this  year,  in  accordance  with  a  r^;nlatioB 
by  which  each  member  of  the  house  of  representatives  is  entitled  to  appoint  two  ata- 
dents,  residents  of  his  district,  who  are  entitled  to  instruction  free  of  charge.  Of  tbe 
60  students  who  graduated  in  1875,  all  but  8  entered  soon  after  upon  the  woHl  of 
teaching,  most  of  them  securing  prominent  positions  in  the  graded  and  high  scbook 
of  the  State.  The  demands  made  by  this  class  of  schools  for  teachers  of  advanced 
acquirements  and  professional  training  are  now  being  met,  in  a  fair  measure,  by  this 
school,  with  the  aid  of  the  university. 

The  attendance  for  1875-76  numbered  722  and  there  were  79  graduates  in  1876. 
The  State  board  of  education,  in  view  of  tbe  crowded  condition  of  the  school,  ask  an 
appropriation  of  $50,000  for  an  additional  building.  Over  6,000  students  have  attended 
^he  school  since  its  opening  in  1853.— (Report  of  State  superintendent,  1874-75,  pp- 
Ixxxix,  xc,  and  message  of  governor,  1877,  pp.  8, 9.) 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 
niGH  scnooLs. 

Of  the  286  graded  and  high  schools  in  the  State,  reports  were  received  by  the  6ta^ 
superintendent  in  1875  from  onlv  164.  Distinct  high  school  departments  were  reported 
in  85  of  these  and  56  prepared  their  students  to  enter  coUege.  The  number  of  stadents 
belonging  to  the  high  school  departments  during  the  year  1874-75  was  16,728;  number 
of  graduates,  445.  Most  of  the  schools  were  in  session  for  ten  months,  many  <d  tbea 
with  a  well  devised  system  of  instruction  and  a  regular  systematic  oomae  of  ttady. 
From  the  most  approved,  pupils  are  received  into  the  university  on  a  certifioate  c^ 
graduation  from  the  school,  without  further  examination.  Fifty  were  thus  receired 
from  the  Ann  Arbor  high  school  alone  in  the  year  covered  by  the  report. 
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in  a  table  of  the  fichooU  of  19  of  the  chief  towns  and  cities  of  the  State,  prepared  for 
iheCeotennial  Exhibition  by  Superintendent  Jones,  of  Pontiac,  there  appear  the  follow- 
logsiatistips  of  the  high  schools  in  18  of  these :  absolute  enrolment,  2,346 ;  average  num- 
ber belonging,  1,677 ;  ayerage  daily  attendance,  1,576 ;  men  teachers, '24 ;  women  teach- 
ers, 39;  average  of  pnpils  to  a  teacher,  based  on  average  nnmber  belonging,  26.6.  The 
want  of  study  in  the  better  class  of  these  schools  is  often  divided  into  olassioal,  em- 
brsdiig  both  Latin  and  Greek ;  Latin-scientific,  inclndinff  French  instead  of  Greek ; 
ftdentmcy  which  takes  in  French  in  the  last  two  years  of  uie  coarse ;  and  English,  in 
vhieh  DO  other  language  is  studied.  In  some  cases  there  is  an  option  between  German 
and  French  or  a  liberty  of  studying  both  in  the  last  two  years. 

PRIVATB  SBCOMDART  SCHOOLS. 

In  1  school  for  boys,  1  for  girls,  and  2  for  both  sexes,  outside  of  the  public  school 
^jstem,  there  have  been  reportea  to  this  Bureau  465  pupils,  under  29  teachers.  Of 
ibese  piipilsy  17  are  in  classical  studies,  296  in  modem  languages,  and  1  preparing  for  a 
classi^  coarse  in  college.  Drawing  and  instrumental  music  are  taught  in  3  of  these 
fiehoob  and  vocal  music  in  all.  Chemical  laboratories  are  reported  by  1 ;  philosophical 
«{»pantas  by  2 ;  and  libraries  of  50  to  520  volumes  by  3,  the  aggregate  number  of  vol- 
omes  Imng  870. 

PRSPARATORT  SCHOOLS  AND  PREPABATORY  DEPARTMENTS. 

Eight  preparatory  departments  of  colleges  report  17  instructors  and  1,239  pupils,  of 
whom  189  were  preparing  for  classical  and  262  for  scientific  courses. 

BUSINESS  COLLEGES. 

Xise  business  colleges  report  26  teachers  and  1,316  stndents,  of  whom  25  were  study- 
iag  telegraphy.  Eight  of  these  schools  teach  the  common  English  branches  and  cor- 
reepondenoe  and  commercial  law;  all  teach  penmanship  and  Dook-keeping ;  6,  bank- 
iag ;  3,  political  economy  ;'*5,  life  insurance ;  2,  phonography ;  and  4,  telegraphy.  One 
r^orts  a  library  of  500  volumes. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN. 

This  anrveiBity  is  a  part  of  the  public  educational  system  of  the  State.  The  govem- 
iag  body,  the  board  of  regents,  is,  by  provision  of  the  State  constitution,  elected  for 
UfiBB  of  8  years,  by  popular  vote.  The  aniversit^  aims  to  complete  and  crown  the 
votk  which  ia  begun  in  the  public  schools,  by  famishing  ample  facilities  for  liberal  ed- 
'OD  in  Uteratnre,  science,  and  the  arts,  and  for  thorough  professional  stady  of  med- 
,  law.  and  dentistry.  Tnrough  the  aid  which  has  been  received  fix>m  the  United 
I  aaa  from  the  State,  it  is  enabled  to  offer  its  privileges,  without  charge  for  tuition, 
•  aa  penona  of  either  sex  who  are  qualified  for  admission.  Students  from  other  States 
n  awed  to  pay  a  larger  admission  fee  than  those  from  Michigan,  but  they  receive 
bcirinainiction  and  access  to  all  the  advantages  of  life  at  the  university  wiUioat  in- 
amng  any  charge  for  tuition. 

Tbedepwtments  are  those  of  literature,  science,  and  the  arts,  medicine  and  surgery, 
kv,  phannacy,  the  homoeopathic  medical  college,  and  the  dental  college.  Each  of  these 
tmenta  and  colleges  has  its  faculty  of  instruction,  charged  with  its  specii^  manage- 
,  while  the  naiversity  senate,  composed  of  all  the  faoalties,  considers  questions  of 
Mm  interest.  The  department  of  literature,  science,  and  the  arts  has  7  reeular 
ttd  fiUl  coarses  of  4  years  each,  viz,  classical,  scientific,  Latin  and  scientific,  Ureek 
lad  sdeDtific,  civil  engineering,  mining  engineering,  and  architecture  and  desiRu. 
FSrt  gyadoate  oonrsee  are  provided  for  the  gr^uates  of  this  or  any  college  who  may  de- 
ne to  pfUBoe  advanced  study,  whether  for  a  second  degree  or  not. 

The  work  of  1875-^6  is  said  by  President  Angel  1  to  have  been  eminently  satisfactory. 
Itee  new  schools  were  established,  those  of  homoeopathy,  dentistry,  and  mines,  and 
^  lilirary  and  art  museum  were  increased.  Just  one-half  the  nnmber  of  students  in 
see  were  residents  of  Michigan.  Of  these  101  were  women,  of  whom  60  were 
i  in  literary  studies,  37  in  medical,  2  in  legal,  and  2  in  homoBopathic.  The  ex- 
Meooc  of  the  year  confirms  the  opinion  that  women  who  come  to  the  college  in  good 
setlth  are  able  to  complete  the  collegiate  and  professional  coarses  without  detriment 
lillr-<Univoi8ity  report,  1876-77  and  1875-76.) 
'^  i^vemor  says  in  his  message,  (1877 :)  **  The  legislation  of  1875,  establishing  in 
'ito  University  a  school  of  mines^  a  chair  of  architecture  and  design,  and  of  dental 
f,  baa  aliwuly  accomplished  more  than  its  most  earnest  advocates  anticipated. 
■1  school  has  so  many  students  that  an  additional  professor  is  needed.  An  im- 
i  been  given  to  technical  education  that  must,  in  time,  be  of  great  practical 
t  tile  State." — (Governor's  message,  page  10.) 
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OTHER  COLLEGES. 

Adrian  ColUge^  Adrian,  (Methodist,)  providM collegiate,  prepasatorj,  theological,  and 
raasic  departmeots,  the  former  oomprismff  6  distinot  departments  of  instmotion,  viz, 
cJassics,  mathematics,  Datoral  science,  philosophy,  political  and  social  science,  aad 
rnoderD  lanp^na^es.  In  the  school  of  masie  the  instmction  is  diyided  into  8  cmuset. 
the  classical  and  the  amatoari  the  fbrmer  being  deadgaed  especiaUy  lior  those  who  de- 
sire to  become  thoroughly  accomplished  musicians  and  teachers.  Tboroa^  instraotion 
is  given  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  mnsie,  Tooal  as  well  as  instrumental.  The  col< 
lege  is  open  to  both  seze8.--<CataJogne,  1876-^.) 

Albion  College,  Albion,  (Methodist  Episcopal,)  comprises  ooUegiate  and  preparatory 
departments,  the  former  haying  4  courses  ox  study:  the  classical,  scientific,  Greek  and 
scientific,  and  Latin  and  scientific.  Both  sexes  are  admitted.  A  conseryatory  of  mosic 
has  been  opened  in  connection  with  the  college,  the  course  consisting  of  7  grades  and 
renairing  for  completion  4  years.— (College  catalogue,  1875-76.) 

Bailie  Creek  College,  Battle  Creek,  (Seventh-Day  Adventists,)  has  practically  3  de- 
partments :  collegiate,  normal,  and  Bible.  Phonography,  vocal  music,  and  book  keep- 
ing are  also  taught.    Both  sexes  are  admitted. — (Cataloguey  1875-76.) 

Hilhdale  College,  Hillsdale,  (Free  Will  Baptist,)  comprises  collegiate,  preparatory, 
theological,  commercial  and  telegraphic,  music  and  art  departments.  The  coUeeiatfl 
department  includes  classical,  scientific,  and  English  and  normal  courses.  The  college 
occupies  5  separate  buildings,  all  of  brick,  3  stories  high — 4  of  them  new,  haring  been 
erected  since  the  burning  of  the  former  edifice  in  1^4.  Both  sexes  are  admitted.- 
(Catalogue,  1876-77.) 

HopeCollege,  Holland,  Ottawa  County,  (Reformed  Dutch,)  disclidms  being  a  deDom- 
inational  college  in  any  but  the  Protestant  sense.  Persons  of  all  relinous  connectioDs 
are  admitted  on  equal  terms,  even  to  the  theological  department.  The  departmeoto 
are  preparatory,  academic,  and  theological.  Qirls  are  admitted  to  the  primary  depart- 
ment. Arrangements  are  not  yet  completed  for  opening  the  more  advanoed  depart- 
ments to  them. — (Circular  of  college,  1875-76.) 

Kalanuufoo  College,  Kalamazoo,  (Baptist^  has  in  its  collegiate  department  3  counes 
of  instroction,  the  classical^  Latin-scientinc,  and  the  scientific.  Each  coarse  covers  4 
years.  Both  sexes  are  admitted.  The  studies  of  the  preparatory  department  emhrM^e 
3  years. — (Cataloffue  for  1876.) 

Olivet  College,  Olivet,  (Presbyterian  and  Congregational,)  has  5  departments,  vii 
preparatory,  collegiate,  normal,  music,  and  art.  The  collegiate  department  embraoM 
a  special  course  &r  ladies  also,  with  classical,  scientific,  normal,  and  music  couvo. 
The  ladies'  course  leads  to  diplomas  usual  in  ladies'  seminaries,  but  the  reigalar  colle- 
giate course  is  open  to  both  sexes. — (Catalogue,  1876-77.) 

COLLEGES  FOU  WOMEN. 

Two  colleges  for  women  report  19  teachers  and  168  students,  of  whom  48  are  in 
preparatory  departments,  114  in  regular  collegiate  classes,  and  6  in,  partial  ooams. 
The  course  of  study  requires  4  years  for  completion.  The  libraries  aggregate  970 
volumes. 

Statistics  of  a  universifij  and  colleges,  1876. 
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90 
37 
89 
6355 


a  Includes  society  libraries. 


r 


Property,  income,  Slo. 


«5 


),000 
i^OOO 
0 
1.000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,996 


•6,000 

11,000 

0 

800 

9.000 
3,600 
4.716 
6.709 
40,000 


•300 

0 

3,000 

900 

0 

0 

1,750 

1,065 


13  0 
7Q.0 
30.6 


►. 

I 

A 


•1,090 
al,»t 

0 


5,6M 
3.6Ce 

•6.TW 

«95^9D0 


Also  15  graduate  students. 
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SCIENTIFIC  AND  PEtiFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

6TATB  AGRICULTURAL  OOLLKOB. 

TIm  graot  made  by  Congreea  gave  Michigan  240,000  acres  of  land,  which  was  devoted 
TO  the  establishment  and  support  of  a  State  agricoltaral  college.  A  tract  of  676  acres 
«f  land,  well  yaried  in  chanictery  was  purchased  and  the  foundation  of  the  present 
proqieroas  institution  laid.  Aided  now  and  then  by  provisional  State  grants,  the 
acricaltnnd  college  has,  by  the  industry  and  enterprise  of  its  managers,  be^Hne  one  of 
the  most  valued  helps  to  popular  education  in  the  State.  By  its  regime,  no  student  is 
exempted  frem  Uiree  hours'  daily  labor,  and  encouragement  is  given  for  more  continued 
indsstry,  while  habits  of  frugality  and  prudence  are  inculcated  as  part  of  the  college 
dlwipliDe. 

This  course  of  study  embraces  aU  the  advantages  of  a  liberal  En^^lish  education, 
vMle  the  technical  instruction  is  claimed  to  be,  in  its  admirable  practicability,  in  ad- 
vinoe  of  other  similar  institutions  of  sister  States.  The  buildings,  consisting  of  a 
rolkge  hall,  bearding  hall,  dormitory,  laboratorv,  greenhouse,  7  residences  for  presi- 
<leDt  sod  professors,  dwelling  of  herdMuan.  farm  house,  4  bams,  with  shops  and  sneds, 
are  ritoated  on  undulating  ground,  about  3  miles  distant  from  the  capitaL  The  green- 
boote  and  a  handsomely  laid  out  park  of  over  80  acres  are  among  the  most  noticeable 
festnrcs  of  the  late  improvements.  Tuition  is  tree;  board  furnished  at  cost.— (Re- 
port, 1874-75,  pp.  Ixxxviii.) 

The  governor  says  in  his  message,  1877 :  "  I  am  satisfied  that  the  college  is  in  better 
condition  and  doing  better  work  than  ever  before.  It  is  not  only  educating  the  stu- 
dents under  its  roof,  but  the  president  and  faculty,  through  a  system  of  fanners'  insti- 
totes  held  throughout  the  State,  are  enlisting  the  good  will  and  sympathy  of  the 
people." 

The  number  of  students  in  1875-76  was  166;  grad^Ates.  33.  Inventory  of  property « 
1252^  an  increase  in  two  years  of  |2O.06O.~(BeBort  of  State  superintendent,  1874- 
^5^  Ixxxviii,  and  governor's  mes6i«e,  1877,  p.  10. ) 

Tkepolfteeknic  school  of  IRckiaan  UmverHty  gives  advanced  instruction  in  the  math- 
rmstinL  physical,  and  natural  sciences,  and  thorough  courses  in  the  practical  appil- 
citioo  of  these  sciences  to  the  arts.  It  comprises  the  course  in  civil  engineering,-  the 
Kbool  of  mines,  HtM  conise  in  architecture  and  design,  advanced  courses  in  science^  and 
tbe  eehool  of  Dharmaey.  The  work  is  arranged  witn  reference  to  the  wants  of  two 
cUflies  of  students,  namely :  firsts  ^ose  pursuing  the  study  of  civil  or  mining  engi- 
oemng,  or  architecture  and  design^  or  pharmacy,  which  Includes  an  extended  course 
'n  loalytical  chemistry,  with  the  view  of  graduating;  and,  secondljr,  graduates  of  col- 
><^  and  other  persons  qualified  for  advanced  or  special  studv  of  mineralo^,  geology, 
:oolo(;y,  botany,  civil  or  mining  engineering,  architecture  and  desira,  phvsics,  analyt- 
x^  sod  applied  chemistry,  pharmacy,  or  metallurgy.— (University  Calenaar,  1876-77.) 

THBOLOOT. 

Tke$Aool  cftheolo^at  Adrian  College  embraces  in  its  course  of  study  systematic  pas- 
tocal  and  natural  theology,  mental  and  moral  science,  inspiration  of  the  scriptures, 
Megesis  of  the  New  Testament,  Hebrew  ecclesiastical  history,  and  church  govern- 
u)ent-<Cataloffue«  1876-77.) 

The  (heoloffioal  department  of  HUUdale  College  ofiers  a  regular  courso  of  3  years,  an 
English  course,  and  a  special  course.  Tuition  is  free  to  members  in  good  standing  of 
<^Tiogdieal  churches.-H(C!ft^^oguOy  1876-77.) 

Hope  College  Tkeologicdl  iScftoofprovides  a  three  years'  course  of  instruction  and  requires 
^(T  admission  a  collegiate  preparation. 

LAW. 

The  imrtment  of  law  of  Michigan  Unirenitp  embraces  in  its  course  of  instruction  the 
vvttal  branches  of  constitutional,  international,  maritime,  commercial,  and  criminal 
law,  medical  Jurisprudence  and  the  jurisprudence  of  the  United  States,  including  such 
•Qstnietion  in  common  law  and  equity,  pleading,  evidence,  and  practice  as  will  lay  a 
"ibstantial  foundation  for  practice  in  all  departments  of  law.— (University  Calendieir, 
l!!76-77.) 

BfSDICINE. 

The  department  of  medidne  and  eurgerjf  of  Michigan  Univereiiv  imposes  upon  appli- 
«a&U  for  admission,  unless  they  be  college  graduates  or  matriculants  of  the  university, 
u  examination  which,  though  not  so  exacting  in  its  demands  as  it  is  hoped  soon  to 
■tks  it,  is  intended  to  test  tne  student's  acquaintance  with  the  English  fhndamental 
vwidies,  his  general  intelligence  and  capacity  to  appreciate  and  profit  by  professional 
>^>tnietion.  The  course  is  2  years.  To  graduate,  the  student  must  have  pursued  the 
I^Ddy  of  medicine  and  surgery  for  the  term  of  3  years  with  some  respectabJe  practi- 
•loeer,  most  have  attended  two  full  terms  of  didactic  instruction,  and  must  have 
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been  engaged  in  the  stndy  of  practical  anatomy  and  chemistry.  Women  are  admitted 
to  thiBy  as  to  all  departments  of  the  nniveroity,  on  the  same  conditions  that  are  re- 
quired of  men.  The  instruction  given  them,  thoogh  eqnal  in  all  respects  to  that  pro- 
vided for  men,  is  given  separately,  the  two  classes  not  being  bronght  together,  except 
in  the  department  of  general  chemistry. 

The  Homaapaihic  Medical  College  of  the  university  demands  a  similar  examination 
for  admission  and  similar  acquirements  for  graduation,  and  admits  women  as  well  as 
men  to  its  classes^  giving  the  instruction  separately.  To  encourage  a  higher  gprade  of 
preliminary  acquirements,  an  allowance  of  6  months  from  the  term  of  study  is  made 
in  favor  of  college  graduates  and  1  year  in  lavor  of  graduates  of  the  department  of 
pharmacy  in  this  university. 

Detroit  Medical  College,  at  Detroit,  provides  a  three  years'  course  of  study,  that  for  each 
year  lasting  nearly  10  months.  In  the  plan  of  instruction  clinical,  didactic,  and  labo- 
ratory teaching  are  blended.  The  college  has  under  its  control,  for  educational  pur- 
poses, 3  hospitals,  1  of  them  being  so  connected  with  the  college  building  that  sur- 
real oases  are  brought  into  the  amphitheatre  for  operation. — (Announcement  and  cata- 
logue, 1876-77.) 

The  Dental  College  of  the  Univereity  of  Michigan  was  recently  established  by  tbo 
legislature,  in  response  to  a  request  from  the  Dental  Association  and  many  citizens  of 
the  State.  The  qualifications  for  admission  are  the  same  that  are  demanded  of  candi- 
dates for  the  study  of  medicine,  and  students  in  dentistry  attend  lectures  and  receive 
instruction  Jointly,  the  medical  class  enjoying  in  all  respects  equal  facilities  with  them. 
The  course  of  studv  covers  2  years,  but  graduates  of  the  medical  school  may  enter 
the  senior  class. — (Annual  announcement,  1875.) 

Statistics  of  schools  for  scientific  and  professional  instruction,  1876. 
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SCHOOL  OF  SCnEKCB. 

Michigan  State  Agriooltoral  College . . . 
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1,500 
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Theological  department  of  HopeCoUege 

SCHOOL  OF  LAW. 

Unirerrity  of  Michigan,  flaw  depart- 

3 500 

ment.) 

SCHOOLS  OF  MKDicnns. 

Department  of  medicine  and  sargery 

oT  the  Uniyeraity  of  Michigan. 
Detroit  Medical  College 

75,000 
40,000 

4,958  ! 

sity  of  Michigan. 
Dontnl  College,  University  of  Michigan 

c2,000 

J 

75 

School  of  Pharmacy,  University  of  Mich-    12 

igau. 

1 

1 

a  From  State  appropriation.       b  Includes  society  Lbraries. 
SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 


c  Value  of  apparatus. 


STATE  REFORM  SCHOOL. 


The  boys  in  this  institntion  are  engaged,  in  addition  to  their  school  stadies,  in 
various  occapations,  as  tailoring,  shoemakiog,  farming,  &c. ;  bat  on  Sicconnt  of  their 
tender  a^e  the  question  of  necessary  and  prodnctive  employment  for  a  large  proportion 
of  them  18  one  that  has  been  foand  difficult  of  solution. 

The  condition  of  the  school  has  much  improved  during  the  l^st  two  years.    It  has 
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t  io^  a  vvieoii,  and  is  now  hmJIj  a refttrni  MbooL  fh^biiMiiiid  i«on  dooMhara 
iteppeued;  tlie higk  filioe  has  been  ittadeinco  JiindMng  wood;  and  theTeenlte  ate 
M  eefpaial  pnniaiunest,  no  escapee  eince  its  opening,  leee  dMtnietion  of  State  prop- 
«ty,  a  geaeral  tone  of  comfort  and  cbeerftilnees  in  au  its  sortonndings,  and  a  brighter, 
Mter  kN>k  in  the  faces  of  the  boys.  The  table  and  fofnishtng,  the  clothing,  &c.,  are 
Wtter  than  heretofors,  and  all  tend  toward  lifting  the  inetitntion  ont  of  the  prison 
MS  to  the  higher  plane  of  a  school.  The  attendance  id  1875  was  220 ;  in  1876  it  was 
SOL  Awenfn  age  of  boys  on  adttiission,  13i  yearn.  The  boys  attend  school  abont  5 
houseach  day.  The  studies  pnrsoed  are  reading,  writltig,  geography,  arithmetic, 
lai  nkmnar.  The  effort  naoe  in  every  department  to  control  withont  corporal 
psoiMiment  has  given  new  cnergv  and  cheer  to  the  Miool,.  and  the  boys,  animated  by 
agieater  spirit  of  freedom  and  learning  to  regard  study  as  a  sonrce  of  pleasure  as 
wdl  as  af  improvement,  are  rapidly  acquiring  a  knowltidge  of  the  branches  taught.— 
(Sspert  of  State  superintendent,  1874-^5,  pp.  222*235,  and  message  of  the  governor 
to  the  legislature,  1U77,  pp.  13, 14.) 

STATE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL,  COLDWATBR. 

The  object  of  this  school  is  to  support,  clothe,  and  educate  destitute  children  at  the 
expense  of  the  State,  and  finally,  when  they  are  prepared  for  it,  secure  their  location  in 
good  homes,  either  oy  apprenticeship  or  adoption.  This  last  is  considered,  perhaps, 
m  most  important  work  of  the  institution,  and  is  one  which  is  daily  demanding  more 
attention  from  the  ofiBcers.  An  important  aid  was  rendered  by  the  legislature  of  1875, 
thiQiogh  a  provision  for  appointing,  in  many  of  the  oounti^  agents  for  the  supervision 
of  ehuitable,  pisnai,  panper,  and  reformatory  instittf lions.  These  agents  ate  appointed 
Iff  the  goremor,  and  are  carefhlly  selected  with  a  view  to  their  fitness  for  the  work  of 
finding  and  eelecting  suitable  homes  for  the  children  of  this  institat!on,and  of  retain- 
iog  oversight  of  them  aftsc  they  are  placed  there.  In  this  school  the  UtSle  dependent 
wmIs  are  gathered  from  all  parts  of  the  Statev  to  be  washed,  clothed,  fed,  warmed,  and 
for  a  time  placed  under  wholesome  discipline  and  the  best  mental  and  moral  training, 
whraoe  ihey  pass  into  homes  wliere  the  same  good  influences  continue  Under  the  law 
the  child  received  here  beooaaes  the  ward  of  the  Stttte,  and  the  trust  continues  until 
be  is  21  years  of  age ;  his  whole  career  is  watched  over  as  l^  au  anxious  parent  from 
the  day  the  State  becomes  his  guardian,  the  contool  of  his  natural  parents  entirely 
eeasing  from  that  time.  In  some  cases,  however,  children  have  been  indentured  to 
teir  parents  rather  than  to  others,  the  condition  of  the  parents  having,  meantime,  so 
improved  as  to  warrant  their  taking  care  of  their  own  child.  In  such  cases  parents 
are  required  to  ffive  the  usual  indenture  to  support  and  educate  the  child,  the  State 
ntaining  gnardlanehip  during  minority  as  in  other  cases. 

The  cost  per  capita  for  the  year  ending  September  30, 1875,  was,  on  the  average  at- 
tendance, $159.80,  this  including  salaries  of  teachers,  food,  clothing,  school  books,  and  all 
the  current  expenses  of  the  school.  It  should  be  remembered,  in  this  connection,  that 
widle  the  a'verage  attendance  was  only  about  160,  there  have  actually  passed  through 
ft  2ft  children,  most  of  whom  were  clothed  before  leaving.  This  reduces  the  actual 
cost  per  capita  considerably.  The  cost  per  capita  for  the  year  l875-'76  was  (126.66 ; 
■amber  in  the  school  September  30, 1876, 255 ;  average  age  of  the  children,  9  years. 

Tbe  school  is  supplied  with  a  sunerior  corps  of  teachers,  admirably  adapted  to  their 
work,  and  the  process  of  the  children  is  quite  as  rapid  as  the  average  of  those  in  the 
•fiber  public  schocMs  of  the  State.  The  conduct  of  the  children  is,  upon  the  whole,  re- 
markably good.  Fifl^ting  and  quarrelling  are  seldom  seen,  and  profane  words  are 
wmijly  ever  heard  firom  those  who  have  been  in  the  school  a  few  months.  Discipline 
is  secured  as  far  as  possible  by  moral  means. 

An  appropriation  of  |500  was  made  for  a  libraiy,  of  which  something  over  $.300  has 
I  expended  in  the  purchase  of  a  choice  collection  of  Juvenile  books,  numbering  460 
mea. — (Report  oi  superintendent,  1874-^5,  pp.  236-249;  and  message  of  the  gov- 

r,  ten,  p.  12.) 

EDUCATION  OP  THB  DEAP  AND  DUMB  AND  THE  BUND. 

The  institution  at  Flint  for  the  ednoation  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  the  blind  gave 
iBatmetion  in  1876  to  212  pupOs^  The  legislation  of  1873  and  the  active  efforts  of  the 
ifieecs  of  the  institution  have  secured  the  attendance  of  nearly  all  the  children  of  the 
tote  who  need  public  care,  yet  there  are  some  remaining  in  families  aad  in  poor- 
hsiMw.  The  system  of  instmcuon  here  is  constiuitly  improving.  The  new  method  of 
* articqlation  "  has  ree^itly  been  introduced  wi th  marked  success.  The  boys  are  taught 
^  *  a  and  the  girls  are  instructed  in  housework  and  sewing. — (Message  of  the  gov- 
'  to  the  legislature,  l8tt,  pp.  16, 17.) 

EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATIONS. 

8TATB  TBACHSKS'  ASSOCIATION. 

tweaty^flfth  annual  session  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association  was  held  at  Grand 
in  December,  1875. 
the  address  of  welcome  by  Henry  Frali^  esq.)  of  the  Grand  Bapids  board  of 
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edncatioD,  and  response  by  President  Tarbell,  the  address  of  the  evening  was  deliveied 
by  Prof.  C.  A.  Kent,  of  the  law  department  of  Michigan  University,  on  the  origin 
and  extent  of  the  duty  of  the  Btate  to  educate.  The  president's  address,  presented  on 
the  following  day,  urged  the  need  of  greater  unity  of  thought  and  cooperation  amoDg 
educators  and  suggested  means  by  which  the  usefulness  of  the  association  might  be 
increased.  The  address  was  referred  for  consideration  and  report  to  two  committees 
t>f  three  members  each.  The  question  of  the  representation  of  education  at  the  Ceu- 
iennial  was  then  presented  by  Hon.  John  J.  Bagley,  governor  of  tbe  State,  aud 
Afterward  by  others.  Papers  were  also  presented  and  addresses  delivered  by  Mr. 
H.  A.  Ford,  of  Kalamazoo,  on  the  relation  of  social  science  and  education ;  by  Mies 
S.  J.  Pyne,  of  Grand  Rapids,  on  preparation  for  teaching :  by  Prof.  F.  H.  Pease,  of  tbe 
State  normal  school,  on  teacbinff  music  to  children ;  by  Air.  Charles  R.  Backus,  giviog 
an  outside  view  of  the  public  schools ;  by  Professor  Olney,  of  the  State  university,  on 
the  high  schools  of  the  State  ;  by  Miss  Julia  M.  Stanclift,  on  the  development  of  the 
perceptive  faculties  ;  by  Professor  Putnam,  on  the  Kindergarten ;  by  Prof.  W.  L.  Smith, 
teacher  of  music  in  the  public  schools  of  East  Saginaw,  making  a  plea  for  music  in  pub- 
lic schools ;  by  Superintendent  D.  Bemiss,  of  Coldwater,  on  outside  and  inside  dangers 
to  the  schools ;  by  Miss  Minnie  L.  Coe,  of  Grand  Rapids,  on  physiology  in  schools ; 
by  Rev.  W.  D.  Love,  of  East  Saginaw,  on  religious  education  in  the  schools ;  and  by 
Miss  A.  J.  Field^  superintendent  of  public  schools  at  South  Haven,  on  hearth  and  home 
education. — (Michigan  Teacher,  February,  1876,  pp.  41-134.) 

ASSOCIATION  OF  CITT  SCHOOL  6UPBRINTBNDENTS. 

The  Michigan  Association  of  City  Superintendents  of  Schools  held  several  meet- 
ings during  Uie  week  of  the  State  superintendents'  meeting,  at  which  President  Angell 
of  the  State  university  and  other  members  of  the  faculty  were  present.  A  vote 
taken  by  them  showed  a  preference  of  German  to  French  as  one  of  the  requirements 
for  admission  to  the  scientific  course  of  the  university.  The  principal  business  was  tbe 
revision  of  the  course  of  study  for  graded  schools.  A  constitution  was  adopted  and 
officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year.  There  were  present  and  enrolled  as  members  19 
superintendents. — (Michigan  Teacher,  February,  pp.  134-136.) 

ASSOCIATION  OF  MUSIC  TEACHERS. 

The  association  of  special  music  teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  Michigan  had  its 
second  meeting  at  the  same  time,  all  but  two  of  such  teachers  in  the  State  being  pres- 
ent. The  chi^  topics  of  discussion  were :  (1)  How  can  public  opinion  best  be  secured 
in  support  of  music  as  a  study  in  public  schools  f  (2)  The  general  arrangement  and 
management  of  a  musical  department ;  and  (3)  Systems,  methods  of  instruction,  and 
course  of  study. — (Michigan  Teacher,  February,  p.  136.) 

OBITUARY  RECORD. 

The  educational  necrology  of  the  past  month  in  the  State  is  unusually  large,  in- 
cluding the  death,  on  the  9th  ultimo,  of  Mr.  W.  L.  M.  Bre^for  the  last  20  years  a 
teacher  in  the  desaf,  dumb,  and  blind  asylum  at  Flint ;  of  U.  C.  Ba^gerly,  superin- 
tendent of  Corunaa  for  the  past  5  years,  on  the  14th  ultimo ;  and  of  Miss  Jennie  Car- 
michael,  May  20,  for  nearly  10  years  a  teacher  in  the  Detroit  public  schools. — (Michigan 
Teacher,  June,  p.  292.) 

LIST  OF  SCHOOL  OFFICIALS  IN  MICHIGAN. 

Hod.  HosAoa  S.  Tabbbll.  State  tupeH$UendmU  qfpuUh  inttntetiont  Laming. 

[Term,  Janoaryt  1877,  to  Jumaiy,  1879.J 

STATB  BOARD  OF  BDUCATION. 


Name. 

Po0t*office. 

Term  expires— 

HoTMO  S.TarbeU 

LnnsinflT 

DecAmber  31, 1878. 

Wittftr  iT.  Bftxtep 

JonesTille 

December  31, 187a. 
December  31,187a 
December  31, 1880. 

Xdward  Dorsoh.. .................. ........ 

Monroe 

Sdgar  Rezford... ......... -r-r..,-^ .......... 

Viuillanti 

BBOBMTB  OF  THB  UNIVBBSrrT. 


Charles  Bynd 

C.B.  Grant 

Andrew  Climie 

E.  G.Walker 

B.M.Catcheon 

Samnel  &  Walker 

VictoYy  P.  Collier 

George  P.  Malts 

Jamea  B.  Angell,  president,  regent  ex  officio. 


Adrian 

HoQgbton 

Leonidaa , 

Detroit 

Manistee 

St.  John's.... 
Battle  Creek.. 

Alpena  

Ann  Arbor  ... 


December 
December 
December 
December 
December 
December 
December 


31.1879. 
31, 1879. 
31, 1881. 
31. 1881, 
31.1883. 
31,1883. 
31,188s. 
31,1885;. 
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MINinBSOTA. 

SUMMABT  OF  STATISTICa 


1874-^6. 

1875-76. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

CWMienof  school  age,  (5-21) 

Eoitdment  in  nnblio  schools... . ...... 

210,550 

130,280 

71,292 

1,372 

1,591 

2,963 

$41  36 

28  91 

3,085 

2,975 

120 

$2,808,156 

217,000 
659,427 
793,153 
191,578 

228,362 

151,866 

65,384 

1,487 
2,916 
4,403 
(34  80 
29  19 

3,329 

3,119 

100 

$2,770,508 

218,855 
952,939 
361,687 
210.848 

17,812 
21,586 

Awfaifft  dftilv  fltit.#tnflAnnA      .... 

5,906 

TKACHEB8. 
KnmbflT  of  men  tfiAchinir  .   ..     

115 
1,825 
1,440 

"'""$b"28" 

244 
144 

HonbAT  of  woinftn  tiAAnhinfl^ .   .   ..... 

Total  nnmhfir  of  teafihera         

Afoifle  monthlv  nav  of  men ......... 

$6  56 

Awago  monthly  pay  of  women 

SCHOOLS. 
Sdiool roomfl  for  atodv  .............. 

iTerage  length  of  school  in  days 

Value  of  sohool  DTonertv ....... ...... 

20 

137,648 

Beeeipt$. 
Pwm  State  tax 

$i,as5 

293,512 
""i9,'276" 

IVoDi  IdcaI  tax                           

Fnm  cnnntv  AnnnrtinnmAnt 

431,466 

ftooi  mrmftnAn^  fnnd           ....... 

Tntal  rMv^infM                       .   .    

1,861,158 

1,744,329 

116,629 

DUhuneaunU. 
For  aslAri^  0/  tAaehera  .                ... 

702,662 

821,072 

13,650 

696,161 

118,410 

Flffisltiiiyi  lif  Rnnerintendfinta         ^.. 

IGstftlliuimnn  nr  nont.inirflTit 

247,755 

448,406 

Tntikl  dinhnTflAmen'tn  ..     ...... 

1,530,883 

SXFKKDTrCBB  PER  CAPITA  — 
Ofeimlm«nt                                        

929 
16  98 

10  08 

11  70 

200,000 

3,191,042 

10,000,000 

79 

Of feTnrain4  atitfAndftiin^                     .   .... 

|5  28 

SCHOOL  FUND. 

Aiwont  of  available  school  fund 

^Boont  of  permanent  school  fond — 

3,200,000 
10,000,000 

8,958 

(Seport  for  1875-76  of  Hon.  D.  Burt, 
V«M  returns  for  1875  and  1876.) 


State  saperintendent  of  public  instmctioni  and 
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HISTORICAL  SKETCH  OF  THE  STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

AUTHORmr. 

This  sketch  has  been  prepared  for  the  Bareaa  of  Edaoation  by  the  oonrtefty  of 
Hon.  D.  Bort,  State  superintendeDt  of  pablto  instraotioiiy  and  rests  npon  the  authority 
of  the  investigationB  made  by  him  into  the  legislation  of  the  State  respecting  pnblio 
schools. 

TERRITORIAL  ACnON. 

Wnnesota  was  organized  as  a  Territory  in  1849  and  admitted  as  a  State  in  I6&8. 
Among  the  first  acts  of  its  territofial  eondition  was  one  to  establish  and  maintain 
common  schools,  passed  November  1,1849. 

The  provisions  of  the  aot  were  that  the  eoonty  eoBomisskmera  should  lay  an  auuial 
tax  of  onerfoarth  of  1  per  cent.  (2i  miUs)  on  ine  taxable  property  of  the  connty  for 
the  snpport  of  schools.  Fifteen  per  cent  of  all  money  accrnins  nrom liqnor  licenses  and 
fines  for  criminal  offepses  were  added  to  the  school  fond  of  toe  county.  Every  towor 
ship  contaiiiing  not  lefss  than  five  &milles  was  made  a  school  district,  ont  connty  com- 
missioners were  empowered  to  divide  townships  that  cont-ained  at  least  ten  fomilieo 
into  two  or  more  districts.  This  power  was  used  so  that  Minnesota  has  never  had  the 
township  ^stem  of  districts,  a  fact  to  be  regretted.  Three  trustees  were  to  be  anna- 
ally  electeq.  for  each  district,  with  power  to  hise  teachers  and  to  have  general  charge 
of  the  schools.  It  was  made  their  daty  to  examine  teachers  and  to  visit  schools.  Any 
school  district  CQpld  vote  a  special  ti^,  not  to  exceed  |609  in  one  year. 

On  the  4th  of  Ifarcl^,  1854,  a  further  act  was  passed  requiring  tmree  months  of  school 
in  any  district  within  the  year  as  a  condition  of  an  apportionment  ^m  the  county 
treasury.  If,  liowever,  the  number  of  scholars  returned  did  not  exceed  12  six  weeks  in 
a  year,  or  three  months  in  two  preceding  years,  the  district  was  not  entitled  to  an 
apportionment  New  districts  organized  m  any  year  received  apportionments  for  that 
year,  even  without  having  a  school. 

In  1856  an  act  for  the  relief  of  school  districts  was  passed,  providing  that  the  trusteea 
of  any  district,  after  reserving  a  sufiOcient  amount  of  money  to  pay  teachers'  wages  fi>r 
the  length  of  time  which  the  district  decided  at  its  annual  meeting  to  have  school 
taught  during  the  year,  might  use  the  remainder  of  its  funds  for  repaimig  sohool-housee 
and  meeting  similar  incidental  expenses. 

KABLT  BTATB  AjCTIOlff. 

The  territorial  law,  thus  twice  amended,  appears  to  have  been  accept^  by  the  State^ 
on  its  entrance  into  the  Union,  as  sufficient  for  that  time.  But  in  its  constitution  the 
new  State  embodied  the  principle  that  **  the  stability  of  a  republican  form  of  government 
depends  mainly  on  the  intelligence  of  the  people,^  and  drew  ftom  it  the  practical  cor- 
ollary that  the  legislature  should  establish  a  general  and  uniform  system  of  public 
schools.  It  also  provided  for  the  formation  of  a  perpetual  school  f\ind  from  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  lands  granted  by  the  United  States  for  the  support  of  schools;  for  such 
arrangement,  by  taxation  or  otherwise,  as,  with  the  income  arising  from  the  school 
fund,  would  secure  a  thorough  and  efficient  school  system,  and  for  the  establishment 
and  endowment  of  a  university. 

RISE  OF  NORBiAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  normal  school  at  Winona  was  opened  under  act  of  1858  in  1860,  on  an  appropri-' 
tion  for  the  year  o(,  $1,500.  In  1862,  after  being  open  about  a  year  and  a  half,  it  waa 
closed  until  1864«  when  it  was  reopened  and  reorganized.  The  sum  of  |3,000  was  ap- 
propriated to  it  for  1864,  (4,000  for  1865,  and  there  has  been  since  that  time  an  annnal 
appropriation  of  $5,000.  In  1871  the  school  received  a  supplemental^  appropriation  of 
$3,000;  in  1872,  of  $5,000;  in  1873,  of  $7,000;  and  the  same  for  1874  and  1875,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  regular  appropriation  of  $5,000. 

The  lejgislature  of  1860  passed  an  act  suspending  for  five  years  a  clause  in  the  aot  of 
1858  givmg  permission  to  open  two  schools  in  addition  to  that  at  Winona,  which  waa 
not  anected  by  the  act  of  suspension.  From  this  and  other  causes  the  normal  school 
at  Maukato  was  not  organized  till  October,  1868,  nor  that  at  St  Cloud  till  September, 
1869. 

MODIFICATIONS  OF  THB  FIRST  SCHOOL  LAW. 

In  1862  it  was  enacted  that  all  fines  for  the  breach  of  any  penal  law,  not  otherwiae 
appropriated  by  law,  should  go  into  the  school  fund  of  the  county. 

In  the  same  year  the  2)  mill  tax  of  1849  was  reduced  to  2  mills,  but  still  distribated 
npon  the  basis  of  the  number  of  persons  between  5  and  21  years  of  age.  In  1875  thia 
tax  was  reduced  to  1  mill,  and  returned  to  each  district  in  proportion  to  property  pay- 
ing the  tax,  a  plan  which  friends  of  education  hope  soon  to  change. 
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LOCAL  SUl^imVISIOir  0*  SCHOOLS. 

Tbe  teiritorial  law  of  1849  made  the  trusteea  of  each  district  the  examinen  of  teach- 
ers and  the  viaitore  of  schools.  In  1860  it  was  provided  that  there  should  he  cliosea 
at  the  anniud  town  meeting  of  the  several  towns  in  the  State  a  town  snperintendent 
to  Md  oi&ce  oDe  year.  The  power  to  divide  the  town  into  distriota  and  to  regnlato 
and  alter  districts  was  placed  in  his  hands.  Bat  districts  to  he  affected  by  his  action 
cesld  re^inire  that  the  chairman  of  the  town  board  of  supervisors  and  tbe  town  clerk 
be  associated  with  him,  and  that  a  ms^jority  of  the  boura  so  constituted  be  necessary 
to  any  chance  in  the  boundaries  of  districts.  The  towu  superintendent  examined 
tsaebera  and  was  required  to  visit  the  schools  twice  in  each  term.  There  could  be 
ao  appeal  to  the  State  superintendent  from  the  action  of  any  district  meeting  or  of  a 
town  soperintendent  respecting  alterations  in  school  districts,  and  the.  decision  of  the 
State  superintendent  was  finaL  This  plan  did  not  ffive  satisfaction.  The  town  auper- 
btendent  waa  paid  a  per  diem  fee,  not  to  exceed  that  of  other  town  offioera.  Town 
sopervi^on,  as  thus  adopted,  was  too  advanced  for  a  new  State  with  few  schools  in 
tome  coDDties,  and  the  lesisiation  of  1860  on  this  subject  was  superseded  in  1862  by  a 
pUn  by  which  the  coouniasioners  of  each  county  appointed  an  examiner  of  teachers  in 
each  commissioner  district.  Twice  In  a  year  these  bfflcers  held  meetings  for  the  exam- 
ination of  candidates,  and  they  could  also  give  private  examinations.  They  were  not 
nqnired  (o  visit  the  schools  and  were  not  responsible  for  the  success  or  failure  of 
teaohets.  There  was  no  definite  standard  of  examination.  Many  of  these  examin- 
en were  incompetent,  and  almost  anybody  could  teach  school  in  those  days. 

Ib  1^64  a  law  was  passed  that  any  countv  electing  to  do  so  might  appoint  through 
its  oonnaiaeioners  ''a  fitting  person  of  high  moral  character  and  literary  and  soien- 
tifie  attainments  county  superintendent  of  schools."  It  waa  made  the  doty  of  the 
eonn^  superintendent  to  examine  teachers,  visit  schools,  receive  reports  firom  oler^ 
and  Beport  to  the  State  department.  The  older  luad  more  populous  counties  aaoptea 
this  system  from  time  to  time,  until,  in  1869,  a  law  was  passed  making  the  system  obligr 
atoty  upon  nearly  all  the  counties  of  the  State.  Those  excepted  were  newly  oigiuiised 
sooatiss,  and  most  of  them  have  since  been  included. 

Theie  has  been  a  tendency  to  make  this  office  elective,  but  bills  aiming  at  this  have 
always  been  defeated  until,  in  1876,  a  special  act  was  carried  excepting  several  ooun- 
tifls  and  rendering  the  office  elective  in  them.  It  appears  that  the  constitution  of 
the  State  does  not  admit  of  the  affixing  of  any  moral  or  literary  qualification  to  office 
held  onder  election  by  the  people.  This  fiMt  will  probably  prevent  any  forther  change 
in  this  direction. 

STATE  SUPBBVISIOir. 

In  1860  a  law  was  passed  making  the  chancellor  of  the  university  ex  officio  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction.  This  office  was  first  filled  by  Bev.  E.  D.  Neill,  and 
be  made  the  first  educational  report  to  the  legidature,  holding  the  office  until  April, 
186L  when  he  waa  succeeded  by  Bev.  B.  F.  Crary,  who  served  until  186^2.  In  March 
^  this  year  a  law  was  jwaBed  making  the  secretarv  of  state  ex  officio  superintendent 
ef  pnhlio  inatnictioo,  and  Hon.  D.  Blakedy,  as  such,  held  the  office  until  1866.  He  waa 
•Qooeeded  by  Hon..H.  C.  Bogersy  who  continoed  in  office  until  1867.  In  this  year  a 
law  was  passed  requiring  the  governor  to  make  the  appointment,  subject  to  confirma- 
tioQ  by  the  senate.  Hon.  M.  H.  Dunnell  was  the  first  appointee.  He  held  the  office 
VQtil  Angost  1, 1870,  when  he  resigned,  and  was  elected  to  Congress.  Hoii.  H.  B.  Will- 
ipn  was  appointed  to  fill  the  unexpired  part  of  Mr.  Dunnell^s  term.  After  its  expira- 
tioii  be  was  twice  reappointed,  and  retirod  from  the  office  in  1875.  He  was  succeeded 
bf  Hon.  D.  Burk  the  present  incumbent  of  the  office,  whose  term,  under  the  existing 
hw,  reachea  to  April,  1877. 

ELEMENTABY  INSTBUCTION. 

BOHOOL-HOU8B8,  SCHOOLS,  BNROLMKNT,  ETC. 

Bmliingi, — ^There  were  144  more  school-houses  built  than  during  the  year  1874-^5. 
Wtese,  5  were  log  houses,  although  several  of  this  class  disi^peiired.  Theite  are  5 
■MT  brisk  houaea,  most  of  them  being  elegant  structures,  one  in  Minneopi^ia  coating 
116,000  and  one  in  Winona  about  $35,000.  Of  the  3,119  school-houses  in  the  SMte,  684 
batfe  home  made  seiM,c«ity  about  1  in  10  of  them  being  comlbrtaA>l^  The  desks 
■vdmosy^tli^pitoh  of  the  badks  wrong,  and  the  heiflfatof  the  seats  itndh  that  the 
Mof  sttidlaMbairen  do  not  touoh  the  flcfor.  The  oM  stylffof  long  planks  {daoed 
«Mist  tHrae  sides  of  the  room  for  desks^and  of  lona  bendhto  before  them  with  no 
mOu,  nay  be  found  in  numbers  of  these  houaes.  Only  123  achool^houses  (mainljr  ia 
4Mm)  leport  haviag  proper  ventilattfra;  most  of  the  eotlntiy  teaohftrs  report  their 
loome  ventilated  bv  a  hole  in  the  ceiling ;  that  ift  tf  hole  overhead,  letting  tne  hot  air 
9igtfiwbtfi»rM:biooii8lderetfatefitiIatto.  The  foot  that  foul  air  ahould  be  taken 
vm  the  bottMii  of  the  ro<xai  ia  not  Kseogniised.  In  the  eMimation  of  three-fourths  of 
^  .  aiadiool-boiiM  is  weUveati&ted  if  the  windows  oan  be  opened  when  tbr 
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room  becomes  nnoomfortftbly  hot }  yet  seToral  handred  of  them  do  not  even  admit  of 
this,  the  windows  being  secured  by  nails  to  keep  ont  the  boys  in  summer  and  the  cold  in 
winter.  Nearly  a  thousand  school-houses  report  their  onthonses  in  bad  oondition, 
while  840  have  none  beloif eing  to  them.  Several  county  superintendents,  however, 
report  that  many  new  boildings  of  this  kind  have  resulted  from  the  askiug  of  the 
question  in  the  blanks  of  the  previous  year;  and  the  hope  of  increasing  this  result 
has  led  to  the  presentation  of  the  figures  as  to  this  point. 

SokooU. — In  some  counties  the  average  annual  length  of  schools  Was  not  given,  and 
it  is  believed  that  the  estimated  figures  (4.6  months)  is  too  low.  The  31  gra&d  schools 
which  report  their  statistics,  remained  in  session  an  average  of  9.5  montlw. 

.^iirom«ftt.— The  increase  in  the  enrolment  of  the  present  year  over  that  of  the  past 
and  other  years  has  been  very  considerable,  a  result  due  to  the  change  in  the  plan  of 
apportionment 

Teaoken, — It  is  suspected  that  the  number  of  teachers  reported  is  somewhat  too 
large,  yet  many  teach  in  summer  and  not  in  winter.  The  graded  schools  have  their 
teachers  engaged  for  the  year,  while  most  rural  districts  employ  new  ones  every  term. — 
(Report  of  Superintendent  Burt,  1875-^6,  pp.  76, 77, 82, 253-255.) 

GRADED  SCHOOLS. 

The  number  of  these  schools  is  gradually  increasing.  Some  ten  of  the  largest  cities 
have  established  regular  courses  of  studv  and  definite  departments,  with  classes  or 
grades  in  each.  The  economy  of  the  plan  is  obvious  and  its  convenience  and  efficieney 
are  secnring  popular  fii^vor.  In  villalcres  where  the  number  of  teachers  ranses  ftom  2 
to  4  or  6  the  grading  is  often  well  denned  and  thorough  work  is  done ;  yet  It  reqaires 
from  8  to  10  months  of  school  in  a  year  to  preserve  any  plan  of  gradation  and  to  make 
it  possible  to  carry  pupils  through  a  definite  conrse  of  instruction.  These  schools  in  a 
few  of  the  largest  cities  define  their  work  from  the  lowest  class  in  the  primary  depart- 
ment to  the  graduating  class  of  the  hish  school,  indicating  the  time  for  passing  through 
each  mde  and  making  the  Jength  of  an  entire  course  about  12  years.  The  common 
bran<mes  are  made  prominent  in  primary  and  secondary  departments.  In  the  gram- 
mar schools  the  higher  English  branches  are  studied,  as  physiology,  physical  geog- 
raphy, advanced  grammar,  and  composition.— (Report  of  superintendent,  1875-^6. 
p.  74.) 

CHANGE  IN  BASIS  OF  APPORTIONBfBNT. 

A  law  was  enacted  in  1875  making  enrolment  in  public  schools  rtither  than  the  nun^ 
ber  of  census  children  the  basis  of  apportionment  of  the  public  school  funds. 

There  were  many  objections  to  the  oldplan.  It  gave  an  un&ir  advantage  to  dis- 
tricts in  which  there  happened  to  be  parochial  schoob,  maintained  at  private  expense. 
It  did  not  help  districts  according  to  the  number  and  size  of  their  schools  and  the  eda- 
oationiJ  work  actually  done ;  it  offered  no  inducement  to  gather  neglected  children 
into  the  schools,  nor  to  open  schools  in  new  counties.  But  the  mam  reason  for  the 
olianffe  is  tbat  the  fund  in  question  proceeds  from  lands  donated  by  Congress  for  the 
nse  of  ''  schools ;"  that  in  pursuance  of  this  object  the  constitution  of  the  State  pro- 
vided for  the  appropriation  of  the  fund  to  the  nse  of  '*  scholars ;''  therefore,  theold  lavr 
apportioning  it  to  districts  according  to  the  number  of  those  who  were  merely  of  proper 
age  to  become  scholars  was  unconstitutional.    But  the  new  plan,  it  is  thought,  is  not 

get  perfect,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  another  step  forward  may  be  found  advisable, 
ome  districts,  in  order  to  secure  a  larger  ^are  of  the  fund,  may,  it  is  feared,  enroll 
persons  in  the  schools  who  are  brought  forward  merelv  for  the  purpose  and  who  will 
attend  bnt  a  few  days.  In  that  case,  it  is  stated,  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  the  ap- 
portionment on  the  avera^  attendance,  which  will,  moreover,  have  the  additional  re- 
sult of  holding  children  in  school  more  regularly  than  at  present^Report  of  sap^p- 
intendent,  pp.  9-16.) 

SE8PSCT8  IN  WHICH  THE  SYSTEM  IS  WEAK. 

The  state  superintendent  enumerates  certain  points  in  which  the  public  school  «y»- 
tem  is  weak,  as  follows: 

(1)  It  permits  indefinite  divisions  of  counties  into  petty  school  districts.  The  older 
eounties  have  tcom  6  to  8  districts  in  each  township,  necessitating  small  and  weak 
schools. 

(2)  It  creates  too  many  trustees  invested  with  power  to  hire  teachers.  The  preseni^ 
number  of  these  officers  is  9,909;  teachers,  3,303.  In  any  county  with  100  distriots 
300  persons  select  the  teachers,  and  they  have  a  great  many  daughters  and  nieces,  and 
sisters  and  cousins,  and  friends ;  and,  human  nature  being  what  it  is,  fij^voritism  is  the 
result.  Under  this  system  county  superintendents  often  cannot  raise  the  standard  ot 
scholarship  in  teachers.  Public  sentunent  in  many  communities  will  not  sustain  them. 
in  rejecting  incompetent  candidates. 

(3)  It  is  left  possible  for  districts  to  vote  that  their  children  shall  not  be  educated* 
The  remedy  consists  in  abolishlnff  the  petty  districts,  and  thus  taking  ftom  them  tho 
power  to  cripple  and  even  kill  their  own  schools.    The  condition  should  be  imposed 
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that  the  correDt  school  fond  shall  be  supplemented  on  territories  mach  larger  than  that 
<tf  the  present  distriots  by  a  nniform  rate  of  taxation  that  will  yield  each  territories 
funds  sofficient  to  seonre  efficient  schools  of  equal  length.  There  were,  it  is  estimated, 
not  less  than  350  districts  that  last  year  raised  no  special  school  tax,  and  there  were 
more  than  800  schools  kept  for  only  three  months.  The  superintendent  recommends 
the  passage  of  a  law  fixing  a  certain  amount  of  special  taxation  below  which  districts 
omnot  fidl  in  any  year. — (JEtoport  of  State  superintendent;  1875-^6,  pp.  19-25.) 

KINDEBOlBTBN. 

Information  has  been  received  from  2  KindereSrten,  one  in  St.  Paul,  established 
in  1876  and  haTine  an  attendance  of  20  pupils,  the  other  in  Minneapolis,  established 
in  1875,  with  6  to  9  pupils.  Hard  times  and  much  sickness  among  tne  children  have 
kept  down  the  numbers  in  the  school  last  named.  Hours  of  daily  sessio^i  in  the  Min- 
neapolis school,  3 ;  in  the  St.  Paul  school,  4^.  Age  of  admission  in  the  former,  3  to  6 
jean;  in  the  latter,  4  to  7. 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

8T.  PAUL. 

Qfc8n,—A,  board  ot  education  of  18  members,  of  whom  one-third  are  chaoged  each 
year,  and  a  citv  superintendent  of  public  schools,  appointed  by  the  board. 

jStetiflie*.— Enrolment  during  the  year,  4,491 ;  average  attendance,  2,608 ;  number  of 
•cbools,  09 ;  number  of  teachers,  82. 

J2flMrl».— Corporal  punishment  has  been  banished  fh>m  the  schools  of  this  oitj  with 
nsoltB  in  the  highest  decree  gratifjinc.  The  discipline  of  the  schools  has  steaduy  im- 
pfofed,  and  the  pupils  have  acauired  a  self  control  which  is  verv  marked,  even  to 
■trangeis.  Cases  of  insubordination  are  extremely  rare.  Truancy  has  largely  dimin- 
bbed.  There  have  been  but  two  cases  of  expulsion  during  the  year,  while  the  cases  of 
temporary  suspension  in  all  the  schools  have  been  lees  than  the  cases  of  corporal  pun- 
iabment  in  a  single  school  in  former  years. 

The  hig^  school  was  organized  in  1870,  and  has  graduated  66  students,  of  whom  20 
bare  taught  and  21  have  entered  ooUeges.  Teachers  for  the  public  schools  are  largely 
npplied  from  the  hig^h  school.  The  enrolment  of  pupils  in  it  increases  rapidly  every 
7«ar,  and  leading  citizens  are  coming  to  take  advantage  of  it  in  preference  to  sending 
their  children  to  private  schools  away  from  home.—- (Report  of  State  superintendent, 
pp.  141, 142.) 

laNNBAPOUS. 

OrganiMatUm.— The  organization  here  is  a  peculiar  one,  there  being  two  boards  of 
odncation  and  two  superintendents  of  schools,  one  for  the  original  city  of  Minneapolis, 
pow  eaUed  the  west  division,  the  other  for  what  was  the  citv  of  St.  Anthony,  which 
in  1872  was  united  with  Minneapolis  and  forms  now  the  east  division. 

AiN<fie».— These  for  the  west  division  are  as  follows :  Population,  (estimated,) 
X,000;  children  of  school  age,  (5-21,)  6,843 ;  enrolled  in  public  schools,  3,388 ;  school- 
btnaes,  7 ;  rented  rooms,  2 ;  whole  number  of  school  rooms,  54 ;  seating  capacity  of 
theie^  allowing  56  pupils  to  a  room,  3,024 :  admissions  to  high  school,  83. 

fo  the  east  division  they  are  eiven  thus :  School-houses,  4 ;  rooms  for  school,  19 ; 
Mating  capacity  of  school  rooms,  1,152 ;  teachers  employed,  19 ;  amount  paid  for  sala- 
^  ofteachers,  ^,910 ;  enrolled  pupils,  1,249 ;  average  aaUy  attendance,  724 ;  average 
•tteodanoe  to  a  teacher,  36.1 ;  number  of  pupils  in  high  school,  48. 

ir(rtai.~In  the  west  division  there  are  8  grades  before  reaching  the  high  school,  and, 
^hile  these  grades  express  intervals  of  one  year  each,  every  grade  is  subdivided  into 
SdiTiaioii8,each  representative  of  three  months.  The  advantages  claimed  for  this 
vraagement  are  two:  (1)  pupils  failing  to  pass  any  examination  do  not  have  to  drop 
^  aiid  are  left  rather  hopeful  in  the  near  prospect  of  another  trial.  (2)  No  pupil  is 
aqoiied  to  remain  in  any  class  any  given  length  of  time,  but  on  obtaining  a  prescribed 
*VMage  for  two  ancoeesive  months  is  rewarded  for  his  industry  and  credited  for  his 
Mity  1^  prompt  promotion. 

Ii  the  east  mvision  there  are  9  years  of  preparatory  work  and  2  years  in  the  hiffh 
■tikool  eourae.  Ladies  here  act  as  school  directors,  and  2  such  appear  in  the  list  of  6 
BMibsn  of  the  board  for  1875-^6.  As  early  as  1861  a  special  teacher  of  music  was 
^Biployed  in  this  division,  but  was  retained  only  one  term.  No  special  teacher  of 
drawing  has  ever  been  employed,  nor  has  there  been  till  the  dose  of  the  school  year 
Jl^^o  a  superintendent ;  the  secretary  of  the  school  board  performing  some  of  the 
*Qte  of  one  uid  the  teacher  of  the  highest  room  in  each  building  being  constituted 
Prtaeipal  of  all  the  schools  therein  and  required  to  report  their  condition  monthly  to 
Aboard  of  education.— (Beports  of  the  two  divisions,  in  State  report  for  1875-'76,  pp. 
M3-163.) 
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TRAINDna  OF  TEACHERS. 

NORMAL  BCaOOtB, 

The  normal  school  at  Winona  reports  in  its  normal  department  302  popils,  of  whoa 
68  were  men  and  214  women ;  averafpe  attendanoe,  196  ;  graduates,  36.  The  school  at 
Mankato  in  its  normal  department,  250 ;  men,  85 ;  women,  165 ;  average  attendaAoe, 
114.  The  school  at  St.  Cloud,  in  its  normal  department,  213,  63  men  and  150  women, 
and  an  averaee  attendance  of  131.    Total  enrolment,  765 ;  average  attendance,  441. 

The  class  of  85  new  pupils  entering  the  school  at  Winona  was  of  much  higher  ^i^rade 
than  that  of  any  class  received  previously.  It  possessed  more  of  the  settl^  teacher 
element.  A  large  number  had  been  members  of  institutes  in  which  normal  school 
teachers  were  instructors.  Others  were  from  schools  or  institutes  taught  by  graduates, 
and  all  showed  plainly  that  the  thorough  work  done  in  the  normal  schools  and  the 
State  institutes  is  producing  grand  results  in  the  schools  of  the  State.  During^  the 
year  60  undergraduates  went  out  as  teachers. 

At  Mankato  there  has  been  a  marked  increase  not  only  in  the  entire  enrolment  bat 
in  the  average  attendance,  showing  that  more  pupils  remain  during  the  entire  term 
than  ever  before.  The  higher  classes,  also,  are  well  represented,  indicating  an  ad- 
yance  in  grade  as  well  as  in  numbers. 

The  school  at  St.  Cloud,  in  respect  to  efficiency,  discipline,  completeness  of  course, 
and  elevation  of  professipnal  spirit,  has  made  marked  sfdvancement  during  the  year. 
A  special  e£Ebrt  was  made  to  give  the  school  a  more  decided  professional  charaeter. 
Students  evidently  incapable  of  middng  teachers  were  not  advanced,  and  the  iMunee 
of  those  unworthy  of  promotion,  after  a  review  of  a  term's  studies,  wereremoved  £pom 
the  roU.  Every  student,  before  graduation,  is  required  to  ^ve  instruction  in  the  prac- 
tice room  one  hour  a  day  for  9  weeks,  under  the  supervision  of  a  critic  teacher.  A 
home  for  the  students  after  the  £ftmi]y  oodperative  plan  has  been  opened,  the  expense 
of  which,  including  room  rent  and  good  wholesome  fbod,  is  expected  to  averaee  not 
more  than  |2.50  weekly. — (Report  of  State  superintendent,  1875-'76,  pp.  99-119.) 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 
9UBU0  BIOM  9CHQOXJ9. 

The  State  superintendent  does  not  eiye  the  number  of  public  high  schools  or  depart- 
ments existing  in  the  State.  He  says,  iiowever,  that  in  the  larger  cities  ffsoerally  tlier« 
exist  either  d&tinctdy  named  high  schools  or  else  highest  departments  In  the  graded 
schools,  in  which  are  taught  some  of  the  branches  usual  to  nigh  schools  proper.  la 
the  best  of  the  high  schools  are  found  algebra,  geometry,  and  sometimes  tngonometry 
and  surveying.  Latin  is  taught  in  perhaps  a  dozen  high  schools.  Greek  is  found  in  the 
printed  courses  of  4  or  5  schools,  while  actual  classes  exist  in  a  less  number.  Oem^an 
is  more  common  than  Latin  aqd  French  is  studied  in  several  schools. — (Report  of 
Superintendent  Burt,  1875-76,  pp.  74, 75.) 

In  a  number  of  reports  from  towns  andf  cities,  made  to  the  superintendent^  respect- 
ing their  graded  systems,  ajid  appended  to  his  report,  there  is  a  frequent  reference  to 
a  high  school  as  existent,  sometimes  a  schedule  of  Uie  course  of  studv  in  it,  but  almoat 
nos^^stics  asto  the  niunW  of  pupils  in  attendance  and  graduating  horn  these  schoola. 

PRIVAXB  8KOONI>ABY  SCHOOI^. 
In  2  schools  for  boys,  5  for  girls,  and  7  for  both  sexes  outside  of  the  publie  school  sys- 
tem, there  have  been  reported  to  this  Bureau,  under  66  instructors,  1,172  stndenta^  <^ 
whom  17S  were  en^ged  in  classical  courses  and  185  in  modem  lan^pages ;  &i  ^vpere 
preparing  fo^  classical  and  21  for  scienti6c  courses  in  colled^  Drawing  is  taught  iA 
9  of  these  schools,  free  hand  in  5  and  mechanical  in  4 ;  vocal  music  is  taught  in  10  «nd. 
instrumental  in  11.  Chemical  laboratories  are  reported  by  3  and  pbilosophica]  app»» 
ratns  by  5.  One  school  for  boys,  1  for  girls,  and  6  for  both  report  libraries  zan^^^ 
in  size  froqi  125  volumes  to  1,500,  and  aggregating  3,527. 

BUSmSSS  COLLBGBS. 

Two  business  college  locitted  at  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul,  report  8  teachers  and 
338  pupils,  of  whom  18  were  studying  telegraphy.  The  common  English  branches  and 
oorresponoence,  penmanship  and  book  keeping,  and  commercial  law  are  taught  in  all, 
and  surveying,  political  economy,  life  insurance,  phonography,  and  telegraphy  in.  l« 
One  reports  a  library  of  147  yolumes. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

TTNIVBRSITY  OF  BONinESOTA. 

The  course  of  study  is  arranged  under  4  departments:  (1)  Science,  Utetatore^  and- the 
arts;  (2)  mechanic  arts;  (3)  agriculture;  (4;  collegiate  department,  all  numbetinap 
^  students  in  187&-'76.  Of  these  225  belonged  to  the  collegiate  department,  66  of  tfti^ 
number  being  women.  Five  of  the  34  students  in  the  department  of  science,  liten^ 
•ture,  and  the  arts  were  also  women,  making  71  in  attendance.    There  were  registered. 
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is  reBidents  of  Minnesota  241  students :  from  other  States,  26.  In  addition  to  the 
ooIk»e  work,  114  students  are  engaged  in  some  reoraneralive  employment  and  69 
•re  SolieTed  to  have  earned  their  own  liying.    Fifty-seyen  had  at  some  time  been 

lihe  heacd  of  xegsnti^, after  a  oarefnl  consideration  of  a  proposition  to  disconiinne 
tiie  preparatory  department  of <  the  cmiversity,  came  to  a  reeolotW  that  the  insUtntton 
most  fcur  some  time  loi^ger  continue  to  offer  pseparajtocy  instruction ;  hat  oentain  eondi- 
tioos  were  decided  upon.  In  order  to  enconraiee  preparatory  wo^  in.  the  high  schools 
sod  academies  of  the  State  and  co5pecation  oy  tiiem  with  the  uniTieruty,,no  apf^- 
cant  is  to  be  admitted  to  the  collegiate  department  to  pursue  the  studies  of  any  regular 
class  or  course  who  is  entitled  to  receive  and  can  actuafly  receive  substantially  the  same 
inatmction  in  the  public  sohoola  of  the  school  district  in  wU^di  he  resides*  lliifl  action, 
it  is  believed,  has  f^enerally  met  with  a  favorable  reception.  Its  effect  iamost  macked 
in  the  university  city,  from  which  many  young  pemons  had  been  aeouatDmed  to  sasort 
to  the  university  without  having  passed  througn  tha  course  of  inatmction  o&red  i^ 
the  public  schools.  The  State  superintendent  advises  the  organization  of  proper  pre- 
panvtoiT  courses  of  study  to  be  carried  on  in  connection  with  the  ordiBacy  nigh  school 
enirieulnm.  and  formed,  more  especiaUy,  to  suit  those  young  persons  who  do  not  ex- 
paet  to  go  to  coll^^ 

The  year  1875-^  was  a  marked  one  for  the  university.  The  occupation  of  the  new 
bdldings  has  permitted  considerable  enlargement  of  the  work.  The  library,  moved 
into  vore  commodious  apartments,  on  the  first  floor  of  the  main  building,  can  ai  length 
ftiUl  its  proper  fonction  in  the  institution.  The  new  chemical  laboratory  in  the  agri- 
ooitivil  college  was  occupied  throughout  the  year  by  large  and  interested  dasses. 
The  general  museum  was  opened  to  the  public  during  the  spring  term.  There  were 
It  giidaates  in  1676:  A.  B.,  4 ;  So.  B.,  5;  B.  C,  3.— <Beporl  of  Sl»ta  soparhitendent, 
18^^6,  pp.  137-136.) 

OTHER  COLLSaES. 

CarleiM  CoUege,  Kortbfield,  was  Ibunded  by  the  State  conference  of  tongregational 
ehnndies,  but  it  is  not  ondar  ecclesiastical  control  nor  is  it  meant  to  be  sectarian  in  jta 
matbods  or  inflaenoes.  It  is  open  to  all  aUke,  without  regard  to  race,  sex,  or  nation- 
ality. The  departments  are  prenaratory  ana  eoUegiate,  the  latter  embracing  classi- 
cal, llteraryi  scientific,  and  English  courses,  i --      - 


,,  ,  „  ,  all  eiztending  over  4  years.— (Catalogue, 

8t  Joki^i  College,  St.  Joseph,  (Boman  Catholic,)  is  oondneted  by  the  Benedictine 
Fathers,  and  comprises  ecclesiastical)  classical,  commercial,  aod  ssientiflo  courses)  be- 
odaa  an  elementary  school  for  beginners.  The  college  buildings  are  large  and  commo- 
jJipQ%  built  of  granite  and  brick,  and  afford  accommodation  for  over  300  students. 
The  Domber  of  students  and  the  prosperity  of  the  school  aro  iAcxfiasingk — (Catsiogne, 

OOLLEOBS  FOR  WDMlDr. 

Two  oollegee  for  women  report  16  teachers  and  178  pupils,  of  whom  10  were  engaged 
in  preparatory  studies  and  62  ia  regular  courses*  The  courses  of  study  are  from  4  to 
B  years.   The  libraries  of  these  2  ooUeges  aggregate  625  volumes. 


SUMeHee  of  w^henWee  at^ooUegee,  1876^ 
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SCIENTIPIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

8CIEKCB. 

The  CoUego  of  Agrionltore,  a  departmont  of  the  State  nDivenity,  organized  in  1870, 
eomprisee  2  coarses,  an  advanced  and  an  elementary.  In  the  college  of  the  mechanio 
arts  there  are  courses  in  civil  engineering,  in  architectare,  and  sj^cial  courses.  The 
elementary  agricultural  course  liwtB  4  years ;  the  higher,  2.— (Report  of  State  superin- 
tendent, 187^76,  and  return  to  Bureau  of  Education.) 

THBOLOOT. 

Of  the  schools  of  theoloey  embraced  in  the  following  table,  the  first  is  Lutheran,  the 
second  Roman  Catholic,  the  third  Protestant  Episcopal.  Of  the  8  years  set  down  for 
the  oourse  at  St.  John's,  5  are  believed  to  be  preparatory  and  collegiate  and  3  thec^log- 
ical,  this  lattw  number  having  been  given  in  preceding  returns  for  the  theological 
course. 

StaUtHm  oftdkooU/or  BoienUflo  n/ndprofessiondl  imtrucHonf  1876. 


Soboolii  for  profioMionsl  inftrnotion. 


Property,  inoomo,  fto. 


I, 


iOBOOL  or  somes. 

Conege*  of  A|rrioiiItiir«  and  of  ICodhanio 
Arte^  (XJniTcnily  of  HinnMote.) 

SCBOOU  OV  TBSOLOOT. 

Augsburg  SemiQsriam 

St  J  olm**  Seminuy 

SoAlraxy  BiTinity  Collage 


4.8 


130,000 

oo.'6o6 


$15,000 


1,000 
S.019 
4,900 


SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  DBAF  AND  DUMB  AND  THE  BUND. 

The  institution  at  Faribault  has,  during  the  year  past,  yielded  more  than  the  usual 
returns.  As  one  of  the  results,  15  pupils,  13  deaf  and  dumb  and  2  blind,  graduated 
with  £ftir  prospects  for  the  future,  and  others  left  the  school  thinking  tiieir  educa- 
tion already  quite  sufficient  for  all  practical  purposes.  Durinffthe  year  121  pupils 
were  in  attendance,  of  whom  98  were  deaf-mutes  and  23  blind.  The  number  entenng 
at  the  fall  term  was  diminished  somewhat  by  the  hard  times  and  the  fidlure  of  the 
crops  in  certain  counties.  Out  of  75  uneducated  deaf-mutes  known  to  be  within  the 
limits  of  the  State,  only  Sintered  school  during  the  fall  of  1875|  while  6  others,  of 
whom  nothinff  had  been  previously  known,  presented  themselves.  No  special  effort 
has  been  mB&  to  bring  the  large  number  of  uneducated  deaf  and  dumb  children  to 
school,  for  the  reason  that  they  could  not  be  accommodated  if  they  rtiould  come,  there 
being  neither  sufficient  room  nor  funds. 

The  deaf-mute  pupils  are  divided  into  6  classes,  taught  by  3  men  and  3  women.  The . 
classes  are  graded  every  term,  and  oftener  when  deemed  necessary,  and  the  pupils  are 
carried  through  a  course  of  study  calculated  to  give  them  a  |;ood  common  school  education. 
School  duties  engage  their  attention  4^  hours  daily  besides  one  hour  of  study  in  the 
evening,  5  days  in  the  week.  For  industrial  purposes  they  are  divided  into  5  dannns. 
including  one  of  printers,  which  has  not  yet  been  fully  organized  and  cannot  be  until 
means  are  obtained  to  open  an  office  and  emplov  a  practical  printer.  These  dassea 
labor  31  hours  daily  for  6  days  in  the  week,  making  9  hours  a  day  in  school  and  shop. 
This  plan  has  been  practised  nearly  3  years  with  very  satis&ctory  results,  the  deport- 
ment and  health  of  the  pupils  not  having  suffered. 

It  is  found  that  from  10  to  15  in  a  hundred  are  capable  ci  learning  to  speak.    One 
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flotiie  dafls  compoeed  of  semi-mutes  is  taught  by  articnlation.    The  introdaotion  and 
praotioe  <tf  drawing  daring  the  past  year  have  been  followed  by  gratifying  resolts. 

ImproTements  for  the  conTenfence  and  comfort  of  the  blind  pnpils  ha^e  been  made 
daring  the  past  year  to  eooh  an  extent  that  the  institution  is  now  folly  prepiuied  to  do 
eieellent  work  in  ednoating  them,  except  in  respect  to  teaching  them  trades.  This  snb- 
Jeet  has  been  considered  by  the  board  of  directors  and  will  be  provided  for  as  soon  as 
ciicamstanoes  will  permit. — (Report  of  State  saperintendent,  1875-^6,  pp.  120-123.) 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 

Mimn&SOTA  EDUCATIONAI.    ASSOCIATION. 

TioB  association  met  at  Bed  Wing,  August  22  and  23, 1876.  No  information  in  respect 
to  its  proceedings  is  giTcn  in  the  report  except  a  notice  of  a  resolution  passed  in  testi- 
mony of  reffard  for  mo  memory  of  Y.  J.  Walker,  who  was  present  at  the  first  meeting 
of  the  anomation,  aided  in  the  preparation  of  its  constitution,  and  contributed  largely 
to  its  sooceoa.— (State  report,  1875^6,  p.  95.) 

OBirUABY  RECORD. 

PROV.  VBBSAL  J.  WALKXB. 

On  tiie  morning  of  Thursday.  Hay  17,  1876,  President  Folwell,  of  the  University  of 
Ifinnesotay  announced  to  a  <»uled  meeting  of  the  &culty  of  that  institution  the  sad 
inteOigenoe  of  the  death  of  Prot  Yersal  J,  Walker,  which  had  occurred  a  few  hours 
Man.  I^rofeesor  Walker,  as  stated  in  a  memorial  pamphlet  published  by  the  uniyer- 
lity,  was  bom  at  Brookline,  Yt.,  in  1824,  and  received  an  academic  education  at  tho 
Townsend  Academy,  ii^  the  samo  State.  He  entered  WaterviUe  College,  (now  Colby 
University.)  in  the  State  of  Maine,  in  1846,  and  graduated  there  with  the  honors  of  his 
da»  in  1849,  having  takeu  high  Tank  in  languages,  and  especially  distinguished  him- 
setf  for  his  proficiency  in  mathematics  and  the  sciences.  Soon  after  his  graduation  he 
beoune  principal  of  the  academy  at  New  London,  New  Hampshire ;  he  passed,  a  few 
yean  later,  to  the  charge  of  a  kindred  school  at  China,  Maine,  and,  having  taught 
there  and  elsewhere  in  New  England  till  1855,  went  to  California,  where  he  remained 
ibor  years.  On  his  return  eastward,  in  1859,  he  married,  settled  as  a  teacher  of  public 
aobo(^  in  Winona,  Minn. ;  distinguished  himself  as  a  successful  orsanizer  and  in- 
stmetor;  established  the  first  high  school  there,  and  was  its  principal  for  several 
yetis :  waa  subsequently  elected  to  the  joint  office  of  principal  of  high  school  and 
oiqwrintendent  of  the  city  schools,  and  filled  this  position  with  much  acceptablenesa 
nml  ehoeen  professor  of  the  Latin  lanffuase  and  literature  in  the  State  university,  in 
which  last  office  he  continued  until  his  death,  performing  the  duties  with  marked  ability 

For  several  years  ProfessOT  Walker  was  secretary  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association 
of  ]finneBot%  and  was  at  one  time  its  president.  On  his  removal  to  Minneapolis,  his 
repstation  as  an  organizer  secured  him  an  election  to  the  board  of  education  of  the 
Otfiem  division  of  the  city,  in  which  position  he  served  for  three  years,  fulfilling  the 
di^es  of  secretary  of  the  ooard  and  sui>erintendent  of  the  schooLB,  which,  under  his 
Bsnagementy  are  said  to  have  decidedly  improved. 

Hie  governing  principle  of  his  life  appears  to  have  been  to  do  well  whatever  he 
vndflttook,  aiid,underta]dnff  nothing  but  what  he  had  the  ability  to  do  successfully, 
he  loft  behind  him,  when  his  work  was  finished,  the  reputation  of  a  futhful  laborer 
and  of  a  truly  useful  man ;  one  that  had  helped  many  to  become  men  and  women^ 
noUe,  Justy  and  pnre.^(Memorial  pamphlet  published  by  the  university.) 
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UST  OF  SCHOOL  OFFICIALS  IN  MINNESOTA. 


[Arm.— The  ofRoe  of  oonnty  Buperintendeiit  having  been  made  eleotlTe,  the  term  of  present  Idi 
bents  will  expire  in  the  aatomn  of  1677,  tboy  giving  place  to  new  offloere  to  be  elected  by  tbe  ~ 
November  6.] 
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MISSISSIPPI. 

SUMMABY  OF  STATISTICS.* 


1874-^5. 

1875-76. 

Increase, 

DeoeaMw 

iCBOOL  FOPUULnON  AMD  ▲TIBMDAHOB, 

WhttaTOoth  of  aehool  age,  (5^1) 

Coloiea  youth  of  aohool  age......  •••••••• 

141,514 
176,945 
78,404 
89,813 
65.065 
68,265 
106,896 

171,062 
184,867 
76,026 
90,178 
65,384 
68,580 

29,548 
7,912 

386' 

319 
315 

Wliite  yoirth  attoadiog  eeEool 

2,378 

Goloced  yoaih  attending  school 

lYflrage'iDootUy  enn^ent  of  whitee .... 
Afwage  monthly  enrolment  of  oolored 

TEAOHMBS, 

White  teachers  emploTed 

2,859 
2,109 
2,989 
1,979 
$57  50 
53  45 
66  47 

1,973 
1,005 
1,761 
1,017 
|41  06 

38  54 

39  87 

886 

Odored  teachers  emnioTed.  ..•••.. 

1,104 

1,228 

962 

MflBtMMhing .-... -rr- 

Wfloeo  taaening 

Av«age  monthly  pay  oi  white  teachers. . . 
ATscage  monthly  pay  cf  colored  teachers. . 

$16  42 

14  91 

Avemge  monthly  pay  of  all  teachers  . ..« . 

8CHOOLB. 

15  60 

Avenge  days  schools  were  kept  in  eities.. 
Average  days  8eho<^  wese  kept  in  the 

country. 
ATitaffe  thrDokhoBt  the  State.... 

200 
100 

140 

175 
80 

100 

25 

20 

40 

MmaipiB* 

Vof  all  raihliA  school  DnFDOSeS. ........... 

11,110,248 

$441,422 

$668,826 

DkbnnemmiB. 

Atr  aH  iwiKliA  aAhfwil  namnaMi 

11,040,600 

$417,760 

K(2e,840 

*0d17  50€cnmUe«  out  of  the  74  in  tbe  State  report  ttstUtios  Ibr  1875-*76. 

(Beport  for  1875-76  of  Hen.  Joseph  BardweU,  State  superintendent  of  public  eda- 
ettion,  pp.  93^95.) 

HISTORICAL  SKETCH  OF  THE  STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

▲XTTBORIIDBS. 

United  States  Statutes.  1802, 1808, 1817;  Laws  of  Bfississippi,  1818,  (first  session  of 
iist general  assembly;)  Foindexter's  Be^ised  Code,  1894,  pp.  402-409;  Howard  and 
Hstobinson's  Statutes  of  Mississippi.  1840,  pp.  120-142 :  Revised  Code  of  1857,  p.  369 ; 
BsvlMd  Code  of  1871,  seetioos  1992-2060 ;  later  school  laws  and  reports  and  censos  re- 
tonis.  

FOUMDATIOBre  UJD. 

By  act  of  Congress,  Aprfl  24, 1802,  Mississippi,  then  oomprehendinj^  mori;  of  the  ter- 
litorr  soath  of  Tennessee  and  west  of  Georgia  to  the  Mississippi  River,  was  made  a 
portMm  of  the  teiritoi^  of  tiie  Union,  with  a  view  to  the  formation  from  it  of  a  State 

I  soon  as  its  popnlatlon  should  amount  to  60,000  free  inhabitants.  March  1. 1817, 
r  act  authorized  the  people  of  the  western  portion  of  this  territory  to  mrm  a 
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constitation  and  State  goTernment,  and  enter  the  Union  on  the  same  footing  with  thft 
other  States.  Both  these  acts  carried  with  them  (the  former  one  explicitly)  the  pro- 
visions of  the  ordinance  of  Jaly  13, 1787,  for  the  government  of  the  Northwestern  Ter- 
ritory, that  section  16  in  every  township  should  be  reserved  for  the  nse  of  schools,  and 
that  an  entire  township  should  be  reserved  for  a  seminary  of  learning.  By  subsequent 
acts  these  grants  were  made  distinct. 

BUILDINO  UPON  THB8B  FOUNDATIONS. 

The  first  general  assembly  of  the  State,  at  its  first  session,  passed,  February  5, 1818, 
an  act  to  provide  for  the  care  of  the  16th  section  lands,  giving  the  charge  of  them  to 
the  judges  of  the  couuty  courts,  with  authority  to  lease  the  lands,  to  protect  them 
from  waste  and  damage,  and  to  apply  the  funds  arising  from  them  to  the  purposes  pre- 
scribed by  act  of  Con^re^s.  They  were  also  authorized  to  provide  for  the  erectioQ  of 
one  or  more  schools  within  their  counties,  as  they  should  deem  right  and  useful. 

Novembw  26, 1621,  a  fuller  and  more  explicit  act  was  passed,  providing  for  the  for- 
mation of  a  literary  fund  from  the  proceeds  of  esohea'td,  confiscations,  fines,  forfeitures, 
&c. ;  for  the  manajB^ment  of  this  fund  by  a  board  composed  of  the  governor  and  chief 
officers  of  State,  with  3  persons  chosen  by  the  general  assembly;  for  the  appointment 
by  this  board  of  an  attorney  or  agent  in  each  county  to  see  to  the  oolleotion  of  the  finee 
and  moneys  appropriated  to  the  fund ;  for  the  distnbution  of  the  proceeds  of  the  fund, 
through  5  to  10  commissioners  for  every  county,  to  a  school  or  schools  in  every  county, 
its  benefits  to  be  ei^oyed,  however,  only  by  the  poor  children  of  the  county,  who,  wiUi 
the  assent  of  their  parents,  should  be  selected  by  the  commissioners,  to  be  taught  read- 
ing, writiuff,  and  arithmetic  The  president  and  directors  of  the  literary  fund  were 
authorized  oy  this  act  to  lease  for  any  term  of  years  which  they  might  deem  advisable 
the  lands  reserved  by  the  United  States  for  the  use  of  schools  in  every  township,  and 
to  apply  the  proceeds  of  these  leases  to  the  building  of  school-houses  and  to  the  educa- 
tion of  the  children  of  the  poor.  The  county  school  commissioners  appointed  by  them 
were  also  authorized  to  appoint  each  year  a  committee  of  their  body  to  visit  aU  semi- 
naries of  learning,  academies,  and  common  schools  within  their  respective  counties ;  to 
examine  into  the  qualifications  of  the  teachers  or  schoolmasters  to  educate  their  pupils 
in  the  branches  to  be  taught,  and  also  into  their  character  for  morality,  sobriety,  and 
capacity  to  maintain  due  discipline ;  to  observe  the  number  of  the  scholars,  and  how 
faa  they  were  advu^nced  in  education ;  and  to  report  all  these  things  to  the  president 
and  directors  of  the  literary  fund.  It  was  further  provided  that  no  schoolmaster 
should  be  permitted  to  take  charge  of  any  seminary  of  learning  in  the  State  who 
should  not  produce  to  the  president  and  directors  of  the  literary  fnud  testimonials  that 
he  was  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  qualified  to  teach  the  Greek  and  Latin  lan- 
guages, and  that  he  was  of  good  moral  character;  provided,  that  the  teacher  of  a  com- 
mon school  should  not  be  required  to  have  the  qualification  to  teach  Greek  and  TaH>^. 

The  above  law  repealed  that  of  February  5. 1818,  with  another  slightly  amendatory 
of  the  same,  and  was  itself  amended  in  1824  by  a  provision  in  a  revised  school  law  for 
the  election  annually  of  5  trustees  of  schools  and  school  lands  for  every  township, 
who  were  to  cause  a  school-house  or  school-houses  to  be  built  on  the  sections  reserved 
for  the  nse  of  schools ;  to  pay  the  expenses,  in  whole  or  in  part,  out  of  any  money  in 
their  treasurer's  hands;  to  employ  and  pay  suitable  teachers  for  the  schoolB,  and  to 
lease  the  school  lands  and  look  after  the  preservation  of  them. 

In  March,  1833,  an  act  was  passed  to  provide  for  the  distribution  among  the  coun- 
ties of  the  capital  of  the  literary  fund,  which  now  had  reached  the  sum  of  $50,000, 
this  capital  to  remain  invested  in  productive  stock,  and  its  dividends  only  to  be  used, 
as  before  directed,  for  the  education  of  poor  children  in  the  schools. 

THB  SYSTEM  AS  THUS  BSTABUSHBD. 

With  slight  amendments  in  1836  and  1839  and  the  Revised  Code  of  1857,  the  system 
thus  outlined  seems  to  have  prevailed  until  the  approach  of  the  civil  war,  when  almoet 
everything  in  relation  to  schools  and  school  funds  was  arrested. 

The  township  trustees  appear  to  have  been  the  chief  managers,  and  academies,  as 
weU  as  common  schools,  were  aided  by  them  in  their  work,  most  likely  for  instructing 
pupils  who  had  gone  on  into  secondary  studies.  In  the  census  of  1850  ^743  from 
public  funds  and  $50  from  taxation  are  set  down  as  paid  to  them,  and  in  1860  $680  from 
taxation  and  $44,211  frt>m  public  funds. 

The  common  schools  in  1840  were  3ti2,  with  8,263  pupils ;  the  academies  71,  with  2,563. 
la  1850  the  common  schools,  were  762 ;  the  teachers,  826 ;  the  pupils,  18,746 ;  school  in- 
come, $254,159,  of  which  $66,118  were  from  taxes  and  public  funds.  Hie  academies 
were  171,  with  297  teachers,  6,628  pupils,  and  an  income  of  $73,717,  of  which  about 
one-twelfth  was  from  taxation  and  public  fhnds.  In  1860  the  common  schools  num- 
bered 1,116,  with  1,215  teachers,  30,970  pupils,  and  an  income  of  $2^,679,  about  three- 
fifths  coming  fh>m  tuition  fees.  The  academies  had  gone  down  to  169,  but  had  more 
teachers,  more  pupils,  and  a  considerably  larger  income,  the  teachers  being  430,  the  pa- 
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pflfl  7^4,  the  iDcome  $313,522,  abont  one-eeveiith  from  taxation  and  public  funds,  the 
lemaiDder  from  endowments  and  taition  fees. 

The  Uniyersity  of  Mississippi  was  established  in  1844 ;  an  institution  for  the  blind, 
it  Jackson,  in  1852. 

SYSTEM  AFTER  THE  CIVIL  WAR. 

Under  the  eonfttitntion  of  1869 — which  provided  for  a  State  board  of  education,  for 
State  and  county  sui>erintendents  of  education,  for  the  maintenance  of  a  public  school 
or  aehools  in  each  school  district  at  least  4  months  in  the  year,  for  the  establishment 
of  a  school  fdnd,  and  for  a  poll  tax  of  not  more  than  |2  for  school  purposes — a  new 
aebool  law  became  necessary.  One  was  passed  Jaly  4,  1870^  embodying  the  above 
proTisions;  constituting  eacn  county  and  each  incorporated  city  of  over  5,000  inhabi- 
tants a  scliool  district ;  giving;  to  the  State  board  control  of  the  school  lands  and  school 
foods,  with  power  of  appointing  county  superintendents ;  and  making  the  State  su- 
perintendent the  seneral  supervisor  of  the  public  schools,  with  power  to  make  rules 
and  regulations  &t  them,  and  with  the  duty  of  visiting  annually  the  schools  of  each 
oongreesional  disMct,  of  holding,  at  such  visit,  a  teachers'  institute,  of  deciding  con- 
bOTerdes  pertaining  to  school  manaffement,  and  of  making  annual  report  to  the  legis- 
lators. To  each  county  superintendent  was  given  the  supervision  of  the  schools  of 
the  county,  with  the  duty  of  visiting  each  once  a  term ;  or  examining  and  licensing 
teachers  for  them,  and  of  making  to  the  State  superintendent  annual  report  respecting 
them;  to  the  State  auditor  an  enumeration  of  the  educable  children  of  the  county: 
and  to  the  State  board  a  deecription  of  the  condition  of  the  school  lands  and  school 
funds  within  the  county  committed  to  his  charge.  The  schools  were  thrown  open  to 
every  youth  between  the  ages  of  5  and  21  residing  in  the  districts  where  they  were 
taagbt,  and  all  were  to  have  equal  advantages,  without  distinction.  The  Bible  was  not 
to  be  excluded  from  the  schools,  and  no  person  was  to  be  permitted  to  disturb  or  mo- 
Icitthem.  «,  ^ 

The  revision  of  the  laws  in  1871  embodied  essentially  the  same  provisions,  with  the 
additions  of  making  the  State  superintendent  president  of  the  board  of  education  ;  of 
Teqoiring  him  to  have  the  school  law  printed  and  distributed ;  of  giving  him  an  office 
ck^k  to  aid  him,  and  of  providing  for  the  government  and  guidance  of  a  State  normal 
school,  which  had  been  establish^  the  year  before  at  Holly  Springs. 

The  system  was  a  good  one,  and  under  more  favorable  circumstances  might  have 
WTooght  out  most  beneficent  results.  But,  imposed  under  the  stress  of  a  political 
necessity  on  a  larsely  unwilling  and  reluctant  population,  opening  its  full  privileges 
to  poor  whites  and  colored  youth  equally  with  the  ones  by  wliom  these  had  been  de- 
spised, and  having  often  among  its  administrators  officers  and  teachers  from  the  North, 
it  met  at  first,  in  many  instances,  with  violent  and  bitter  opposition.  Schools  some- 
times were  burned,  northern  teachers  not  seldom  driven  off,  and  obstructions  thrown, 
in  various  iuffenious  methods,  in  the  way  of  instruction  of  the  colored  population. 
These  difficulties  have  been  greatly  overcome  as  time  advanced,  and  the  benefit  of  an 
edocated  rather  l^an  an  ignorant  laboring  class  is  realized.  But  later  legislation 
has  oippled  very  much  the  efficiency  of  the  school  system,  and  though  the  attendance 
on  the  schoolfl  has  gone  on  increasing,  the  number  of  teachers  in  them,  the  expendi- 
ture upon  them,  and  the  average  length  of  the  school  term  have  all,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  statistica,  very  much  decreased. 

STATB  SUPBRINTBNDEMTS. 

These,  as  given  by  the  existing  holder  of  the  office,  have  been :  H.  R.  Pease,  from 
1870  to  187^  inclusive ;  T.  W.  Cardoeo,  from  1874  to  22d  March,  1876.  inclusive :  T.  S. 
Gathright,  from  April  4,  1876,  to  August  31,  1876,  resigned ;  Josepn  Bardwell,  from 
Sqrteinber  1, 1876,  to  December  31, 1877.  The  two  latter  are  appointments  to  till  an 
luiexpired  term. 

ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION. 

THB  PUBUO  SCHOOL  SYSTEM  IN  MISSISSIPPL 

The  report  of  Superintendent  Bardwell  for  1875-'76  is  occupied  chiefly  with  a  dis- 
eoadon  cST  the  question  of  the  right  of  the  State  to  sustain  free  schools  by  taxation^  In 
which  he  quotes  lai^^y  from  an  address  delivered  by  Hon.  H.  H.  Chalmers,  associate 
Jnstiee  of  tne  supreme  court  of  the  State  of  Mississippi,  before  the  literary  societies  of 
the  University  of  Mississippi  at  ito  last  annual  commencement.  In  this  address  the 
Hghtfhlneas  of  taxation  for  education  is  affirmed  and  sustained  on  various  grounds, 
m  ehiefliy  on  grounds  of  public  interest. 

The  State  superintendent  concedes  that  the  present  system  has  faults  which  should 
be  eoneeted ;  that  in  some  features  it  was  at  one  time  pressed  so  far  beyond  the  re 
Qoiraniento  and  the  ability  of  the  people  as  to  become  a  burden  rather  than  a  blessing. 
is  a  natural  result,  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  legislature,  the  principle  of  reaction  set 
hi,  and  it  would  be  contrary  to  ordinary  analogy  if,  in  some  respects,  the  pendulum  had 
Bot  swung  to  the  opposite  extreme.  Such,  he  snggesto,  has  been  characteristic  of  re- 
Mit  legislation  on  the  subject  of  the  county  soperintendency.    At  the  last  session  of 
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tti6  iM^isUtnre  the  salsriM  of  cotraty  wspdrititendeixts  were  redneed,  and  the  j  were  le* 
lieyeafTom  the  dnty  of  a  personal  inspectioa  of  the  flohools  in  their  respeotiye  districts. 
Ifhe  neeeesi^  of  an  amendment  to  this  law  restoring  the  former  proylrions  is  strongly 
urged  npon  the  legislatare.— (Report  of  State  superintendent,  1875-76,  pp.  3-15.) 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

VICKBBURa. 

Organization, —  In  Mississippi,  eaoh  city  of  3,000  or  more  iohahitaots^  unless  the  snV 
Jeot  of  special  legislation,  forms  a  school  district,  governed  in  educational  mattera  by 
a  board  of  6  school  directors,  chosen  by  the  resident  voters. 

StaM9Uc$. — The  number  of  children  of  legal  school  a^,  between  5  aad  18  yean,  is 
3,400:  enrolment  in  public  schools.  1,545;  average  daily  attendance,  050.  The  eeti* 
mated  enrolment  in  parochial  schools  is  300 :  nninher  of  teachers  in  puUic  schools,  S4 : 
number  of  school  rooms,  both  for  study  and  recitation,  under  one  teacher,  23,  and  4 
of  these  are  for  high  scnool  pupils.  The  salary  of  the  assistant  teachers  In  primary 
schools  is  t585.  In  grammar  schools  it  is  $731 ;  that  of  principals  in  grammar  schools 
being  |975.    Both  sexes  are  paid  an  equal  salary.    The  amount  expended  for  school 

Surposes  during  the  year  was  $19,642.14.    Avera^  expenses  per  capita  on  ayerags 
ally  attendance,  $20.56.— (Special  return  from  city  superintendent,  (Charles  £.  Bent.) 

TBAINma  OF  TEACHERS. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  state  normal  school  at  Holly  Springs  and  the  normal  department  of  Tougaloo 
University,  both  for  e<dored  students,  seem  to  be  the  only  schoolB  in  operation  for  the 
training  oi  teachers.  The  school  at  Holly  Springs  had  an  attendance  of  88  students, 
29  men  and  59  women.  The  school  is  sustained  by  the  State,  making  tuition  and  text 
books  free.  Vocal  and  iostrnmental  music  and  drawing  are  taught.  In  the  normal 
department  of  Tougaloo  University  there  was  an  attendtmce  of  61  students.  The  ele- 
mentary oourse  covers  2  years,  the  advanced  course,  1.  Music,  vocal  and  instmmentsl, 
is  taught.  Tougaloo  University  has  been  the  means  of  raising  a  large  number  of  the 
freedmen  from  the  lowest  depths  of  ignorance  and  d^radatiou  and  making  them  hi- 
telligent^  refined  students  and  teachers.  A  farm  of  wO  acres  furnishes  employment 
for  such  of  the  young  men  as  wish  to  pay  a  part  of  their  expenses  in  labor,  while  the 
boarding  hall  gives  employment  to  that  class  of  the  young  women. — (Catalogues  of 
State  Normal  School  and  of  Tougaloo  University,  1875-^6.) 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Bejrond  the  preceding  account  of  4  rooms  in  Yicksbarg  being  used  for  high  BohocA 
exeroises,no  distinct  information  respecting  high  schools  in  this  State  has  reached  the 
BureaUi  though  the  existence  of  such  in  the  cities  and  larger  towns  is  to  be  supposed. 

rBIVATB  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

In  3  schools  for  boys,  3  for  girls,  and  3  for  both  sexes,  outside  of  the  public  school 
system,  there  have  been  reported  to  this  Boreau  492  pupils  under  30  teachers.  01 
these,  98  are  in  classical  studies,  27  in  modem  languages,  62  preparing  for  a  classical 
course  in  college,  and  43  for  a  scientific  course.  Drawing  is  tanght  in  4  of  these 
schools,  vocal  music  in  3,  and  instrumental  music  in  3.  A  chemical  laboratory  is  re- 
ported by  1,  and  librarios  in  3,  aggregating  21,121  volumes. 

PREPARATORY  DEPARTMENTS. 

Four  preparatory  departments  report  6  teachers  and  290  pupils,  36  of  whom  were 
preparing  for  classical  and  69  for  scientific  ronrses 

BUSmESS  COLLEGE. 

One  business  college  rei>orts  10  teachers  and  100  students ;  of  the  latter,  5  study 
phonography,  20  telegraphy,  and  75  French.  The  common  English  branches  and  oor- 
respondence,  penmanship,  nook-keeping,  higher  mathematics,  surveying,  and  oommer- 
oial  law  are  taught.    There  is  a  library  of  100  volumes. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

UMlVERSfTY  OF  MISSISSIPPI. 

The  plan  of  instruction  here  embraces  three  general  departments,  viz,  preparatory 
education ;  science,  literature,  and  the  arts,  and  professional  training.  In  the  depart- 
ment of  science,  literature,  and  the  arts  are  included  five  distinct  courses  of  study» 
three  of  which  are  undergraduate  parallel  courses,  and  two  post  graduate  courses.  The 
three  undergraduate  courses  lead  to  the  degrees  of  bachelor  of  a^  bachelor  of  science, 
and  bachelor  of  philosophy,  the  latter  covering  only  3  years,  the  others  4.    The  de- 
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pATtment  of  profesBionol  edacation  embraces  in  its  plan  a  school  of  law,  one  of  medi- 
cine,  aDd  one  <^  agricnltnre  and  the  meohanio  arts.  The  school  of  medicine  is  not  yet 
oigsmised. 

OTHER  COLLEGES. 

Aleom  UtUversit^y  at  Rodney,  is  open  to  both  races  and  sexes,  bnt  is  practically  for 
the  colored  race.  A  recent  letter  from  Prof.  Yasbon,  of  this  university,  states  that  tiiere 
are  now  prospects  of  a  more  promising  f  ntnre  for  it.  Nearly  all  the  stndents  are  yet 
ID  the  preparatory  department ;  bnt  three  have  passed  beyond  into  the  freshman  class. — 
(Special  return.) 

MMtt^tpi  College,  Clinton,  (Baptist,)  was  chartered  as  an  academy  in  1836 ;  as  a 
Presbyterian  college  in  1830,  and  in  1850  came  under  its  present  management.  Its  de- 
partments are  preparatory  and  collegiate,  the  latter  being  divided  into  several  distinct 
scbools.— (B^^ra  for  1876.) 

Shaw  Vniverwityf  Holly  Springs,  (Methodist,)  was  organized  and  chartered  in  1870.  Its 
departments  are  preparatopy  and  collegiate,  the  latter  having  classical  and  scientific 
departments.    Both  sexes  are  admitted. — (Return  for  1876.) 

Tougaioo  Universiiyt  Tongaloo,  established  by  the  American  Missionary  Association  in 
1871,  for  the  benefit  of  the  colored  race,  has  as  yet  no  collegiate  department,  and  it  has 
therefore  been  left  out  of  the  college  table. 

COLLBGEfi  FOR  WOMEN. 

Six  colleges  for  women  report  43  professors  and  instructors  and  3,630  pupils.  Of  the 
Utter  214  ^ere  in  the  preparatory  departments,  406  in  regular  and  13  in  partial  courses. 
The  course  of  instruction  covers  from  4  to  5  years.  The  volumes  in  libraries  aggregate 
5,400. 

Staii8iic8  of  univcraiiiet  and  colleges^  1876. 
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SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENCE. 

The  school  of  aifrionlture  and  the  mechanic  arts  of  the  University  of  Mississippi,  to 
&e  support  of  which  two-dfthsof  the  congressional  donation  for  the  benefit  of  agricnlt- 
tre  and  the  mechanic  arts  have  been  devoted,  is  now  opened  for  the  reception  of 
Itndents.  Agriculture  here  Is  to  be  taught  as  a  profession,  requiring  varied  knowledge 
ifid  a  liberal  education,  and  fully  equal  in  dignity  to  other  professions.  Agricultural 
$zpsriment8  will  be  carried  on  in  connection  with  the  farm  and  garden  to  such  an  ex- 
kot  as  may  be  compatible  with  the  requirements  of  instruction  and  the  means  at  com- 
fciod.  The  present  endowment  is  insufficient  to  accomplish  more  than  a  first  step 
jov'ard  proyidine  for  the  requiremente  of  practical  instruction,  and  it  is  hoped  that  be- 
mlong  other  legislative  or  congressional  aid  may  be  extended  to  it. — (University 

■rtalogne.  1876.) 

Tbeaffnenltoial  and  mechanical  department  of  Alcorn  University  is  sustained  by  the 
'  of  the  funds  received  from  the  congressional  land  grant.  The  full  course  of 
is  Xq  cover  4  years,  but  as  yet  only  the  preparatoiy  department  is  in  operation. 

THEOLOGY. 

.The  warden  of  the  Bishop  Green  Associate  Mission  and  Training  School,  (Protestant 
'  opal,)  reports  an  attendance  during  the  year  1875-76  of  14  students  for  the  minis- 
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try,  inclading  three  orphans  of  the  clergy,  only  one  of  whom  is  absolately  a  candidato 
for  holy  orders.  One  of  the  14  has  left  to  parsae  a  more  extended  oonrse  elsewhere, 
one  has  been  called  away  by  the  dangerous  illness  of  his  mother,  and  one  has  been  ad- 
mitted to  deacon's  orders,  leaving  the  present  nnmber  eleven. — (Report  of  warden,  May, 
1876.) 

LAW. 

The  law  school  of  the  University  of  Mississippi  comprises  in  its  coarse  a  study  of  the 
law  of  real  estate,  of  personal  property,  torts,  general  practice,  rights  of  persons,  crini' 
inal  law,  and  prooednre  in  eqnity,  jarispradence,  and  constitational  and  international 
law.  Text  books  are  the  chief  means  of  instroction.  In  1872  the  trostees  dispensed 
with  the  necessity  of  an  attendance  of  2  years,  and  permitted  the  graduation  of  students 
after  one  year's  study,  provided  a  satisfactory  examination  be  passed.— (University 
catalogue,  1876.) 

Statistics  of  schools  for  sdeniifio  and  professional  instructunif  1876. 
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SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OP  THE  BUND. 

The  Mississippi  Asylum  for  the  Blind,  at  Jackson,  reports  an  attendance  in  1875-'76 
of  26  pupils.  Tne  institution  is  sustained  by  the  State.  The  amount  appropriated  for 
its  use  during  the  year  was  $10,000.  In  addition  to  the  litcrarv  branches,  chair  seat- 
ing, mattress  making,  and  broom  making  are  taught.  There  is  a  library  of  255  vol- 
umes.— (Special  return  for  1875-76.) 

EDUCATION  OP  THE  DEAP  AND  DUMB. 

The  Mississippi  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  also  located  at 
Jackson,  reports  an  attendance  of  36  pupils,  20  male  and  16  female.  The  branches 
tauffbt  are  leading,  writing,  grammar,  geography,  general  history,  physical  geography, 
arithmetic,  and  the  Bible.  The  plan  of  instruction  followed  here  is  the  sign  metood. 
The  appropriation  received  from  the  State  last  year  amounted  to  $10,000.  There  are 
only  12  volumes  in  the  library.— (Special  return  for  1875-76.) 

LIST  OF  SCHOOL  OFFICIALS  IN  MISSISSIPPI. 
Bov.  Joseph  Bardwell,  D.  D.,  State  tuperinUndent  qf  public  education,  Jackson, 

STATB  BOABD  OF  EDUCATION. 

[Term,  to  January,  1878.] 


Name 


James  Hill,  secretary  of  state 

Georffft  E.  Harris,  attomey-geDeral  

R«v.  Joiieph  Bardwell,  D.  D.,  superintendent  of  public  education 
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Liittf  school  officials  in  A[is9issippi — Continued. 

COUSTT  8UPBBINTKNDBMTS  OF  PUBUC  EDUCATION. 

[Term,  two  yews.] 


County. 

Saperinteudent 

Post-oflfloe. 

Adam 

J.  8.  Montiroixierr 

Natchez 

Aloon 

B.  W. Cermeok 

Jacinto. 

Anile 

Bev.  John  Ritchie 

Liberty. 

Atule 

JAmAJi  f!.  niark  . .. 

BaitoB 

B€ "'    '     '               

Ashland 

BoliTar 

Al                                       

Flore  vville 

Galboiim 

J.;                               

Plttsborough. 
CarroUton. 

CotoU 

Sa                                 

^WfMew 

A.                                      

HoQttton. 

Cbodew 

J. 

French  Camps. 
Port  Gibson. 

Chiborae 

Di                                       

Gierke 

K«                                      

Enterprise. 
Friar's  PoinL 

rDfthma 

J.                                       

Cley 

B€                                      ■ 

West  Point. 

CwfiMh 

lU                                      

Haselhnrst. 

reVinrtoB 

E.  W.  Larkin 

Moont  CannsL 

DesS?.::::::.::;::;:::::: 

aiBeid 

HAniando. 

FnekUn 

Joeeph  Baoklee.. 

MeadviUe. 

Gr«eee 

O.  T.  Y.  BreeUnd 

State  Line. 

<*m)e4e  ... 

L&  Parker 

Grenada. 

Hiede 

F.  A.  Wolfe 

iTackson. 

Hofaeee 

O.W.  Smith 

Darant. 

n  aVf^k 

AuH-Slaydon 

Shieldeborongh. 
Pass  Christian 

^trrison 

B.B.Pearaoii 

laafA^^I^ 

8.L.HiiaBey 

MayersviUe. 
Fmton. 

ItiTOBbe 

J,  B.  Jamieon 

•ifofcnn 

Juper 

OaC  Deaae 

Paolding. 

Fayette. 

ElUsville. 

j2«i .:;.;. ; : : ; :.:::;;::: 

T.  W.Hunt 

Jmm 

H.  C.Smith 

Keaper 

A.G.YiDto]i 

Scooba. 

Liaefin       

Rev.  W. Barireee 

].MdrrdnlQ    ,    

H.M.  Whitaler 

Meridian. 

Lt  FeTette 

W.  W.  "Wyatt 

Oxford. 

LoiS*!...  :;:::::::.:..... 

J.  M.  Barrow 

Colnmbas. 

Lee 

O.  W. Tarner 

Tnpelo. 
Monticello. 

I^eie^e 

&  W.Dale 

Lttke 

6.  q.  Hall 

Carthage. 
Greenwood. 

LeTlore 

R.  H. SammoQfl  ..,..^^, ,,,.,,., , ,,,•,.,,,,. 

VidiMO                   

W.B.Stineoii 

Canton. 

MirioT    .....; J .;... 

Georire  Bavlia 

Columbia. 

Mmlitll 

J.  A.Mahon 

Holly  Springs. 
Winona. 

5SS«^ :::...:.:..: 

W.  KSimpeon 

SSS?!?...:...:.;:;::.... 

William  Saville 

Aberdeen. 

E.D.  Beattie 

LAwrence. 

yHM^I^ft 

Rev.  W.  M.  Lorelady 

PhUadelphia. 
Maoon. 

5€nbee 

C.B.  Amee - 

Okiibbelui 

L.  A.  Fort 

Starkville. 

Paeeb   

J.  A . Rain WAt4^r 

Sardis. 

pSIl:::::::::::::;::::::::: 

J.  W.  Winoioirham 

Angosta. 
Bnon. 

Geor^  D.  Hartfleld 

KkZ::*:::;::::::::::::::::: 

Rev.  J.  C.  Grakam 

Summit. 

iVnittat                 

M.  Saratt 

Booneville. 

PlAtoCoC 

Charlett  D.  Fontaine - 

Pontotoc. 

O-f^Afl                          

W.  T.  Coreton 

Beler. 

lUkitt 

William  Bnchannan 

Brandon. 

s«tt /!.:;: ;::.:. 

W.R.Batler 

Harpersville. 
Rolling  Fork. 
WestvUle. 

avkey 

W.D.Bpown 

wi.    .  .:: 

O.W.FarloW 

Sjj^ 

tT.  Ranch ax... 

Trenton. 

J^flewer 

Rev.  A.  D.  Brooks 

Indian  Bayoa. 

NBacr 

Aaron  Smith... 

Greensboroagh. 
Charleston. 

laBabetehie 

W.  J.  Tavlor 

TlikeminKO 

T.M.  Miller 

Bomsville. 

Twek......... 

C.  L.  Harris • 

Ripley. 
Seoatobia. 

tST.  .                   

D.B.Smith 

T«iea     

Calvin  Perkins 

Austin. 

^-ee .:::;;;:::::"::::;:;:: 

E.Y.  Reaves 

New  Albany. 
Yicksbarg. 

»ineo : 

C.E.Bent 

Variiiairtoii 

Rev. Stevenson  Archer  -.-..      ...           . 

Greenville. 

^»Goo!!:. .... .. 

Rev.  M.  J.  MeLean 

Lonisville. 

ijie 

Thomas  Hatchinson 

Waynesboroagh. 
Woodville. 

jiSmm 

J.  S.  Lewis 

t«M 

W.P.KinR 

Yazoo  City. 

T«l-Wth« 

S.B.  Brown 

Water  Yalley. 

Digitizec 

JbyGoOQle 
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MISSeUBI. 

SUMMAEY  OP  STATISTICS. 


1874-75. 

1875-76. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

Persons    of   school    age,   (5-21    for 

1874-^5  and  6-20  for  1875-76) 

Pupils  attending  public  schools 

Average  daily  attendance  •••• 

738,431 
394.780 
192,904 

5.904 

3.747 

$38  00 

29  50 

725,728 
•394,848 
•181,432 

5,904 
3,747 

•68 

•11,473 

TEACHERS. 

Men  teaohinff......  .••... ...... ...... 

Women  teaoninir  •..•.•.••••••..••... 

Averaore  salurv  of  m^i. ....... ....... 

Average  salary  of  women  •...•...•••• 

t30 

7.257 

338 

60 

1882.397 
470, 121 
420,947 

SCHOOLS. 

Public  schools  for  whites. ..... .  ..-••• 

7,061 

326 

99 

12,155,810 
391,480 
466,306 

196 
12 

Public  schools  for  colored  children.... 

Average  duration  of  schools  in  days.. 

INCOME  AND  BXPENDITURS. 

BeoeipU. 

Prom  local  taxation 

39 

$1,273,413 

Prom  Dublic  funds. ............ ...... 

78,641 

Prom  other  sources 

45»3o9 

Total  receipts 

3,013,595 

1.773,465t 

1,240,131 

Expenditures, 
Total  expenditure..... 

Not  given. 

to  07 

7,248,535 

2,374,Stel 

PER  CAPITA  BXPENDrrURB. 

Daily  cost  of  each  pupil  for  tuition  — 

SCHOOL  FUNDS. 

Amount  of  school  fund ............... 

7,300,804 

$52,269 

♦Abont 


t  Several  oonnties  did  not  report ;  toUl  atioat  |S;000,000. 


(Reports  of  Hon.^  R.  D.  Shannon,  State  superintendenti  for  1874-75  and  1875-76, 
with  returns  from  the  same  to  Bureau  of  Education.) 

HISTORICAL  SKETCH  OP  THE  STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

AUTHORITIES. 

Laws  of  Missouri,  1820  and  1822;  Revised  Statutes.  1H35,  pp.  563-570;  Lawa  of 
1838-'39,  pp.  112-148;  Revised  Statutes  of  1855.  pp.  1413-1460;  Laws  of  1858-^59,  pp. 
«9.70:  of  1864-»65.  p.  127 :  General  Sta(;Qtes,  1865,  pp.  249-277 ;  Laws  of  1870,  pp.  127- 
159;  CoDstitntion  and  School  Law  of  1875.  ^^ 

Digitized  by  VnOOQ IC 
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FIRST  STEPS.  « 

Admitted  into  the  Uuion  Id  1821,  Missoari  received  from  the  General  GoverDment 
the  then  customary  gift  of  tbe  sixteenth  section  in  every  township,  for  the  snpport  of 
schools  within  the  same,  and  72  sections,  or  two  entire  townships,  **  for  tbe  use  of  a 
eeminary  of  learning/'  generally  nnderstood  to  be  a  university  for  the  State.  Under 
acta  of  December  6,  ld2u,  and  December  17, 1822,  commissioners  for  the  care  and  lease 
of  tbe  school  lands  were  appointed  by  the  county  courts,  the  commissioners  under  the 
first  act  nombering  5  for  every  county,  nnder  the  second,  2  for  every  township.  These 
latter  were  empowered  to  build  a  school-house  for  their  several  townships  whenever 
the  funds  derived  from  rent  or  lease  of  the  school  lands  should  justifvsuch  action. 

except  in  St.  Louis,  where,  under  the  voluntary  action  of  the  inhabitants,  with 
the  ianctioQ  of  a  temtorial  law,  a  board  of  trustees  for  schools  had  been  appointed 
January  30, 1817,  these  seem  to  have  been  the  only  steps  toward  a  school  system  till 
the  year  1824.  In  that  year  an  act  was  passed  to  constitute  each  township  a  school 
district,  with  a  board  of  5  trustees,  who  were  to  build  or  procure  school-houses,  to 
appoint  teachers  and  visitors  of  schools,*  to  make  rules  for  the  government  of  such  as 
^Boold  he  established,  and,  ou  the  demand  of  two-thirds  of  the  voters  in  the  township, 
to  levy  a  tax  for  keeping  the  schools  open  as  long  as  might  be  wished  by  a  majority 
of  thoae  who  sent  their  children  to  them. 

ADVANCEMENT. 

Beyond  the  laws  above  referred  to  no  important  action  peems  to  have  been  taken 
till  liaroh  19, 1835,  when  there  was  a  revision  of  the  statutes  relating  to  schools,  with 
a  view  to  ''  a  system  of  common  primary  school  education  as  nearly  uniform  as  possi- 
ble throughout  the  State.''  The  main  changes  made  in  this  revision  were,  (1)  the 
sobetitntion  of  a  board  of  3  trustees  for  townships,  in  place  of  the  board  of  5  provided 
fjr  in  1824 ;  (2)  the  delegation  to  these  3  of  some  powers  of  supervision  previously 
directed  to  be  exercised  by  the  visitors,  who,  however,  were  still  to  be  appointed  by 
tb«n ;  (3)  the  provision  for  an  annual  election  of  them  by  the  people  to  whom  they 
were  reBponsible;  (4)  the  requisition  of  biennial  reports  from  them  to  the  county 
courts  as  to  the  condition  of  the  schools,  with  a  like  biennial  report  from  the  courts  to 
the  secretary  of  state ;  and  (5)  the  constitution  of  a  IState  board  of  education,  to  be 
eompoaed  of  the  governor,  the  State  auditor,  the  @tate  treasurer,  and  the  attorney 
general,  styled  "  commissioners  for  literary  purposes." 

Theee  were  decided  advances  toward  a  system,  with  links  of  connection  between  all 
its  parts ;  the  main  lack  being  that  there  was  no  vitalizing  agency  intermediate  be- 
tween the  State  hoard  fixed  in  its  own  centre  and  the  township  boards  distributed 
tfaroagfaout  the  State.  This  want,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  friends  of  education,  the 
lei^idatiire  undertook  to  supply  by  the  appointment,  in  1839,  (under  a  revised  school 
law  of  February  9,  in  that  year,)  of  a  State  superintendent  of  common  schools,  to  hold 
office  for  two  years,  with  commissioners  and  inspectors  for  townships.  The  times,  how- 
ever, were  not  yet  quite  ripe  enough  for  progress  such  as  this,  nor  was  the  popular 
feeling  in  favor  of  free  schools  sufficiently  strong ;  for,  as  tbe  census  of  1640  snows, 
tfa^re  were  in  all  the  State  only  642  primary  schools  at  this  time  (including  those  of 
tbe  city  of  St.  Louis)  and  47  academies  and  grammar  schools;  and  of  the  18,714 
•cbolaia  in  tbe  whole  only  526  are  set  down  as  at  public  charge.  The  inference  is 
alsBoat  inevitable  that  the  greater  portion  of  the  schools  were  private  enterprises ; 
aad  that  what  few  public  schools  there  were  must  have  taken  most  of  their  scholars 
as  pay  pnpils.  with  only  a  sprinkling  of  the  poorer  class  as  free  through  public  funds. 
It  does  not,  tnerefore,  surprise  one  to  find  that,  at  the  expiration  of  a  two  years'  term, 
the  services  of  a  State  'superintendent  of  common  schools  were  thought  unnecessary, 
that  the  office  as  a  separate  one  was  abolished,  and  that  the  secretary  of  state  was 
Btade  a^in  the  receiver  of  the  school  reports. 

Still,  things  went  forward.  Population  flowed  into  the  State.  The  newcomers  often 
heeame  renters  of  school  lands.  Increasing  quantities  of  these  became  available  as  a 
•onrce  of  revenue  for  schools,  and  increasing  numbers  of  the  ueople  wanted  schools  to 
seDd  their  children  to.  Hence,  in  the  census  of  1850,  we  find  1,570  public  schools 
reported,  with  1,620  teachers  and  51,754  pupils;  the  schools  receiving  |3,024  from  local 
taxes  and  $74,807  fh>m  public  funds,  with  $7,178  from  endowments  and  |75,761  from 
other  sonrces,  supposed  to  be  tuition  fees.  This  improvement  led  to  a  new  call  for  a 
Scate  anperintendency  of  public  schools,  at  once  to  maintain  the  ground  thus  gained 
and  to  make  advances  greater  and  fuller  still.  And  as  bv  this  time  the  advantages  of 
scch  a  anperintendency  had  been  amply  demonstrated  in  the  neighboring  States  of 
Iowa  and  Kentucky,  the  office  was  reestablished  in  1853,  the  term  being  made  two 
years,  and  with  a  single  interval  (during  the  confusion  of  the  civil  war,  18i61-'65)  has 
fceea  eootiDned  ever  since,  with  only  a  change  of  title  from  superintendency  of  com- 

~Th— ii  visitOTS,  9  in  oamber  for  eaeh  totrnthip  district,  were  to  visit  the  schools  once  in  3  months, 
tssnatto*  teachers,  to  issoe  certiflofttes  of  qnalifloation  to  such  as  were  approved,  and  to  exercise  a 
fa«al  — pciiilsory  power  over  tbe  discipline  and  oonroe  of  instrnction  in  the  schools. 

uiyiiizeu  uy  -vjv^v^pi  iv^ 
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nion  schools  to  saperifitendeDcy  of  public  iDstmction.  Of  its  efficacy  as  a  qaickener 
of  educational  activity,  we  have  tbe  evidence  of  the  census  of  1860,  whicn  tells  of 
4,120  public  schools,  with  4,769  teachers,  175,855  scholars,  and  an  income  of  $802,856, 
of  which  $116,318  were  from  taxation  and  $447,146  from  public  funds ;  the  schoola 
nearly  three  times  as  many  as  ten  years  before ;  the  funds  from  the  people  and  the  State 
toward  the  support  of  them  more  than  seven  times  as  ereat.  **Ibward  the  support 
of  them ''  is  said,  for  they  were  not  yet  free  schools  in  tne  full  sense,  a  considerable 
portion  of  tbe  annual  income  being  still  from  **  other  sources''  than  endowments,  taxes, 
and  public  funds. 

▲  REVISED  BYSTEBi. 

The  change  of  circumstances  resulting  from  emancipation  of  the  slaves  during  tbe 
war  and  from  the  raising  of  these  to  the  rank  of  citizens,  required  the  formation  of  a  new 
constitution  for  the  State  in  1865.  This  constitution  recognized  the  right  of  all  the 
children  of  school  age  to  free  instruction  in  the  public  schools ;  and  while  allowing 
separate  schools  for  children  of  African  descent,  required  that  '*  funds  provided  for 
the  support  of  public  schools''  should  be  **  appropriated  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  children,  without  regard  to  color."  It  called  for  the  formation,  from  the  United 
States  land  grants  and  other  sources,  of  a  public  school  fund,  to  be  securely  invesrtod 
and  sacredly  preserved ;  the  annual  income  of  which  fund,  with  so  much  of  the  ordi- 
nary revenue  of  the  State  as  should  be  necessary,  was  to  be  faithfully  appropriated  for 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  the  free  schools  and  oniversity  provided  for. 
No  township  or  school  district,  however,  was  to  receive  any  portion  of  the  public 
school  fund,  unless  it  should  have  maintained  a  school  for  at  least  three  months  in  the 
preceding  year.  And  in  case  the  fund  should  prove  insufficient  to  sustain  a  free  school 
four  montJis  in  every  year,  the  general  assembly  was  authorized  to  provide  by  law  for 
remedying  such  deficiency  by  the  levying  of  local  taxes  for  school  purposes. 

The  personnel  of  the  State  boM^  oi  education  was  also  changed  by  this  constitutioD, 
the  governor.  State  auditor,  and  State  treasurer  being  dropped  from  it,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  it  made  to  consist  of  the  secretary  of  state  and  attorney  general,  with  the  State 
superintendent,  whose  term  was  lengthened  to  4  years,  and  who  was  to  be  ex  officio 
president. 

In  accordance  with  this  constitution  a  new  school  law  was  prepared  and  included 
in  the  general  statutes  of  1866,  providing  for  the  organization  and  support  of  the 
university,  and  for  the  reorganization,  support,  and  maintenance  of  common  schools. 
By  this  law  every  congressional  townsnip  was  to  constitute  a  school  district,  with  sab- 
dtstricts,  governed  by  a  board  of  school  directors  composed  of  three  persons,  elected 
for  terms  of  3  years,  one  to  be  changed  each  year,  a  township  board  being  com- 
posed of  the  clerks  of  these  subdistrict  boards.  The  former  were  to  control  the  local 
school  affairs  of  their  subdistricts ;  the  latter  to  have  general  custody  of  the  school 
property,  with  control  of  the  central  and  hijgh  schools  of  their  township.  Separate 
schools  for  colored  children  were  to  be  provided  where  the  number  of  such  in  a  dis- 
trict should  exceed  20.  Where  it  was  less  than  SO  the  amount  of  school  money  to 
which  any  smaller  number  was  entitled  might  be  used  as  should  best  secure  the  edu- 
cation of  them,  the  terms  and  advantages  of  schools  for  all  this  class  of  children  to  be 
equal  in  all  respects  to  those  of  the  same  ^prade  for  any  other  class.  Besides  the  State 
superintendent,  who  was  allowed  an  assistant  at  $2,000  salary,  county  superintend* 
ents  were  to  be  elected  under  this  law,  in  place  of  former  county  oommissioners,  to 
hold  office  for  two  years,  and  to  have,  under  the  direction  of  the  State  superintendent, 
the  immediate  supervision  of  all  matters  pertaining  to  public  education  in  their  coun- 
ties, such  as  the  instruction  of  subordinate  school  officers  as  to  their  duties,  the  tap- 
plying  of  them  with  the  needful  forms,  the  examination  and  licensing  of  teachers,  the 
visitation  and  examination  of  the  schools,  the  holding  of  semi-annual  teachers'  inati- 
tutee,  and  the  assisting  of  the  State  superintendent  in  securing  uniformity  of  text 
books.  Returns  from  teachers  to  the  township  clerk,  from  him  to  the  county  clerk, 
and  from  the  latter  to  the  State  superintendent,  as  the  basis  of  an  annual  report  from 
him,  were  also  provided  for. 

Incorporated  cities,  towns,  and  villages  were  allowed  to  organize  for  school  purposes, 
with  special  privileges,  under  boards  of  education  composed  of  6  directors  elected  for 
terms  of  3  years  each,  one- third  to  be  changed  each  year.  The  usual  powers  of  city 
boards  were  given  these,  especially  that  of  organizing  and  maintaining,  besides  primary 
schools  for  rudimental  studies,  schools  of  higher  grade,  as  they  might  be  called  for ;  all 
schools,  however,  to  be  free  to  the  children  of  all  actual  residents  within  the  district. 

FURTHER  REVISION. 

By  act  of  March  1, 1870,  tbe  portion  of  the  above  law  which  related  to  incorporated 
cities,  towns,  and  villages  was,  with  other  acts  on  the  same  subject,  slightly  modified. 
An  act  to  aid  in  the  establishment  of  two  State  normal  schools  was  approved  on  the 
19th  of  the  same  month,  one  school  to  be  located  south  of  the  Missouri  River,  another 
north  of  it ;  while  on  the  14th  of  the  month  the  Lincoln  Institute  at  Jefferson  City 
was  constituted  a  State  normal  school  for  the  training  of  colore4J^qh^^^ 
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At  the  same  date  with  the  normal  school  law  (March  19, 1870)  an  act  to  provide  for 
the  reorganization  and  snpport  of  public  schools  was  passed  without  important 
change  as  to  State,  coanty,  or  local  scliool  officers,  except  that  township  boards  had 
their  discretionary  power  of  establishing  central  or  high  schools  restricted  by  the 
requirement  that  they  first  submit  to  a  called  meeting  of  the  voters  an  estimate 
of  the  cost  of  such  a  school  and  get  the  sanction  of  tne  meeting.  The  number  of 
school  children  necessary  for  a  separate  colored  school  was  brought  down  from  20  to 
15;  and  if  the  local  officers  should  neglect  to  establish  such  schools,  the  State  superin- 
tendent was  authorized  to  establish  tbem.  A  school  day  was  declared  to  consist  of  6 
boors  occupied  in  school ;  a  school  month,  of  4  weeks  of  5  such  days  each  ;  while  the 
school  year  was  to  be  understood  as  commencing  with  the  third  Saturday  of  April  in 
each  year. 

In  1875  a  new  constitution  was  adopted  containing  substantially  the  provisions  of 
the  former  one,  with  some  slight  change,  such  as  that  the  governor  was  again  made 
a  member  of  the  board  of  education ;  that  the  having  of  separate  schools  lor  colored 
children  was  made  imperative,  and  that  instead  of  so  much  of  the  public  revenue  as 
should  be  sufficient,  not  less  tnan  25  per  cent,  of  it  was  directed  to  be  set  apart,  ex- 
chaive  of  the  interest  of  the  school  fund  and  sinking  fund,  for  the  support  of  public 
•ebools,  while  all  appropriations  to  sectarian  schools  and  institutions  were  forbidden. 

In  a  new  school  law,  made  necessary  by  this  constitution,  the  only  important  change 
of  school  officerahip,  beyond  that  noted  in  the  board  of  education,  was  the  restoration 
of  the  old  county  school  commissioners  in  place  of  county  superintendents  of  schools. 
The  duties  to  be  performed  were  not  materially  changed,  but  unfortunately  the  office 
was  stripped  of  its  efficiency  by  a  clause  which  left  it  to  the  people  of  the  counties  to 
determine  whether  they  would  have  the  exclusive  and  entire  services  of  the  commis- 
sioner ;  and  as  times  were  hard  and  funds  were  low,  only  one  county  in  the  State  has 
seen  fit  to  avail  itself  of  these  full  services.  The  system  is  thus  greatly  crippled  from 
want  of  efficient  supervision  of  the  schools  and  instruction  of  the  teachers  through 
county  institutes.  But  this  hindrance  to  progress  the  present  active  State  superiu- 
teodeut  is  endeavoring  to  have  removed. 

SL'PKKINTENDENTS. 

The  State  superintendents  have  been:  Peter  G.  Glover,  1839-^41;  John  W.  Henrv, 
by  special  appointment,  1863-'54 ;  E.  C.  Davis,  1854-'07 ;  William  B.  Starke,  1857  to  De- 
cember, 1861,  when  commenced  an  interregnum  of  4  years,  during  which  the  secretary 
of  state  did  the  office  duty  of  State  superintendent:  James  Bobinson,  by  special  ap- 
pointment, 1865-'67j  Ira  DivoU,  1871,  removed  by  aeath  soon  after  entering  on  his 
office;  John  Monteith,  appointed  for  the  unexpired  portion  of  Mr.  DivoU's  term, 
1^1-75;  R.  D.  Shannon,  present  incumbent,  1875-79. 

ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION. 

POOR  BCHOOUB. 

Many  districts  are  cursed  with  poor  schools,  conducted  by  so-called  teachers  who  are 
90  incompetent  as  to  be  unable  to  calculate  the  average  daily  attendance  of  pupils. 
The  ehildreo  come  oat  of  these  schools  with  lazy  habits,  with  characters  fashioned 
in  very  indifferent  moulds,  satisfied  with  a  superficial  and  shallow  view  of  any  and 
all  troths  presented  to  their  attention  through  life,  and  with  a  smattering  and  imper- 
fect knowledge  of  a  few  di^ointed  facts,  which  serve  as  a  hindrance  rather  than  an 
Md  to  Airther  progress.  It  is  true  the  law  requires  persons  to  possess  certain  qualifica- 
tions before  tbev  shall  be  permitted  to  teaoh ;  but  this  provision,  like  the  requirement 
that  a  man  shall  be  competent  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  before  he  can  hold  the 
office  of  county  commissioner,  is  a  mere  statute,  without  any  means  of  enforcement. 
These  schools  are  governed  by  boards  of  directors  who  are  ignorant  of  the  law,  and 
Are  unable  to  nnderstand  it  without  explanation.  The  district  clerks,  in  such  cases, 
u%  ignorant  of  their  duties,  and  of  course  cannot  perform  them. — (Report  of  Superin- 
tendent Shannon,  lti75-*76,p.  5.) 

SnOKT  SCHOOL  TERMS. 

The  legal  school  term,  (four  months  in  a  year,)  is  too  short.  What  tho  child  learns 
in  four  months  cannot  be  wholly  retained  through  the  succeeding  eight  months  of 
vacation.  Much  is  forgotten,  and  when  school  is  reopened  much  of  the  same  ground 
most  be  gone  over  again.  In  some  districts,  moreover,  no  schools  have  been  main- 
tvned  for  a  year  or  two  at  a  time.  The  superintendent  thinks  that  better  schools 
might  be  maintained  for  a  longer  term,  without  increase  of  local  taxation,  if  the 
school  funds  were  properly  managed ;  and  it  is  recommended  that  a  law  be  passed 
requiring  each  district  to  niaintf^in  a  school  for  not  less  than  six  months  every  year.-- 
(Bepon,  1875-*76,  p.  7.) 
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LOSSES  OF  SCHOOL  MONEY. 

The  saperintendont  sajs  that  there  is  abundant  evidence  of  the  mismanagement  of 
school  fands.  Vast  sums  of  money  are  annually  drawn  from  the  pockets  of  the  people, 
ostensibly  for  public  school  purposes,  from  which  the  children  derive  no  beoetit.  Hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars  are  squandered  and  find  their  way  into  the  pockets  of 
individuals  who  have  no  right  to  them.  In  St.  Louis  County  alone  the  schools  have 
recently  lost  nearly  |150,000.  County  officials  fail  to  fully  collect  and  properly  apply 
the  proceeds  of  fines,  forfeitures,  penalties,  and  sales  of  estrays,  which  the  law  directs 
to  be  placed  in  the  permanent  school  fund.  Thoy  violate  law  and  disregard  justice  liy 
putting  school  funds  into  county  warrantH  and  county  and  township  uonds,  and  by 
appropriating  them  to  almost  all  conceivable  purposes  not  contemplated  or  permitted 
by  the  law.  They  are  frequently  very  careless  or  negligent  in  lending  school  moneyn 
in  respect  to  obtaining  ample  security.  The  law  is  disregarded  in  not  making  school 
fund  liens  the  first  upon  real  property,  and  responsible  personal  security  is  not  ob- 
tained. From  these  causes  the  aggregate  annual  loss  to  the  permanent  school  fund 
must  be  immense,  but  there  are  no  means  of  accurately  com  po  ting  the  amount.  There 
is  scarcely  a  county  in  the  State  that  sends  reports  from  all  its  school  districts,  and  in 
some  instances  there  are  as  many  as  20  delinquents. — (Report  of  State  superintendent 
1875-7C,  p.  4.) 

KEED  FOR  COUNTY  SUPERVISION. 

These  and  other  evils  affecting  the  efficiency  of  the  school  system,  which  the  super- 
intendent mentions,  arise  almost  wholly,  as  he  remarks,  from  the  fact  that  there 
are  no  persons  in  the  counties  whose  special  province  it  is  to  do  the  work  necessary  to 
prevent  such  evils.  Whoever  undertakes  to  supervise  and  guard  the  various  school 
interests  of  a  county  and  to  protect  the  people  of  it  from  iojastice  and  imposition,  mast 
devote  his  beet  energies  ana  ability  to  the  work,  and  give  to  it  his  closest  and  moot 
constant  attention.  To  do  this  he  must  be  compensated  for  his  time  and  labor.  The 
superintendent,  then,  asks  that  a  law  be  passed  at  once  providing  for  an  agent  in  each 
county,  who  shall  have  in  charge  the  weliare  of  the  schools,  and  whose  duty  it  shall  be 
to  examine  teachers,  visit  every  school  district  in  the  county,  counsel  and  instruct  the 
teachers,  explain  the  school  law  to  district  clerks  and  directors,  ][>oint  out  their  duties 
under  it,  and  require  them  to  make  the  reports  which  the  law  requires.  It  should  be 
his  duty  to  examine  the  county  records  at  stated  intervals,  to  inform  himself  as  to  the 
proper  disposition  under  the  law  of  the  township,  county,  and  swamp  land  funds,  and 
of  fines,  forfeitures,  penalties,  &g,;  to  examine  into  the  nature  and  sufficiency  of  the 
securities  held  for  school  moneys  loaned,  and  to  institute  legal  proceedings  when 
necessary,  to  protect  the  funds  or  make  their  management  conform  to  law.  He  should 
be  under  the  control  of  the  State  superintendent,  have  a  fair  salary,  and  be  required 
to  take  oath  and  give  ample  bond  for  the  faithful  performance  of  his  duty.— (State 
6ux>erintendent's  report,  pp.  6, 7.) 

COLORED  SCHOOLS. 

The  report  as  to  colored  schools  is  not  as  favorable  as  was  that  for  the  previous 
year.  The  State  superintendent  was  compelled  to  enforce  the  law  as  to  their  establish- 
ment by  calling  in  the  aid  of  the  grand  juries  manjr  more  times  in  1876  than  in  1875. 
In  many  cases  the  difficulties  arose  solely  from  the  ignorance  of  district  officers  as  to 
the  requirements  of  the  law,  and  in  all  such  instances  an  explanation  of  the  law 
proved  sufficient.  But  in  some  instaooes  there  was  an  evident  evasion  of  it  and  a  viola- 
tion of  the  constitution.  The  people  of  the  State,  as  a  rule,  however,  have,  says  the 
superintendent,  i>erformed  their  duty  under  the  law  promptly  and  fally.— (State  supex- 
intcudent's  report,  1875-76,  p.  17.) 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

KANSAS  CITY. 

Officers, — A  board  of  education  of  3  members  and  a  city  superintendent  of  schools 
appointed  by  the  board. 

Statistics, — Number  of  persons  in  the  city  between  the  ages  of  6  and  20  years:  white, 
6,289 ;  colored,  837 ;  total,  7,126.  Enrolment  of  pupils,  4,267 ;  average  daily  attend- 
ance, 2,550 ;  per  cent,  of  attendance  on  average  number  belonging,  9J.09.  Number  of 
teachers,  60,  of  whom  11  are  men  and  49  women. 

Bemarks,— The  schools  are  graded  as  primary,  iotermodiate,  grammar,  and  high,  the 
course  of  instruction  in  the  latter,  however,  having  been  recently  abridged  to  two  years. 
It  is  hoped  that  at  no  distant  day  it  may  be  reestablished  with  a  complete  course 
which  will  connect  the  common  schools  with  the  university. 

The  work  of  the  year  has  been  satisfactory.  Decided  improvement  was  made  in 
teaching  some  of  the  branches,  while  the  instruction  in  others  was  more  thorough, 
systematic,  and  rational  than  ever  before,  ^^ading  was  better  taught,  and  there 
appeared  to  be  much  greater  interest  taken  in  the* subject  than  formerly. — (Report, 
lo75-'76,  of  J.  M.  Greenwood,  superintendent  public  schools. ) 
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ST.  JOSEPH. 

Or^Mira/ioji.— Not  stated  in  the  report  from  which  this  is  taken.  By  law  cities, 
towns,  and  yiUages  not  under  special  laws,  are,  in  educational  matters,  under  a  board 
of  6  directors  chosen  for  terms  of  3  years  each,  one- third  beins  changed  each  year. 

StaUsties,— The  number  of  school  population,  6  to  20  years  of  age,  was  6,415,  of  whom 
5,775  were  white,  and  640  colored.  Number  of  white  cnildren  attending  public  schools, 
3,113;  colored,  397 ;  total,  3,510.  Average  daily  attendance,  2,145 ;  number  of  days  schools 
were  taught,  200.  Number  of  teachers,  men,  11;  women,  42;  total,  53.  Monthly 
salaries  of  teachers,  men.  |97.45 ;  women,  $57.58.  Average  daily  cost  of  each  pupil  for 
tuition,  .054.  Number  oi  children  that  may  be  seated  in  the  school  rooms,  3,000.  Value 
of  propertv  owned  by  the  district,  $118,096.  Expenditures  for  school  purposes  during 
the  year,  |63,945.32.--(Report  of  E.  B.  Neely,  secretary  of  school  board,  in  State  report, 
1375-76,  p.  69.) 

ST.  LOUIS. 

OrgaMigatian. — ^The  schools  are  under  the  control  of  a  board  of  president  and  directors 
of  26  members,  2  from  each  ward  of  the  city,  who  are  elected  by  qualified  voters  of  the 
city  for  the  term  of  3  years,  one-third  goin^  out  each  year.  There  is  a  city  superin- 
tendent, who,  with  his  two  assistants,  exercises  a  general  supervision  over  the  public 
ficboola  of  the  cit^. 

SiaHaHcs, — Estimated  population  of  the  city,  475,000.  Number  of  children  between 
5  and  21  years,  (legal  school  age,)  101,496.  Total  enrolment  in  day  and  evening 
fichoola,  43,663:  of  these,  1,503  were  colored.  Number  of  teachers  in  day  and  evening 
schools,  785.  Number  of  schools:  district,  44;  evening,  24;  colored,  5;  normal,  1; 
high  and  branch  high,  6 ;  total,  80.  The  receipts  for  school  purposes  from  all  sources 
▼ere  $955,385.73.  Of  this  sum  #761.527.74  were  from  city  school  taxes  and  106.743.60 
from  the  State  school  fund.  Total  expenditures,  $772,996.34,  of  which  (553,241.52  were 
for  Mlaries  of  teachers  and  superintendents.  The  cost  of  eduoation  per  capita,  Includ- 
m^  tuition  and  incidentalB,  based  on  the  enrolment  in  all  day  schools,  38^390,  was  $15.30. 
Tub  embraces  children  in  all  the  schools,  high,  normal,  district,  and  Kindergarten. 

Smarks.'-  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  city  grows  more  rapidly  in  population  than  in  the 
AtBoant  of  wealth  per  caE>ita,  the  expenses  (3  the  schools  have  increased  faster  than  the 
sooroes  of  income.  Provision  h as  been  required  for  the  accommodation  of  an  average  of 
iiMrly  2,500  new  pupils  each  year.  To  supply  this  need  the  plan  has  been  adopted  of 
iDAtiog  additions  on  lots  adjoining  large  schools  already  established,  saving  half  the  ex- 
I«Dse  required  in  building  independent  schools,  as  well  as  much  of  the  current  expense  of 
nmning  them  after  they  are  oi>ened.  By  means  of  such  economical  measures  it  is  ex- 
pected that  the  schools  will  be  kept  up  to  their  present  standard.  The  increase  of  the 
number  of  pupils  in  the  day  schools  during  the  year  was  2,449,  while  there  was  a  de- 
creaae  in  the  attendance  upon  evening  schools  of  478.  The  ratio  of  children  enrolled 
onder  10  years  of  age  continues  to  increase,  but  if  allowance  be  made  for  the  1,041 
children  enrolled  in  Kindergarten  it  will  be  found  that  the  average  age  of  pupils  in  the 
other  achools  has  slightly  increased. 

Xbe  *' half  time  system"  has  been  used  more  extensively  the  past  year,  and,  in  some 
<!SM8,  to  the  positive  advantage  of  the  pupils.  This  practice  has  been  allowed  only  in 
the  lowest  grade,  or  first  year  of  schooling.  The  efforts  of  teachers  to  secure  punctual 
Mhita  are  gradually  working  a  reform  in  the  ways  of  the  community.  The  number 
of  cases  of  tardiness  has  reached  the  ratio  of  52  to  the  100  pupils  enrolled  during  the 
rear.  There  were  964  more  pupils  studying  Qerman  in  1875-^6  than  during  the  pre- 
noQs  year.    Of  this  increase  565  are  Oerman-Americans,  and  399  Anglo-Americans. 

SiMderpdrtem. — ^The  Kindergarten  experiment  has  prospered  the  past  year  beyond  all 
expectation.  The  number  of  schools  has  increased  to  12.  In  these  there  were  12  paid 
^^achers,  styled  "  directors,"  and  38  unpaid  teachers,  who  volunteered  their  services 
[or  the  sake  of  learning  the  theory  and  art  of  Fr5be].  Of  the  1,041  children  enrolled, 
v33  were  boys,  and  508  girls.  The  age  prescribed  by  the  board  was  the  sixth  year. 
^fteraU  applying  at  this  age  were  enrolled,  others  were  admitted  who  had  not  com- 
pleted their  fifth  year,  and  some  who  were  in  their  seventh.  The  president  of  the 
^'^^^  of  education  is  in  favor  of  admitting  children  to  these  schools  at  least  as  early 
M  the  completion  of  the  fourth  year,  that  the  training  may  be  begun  when  the  muscles 
ve  not  yet  hardened  by  use  and  the  faculties  have  not  yet  received  a  permanent  bias 
iQ  other  directions.  Ue  regards  the  training  of  the  hand  and  eye  given  here  as  of  the 
jTeatott  imj[>ortance  in  the  development  of  skill,  even  beyond  that  obtained  in  the  in- 
<^^i*tnal  drawing  classes. 

^  Normal  School  now  graduates  more  than  enough  to  furnish  teachers  for  the  pub- 
1^  schools.  Mnch  has  been  done  to  raise  the  standard  of  graduates  by  increasing  the 
length  of  the  time  for  the  coarse,  making  it  now  two  years  and  a  half,  and  also  by  requir- 
^higher  qualifications  in  scholarship  of  those  who  enter,  candidates  for  admission 
^<^  the  high  schools  being  required  to  have  completed,  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  at 
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least  one  year's  work  of  those  schools.    The  eDrolment  during  the  year  was  291,  all 
girls;  graduates,  82. 

The  High  Schools  report  an  unprecedented  increase  in  numbers  enrolled,  reaching  437, 
153  boys  and  284  girls;  and  the  graduation  of  a  senior  class  of  100  pupils. — (Report  for 
lS75-'76  of  the  board,  and  of  the  superintendent,  Hon.  William  T.  Harris.) 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

MOBMAL  SCIIOOI^. 

At  the  first  session  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association,  hold  in  St.  Louis  in  18.56,  the 
friends  of  education  began  to  make  organized  efforts  to  secure  State  normal  schools. 
The  St.  Louis  Normal  School  foi*  the  education  of  teachers  for  the  city  schools  was 
established  in  1857,  and  has  ever  since  been  in  successful  operation.  The  North  Mis- 
souri school,  at  Kirksville,  was  established  in  1867,  and  was  for  more  than  3  years  con- 
ducted as  a  private  enterprise.  In  1872  it  was  accepted  as  one  of  the  State  normal 
schools,  for  which  the  legislature  made-provision  in  1870.  The  other  one  was  located  at 
Warrensborg,  and  another  has  since  been  established  in  the  southeastern  portion  of 
the  State.  All  these  schools  are  reported  to  be  in  a  prosperous  condition,  the  nnmber 
of  students  steadily  increasing  from  year  to  year.  That  of  the  first  district,  at  Kirks- 
ville, had  an  attendance  in  its  normal  department  of  627,  of  whom  208  were  men  and 
419  women.  In  the  second  district  normal  school,  at  Warrensborg,  there  was  an  at- 
tendance of  414,  241  men  and  173  women.  In  that  of  the  third  district  there  were  281 
students,  153  men  and  128  women.  Number  of  graduates,  110.— (Report  of  State  super- 
intendent, 1875-'76,  pp.  74-87.) 

Lincoln  Institute,  at  Jefferson  City,  is  doing  a  good  work  in  the  training  of  colored 
teachers.  The  advancement  of  its  students  is  rapid,  and  calls  are  frequently  made  on 
it  to  supply  teachers  to  counties  in  different  sections  of  the  State.  Tlie  number  of 
students  was  118,  less  by  8  than  the  preceding  year.  This  decrease  was  the  result 
of  the  demand  for  colorea  teachers,  which  has  drawn  away  from  the  institute  many  of 
its  more  advanced  students.  There  were,  however,  11  graduates  from  the  two  years' 
course,  against  9  the  preceding  year,  and  2  who  completed  a  full  4  years'  course.  In- 
strumental music  and  needlework  are  taught  as  extras.— (State  report,  1875-'76,  pp. 
88,89.) 

KORMAL  DEPARTMENTS. 

The  normal  department  of  the  State  University  has,  since  its  opening  in  1868,  grad- 
uated 8  classes,  numbering,  in  the  aggregate,  56  pupils.  The  curriculum  embraces  a 
full  academic  or  collegiate  course,  which  prepares  teachers  for  the  position  of  tutors  in 
colleges  or  principals  of  academies  or  high  schools,  and  also  a  2  years'  course  intended 
as  a  preparation  lor  teaching  in  the  common  schools.  Normal  department-s  also  exist 
in  Central  College,  La  Grange  College,  and  Thayer  College. 

EDUCATIONAL  JOURNALS. 

The  Western,  a  well  conducted  monthly  magazine,  published  at  St.  Louis,  has  given 
in  its  later  pages  in  each  number  considerable  local  school  information,  while  the 
American  Journal  of  Education,  published  in  the  same  city,  has  in  its  monthly  issues 
aimed  to  give  also  information  on  school  matters  respecting  all  the  Southwestern 
States.    Both  have  been  useful. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  state  superintendent  makes  no  report  as  to  the  public  high  schools  for  1875-76. 
The  high  school  in  Kansas  City  had  an  attendance  of  249  pupils,  under  6  teachers. 
The  high  school  at  St.  Louis  reports  an  enrolment  of  437,  and  the  branch  high  schools 
of  897,  making  1.583  pupils  in  the  State  known  to  be  studying  the  high  school  branches. 
The  Junior  or  lowest  class  in  St.  Louis  is  divided  among  the  several  branch  high 
schools,  while  the  second,  third,  and  senior  classes  find  accommodation  in  the  central 
high  school  building. 

PRIVATE  SECONDARY  SCHOOU3. 

In  3  schools  for  boys,  4  for  girls,  and  8  for  both  sexes,  outside  of  the  public  school 
system,  there  have  been  reported  to  this  Bureau  1,342  pupils,  under  89  teachers.  Of 
these,  167  were  in  classical  studies,  263  in  modem  lan^a^,  57  preparingfor  a  classical 
course  in  college,  and  20  for  a  scientific  course.  Drawing  is  taught  In  7  of  these  schools, 
vocal  music  in  7,  and  instrumental  music  in  8.  Chemical  laboratories  are  reported  by 
5,  philosophical  apparatus  by  5,  and  libraries  of  100  to  2,000  volumes  by  9. 

PREPARATORY  SCHOOLS  AND  DEPARTMENTS. 

There  is  an  attendance  of  1,239  students  reported  by  15  preparatory  departments  of 
colleges,  taught  by  30  instructors.  Of  the  students,  431  were  preparing  for  classical 
courses  in  college,  and  189  for  scientific. 
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BUSINESS  COLLROBS. 

Six  bosinees  colleges  report  an  attendance  of  1,363  stadents,  nnder  39  teachers.  Ten 
of  the  stadents  were  stndving  telegraphy,  88  German,  and  14  French.  In  5  of  these 
sobools  the  common  English  branches  and  correspondence  are  tanght ;  in  5,  penman- 
ship; in  4,  book-keeping;  in  3,  the  higher  mathematics,  surveying,  banking,  political 
eoonomy,  and  phonography;  in  1,  life  insurance;  in  4,  common  law;  and  m  2,  teleg- 
raphy.  Three  report  libraries  with  from  210  to  350  volumes,  aggregating  860. 

SUPEBIOE  INSTEUCTION. 

STATE  UNIVER8ITT,  COLUMBIA. 

The  departments  at  present  embraced  are  (1)  the  college  proper ;  (2)  the  normal; 
(3)  the  agriculturid  and  mechanical  j  (4)  the  school  of  mines  and  metallurgy  at  Rolla ; 
(5)  the  college  of  law ;  (6)  the  medical  college ;  and  (7)  the  department  of  analytical 
and  applied  chemistry.  The  collegiate  department  proper  is  said  to  be  now  organized 
with  u  full  and  complete  a  course  in  the  classical  and  modem  languages,  in  mathe- 
mstios,  in  literature,  and  in  the  natural  sciences  as  is  known  in  American  colleges. 
The  studies  are  adjusted  in  four  courses,  viz,  those  of  arts,  science,  letters,  and  phuos- 
ophy.  Young  women  are  admitted  to  all  departments  of  the  university  upon  the  same 
tenns  is  are  young  men.  The  Hudson  mansion,  a  large  and  elegant  bmlding,  has  been 
fitted  up  as  a  special  college  home  for  the  young  women.  A  matron  has  been  employed 
as  raperintendent  and  manager,  and  the  price  of  board  put  at  actual  cost*.  Graduates 
of  ill  colleges  in  the  State  authorized  to  confer  deg[rees  and  of  the  State  normal  schools 
are  admitted  to  the  post  graduate  course  of  the  university  free  of  charge  for  tuition. 

OTHER  COLLEGES. 

Cmtral  Ck>llege,  Fayette,  (M.  E.  Church  South,)  embraces  preparatory  and  collegiate 
departments,  the  latter  comprising  schools  of  mathematics,  moral  philosophy,  English 
literature,  Latin  language  and  literature.  Greek  language  and  literature,  modern  lan- 
goages,  natural  philosophy,  and  physical  science. — (Catalogue,  1874-75.) 

C^Ural  Wealeyan  College,  Warren  ton,  provides  a  course  of  study  embracing  prepara- 
tory, classical,  scientific,  theolosical,  normal,  and  commercial  departments.  While 
both  American  and  German  students  receive  thorough  instruction  in  all  the  different 
branches  in  the  English  language,  all  have  here  an  opportunity  to  become  masters  of 
Gtrman.— (Circular  of  college,  1876-^.) 

Dmry  CoUegef  Springfield,  (Congregational,)  is  for  both  sexes,  and  embraces  prepar- 
atorv,  collegiate,  normal,  music,  art,  and  ladies^  departments.  The  recent  completion 
of  the  Walter  Fairbanks  Hall  enables  the  trustees  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  young 
women  an  elegant  and  commodious  building.  The  collegiate  department  includes 
claasieal,  scientific,  Latin  scientific,  and  Greek  scientific  courses.  Superior  advan- 
ta^  are  afforded  for  the  study  of  music  in  the  conservatory  of  this  college,  the  methods 
bemg  similar  to  those  pursued  in  the  best  conservatories  of  this  country  and  Europe. 
There  is  a  normal  class  for  those  who  intend  to  /become  teachers  of  music— (Cata- 
lojrae,  lW5-^6.} 

La  Grange  College,  La  Grange,  is  open  to  both  sexes,  and  provides  preparatory,  scien- 
tific, normal,  and  music  departments,  and  a  department  of  modem  languages. — (Cat- 
al<«ne,  1874-75.  J 

Lane  College,  Glasgow,  (Methodist  Episcopal,)  has  preparatory,  collegiate,  theologi- 
cal, and  music  departments.  A  non-resident  course,  leading  to  the  degree  of  Ph.  B., 
has  been  established  for  the  benefit  of  those  whose  duties  will  not  permit  them  to  re- 
side at  the  college.  The  collegiate  department  embraces  classical  ana  scientific  courses, 
the  latter  covering  only  3  years.    Both  sexes  are  admitted. — (Catalogue,  1876-77.) 

BfiUkeU  Institute,  Glasgow,  (non-sectarian,)  is  for  both  sexes^  and  offers  preparatory, 
coil^^te,  and  post  graduate  courses ;  the  subjects  of  study  being  the  Bible,  the  Latin, 
Greek,  and  modem  languages,  philosophy,  history,  chemistry,  and  physics,  natural 
history  and  geology,  English  language  and  literature,  mathematics,  astronomy,  and 
art— (Catalogue,  ltf76-77.) 

Tioya*  ColUget  Kidder,  (Congregational,)  is  for  both  sexes,  and  provides  preparatorv, 
coQegiate,  and  normal  departments,  and  a  ladies*  course  for  such  young  women  as  do 
wt  wish  to  pursue  the  full  college  curriculum. — ^(Catalogue,  1874-75.) 

SU  Vh^eenve  College,  Cape  Girardeau,  (Eoman  Catholic,)  is  conducted  by  the  priests 
of  the  congregation  of  the  mission,  and  was  chartered  with  university  privileges  in 
1843.  The  eoUegiate  department  covers  a  period  of  5  years,  and  embraces  a  complete 
course  of  English  and  classical  literature,  mathematics  and  physics,  Latin,  Greek,  and 
naodera  lanffuages.  There  is  a  theological  department,  comprising  a  course  of  study 
similar  to  the  studies  usually  pursued  in  the  ecclesiastical  seminaries  of  this  church. — 
(Catalogue,  1S75-76.) 

Si,  Louie  University,  St.  Louis,  (Roman  Catholic,)  has  preparatory,  clasaical,  and 
commercial  courses  of  study ;  the  classical  is  completed  in  6  years,  the  commercial  in  4. 
The  study  of  Fr^ich  and  German  is  optional  in  either  course.— (Catalogue,  1875-76.) 

WsekiMgton  University,  St.  Louis,  (non-sectarian,)  comprises  5  departments:  the 
icademy,  Biary  Institute,  the  college,  the  polytechnic  school,  and  the  law  school.    It  is 
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intended  to  embrace  the  whole  range  of  nDivereity  studies,  except  theology,  and  to 
afford  opportunity  of  complete  preparation  for  every  sphere  of  practical  and  scientific 
life.  The  academy  is  a  preparatory  school ;  Mary  Institute  is  a  seminary  for  yoang 
women.  In  the  collegiate  department  the  studies  of  the  freshman  year  are  required; 
those  of  the  remaining  three  years  are  elective.  The  effort  is  to  make  good  scholars 
rather  than  many  graduates.— (Catalogue,  lS76-*77.) 

WiUiam  Jewell  Collegef  Liberty,  TBaptist,)  is  organized  in  eight  schools,  over  each  of 
which  presides  a  professor,  who  nses  the  mode  of  instruction,  the  standard  of  gradn- 
ation,  and  the  method  of  determining  it.  Each  student  is  required  to  select  so  many 
of  these  schools  as  shall  occupy  three  recitations  daily.  These  schools  are  (1)  Latin, 
(2)  Greek,  (3)  mathematics,  (4)  natural  science,  (5)  moilern  languages,  (6)  English  and 
history,  (7)  moral  philosophy,  and  (8)  theology.  To  obtain  the  degree  of  bachelor  of 
arts,  the  student  must  be  graduated  from  the  schools  of  English  and  history,  Latin, 
moral  philosophy,  German,  (or  French,)  and  must  have  passed  a  successful  examinatioD 
in  natural  soienoe,  the  intermediate  classes  of  Greek  and  mathematics,  and  have  grada- 
ated  in  Greek  and  matihematic8.^-( College  catalogue,  1875-76.) 

COLLEGES  ^OR  WOftOEN. 

Ten  institutions  for  the  superior  instruction  of  wotnen  report  an  attendance  of  932 
pupils,  under  60  professors  and  teachers.  Of  these  students  there  were  240  engaged  in 
preparatory  Btnoies,  390  in  regular  collegiate  classes,  10  in  partial,  and  16  in  po9t 

graduate  courses.  All  but  three  of  these  colleges  are  authorized  to  confer  collegiate 
egrees,  and  their  courses  of  study  cover  fhmi  4  to  6  years.  Four  report  libraries 
ranging  f^om  300  to  2,000  volumes,  and  aggregating  3,000.  Vocal  music  is  taught  in 
all  these  schools,  and  Instrumental  in  all  but  1 ;  French,  German,  and  drawing  in  8; 
Italian  in  2,  and  painting  in  7.  Four  rep^yrt  the  possession  of  chemical  and  philosoph- 
ical apparatus;  2,  natural  history  masenms;  1,  an  art  gallery ;  and  3,  gymnasiums. 

INTBROOLLBQIATB  OONTB8T. 

The  Missouri  intercollegiate  contest  took  place  at  Liberty,  December  23,  1876.  The 
prize  oration  was  delivered  by  W.  D.  Christian,  of  Westminster  College,  Fulton.— (Ohio 
Educational  Monthly,  March,  1877,  p.  102.) 

SiatUUoi  ofuniversiUes  and  colleger,  1876. 
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*  From  Report  of  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1875. 
a  Inolndea  society  lihraries. 
b  Also  16  graduate  atodenta. 

e  Buildings  sold  under  deed  of  trast,  and  college  to  be  tranaferred  to  another  laoAtion. 
a  Total  income  fh>m  all  sources. 
•  Also  5  graduate  students.  C^r^r\ri]o 
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SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

8CISNGE. 

The  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  a  department  of  the  State  University,  receives 
three-foarths  of  the  income  of  the  congreiisional  land  grant  for  its  support  It  is  located 
ftt  Colombia.  Boone  Conntv,  on  a  farm  of  140  acres,  given  by  the  oonnty.  Since  tho 
opening  of  the  college  in  1871,  the  attendance  has  l^n  steadily  increasing,  and  the 
wide  spread  prejudice  against  a  oollesiate  education  for  farmers  is  rapidly  disappearing 
iMfore  the  manifestly  beneficial  resnlts  already  developed. 

The  regnlar  course  of  instruction  embraces  the  subjects  usually  studied  in  such 
Bcbools,  and  covers  4  years.  There  is  a  resident  graduate  coiurse,  and  one  in  horti- 
cultare,  for  yoone  women. — (Report  of  university,  1875-76.) 

The  Sduwl  of  AHnes  and  Metallurgy,  Rolla,  receives  the  remaining  fourth  of  the  income 
from  the  fund  derived  from  the  congressional  grant.  An aly  t ical  ciiemistry,  mineralogy, 
geology,  metallurgy,  mathematics,  (pure  and  applied,)  drawing,  (artistic  and  mechan- 
icsl,)  civil  and  mining  engineering,  and  military  tactics,  form  the  main  branches  of 
study  at  this  institution.  Tbe  apparatus  is  of  the  most  approved  kind ;  the  laboratory 
in  good  working  order ;  and  the  library,  consisting  mainly  of  technical  works,  contains 
ft  urge  number  of  rare  volumes. — (University  report,  1875-76.) 

LAW. 

The  Law  College  of  Mieeouri  University ,  opened  in  1872,  provides  a  course  of  instruc- 
tion covering  3  years,  and  embracing  the  various  brancnes  of  the  common  law  and 
of  e^nit^,  commercial,  international,  and  American  and  English  constitutional  law,  and 
cnnunal  and  federal  jurisprudence.  The  mode  of  instruction  is  by  daily  examinations 
in  text  books,  daily  lectures  upon  special  titles,  and  moot  courts.  A  well  selected  law 
library,  as  wcdl  as  the  general  library  of  the  university,  is  open  to  the  students. — (Uni- 
ytmij  catalogue,  1875-^76.) 

TheLaw  School  of  Washington  Unirereity  is  designed  to  prepare  young  men  for  the  prac- 
tice of  the  profession  to  a  degree  far  above  the  ordinary  standard  of  admission  to  the 
bar.  The  course  of  study  embraces  instruction  in  international,  constitutional,  and 
admiralty  law,  the  jurisdiction  and  practice  of  United  States  courts,  real  property 
law,  equity  jurisprudence,  evidence,  pleading  and  practice,  mercantile  law  and  con- 
tracts, corporations,  insurance,  domestic  relations,  torts,  and  some  elements  of  criminal 
jvisnrudenoe.  Instruction  is  given  by  daily  examinations  upon  assigned  portions  of 
standard  treatises  as  well  as  by  lectures  upon  practical  topics,  and  bv  moot  courts  held 
>^eekly.  The  law  library  numbers  upward  of  3,000  volumes.  The  full  course  includes 
two  annual  terms,  each  of  six  months.--(University  catalogue,  1876-77.) 

MEDICINE. 

The  medical  college  of  the  iSfa<0  uiiirersi/y,  organized  in  1873,  claims  to  provide  a  course 
of  instruction  as  full  and  complete  as  that  of  any  school  in  the  country.  The  stndents 
are  examined  each  day  upon  the  lectures  and  recitations  of  the  previous  day,  and  great 
care  is  taken  to  avoid  cramming.  In  order  to  be  graduated  students  must  have  a  stand- 
ing <rf  ^  per  cent,  in  anatomy  and  physiology,  of  60  per  cent,  in  botany,  chemistry, 
toxicology,  and  pharmacy,  and  75  per  cent,  in  all  other  studies. — (University  catalogue, 
1W5-76T 

SL  Louie  Medical  College,  St.  Louis,  has  a  regnlar  course  of  instruction  of  2  years, 
bat  studenta  are  advised  to  spend  an  additional  year  in  preparation,  and  to  those  who 
are  willing  to  follow  it  a  graded  course  of  3  years  is  offered  without  additional  charge 
for  the  third  year. — (Announcement,  1876-77.)  • 

Ukeomri  medical  College  and  Hospital f  St  Louis,  embraces  in  ita  2  years'  course  of 
lectures  all  tbe  braoches  usually  pursued  in  such  schools. — (Announcement  for  1876.) 

The  Homwopatkic  Medical  College,  St.  Louis,  prescribes  a  2  years'  course  of  study,  and 
ftlao  provides  a«3  years'  graded  course,  which  students  are  recommended  to  take. 
This  IS  divided  into  junior,  scientific,  and  senior  classes.— (Catalogue,  1876-77.) 

The  Mieecuri  School  of  Midwifery  and  Dieeases  of  Women  and  Children,  St.  Louis,  has 
been  established  more  especially  for  tbe  purpose  of  training  women  to  be  skilxul 
atteodanta  upon  their  own  sex.— (Announcement,  1875.) 

The  MiesouH  Dental  College,  St.  Louis,  recognizing  the  fact  that  two  years  are  too 
•bort  a  period  in  which  to  gain  a  thorough  scientific  knowledge  of  the  science  of  deu- 
tiitry  in  its  present  advanced  position,  nas  established  a  3  years'  progressive  course 
of  instruction,  which  students  are  encouraged  to  pursue,  instead  of  the  2  years'  course 
required  for  graduation.— (Catalogue,  1876-'77.) 

THEOLOGY. 

Tk€  Jeremiah  Vardeman  School  of  Theology,  at  William  Jewell  College,  provides  a 
re^piUr  course  of  2  years  for  those  who  are  prepared  to  proceed  with  the  study  of 
tha  Scriptores  in  Greek  and  Hebrew.  For  others  a  course  is  so  arranged  as  to  be  pur- 
uied  in  connection  with  literary  studies.  ^-^  t 
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The  German  Lutheran  Tlieologioal  School,  at  St.  Lonis,  Missouri,  bas  a  tbeorfitical 
course  of  3  years  followed  by  a  practical  one  of  2.  embraciog  all  the  braDches  usually 
laoghtiu  schools  of  theology.— (Catalogue,  1875-76.) 

St,  FincenVa  College,  (Roman  Catholic,)  has  a  theological  department  com  prising 
precisely  the  same  course  of  study  as  is  usually  pursued  in  ecclesiastical  seminaries. — 
(Catalogue,  1875-^76.) 

The  theological  course  at  Lewis  College  bas  been  established  in  response  to  a  demand 
in  the  Methodist  Church  for  a  shorter  course  in  theology.  Young  men  i>repanng  for 
the  ministry  can  here  pursue  many  of  the  studies  required  by  the  discipline  of  the 
Methodist  Church  under  the  guidance  of  competent  instructors. — (Catalogue,  187G-77.) 
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Jeremiah  Vardeman  School  of  Theology, 
(William  Jewell  College.) 

St.  Vincent's  CoUege  and  Theological  Sem- 
inary. 

Theological  school  of  Westminster  College 

SCHOOLS  OF  LAW. 

Law  df'nartment.  (University  of  Missouri) 
Law  School  of  Washington  University 

SCHOOLS  OF  MEDICINE. 
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a  Reported  with  classical  department. 

b  One-third  income  IVom  land  grant  of  330,000  acres. 

e  Also  $10,000  from  State  appropriation. 

d  Apparatus. 

e  No  session  at  present ;  to  reopen  in  October,  1F77. 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OF    THE  DEAV  AND  DUMB. 

The  Missouri  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  at  Jefferson  City, 
reports  for  1875-76  an  attendance  of  224  pnpils.  The  number  is  increasing  rapidly 
from  year  to  year.  While  in  187;J-74  the  increase  was  9  per  cent.^  it  rose  in  1875  to 
10,  and  in  1876  to  19.  As  the  dormitory  capacity  of  the  institntion  is  now  almost  fally 
occupied,  it  will,  at  the  present  rate  of  increase^  be  overcrowded  in  J877  nnliss  addi- 
tions to  the  buildings  be  erected.    The  institution  has  now  in  successfnl  operation  a 
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fihoeehop  and  cabinet  maker's  shop,  both  of  whicb  have  skilled  workmen  at  their 
head.  Daring  a  part  of  each  day  18  pupils  are  engaged  in  making  boots  and  shoes, 
12  in  the  manufaotare  of  fomitnre,  and  9  iu  learning  the  art  of  printing,  being 
allowed  to  spend  a  part  of  each  day  for  this  purpose  at  the  printing  office  of  one  of  the 
city  papers.  Great  interest  is  manifested  by  all  in  their  employments,  and  they  give 
promise  of  acqoiring  such  skill  as  will  afford  them  a  certain  support. 

As  regards  the  effort  to  teach  articulation,  it  is  stated  that  after  a  full  and  fair  trial, 
extendinj^  over  two  years,  the  conclusion  has  been  reached  that  in  the  great  majority 
of  congenital  cases  it  cannot  be  successfully  taught,  while  in  many  cases  of  semi  deaf- 
ness it  has  proved  very  successful. — (Report  for  1875  and  1876.) 

EDUCATION  OF  TUB  BLIND. 

Tke  Missouri  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  St.  Louis,  teaches  in  its 
literary  department,  besides  the  common  English  branches^  natural  philosophy  and 
civil  government.  Reading  is  taught  in  the  French  or  vertical  point  system,  as  well 
u  the  combined  print  and  the  Howe  lower-case  letter.  The  boys  s][>end  one  or  more 
boors  each  day  in  the  workshop,  where  they  learn  broom  making.  In  the  girls'  in- 
dustrial department  hand  and  machine  sewiug,  knitting,  tatting,  and  fancy  bejEtdwork 
are  taught.  A  number  of  the  girls  make  all  their  own  clothing  in  a  most  creditable 
manner.  In  the  music  department  the  use  of  9  different  instruments  is  t.aught,  and 
tliere  are  alflo  classes  in  music  printing  and  musical  composition.  The  progress  of  the 
pupils  in  this  department  is  very  good. — (Report,  1874.) 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 

During  the  last  week  of  December,  three  important  conventions  met  at  Mexico,  Mo., 
resolciog  iu  a  great  impetus  to  popular  education  in  Missouri. 

STATB    TEACHEBS'    ASSOCIATION. 

The  fourteenth  annual  meeting  is  said  to  have  been  characterized  by  ability,  enthusi- 
asm, and  practical  work.  The  attendance  was  large  and  the  interest  intense.  The 
addresses  and  papers  were  unusually  able  and  pointed.  Crovemor  Hardin  spoke  in 
eloquent  terms  of  the  determination  of  the  State  to  furnish  all  the  best  possible  facili- 
ties for  education.  Professor  Tice  discussed  the  weather,  and  Hon.  W.  S.  Switzler  ex- 
pounded the  educational  bearings  of  the  new  constitution.  Some  of  the  more  impor- 
tant meaanres  of  the  convention  are  its  pledges  to  cooperate  with  and  sustain  the 
State  superintendent  and  to  encourage  public  libraries.  Resolutions  were  also  passed 
recognizing  the  necessity  of  county  supervision,  and  authorizing  the  State  superintend- 
eot  to  hold  normal  institutes  during  July  and  August  in  each  congressional  district. — 
(American  Journal  of  Education,  February,  1876,  page  10.) 

CONVENTION  OF  COUNTY  COBfMISSIONERS. 

This  convention,  it  is  hoped,  is  the  beginning  of  a  complete  revolution  in  the  educa- 
tional work  of  the  State.  A  few  of  the  measures  agreed  upon  as  necessary  are  the 
gradual  perfection  of  the  present  school  law  and  opposition  to  frequent  changes;  the 
inerease  of  the  duties  and  compensation  of  county  commissioners ;  the  reestablish- 
ment  of  couuty  and  normal  institut'CS ;  a  strictly  public  quarterly  examination  of 
teachers,  and  an  annual  meeting  of  the  commissioners  as  a  section  of  the  State  asso- 
ciation.--^ American  Journal  of  Education,  February,  1876,  page  10.) 

NORMAL  CONVENTION. 

The  faculties  of  the  several  normal  schools,  with  the  State  superintendent  as  chair- 
man, met  in  convention  and  adopted  auniibrm  plan  of  work  to  be  submitted  to  the 
respective  boards  of  regents.  The  features  embraced  in  it  are  a  uniform  course  of 
study,  the  same  standard  for  admission  and  graduation,  and  the  diploma  for  the  ad- 
vacoed  coarse  to  include  a  State  certificate.— (American  Journal  of  Education,  Febru- 
.try,  1876,  page  10.) 

LIST  OF  SCHOOL  OFFICIALS  IN  MISSOUEL 
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SUMMAKY  OF  STATISTICS. 


1874-^5. 

1875-76i 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

POPULATION  AND  i  ITENDANCE. 

Youth  between  5  and  ^1  years 

Boys  between  5  and  21  years 

Girls  between  5  and  21  years 

Not  specified  as  to  sex 

80,122 
41,980 
38,142 

86,191 

44,908 

41,263 

20 

48,978 
59,966 

1,975 
2,075 

QC     U 

$1,069,694 

1,468 

1,893 

$37  14 

32  bl 

6,069 
2,928 
3,131 

Youth  between  7  and  16  years 

Enrolment  in  publio  schools 

SCHOOLS. 

Public  school-houses  ............... 

49,196 
55,423 

1,805 

1,905 

96 

$1,848.2:39 

1,504 

1,587 

138  00 

.    33  10 

213 

4,543 

170 
170 

Rooms  for  study ................... 

Duration  in  days,  (about)  .......... 

.2 

Estimated  value  of  school  property. 

TEACHERS. 

Men  engaged  in  teaching 

$778,545 
36 

Women  engaged  in  teaching 

Average  monthly  salary  of  men 

Average  monthly  salary  of  women  .. 

306 

H 

RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURB. 

Income, 
State  tax 

$164,389 

Not  given  . 

95,230 

32,856 

$89,574 
485, 193 
123,829 
166,678 

. 

r4,815 

Local  tax...... 

Interest  on  permanent  fund 

Other  sources ...................... 

$28,599 
133,822 

Total 

292,475 

865,274 

' 

Ejppmdiiures, 

Sites,  buildings,  and  furniture 

Libraries  and  apparatus .....••.••.. 

$316,596 

10,810 

18,916 

414,827 

167,039 

$247,514 

Not  given  . 

22,638 

426,J^22 

222,272 

169.082 

Salaries  of  superintendents. .... .... 

$3,722 
12,095 
55,233 

Salaries  of  teachers. 

Miscellaneous...... ................ 

Total 

928,188 

919,346 

PER  CAPITA  EXPENDITURE. 
On  school  DODulation .     -  -  . 

$7  76 
n  42 

*12l,229 
15,000,000 

On  enrolment       .......   _ 

t!,31r<,044 
15,000,000 

$4  53 
$1,196,815 

SCHOOL  FUND. 
Amount  of  available  fnnd  _       ... 

PprnifinAnt  fnnil.  ^A.1iniit\    . 

*  Except  tax. 
tXhis  is  exolasive  of  nnsold  school  lands,  which  are  included  in  the  |15,000,<XI0  foUowiofC. 

(Special  report  to  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  for  1874-75  and  1875-'7t5,  by 
Hon.  J.  M.  McKenzie,  tlien  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction.} 
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HISTORICAL  SKETCH  OF  THE  STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

▲UTHOBrriES. 

A  sicetch  kindly  prepared  for  tbis  report  by  Hon.  J.  M.  McKenzie,  late  State  superin- 
(endeLt  of  inbtraution,  has  only  needed  slight  addiuous  from  the  uiuro  recent  Slate 
reports. 

EARLY  EFFORTS  AND  DIFFICULTIES. 

Nebraska  began  its  separate  existence  as  a  Territory  nnder  the  Kan^s-Nebraska  act 
of  1854.  The  tirst  census  taken  in  the  fall  of  that  year  showed  a  population  of  4,494 
"  sqoatters,''  as  no  title  to  the  hind  could  yet  be  acquired.  The  first  territorial  legis- 
lature oonyeDed  at  Owaha  January  15, 1855.  During  this  session,  March  16, 1855.  a 
school  law  was  enacted,  the  main  features  of  which  were  separate  districts,  district 
school  tax  and  rate  bill,  a  county  school  tax  of  three  mills,  and  a  territorial  and  county 
raperintendency.  The  territorial  librarian  was  superintendent  of  public  instruction 
ex  officio.  James  S.  Izard  was  the  first,  H.  C.  Anderson  the  next,  and  John  H.  Kellom 
the  third. 

At  the  first  seeslon  of  the  legislature  three  educational  institutions  were  incorporated : 
Simpson  University^  Omaha  City ;  Nebraska  University,  at  Fontenelle ;  and  Nebraska 
City  CoU^^te  and  Preparatory  Institute.  Only  one  of  these,  however,  even  attempted 
a  real  existeocey  Nebraska  University.  It  lingered  until  1872,  when  it  was  merged  in 
Boane  CoU^e,  at  Crete. 

The  honor  of  teaching  the  first  school  on  Nebraska  soil  is  somewhat  disputed.  Un- 
doubtedly several  claimants  may  aspire  to  the  honor.  ProbabW  as  strong  a  title  as 
aov  may  rest  in  Major  J.  D.  White,  who  taught  a  subscription  school  in  a  loghouse  in 
Kebraska  City  during  the  fall  and  winter  of  1854. 

Nothing  was  done  in  the  interest  of  public  schools  to  any  extent  for  the  two  or  three 
veara  succeeding  the  organization  of  the  Territory.  Claims,  town  sites,  and  corner 
lots  oeoopied  the  attention  of  the  people ;  si>ecnlation  ran  high,  but  scnool  matters 
were  below  par. 

Hon.  J.  H.  Kellom,  in  a  report  to  the  legislature,  December  12, 1857,  says :  "Judging 
from  the  meagre  materials  handed  over  to  me  by  my  predecessor,  (H.  C.  Anderson,)  and 
from  the  reports  of  the  few  county  superintendents,  I  am  painfully  convinced  that 
tlw  interests  of  education  and  the  value  of  good  common  schools  havo  not  secured 
that  attention  which  their  importance  demands.  Reports  from  four  counties  have 
been  received.  Nemaha  has  9  districts,  $400  school  money,  and  355  scholars.  In 
Otoe  a  tax  of  3  mills  on  a  dollar  has  been  assessed,  and  3  districts  with  $78  school 
aoney  reported.  Richardson  County  has  2  schools  in  operation,  and  no  fund.  Douglas 
lepoTts  3  school  districts  and  4  schools  now  in  operation." 

This  is  the  first  report  on  record  made  to  the  legislature,  and  shows  poorly  for  a  Ter- 
ritory containing  from  fifteen  to  twenty  thousand  inhabitants. 

At  the  session  of  the  legislature  held  September,  1858,  a  new  school  law  was  enacted, 
which  was  substantially  the  Ohio  law,  modified  to  suit  (as  it  was  thought)  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Territory.  The  separate  district  plan  was  abolished  and  a  township  plan 
adopted.  County  superintendency  was  abolished  and  a  territorial  school  commissioner 
provided  for.  The  duties  of  county  superintendent  were  assigned  to  a  committee  of 
three.  Tbis  was  a  very  cumbersome  law.  and  education  made  but  little  progress  while 
it  remaioed  in  force.  Under  it  Hon.  William  £.  Harvey  was  chosen  school  com^lis- 
saooer,  and  he,  during  the  first  year  of  his  administration,  made  a  great  effort  to  organ- 
iie  schools. 

In  his  first  report  to  the  legislature,  January  4, 1860,  he  says:  '*Much  difficulty  has 
been  experienced  in  the  organization  of  our  common  school  system  from  the  indennite- 
neas  of  the  word  'township'  in  the  law ;  and  as  there  are  no  civil  or  municipal  town- 
is  in  the  Territory,  and  no  law  for  their  organization,  but  little  could  be  done  out- 
)  of  the  inoorporated  cities  and  towns.  Consequently  a  full  enumeration  of  scholars 
has  not  been  taken  in  the  rural  districts.'' 

The  taxes  due  the  territorial  school  fond  from  the  several  counties  that  were  not 
paid  over  at  this  time  amounted  to  $15,216.60. 

The  summary  of  the  several  county  reports  on  education  was  as  follows :  Number 
ef  eoonties  reported,  17;  number  of  districts,  46;  number  of  scholars,  males  2,399, 
frssales  2,368,  total  4,767;  number  attending  school,  1,310,  or  nearly  28  per  cent.; 
samber  of  teacheis,  males  20,  females  22,  total  42 ;  number  of  school  houHes,  15 ;  num- 
ber of  schools,  29;  value  of  school-houses,  $1,900.  During  the  year  1860  sulections  of 
indemnity  school  lands,  amounting  to  8,553  acres,  were  made. 

At  the  next  session  of  the  legislature  Mr.  Harvey  made  a  very  full  report  of  the  work 
«f  Us  department  for  the  year  endisg  January  1,  1861.  The  legislature  ordered  3,000 
espies  of  tbis  report,  embodying  the  school  law,  to  be  printed  and  distributed  to  the 
■nrml  adiool  districts. 

This  was  the  only  report  on  education  published  while  Nebraska  was  a  Territory ; 
ttenext  pnblishcd  report  being  that  of  Hon.  8.  D.  B«als  in  1870. 
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Tbe  report  of  1861  showed  a  great  increase  in  all  respects  on  the  preceding  year,  as 
shown  by  the  foUowinff  summary : 

Number  of  orgaDizeacoonties,  19;  of  school  subdistricts,  139;  of  children  of  school 
age,  (males  3,76:5,  females  3,t^80  7,041 ;  of  public  schools,  108:  of  select  schools,  23;  of 
pupils  attending  primary  schools,  (males  1,377,  females  1,177,)  2,554;  of  pupils  in  high 
schools,  376 ;  per  cent,  of  attendance,  41 ;  number  of  teachers  in  public  schools,  (males 
38,  females  76,)  104;  total  paid  for  teachers'  wages,  $4,772;  value  of  school- booses, 
$9,188.22 ;  number  of  school-bouses,  34 ;  amount  or  territorial  school  tax,  $6,352.33. 

At  the  legislative  session  of  1661  the  office  of  school  commissioner  was  aboli.sbed, 
and  the  duties  aevolved  upon  the  territorial  auditor,  which  position  Mr.  Harvey  filled 
till  January,  1866.  But,  as  his  auditorial  duties  necessarily  confined  him  lately  to 
his  office,  and  hindered  attention  to  educational  affairs,  no  great  interest  was  taken  in 
school  matters  from  1861  to  1866,  and  the  educational  advantages  possessed  during 
these  days  were  exceedingly  limited.  Select  schools  had  tbe  ascendency,  and  several 
such  schools  found  a  liberal  patronage  in  Omaha,  Nebraska  City,  and  elsewhere. 

In  the  fall  of  1862  the  citizens  of  Pawnee  City  established  a  school  of  seminary 
grade,  called  the  Nemaha  Valley  Seminary  and  Normal  Institute.  This  school  was 
snccessftil  far  beyond  tbe  expectations  of^  any  of  its  friends.  Students  came  from  a 
great  distance,  and  the  school  continued  until  the  State  normal  school  offered  tbe 
principal  teachers  a  better  opportunity  and  a  wider  field  of  labor. 

During  the  winter  of  1866  the  citizens  of  Pern,  a  small  town  on  the  Missouri  River, 
sixteen  miles  below  Nebraska  City,  commenced  the  enterprise  which  eventaally  gave 
them  the  State  normal  schooL  They  raised  by  snbecription  about  $8,000,  and  erected 
a  school  building  80  feet  long  by  40  feet  wide,  and  throe  stories  high.  In  the  fall  of 
1867  this  building,  with  60  acres  of  land,  was  deeded  to  the  State,  to  ne  used  as  a  State 
normal  school. 

In  the  summer  of  1666  the  people  of  Brownville  and  also  those  of  Nebraska  City 
commenced  the  erection  each  of  a  large  hish  school  building.  The  building  at  Brown- 
ville cost  the  city  about  $16,000,  that  at  Nebraska  City  about  $30,000.  These  were  the 
first  school  buildings  of  any  considerable  sire. or  value  in  the  State.  At  this  time 
Omaha  had  no  adequate  provision  for  the  education  of  her  children.  Although  a 
wealthy  and  rapidly  ffrowins  city,  the  school- houses  were  all  small  frame  buildings, 
poorly  ftirnished,  ana  greatly  crowded.  The  school  buildings  generally  throngboot 
the  Territory  were  miserable  novels  and  their  furniture  was  of  tbe  plainest  kind. 

m 

▲  NBW  DBPARTURB. 

In  the  fall  of  1866  a  company  of  those  interested  in  the  cause  of  education  met  at 
the  high  school  building  in  Nebraska  City  to  discuss  the  important  features  of  a  law  to 
be  presented  to  the  next  legislature.  After  considering  many  points,  it  was  agreed  to 
call  a  State  educational  convention,  to  meet  at  Omalia  about  the  time  the  legislature 
convened. 

This  convention  met  pursuant  to  call  January  7, 1867,  and,  after  several  days  spent 
in  discussion,  adopted  resolutions  asking  the  restoration  of  the  school  commissiouer  and 
county  superintendents,  the  establishment  of  a  State  normal  school  and  a  State  ani- 
versity,  and  recommending  a  number  of  wise  provisions  that  have  since  been  adopted. 

At  the  session  of  the  first  State  legif^lature,  hold  in  June,  1867,  the  State  normal 
school  was  established,  and  a  grant  of  12,800  acres  of  saline  lands  was  made  for  its 
future  snpport.  The  school  was  commenced  October  24  of  the  same  year.  J.  M.  Mo> 
Kenzie  was  principal  until  January,  1871,  when  he  assumed  the  duties  of  State  super- 
intendent or  public  instruction. 

During  this  first  session  of  the  legislature  a  school  law  was  passed  embodying  the 
main  features  of  the  present  law,  but  by  some  oversight  it  did  not  go  into  force  until 
the  spring  of  1869.  The  law  provided  for  a  State  superintendent  of  public  instmctioD» 
with  power  to  recommend  a  list  of  text  books  for  the  use  of  public  schools,  to  direct 
in  the  examination  of  teachers,  to  apportion  the  State  school  fund  to  the  several  con q- 
ties,  dbc.  It  also  provided  for  connty  superintendents,  and  returned  to  the  independ- 
ent district  plan;  it  provided  that  the  State  school  fund  should  be  apportioned  by  the 
State  superintendent  to  the  several  counties  pro  rata,  according  to  the  number  of 
school  children  last  returned,  and  that  it  should  be  apportioned  by  the  county  super- 
intendents to  the  several  school  distiicts  in  two  parts,  one-fourth  to  be  divided  amoD^ 
the  several  school  districts  maintaining  schools  at  least  three  months  during  the  year ; 
the  remaining  three-fourths  pro  rata  according  to  the  number  of  children  between  the 
ages  of  5  and  21  years  in  each  district  It  provided  that  no  school  lands  should  be  sold 
for  less  than  $7  an  acre,  and  that  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  should  be  invested  in  United 
States,  State,  or  county  bonds,  or  loaned  to  individuals,  the  loan  to  be  aecored  by  bond 
and  mortgage  on  real  estate. 

The  removal  of  the  State  capital  to  Lincoln  about  this  time  caused  considerable  ex- 
citement in  financial  circles.  Town  lots  in  the  new  capital  (then  bu^e,  raw  prairie) 
sold  at  almost  fabuloud  prices,  and  many  wore  lured  by  the  golden  promises  of  future 
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K«in  to  make  large  iayeetmeots.    The  new  city  aroAe  se  if  by  magic,  and  what  had 
been  almost  an  uninhabited  waste  in  less  than  two  yt'ara  became  a  hnsy  city. 

The  State  nDiyersity,  insane  asylnm,  and  penitentiary  buildings  were  located  in  or 
near  the  dty.  The  contracts  for  the  erection  of  these  buildings  were  let  by  three  of 
the  State  officers  as  a  board  of  commissioners ;  and  as  the  university  bDiIding  and 
inflane  asylum  were  very  poor  structures  for  the  vast  amount  of  money  expended  in 
their  erection,  much  blame  was  thrown  on  the  commissioners,  many  accusing  them  of 
conniving  with  the  builders  for  a  share  of  the  profits. 

STATE    BUPERINTBNDENCY. 

In  the  spring  of  1869  Hon.  S.  D.  Beals,  of  Omaha,  was  appointed  Htat«  superintendent 
of  public  instruction.  One  of  his  first  official  acts  was  to  issue  a  list  of  printed  ques- 
tions for  the  examination  of  teachers  throughout  the  State,  requiring  all  th'^  examina- 
tion papers  to  be  sent  to  his  office.  This  had  the  efiect  to  almost  immediately  raise 
the  standard  of  qualifications  of  teachers.  This  system  of  questions  has  since  been 
eontinned.  Another  important  act  of  Mr.  Seals  was  the  recommendation  of  a  Lst  oi 
text  books  for  the  sohools  of  the  State, 

After  a  careful  examination  of  a  great  number  of  series  of  books,  he  adopr«d 
Worceetei's  Diotiooary  and  Speller,  HilHard's  Readers,  French's  Arithmetics,  Harvey^s 
Grammars^  Ouyot's  Geographies,  d^c.  As  a  lar^^e  number  of  publishers  had  been  anxious 
to  supply  their  particular  series,  a  war  was  immediately  waged  against  the  recom- 
mended list,  and  Mr.  Beals  was  accused  of  having  been  influenced  by  mercenary 
motives  in  making  his  recommendations ;  but  such  accusations  were  baselv  false,  and 
the  aeriee  still  stands  a«  he  left  it,  with  a  very  few  additions,  as  th«  State  list. 

Unfortnnately  during  the  years  1869  and  1870  a  large  amount  of  the  school  fund 
was  invested  in  individual  loans  on  bond  and  mortga^^.  Much  of  the  money  thus 
inTested  has  been  entirely  lost  on  account  of  the  depreciation  of  property.  The  new 
eonstitntion  now  confines  the  investment  of  the  school  fund  to  United  States,  State, 
and  registered  county  bonds. 

From  1869  the  educational  interests  of  the  State  became  an  absorbing  topic  amongst 
the  people.  In  the  fall  of  1867  the  State  Teachers'  Association  was  organized.  The 
fint  meeting  was  held  at  Brownviile.  Since  that  year  it  has  gradually  increased  in 
importance,  until  at  the  present  date  it  exerts  a  serious  influence  on  all  the  educatdoual 
interests  of  the  State. 

Dnrtng  the  year  1869  Mr.  Beals  held  a  series  of  teachers'  institutes  in  diffc-ent  parts 
of  the  State  that  did  much  to  awaken  a  lively  interest  in  the  canse  of  education  among 
the  people.  These  teachers'  gatherings  have  increased  in  efficiency  from  year  to  year, 
■Dtu  atpresent  they  are  an  indispensable  aid  to  the  cause  of  education. 

In  1869  Omaha  awakened  to  a  lively  sense  of  her  duty  in  the  cause  of  education, 
sad  commenced  the  erection  of  her  high  school  building,  and  also  of  several  ward 
■ehool  boildinga. 

Other  places,  stimulated  by  her  example,  erected  splendid  buildings,  and  soon  sohool- 
bonse  hullding  became  a  mania  throughout  the  State,  until  to-day  Nebraska  can  boast 
of  as  many  fine  school  buildings  for  the  number  of  her  iuhabitants  as  any  State  in  the 
Union;  but,  alaal  she  has  entailed  upon  herself  a  load  of  debt  that  at  present  is  very 
Srie?ods  to  be  borne. 

In  the  fall  of  1870  J.  M.  McEenaie  was  elected  State  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion, and  continued  to  act  as  such,  through  reelection  in  1874,  till  January,  1877,  whon^ 
under  a  new  constitution,  the  office  was  cut  short,  and  S.  B.  Thompson  entered  upon 
^tj  as  superintendent  for  a  term  reaching  to  1879. 

Tne  earlier  years  of  Mr.  McKenzie's  administration  were  marked  by  steady  and  con- 
tinoal  advance  in  all  matters  connected  with  education.  The  last  two  years  of  it  were 
itts  apparently  successful  from  the  wide  spread  desolation  of  agricultural  interests  by 
the  ravages  of  the  mi^tory  grasshoppers,  which  diminished  exceedingly  the  resources 
of  the  State,  and  limited,  in  consequence,  the  appropriations  and  taxes  for  school  pur- 
poies. 

The  new  constitution  made  senewed  provision  for  a  State  school  fbnd.  for  free  in- 
ttnietion  in  the  common  schools,  and  for  the  distribution  of  the  income  of  the  school 
^^Bnd  amons  all  sctiool  districts  that  should  have  maintained  school  for  at  least  3 
BMMiths  of  the  year  for  which  the  distribution  should  be  made.  It  gave  to  the  counties 
for  common  school  putposes  all  flues,  penalties,  and  license  moneys  levied  in  them 
voder  State  laws,  and  to  cities,  villages,  and  other  subdivisions  of  a  county,  all  such 
*riaing  under  their  especial  laws  ana  ordinances.  It  forbade  the  Bale  of  university, 
•gricultiifal  college,  common  school,  or  other  lands  held  or  to  be  acquir«d  for  educa- 
tioiial  purpooes^  for  less  than  $7  an  acre,  or  less  than  their  appraised  value,  providing 
thos  against  the  waste  of  sc1k>o1  resources  which  has  too  often  taken  place  in  such 
■ales  and  insuring  to  the  State,  eventually,  a  noble  fund  for  education.  It  also  forbade 
the  introduction  of  sectarian  teaching  into  any  school  supported  in  any  measure  by 
Stste  ftuids,  or  the  aod^ptance  by  the  State  of  any  property  or  money  to  be  used  for 
■ietanao  purposes.  ^^  t 
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With  Buch  provisions  a  fair  fatare  may  be  looked  for  when  the  difflonlties  iDcideat 
to  the  growth  of  a  new  border  State  are  overcome,  and  probably  in  time  so  large  a 
aohool  fund  will  be  realized  as  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  any  taxation  for  school  pur- 
poses. 

SUPERINTENDENTS. 

As  before  indicated,  the  territorial  librarians  who  were  superintendents  of  public 
instruction  ex  officio  weie  James  S.  Izard,  H.  C.  Anderson,  and  John  H.  Kellom.  Ter- 
ritorial school  commissioner,  William  E.  Harvey,  1859-^66,  part  of  the  time  as  territorial 
anditor  and  commissioner  ex  officio.  The  Hon.  John  Gillespie  filled  the  office  of  com- 
missioner from  the  date  of  Mr.  Harvey's  leaving  till  the  appointment  of  a  State  saper- 
intendent. 

The  State  snperintendents  have  been,  to  this  time,  8.  D.  Reals,  1869-^1 ;  J.  M.  Mo- 
Kenzie,  1871-77 ;  S.  R.  Thompson,  elected  for  a  term  extending  from  January,  1877,  to 
January,  1879. 

In  the  Bureau  report  for  1875  it  was  seated  that  under  the  provisions  of  the  schoollaw 
the  sutierinteudent  was  elected  for  a  term  of  4  years,  which  is  true ;  but  it  should  also 
have  been  stated  that  under  the  new  constitution  the  term  of  superinteudcDcy  is  limited 
t-j  2  years. 

ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION. 

WANT  OF  BBPOBT. 

No  report  of  school  operations  for  1875-76  having  been  published,  our  only  informa- 
tion respecting  elementary  instruction  in  the  State  is  that  which  is  derived  from  the 
fiummary  of  educational  statistics  given  at  the  beginning  of  this  abstract.  The  im- 
poverishment resulting  from  the  devastations  of  the  grasshoppers,  and  the  consequent 
large  draft  upon  the  State  resources  for  aid  to  specif  sufferers,  have  constrained  this 
-economy  in  educational  expenditure.  But  it  is  hoped  that  henceforth  this  necessity 
may  not  continue,  and  that  for  1876-77  there  may  again  be  full  reports. 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

NORBfAL  SCHOOL. 

The  State  normal  school,  at  Pern,  provides  3  courses  of  study,  an  elementary  normal 
of  2  years,  an  advanced  English  normal  of  3,  and  an  advanced  classical  normal  of  3. 
Students  completing  either  the  advanced  English  or  the  advanced  olas«oal  course  re- 
ceive a  diploma  with  the  degree  of  normal  graduate,  and  a  State  certificate  entitling 
the  holder  to  teach  in  any  public  school  in  the  State.  Tuition  is  free.— (Catalogae, 
1874-75.) 

EDUCATIONAL  JOURNAL. 

The  Nebraska  Teacher,  an  organ  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association  and  of  the  State 
superintendent,  continued  to  be  published  at  Beatrice  during  1876,  aiding,  aa  a  well 
oonducted  schuol  Journal  always  will  aid,  in  disseminating  educational  information 
among  teachers,  and  discussing  for  their  benefit  Important  questions  of  school  manage- 
ment. But  ac  the  close  of  that  jear,  in  common  with  most  of  the  school  Journals  of 
the  Northwest,  it  was  absorbed  into  the  Educational  Weekly,  a  new  journal,  to  have 
its  seat  in  Chicago,  with  a  chief  editor  at  the  centre  and  local  editors  in  the  several 
States  represeui(3  by  it. 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OMAHA. 

The  course  of  study  here  is  divided  into  8  grades.  Strict  classification  of  the  pupils 
is  made  at  the  commencement  of  every  school  year,  and  this  classification  is  revised  at 
the  beginning  of  the  two  following  terms.'  Changes  to  a  lower  grade  are  avoided  if 
possible.  The  general  policy  is  to  Keep  the  same  teacher  in  charge  of  a  class  throagh- 
out  the  year,  and  to  require  her  to  give  special  attention,  outside  of  the  regular  hoiirS| 
to  those  who,  from  any  cause,  may  need  it.  On  the  otlier  hand,  the  promotion  of  all 
who  are  able  to  do  more  work  is  encouraged,  and  opportunity  for  this  is  given  to  all  at 
every  monthly  examination.  Any  pupil  who  stands  at  or  above  90  per  cent,  in  those 
studies  on  which  his  future  success  mainly  depends,  has  the  privilege  of  trving  the 
examination  of  the  next  class  in  advance,  and  if  it  appears  that  he  will  not  be  a  hin- 
drance he  is  promoted  at  once.  Over  300  students  were  engaged  in  the  study  of  Ger- 
man under  charge  of  a  special  teacher.^The'High  SchooL  Omaha,  April  and  Mav, 
1877.)  -»  --»    x- 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

From  the  absence  of  a  State  repOTt  for  1875-76,  no  distinct  information  can  be  ^vea 
respecting  this  class  of  schools  for  that  year.    They  exist  at  Ashland,  Beatrioe,  Bcown- 
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TiUe,  Lincoln,  Omaha,  and  Pawnee  City,  perhaps  elsewhere.  No  uniform  course  of 
•tody  appears  to  have  been  yet  arranged  for  them  by  which  they  may  act  uniformly 
as  feeders  of  the  uniTersity ;  one  is,  however,  nnder  ooDsideration.---(See  report  of 
State  Teachers'  Association  nnder  Educational  Conventions  at  the  close  of  this 
abstract.) 

PRIYATB  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

A  school  for  girls  at  Omaha  (Brownell  Hall)  reports  an  attendance  of  85  students 
under  8  teachers.  All  the  students  are  pursuing  an  English  course,  and  7  a  classical, 
while  15  study  modem  languages.  Drawing  and  music,  vocal  and  instrumental,  are 
taoght  The  school  has  chemical  and  philosophical  apparatus  and  a  library  of  2,100 
Tolames. — (Return  to  Bureau  of  Education.) 

PRBPABATORT  DEPARTMEIH^. 

Two  preparatory  departments  report  250  pupils,  of  whom  106  are  preparing  for  a 
classical  course  and  82  for  a  scientific^Return  for  1876.) 

BUSINESS  COLLEGE. 

A  hnsiness  college  at  Omaha  reports  an  attendance  of  130  students  nnder  5  teachers. 
Twelve  students  were  studying  phonography,  21  telegraphy,  and  5  German.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  branches,  commercial  English  and  correspondence,  penmanship,  book- 
keeping, higher  mathematics,  banking,  and  commercial  law  are  taught.— (Return  for 
lti76,) 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

STATE  UNIVBRSITY. 

The  University  of  Nebraska,  at  Lincoln,  is  constituted  by  law  a  part  of  the  educa- 
tional system  of  the  State.  It  is  controlled  by  a  board  of  regents  elected  by  the  people, 
and  is  open  to  all  qualified  citizens  of  the  State  free  of  charge  for  tuition,  without 
regard  to  sex  or  race.  Provision  is  made  in  the  plan  for  the  establ^hment  of  6  depart- 
ments or  colleges.  Two  of  these  have  been  organized,  that  of  literature,  science,  and 
art,  and  that  of  agriculture.  The  former  embraces  classical,  scientific,  Latin-scientific, 
and  Greek  courses.  The  library  is  composed  of  books  chosen  with  care,  almost  every 
department  of  literature  being  represented  in  the  selections.  An  annual  appropriation 
is  required  to  be  made  for  its  increase. — (Catalogue,  1875-76.) 

DOANS  COLLEGE,  CRETE. 

The  year  187.5-'76  of  this  college  has  been  its  best,  the  attendance  has  been  larger 
and  the  work  better  done  than  ever  before.  Three  courses  of  study  are  laid  down  and 
carefully  followed,  English,  classical,  and  scientific.  The  young  ladies'  course  is  essen- 
tially the  same  as  the  scientific.^ Minutes  of  Congregational  Association  of  Nebraska, 
Oetober  26-29,  1876.) 

Statistics  of  a  uni^}ersity  and  coUeges,  1876. 
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SaENTIFlC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIKNCE. 

The  Indostrial  (or  Agricultural)  College,  a  dopartmcnt  of  the  State  university,  pro- 
vides two  courses  of  study,  a  4  years*  course  which  runs  nesrly  parallel  to  the  scientific 
ooane  of  the  academic  department,  and  a  sDorter  one  which  may  be  completed  in  from 
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3  to  6  tenns,  according  to  the  stodent's  proficiency  when  he  enters.  There  are  3  terms 
of  study  eacn  year,  bat  only  two  of  them  correspond  to  the  terms  in  the  academical  de- 
partment, the  third  beinff  taught  in  the  snmmer,  for  the  reason  that  then  the  means  of 
instroctlon  are  most  ayuLable,  and  more  remunerative  employment  can  be  fumiabed 
than  in  winter.  Under  this  arrangement  students  who  are  qualified  can  engage  in 
teaching  district  schools  daring  the  winter.  The  farm  contains  320  acres  of  good 
land,  aU  under  improYement.  2.  portion  of  it  is  set  apart  for  experimental  purposes. 
Students  are  required  to  work  at  least  2  hours  each  day  for  5  days  in  the  week,  unless 
excused  for  gooa  reasons.  This  labor  is  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  from  10  to  15  cents 
an  hour,  according  to  the  individual's  skill  and  fidelity.  In  this  way  a  student  may 
earn  fully  half  his  necessary  expenses.— (University  catalogue,  1875-76,  and  speciU 
return.) 

Statistics  of  schools  for  scientific  and  professional  instruction,  1876. 
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SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AKD  DUMB. 

The  Nebraska  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  at  Omaha,  reports  an  attendance 
of  48  pupils  in  1876,  of  whom  25  are  males  and  33  females.  The  siff n  language  is  the 
method  of  instruction  generally  used  here.  A  few  semi-mutes  have  been  taught  artica- 
lation.  The  only  wo&shop  at  present  is  the  printing  office.  Ten  boys  are  under 
instruction  in  type  setting,  5  in  tne  morning  before  school,  and  5  in  the  evening  after 
school.  With  their  help  the  Mute  Journal  of  Nebraska,  a  large  paper  of  6  colnmnsy 
is  published  once  a  month  without  outside  assistance.  The  printing  office  has  recently 
been  furnished  with  new  type.  A  new  building  was  erected  in  1876,  for  which  the 
legislature  had  prcTiously  appropriated  |15,000.  The  institution  is  reported  to  be  in  a 
prosperous  condition,  and  the  children  advancing  in  their  studies  in  a  satisfactory 
manner.— (Biennial  report  of  board  of  directors  for  1875  and  1876,  and  special  return 
for  1876.) 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 

8T4TB  TEACHERS*  ASSOCIATION. 

The  State  Teachers'  Association  met  at  Nebraska  City  March  28, 1876.  After  the  ad- 
dress of  welcome  by  Rev.  J.  D.  Kerr,  president  of  the  Nebraska  city  board  of  edaoa- 
tion,  was  responded  to  by  the  president.  Prof.  C.  B.  Palmer,  an  address  was  delivered, 
by  Superintendent  McKenzie  upon  the  present  condition  of  education  in  the  State. 
Papers  were  read  and  addresses  delivered  during  the  sessions  by  President  Palmer 
upon  "Education  in  America  100  years  ago ;"  by  Miss  Evelyn  Darling,  of  Brownvllle. 
on  **  The  educational  value  of  art  f  by  Prof.  S.  R.  Thompson,  of  the  State  normal 
school,  on  "  The  best  method  of  selecting  county  superintendents ;"  by  Prof.  J.  B. 
Bruner  on  "The  danger  of  too  many  studies  in  school:''  by  Mrs.  Ebright,  of  Brow^- 
ville,  on  '*  The  model  woman :"  by  Prof.  S.  D.  Beals,  of  Omaha,  on  "  Language ;"  by 
Chancellor  A.  R.  Benton,  on  the  question  '*^ Ought  the  State  to  provide  a  system  of 
schools  which  might  afford  to  all  the  children  of  the  State  a  preparation  for  the  ani- 
versity  t*'  by  Professor  Church,  on  "  Moral  instruction ;"  by  Superintendent  Lamb,  on 
"  The  moulding  power  of  the  teacher ;"  by  Prof.  D.  B.  Perry,  of  Doane  CollegOt  on 
"  The  English  language  in  relation  to  other  languages  spoken  in  the  State  f  and  by- 
Prof.  Jones,  of  Lincoln,  on  "  What  constitutes  efficient  supervision  f" 

After  the  paper  of  Chancellor  Benton  the  following  resolution  was  adopted  by  tbe 
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Besolved,  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  by  the  ohair,  whose  daty  it  Bhall 
be  to  prepare  and  present  to  the  association  at  its  next  meeting  a  report  on  a  system 
of  b'gh  schools  for  the  State,  including  a  course  of  study  and  the  means  for  supporting 
the  same. 

It  was  decided  to  hold  the  next  session  at  Fremont. — (Nebraska  Teacher,  July,  1876.) 

MKETINa  OF  COUNTY  SUPBRIMTBNDRNTS. 

From  the  Nebraska  Teacher  of  September,  1876,  it  appears  that  a  meeting  of  county 
soperintendents  was  held  at  Hastings  during  the  session  of  the  normal  institute.  No 
fall  aoooont  of  the  proceedings  is  given,  but  reports  of  eight  county  superintendents  as 
to  the  condition  of  education  in  their  counties  are  given  as  some  of  the  reports  reoeiTed 
00  that  occasion. 

LIST  OF  SCHOOL  OFFICIALS  IN  NEBRASKA. 

Hon.  S.  B.  Thompson,  StaU  tup^Hntendtnt  qfpuhUc  inttruetum,  Lineoln, 

[Term,  Janiimry,  1677,  to  Jannaiy,  1879] 

COUNTT  SUPBRDnBNDBHTS. 

[Term,  NoTember  1, 1875,  to  November  1, 1877.] 
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S.N.Knepper 

J.  D.  Messenger... 
H.  A.  Gladding... 

J.  H.  Darling 

Barsiliaa  Piios  ... 
OooarBaboook.... 

Charles  Cross , 

Andrew  Bevins.... 

J.8.Gilham 

James  JB.  Cochran . 


Postoffioe. 


Hastings. 

NeUgh. 

BooDe. 

Kearney. 

Decatar. 

Ulysses. 

Weeping  Water. 

St  Helena. 

Sidney. 

Sntton. 

Sohayler. 

Wisner. 

Dakota  City. 

Plum  Creek. 

DaUy  Branch. 

Fremont. 

Omaha. 

GenoTa. 

Bloomington. 

Arapahoe. 

Beatrioe. 

North  Lonp. 

Grand  Island. 

OryiUeCHy. 

Bepnblicaa  City. 

Cufbertaon. 

8t  Paul. 

Fairbury. 

Helena. 

Lowell. 

OgaUalla. 

Creighton. 

Lincoln. 

North  Platte. 

Shell  Creek. 

Central  City. 

Brownville. 

Nelson. 

Nebraska  City. 

PawDoe  City. 

WilUamsbnrg. 

Pierce. 

Colambos. 

Stromsbnrg. 

Lebanon. 

Salem. 

DeWitt. 

Lisbon. 

Wanhoo. 

Seward. 

Loap  City. 

Stanton. 

Aloxandris. 

North  Lonp. 

Herman. 

La  Porte. 

Red  Cloud. 

York.  J 
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NETADA. 

SUMMARY  OP  STATISTICS. 


1874-75. 

1875-76. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

POPUULTION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

Yonth  enamerated,  (6-18  years  of  age,) 
Eorolmeiit  in  public  sotiools...... .... 

7,538 
5,082 
3,745 
3,286 
700 
2,021 

8,475 
5,521 
4,142 
3,832 
931 
1,952 

36 

77 

$112  63 

85  20 

96  55 

83 

3 

154 

1,281 

7 

72 

937 
439 
397 
546 
231 

AverAffe  nnniber  beloniriiiflr.  ...... .... 

Average  daily  attendaDce ............ 

Atteoding  private  schools,  (reported) . 
Not  attendinflT  anv  school. ...... ...... 

69 

TEACHERS. 

Men  teachinflr  nablic  schools .......... 

Women  teachinflr  nnblic  schools. ...... 

Averaire  monthlv  wasres  naid  men.... 

Averafire  monthlv  waires  naid  women.. 

A  versfire  naid  both  sexes .............. 

$92  84 
101 

$3  71 

SCHOOLS. 

Public  schools  (without  rate  bilte).... 
Public  hiifh  schools  .................. 

18 

Average  duration  in  days 

168 

1,082 

4 

68 

14 

Volumes  in  public  school  libraries 

Districts  which  voted  a  tax 

199 
3 
4 

Districts  reporting  according  to  law.. 

INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

BeoeipU. 
State  apportionment  ................. 

$.36,783 

119,921 

3,214 

270 

$44,247 

91,221 

24,091 

9,168 

$7,464 

O^nnty  tAxes 

$28,700 

Dirtrict  taxes 

20,877 
8,898 

Total  income 

188, 117 

195,535 

7,418 

Teachers'  pay 

$80,492 

52,231 

443 

16,522 

$101,016 

48,542 

321 

12,882 

$20,524 

Sites,  bnildiugSy  repairs,  &c...« 

Liibrarira  and  apparatus 

$3,689 

122 

Rent.  fuel,  and  continirencies. ........ 

3,640 

Total  exnenditure...... ........ 

161,299 

162,761 

1,462 

(Report  for  1875  and  1876  of  Hon.  Samuel  P.  Kelly,  State  superintendent  of  public 
instruction.) 

HISTORICAL  SKETCH  OF  THE  STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

AUTHORITIES. 

Laws  of  Nevada,  1861,  pp.  273-278;  Compiled  Laws  of  Nevada,  1873,  sections  3321- 
3386. 

PROMPT  TERRITORIAL  ACTION. 

The  act  of  Congress  to  organize  the  Territory  of  Nevada  was  approved  March  2, 1861. 
The  first  regular  session  of  the  territorial  legislature  began  on  the  1st  day  of  October 
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in  thftt  year.  Ito  first  act  was  not  passed  and  approved  till  the  30th  of  the  month. 
Aad  ye^  with  all  the  maltifarious  legislation  necessary  to  set  the  official  machinery 
in  motion,  the  assembly,  before  the  close  of  the  next  month,  (November  29, 18()1,)  had 
enaeled  a  school  law  embracing  all  essential  provisions,  such  as  the  arrangements  for 
cwtiag  a  school  fond,  for  levying  a  tax  to  pay  salaries  of  school  teachers,  for  the  setting 
«part  of  all  fines  for  offences  as  a  farther  aid  to  the  support  of  common  schoolti,  and  for 
toe  seenring  of  a  necessary  number  of  school  officers. 

The  principal  of  all  moneys  accruing  to  the  Territory  from  sales  of  land  granted  by 
the  General  Government  for  schools  was  to  constitute  the  permanent  scbool  fnud,  the 
interest  of  which  was  to  be  annually  distributed  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  the 
children  of  school  age  for  the  support  of  common  schools,  and  for  no  other  use  whatever. 
The  annnal  school  money  for  the  pay  of  teachers  was  to  be  10  per  cent,  of  all  paid 
into  the  county  treasuries  for  taxes ;  to  which,  as  before  said,  was  to  be  added  the 
amount  received  from  fines. 

At  the  first  special  election,  in  January,  1862,  a  territorial  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  was  to  be  elected,  with  the  usual  powers  and  duties  of  such  an  officer.  To 
aid  him  with  their  counsel  there  was  to  be  a  territorial  board  of  education,  composed 
of  the  territorial  auditor* and  territorial  treasurer,  with  himself  as  president;  while 
in  each  county,  at  the  general  elections,  was  to  be  chosen  a  county  superintendent  of 
eommon  schools,  to  hold  office  for  two  years,  with  power  to  divide  nis  county  into 
sehool  districts,  to  notify  the  inhabitants  of  each  of  its  establishment  and  bonndaries, 
to  leeeive  and  file  the  reports  made  from  the  districts,  to  apportion  among  them  the 
•ehool  moneys,  to  visit  Jthem  for  inspcMOtion  of  the  schools  each  year,  and  to  promote, 
throaghont  his  county,  the  use  of  a  uniform  system  of  school  text  books.  He  was  also 
to  knl  to  the  collection  of  the  fines  which  were  to  aid  the  annual  school  moneys.  In 
the  dis^cts  three  school  trustees  were  to  be  elected,  to  hold  office  in  each  case  for  a 
year,  to  look  after  the  school  rooms,  to  furnish  fuel  for  the  same,  to  levy  special  taxes 
fat  Ma  purpose,  to  engage  teachers,  and  to  visit  and  inspect  the  schools.  They  were 
also  to  appoint  jBk  census  marshal  for  each  year,  who  was  to  make  accurate  enaiDeration 
of  all  children  of  school  age. 

STATE  ACTION. 

By  the  constitution  of  1864,  under  which  the  Territory  was  admitted  as  a  State, 
provision  was  made  for  the  promotion  of  intellectual,  literary,  and  scientific  improve- 
ment ;  fbr  the  election  of  a  State  superintendent  of  instruction ;  for  the  creation  of  a 
school  fund,  of  a  university,  and  of  normal  schools ;  for  a  special  tax  of  half  a  mill 
npoo  the  dollar  for  the  maintenance  of  the  nniversHy  and  common  schools  ;*  and  for 
the  coDstitntion  of  a  board  of  regents  for  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  uni- 
Tenity  and  of  its  funds. 

Under  this  constitution  the  first  State  school  law  was  enacted  March  20, 186.5,  pro- 
viding for  a  school  fund  from  the  school  lands  and  vaiious  other  sources;  for  a  State 
board  of  education ;  for  a  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  to  hold  office  for 
4  yean;  for  county  superintendents,  with  2  years'  terms,  and  increased  duties  and 
responsibilities ;  for  school  trustees  in  each  school  district,  with  larger  powers  and 
duties  more  defined  ;  and  for  county  boards  of  examination  for  teachers,  composed  of 
the  connty  superintendent  and  of  two  persons  appointed  by  him. 

Essentially  the  same  features  have  been  retained  in  the  subsequent  school  laws  of 
1973  and  1877,  the  changes  being  mainly  in  matters  of  detail. 

Under  these  laws  the  State  board  of  education  is  composed  of  the  governor,  the 
Kiperintendent  of  public  instruction,  and  the  surveyor-general,  the  governor  being 
president  and  the  superintendent  secretary.  It  has  power  to  prescribe  and  cause  to  be 
adopted  a  uniform  series  of  text  books  in  the  principal  studies  pursued  in  the  public 
schools. 

Under  the  same  laws  the  State  tax  for  schools,  instead  of  being  diminished  as  per- 
mitted by  the  constitution,  has  been  continued  at  half  a  mill  on  the  dollar,  a  wise 
liberality  for  a  young  State.  To  this  is  added  a  county  tax  of  not  less  than  15  nor 
more  than  50  cents  on  each  hundred  dollars,  with  a  view  of  maintaining  schools  for  6 
■Mmths  in  each  year  entirely  free.  But  after  such  6  months  of  free  schools,  the 
trostees  of  any  district  are  given  power  to  assess  rate  bills  for  the  further  continuance 
•f  the  schools ;  and  persons  refusing  or  neglecting  to  pay  such  rate  bills  are  excluded 
from  the  benefits  of  the  prolonged  term. 

No  achool  district  may  receive,  except  when  newly  organized,  any  portion  of  the 
^blie  school  moneys  if  it  has  failed  to  keep  open  a  public  school  at  least  3  months  of 
the  year  ending  the  last  day  of  Aogost  previous ;  nor  may  any  school  receive  any 
■oneys,  benefits,  or  iiumuuities  under  the  law,  unless  snch  school  shall  have  been 
tsngbt  by  a  teacher  or  teachers  duly  examined,  appr«»ve(t,  and  employed  by  legal  au- 
thority. 

Sectarian  books,  tracts,  papers,  and  doctrines  are  forbidden  to  be  used  or  dissemi- 
1  in  the  public  schools. 

*  Provided  that  in  teu  years  such  tax  mifcbt  bo  reduced  to  a  quarter  of  a  mill.         t 
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The  school  month  is  made  to  consist  of  4  weeks  of  5  days  each.  The  school  year  for 
accounts  and  reports  commences  on  the  Ist  day  of  September  and  ends  with  the  last 
day  of  Auenst. 

A  compoisory  school  act  was  passed  Pebmary  25,  lb73^  requiring  all  children  be- 
tween 8  and  14  years  of  age  to  be  sent  to  a  public  school  for  at  least  16  weeks  in  each 
school  year,  unless  excused  by  the  trustees  of  the  school  district  in  which  the  parents 
or  guardians  reside  on  the  ground  of  bodily  or  mental  disability  or  of  instruction  in 
some  other  form. 

SUPERINTENDENTS. 

The  territorial  and  State  superintendents,  as  given  by  the  present  incumbent  of  the 
latter  office,  have  been  to  this  time :  Territoriu,  A.  P.  White,  January,  1863,  to  No- 
vember, 1864 ;  State,  the  same,  from  November,  1864,  to  December  31,  1866 ;  A.  N. 
Pisher,  January  1, 1867,  to  December  31, 1874 ;  Samuel  P.  Kelly,  January  1, 1875,  for  a 
term  to  expire  December  31, 1878. 

ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PROORB0S  OF  THE  SCHOOLS. 

A  marked  improvement  in  all  departments  of  education  is  reported.  The  general 
interest  of  the  people  in  public  education  was  never  more  manifest  than  it  is  at  pres- 
ent, and  this  interest  is  bom  of  the  practical  working  of  the  free  schools.  Their  im- 
portance and  benefit  are  beinff  acknowledged  by  persons  who  never  before  gave  the 
subject  a  thousht.  Money  is  liberally  conVribnted  for  school  purposes  where  it  oould 
not  be  raised  ror  any  other  public  object.  In  only  one  instance  was  a  school  tax  voted 
down,  and  that  was  in  the  interest  of  a  corporation  against  the  wishes  of  the  people 
most  concerned.  This  sympathy  of  the  people  produces  a  healthy  feeling,  which  reacts 
upon  the  schools,  inciting  the  teachers  to  activity  and  the  children  to  industry  .^-(Re- 
port for  1875  and  1876,  p.  20.) 

TEACHERS. 

The  teachers  are  not  all  competent,  comprising  some  of  the  worst  as  well  as  some  of 
the  very  best.  The  State  superintendent  has  been  obliged  to  advise  removals  on  ac- 
count of  incompetency  in  some  instances  where  the  trustees  failed  to  take  the  necea- 
saiy  action.  Owine  to  the  urgent  solicitation  of  friends,  the  influences  of  relationship, 
and  at  times  culpable  carelessness,  unsuitable  teachers  are  placed  and  kept  in  charge  of 
schools  while  at  the  same  time  there  are  applications  from  persons  well  qualified. 
The  plan  adopted  b^  some  of  the  examining  boards  of  the  State  of  competitive  exami- 
nations was  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  tne  superintendent  remarks ;  and  he  farther 
suggests  that  it  will  be  well  for  the  legiiuatnre  to  consider  whether  the  establishment 
of  a  State  board  of  examination  would  not  remedy  the  evil  complained  of. — (Report 
of  State  superintendent,  1875  and  1876,  p.  20.) 

BELIGIOnS  INSTRUCTION. 

The  question  of  religions  instruction  in  the  public  schools  has  brought  out  some  sen- 
sible thought,  but  much  more  meaningless  talk.  That  the  morals  of  the  children 
should  be  watched  over  and  cared  for,  all  agree.  The  statutes  prohibit  sectarianism, 
but  they  do  not  decide  as  to  reading  the  Bible;  in  some  schools  it  is  read,  in  others 
it  is  not.  In  the  opinion  of  the  superintendent,  the  question  of  pnblic  morals  as  well 
as  that  of  public  education  is  clearly  secular ;  and  if  there  be  in  the  Bible  that  which 
will  improve  public  morals  without  interfering  with  the  principles  of  those  dependent 
on  the  schools  for  educational  privileges,  that  help  is  desirable.  He  thinks  that  the 
singing  or  repeating  in  concert  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the  reading  of  the  beatitndes 
and  psalms  responsively  bv  teacher  and  scholars  (npon  which  Jews  and  Gentiles  agree, 
and  to  which  non-religionists  do  not  object)  would  be  a  fair  compromise. — (Report  of 
superintendent,  1875  and  1876,  p.  22.) 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBUC  HIGH  8CHOOUB. 

There  are  three  pnblic  high  schools  in  the  State  (at  Elko,  Virginia  City,  and  Gold 
Hill)  where  instruction  is  given,  in  addition  to  the  common  English  branches,  in  nat- 
ural philosophy,  university  algebra,  chemistry,  English  literature,  and  civil  govern 
ment,  particular  attention  being  paid  to  instructing  pupils  in  the  duties  pertaining  to 
citizenship. 

PRIVATE  SECONDARY  SCHOOL. 

A  school  for  young  women  was  opened  by  Bishop  Whittaker,  at  Reno,  November  12, 
1876,  with  almost  as  many  lioarders  as  the  spacioas  building  could  accommodate,  beeides 
a  number  of  day  pupils.    The  building,  which  is  supplied  with  all  the  modern  con- 
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Tenienoes  and  every  arrangement  necessary  to  the  comfort  and  health  of  the  pnpils, 
stands  on  an  eminence  commanding  a  beautiful  view  of  Reno,  the  green  valley  around, 
and  the  snow  capped  Sierras  on  every  side.  Ten  thousand  dollars  of  the  funds  used  in 
its  erection  were  contributed  by  Miss  Wolfe,  of  New  York,  and  $10,000  more  were 
raised  by  the  indefatigable  bishop. — (Southern  Churchman,  December,  1876.) 

The  above  mentioned  school  and  the  preparatory  department  of  the  State  univer- 
si^  are,  aside  I'-om  the  public  high  schools,  the  only  institutions  affording  secondary 
iostmctioQ  of  which  information  naa  been  received. 

SUPEiaOR  INSTRUCTION. 

THE  STATE  UNIVBB8ITY. 

The  university  was  opened  in  1874,  with  7  pupils ;  in  1875,  there  were  16  iti  att<end- 
aaoe,  and  23  in  1876,  all  in  preparatory  studies.  It  is  the  aim  at  present  to  make  this  a 
8tate  school,  snperior  to  the  higher  grade  of  public  schools,  and  to  gradually  ac^vance  the 
standard  to  that  of  like  institutions  in  other  States.  The  advancement  of  the  pupils 
in  their  stndiea  has  been  very  gratifying.  Mathematics  is  taught  with  great  thorough- 
ness ;  Latin,  German,  and  French  are  a  part  of  the  course,  also  English  literature  and 
oUier  branchea.— (State  report,  1875  and  1876,  pp.  22,23.) 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEIF  AND  DUMB  AND  THE  BLIND. 

The  State  superintendent  reports  having  had  under  his  charge  since  the  beginning 
of  bis  official  term  5  pupils  of  the  above  classes,  whom  he  placed  in  the  institution  at 
Oakland,  California.  The  average  number  attending  was  3.  They  displayed  a  remark- 
able proBoiency  in  their  studies  and  occupation8.---<State  report  for  1875  and  1876, 
pp.  23,24.) 

LIST  OF  SCHOOL  OFFICIALS  IN  NEVADA. 


Hon.  S.  P.  Kelly,  State  tuptrintendnU  t^fpvMic  UutnictAon^  Carton  City, 
(Term,  January  1, 1875,  to  Deoember  91, 1878.] 

BTATB  aOABD  OF  EDUCATION. 

[Term,  1875-*79.] 


Name. 


Poet>offioe. 


His  exoeneBoyL.B.  Bradley,  governor 

Hod.  John  Day,  eorveyor-seneral 

Hob.  Samoel  r.  Kelly,  Stale  raperintendent  of  pablio  inetraction 


Caraon  City. 
CarBon  City. 
Canon  City. 


comrrr  bupbbintbndbntb. 
[Term,  January  1, 1877,  to  Jonoary  1, 1879.] 


Coanty. 


Superintendent. 


Poet-offloe. 


ChnebiH 
DooflM. 

fiko 

bneraldi 

Eanka... 

Haaboldt 

Li 

Li 

iSr.:::::: 
wSSUv::. 

WktePfaa 


"W.H.A.Pike... 
John  E.  Johns... 

B.  &Yeates 

D.H.  Fletcher  .. 

A.W.KAye 

CChenowith  ... 
J.  B.  WiUiameon 
O.  B.  Alexander. 

aMoDoffle 

F.O.Ofanffer... 
L.&€keen]aw.. 

J.  N.  Flint 

Orris  iUnff 

H.&£Lernok  ••. 


Educational  Institute. 

Genoa.- 

Elko. 

Aurora. 

Eureka. 

Winnemuoca. 

Austin. 

Pioohe. 

Silver  City. 

Belmont. 

Carson  City. 

OoldHiU. 

Bono. 

Hamilton. 
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NEW  HAMPSHIBi:. 

STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


1874-75. 


1875-76. 


Increase. 


Decreaae. 


POPULATION    AND    ATTRNDANCB. 

Children  5-15  years  of  ase 

Enrolment  between  6  and  16 

Enrolment  nnder  6  years  of  age 

Enrolment  over  16  years  of  age 

Boys  enrolled 

Girls  enrolled 

Total  enrolment 

Average  daily  attendance 

Persons  of  school  ago  in  priyate  schools 

In  schools  corresponding  to  public 
high  schools. 

Children  5-15  years  of  age  not  attend- 
ing any  schooL 

TEACHERS. 


•71,322 

55,885 

6,222 

6,664 

35,901 

32,850 

68,751 

48,288 

3,357 


Men  teaching 

Women  teaching 

Average  monthly  wages  of  men,  (in- 

olndmg  board.) 
Average  monthly  wages  of  women, 

(including  board.) 
Persons  teaching  for  the  first  time — 
Teaching  same  school  soccessive  terms 

SCHOOLS. 

Graded  schools 

Town  high  schools 

District  high  schools 

Total  nnmoer  of  schools 

SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

School-houses.. 

Unfit  for  use 

Built  during  the  year 

Having  no  blackboard  

Having  globes  or  outline  mans 

Value  orschool  buildings  and  sites... 
Value  of  school  apparatus 

INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 


From  town  taxes 

From  district  taxes 

From  literarv  fund 

From  local  funds 

Railroad  tax  for  schools  . , 
Contributed  and  dog  tax 


4,164 


503 

3,166 

$42  61 

25  54 

646 
1,189 


403 

19 

20 

t2,499 


2,223 

,    388 

25 

58 

649 

$2,228,905 

29,154 


$478,318 
60,847 
27,340 
25,348 
6,401 
24,883 


55,976 

55,555 

5,160 

5,884 

34.748 

31,951 

66,699 

48,857 

3,892 

4,194 

4,156 


553 

3,107 

f41  93 

25  72 


1,125 


458 

18 

•      21 

2,496 


2,237 

417 

27 

36 

856 

$2,413,860 

35,110 


$465,186 
71,609 
24,611 
32,346 
5,781 
15,460 


569 
535 


330 
1,062 

780 
1,153 

899 
2,053 


50 


59 
$0  68 


$0  18 
13 


64 


55 


14 

29 

2 


207 

$184,955 

5,956 


32 


$10,762 


$13, 132 


6,996 


2,729 
9,423 


652,714 


31,065 


Totall 621,649 

*  This  nnrober  inolndes  children  4-17  years  of  age. 

t  Bt  misprint  in  last  State  report  made  3,509. 

I  The  State  superintendent  explains  that  the  differenoe  between  this  total  and  the  amount  of  th» 
items  given  may  arise  from  incomplete  returns,  money  expended  in  fractional  jdistriots,  or  moaey 
raised  the  previoas  year. 
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1874-75. 

1875-76. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Expenditures, 
For  new  baildioss. 

$226,523 

37,721 

61,850 

424,889 

$110,709 

31,880 

66,991 

450,440 

$115,814 
5  841 

For  perman^Dt  repairs. .............. 

For  mificellaneons  expeD868 

$5,141 
25,551 

Total* 

742,854 

668,046 

74,808 

*Tb«8tftt6  raperiDtendent  explains  that  the  difference  between  this  total  and  the  amonnt  of  the 
iteiBA  giTen  may  arise  firom  incomplete  retorus,  money  expended  In  fractional  districts,  or  money 
niaed  the  prerions  year.  * 

(Report  for  1875-76  of  Hon.  J.  W.  Simonds,  State  sapcrintendent  publ'c  instructioD, 
pp.  562,563.) 
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AUTHORITIES. 

School  Legislation  and  Statistics,  by  Moses  B.  Goodwin,  in  State  report  for  1872, 
135-169 ;  Legislative  History  of  Education,  in  State  report  for  1875,  pp.  295- 
o^^l;  Constitution  of  1783:  State  reports  from  1848;  Bancroft's  History  of  the  United 
States,  voL  1,  p.  418 :  Prof.  H.  E.  Parker,  in  Sanborn's  History  of  New  Hampshire,  pp. 
346-352;  fieviaed  Laws  of  1792, 1815, 1830, 1843, 1853. 

BORROWINGS  FROM  MASSACHUSETTS. 

From  1641  to  1680  New  Hampshiie  and  Massachusetts  were  nnited  with  a  common 
representatioii  in  one  legislature.    * 

Ooe  fruit  of  this  union  was  that  the  famous  school  law  of  June  14, 1642,  for  the  com- 
pnkoiy  education  of  all  children  in  at  least  the  English  tongue  and  capital  laws, 
affeeted  New  Hampshire  as  well  as  her  sister  State ;  and  so  did  the  other  of  November 
11, 1647,  for  an  elementary  school  in  every  town  of  50  householders,  and  a  grammar 
sobool,  with  ft  teacher  capable  of  fitting  youth  for  the  university,  in  every  one  of  100 
boQsdiolders.  These  laws  continued  to  be  school  laws  of  the  State,  not  only  during 
the  existence  of  the  early  Union,  but,  by  allowance  or  adoption,  for  a  century  or  more 
beyond;  the  first  by  a  sort  of  general  consent,  the  second  by  express  transfer  to 
the  statute  books.  This  transfer  took  place  in  1719.  with  only  one  important  change, 
the  increase  of  the  penalty  for  not  establishing  a  scnool  from  bs.  to  £20,  an  increase 
which  showed  earnestness. 

Another  fruit  of  the  union  was  the  possession,  with  comparatively  few  exceptions,  of 
t  Khool  lot  in  every  township ;  for,  as  Massachusetts,  in  dividing  up  her  townships, 
ga?e  ordinarily  one  of  the  63  equal  parts  of  each  for  a  school,  Uie  custom,  through 
their  union  in  one  legislature,  was  followed  generally  in  New  Hampshiie.  Hence  the 
oecaiiooal  township  funds,  which,  through  a  thrifty  investment  of  the  proceeds  of  an 
eirly  lease  or  sale,  have  in  some  cases  continned  until  now  to  afford  aid  in  the  main- 
teottiee  of  schools.  A  careful  husbanding  of  these  funds  in  every  case  might  have 
made  schools  early  and  fully  free. 

INDEPENDENT  COLONIAL   ACTION. 

The  first  instance  of  this,  with  respect  to  education,  was  a  clause  in  a  law  of  1693* 
reqairing  the  selectmen  of  a  town  to  assess  a  tax  to  build  a  school-house,  and  the 
people  to  provide  a  schoolmaster.  As  before  said,  this  in  1719  was  followed  by  a  i^n- 
Mtoient  of  the  school  law  of  1647,  and  this  by  an  enactment  in  1721  that  derelict 
•electmen  should  be  liable,  in  their  own  estates,  for  the  penalty  of  not  establishing  a 
•chooL  Theee  thin^  seem  to  have  rested  for  just  half  a  century,  when,  in  1771,  an 
set  was  passed  providing  that  this  wholesome  penally  should,  both-  as  to  towns  and  to 
eeleeUnen,  be  rMuced  from  £20  to  £10 ;  the  reason  assigned  being  that  since  the  pas- 
Mffe  of  the  law,  the  nominal  value  of  the  provincial  currency  had  doubled. 

The  difiBcnlty  with  respect  to  all  these  laws  was,  that  no  officer  appears  to  have  been 
chaiged  with  the  duty  of  seeing  to  the  execution  of  them ;  and  as  private  information 
tod  eomplftint  against  offending  towns  was  an  invidious  thing,  compliance  with  the 
bw  might  be  easily  evaded.  And  that  it  was  so  evaded  is  pretty  evident  from  the 
eoMUTTcnt  statements  of  the  historians  of  different  towns. 


♦  This  is  ProfetaoT  Parker's  date. 
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BARLT  6TATB  ACTION. 

The  ooDscionsDess  of  deficiency  in  edaoational  affairs,  and  a  desire  for  improvement 
in  this  respect,  found  vent,  after  the  creation  of  the  State,  first,  in  a  clause  of  the  con- 
stitution of  1783,  (copied  mainly  from  $  2,  chap.  5,  of  the  Massachusetts  constitution 
of  1780,)  that  *^  knowledge  and  leamiug,  generally  diffused  through  a  community,  being 
essential  to  the  pieseryation  of  a  free  government,  and  spreading  the  opportunities 
and  advantages  of  education  *  *  *  being  highly  conducive  to  promote  this  end,  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  legislators  and  magistrates,  in  all  future  periods  of  this  government, 
to  cherish  the  interest  of  literature  and  the  sciences  and  all  seminaries  and  public 
schools."  It  found  expression  afterward  in  a  legislative  act  of  June  18, 1789,  to  repeal 
all  former  acts  respecting  education,  because  they  ^*  had  been  found  not  to  answer  the 
important  end  for  which  they  were  made,"  and  to  provide  a  better  system.  Oue  change 
made  by  this  act  was.  that  the  amount  of  money  for  school  purposes,  left  previously 
to  the  discretion  of  tne  towns,  was  fixed  for  every  town  at  the  rate  of  £5  for  each  £1 
of  public  taxes.  Another  was,  that  in  ordinary  towns  it  was  directed  there  should  be 
'^English  grammar  schools"  for  teaching  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic;  and  that 
in  shire  and  half-shire  towns,  grammar  schools  should  be  established  for  teaching 
Latin  and  Greek,  in  addition  to  the  branches  required  in  the  English  grammar  schools.* 
A  third  change  was,  that  it  was  now  required  that,  to  secure  engagements,  teachers 
should  be  examined  by  such  competent  authorities  as  schoolmasters,  learned  ministers^ 
preceptors  of  academies  or  presidents  of  colleges,  and  furnish  certificates  of  qutitlitication 
from  them.    Certificates  of  character  were  subsequently  required. 

CHANGE  FBOM  TOWN  TO  DISTRICT  SYSTEM. 

Down  to  the  present  century,  the  town  was  the  school  unit ;  towns  built  the  school- 
houses,  employed  the  teachers,  received  and  disbursed  the  school  funds,  and  did  what- 
ever was  thought  necessary  for  the  schools.  But  in  1805,  (December  28,)  again  follow- 
ing the  lead  of  Massachusetts,  an  act  was  passed  to  empower  the  towns  to  divide  into 
school  districts.  In  subsequent  acta  there  was  a  renewal  of  this  permission,  till,  Jaly 
6,  \^39t  the  empowering  clause  was  replaced  by  a  provision  perempturily  ordering  tbe 
subdivision,  t  And  so,  for  the  sake  of  having  schools  within  easy  reach  of  pupils, 
a  system  has  come  in  which  has  hindered  proper  grading,  has  divided  schools  almoMt 
to  nothingness,  has  made  it  impossible  to  secure  tor  half  of  them  good  teachers,  and 
has  given  over  the  supervision  of  them  in  a  great  degree  to  such  persons  as  could  be 
had  rather  than  to  such  as  would  be  most  desirable. 

SCHOOL  COMMITTEBS. 

A  law  passed  December  22,  1808.  directed  that  each  town  should,  at  ito  annual 
meeting,  appoint  3  or  more  suitable  persons,^  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  visit  and 
inspect  annually  the  schools  in  their  respective  towns  and  pArishes  at  such  times  as 
should  be  most  convenient  for  t^ose  oonoemed,  and  in  such  manner  as  they  should 
Judge  most  conducive  to  the  interests  of  literature,  morality,  and  religion.  And  in 
case  any  town  should  neglect  to  appoint  such  persons,  the  duty  of  inspecting  schools 
should  devolve  upon  the  selectmen.  A  district  committee^  consisting  of  one  person 
for  each  school  district,  to  be  chosen  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  town,  was  alao 
provided  for,  July  6, 1827. 

This,  July  4, 1829,  was  added  to  and  amended  by  a  provision  that  there  should  be 
chosen  annually,  in  the  month  of  March,  by  each  school  district  in  the  several  towiia, 
(except  Portsmouth,}  a  committee  consisting  of  one  or  more  persons,  not  exceediof^ 
3,  who  should  be  resident  in  the  districts  for  which  they  should  be  chosen,  and  be 
called  the  prudential  committee  thereof.  The  duties  of  this  committee  were  to  be  to 
select  and  contract  with  teachers  for  their  districts,  to  provide  them  board,  to  fumiab 
fuel  for  the  school,  to  give  information  of  its  opening,  and  to  aid  the  superintending 
committee  in  any  manner  necessary. 

In  these  laws  was  laid  the  foundation  of  the  system  of  town  supervision  and  dla- 
trict  care  of  schools,  which,  with  comparatively  little  alteration,  still  continues. 

Portsmouth,  excepted  in  the  latter  act,  had  been  speciallv  empowered,  July  7, 1826, 
to  choose  a  school  committee  of  its  own,  with  the  powers  and  duties  of  both  the  others, 
and  some  besides.  On  several  subsequent  occasions  there  was  special  legislation  for  its 
benefit. 

*The  rate  of  toxAtion  for  school  porpoaet  fixed  in  this  law  of  17B9  was  changed  in  1791  to  £7|  for  £1; 
in  1705,  to  $35  for  every  tl;  in  18H  to  t45  for  tl ;  in  1806,  to  |7S  for  11 1  in  1806,  to  fTO  for  #1 1  in  1018, 
to|90for|l:  in  1840,to»100for|l;  in  1898.  to|135for|li  in  1S53,  to|150for|l{  in  1655. to $«;0 Dor |1  t 
In  1868.  to  1250  for  #1:  in  1870,  to  9350  for  |L 

The  provision  for  olaasical  aobooli  in  shire  and  half-shire  towns  was  abolished  in  1807,  and  the  matter 
left  to  regnlato  itself. 

tTo  farther  reSnforoe  this  act  a  penalty  of  flOO  was,  in  the  reyised  laws  of  1843,  imposed  on  select- 
men  who  should  neglect  to  make  each  a  division  for  six  months  after  an  applioatioin  for  it  bj  ten  legtd 
votors. 

I  Made  July  0, 1837,  not  less  than  3  nor  more  than  5  persons,  with  the  additional  dnty  of  examining 
schoolmasters  and  mistresses  proposing  to  teach  within  the  town,  of  dismissing  the  inoompetenv 
even  tboagb  licensed,  and  of  directing  and  detorminiug  the  class  books  to  be  used. 
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An  excellent  school  law,  passed  July  6, 1827,  made  it  the  dnty  of  the  snperinteDding 
■ehool  committees  to  visit  and  inspect  the  schools  of  their  respective  towns  at  least 
twice  in  each  year,  to  inqciire  into  the  management  of  them  and  the  proficiency  of  the 
Bobolan  in  them,  and  to  use  their  best  endeavors  to  have  the  yonth  in  the  several  dis- 
tricts attend  the  schools.  The  results  of  their  observations  and  inquiries  were  to  be 
embodied  in  a  written  report  to  the  town  at  its  annual  meetini^,  this  report  to  state  the 
namber  of  months  public  schools  had  been  kept  in  each  district  in  said  towns ;  what 
portion  thereof  had  been  kept  by  male  and  what  by  female  teachers ;  the  whole  num- 
ber of  scholars  that  had  attended  each  school ;  the  number  of  children  between  4  and 
14  tbathad  not  attended  school ;  and  the  number,  if  any,  between  14  and  21  who  could 
not  r«fad  and  write.  This  was  the  first  beginning  of  anything  like  efiecti ve  regulations 
for  thorough  supervision  and  returns,  and  if  there  had  been  added  to  it  the  rrquire- 
ment  that  the  reports  should  be  forwarded  to  some  central  officer  and  published  for  the 
infomiation  of  the  State,  it  would  have  been  almost  all  that  could  be  wished.  As  it 
was,  it  was  a  great  improvement  on  the  law  of  1808. 

FUBTHER  IMPROYBMENTS. 

In  the  same  law  the  selectmen  of  the  towns,  on  notification  fh>m  a  school  teacher 
tbat  any  parents  had  not  supplied  their  children  with  the  prescribed  text  books,  were 
aQtbofizeo  to  supply  bo<^s  for  such  children  and  add  the  cost  of  them  to  the  next  an- 
Doal  tax  of  the  parents  or  guardians.  In  1833  destitute  children  were  directed  to  be 
inmished  with  text  books  me. 

Another  law  of  July  6, 1827,  made  very  special  and  complete  arrangements  for  the 
ereetwn  of  suitable  scnool-houses  for  the  districts,  and  for  making  these  as  comfortable 
and  convenient  as  possible. 

In  1828-^  a  literary  fund  which  had  been  formed  in  1821  (June  29)  by  a  tax  upon 
the  banks,  with  m  view  to  the  endowment  or  support  of  a  college,  was  ordered  to  be 
diatribntea  among  the  towns,  according  to  their  apportionment  of  the  public  taxes, 
"to  be  applied  to  the  support  and  maintenance  of  common  free  schools,  or  to  other  pur- 
poses of  education."  ThiB  fund— at  first  amounting  to  f  10,000  annually,  and  now  to 
tboat  |S7,000 — has,  since  1847,  been  distributed  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  children 
4  yean  old  and  upward  attending  a  public  school,  as  shown  by  the  annual  returns  of 
tiie  school  committees. 

July  3,  1846,  permission  was  given  towns  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  county 
teaebers'  institntes,  which  from  this  time  forth  were  encouraged  till  1861,  when  they 
were  abolisbed  aa  inefficient;  but  they  were  revived  in  1868,  were  made  im|.erative, 
tod  funds  ton  their  support  provided  by  the  State. 

July  10, 1846^  »  still  greater  improvement  was  made  by  the  legislature  giving  the 
Stale  schools  »  head  devoted  to  their  interests.  This  head  was  a  State  school  commis- 
ooner,  to  be  Appointed  by  the  governor  and  oouncil,to  spend  20  weeks  of  each  year 
iOKNig  the  counties  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  and  counselling  school  officers,  to 
iMsive  returns  from  school  committees,  and  to  make  an  annual  report  to  the  general 
eoart  eaeh  June.  Pro£  Charles  B.  Haddock,  of  Dartmouth  College^  the  enlightened 
originator  of  the  bill,  was  the  first  commissioner  appointed  under  this  act,  and  bis  ex- 
ertions to  improve  and  unify  the  State  school  system  are  said  to  have  been  productive 
of  excellent  meets :  as  were,  though  in  a  somewhat  less  degree,  those  of  his  soccessor, 
the  Bev.  Richard  S.  Rust,  of  Northfield  Institute.  The  latter,  in  his  second  report, 
■•ys  that  in  the  discharae  of  his  official  duties  for  1848-^49  he  had  traveUed  above  2,000 
Biles,  delivered  more  than  50  public  addresses,  visited  300  schools,  and  aided  in  oou- 
docting  several  county  institutes. 

MODinOATIONS  OF  THE  SYSTEM  REACHED. 

Too  frequent  change  is  the  great  evil  in  republics.  The  State  oommissionership  had 
Wely  had  time  t^  indicate  its  efficiency  before  the  sense  of  the  need  of  something  com- 
ing closer  to  the  people  began  to  be  experienced ;  and  instead  of  supplying  thu  need 
by  an  agency  intermediate  t>etween  the  commissioner  and  the  committees,  the  legisla- 
tnre,  in  1850,  abolisbed  the  State  oommissionership  and  established  a  county  commis- 
■ODcrship  in  its  place.  One  of  these  commissioners  was  to  serve  for  each  county,  and 
iU  together  were  to  constitute  a  State  board  of  education.  Each  commissioner  was  to 
■pena  not  less  than  one  day  in  each  town  of  hia  county  every  year,  for  the  purpose  of 
I«OflM>ting,  by  addresses,  inquiries,  and  other  means,  the  cause  of  common  school  edu- 
oaHon,  and  was  to  report  his  doings  annually  to  the  secretary  of  the  board,  who  prepared 
the  report  of  the  bo«rd  for  publication.  This  system,  incomplete  without  the  directive 
lod  ritaUsing  influence  of  a  State  head,  had  yet  enough  of  popularity  about  it  to  endure 
tot  17  years :  when,  in  1867,  there  was  a  return  to  the  plan  of  a  central  superintendent, 
with  %b»  addition  of  »  board  of  education,  to  consist  oi  the  governor  and  council  with 
bioitel^  but  without  county  officers  between  him  and  the  committees.  This  State 
headahipy  thus  reSstablishea,  has  continued  to  the  present  time,  though  the  board  of 
«diwatiim  linked  with  it  was  abolished  July  7,  1874.  The  superintendent  holds  office 
ht  two  years  and  is  appointed  by  the  governor  and  council. 
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The  teachers*  inetitntes  which  had  been  revived  in  1863  were  abolished  with  the 
board  of  education,  from  a  renewed  impression  that  they  had  ceased  to  be  efficient ; 
bat  an  agitation  for  their  revival  is  again  on  foot. 

In  the  line  of  compulsory  training  a  law  of  1846  made  imperative  at  least  3  months' 
schooling  of  children  employed  in  factories.  One  in  1848  established  stringent  provis- 
ions for  preventing  trnancy ;  and  one  of  Jnly  14, 1871,  required  all  persons  having 
charge  of  children  oet ween  8  and  14  years  of  age  to  have  them  instructed  in  a  public 
or  a  private  school,  or  otherwise,  for  at  least  12  weeks  of  each  year,  6  of  these  weeks 
to  be  consecutive. 

A  State  teachers'  association  was  established  in  1854 ;  a  State  agricultural  college 
received  a  charter  in  1866;  a  State  normal  school  was  set  on  foot  iu  1870.  AU  these 
have  been  since  continued.    Since  1848  graded  schools  have  been  provided  for. 

8TATB  SCHOOL  OFFICERS. 

These  have  been—  exclusive  of  the  secretaries  of  the  boards  of  education  composed 
of  county  school  commissioners*— as  State  school  commissioners:  Charles  B.  Haddock, 
1846-^47 ;  Richard  S.  Rust,  1847.'50 ;  as  State  superintendents:  Amos  Hadley,  1867-'69  ; 
Anthony  C.  Hardy,  1869-71 ;  John  W.  Simonds,  1871-73;  Daniel  S.  Beede,  from  Aagnst, 
1873,  to  February,  1874,  when  John  W.  Simonds  was  reappointed  for  the  remainder  of 
bis  term,  and  in  1876  was  succeeded  by  Charles  A.  Downs,  a  former  secretary  of  tbe 
board  of  education.    His  term  reaches  to  1878. 

ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION. 

CONDITION  or  THB  SCHOOL  STSTBM. 

Tbe  space  given  to  the  school  history  compels  the  omission,  very  reluctantly  made, 
of  much  interesting  matter  iu  the  last  State  report  relating  to  the  present  condition 
of  the  schools  in  such  points  as  their  bnildinss,  teachers,  efficiency  of  supervision, 
absenteeism,  and  the  efficacy  of  the  compulsory  law. 

IMPROVEMENTS. 

Sin6e  1871  the  interests  of  public  education  have  improved  in  the  following  respects : 
(1)  Iu  popular  sentiment  for  8upp>ortiog  and  advancing  schools  ;  in  educational  meet- 
ings held  in  towns  and  districts ;  in  the  general  demand  for  a  more  frugal  expeuditare 
of  the  school  moneys,  and  in  the  growing  tendency  to  discard  the  district  system  and 
adopt  the  town  plan.  (2)  In  the  work  of  school  supervision,  in  examining  teachers  and 
schools,  in  organizing  and  conducting  schools,  in  tne  written  work  of  soholars,  and  in 
the  school  reports.  (3)  In  a  general  desire  to  secure  better  qualified  teachers  and  more 
thorough  instruction.  (4)  In  the  introduction  into  many  schools  of  sin^nf|[,  free-hanch 
of  the  scie 


drawing,  elements  of  the  sciences,  and  oral  lessons.  (5)  In  the  establishment  and 
management  of  the  State  normal  school,  with  improved  facilities  for  preparing  teach- 
ers. (6)  In  the  erection  of  new  school  buildiuf^,  adapted  to  the  comfort  of  Mholars, 
and  supplied  with  necessary  appurtenances.— (State  report,  1875-76,  p.  472.) 

KINDEBOlRTBN. 

Reports  for  1876  have  been  received  from  2  Kindergarten,  one  of  them  located  in 
Nashua,  the  other  in  Manchester.  The  latter  was  organised  in  1876  by  a  pupil  of  the 
conductor  of  the  school  in  Nashua.  There  was  an  aggregate  attendance  of  30  pupils 
under  4  teachers ;  hours  of  study  each  day,  3 ;  age  of  admittance,  3-7  years.  For  far- 
ther particulars,  see  Table  Y. 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

NASHUA. 

Officers, — The  school  committee* is  composed  of  as  many  members  from  each  ward  as 
the  ward  is  entitled  to  aldermen  in  the  city  council.  The  mayor  of  the  city  is  ex  officio 
chairman,  and  a  city  superintendent  is  appointed  by  the  committee. 

iSto<i«/ic8.— Population  of  Nashua,  about  12,000;  number  of  children  4  to  21  years  of 
age,  3,252;  enrolment  in  schools,  2,313;  average  number  belonging,  1,643;  average 
daily  attendance,  1,512;  average  per  cent,  of  attendance,  92;  number  of  teachers,  53, 
Expenditures  for  public  schoou,  $32,555.53. 

Kemarks.—The  schools  are  graded  as  primary,  middle,  grammar,  and  hi^h,  the  latter 
comprising  classical,  English,  and  business  courses.    The  number  of  papUs  in  attend- 

*Tbe  secretaries  of  the  board,  MglyeD  in  the  last  State  report,  were:  John  S.  Woodman,  185(^*51 ; 
Hall  Roberts.  185l-'54;  KioK  S.  Hall.  1854-55;  Jonathan  Tenney,  1855-'57{  James  W.  Patteraoa 
ltf57-*61;  Wm.  D.  Knapp,  1861 -'03;  John  Wingnte,  lB63-*63:  Roger  M  Sargent,  ie63-*64;  Charles  A., 
J>owua.  1864-*6S;  Oeorge  W.  Gate.  1865-'66:  Roger  M.  Sargent,  atgain,  1866-*(r7. 
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loee  is  lar^r  now  than  at  any  previous  time,  comprisiDg  aboot  9  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
nnmber  in  the  schools.  There  were  17  sradnates  in  1876,  of  whom  10  were  yoanff 
women,  7  young  men.  Four  evening  schools  were  sustained,  with  an  attendance  of 
IJBpapils.— (Nashua  school  report,  1876,  Superintendent  Hon.  John  H.  Goodale,  and 
report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1875.) 
Ao  printed  reports  from  other  cities  have  been  received. 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

6TATB  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  PLYMOUTH. 

This  school  was  established  by  act  of  the  legislature  in  1870,  "  for  the  better  training 
of  teachers  for  the  common  schools  of  the  State,"  and  in  1871  the  introductory  term 
of  aehool  opened.  It  has  proved  a  triumphant  success.  Already  it  has  exerted  an 
Qotold  influence  for  good  upon  the  schools  of  New  Hampshire,  and  it  occupies  an  hon- 
orable position  among  the  best  normal  schools  in  the  nation.  With  its  170  graduates 
in  the  educational  field,  and  as  many  more  undergraduates  who  are  faring  their 
libon,  and  with  its  increased  facilities  for  the  training  of  teachers,  the  school  ranks 
looog  the  most  important  institutions  under  the  patronage  of  the  State.  The  grad- 
utee  for  1875-^6  numbered  35,  of  whom  6  belonged  to  the  second  course  and  29  to  the 
first— (Report  of  the  State  superintendent,  pp.  324-326.) 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Tho  State  superintendent,  in  his  summary  of  public  school  statistics,  reports  the 
extstoDce  of  39  high  schools,  18  of  them  being  town  and  21  district  schools.  The  num- 
ber of  pupils  in  »ttendance,  branches  pursued,  &c.,  are  not  given  in  the  summary,  but 
neh  infi^ation  is  furnished  in  respect  to  30  public  high  schools,  which  are  included 
in  t  list  of  67  secondary  schools  to  which  the  superintendent  ha^  sent  circulars  of 
inquiry.  There  are  32  public  high  schools  given  in  the  list,  but  two  of  them  make  no 
ifport  18  to  attendanoe,  Sec,;  one  of  them  has  but  just  been  established :  27  report  the 
Tibe  of  their  school  property,  which  ranges  from  $1,000  to  $80,000  eacn  school,  (only 
thit  part  of  school  prepay  used  for  high  school  purposes  being  counted,)  and  8  report 
lihrBTies  ranging  from  20  to  600  volumes,  and  aggregating  2,570.  The  30  schools  were 
ttagfat  by  77  instructors,  32  men  and  45  women ;  and  had  an  attendance  of  2,674 
popils,  1,168  boys  and  1,506  girls ;  of  whom  998  were  studying  the  ancient,  and  361 
tbe  modem  languages. — (Report  of  the  State  superintendent,  1875-'76,  pp.  549-555.) 

ACADEMIES  AND  SEMINARIES. 

Of  the  55  academies  and  seminaries  replying  to  the  circular  of  the  superintendent, 
9  made  no  report  of  attendance  or  of  the  branches  studied,  18  failed  to  give  the  value 
of  tlieir  school  property,  and  54  did  not  report  the  number  of  volumes  in  their  libra- 
ries. The  attendance,  so  far  as  given,  is,  boys,  2,298;  girls,  1,739.  There  were  157 
tetefaers  employed,  of  whom  87  were  men  and  70  women.  The  ancient  languages  were 
itodied  by  970  pupils,  and  the  modem  by  4(50.    The  libraries  numbered  about  22,000 

ToIlUDeS. 

The  aggregates  of  this  table,  including  public  and  other  high  schools,  represent,  as 
tbe  saperintendent  remarks,  a  grand  educational  power.  There  are  5,731  young  men 
ud  women  taught  by  234  well  educated  instructors.  The  larger  number  of  these 
stodeots  are  pursuing  the  higher  branches ;  1,968  study  the  ancient,  and  821  the  mod- 
en  languages.  They  have  £ee  access  to  libraries  containing  nearlv  25,000  volumes. 
Tbt  oaui  valtie  of  buildings,  furniture,  lots,  and  apparatus  of  86  of  these  schools,  is 
climated  at  $1,100,000.— (Report  of  the  State  superintendent,  1875-76,  pp.  549-555.) 

Special  reports  were  received  b^  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  from  35  of 
tke  tbore  claas  of  schools,  1  for  ^rls  and  34  for  both  sexes,  having  3,465  pupils  under 
US  teachers.  Of  these,  €42  are  in  classical  studies,  217  in  modern  languages,  169  pre- 
ptring  for  a  classical  course  in  college,  and  36  for  a  scientific  course.  Drawing  is  taught 
la  16  of  these  schools,  vocal  music  in  16,  and  instrumental  music  in  18.  Chemical 
Ubofitories  are  reported  by  13,  apparatus  for  the  iUustration  of  natural  philosophy  by 
^  and  libraries  of  50  to  4,000  volumes  by  20. 

PREPARATORY  SCHOOLS. 

Five  preparatory  schools  report  41  teachers  and  418  students.  There  were  378  pre- 
pving  n>r  a  dassioal  and  40  for  a  scientific  course.  Two  report  chemical  laboratoi  ies, 
Spbkieopbical  apparatus  and  gymnasiums,  and  all  report  libraries  having  from  100  to 
Mm  volumes,  and  aggregating  6,600. 

BUSINESS  COLLEGE. 

Abvsiness  college  in  Manchester,  with  3  teachers,  reports  1.33  pupils,  studying  the 
*MHKm  English  branches,  commercial  correspondence,  penmanship,  book-i£eeping» 
^■ikiog, andcommercial  law. 
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SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 


D&RTMOCTH  COLLEGE. 


The  5  departments  of  this  college,  namely,  academical,  scientific,  affricnltoral,  engi- 
neering, and  medical,  are  so  constituted  and  connected  as  to  secore  tor  each,  as  for  is 
may  be,  all  the  advantages  of  the  institution,  and  to  insure,  with  diversity  and  distinct- 
ness, a  desirable  unity.  While  the  college  adheres  in  general  to  the  idea  of  a  settled 
and  well  balanced  curriculum,  it  admits,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  elective  principle. 
There  is  a  choice,  on  entering,  between  the  3  undergraduate  departments,  academical, 
scientific,  and  agricultural ;  and  in  each  of  these  departments  a  partial  course  may  be 
taken,  embracing  two,  at  least,  of  the  prescribed  studies,  and  securing  an  appropriate 
testimonial.  In  the  scientific  department  there  is  a  choice  in  the  last  year,  and  in  the 
affrioultoral  department  in  the  last  two  years,  between  different  courses.  There  are, 
aSaOf  a  number  of  options  between  particular  studies. 

The  equipment  oi  the  observatory,  through  the  liberality  of  the  friends  of  the  insti- 
tution and  of  science,  has  recently  been  greatly  improved.  Considerable  additions  have 
also  been  made  to  the  museum  of  geology  and  natural  history.  The  gymnasium  has 
the  most  approved  apparatus  and  furniture.  The  students  attend  regular  exercise 
under  an  instructor,  and  at  other  times  the  building  is  open  for  yoluntary  practice. 
Large  additions  have  been  made  of  late  to  the  means  of  assisting  indigent  and  worthy 
students.  Aid  is  mainly  given  in  the  form  of  scholarships,  usually  of  |70  annually, 
though  in  some  oases  the  amount  is  inoreaaed  to  $100. — (College  catalogue,  1876-77.) 

NEW  ENGLAND  UNIVERSITT  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES. 

Of  this  institution,  ''chartered  by  the  State  of  New  Hampshire,"  in  respect  to  which 
a  plan  was  presented  in  the  Report  for  1875,  nothing  further  has  been  heard. 

COLTJSaES  FOR  WOMEN. 

Three  colleges  for  women,  all  authorized  to  oonfer  degrees,  report  34  teacheiB  and 
270  students,  of  whom  143  were  pursuing  preparatory  studies ;  9i  were  in  regular,  20 
in  partial,  and  15  in  post  graduate  cooises.  All  have  libraries,  the  aggregate  number 
of  volumes  in  them  being  2,350.  Music,  vocal  and  instrumental,  and  drawing  and 
painting  are  taught  in  ul ;  French  and  German  in  2,  and  Italian  in  1.  Chemical 
apparatus  and  that  for  the  illustration  of  natural  philosophy  are  reported  by  aU ;  1  has 
a  natural  history  museum^  and  2,  galleries  of  art. 

StaiMUx  of  Dartmouth  College,  1876. 
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SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENCE. 

The  New  Hampehire  College  of  Jgrioulture  and  (he  Mechanic  Arte  was  established  in 
1866  as  a  department  of  Dartmouth  College.  The  course  of  instruction,  as  at  present 
arranged,  embraces  three  years,  and  leads  to  the  degree  of  Sc  B.  During  the  first 
year  lul  pursue  the  same  studies,  but  at  the  beginning  of  the  second,  students  are  re- 
quired to  select  either  the  special  course  of  agriculture  or  that  of  the  mechanic  arts. 
The  requirements  for  admission  embrace,  at  present,  only  the  studies  pursued  in  the 
common  schools.    There  are  12  free  scholarships,  one  for  each  senatorial  district,  oover- 
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ing  the  obarse  for  tnition.  Soholaisbips  baye  alflo  been  established  by  Hon.  John 
Conant,  nombering  one  for  each  town  in  Cbesbire  Connty.  There  are  also  other  schol- 
anhips  available  to  stadentt  from  anv  part  of  the  State.  A  yalnable  tract  of  1G5  acres 
of  land  has  been  secnred  for  an  experimental  farm  by  the  mnnificenoe  of  John  Conant, 
of  Ja^ey.  The  college  has  also  recently  pprchased  200  acres  of  woodland  adjoining  the 
fiurm.— (bartmonth  Col1e|^  catalogne,  187&-^7.)  ' 

Tha^  School  for  Civil  &gineering. — This  department  of  Dartmouth  College  was  estab- 
liahed  throogh  the  generosity  of  General  SyiTanns  Thayer,  who  gave  |70,000  for  the 
pvpose.  The  coarse  is  essentially  a  post  gradnate  one.  The  design  is  to  give  thoroogh 
and  sjstematio  instmotion  in  fnnaamental  principles  Mid  <^rations  pertaining  to  the 
principal  brancbes  of  the  science;  without  aiming  to  give  in  detail  a  technical  knowl- 
edge of  each. — (College  catalogue,  1876-^.) 

MEDICINE. 

The  medical  department  of  Dartmouth  Colle^  proTides  a  3  years'  course  of  study. 
Applicants  for  amission,  unless  already  matriculants  of  Dartmouth,  or  graduates  of 
fome  reputable  college,  academy,  or  higb  school,  are  examined  as  to  their  fitness  to 
sppndate  the  study  of  medicine.  The  building  belonging  to  this  department  has  been 
rat  in  th(m>ugb  repair  throughout.  New  museums  of  anatomy  and  materia  medica  have 
DMO  fbmished ;  ano  microscopes,  and  an  extensive  collection  of  microscopical  nrepara- 
tioDi,  rendering  the  appliances  for  illustration  ample.— (College  catalogue,  1876-77.) 

StaUaiicB  ofichooUfor  80ientifio  and  prof  esHonal  inatruoHonf  1876. 
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EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTION. 


STATB  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

Hits  association  was  organized  in  1854  hy  about  100  of  the  teachers  of  the  State 
iiMDbled  at  Concord.  For  the  first  years  of  its  existence  the  association  held  two 
Meetings  annually  in  different  sections  of  the  State.  Later  only  one  meeting  has  been 
bdd  annaally,  each  continuing  for  two  or  three  days.  At  these  meetings  literary 
«am  aie  read,  and  yarious  practical  educational  subjects  discussed.  They  have  ex- 
«tea  a  great  and  fiftvorable  influence  upon  educational  prosress  in  the  State.  At  these 
Metbgs  was  first  agitated  the  progressive  legislation  of  the  State  relating  to  schools, 
«eh  as  the  establishment  of  the  office  of  State  superintendent,  of  State  teachers'  insti- 
tite^«td,the  State  normal  schooL— (Beport  of  the  State  superintendent,  1875-76,  pp. 
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OBITUARY  RECORD. 

PROFESSOR  B.  W.  DDfOKD. 

Prof.  Ezekiel  Webster  Dimond,  bom  in  Warren,  New  Hampshire,  Angast  7, 1836, 
died  from  disease  of  the  brain  at  Dartmouth  College,  Hanover,  N.  H..  Joly  6, 1876. 
Left  at  an  early  age  an  orphan,  with  bat  slender  means^  Mr.  Dimond  laiMirioasly  pre- 
pared himself  for  college,  and,  teaching  daring  both  his  preparatory  and  collegiate 
coarse,  graduated  at  Middlebary  College,  Vt.,  in  1865.  The  aatamn  of  that  year  was 
spent  m  giving  instraction  at  the  Methodist  Seminary,  Springfield,  Vt. ;  the  next  year, 
in  studying  natural  science  under  Prot  Agassiz.  at  Cambridge,  Maas.,  till  the  summer; 
after  which  he  engaged  in  lecturing  on  chemistry  at  different  seminaries  for  young 
ladies,  in  Worcester  and  elsewhere.  In  1867  he  published  a  work  evincive  of  consider- 
able scientific  ability  on  "  The  chemistry  of  combustion ''  as  applied  to  the  economy  of 
fuel,  with  special  reference  to  the  construction  of  fire  chambers  for  steam  boilers.  The 
reputation  as  a  scientist  and  teacher  which  by  this  time  he  had  acquired,  obtained  for 
him,  in  1868,  the  senior  professorship  in  the  New  Hampshire  State  Agricultural  College, 
at  Hanover,  with  the  professorship  of  chemistry  in  Dartmouth  College.  Spending  some 
months  abroad  in  preparation  for  the  duties  of  these  poster  he  entered  with  zeaS.  upon 
those  dnties,  and  continued  the  industrious  prosecution  of  them  to  the  dose.  A  man 
of  excellent  natural  abilities,  of  untiring  energy,  of  genial  and  generous  spirit,  ancl  of 
unflag^ins  devotion  to  his  work,  his  lal^rs  both  as  an  instructor  and  a  manager,  espe- 
cially in  the  agricultural  department,  are  said  to  have  been  ver^  viUuable.  Freeident 
Smith,  in  a  memorial  notice  of  him,  at  the  opening  of  the  session  subseqnent  to  his 
death,  gave  him  the  high  praise  of  being  one  of  the  most  self-sacrificing  men  he  had 
ever  known,  and  one,  too,  of  the  kindeBt.---(The  Dartmouth,  September  7, 187^  pp.  7-9.) 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hod.  Cbablbs  A.  Downs,  8iat»  n^parinemdml  «fpuNie  inttructUm,  dmeord. 

(Temif  1878  to  1878.] 
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NEW  JERSEY. 

STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


1874-^5. 


1975-76. 


Inoreaee. 


Decrease. 


POFUIAIION  AND  ATTENDAKCK. 

Chadren  between  5  and  18 

Enrolment  in  the  public  schools 

Ayerage  attendance  in  these  schools , 

Nnmber  pablio  schools  conld  seat 

Nomber  m  private  schools 

Number  attending  no  school 

Percentage  attending  public  schools 

Percentage  attending  private  schools. .... 

Percentage  attending  no  school 

Percentage  schools  could  accommodate . . . 

TBACHBBS  Ain>  TUBIB  PAY. 

Nnmber  of  male  teachers  in  public  schools 
Nnmber  of  female  teachers  in  public  schools 
A?erage  salary  paid  male  teachers  a  month 
Average  salary  paid  female  teachers  a  month 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AND  PBOPERTT. 

Number  of  school  districts .*.... 

Number  of  school  buildings 

Namber  of  school  departments 

Nnmber   of    undenonunational    private 

Mbools. 
Nnmber  of  denominational  private  schools 
I>iatnote  in  which  school-houses  are  very 

l^utrkts  in  which  school-houses  are  poor . 

IMstricts  in  which  school-houses  are  me- 
dium. 

I'jstrlets  in  which  school-houses  are  good. 

Districts  in  which  school-houses  are  very 
good. 

New  bouses  erected. ••• 

Hefomishedor  remodelled 

Districts  without  school-houses 

fioildings  valued  at  $100  or  lees 

Buildings  valued  hetween  $100  and  $500.. 

Buildings  valued  between  $500  and  |1,000. 

Buildings  valued  between  $1,000  and  $5,000 

Boildingsvalnedbetween$5,000and  $10,000 

BnildinKs  valued  between  $10,000  and 


Dgs  valued  above  $20,000 

Avoage  value  of  school-houses  outside  of 

etties. 
Average  value  including  those  of  dtiee. .. 
Total  valuation  of  school  property 


IKCOMB  AND  EZFENDTTURB. 


BeeeiptB. 

From  State  tax 

Fronloealtaz 

I'VoB  permanent  fund .... 
From  oHier  acmroes 


Total  receipts . 


313,694 

191,731 

98,089 

172,906 

42,434 

76,168 

62 

13 

25 

56 


946 

2,307 

$67  65 

37  75 


1,371 

1.539 

2,948 

240 

106 
101 

116 
285 

473 
372 

40 

73 

24 

38 

339 

387 

557 

94 


72 
$2,142 

4,085 
6,287,267 


$1,298,579 

941,117 

31,769 

40.000 

2,311,465 


314,826 

196,252 

103,520 

179,711 

41,964 

73,733 

70 

09 

21 

68 


978 

2,306 

$66  42 

37  39 


1,368 

1,532 

3,046 

2:^ 

103 
75 

102 


490 
451 

47 

66 
5 

20 
294 
389 
581 
117 

51 

80 
$2,238 

4,209 
6,449,516 


$1,285,462 

759,305 

70,524 

39,125 

2,154,416 


2,132 
4,521 
5,431 
6,805 


08 


12 


98 


470 
2,435 

^""oi 

04 


1 
$1  23 


17 
79 


14 
26 


7 
19 
18 
45 


24 
23 


124 
2,249 


$38,755 


$13,117 
181,812 

875 

157,049 
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StatUiieal  summary  —  ContiDaed. 


1874-*75. 

1875-76. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

ExpenditurcB. 

For  sites,  buildings,  and  fumitare 

For  libraries  and  apparatos 

$548,869 

750 

28,770 

1,731,816 

30,780 

$407,763 

2,175 

36,950 

1,511,701 

195,622 

$141, 101 

$1,425 
8,180 

'i65,'042' 

For  siJaries  of  saperintendents. 

For  salaries  of  teachers 

220,115 

Total  expenditure  for  public  schools 

2,340,985 

2,154,416 

186,569 

(Report  of  State  Superintendent  E.  A.  Apgar  for  1875-76,  pp.  8,  9,  and  return  to 
Bureau  of  Education.) 

•     HISTORICAL  SKETCH  OF  THE  STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

AXTTHOBITIEfl. 

Sketch  by  Hon.  Ellis  A.  Apg^,  prepared  for  Kiddle  and  Schem's  Educatioa^l 
Encyclopedia ;  Nixon's  edition  ot  Elmbr^  Digest  of  the  Laws  of  New  Jersey :  Statate 
Laws,  from  1824  to  1874. 

FIRST  lATINO  OV  FOUNDATIONS. 

The  Dutch  and  Swedes  and  Finns,  who  were  the  earliest  colonists  of  what  is  now 
New  Jersey,  left  little  trace  behind  them  of  efforts  for  the  education  of  their  cbildreii. 
The  Presbyterians,  Independents,  and  English  ^Uends,  by  whom  these  first  settlers 
were  succeeded,  did  much  in  this  direction,  under  the  authority  of  their  several  relig- 
ious organizations.  The  school-house  was  the  general  attendant  of  the  place  of  wor- 
ship, and  ttie  schoolmaster  was  quite  frequently  the  appointee  of  the  church  session  or 
of  the  meetings  of  the  Friends.  The  latter  appear  to  have  been  the  first  to  lay  the 
basis  of  a  settled  ftind  for  education  by  dedicating  to  this  purpose  In  1683  the  proceeds 
of  the  sale  or  lease  of  a  valuable  island  in  the  Delaware.  And  while  the  whole  Stat-e 
was  under  them  as  its  ''proprietors,''  the  first  New  Jersey  law  for  the  establishment  of 
schools  was  passed  by  their  general  assembly  at  Perth  Amboy,  October  12, 1693.  This 
enacted  that  the  inhabitants  of  any  town  within  the  province;  under  warrant  of  a  Jos- 
tioe  of  the  peace  of  the  county,  might  meet  when  they  should  think  fit,  and  make 
choice  of  three  men  of  the  town  "  to  make  a  rate  for  the  salary  and  maintenanoe  of  a 
schoolmaster;"  and  the  consent  and  agreement  of  the  mf^or  part  of  the  inhabitants 
to  such  a  rate  should  bind  the  remaining  part  to  pay  their  proportion  of  it,  under  pain 
of  distress  upon  their  goods  for  failure.  By  this  law,  with  only  an  amendment  looking 
to  an  annual  election  of  the  school  committee  and  to  a  central  and  convenient  location 
of  the  school-house,  schools  were  established  in  all  portions  of  the  province  where  the 
inhabitants  desired  them  and  the  population  warranted  them,  throughout  the  colonial 
times. 

BUILDING  ox  THESB  FOUNDATIONS. 

When  the  province  became,  after  the  revolutionary  war,  an  independent  State, 
a  number  of  these  schools  still  existed,  under  the  law  and  custom  of  provin<nai 
times,  though  private  schools,  sustained  by  voluntary  payment  of  tuition  fees,  had 
generally  come  to  be  the  rule.  The  free  schools,  where  they  did  exist,  lived  only  by 
permissive  action  of  the  State,  and  for  a  long  while  had  no  aid  from  her.  On  the  Oth 
of  February,  1816,  came  the  first  promise  of  an  improvement  in  this  condition  of 
affairs.  At  that  date  an  act  was  passed  directing  the  State  treasurer  to  invest  in  the 
6  per  cent,  bonds  of  the  United  States  the  sum  of  $15,000,  to  form  the  basis  of  a  State 
scnool  fond,  and  to  be  increased  at  the  end  of  every  year  by  reinvestment  of  the  in- 
terest received.  The  next  year  there  was  an  augmentation  of  the  fund  by  act  of  tiie 
legislature :  and,  interest  in  the  matter  growing  as  time  advanosd,  in  1818  the  chief 
officers  of  tne  State  government  were  made  **  trustees  for  the  control  and  management 
of  the  fund  for  the  support  of  free  schools."  The  due  control  of  it  being  thus  assured, 
the  amount  of  it  was  increased  to  $113,23a78. 

In  18(20,  following  this  provision  of  a  State  fund  fbr  free  schools,  came  another  not 
lees  important :  the  authorizing  of  the  inhabitants  of  any  township  to  raise  by  taxa- 
tion means  for  the  education  of  pauper  children  and  of  those  of  parents  too  poor  to 
pay  for  schooling.    The  designation  of  sudi  only  as  the  objects  lor  assistance  was, 
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of  oonrae,  unwise,  tending  to  degrade  the  schools  in  which  they  shonid  be  tanght,  and 
cause  these  to  be  looked  upon  as  **  paaper  schools ; "  bat  this  was  an  error  slmred  for 
the  time  with  the  greater  portion  of  the  States,  while  the  idea  of  aiding  the  poor  to 
soqoire  an  education  was  certainly  commendable. 

In  182^  Deoember  28,  provision  was  made  for  steady  increase  of  the  State  school 
fund  by  tne  addition  to  it  of  one-tenth  of  the  State  taxes  for  each  year,  and  in  1833 
the  town  meetinss  had  the  prlTilege  of  raising  money  for  the  erection  or  repair  of 
sohool-hoiisee  added  to  that  of  raising  it  for  the  edncation  of  poor  children. 

An  eztensiye  inyestigation  made  in  this  same  year  having  shown  that  one-third  of 
the  children  of  the  State  were  growing  np  without  any  education,  the  legislature  was 
awakened  to  some  conception  of  its  duty,  and  passed  in  1829  the  first  comprehensive 
State  school  law.  Its  provisions  were  that  there  should  be  in  each  township  an  eleo- 
tioa  of  a  school  committee,  whose  duties  should  be  to  divide  the  township  into  con- 
venient school  districts;  to  examine  and  license  teachers  for  the  schools;  to  visit 
thsss,  at  least  every  six  months,  with  a  view  to  inspection  of  their  working  and  condi- 
tioD;  to  make  report  of  that  condition  to  the  annual  town  meeting;  and  to  have  thia 
leport  sent  to  the  goTemor,  to  be  laid  before  the  legislature.  On  the  division  of  the 
township  into  distnets  they  were  to  call  annual  district  meetings,  at  which  should  be 
ohosen  tiiree  trustees,  who  were  to  provide  for  their  ren>ective  districts  suitable  school- 
booses,  detomine  how  many  months  the  school  should  be  kept  open,  and  make  a  list 
of  the  children  in  the  district  between  4  and  16  years  of  age,  which  list  should  be  the 
basis  for  tlie  apportionment  of  the  public  school  money.  This  school  money,  $20,000 
sonnally  for  the  whole  State,  was  to  be  divided  amons  the  counties  in  proportion  to 
tiie  amount  of  taxes  paid  by  each,  and  among  the  school  districts  in  proportion  to 
their  school  population. 

A  SKT-BACK. 

Ih  1831,  February  16,  through  the  influence  of  the  friends  of  private  and  church 
Nhods^  this  newly  establishedschool  system  was  abolished,  and  a  law  enacted  for  the 
limitation  of  the  State  appropriation  to  the  edncation  of  poor  children  alone,  and  the 
diMbation  of  it  to  private  and  parochial  as  well  as  public  schools.  By  the  same  law 
distriot  boundary  lines  were  swept  away,  and  teachers  were  no  more  required  to  be 
examined. 

KKmWKD  ADVANCB. 

AH  this  vras  so  mnch  opposed  to  the  advancing  educational  sentiment  in  favor  of 
free  nnsectarian  schools  that  it  could  not  be  long  endured,  and  on  the  16th  of  January, 
1838,  a  ci^ed  convention  of  the  friends  of  such  schools  met  at  Trenton,  and,  after  due 
debate  of  the  whole  subject,  appointed  a  committee  to  issue  an  address  to  the  people 
of  the  State.  This  drew  forth  such  a  demonstration  in  favor  of  public  schools  free 
from  aU  denominationflkl  control  that  the  legislature,  March  1, 1838,  repealed  the  act  of 
I'Sl,  and  restored  the  main  features  of  that  of  1829,  with  some  improvements.  The 
division  of  the  State  into  school  districts  was  renewed,  and  so  was  the  distribution  of 
tbe  public  monej  to  the  districts  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  schools  alone.  The  ex- 
amination and  licensing  of  teachers,  as  a  necessary  preliminary  to  their  engagement  in 
sU  sehools  aided  by  the  State,  was  restored ;  and  while  making  these  restorations 
the  o^portnnitv  was  seized  to  engraft  upon  the  school  system  seme  better  features 
tban  11  had  bemre  possessed.  Thus  the  State  appropriation  was  raised  fh>m  $20,000  to 
$^,000  annually ;  the  minimum  school  age  fh>m  4  to  5  years ;  the  examination  of 
teachers,  from  the  occasional  work  of  a  township  school  committee  to  the  regular  one 
of  a  county  board  of  examination ;  townships  were  called  on  to  meet  the  State  appro- 
priation for  the  schools  with  a  tax  levy  of  double  the  amount  of  State  money  received ; 
ftod  the  odious  mention  of  pauper  children  as  the  only  ones  entitled  to  State  aid  waa 
abandoned. 

Id  1845  came  another  mark  of  progress.  A  supplementary  school  law  was  passed, 
Uareh  1,  authorizing  the  appointment  of  a  State  saperintendent  of  public  schools  for 
the  oonnties  of  Essex  and  Fassaic,  with  libertv  for  other  counties  to  avail  themselves 
of  this  supervision,  by  resolution  of  the  boards  of  freeholders.  The  next  year,  April 
17,eame  a  more  comprehensive  law,  repealing  all  preceding  school  bills,  but  embrao- 
isg  the  best  provisions  of  each  one,  with  the  addition  of  a  general  superintendency  for 
the  whole  State  and  a  local  one  for  every  township,  the  township  superintendents  to 
Wstt  the  schools  of  their  townships  every  quarter  and  make  report  to  the  State  super- 
intendent every  year. 

In  1851  the  legislature  increased  the  State  appropriation  for  the  schools  to  $40,000, 
this  to  be  annuiuly  ap^rtioned  among  the  counties  in  proportion  to  their  popnlaiion, 
iad  among  the  townships  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  children  of  school  age,  (now 
5  to  18,)  the  local  tax  for  school  purposes  in  townships  being  limited  to  |3  annually  for 
•very  child  of  such  age. 

A  COMPLETED  8T8TEM. 

As  a  means  of  improving  the  teaching  force  and  giving  it  a  special  training  for  ita 
▼ock,  taMhen^  institutee,  with  |100  appropriation  to  each,  were  anihorixed  March  3^ 
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1854,  and  a  State  normal  Rchool  Febrnary  9, 1855 ;  wbile,  as  a  fnrtber  enoonragement 
to  pnblio  edacation,  tbe  annual  State  allowance  for  tbe  scbools  was  raised  in  1858  itom 
f40.000  to  $80,000. 

Here  matters  rested  till  tbe  conclusion  of  tbe  civil  war,  wbicb  tasked  tbe  resonroes 
of  tbe  States  in  general  too  beavily  for  macb  improvement.  Tbat  ended,  a  new  era  in 
educational  affairs  bef^an.  A  State  board  of  education,  consisting  of  tbe  governor  and 
cbief  oflQcers  of  state,  witb  tbe  trustees  and  treasurer  of  tbe  normal  scbool,  was  in 
1866  put  in  obarge  of  tbe  scbool  system,  tbe  State  superintendent  tbencefortb  being  its 
secretaiy.  To  correspond  witb  tbis  great  cbange  and  meet  tbe  advanced  requirements 
of  tbe  time,  a  revised  scbool  law  was  passed  March  21, 1867,  tbe  powers  of  tbe  State 
board  and  State  superintendent  being  defined,  county  superintendents  coming  in  place 
of  townsbip  ones;  and  State,  county,  and  city  boards  oi  examination  were  provided 
for,  witbont  a  certificate  from  one  of  wbicb  no  teacber  in  a  public  scbool  should  be 
entitled  to  any  salary.  Tbe  district  trustees  of  a  township  were  al§o  constituted  a 
townsbip  board  of  trustees,  subject  to  be  called  together  by  the  county  superintendent 
for  consultation  and  advice  witb  reference  to  school  management.  The  State  allow- 
ance for  public  schools  was  made  $100,000  instead  of  $80,000,  and  the  limitation  of  the 
district  tax  to  $3  per  child  was  taken  off. 

Tbe  law  has,  as  to  these  things,  remained  substantially  tbe  same  till  now ;  but  in 
1871,  April  6,  there  was  an  amendment  making  tbe  public  schools  entirely  free,  and 
providing  for  a  State  tax  of  two  mills  on  the  dollar  to  enable  them  to  be  held  as  aach 
for  9  months  in  the  year,  with  an  allowance  of  an  additional  township  tax  for  thispnr- 
pose  if  it  should  be  necessary.  In  1874,  too,  a  law  was  passed  requiring  all  persons 
having  charge  of  children  between  8  and  13  years  of  afi^e  to  have  them  instructed  in 
some  way  for  at  least  12  weeks  in  each  year,  6  of  which  weeks  must  be  consecutive. 
The  next  year  tbis  was  improved  in  several  particulars,  tending  to  give  it  greater  effi- 
^ency  than  has  generally  been  secured  by  such  laws  in  tbe  United  States. 

ADMINISTRATION. 

As  may  be  seen,  the  administration  at  the  outset  was  entirely  local ;  State  aid  bemn 
to  be  provided  for  in  1816,  State  government  and  supervision  in  1845,  the  full  union 
of  the  two  in  1846 1  and  this  was  improved  and  brought  to  something  like  its  preeent 
measure  of  perfection  in  1867,  when  county  superintendence  was  brought  in. 

The  State  superintendents  under  the  laws  of  1845  and  1846  were  Theodore  F.  Kins, 
1845-^52 ;  John  H.  Phillips,  185^60 ;  Frederick  W.  Bicord,  186a-'64 ;  and  Caleb  M.  Har- 
risen,  1864.  Under  the  laws  of  1866  and  1867,  by  which  the  secretary  of  the  State  board 
of  education  is  ex  officio  State  superintendent,  the  preeent  incumbent,  Hon.  Ellis  A. 
Apgar,  has  held  the  office  by  successive  elections  for  terms  of  three  years  to  tbe  pres- 
ent time. 

ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION. 

DIMDOSHBD  RB80URCB8. 

Referring  to  the  fact  tbat  the  amount  set  apart  for  all  school  purposes  in  1875-'76  was 
much  less  than  in  1874-75,  Superintendent  Apgar  says  tbat  the  districts  not  entitled  to 
a  definite  sum  must,  in  consequence,  receive  much  less  per  child  than  formerly.  The  per 
capita  apportionment  must  be  $4.24  instead  of  $4.49.  **  This  reduction  is  due  to  two 
causes :  first,  a  decrease  of  $6,558,190  in  the  taxable  property  of  tbe  State,  maJdnf^  & 
difference  of  $13,116.38  in  tbe  amount  derived  from  the  two-mill  tax :  and,  secondly,  i^ 
large  increase  (14,694)  in  tbe  school  census  upon  which  the  apportionment  is  baaed. 
The  aggregate  reduction  per  child  to  large  districts  and  to  those  having  less  than  forty- 
five  cbudren  amopnts  to  from  50  to  60  cents.  This  is  greatly  to  be  regretted,  and  it  ia 
feared  that  it  will  have  a  serious  effect  upon  the  schools.  Local  taxation  to  supple- 
ment the  deficiency  must  be  resorted  to,  or  the  terms  during  which  the  schools  are 
ordinarily  kept  open  must  be  shortened.  It  is  hoped  tbat  tbe  people  will  raise  by  dis- 
trict tax  tbe  amount  needed  to  keep  the  schools  up  to  their  previous  standing  both  iix 
length  of  terms  and  general  efficiency.'' —  (State  report  for  1875-76,  p.  10.) 

UkRGB  ATTENDANCE  ON  THE  SCHOOLS. 

The  total  enrolment  for  1875-76  increased  8  per  cent,  over  that  for  1874-75,  and  Iho 
attendance  upon  public  and  private  schools  amounted  to  79  per  cent,  of  the  wholo 
school  population.  Nearly  all  the  children  between  7  and  16  are  believed  to  have  at- 
tended school  during  some  part  of  tbe  year. 

The  increase  in  enrolment  and  average  attendance  is  looked  on  by  the  super'ntendent* 
as  highly  gratifying.  Though  tbe  number  of  scbool  age  increased  but  2,132,  tbe  en« 
rolment  in  the  public  schools  increased  4,521,  and  the  average  attendance  5,431.  Tho 
number  attending  no  school  diminished  2,435. — (State  report,  pp.  13, 14.) 

GOOD  SCHOOLS  THBOUGH  GOOD  TEACHEBS. 

The  qualifications  of  teachers  affect  so  greatly  tbe  character  of  schools  tbat  it  ia 
always  pleasant  to  find  evidence  of  effort  to  have  tbe  teachers  such  as  they  should  bo» 
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Id  New  Jersey  this  effort  is  apparent.  The  examioations  for  teachers'  certificates  are 
nalnlj  eondocted  by  coanty  fx>ards,  composed  of  the  ooanty  saperintendent  and  of 
itst  grade  teachers  chosen  by  him ;  and  as  the  connty  superintendent  is  selected  by 
the  State  board  on  ite  ground  of  capacity  and  not  of  politics,  and  has  to  stand  the 
tesi  of  acceptance  or  rejection  by  the  connty  freeholders,  the  examinations  are  eener- 
tllv  real  trials  of  qnalification,  not  being  mere  formalties.  As  a  conseqnence  of  this, 
only  70  men  and  42  women  received  first  grade  connty  certificates  during  the  past 
year ;  134  men  and  119  women  second  grade  ones;  tan  the  greater  part  of  the  examined 
candidates,  596  men  and  1,161  women,  having  to  content  themselves  with  third  grade 
onei,  while  713  applicants  fi&yed  to  pass  at  aU.  This  aognrs  well  for  the  future  of  the 
•ebools,  for  incapable  teachers  only  spoil  their  pupils.— (Report,  p.  11.) 

WHAT  THB  CENTENNIAL  SHOWED. 

It  is  pretty  fair  evidence  of  the  good  discipline  of  the  New  Jersey  schools,  that 
besides  "Z  colleges  and  33  private  schools,  1,184  ungraded  public  schools  in  the  State, 
with  230  graded  schools  and  8  high  schools,  contributed  to  the  educational  exhibit  ac 
the  Centennial ;  only  120  of  the  public  schools  Ruling  to  represent  themselves,  and  only 
5  per  cent,  of  the  teachers  abstaining 'from  participation.  The  number  of  pupils  who 
burnished  work  was  about  14,000 ;  the  number  of  specimens  of  all  kinds  and  from  all 
KNirees  placed  in  the  school  exhibit  of  the  State,  17,662. 

Tbe  eoaraoter  and  extent  of  the  studies  pursued  were  shown  from  the  fact  that  the 
exhibit  made  consisted  of  drawings,  maps,  mathematical  operations,  penmanship, 
giammatieal  analysis,  composition,  and  primary  work,  besides  herbaria,  mineralogicau 
sod  soological  specimens,  chemicid  products,  crayon  portraits,  water  color  sketches  of 
New  Jersey  birds,  and  various  mechanical  contrivances,  all  from  the  pupils  of  the 
sebools. 

The  general  thoroughness  of  the  instruction  given  was  evinced  in  the  great  com- 
pletooeea  of  the  work  presented  and  its  high  excellence  in  most  respects.  In  map 
dnwing  and  penmanship  a  rank  beyond  that  of  many  States  and  up  to  that  of  the 
very  beet  was  confessedly  attained.  In  mathematics,  composition,  and  grammar,  the 
Bopeiintendent  holds  that  ''the  exhibit  was  equal  to  that  from  other  States,  excepting 
a  hmited  amount  fhmished  by  the  high  schools  in  a  few  of  the  larger  cities  of  the 
eoon^.''  In  artistic  drawing  it  is  admitted  that  Massachusetts  made  the  best  display, 
bat  Mr.  Apgar  thinks  that  with  the  other  States  New  Jersey  fairly  held  her  own ; 
while  as  to  the  general  completeness  of  her  educational  collection  he  cites  testimony 
from  tbe  American  Bookseller,  Pennsylvania  School  Journal,  and  New  York  Tribune, 
to  ihow  that  in  this  respect  she  stood  among  the  first  if  not  herself  the  very  first. 
Coanty  and  city  superintendents,  teachers,  and  pupils,  all  seem  to  have  labored  with 
great  onanimity  to  secure  the  results  obtained 

The  exhibit,  as  a  whole,  will  be  preserved  in  a  room  at  the  State-house,  and  will 
ionn  the  basis  of  a  growing  museum  of  school  work,  all  meritorious  work  being 
reeeivabls  at  any  time,  that  there  may  be  a  constant  stimulus  to  excellence. — (State 
r^ort,  pp.  21-28.) 

KINDERGARIEN. 

Of  these  happy  combinations  of  domestic  freedom  and  school  training  and  instruo- 
tioQ,  10  make  report  of  themselves  for  the  year  past,  all  speaking  in  high  terms  of  the 
effwt  of  the  training  in  securing  habits  of  attention,  order,  quick  perception,  and 
nady  sobmissicln  to  mild  discipline.  Of  the  10  reporting  schools,  one  seems  to  embrace 
two  departments,  a  German  and  an  English,  under  the  same  teachers.  Another  in 
the  same  city,  Newark,  is  not  heard  from.  One  existing  last  year  at  Hackonsack  does 
■oc  report  itself,  and  another  at  Plainfield ;  a  preparatory  department  of  still  another 
•ehool  has  been  given  up.  For  further  particulars  see  Table  V,  in  appendix. — (Returns 
to  Borean  of  Education  for  1875-76.) 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS 

CAMDEN. 

OJfaert. — A  board  of  education  and  city  superintendent  of  public  schools. 

^Katisttef.— Estimated  population,  40,000;  children  of  school  age,  10,842;  enrolled  in 
pablie  schools,  5,270 ;  in  private  and  parochial,  1,200;  average  attendance  in  public 
sahoola,  4,039;  that  in  otbers  not  given.  Teachers  in  public  schools,  103;  wages  of 
tiMse,  |350  to  $1,600  for  primary  and  grammar  schools.  No  high  school  existent. 
SaUuy  of  superintendent,  |1,084.  Receipts  for  public  schools,  $86,751 ;  expenditures, 
186,363;  average  expense  per  capita,  based  on  averajy^e  daily  attendance,  117.23. 

It  appears  that  evening  schools  have  been  maintained,  but  there  are  no  statistics  of 
ttem  except  the  wages  paid  teachers,  $30  to  $40  a  month.— (Return  to  Bureau  of  Edu- 
catkm  from  Superintendent  H.  L.  BonsaU,  for  1875-'76.) 

ELI21ABBTH. 

Ot^etrt. — ^A  board  of  education  and  city  superintendent  of  schools. 

SkMgOoifw  1875-76.— Population,  25,000 ;  children  of  school  age,  6,617 ;  enroUed  ia 
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pablio  schools,  4,547 ;  in  private  and  parochial,  1,800.  Average  attendance  in  pablio 
schools,  2,298;  in  private  and  parochial,  1,779.  Teachers  employed  in  public  schools, 
59 ;  in  private  and  parochial,  62.  Salaries  of  teachers  in  pnblic  schools,  $350  to  $1,600, 
the  latter  for  principal  of  high  school ;  salary  of  superintendent,  |500.  Receipts  for 
pnblic  schools,  $43,621 ;  expenditures,  $41,9d6.  Average  expense  per  capita,  based  on 
average  daily  attendance,  1 18.07. 

jVo^.— Two  evening  schools  have  been  maintained,  enrolling  561  male  pnpils,  and 
^  females,  under  3  m^e  and  7  female  teachers.    Total  average  attendance,  215. 

The  superintendent  says  that,  notwithstanding  a  decrease  of  328  in  the  number  of 
children  of  school  age,  the  enrolment  in  the  oi^  schopls  was  646  greater  than  in 
1874-75.  The  average  daily  attendance  has  not  increased  in  the  same  proportion,  the 
advance  in  this  having  been  11  per  cent,  against  20  per  cent,  advance  in  enrolment. — 
<Report  of  State  superintendent,  pp.  3  and  4  of  appendix,  and  return  from  Superin- 
tendent E.  D.  Smith.) 

JERSBT  CITT. 

Offioen, — ^A  board  of  education  and  city  superintendent  of  public  schools. 

iSta(M<ic9.— Estimated  population,  120,000;  children  of  school  age,  38,068;  enrolled 
in  public  schools,  19,463 ;  in  private  and  parochial,  8,000 ;  avera^re  attendieuioe  in  pablio 
schools,  10,05a  Teachers  in  public  schools,  273 :  wages  of  the6e,^360  to  |3,00a  Salary 
«f  superintendent,  $3,500.  Reoeints  for  city  scnools,  $^,514 ;  expenditoresy  $225,982. 
Average  expense  per  capita,  basea  on  average  daily  attendance,  $21.27. 

NoteB. — ^The  grades  are  primary,  grammar,  and  high.  No  dtv  evening  sohooU  Are 
mentioned ;  but  there  appears  to  be  a  city  normal  school,  as  salanes  of  teachers  in  snoh 
are  given,  though  no  other  statistics  of  it  appear.~(Return  for  1875-76  from  Superin- 
tendent Dickinson  to  Bureau  of  Education.) 

NSWARK. 

(>0lo0rt.— A  board  of  education  of  30  members,  2  for  each  ward,  and  a  city  superinteiid- 
ent  of  schools. 

StaiUHosfar  1875-76.— Population  about  120,000;  children  of  school  a^  37,206; 
enrolled  in  public  schools,  17,356 ;  in  private  and  parochial,  7,378 ;  average  daily  attend- 
ance in  the  public  scboola,  10,933 :  number  of  teachers  in  these,  28SL  Wages  of  teaohers, 
in  primary  schools,  $300  to  $1,200;  in  grammar  schools,  $425  to  $2,000;  in  high  school, 
$8(>0  to  $2,400.  Salary  of  the  superintendent,  $2,500.  Receipts  for  public  sohoola, 
"  )3.  Expense  per  capita  based  on  avera^dMlyattendaDo«y 
,  with  4  teachers  and  135  pupils,  has  been  conducted  dar- 
hools.  with  36  teachers  and  1,479  enrolled  schcdara,  also 
apl>ear. '  The'  city  hi^h  school  haa  5  male  and  7  female  teachers,  with  176  male  and 
278  female  pupUs  on  its  rolls;  average  attendance,  342. 

Notes. —  Music  appears  to  have  been  taught  bj^  a  special  teacher  or  teachers  at  a  sal- 
«Ty  of  $1,500 ;  but  there  is  no  mention  of  special  instruction  in  drawing  or  penmanship. 
The  superintendent  says  that  the  school  accommodations  do  not  keep  pace  with  tM 
increase  of  the  school  population.  Much  as  they  have  been  needed  there  have  been  no 
new  school-houses  built  during  the  year.  A  large  number  of  children,  probably  in 
eome  measure  from  this  cause,  attend  no  school ;  but  from  those  reported  as  non- 
attendants,  12,742,  about  3,000  must  be  deducted  for  the  number  between  5  and  6  years 
old,  who  are  not  admitted  to  the  public  schools,  and  perhaps  6,000  more  for  those  over 
15,  who  are  irresular  in  their  attendance. 

As  evidence  of  improvement  in  the  instruction  given,  it  may  be  noted  that  there  was 
a  larger  proportionate  number  of  successful  applicants  for  admissioq  to  the  high  school, 
and  also  a  decided  improvement  in  the  general  appearance  of  the  papers  presented. — 
(Return  to  Bureau  of  Education,  and  report  of  bupermtendent  Sears,  in  State  re- 
port, pp.  10-13.) 

KEW  BRUNSWICK. 

Officers. — A  board  of  education,  and  city  superintendent  of  schools. 

StatUtioe, — Population,  about  18,000 ;  children  of  school  age,  4,956 ;  enrolled  in  pub- 
lic schools,  2,455;  in  private  and  parochial,  1.183;  average  attendance,  including  that 
on  evening  schools,  1,638.  Teachers  employea  in  public  schools,  42 ;  salaries  paid  these, 
$300  to  $1,400.  Salary  of  city  superintendent,  who  is  principal  of  all  the  public  sohoolSy 
$2,500.  Receipts  for  public  schools,  $85,610 ;  expenditures,  $85,610.  Average  expense 
per  capita,  based  on  average  daily  attendance^  $17.37. 

Notes. — An  evening  school  has  been  maintained,  with  3  male  teachers  and  1  female, 
an  enrolment  of  130  males,  and  an  average  attendance  of  95. 

The  schools  are  graded  as  primary,  grammar,  and  high,  with  a  oonrse  of  four  yean 
for  each,  and  a  steadily  increasing  proportion  of  the  pupils  is  said  to  be  passing  np  to 
the  higher  departments. 

The  attendance,  notwithstanding  a  great  prevalence  of  sickness,  is  reported  to  hare 
been  exceptionally  good,  the  percentage  in  the  hi  eh  school  and  grammar  departments 
having  been  95.5  on  the  average  enrolment,  and  that  for  all  the  schools,  93.6.    No  leas 
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$217,038;  expenditures.  $208,033.  Expense  per  capita  based  on 
$20.23.  A  city  normal  school,  with  4  teachers  and  135  pupils, 
ing  the  year ;  and  evening  schools,  with  36  teachers  and  1,4 
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than  274  pnpilB  were  present  ^yery  day  daring  the  year ;  and  of  this  nambor,  one  young 
lady,  Mary  BeMOoett,  had  completed  8  years  without  the  loss  of  a  day. 

A  great  advance  in  school  accommodation  has  been  made  by  the  erection  of  a  new 
high  school  bail  ding  in  a  healthy  location  on  the  finest  avenue  of  the  city.  In  its  con- 
stroction  great  care  was  taken  to  secure  large  isolated  rooms,  properly  lighted,  heated, 
and  ventilated ;  and,  so  far  as  a  three  months'  occupancy  can  test  a  building,  the  super- 
inteodeot  thinks  that  the  ends  aimed  at  have  been  reached.  The  building  cost  150,000, 
and  wbeo  completely  furnished  will  accommodate  750  pupils. — (Appendix  to  State  re- 
port, pp.  13, 14,  and  return  from  Saperinteudent  Pierce  for  1875-76.) 

PATERSON. 

C^beri.— A  board  of  education  of  16  members,  two  from  each  ward,  one-half  appar- 
ently going  out  each  year,  and  a  city  superintendent  of  public  schools. 

5(alw<Mt.— Estimated  present  population,  39,000 ;  children  of  school  age,  11,982 ;  en- 
rolled in  public  schools.  8,459 ;  in  private  and  parochial,  1,500;  average  attendance, 
4,143.  Teachers  in  public  schools,  102;  wages  paid  these.  $355  to  $1,425  ;  salary  of  sn- 
Mrintendent,  $2,000.  Beceipts  for  public  schools,  $93,073;  expenditures,  $92,621. 
iverage  expense  per  capita,  based  on  average  daily  attendance,  $17.97. 

3rotei.-.Music  was  taught  by  two  special  teachers  during  a  portion  of  the  year,  and 
drawing  fit>m  January.  1876.  A  city  normal  school  has  been  Kept  up,  with  4  teachers  and 
122  pnpils ;  and  firom  October  11  to  the  midwinter,  5  evening  schools,  with  21  teachers 
and  605  enrolled  scholars,  the  teachers  in  both  cases  being  of  the  regular  corps  of  city 
teachers.  There  has  also  been  a  normal  class  connectod  with  the  high  school,  the 
coarse  in  which  occupies  a  year,  and  is  meant  to  insure  a  thorough  mastery  of  the 
nibjeets  taught  in  the  primary  and  grammar  gnules,  with  skill  in  discipline,  and  im- 
proved methods  of  imparting  instruction.  This  class  is  held  to  be  a  valuable  auxiliary 
to  the  school  oys^m,  and  an  important  step  toward  securing  teachers  more  thoroughly 
trained  for  their  work  than  the  minority  of  applicants  for  po6itions.---(Beport  or  the 
board  of  education,  and  return  to  Bureau  of  Education  from  Superintendent  W.  J. 
Bogera  for  1876-76.) 

TRAININa  OF  TEACHERS. 

STATS  NOBICAL  SCHOOL,  TREMTON. 

The  state  normal  school,  established  at  Trenton  in  1855,  is  the  chief  agency  for  the 
•apply  of  well  trained  teachers  for  the  public  schools.  It  has  two  courses  of  instmc- 
tim,  one  extending  through  2  years,  the  other  through  3  years ;  the  former  termed  the 
elementary,  the  latter  the  advanced  course.  Both  indade  voMoal  music  and  drawing. 
Graduates  from  the  advanoetl  course  receive  State  certificates  of  the  second  grade, 
valid  for  7  years ;  those  from  the  elementary  course  certificates  of  the  third  grade ; 
each  entitles  the  holder  to  teach,  without  farther  examination,  in  the  public  schools 
of  the  State  for  the  period  covered  by  the  certificate. 

The  pnpils  have,  during  their  course,  the  advantage  of  observation  and  practice  in 
an  excellent  model  school,  close  beside  the  normal  school,  the  course  in  which  runs  up 
from  elementary  English  studies  to  a  fair  range  of  high  school  ones.  They  are  boarded 
«t  very  moderate  rates,  in  well  arranged  and  oomfortable  buildings  provided  by  the 
State,  qnite  near  the  school. 

The  nnmber  enrolled  in  the  year  1875-76  was  256 ;  the  average  number  in  attend* 
anoe,  205.  The  graduates  numbered  39,  of  whom  28  were  from  the  advanced  course, 
tod  11  from  the  elementary.— <B;eport  of  trustees  and  principal  for  1875-76.) 

FARNUM  FRSPARATORT  SCHOOL,  BBVKRLT. 

This  school  occupies  an  excellent  building  in  a  pleasant  village  on  the  Delaware,  10 
miles  below  Trenton.  Erected  in  1855-'56  by  a  wealthy  citizen  of  Beverly,  from  whom 
it  takes  its  name,  it  was  offered  to  the  State  for  its  normal  school.  But  that  school 
having  just  been  located  at  Trenton,  this  was  accepted  only  as  a  preparatory  schooL 
It  receives  some  aid  from  the  State  and  has  a  normal  department,  bat  its  graduates 
receive  no  diplomas,  and  are  not  authorized  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  without 
ezaaunatioQ. 

CITY  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

Normal  classes  — sometimes  composed  of  those  who  are  already  teachers,  sometimes 
of  those  who  aim  to  be  such  —  are  maintained  in  at  least  4  cities  of  the  State,  Jersey 
City,  Hoboken,  Newark,  and  Paterson.  The  first  does  not  report  the  number  of  its 
ponnal  pupils,  but,  from  the  salary  paid  its  principal  instructor,  probably  includes  in 
iti  normal  class  a  oonsiderable  number  of  its  teachers.  The  class  in  Hoboken  is  said, 
u  the  State  report,  Cp.  7  of  appendix,)  to  have  graduated  5  in  1876.  Newark  reports  135 
piipils,  under  4  teachers,  and  Paterson  122,  under  the  same  number.— (Returns  to  Bu- 
WM  of  Education  for  1875-76.) 

OTHER  MEANS  OF  TRAdlNa  TBAOHBRS. 

County  superintendents  are  required  by  the  rules  of  the  State  board  of  education  to 
^^oooiage  the  formation  and  assist  in  tlv9  management  of  county  institutes,  in  which 
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the  teachers  of  the  several  couDties  receive  instrticti<;^  as  to  methods  of  teachinis 
and  discipliDe  and  all  matters  connected  with  school  work.  From  the  pahlished  re- 
ports of  the  saperintendents  sach  institutes  seem  to  have  been  held  In  at  least  the 
ffreater  portion  of  the  counties,  and  with  much  advantage.  To  them,  in  some  cases, 
have  been  added  conuty  and  township  teachers'  associations,  one  of  these  meeting  every 
three  months,  aod  several,  in  Burlington  Coanty,  once  a  month.  In  Cumberland 
County  the  superintendent  has  endeavored  to  reach  all  the  teachers  by  publishing,  in 
the  county  papers,  a  series  of  letters,  point iug  out  practicable  means  of  improvement 
in  the  qualihcations  for  their  work ;  this  series  to  be  supplemented,  in  1676-^77,  by 
another  on  the  best  methods  of  performing  that  work. 

Educational  Journals,  of  course,  aid  much  in  this  direction,  and  a  new  one  for  the 
State,  the  New  Jersey  School  Journal,  has  been  set  on  foot  for  le77.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  Journal  may  prove  a  success. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

High  schools  in  connection  with  the  pnbllc  school  system  have  been  established  in 
Elizabeth^  Hoboken,  Jersey  City,  Newark,  New  Brunswick,  Orange,  Passaic,  Pater- 
son,  Phillipsburg,  and  Rah  way,  while  in  the  model  school  connected  with  the  State 
normal  school  at  Trenton,  high  school  studies  are  pursued  by  the  2  senior  classes.  In 
these  different  schools,  excepting  Hoboken,  from  which  no  report  has  been  received, 
there  appear  to  have  been  1,607  students  under  47  teachers,  in  courses  varying  from  2 
to  4  years.— (Returns  to  Bureau  of  Education  for  1875-76.) 

PRIVATB  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

In  7  schools  for  boys,  9  schools  for  girls,  and  20  for  both  sexes,  outside  of  the  pnblio 
school  system,  there  have  been  reported  to  this  Bureau  2,416  pupils  under  163  teachers. 
Of  these  510  are  in  classical  studies,  341  in  modem  languages,  237  preparing  for  a 
classical  course  in  coUese,  and  72  for  a  scientific  course.  Drawing  is  taught  in  16  of 
these  schools,  vocal  music  in  24,  and  instrumental  music  in  24.  Chemical  laboratories 
are  reported  by  10,  philosophical  apparatus  by  16,  and  libraries  of  75.  to  2,200  volumes 
by  16. 

PREPABATORT  SCHOOLS  AND  PREPARATORY  DEPART&nSNTS. 

Five  preparatory  schools  report  183  pupils,  nnder  31  teachers,  and  1  preparatory  de- 
partment reports  18  pnpils.  In  the  6  schools  there  were  166  pupils  preparing  for  the 
classical  course  and  35  for  the  scientific.  Three  report  chemical  laboratories,  apparatus 
for  the  illnstration  of  natural  philosophy  and  gymnasiums,  and  2,  libraries  of  50  and 
2,000  volumes. 

BUSINESS  COLLEGES. 

Three  business  colleges  report  19  teachers  and  398  students.  Two  pupils  were  study- 
ing Spanish,  7  French,  26  German.  3  telegraphy,  and  12  phonography.  All  these 
scEools  teach  the  common  English  branches  and  correspondence,  penmanship,  book- 
keeping, and  commercial  law,  2  banking  and  phonography,  and  I  telegraphy.  One 
reports  a  library  numbering  575  volumes. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES  FOR  TOUNG  MEN. 

The  College  pf  ^^^  Jersey,  at  Princeton,  more  commonly  known  as  Princeton  College, 
leads  all  the  others  in  the  State,  with  respect  alike  to  age,  accommodations,  extent,  and 
influence.  Founded  as  far  back  as  1746-'47,  by  the  Presbyterians,  who  lai^p^ely  settled 
that  portion  of  the  State,  it  has  remained  since  under  their  control,  but  it  is  open,  like 
others,  to  students  of  all  churches  or  of  none.  Its  course  is  full,  its  faculty  most 
respectable,  its  buildings  excellent|  and  its  apparatus  for  instruction  and  illnstration 
large. 

Fellowships,  worth  (600  in  some  cases,  and  $250  in  others,  reward  the  exertions  of 
specially  industrious  and  meritorious  students,  and  enable  them  to  pursue,  for  a  year 
after  graduation,  studies  supplementary  to  those  of  the  college  course.  These  studies 
may  be  prosecuted  either  at  the  college  or  elsewhere,  but  reports  of  them  must  from 
time  to  time  be  presented  to  the  faculty.  Fellows  are  now  pursuing  the  highest  stud- 
ies in  Princeton,  Oxford,  (England,)  Leipzig,  and  Berlin. 

Its  libraij  of  33,000  volumes  and  2.000  pamphlets,  increased  last  year  by  the  addition 
of  about  2,000  books  and  150  pamphlets.  It  has  two  museums  with  four  able  curators. 
Its  graduates  in  the  year  were  117,  its  bachelors  of  arts  numbering  109,  its  bachelors 
of  science,  8.  In  the  intercollegiate  contest,  January,  1877,  a  gri^uate  of  Princeton 
stood  first  in  mental  science. 

Two  new  professorships  haTe  been  established,  one  of  architecture  and  applied 
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arts,  the  other  an  a^JQDot  profesaorehip  of  mathematics  and  oiyil  eDgiDeeriug.~(Pa- 
per  of  State  sapenntendent,  catalogue  for  lti76-'77,  and  letter  of  Dr.  McCoBh,  January 

Bmtffen  College,  New  Brunswick,  (Reformed,)  stands  next  to  Prinoetou  in  age,  iuflu- 
enee,  and  reputation.  It  has  good  huildiogs  in  a  pleasant  portion  of  a  pleasant  city, 
near  the  ^reat  centres  of  population  for  the  State,  a  faculty  with  a  fair  mingling  of 
eonservative  and  progressive  elements,  and  an  official  recognition  from  both  the  Gen- 
tnl  and  State  governments  in  the  adoption  of  its  scientific  department  as  the  State 
college  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts. 

There  is  no  preparatory  department.  In  the  classical  colle^^ate  course  all  the  stud- 
ies up  to  the  close  of  the  sophomore  year  are  obligatory.  During  the  junior  and  senior 
years  some  subjects  are  required  of  all  students ;  but  several  others  are  now  made 
elective,  with  only  the  requirement  that  at  least  one  of  these  must  be  pursued. 
Thoroughness  rather  than  quantity  appears  to  be  the  rule,  though  a  considerable  range 
of  study  is  provided  for,  and  the  plan  sketched  for  going  over  this  is  a  judicious  one. 
Graduates  in  1S76 :  bachelors  of  art,  27  ;  of  science,  2. 

The  post  graduate  course,  of  which  mention  was  made  last  year,  is  fully  outlined  in 
the  catalogue  for  this  year,  and  embraces  morid  philosophy  and  evidences  of  Christian- 
ity, metaphysics,  geology  and  chemistry,  higher  mathematics,  Greek  language  and 
literature,  modem  languages,  political  and  social  science.— (Catalogue  for  187t>-77,  and 
letnm  to  Bureau  of  Education.) 

8eUm  HaU  Ck>llege,  South  Orange,  (Roman  Catholic,)  occupies  buildings  specially 
elected  for  its  use  in  1859-^60,  and,  beautifnl  itself  for  situation,  overlooks  one  of  the 
most  charming  portions  of  the  State.  Under  the  charge  of  the  Roman  Catholic  bishop 
of  Newark,  it  is  conducted  largely  by  secular  priests,  with  the  aid  of  some  lay  instruct- 
ool  Sisters  of  charity  look  auer  its  domestic  arrangements  and  care  for  such  students 
It  need  nursing.  The  course,  as  in  most  of  our  Roman  Catholic  colleges,  is  largely  pat- 
toned  on  the  South  European  plan,  paying  special  attention  to  classical  studies,  as  a 
preparation  for  professional  life,  though  training  for  scientiBc  and  commercial  pursuits 
is  not  neglected.    Health,  manners,  and  morals  are  said  to  be  carefully  attended  to. 

8L  Beiudiet^e  College,  Newark,  (Roman  Catholic,)  is  a  day  college,  conducted  bv  the 
Beoedictine  Fathers,  and  is  designed  to  give  young  men  a  classical  or  commercial  edu- 
cation, combined  with  thorough  instruction  in  Christian  doctrine,  and  strictly  Cath- 
olic discipline.  The  time  spent  at  the  college  is  entirely  devoted  to  recitation  and  in- 
itmction,  and  lessons  have  to  be  Htudied  at  nome.  French,  German,  and  drawing  are 
elsetive  studies.  For  the  benefit  of  those  not  prepared  for  the  college  classes  there  is  a 
preparatory  department.-;-^ Catalogue  for  187^76.) 

AtrUmgtofm  College,  Burlington,  (Prote6tant  Episcopal,)  having  failed  to  reach  a  real 
aoUegiate  rank  after  many  years  of  eltort,  has  been  relegated  to  the  list  of  preparatory 
lehools.    (See  Table  YU.) 

COLLEGES  FOR  WOMEN. 

Four  institutions  for  the  snoerior  instruction  of  young  women  report  for  1876  a  total 
of  49  instructors  and  381  students.  One  of  the  instructors  and  20  of  the  students  are 
io  a p^»aratory  department.  The  remaining  .361  students  are :  78  regular  collegiate,  6 
special,  and  5  post  graduate.  Throe  of  these  institutions  are  authorized  to  confer  de- 
gees.  The  courses  are  from  4  to  7  ^ears.  All  teach  vocal  and  instrumental  music, 
French,  German,  drawing,  and  painting.  Three  report  chemical  laboratories  and  ap- 
puatus  for  the  illustration  of  natural  philosophy,  and  2  a  museum  of  natural  history. 
Iliree  have  libraries  numbering  1,000, 1,200,  and  2,000  volumes  respectively. 

Staiietice  ofooUegea,  1876. 
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SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

.   SCIENTIFIC 

The  John  C.  Green  School  of  Science^  a  department  of  Princeton  College,  provides  two 
conrses  in  general  science,  one  of  4  years,  to  be  pursued  by  candidates  for  the  degree  of  B. 
S. ;  the  other,  less  determinate,  extending  into  several  special  departments,  to  be  pursued 
by  students  who  have  graduated  as  B.  A.  or  B.  S.,  and  are  candidates  for  the  decree  of 
So.  M.  There  are  also  4  elective  courses  from  the  beginning  of  the  junior  year,  and  a  de- 
partment of  civil  engineering,  the  course  in  which  is  4  years.  Arrangements  have  been 
made  for  a  department  of  architecture  connected  with  the  school  of  science,  to  com- 
meuce  with  the  session  of  1877-78. — (Catalogue  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  1876-^7.) 

The  Rutgers  Soieniifio  School,  at  New  Brunswick,  is  the  State  college  for  t^Le  benefit  of 
agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  and  presents  3  courses  of  study  :  one  in  civil  en^- 
ueering  and  mechanics,  one  in  chemistry  and  agriculture,  and  one  in  chemistry  alone. 
During  the  first  and  second  years  the  studies  of  the  two  former  courses  are  the  same, 
and  are  meant  to  form  a  complete  course  for  land  surveyors.  During  the  last  t^wo 
^ears  the  subjects  of  higher  mathematics,  mechanics,  and  engineering  in  the  engineer- 
ing course  are  replaced  in  the  agricultural  by  analytical  cnemistry,  practice  in  tlie 
laboratory,  and  agriculture. — (Report  for  1876.) 

The  Stevens  lustiiute  of  Technology,  Hoboken,  established  for  special  scientlfiio  train- 
ing, devotes  itself  particularly  to  mechanical  engineering,  in  which  it  graduated  16 
students  in  1876.  Its  course  is  4  years.  The  high  school  of  Hoboken  acts  as  a  prepara- 
tory department  to  it.  Six  students  appear  in  partial  courses;  2  in  post  graduate. — 
(Return  for  1876.) 

PROFESSIONAL. 


.  The  Theological  Seminary,  at  Princeton,  (Presbyterian,)  presents  a  course  of  3  years 
in  the  usual  subjects  of  theological  study,  with  provision  for  graduate  study  beyond 
this.  It  is  open  to  persons  of  every  denomination  of  Christians.  Prof.  Charles  Hodge, 
long  and  honorably  known  for  his  connection  with  this  seminary,  retired  at  the  cJoee 
of  1876  to  a  merited  repose,  and  has  been  succeeded  by  his  son,  A.  A.  Hodge,  D.  D.  This 
seminary  has  a  noble  library,  students  having  access  also  to  the  college  librarrr. — 
(Catalogues  for  1875-76  and  1876-77.)  -©  ^ 

The  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Rtfwmed  Church  in  America,  at  New  Brunswick,  is  also 
open  to  all  denominations,  has  a  course  of  3  years,  and  a  library  of  more  than  SO.OOQ 
volumes.— (Catalogue  for  1875-76.) 

The  Drew  Theological  Seminary,  at  Madison,  (Methodist  Episcopal,)  has  a  regular 
course  of  study,  requiring  3  years  for  its  completion,  which  is  arranged  with  special 
reference  to  the  attainments  of  college  graduates.  Others  are  received,  but  they  muBt 
pass  an  examination  satisfactory  to  the  faculty  in  classical  and  general  literature  and 
science.    For  those  not  so  prepared  there  is  a  special  course.— (Catalogue  for  ISTS-'VC.) 

In  The  German  Theological  School  of  Newark,  at  Bloomfield,  (Presbyterian,)  the  course 
is  divided  into  two  departments,  the  theological  and  the  academic,  the  latter  prepara- 
tory to  the  former.  The  full  oonrae  comprises  6  years,  3  in  the  preparatory  and  3  in  the 
theological  department. 

StaUsHes  of  schools  for  soientiflo  and  professional  instntetion,  1876. 


Sehools  for  profeaslonsl  inttmotion. 
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SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

STATE  REFORM  SCHOOL  FOR  BOTS/ JAMBSBURGH. 

The  Domber  of  inmates  for  1876  was  214,  of  whom  17  were  colored  and  32  foreign 
born.  Only  71  conld  read  when  committed.  When  the  boys  are  considered  fit  for  re- 
moTidi  which  mnst  be  not  less  tlian  a  year  after  their  admission,  good  homes  are 
aoaght  for  them,  but  a  guardianship  still  exercised.  The  mild  bnt  firm  discipline 
maintained  has  been  found  in  most  cases  to  be  productive  of  good  order  and  fair  prom- 
ise of  refbruL — (Report  for  1875  and  return  for  1876.) 

STATE  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 

The  number  here  in  1876  was  30,  of  whom  5  were  colored  and  1  foreign  bom.  Only 
4  could  read  when  committed.  Reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  spelling,  geography,  and. 
pbTBioloey  are  taught  in  the  school,  and  through  a  due  admixture  of  firm  discipline 
sod  mild  moral  suasion,  fiye-sevenths  of  those  admitted  are  ordinarily  made  oraerly 
sod  useful  members  of  society  .^Report  for  1875  and  return  for  1876.) 

LIST  OP  SCHOOL  OFFICIALS  IN  NEW  JERSEY. 

Hon.  Ellis  A.  Apgab,  StaU  mperintmdmt  of  pubUc  instruction,  Trenton. 

[Term,  3  years  from  d*te  of  appoiutinent] 

STATE  BOABD  OF  EDUCATION. 


Members. 


Post-offioe. 


Term  expires. 


Joseph  D.  Bedle^  governor 

Jobs  P.  Stoekton,  attomey-genenJ  — 

Bobert  F.  Stockton,  oomptndler 

Eearj  C.  Kalsey,  oeeretsry  of  state — 

Leon  Abbet^>rosid0>^t  of  senate 

Bodolph  F.  Bftbe,  speaker  of  Msembly . 

ChsrieeZBlmS*  f™ f.. 

KiehanllL  Acton* 

JohB]Csdesn.D.D.,LL.I)* 

Jimee  Bingham  Woodward* 

Bfl^Janin  Williamson* 

GObertW.Oombs* 

ThoMse  Lawrenoe* 

BynierttVeghte* 

/ohnlLHowtlLD* 

lodMnllPrioo* 

WiUism  A  Whitehead* 

WUlisBi  H.8t•el^ D. D*  . 


F.  Randolph*. 


CbsriMK.Iaibrie.I>.L. 

Xlte  Cook,  tresMUer  of  State  normal  school . 


P>«sidsni,  Joseph  B.  Bedle 

Viee-presidentTwilliam  A.  Whitehead 

Stale  ioperintfliidfint  and  (ex  officio)  seo'y,  Ellis  A.  Apgar. 
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Trenton 
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*  Trostees  of  the  State  normal  schooL 

OOURTT  BIVEBniTBNDEirrB. 

[Term,  3  years  from  date  of  appointment.] 
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George  B.  Wight 
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Charles  M.  Davis 

William  HiUigan 
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IL  S.  Swackbamer  . . . . 

William  J.  Gibby 

Balph  Willis , 

Samuel  Lockwood . . . . 
Lewis  W.  Thnrber ... 
Edward  M.  Lonan . . . . 

J.  C.  Cmikshank 

William  H.Beed 

Ellas  W.  Bariok 
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Jane  94, 1875 
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Jane5t4,1875 

Jane  93, 1878 

Jane  9S.  1878 

Jane  99;  1816 

Jane  94, 1875 

March  9, 1875 

Jane  94, 1975 
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Jnne94,1875 

Jane  84, 1875 

Febraary9,1876.. 

Jane  95, 1874 
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NEW  TOBK. 

SUMMARY  OF  STATISTICS. 


1875. 

1876. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

Touth.5  to  21  years  of  aire...... ...... 

1,583,061 

1,05<J,238 

531.835 

176 
t29,98«,6'26 

11,788 

7,428 
22,565 

1,585,601 

1,067,199 

541,610 

176 

831,017.904 

11,824 

7,687 
22,522 

2.537 
7.961 
9,775 

Enrolled  in  nablio  schools... ... ...... 

Average  daily  attendance  ..p... 

SCHOOLS. 

Average  duration  of  school  in  days 

Valne  of  school  nrooertv  ............. 

^,089,278 
36 

259 

Number  of  school-hoases  ............. 

TEACHERS. 

Men emnloved  in  teachinor . .-. .... .... 

Women  employed  in  teaching 

63 

Total - 

30,013 

30,209 

196 

Necessarv  to  sdddI  v  the  schools ....... 

20,000 

$2,797,275 

7,697,036 
170,000 
165,000 
5:30,850 

INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

BeoeipU, 
State  tax. , 

$2,711,635 

8, 124, 128 

170,000 

165,000 

430,493 

$85,640 

Local  tax...... ...... ...... .......... 

t^S7,m 

Interest  on  permanent  fnnds...... «... 

Revenne  from  other  funds ...... ...... 

Other  sources ........................ 

100,357 

Total 

11,601,256 

11.360,161 

241,095 

ExpendUure$. 

Sites,  buildings,  and  fhrnituTe 

liibraries  and  annarAtus ...... .... .... 

1.927,467 

254,460 

7,849,667 

1,780,143 
221.240 

7,985.804 
120,362 

1,471,739 

147,324 

23,^ 

Salaries  of  treachers  ...... ......  >..... 

116,137 

Salaries  of  sunerintendents ........... 

MiAAAlljuieons  or  continirent ...... .... 

1.569,662 

97,983 

Total 

11.601,256 

11.559,288 

SCHOOL  FUND. 
Available sohool fund  ................ 

3,080.108 
3,080,108 

25,:«6 

3,105.107 

3, 105. 107 

24,999 

6  12 

908 

17  91 

24.999 
24,999 

Permanent  school  fund ......   ........ 

Increase  in  school  vear.... .  ......  ...r 

337 

EXPENDITURE  PER  CAPITA  — 
Of  school  nonnlation ................. 

Of  nnnils  enrolled .............. 

Of  averaire  attendance...... .  .... .... 

— (Special  returns  to  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  for  1675  and  1876,  from  Hon* 
Neil  GUmour,  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  and  State  report,  187S-'76.) 
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HISTOBICAL  SKETCH  OF  THE  STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

AUTHOEITIES. 

Randall's  History  of  the  Common  School  System  in  the  State  of  New  York;  Sketch 
by  Hon.  Victor  M.  Rice,  State  superintendent,  in  special  report,  1867 :  Sketch  hy  Hon. 
Neil  Gilmoor,  State  superintendent,  in  22d  annaal  report,  and  list  oi  saperintendents 
from  the  same. 

BEGINNINGS. 

As  early  as  1633  the  original  Dntch  settlers  made  arrangements  for  instmction,  and 
their  schools  were  continaed  till  some  time  after  the  occupation  of  the  country  hv  the 
English,  provision  heing  made  for  one  in  every  parish.  The  earliest  Engilish  schools 
appeared  in  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century,  one  of  the  first  being  what  is  now  Trin* 
ity  School,  New  York,  opened  in  1710.  King's  College,  now  Columbia  College,  char* 
ti»ed  in  1754,  afforded  opportunity  for  superior  instmction,  and  academies  and  private 
Bchoois  for  secondary  and  ordinary  training ;  but  beyond  the  setting  apart  in  178^of  two 
lots  in  eoch  township  to  be  afterward  surveyed  **  for  gospel  and  school  purposes,"  no 
provision  looking  toward  common  or  free  schools  seems  to  have  been  made  till  1795. 
In  that  year,  April  9,  an  act  was  approved  which  appropriated  $50,000  annually  for  five 
years  to  encourage  schools  in  the  cities  and  towns  of  the  State,  in  which  the  children 
of  the  inhabitants  should  "  be  instructed  in  the  English  language,  or  be  taught  English 
grammar,  arithmetic,  mathematics,  and  such  other  branches  of  knowledge  as  are  most 
neoeasary  to  complete  a  good  English  education."  Arrangements,  quite  good  for  that 
time,  were  made  for  the  distribution  of  this  State  school  fiiud  among  the  coanties, 
towns,  and  school  districts;  for  the  raising  by  tax  in  each  county  of  a  sum  for  schools 
equal  t«  one-half  of  that  apportioned  by  the  State ;  for  the  supervision  of  the  schools  and 
apportionment  of  the  school  moneys  bv  three  to  seven  commissioners  in  each  town ; 
and  for  the  care  and  manag[ement  of  them  in  the  districts  by  boards  of  two  or  more 
tnutees.  In  &ct,  a  very  fair  school  system  was  arranged,  and  under  it,  in  1798,  there 
were  1,352  schools  in  operation,  with  59,660  children  taught  in  them. 

This  act  of  1795  expired  by  its  own  limitation  in  1800,  and  although  successive  gov* 
ernors  orged  on  the  legislature  a  new  provision  for  the  support  of  common  schools, 
Dothiuff  was  done  for  them  by  the  State  and  for  the  State  except  the  authorizing  in 
IdOl  01  a  series  of  '<  literature  lotteries,"  meant  to  raise  $100,000,  and  the  appropria- 
tion, April  2, 1805,  of  the  net  proceeds  of  500,000  acres  of  State  lands  to  the  formation 
of  a  school  fond.  This  act  laid  the  foundation  of  the  present  fond  for  common  schools, 
which  by  its  terms  was  to  be  invested  and  accumulate  till  the  interest  should  amount 
to  $50,000,  when  an  annual  distribution  of  that  amount  was  to  be  made  among  the 
school  districts  of  the  State.  Only  a  week  later  an  act  was  passed  to  organize  a  free 
school  society  for  the  city  of  New  York,  but  this  was  local  as  well  as  limited  in  aim, 
and  only  touched  a  border  point  of  the  whole  State. 

THB  FIRST  CONTINUOUS  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

The  hopes  and  efforts  of  the  friends  of  common  schools  found  their  accomplishment 
when  on  February  17, 1813,  a  committee  appointed  in  the  preceding  year  reported  to 
the  l^islature  a  bill  which  passed  that  body  and  secured  the  approval  of  the  governor. 
The  bill  embodied  features  not  differing  greatly  from  those  of  the  law  of  1795.  Its 
OQtMnes  were  as  follows:  that  the  several  towns  of  the  State  be  divided  into  school 
districts  by  three  commissioners,  elected  by  the  citizens  qualified  to  vote  for  town  offi- 
cers ;  that  three  trustees  be  elected  in  each  district,  to  have  the  care  and  superintend- 
ence of  the  schools  to  be  established  in  it ;  that  the  interest  of  the  school  fund  be 
dtrided  among  the  different  counties  and  towns  according  to  their  respective  popula- 
UoDB,  as  ascertained  by  the  United  States  census ;  that  the  proportion  received  by  the 
leipeotive  towns  be  subdivided  among  the  school  districts  according  to  the  number  of 
children  in  each  between  the  ages  of  5  and  15  years,  inclusive ;  that  each  town  raise 
by  tax,  annually,  as  much  money  as  it  receives  firom  the  school  fund;  that  the  gross 
naoant  of  moneys  received  from  the  State  and  raised  by  towns  be  appropriated  exclu- 
sively to  the  payment  of  the  wages  of  teachers ;  and  that  the  whole  system  be  placed 
under  the  superintendence  of  an  officer  to  be  appointed  by  the  council  of  appointment. 
The  amount  to  be  distributed  by  the  State  under  this  system  was  about  the  same  as 
had  been  disbursed  by  the  preceiding  law,  but  that  to  be  raised  by  the  people  to  meet 
thia  was  double  what  it  had  been  before.  Essentially  the  same  officers,  wirh  essen- 
tially the  same  duties,  "wexp  retained.  A  head  was  given  to  the  system,  which  it  had 
Dot  before.  Inspectors  for  examination  of  teachers  and  for  visitation  of  the  schools 
were  associated  with  the  township  commissioners,  and  authority  was  given  the  school 
districts  to  raise  by  special  tax  a  sum  sufficient  to  purchase  a  lot  for  the  school,  to 
build  the  school-house,  and  to  keep  it  in  repair. 

The  generally  wise  provisions  of  this  system,  and  the  appointment  of  an  intelligent 
and  eultivated  lawyer  of  Albany,  Mr.  Gideon  Hawley,  to  the  headship  of  it,  insured 
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its  success,  and,  with  some  amendments  suggested  by  experience,  it  continued  to  be 
the  system  of  the  State  till  1841. 

The  amendments  to.  it  were  substantially :  in  1814,  that  the  levying  of  a  town  tax 
equal  to  the  State  appropriation  to  the  town  should  not  be  optional,  but  compulso^ ; 
that  the  levying  of  a  like  sum,  in  addition,  might  be  optional ;  but  that  failure  to  mtiie 
the  first  levv  and  to  keep  a  school  open  for  three  months  should  work  a  forfeiture  of  the 
State  school  money ;  and  in  1822,  that  the  superintendent  should  have  appellate  Juris- 
diction in  all  controversies  arising  under  the  school  laws,  and  that  his  decision  in  such 
«ases  should  be  final. 

Another  alteration,  not  an  amendment,  but  rendered  necessary  by  peculiar  circum- 
stances, was  the  abolition  of  the  superintendenoy  as  a  separate  office  and  the  making  it 
<an  appendage  to  the  office  of  secretary  of  state. 

Angmentations  of  the  State  funds  for  common  schools  were  made  at  different  times, 
Y>ringing  the  annual  amount  in  1827  to  $100,000,  and  in  1638  to  $275,000,  one-fifth  of 
which  last  snm  was  to  go  for  books  for  district  libraries,  authorized  to  be  created  in 
1835 ;  the  remainder  to  the  payment  of  salaries  of  teachers,  a  like  sum  to  be  raised  by 
local  tax  among  the  people. 

The  literature  fund,  for  aiding  academies,  looked  to  for  a  supply  of  teachers  lor  the 
schools,  also  received  in  1827  an  increase,  brining  its  capital  up  from  $95,000  to 
$245,000,  the  income  from  which  was  directed  to  oe  distributed,  not,  as  before,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  students  instructed  in  the  classics,  but  in  the  ratio  of  those 
instructed  in  classical  or  higher  English  studies,  or  in  both. 

IMPORTAIO'  CHANGES. 

The  system  of  supervision  by  township  officers,  absorbed  quite  genetally  in  other 
occupations  and  with  little  leisure  and  too  often  little  capacity  for  school  work, 
proved  unsatisfactory.  On  two  occasions,  in  1827  and  1840, 'the  State  superintendents 
recommended,  in  consequence,  that  it  should  be  dispensed  with,  and  that  in  lieu  of  it 
should  be  instituted  a  supervision  in  counties  or  other  larger  districts,  by  persons  ooin- 
X>etent  to  investigate  the  methods  of  instruction,  the  qualifications  of  teachers,  and  all 
the  operations  of  the  school  system.  In  1841  these  views  prevailed,  and  on  the  26th  of 
May  in  that  year  the  legislature  passed  a  law  providinflr  for  the  appointment,  every 
two  years,  hj  the  board  of  supervisors  of  each  county,  of  a  county  superintendent,  for 
the  general  inspection  and  supervision  of  the  common  schools  within  his  Jnrisdiction. 
By  the  same  act  the  number  of  town  inspectors  was  reduced,  provision  was  made  for 
the  establishment  of  schools  for  colored  children,  a  deputy  State  superintendent  vras 
allowed,  and  various  other  amendments  in  the  existing  system  made. 

In  1843  the  offices  of  town  commissioner  and  inspector  were  abolished,  and  a  single 
officer,  called  town  superintendent,  substituted.  Teachers'  institutes,  subsequently 
made  a  regular  part  of  the  State  system,  took  their  rise  in  this  same  year. 

In  1844  the  specific  instruction  of  teachers  by  a  course  of  normal  school  training  wns 
added  to  the  previous  one  of  teachers'  classes  in  academies,  by  an  act  passed  May 
3d  to  establish  a  normal  school  at  Albany.  The  results  of  this  instruction  to  both  the 
teachers  and  the  schools  proved  so  highly  beneficial  that  seven  other  normal  schools, 
at  Brockport,  Buffiilo,  Cortland,  Fredonia,  Oeneseo,  Oswego,  and  Potsdam,  have  been 
since  either  establishecl  or  accepted  by  the  State  as  a  part  of  its  regular  school  system  ; 
the  city  of  New  York  sustaining  also,  in  its  City  CoUege  and  Girls'  Normal  School,  Bah- 
•tantially  two  others  of  its  own. 

In  1847,  at  a  special  session  of  the  legislature  in  November,  the  opponents  of  ooonty 
superintendenoy  succeeded  in  securing  the  abolition  of  the  office  and  the  passage  of  a 
requirement  that  all  appeals  from  the  decisions  of  local  school  officers  be  carried  up  to 
the  State  superintendent.  This  destruction  of  the  intermediate  agency  between  the 
town  and  State  superintendenoy  is  said  to  have  been  followed  by  a  long  and  sad 
deterioration  in  the  efficiency  of  the  State  system — an  efficiency  only  restored  after 
many  years  by  a  reorganiEation  of  the  system  in  1854-1856. 

In  1854  the  first  great  step  in  such  a  reorganisation  was  effected  by  separating  the 
office  of  State  superintendent  from  that  of  the  secretary  of  state,  and  giving  it,  April 
8th,  to  the  Hon.  Victor  M.  Bice  as  head  of  the  department  of  public  instruction ;  and. 
in  1856  a  further  advance  in  it  was  made  by  the  abolition  of  the  comparatively  inef- 
ficient office  of  town  superintendent,  and  the  restoration,  under  a  modified  form,  of 
county  saperintendents,  now  called  school  commissioners.  These  acts  brought  the 
school  forces  of  the  State  under  the  control  of  an  officer  devoted  wholly  to  their  man- 
agement, with  subordinates  whose  experience,  ability,  and  full  absorption  in  the  worik 
secured  a  bringing  of  these  forces  into  higher  discipline  ai^d  efficiency  than  had  pre- 
viously been  possible. 

FRXE  BOHOOLe  AT  LAST. 

Up  to  1849  the  system  of  supplying  any  deficiency  in  the  school  moneys  by  rate  bills 
on  persons  sending  pupils  to  the  schools  had  continued  to  prevail,  the  rate  being  ao— 
cording  to  the  number  of  days'  attendance  of  such  children.    But  the  trouble  whiol^ 
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tiutioTolved — by  delayiDg  payment  of  the  teachers,  iodocin^  litigation  with  parents  as 
to  their  rates,  and  patting  a  sort  of  premiam  on  tmancy  and  short  attendance — led  to 
the  passage  of  an  act  on  the  26th  of  March,  in  the  year  1849,  establishing  free  schools 
thnraghoot  the  State,  and  providing  for  raising,  by  district  taxation,  all  the  snpplo- 
■lentary  fiinds  for  their  support.  But  taxpayers  had  not  yet  been  educated  up  to  this 
point,  and  so  the  law,  though  sustained  at  the  annual  election  by  a  majority  of  157,921 
among  the  voters  of  the  State,  met  with  violent  and  extensive  opposition.  This  oppo- 
sition succeeded  in  carrying  through  the  legislature  in  1850  a  bill  for  the  repeal  of  the 
free  law;  bnt  the  repeal,  being  submitted  to  the  people,  was  defeated.  The  next  year, 
after  long  and  free  debate  upon  the  subject,  a  com{)romise  was  effected  by  which  the 
alMolntely  free  system  was  discontinued  and  the  levying  of  rate  bills  was  again  allowed, 
bat  a  much  larger  sum  than  previously  was  to  be  rais^  by  a  State  tax  and  distributea 
with  the  other  school  funds  among  the  districts.  So  things  went  on,  with  compara- 
tively little  variation  till  1867,  when,  the  public  mind  being  more  fully  ripe  for  it,  an 
act  was  paaeed  abolishing  the  rate  bill  system,  declariug  the  common  schools  absolutely 
Irae  to  aJl  children  of  the  requisite  school  age,  and  making  provision  for  supplying  by 
taxation  the  deficiency  arising  from  abolition  of  the  rates,  which  rates,  in  the  pr^ed- 
ingyear,  had  amounted  to  $709,0^25.36.  Under  this  law  all  obstructions  to  universal 
education  are  removed,  and  to  every  child  of  proper  age  the  school  of  his  district  is  as 
vhoUy  free  as  the  air  which  he  inhales  or  the  sunlight  in  which  he  basks. 

ADMINISTRATIOK  OF  THB  SYSTEM. 

The  following  gentlemen  have  been  intrusted  by  the  State  with  the  honor  of  head« 
ing  the  school  system  and  administering  its  affairs: 

As  sole  State  superintendents  of  common  schools :  Gideon  Hawley,  1813-^1 :  Welcome 
Edeek,  for  a  part  of  1821. 

As  State  saperintendents  in  conjunction  with  the  office  of  secretary  of  state :  John  Van 
Bess  Tatee,  1821-^ ;  Axariah  C.  Flagg,  1826-^33 ;  John  A.  Dix,  183^-39 ;  John  C.  Spencer, 
1839-^42;  Samnel  Young,  1842>'45 ;  Nathaniel  S.  Benton,  1845-'48 ;  Christopher  Morgan. 
1648-^58;  Henry  S.  Bandall,  1852-^54 ;  Elias  W.  Leavenworth,  from  January  1  to  April 
8,  1q54. 

As  superintendents  of  public  instruction  :  Victor  M.  Rice,  1854-^57;  Henry  H.  Van 
Dyck,  1857-^62;  Victor  M.  Rice,  again,  1862-^68;  Abram  B.  Weaver,  1868-74;  Neil 
Gilmonr.  present  incumbent,  elected  first  for  1874-77,  and  again  for  1877-80. 

To  Giaeon  Hawley,  first  superintendent,  is  ascribed  by  Randall  the  efficient  organiza- 
tion of  the  school  system;  to  Gen.  Dix,  tne  introduction  of  district  libraries;  to  John 
C.  Spencer,  the  establishment  of  the  principle  of  thorough  supervision  j  to  Col.  Tonng, 
the  mgrafting  of  normal  schools  and  teachers'  institutes  on  the  previous  idea  of  get- 
ting good  teachers  through  academies ;  while  to  Nathaniel  S.  Benton,  Christopher  Mor- 
gsn,  and  Victor  M.  Rice  belongs  the  honor  of  especially  laboring  to  establish  the  rule 
that  the  State  schools  should  be  entirely  free. 

The  depaty  State  superintendents,  introduced  under  the  administration  of  Hon. 
John  0.  Sfienoer  and  having  very  responsible  relations  to  the  school  work  while  the 
aeeretaries  of  state  were  superintendents,  have  been,  Samuel  S.  Randall,  1841-^46 ; 
Alexander  G.  Johnson,  1846-'49;  Samuel  S.  Randall,  again,  1849-^52;  Henry  W.  John- 
son, 1852-^54 ;  Samuel  S.  Randall,  a  third  time,  April  to  June,  1854 ;  Joseph  J.  Cham- 
bers, Jnne  14,  1854,  to  December  26, 1854;  E.  Peshine  Smith,  December  26, 1854,  to 
August  1,  1857;N£merson  W.  Keyes,  August  1, 1857,  to  August  19, 1865;  Samuel  D. 
Barr,  Aognst  19, 1865,  to  November  30, 1868 ;  *  James  C.  Brown,  November  30, 1868, 
to  January  9, 1869;  Edward  Danforth,  January  9, 1869,  to  August  1, 1874;  Jonathan 
Tenny,  Ao^st  1, 1874,  to  December  16,  1875 ;  Addison  A.  Keyes,  from  December  16, 
1875,  to  the  present  time. 

SCHOOL  Fuin>8. 

The  common  school  fund  was  established  by  an  act  of  the  legislature,  passed  April 
2, 1805,  which  provided  "  that  the  net  proceeds  of  five  hundred  thousand  acres  of  the 
Tseaet  and  nnappropriated  lands  of  the  people  of  this  State,  which  shall  be  first  sold 
hf  tlie  aarveyor-general  after  the  passing  of  this  act,  shall  be,  and  hereby  are,  appro- 
priated as  a  permanent  fund  for  the  support  of  common  schools.'*  Subsequently  it  was 
caaeted  that  "  the  proceeds  of  all  lands  which  belonged  to  the  State  on  the  first  day  of 
January,  in  the  year  1823,  (except  such  parts  thereof  as  may  have  been  or  may  be  re- 
«nred  or  t^propriated  to  pnblic  use,  or  ceded  to  the  United  States,)  together  with  the 
ted  denominatied  the  common  school  fund,  are  to  be  and  remain  a  perpetual  fund, 
tile  interest  of  which  is  to  be  inviolably  appropriated  and  applied  to  the  support  of 
ssnmon  aehools  throughout  the  State.''  In  1838  it  was  provided  that  the  unappropri- 
ited  income  of  the  United  States  deposit  fund,  which  it  was  estimated  would  be  about 

*  BmndaTI's  History  makes  Mr.  Barr  depaty  from  1863  to  1868.  The  matter  beine  referred  to  State 
topenaieadait  OUmonr,  he  kindly  made  the  needed  oorrections  and  additions  in  the  list  of  deputies 
froii  the  time  of  Mr.  Baudall's  Inonmbenoy  in 
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$50,000  annnally,  should  be  added  to  the  capital  of  the  oommon  school  fand  ;  snd  the 
oonstitntioQ  of  1846  declared  that  the  capital  of  the  fand  should  be  preserved  in  violate, 
its  revenues  applied  to  the  snuport  of  common  schools,  and  the  sum  of  $25,000  annnallv 
added  to  the  capital  of  the  rand  from  the  revenue  of  the  United  States  deposit  fond. 
This  is  the  only  constitiitiooal  provision  for  the  support  of  common  schools;  and  the 
support  thus  guaranteed  is  in  itself  entirely  inadequate  to  the  maintenance  of  a  sys- 
tem of  public  education  as  extensive  as  that  which,  by  slow  processes,  has  been  bcmt 
np  in  this  State. 

The  capital  of  the  fund  amounted,  on  the  30th  of  September  last,  to  $3,080,107.69; 
while  the  revenue,  which  ^alone  is  applicable  to  the  support  of  common  schools,  was  in 
1875  no  more  than  $179,773.15.  Of  this  amount,  $170,000  have  been  appropriated  for 
dividends  to  common  schools,  and  $5,000  for  the  support  of  Indian  schools.  From 
these  statements  it  will  be  seen  that  the  revenue  guaranteed  by  the  constitutioa  for 
the  support  of  common  schools  in  the  State  would  not,  upon  the  present  basis  of  ex- 
penditure, support  them  for  a  single  week  in  each  year.  The  lands  now  owned  by  the 
State  the  proceeds  of  which,  if  sold,  would  go  to  increase  the  capital  of  the  common 
school  fund,  are  of  comparatively  little  value ;  so  that  hereafter,  under  existing  lavra, 
the  capital  of  the  fund  is  not  likely  to  be  increased  very  materially,  except  oy  the 
amount  annually  added  to  it  from  the  revenue  of  the  United  States  deposit  fund.  It 
may  not  be  of  any  decided  advanta^  to  the  school  svstem  to  have  a  large  fund  held  in 
trust  for  its  maintenance ;  certainly  it  would  not  be  if  the  constitution  were  so  amended 
as  to  require  the  legislature  to  make  ample  provision  for  the  support  of  a  sysj^em  of 
free  education.  ,' 

The  receipts  of  the  free  school  fund  for  the  year  1875-76  were,  including  State  tax, 
$3,132,725 :  payments,  the  same. 

Under  the  amendments  to  the  school  law  passed  last  winter,  the  State  treasurer  makes 
to  the  educational  department  a  monthly  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  free  scho<d . 
fund,  and  the  bank  in  which  deposits  are  made  and  upon  which  all  drafts  are  drawn 
fdmishes  the  department  a  duplicate  passbook,  showing  the  amount  deposited  and 
withdrawn  from  time  to  time.  Thus  the  fund  is  safely  guarded  from  loss  throagh 
errors  or  defalcations.^(State  reports  for  1875  and  1876.) 

ELEMENTAEY   INSTRUCTION. 

PBOGRS88  OF  THB  8CHOOU8. 

The  common  schools  of  the  State,  notwithstanding  the  depression  in  business,  re- 
ceived, during  the  school  year  1875-76,  a  generous  support,  were  largelyattended,  and 
performed  their  functions  as  successfully  as  in  any  preceding  year.  The  Centennial 
Exhibition  has  done  much  to  incite  not  only  educators,  but  the  public  generally,  to 
renewed  efforts  to  lay  broad  and  deep  the  foundations  of  education,  that  the  yonth 
of  to-day  may  become  useful  citizens. 

That  the  people  of  the  State  are  keenly  alive  to  the  interests  of  the  common  schools 
is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  of  all  taxes  assessed  and  collected  no  taxes  are  paid 
more  cheerfully  than  those  for  the  education  of  youth.  There  are  some  who  complain 
that  the  schools  cost  too  much,  but  their  number  is  small.  Not  only  are  the  people 
willing  to  pay  the  tax  necessary  for  the  general  expenses  of  the  schools,  but,  whenever 
new  buildiuffs  are  to  be  erected,  or  repairs  are  to  be  made,  an  increased  tax  is  willingly 

Eaid  for  such  purpose,  if  thereby  the  greater  comfort  or  pleasure  of  the  children  can 
e  subservtd.  The  increasing  demand  for  money  for  educational  purposes  has  kept 
and  must  keep  pace  with  the  improvement  and  development  of  the  State ;  and  it  la 
believed  that  such  was  the  controlling  idea  when  the  change  was  made  by  the  legisla- 
ture from  a  fixed  tax  levy  for  the  support  of  schools  to  a  rate  per  cent,  on  the  valoation 
of  property.— (State  report,  1875-^76,  pp.  5,  37.) 

COMPULSORY   EDUCATION. 

Special  reports  made  to  the  State  superintendent  by  city  superintendents  in  respect 
to  the  subject  of  compulsory  education  show  that,  except  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
almost  no  practical  steps  have  been  taken  to  enforce  the  law.  It  is  conceded,  however, 
that  the  moral  effect  of  the  law  has  been  good.  The  superintendent  believes  that 
attendance  at  school  has  been  somewhat  increased  in  consequence  of  its  existence. 
The  effort  to  obtain  statistics  showing  the  workings  of  the  act  in  the  rural  districta 
was  much  more  successful  than  that  of  the  previous  year.  The  reports  of  trustees  are 
not,  however,  especially  encouraging,  and  but  little  has  been  done  under  the  law  iu 
the  rural  districts.  In  most  of  such  districts,  in  the  villages  and  in  the  smaller  citiesL 
a  verv  lar^  proportion  of  children  between  8  and  14  attend  school  the  prescribed 
length  of  time  and  did  so  attend  before  the  compulsory  education  act  was  passed. 

TOWNSHIP   8T8TEM.  • 

Since  the  passage  by  the  legislature  of  1867  of  the  free  school  act,  wherebv  the  old 
•ystem  of  rate  bins  was  abolished,  the  question  has  been  agitated  whether  the  aohoot 
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districtn  as  they  dow  exist  should  not  undergo  a  change.  In  times  past,  when  the  bal 
ance  of  teachers'  wages  remaining  dne  after  the  application  of  public  money  thereto 
was  raised  by  rate  bills,  it  seemed  well  that  the  districts  as  defined  should  exist ;  but 
now,  since  any  balance  remaining  unpaid  is  raised  by  a  tax  on  the  district  property,  the 
Boptfintendent  believes  that  the  necessity  for  the  present  system  has  ceased,  and  that 
the  schools  would  be  materially  benefited,  the  quality  of  the  instruction  improved,  the 
attendance  increased,  and  supervision  made  more  thorough  by  adopting  the  township 

The  district  boundaries  are  in  many  cases  very  indefinite,  and  much  of  the  time  of 
fldiool  commissioners  is  occupied  in  adjusting  differences  and  difficulties  in  regard  to 
them,  and  in  setting  off  property,  first  to  one  district  and  afterward  to  another.  Fre- 
qoently,  too,  these  ^an^  are  the  cause  of  bitter  quarrels.  In  short,  the  superintend- 
ent believes  that  the  existence  of  the  present  district  svstem  is  detrimental  to  the  in- 
terests of  education,  and  reconunends  that  it  be  abolisned,  and  the  township  system 
established  in  its  place.— (State  report,  1875-76,  p.  34.) 

INDUSTRIAL  DRAWINO. 

The  state  superintendent  issued,  in  November,  1876,  a  circnlar  inquiring  of  boards 
of  education  in  cities  and  union  schools  organized  under  special  acts  what  action  had 
been  taken  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  law  relating  to  free  instruction  in  draw- 
ing. The  reports  received  generally  show  satisfactory  results.  Nearly  all  indicate 
that  efforts  have  been  made  to  comply  with  the  law.  In  most  of  these  schools  drawing 
has  been  taught  by  the  regular  teachers,  though  special  teachers  have  been  employed 
in  seveiaL  In  some  of  the  cities,  and  also  in  several  of  the  union  schools  refeired  to, 
drawing  has  formed  a  part  of  the  course  of  instruction  for  many  years.  The  study 
has  also  been  introduced  into  other  schools  not  required  by  law  to  make  it  a  part  of 
the  regolar  coarse  of  instruction.  While  the  reports  generally  show  a  desire  to  comply 
with  Uie  provisions  of  the  law,  and  also  indicate  satisfactory  results,  it  is  still  thought 
that  a  great  impetus  would  be  given  to  the  study  if  special  teachers  could  be  detailed 
to  visit  the  schools  where  drawing  is  required  to  be  taught  to  organize  classes  and  give 
instniction  to  the  regular  teachers.— (State  report,  187Jp76,  p.  31.) 

8GBOOLS  FOR  INDIAN  CHILDREN. 

The  number  of  persons  between  the  ages  of  5  and  21  years  residing  on  the  several 
reservations  is  1,674,  a  little  more  than  one-hali  of  whom  reside  on  the  Allegany  and 
Cattaraugus  reservations.  There  are  28  school-houses,  and  29  teachers  are  employed  for 
terms  that  will  average  34  weeks  in  each  year.  The  registered  attendance  of  pupils 
at  the  several  Indian  schools  during  the  year  1875-76  was  1,117,  and  the  average  daily 
attendance  588.  These  figures  do  not  vary  greatly  from  those  presented  in  the  last  re- 
port, and  there  is  nothing  in  them  calling  for  special  comment.  Nearly  all  the  schools 
were  visited  during  the  year  either  by  the  State  superintendent  personally  or  by  i>er- 
0008  connected  with  the  department  of  education,  and  all  were  found  to  be  doing 
welL-(State  report,  1875-76,  p.  26.) 

kindergXrten. 

Special  reports  embracing  statistics  for  1876  have  been  received  from  15  schools  of 
this  class,  of  which  7  are  located  in  New  York  City,  3  in  Brooklyn,  and  the  remaining 
5  in  Albany,  College  Point,  Dansville,  Irvington,  and  Rochester.  Besides  the  15  prin- 
eipals,  these  schools  report  the  employment  of  24  assistants  and  an  attendance  of  517 
children,  who  are  under  instruction  in  a  m^Jorit^  of  the  schools  three  and  four  hours 
of  the  day,  3  only  retaining  them  as  many  as  5  nours.  The  sees  of  admittance  range 
an  the  way  from  3  to  10  years,  but  in  a  majority  of  the  schools  they  are  firom  3  and 
4  to  7. 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

ALBANY. 

Offieer$. — A  board  of  education  of  15  members,  a  cit^  superintendent,  who  is  ex  officio 
secretary  of  the  board,  and  a  superintendent  of  buildings  and  repairs. 

StoHsUea.  —  Pupils  eiirolled  in  public  schools,  13,941 ;  average  enrolment  per  quarter, 
10,234;  average  daily  attendance,  7,9d8;  percentage  of  daily  attendance  on  number 
enrolled,  57. 

JNotes.— The  number  ofjrittings  has  been  enlarged  during  the  year  to  10,072,  an 
ineteaseof  759;  but,  as  the  attendance  increases  much  more  rapidly  when  greater 
facihtiee  are  offered,  the  provision  is  still  inadequate.  There  has  been  an  increase  of 
1468  in  the  registered  number,  and  of  658  in  the  average  attendance  of  pupils,  as  com- 
pared with  last  year.  During  the  last  10  years  the  number  of  regist^«a  pupils  has 
more  than  doubled,  and  the  average  attendance  has  increased  3,658 — not  quite  double 
hot  a  most  remarkable  and  satisfiMstory  increase! 

A  new  Mid  eommodious  building  has  been  erected  for  the  use  of  the  high  schc 
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which  numbered  in  May,  1876,  441  punfls.  At  the  commencement  in  Jane,  1875,  there 
were  49  graduates.  The  number  enrolled  daring  the  year  1875-76  was  574.  8ix  even- 
ing schools  were  in  operation  daring  the  year,  with  an  attendance  of  1,230  papils.— 
(Import  of  board  of  public  instruction,  1876,  J.  O.  Cole,  superintendent  of  schoob.) 

AUBURN. 

Offioera, — A  board  of  education  of  9  members,  serving  for  3  years,  one-third  of 
them  going  out  of  office  each  year.    The  city  superintendent  is  secretary  of  the  board. 

StaiisUoa.— Youth  from  6  to  21  years  of  age,  4,621 ;  total  enrolment,  2,543;  average 
number  belongiug,  1,806 ;  average  attendance,  1,696 ;  percentage  of  attendance,  94.09. 
Number  of  public  school  teachers,  47  ;  all  but  two  of  them  women.  Expenditures  for 
school  purposes,  $32,985.24.  Estimated  enrolment  in  private  and  parochial  schoolB, 
1,200. 

Notes, — The  atteudance  has  steadily  become  more  regular  as  tardiness  has  dimin- 
ished:  the  percentage  of  attendance  being  better  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  th« 
schools.  The  course  of  study,  embracing  primary,  grammar,  and  high  grades,  occupies 
12  years,  4  for  each  grade.  From  the  fact  that  but  a  very  small  number  of  those  who 
commence  the  course  remain  long  enough  to  secure  any  considerable  part  of  the  ad- 
vantages offered,  it  is  suggested  that  the  care  of  the  inferior  grades  of  the  schools  is 
the  most  important  trust  confided  to  school  authorities.  From  the  reports  for  the 
closing  month  of  the  year  it  appears  that  the  average  number  of  childron  belonging 
in  the  first  three  grades  was  9o3 ;  for  the  second  3  years  it  was  545 ;  for  the  two  grades 
completing  the  grammar  school  course  it  was  200 ;  while  for  the  remaining  four  ysars 
of  the  high  BcmK>l  course  the  number  was  reduced  to  115.— -(Auburn  report,  1875-^6, 
B.  B.  Snow,  superintendent.) 

COHOES. 

Offloera. — A  board  of  education  of  10  menpbers  and  a  city  superintendent  of  schools. 

StatMica, —  Children  in  the  city  between  5  and  21  years  of  age,  9,607 ;  attending 
public  schools,  day  and  evening,  2,443;  average  attendance  on  day  schools,  1,399; 
schools,  24 :  teachers,  33. 

Notes, — The  schools  are  graded  as  primary,  intermediate,  grammar,  and  high.  There 
were  also  8  evening  schools  sustained,  with  a  total  average  attendance  of  about  500 
pupils. — (Report  of  board  of  education,  1875-76,  Oliver  P.  Steves,  superintendent.) 

ITHACA. 

Offlcere. —  A  board  of  education  of  12  members,  holding  office  for  3  years,  one-third 
going  out  each  year.    The  secretary  of  the  board  is  superintendent  of  schools. 

Statiatics, —  Children  of  school  age,  2,407;  registered  in  the  tohools,  1,769;  average 
number  belonging,  1  }245 ;  average  daily  attendance,  1,158;  percentage  of  attendance  on 
number  belonging,  93 ;  cost  per  pupil  on  average  number  belonging,  fl7.15 ;  teachers,  31. 

Notea, — The  system  embraces  primary,  intermediate,  grammar,  and  high  depart- 
ments, each  of  which  includes  3  years,  the  high  school  having,  in  addition  to  the  reff- 
nlar  studies,  a  preparatory  course  of  1  vear.  The  several  courses  of  study  in  the  high 
school  are  arranged  with  reference  to  the  requirements  of  the  neighboring  university, 
and  quite  a  number  attend  with  the  view  of  qoiJifying  themselves  for  it.  More  thiui 
one-uiird  of  the  200  pupils  attending  during  the  year  were  non-residents,  who  paid  in. 
tuition  the  sum  of  $1,109.50.— < Report  of  board  of  education,  1875-76,  L.  C.  Foster, 
superintendent  of  schools.) 

KINGSTON. 

Qffioara, — A  board  of  education  of  10  members  holding  office  3  years. 

JStoHsHca, — Persons  of  school  age,  2,770 ;  enrolled  in  schools,  1,814 ;  average  number 
enrolled,  1,125:  average  daily  attendance,  1,062 ;  sittings  in  the  schools,  1,427;  volam«B 
in  the  district  library,  1,981. 

Notea,-^The  schools  below  the  high  school  course  are  graded  as  primary,  lunior,  and 
senior,  each  of  these  occupying  three  years.  The  three  years'  course  in  the  nigh  school 
is  supplemented  by  a  post  ffraduate  course  of  one  year.  Latin,  Greek,  French,  and 
Qerman  are  taught.  Book-keeping,  surveying,  natural  history,  German,  and  other 
tusdiee  are  optional.— <Report  of  board  of  education,  1875-^6.) 

NEW  YORK  cmr. 

Organi£ation,^~A  board  of  education  composed  of  21  commissioners  of  common  schools, 
of  whom  one-third  are  changed  each  year,  with  5  school  trustees  for  eaeh  ward,  of 
whom  1  is  changed  yearljr.  The  board  appoints  the  executive  staff,  consisting  of  a  city 
BUj^rintendent  and  7  assistant  superintendents  of  schools,  a  superintendent  of  scbo^ 
bnildings,  and  an  engineer,  with  such  special  teachers  as  are  to  be  employed,  while  tbe 
trustees,  with  a  general  oversight  of  the  schools  of  their  wards,  have  the  nominatMii 
of  principals  and  vice-principals  for  these,  subject  to  confiramtion  by  the  board. 

i8toiu/»c8.— Number  of  children  of  legal  school  age,  (estimated,)  375,000.    Enrolment 
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dmiDg  the  year,  262,156 ;  average  daily  attendance,  122,518 ;  number  of  teachers,  3^47, 
of  whom  335  are  men,  and  2,912  women,  132  of  the  former  being  employed  in  the  even- 
ing schools.  Number  of  schools,  308.  The  salaries  of  teachers  range  from  $500  paid 
asustants  in  primary  schools  to  $3,000  paid  principals  of  grammar  schools,  and  |5,500 
to  principals  of  normal  schools.  The  salary  of  city  superintendent  is  $5,500,  and  that 
of  the  assistant  snperintendents  is  $4,500.  Total  expenditoree  for  public  school  pur- 
poses, $3,94fc»,100.3  4. 

Hie  enrolment  in  the  evening  schools,  exclusive  of  the  high,  was  20,676;  average 
attendance,  9,038;  number  under  12  years  of  age,  18;  number  between  12  and  15  years. 
11,375;  number  16  to  18  years,  4,297;  number  18  to  21  years,  2,265;  number  over  21 
years.  2,694.  Of  260  classes  examined  in  these  schools,  .the  instruction  in  152  was  found 
excellent ;  in  97  it  was  good;  and  in  1  fair. 

Note8.^The  system  comprises  primary,  grammar,  corporate,  and  evening  schools,  the 
nantical  school,  the  normal  college  and  training  school  connected  with  it,  and  the 
Satorday  normal  school  for  teachers.  Four  of  the  108  grammar  schools  and  3  of  the 
llSprimariee  are  for  colored  children.  One  of  the  35  evening  schools  is  a  high  school. 
There  was  during  the  year  a  decrease  of  2,567  in  enrolment,  and  an  Increase  in  the 
average  daily  attendance  of  1,560.  The  average  enrolment  during  the  year  was  about 
72  per  cent,  of  the  total  enrolment,  and  the  average  attendance  was  nearly  90  per 
cent  of  the  average  enrolment,  showing  a  little  more  than  10  per  cent,  as  the  average 
n^teof  absenteeism,  an  increase  of  about  1  per  cent,  over  last  year;  there  having  been 
a  retrogradation  of  4  per  cent,  in  the  colored  schools,  but  an  improvement  or  1  per 
cent  in  the  grammar  schools.  The  average  attendance,  as  compared  with  enrolment^ 
shows  an  increase  of  9  per  cent. 

The  number  of  pupils  the  schools  will  accommodate  is  2,000  more  this  year  than  last, 
and  yet  there  were  y,142  pupils  refused  admission  during  the  year  for  want  of  accom- 
modations. A  decided  improvement  is  reported  in  the  character  of  instruction  and  in 
the  discipline.  There  were  130  pupils  suspended  for  misconduct,  of  whom  22  were  re- 
admitMo.  The  question  as  to  what  means  of  discipline  should  be  used  upon  those 
who  prove  incorrigible  still  claims  serious  consideration.  The  system  of  expulsion 
neotralizes,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  oneration  of  the  compulsory  attendance 
department,  as  the  very  boys  who  are  placea  in  the  schools  at  considerable  expense 
are  (rften  in  a  few  days  expelled  as  incorrigible.  Man  v  parents,  moreover,  finding  the 
pohho  school  teachers  unsU)le  to  govern  their  unrulv  children,  send  them  to  parochial 
or  industrial  schools.  The  average  attendance  of  pupils  in  such  schools  increased 
^^Dg  the  year  more  than  5  per  cent.,  and  enrolment  in  them  has  increased  during 
the  last  10  years  nearly  90  i>er  cent,  against  an  increase  of  about  13  per  cent,  in  the 
pnblic  schools.  This  disparity  in  the  growth  of  the  public  schools  as  comj^ared  with 
the  others  is  not  accounted  for  entirely  on  the  ground  mentioned,  and  yet  it  is  believed 
that  the  number  of  children  excluded  from  the  schools  by  the  indirect  operation  of  the 
•ystem  is  large. 

The  new  course  of  study,  making  drawing  a  regular  and  graded  study  in  the  gram- 
mar and  primary  schools,  nas  introduced  a  reform  which  was  very  much  needed,  as 
previcmsly  the  work  was  not  uniform  and  the  grading  was  left  to  either  special  teach- 
^  principals,  or  class  teachers.  The  new  plan  has  not  been  in  operation  long  enough 
to  admit  of  a  report  of  results.  The  graded  system  of  teaching  music  has  made  some 
p^gress  daring  the  year,  though  hitherto  the  results  of  teaoning  this  branch  have 
been  unsatisfactory.  German  has  been  made  an  optional  instead  of  a  general  study,  « 
and  has  been  restricted  to  the  three  higher  grades  of  the  grammar  scho(^  Excellent 
I^ogress  has  been  made  in  this  study,  ana  its  popularity  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
^oe  it  has  become  optional  the  number  of  pupils  taking  it  has  decreased  but  very 
httle.  French  is  now  taught  in  the  three  highest  instead  of  as  before  in  the  two  high- 
^  grades,  and  results  are  hoped  for  equaling  those  in  Qerman,  notwithstanding  that 
uins  far  this  branch  has  not  received  the  same  fostering  care  that  has  been  given  to 
uennao. 

Tk$  nautical  Bchool*  has  held  daily  exercises  on  board  the  ship  St.  Mary's,  with  an 
arenige  attendance  of  109  pupils.  12  more  than  that  of  last  year.  The  character  of 
the  instruction  imparted  and  of  the  discipline  was  excellent.  The  school  studies  pur- 
*>ed  w»e  reading,  spelling,  arithmetic,  geography,  Eufflish  grammar,  penmansnip, 
ao^map  drawing.  The  success  of  the  pupils  in  the  technical  examinations  to  whicn 
they  have  been  subjected,  as  well  as  the  large  number  who  have  graduated  as  accom- 
plidied  seamen,  attest  the  high  degree  of  success  which  has  attended  this  experiment 
of  nautical  instruction. 

The  46  eorporaU  aoftoob  are  taught  by  197  teachers,  of  whom  only  91  are  licensed  by 
^ate  or  city  aothority,  and  had  an  average  attendance  of  121,353  pupils.  These  schools, 
yikkh.  are  connected  with  various  benevolent  and  religious  institutions,  are  under  the 
anmpidiate  oontrol  of  their  respective  boards  of  trustees,  by  whom  the  teachers  are 
Appointed,  but  they  are  subject  to  the  general  supervision  of  the  board  of  education 

*  DlMontinaed  sinoe  this  report. 
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and  its  ofBcers.  All  have  been  visited  and  examined  dnrinff  the  year,  and  their  modes 
of  instmction  and  discipline  carefdlly  inquired  into.  Of  154  dassee  examined  the 
instraction  in  37  was  found  excellent;  in  101,  good;  and  in  16,  fair.  The  schools  of 
the  Childrens'  Aid  Society,  which  are  more  numerous  than  those  of  any  other  oor- 
porate  school  authority,  are  very  well  conducted  and  carefully  supervised. 

The  compuUory  edaoation  law  meets  many  obstacles  to  its  full  enforcement,  among 
which  are  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  accurately  what  children  liable  to  its  provis- 
ions are  engaged  in  various  occupations,  and  of  retainiug  unruly  and  truant  obildxen 
after  they  have  been  placed  there.  The  want  of  special  provision  for  vicious  children 
and  the  want  of  adequate  accommodations  for  the  school  population  necessitate 
the  refusal  of  many  applications  ibr  admission.— (Report  of  Hon.  Henry  Kiddle,  city 
superintendent  of  schools,  1875-76.) 

08WSG0. 

Officers.^  k  board  of  education,  of  16  members,  2  from  each  ward,  elected  for  terms 
of  2  vears,  one-half  going  out  of  office  each  year,  and  a  secretary  appointed  by  them, 
who  has  the  general  supervision  of  the  schools. 

8UUi$Hc8. —  Children  m  the  city  between  5  and  21  years  of  age,  8,845 ;  different  pupils 
registered,  3,917 ;  average  daily  attendance,  2,770 ;  permanent  teachers,  69 ;  children 
reported  as  attending  parochial  and  private  schools,  1,595.  £xx>enditures  for  soliool 
purposes  during  the  year,  $78,633.47. 

Notes.^The  schools  are  divided  into  primary,  junior,  senior,  high,  and  unclassified. 
The  high  school  had  an  average  nnmber  belonging  of  87  durine  the  year  1875-'76,  and 
an  average  attendance  of  75.— <Eeport  of  board  w  education,  l875-'76.) 

8CHKNECTADT. 

Officers. —  A  board  of  education  of  10  members,  2  fh>m  each  ward,  and  a  superintend- 
ent of  schools  who  is  also  secretary  of  the  board. 

Statistics. — Population  of  the  city,  12,807 ;  children  of  school  age,  4,431 ;  pnpils  regis- 
tered during  the  year,  2,183 ;  average  nnmber  belonging,  1,597 ;  average  daily  attend- 
ance, 1,493.  School  rooms,  27.  Regular  teachers,  33;  or  music  and  drawing,  3.  Cost 
of  education  per  capita  on  average  nnmber  belonging,  $13.79. 

Notes, —  The  grades  are  primary,  intermediate,  grammar,  and  high.  An  evening 
school  for  boys  was  opened  as  an  experiment,  and  kept  open  23  evenings.  It  was  at- 
tended by  an  average  number  of  39  pupils,  and  was  considered  a  success.  The  high 
school  or  classical  institute  was  attended  by  126  pupils,  of  whom  73  studied  Latin  and 
17  Greek.  Industrial  drawing  has  been  taught,  according  to  law,  in  all  departments 
of  the  schools,  but  without  the  aid  of  a  special  teacher.~(Keport  of  board  of  education 
1875-'76,  S.  B.  Howe,  superintendent.) 

BTRACUSE. 

Officers. — A  board  of  education  of  8  members,  I  from  each  ward,  whose  term  of  office 
is  1  year,  and  a  superintendent  of  schools,  who  is  clerk  of  the  board. 

Statistics. — Persons  between  5  and  21  years  of  age,  16,552;  pupils  registered,  8,820; 

average  number  belonging,  6,624 ;  average  daily  attendance,  6,^ ;  regular  tcMBbchers, 

206;  special,  1.    Cost  of  Question  per'  pupil  on  average  number  belonging,  $19.44  ; 

^  on  average  daily  attendance,  $20.68.    Expenditures  for  uie  schools,  exclusive  of  bnild- 

'  incs  and  permanent  repairs,  $128,803.43. 

xiotes. — The  grades  are  primary,  Junior,  senior,  and  high,  each  comprising  4  veaiB, 
and  the  whole  course  occupying  12.  There  are  also  ungraded  and  evening  schools, 
which,  for  a  number  of  years  past,  have  been  an  important  part  of  the  work.  The  at- 
tendance durinff  the  year  was  not  so  good  as  usual,  owing  to  an  epidemic  which  pre- 
vailed  to  an  alarming  extent.  The  discipline  and  general  order  of  the  schools  is 
reported  as  superior  to  anything  heretofore  attained.  Corporal  punishment  was  ban* 
ished  from  the  schools  more  than  8  years  ago,  and  each  year  since  that  time  the  schools 
have  imi>roved  in  respect  to  the  deportment  of  pupils. 

Music  is  taught  in  all  the  grades  with  remarkable  success.  The  children  in  the  pri- 
mary schools  are  able  to  sing  properly,  at  sight,  simple  music  by  number,  letter,  and 
notes,  in  the  key  of  C ;  the  classes  in  the  higher  grades  are  correspondingly  advanoed 
in  the  study.  The  attendance  in  the  high  school  is  greater  than  ever  berore ;  avecage 
number  belonging,  275.  Latin,  French,  German,  and  Greek  are  taught. — (Beport  of 
board  of  education,  1875-76,  Edward  Smith,  superintendent.) 

TROT. 

Officers.—  A  board  of  12  school  commissioners  whose  term  of  office  is  for  three  years, 
one-third  going  out  each  year,  and  a  city  superintendent  of  schools. 

Statistics.—  Children  in  the  city  5-21  years  of  age,  17,720 ;  attending  public  adhoola, 

.  8,475;  average  daily  attendance,  4,616;  estimated  number  attending  private  achoolsy 

2,013.    Public  free  schools.  19 ;  private  schools,  14.    Teachers  in  pnbhc  schools,  139  ; 

number  who  taught  28  weeks  or  more,  133.    Expenditures  for  pnbhc  schools,  |141,029. 
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^Tofet.— The  school  work  has  boon  profitable,  and  in  the  main,  thorough.  The  oiti- 
nos  never  showed  more  interest  in  their  school  system  than  they  have  daring  the  past 
jeor.   It  is  becoming  more  and  more  fixed  in  the  hearts  of  the  people. 

The  high  school  building  will  accommodate  152  pupils.  The  averrige  number  belong- 
ing is  92. 

Evening  schools  were  held  in  three  wards,  there  being  596  names  registered  and  an 
syenite  attendance  of  222  pupils.— (Beport  of  boaurd  and  of  Superintendent  David 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

NOBBfAI.  SCHOOLS. 

New  Tork  affords  to  young  men  and  women  who  intend  to  become  teachers  free 
iostraction  in  8  State  normal  fichools.  During  1875-76  there  were  6,352  pupils  instructed 
in  these  schools,  2,848  of  whom  were  in  the  normal  departments.  The  number  of  nor- 
mal graduates  for  the  year  was  282,  and  the  whole  number  since  thd  establishment  of 
the  normal  school  system  in  the  State  has  been  3,463. 

•  Besides  these  State  schools  there  is  the  girls'  Normal  College  of  New  York,*  with 
a  3  years'  course  of  study^,  in  which  were,  for  1876,  a  total  of  1,409  students,  of  whom 
333  graduated.  Includmg  these  with  the  others,  we  have  a  sum  of  4,^7  normal 
students  in  that  year,  with  514  graduates. 

In  187S  these  schools  graduated  256  of  their  2,955  normal  students,  at  a  cost  of 
1163,892.  The  average  expense  of  each  graduate  was,  therefore,  $640.20.  As  the  State 
aoperintendent  remarks,  nowever,  it  is  not  Just  to  measure  the  usefulness  of  these 
schools  by  the  number  of  their  graduates,  for  the  reason  that  many  pupils  attend  for 
one  or  two  terms  and  then  en^^age  in  teaching  without  having  completed  the  course, 
but  having,  undoubtedly^  received  much  benefit  and  become  &r  better  teachers  than 
theywould  have  been  without  any  special  training. 

while  fully  recognizing  the  importance  of  normal  schools  in  the  preparation  of 
teseben,  the  State  superintendent  is  not  of  the  opinion  that  they  must  necessarily 
mooopoliae  the  work.  He  sees  no  reason  why  the  nigh  schools  and  the  academies  and 
Academical  departments  of  union  schools  should  not  graduate  competent  teachers,  and 
be  mges  upon  all  such  schools  to  pay  ^reat  attention,  especially  during  the  last  schol- 
astic year,  to  the  training  of  such  pupils  as  propose  to  become  teachers. 

In  some  of  the  normal  schools  or  the  State  the  primary  and  academic  departments 
bave  been  permitted,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  oversnadow  the  normal.  This,  says  the 
saperintendent,  ought  not  to  be  permitted ;  yet  it  is  difiQcult  to  see  how  anv  change 
can  be  brought  about,  except  by  legislative  enactment.  He  considers  it  unfortunate 
that  the  State  should,  when  it  so  materially  enlarged  the  normal  school  system  10  years 
Ago,  have  entered  into  a  sort  of  partnership  with  the  localities  in  which  the  new  schools 
were  established,  whereby,  in  consideration  of  the  erection  and  donation  of  buildings 
and  grounds,  those  localities  were  led  to  believe  that  their  children  and  youth  would 
bave  special  educational  advantages  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  and  whereby  the 
Qonnal  schools  have  had  attached  to  their  academic  departments  unnecessarily  large 
pnmary  departments,  and  wholly  unnecessary  intermediate  departments.  Ue  is  of 
the  opinion  that  it  would  be  much  better  to  have  the  normal  schools  what  they  profess 
to  be,  institutions  simply  and  solely  for  the  training  of  teachers  for  the  common  schools 
of  the  State ;  that  they  should  be  mainly  schools  where  those  in  attendance  should  be 
taogbt  how  to  teach,  having  previously  learned  what  to  teach,  and  that  they  should 
not  be  weighted  down  with  high  school  and  collegiate  departments.^ State  reports 
1874-75  and  1875-76.)  _  ^  -^  ^ 

teachers'  institutes. 

Teachers'  institutes  were  held  in  58  counties  during  the  year  1875-76,  giving  all  the 
teachers  of  the  State  an  opportunity  to  attend,  with  the  exception  of  those  in  New 
York  County,  to  which  the  law  in  regard  to  institutes  does  not  apply.  Besides  these, 
an  institute  was  held  at  Versailles,  for  one  week,  for  the  benefit  of  the  teachers  on  the 
J^ikgany  and  Cattaraugus  Indian  reservations.  The  sessions  of  the  county  institutes 
lasted,  in  22  counties,  2  weeks,  and  in  36  counties  1  week.  The  aggregate  attendance 
of  teachers  was  10,991,  of  whom  3,470  were  men  and  7,521  women.  I'he  whole  expense 
to  the  State  for  the  organization  and  maintenance  of  these  institutes  for  the  calendar 
Tear  1876  waa  $13,119.78.  Gradually  the  sessions  of  institutes  have  been  changing  from 
*  weeks  to  1,  and  this  change,  in  the  opinion  of  the  superintendent,  has  been  for  the  bet- 
ter. He  believes  it  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  have  institutes  held  in  each  county 
twiee  a  year,  one  for  the  teachers  of  the  winter  and  another  for  those  of  the  summer 
sehooliL  and  recommends  that  the  law  be  in  this  respect  amended.  It  is  also  recom- 
ttended  that  the  law  be  so  amended  that  districts  which  have  paid  teachers  their  wages 
while  attending  institutes  be  reimbursed  therefor  from  the  public  money.    With  these 

*The  CoQeise  of  the  City  of  Kew  York,  vhioh  donbtleae  sonde  miuiy  of  its  gradaatee  into  the  sohooU 
M  teschers,  £•  not  ineloded  among  the  normal  schools.  ^^  t 
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amendments  seonred,  and  with  means  taken  to  seoare  a  permanent  eorpe  of  able 
instnictorsy  teaohers'  institutes,  which,  even  now,  with  their  imperfections,  are  pro- 
ductive of  much  good,  will  be  greatly  improved.— -(State  report,  1875-76,  pp.  23,  24.) 

TRACHBBS'  CLASSES  IK  ACADEMIES. 

Under  the  law,  the  regents  of  the  university  are  auchorized  to  pay  for  instmction  in 
the  science  of  common  school  teaching  in  academies  and  in  the  academical  depart- 
ments of  union  schools  selected  by  them  for  that  purpose.  During  the  calendar  yea^, 
1876,  87  of  these  institutions  maintained  such  classes.  During  the  academic  year, 
1875-76,  the  attendance  thereat  was  1,726,  of  whom  590  were  young  men  and  1,136 
young  women.— <6tate  report,  1875-76,  p.  30.) 

EDUCATIONAL  JOURNALS. 

The  teacherB  of  a  State  are  greatly  influenced  by  the  school  Journals  which  circnlate 
among  them.  A  well  conducted  paper  of  this  class  spreads  much  important  informa- 
tion as  to  methods  4>f  government  which  have  proved  effective,  or  methods  of  teach- 
ing which  promise  to  Mnefit  the  schools.  It  discusses  questions  which  solitary  teaob* 
ers  have  no  other  means  to  secure  debate  upon.  It  suggests,  by  its  editorials  or  oom- 
munioations,  new  modes  of  meeting  and  managing  old  difficulties.  And  by  its 
weekly  or  its  monthly  issues  it  brings  teachers  all  over  the  State  into  communion  like 
that  which  is  secnred  at  institutes  where  they  are  seated  together  in  one  hall  and 
listen  to  instruction  from  one  lecturer. 

Somewhat  this  service  has  been  done  for  New  York  by  the  sprightly  School  Bulletin, 
fhll  of  all  matter  relating  to  the  State :  the  dignified  New  York  School  Journal,  fioli 
equally  of  matter  relating  to  the  city ;  the  Natiomd  Teachers'  Monthly,  always  ready  to 
discuss  whatever  question  may  arise ;  and  Schermerborn's  Monthly,  an  excellent  Joar>> 
nal  for  parents  and  teachers,  which  came  to  an  untimely  end  at  the  close  of  1876 
tlm>ugh  the  much  regretted  oeulure  of  the  respectable  and  useful  honse  by  which  it 
had  been  published.  The  Journal  of  Education,  another  useful  paper,  published  first 
in  Brooklyn  and  then  in  New  York  City,  also  died  within  the  year. 

STATE  CI^iRTIFICATES  TO  TEACHEBS. 

Eight  examinations  for  State  certificates  were  held  during  1875-76  at  different 
places  in  the  State.  Some  of  the  most  prominent  educators  of  the  State  served  on  the 
examining  committees.  Of  the  47  candidates  who  presented  themselves  several  were 
found  to  be  ineligible  from  lack  of  experience  in  teaching,  at  least  3  years'  experience 
in  teaching  being  required  of  candidates  for  this  certificate.  Twenty-one  of  the  niim- 
her  examined  were  recommended  as  suitable  persons  to  receive  State  certificates  oa 
account  of  their  mraal  character,  learning,  and  ability  to  teach.  The  act  passed  by 
the  legislature  of  1875,  whereby  the  grantmg  of  State  certificates  on  recommendation 
was  changed  so  that  they  could  be  issued  only  upon  examination,  is  regarded  as  a 
wise  measure.  This  system  of  examinations  has  attracted  the  attention  of  many  of  the 
leading  educators  of  the  State,  and  is  highly  commended.  That  its  t^idenoy  is  to 
elevate  the  profession  of  teaching  cannot  be  doubted. — (State  report,  1875-^'76,  p.  3^) 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

ACADEMIES  AND  UNION  8CHOOUS. 

The  place  occupied  in  most  other  States  by  public  high  schools  is  in  this  filled  by 
academies  and  union  schools.  Pupils  are  received  into  the  academies  from  public  gram- 
mar  schools  on  condition  of  receiving  a  certain  State  allowance  for  their  tuition.  The 
nnion  schools  are  public  graded  schools  with  academic  departments.  Tbe  number  of 
pupils  instructed  in  the  several  academies  of  the  State  in  1875-76  was  30,175.  The 
number  of  pupils  attending  the  higher  departments  of  union  graded  schools  is  not 
given  separatelv,  but  is  doubtless  included  in  the  above  30,175,  as  the  report  of  the  re- 
gents of  the  nmversity  for  the  preceding  year,  1874-75,  (the  latest,)  gives  30,154  as  tiie 
aggregate  attendance  for  that  year  in  academies  and  academic  dei>artments  of  nnioa 
sohoob.  The  number  of  students  claimed  as  classical  in  both,  1874-75,  was  8,3G4; 
the  number  allowed  by  the  regents,  7, 577.— (Regents'  report,  p.  viii.) 

PRIVATE  SECONDABY  SCHOOLS. 

In  52  schools  for  boys,  53  schools  for  girls,  and  103  for  both  sexes,  outside  of  the  pub- 
lic school  system,  there  have  been  reported  to  this  Burean  19,750  pupils,  nuder  1,216 
teachers.  Of  these,  3,041  are  in  classical  studies,  3,480  in  modem  languages.  1,3S1  pre- 
paring for  a  classical  course  in  college,  and  673  for  a  scientific  course.  Drawing  is 
taught  in  142  of  these  schools,  vocal  music  in  122,  and  insti^umental  music  in  1'.I6. 
Chemical  laboratories  are  reported  by  90,  philosophical  apparatus  by  125,  and  libraries 
of  50  to  3,000  volumes  by  139,  aggregating  106,042  volumes. 

PREPARATORY  SCHOOLS  AND  DEPARTICENTS. 

Beports  for  1876  have  been  received  from  18  preparatory  schools  and  16  preparatory 
departments,  having  a  total  attendance  of  3,835  pupils,  under  233  teachers.    There 
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were  1,717  pnpils  prepariDg  for  a  daasieal  course,  and  684  for  a  seientifio.  From  the  18 
preparatory  sohoolB  167  pupils  entered  college  at  the  doee  of  the  laet  aoademio  year, 
oesides  73  who  entered  Bcientific  schools.  Nine  report  chemical  laboratories ;  13,  appa- 
ratus for  the  iUostration  of  natural  philosophy ;  8,  gymnasiums ;  and  12,  libraries  of 
871  to  3,000  volumes,  the  aggregate  number  being  13,702. 

BU8INB8S  COLLBOBS. 

Statistics  for  1876  are  reported  from  23  business  colleges  in  this  State,  having  112 
teachers  and  4,344  students.  Of  the  latter,  126  were  studying  phonop^phy,  121  teleg- 
raphy, 288  German,  156  French,  and  22  Spanish.  The  common  English  branches  and 
correspondence  are  taught  in  22  of  these  schools ;  penmanship  and  book-keeping,  in 
all ;  the  higher  mathematics,  in  2 ;  surveying,  in  1 ;  banking,  in  9 :  commercial  Taw, 
in  13 ;  political  economy,  in  4 :  life  insurance,  In  1 ;  phonography,  in  o ;  and  telegraphy, 
in  10.   Four  have  libraries  of  50  to  500  volumes,  aggregating  850  volumes. 

SUPERIOB  INSTRUCTION. 

COBNKLL  UNIVSRSTTT. 

Tbls  institntioQ  of  learning,  founded  by  the  joint  bounty  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ensiait,  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  of  Ezra  Cornell,  is,  in  some  respects,  the  State 
nniversit^  as  far  as  there  can  be  said  to  be  one  apart  from  the  aggregate  of  colleges. 
Free  tuition  is  given  to  all  students  in  the  agricultural  department,  and,  besides  these, 
to  one  student  every  year  fix>m  each  assembly  district  of  the  State,  each  scholarship 
beinff  oontinned  4  years,  making  the  total  number  of  State  scholarships  512.  These 
are  flvan  to  students  selected  from  the  various  public  schools  and  academies  maintained 
by  the  people  of  New  York,  after  yearly  competitive  examinations,  open  to  both  sexes. 
l^e  oniversity  ia  open  to  all,  irrespective  of  sex,  color,  or  nationsUity.  There  is  no 
■eptrate  course  or  department  for  women  students;  the  entrance  examinations  are  the 
nme  for  them  aa  for  the  young  men,  and  depend  upon  the  course  the^  intend  to  ijursue. 
The  institution  maintains  no  preparatory  school.  The  instruction  given  is  dis- 
tributed into  several  departments,  some  of  which  are  subdivided  into  schools,  and  out 
of  these  schools  and  departments  there  are  made  up  4  general  and  6  tecnnical  or 
special  ooursee,  leading  to  the  first  degree  in  arts,  literature,  science,  agriculture, 
arohitecture,  civil  engineering,  and  mechanical  engineering.  No  regular  post  grad- 
nate  oourses  have  been  marked  out,  but  such  studies  are  arranged  to  suit  individual 
wants.  Post  graduate  study  is  encouraged  by  the  offer  of  free  tuition  to  all  who 
eocige  in  it,  whether  they  are  graduates  of  this  or  of  other  colleges. 

Aimnig  the  special  features  of  this  university  are  liberty  in  the  choice  of  studies, 
the  prominence  given  to  those  which  are  practically  useful,  and  the  absence  of  a  mark- 
ing ^ystem  to  aetermine  the  relative  rank  of  stodents.  Young  men  having  some 
■pecial  trade,  as  that  of  carpenter,  mason,  or  machinist,  may,  in  some  cases  mainly, 
and*  in  a  very  few  cases  entirely,  support  themselves  while  carrying  on  their  studies. 
The  University  Press,  which  is  amply  equipped  for  doing  both  job  and  book  work,  fur* 
niihee  a  means  of  partial  self  support  to  experienced  printers,  as  well  as  of  education 
for  these  scodents  who  design  to  make  Journalism  their  business  in  life. — (University 
legirter  and  catalogue,  187^^77.) 

OTHER  GOLUEGES. 

Brooklpn  CoUegiate  and  Polytechnic  InMituU^  (non-sectarian,)  embraces  collegiate  and 
icademic  departments,  each  requiring  four  years  for  the  completion  of  the  studies.  In 
the  eoUegiate  department  there  are  four  distinct  schemes  of  study  from  which  studenta 
fW  choose,  namely,  classical,  scientific,  liberal,  and  commercial.— (Catalogue,  1876.) 

Caniriua  College,  buffalo,  conducted  by  the  fathers  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  was  opened 
hi  IWO.  The  course  of  studies  embraces  preparatory,  dassioal*  and  commercial  branches. 
-(Catalogue,  1875-^6.) 

CotUge  0/  8t  Frande  Xavier,  New  York  City,  is  conducted  by  the  fathers  of  the  Soel- 
^  of  Jesus.  It  is  a  day  college,  with  5  distinct  departments,  the  jM>st  graduate,  under- 
giaduate,  grammar,  commercial,  and  preparatory .-^Cataloffue,  1875-'76.) 

Colkge  of  the  City  of  New  York,  (non-sectarian,)  provides  classicfd  and  scientific 
eoniBes,  also  a  post  graduate  course  in  civil  engineering,  and  a  short  commercial  course. 
—(Report  of  the  trustees  of  the  college,  18760 

Cohmhia  College,  New  York,  ^Protestant  Episcopal,)  embraces  in  its  course  of  instruo- 
tioQ  9  departments,  namely,  (1)  Qreek  language  and  literature ;  (2)  German  language 
tod  literature  j  (3)  chemistry ;  (4)  mathematics  and  astronomy ;  ^5)  mathematics ;  (6) 
Philosophy,  history,  political  economy,  and  belles  lettres;  (7)  physics;  (8)  the  Latin 
iauguage  and  literature ;  and  (9)  botany.  Free  tuition  is  given  students  of  good  char- 
ict^  unable  to  pay ;  various  associations  are  entitled  to  free  scholarships ;  every  relig- 
ioos  denomination  in  the  city  of  New  York  is  entitled  to  have  at  the  college  all  the  time 
one  free  atndent  who  may  intend  to  enter  the  ministry ;  and  every  school  from  which 
there  rtiall  be  admitted  in  any  one  year  into  the  college  four  students  who  pay  their 
iBatiiculation  fee,  has  the  privilege  of  sending  one  scholar  to  the  college  to  be  educated 
free-— (College  catalogue,  1874-75.) 
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\ilton  ChUege,  Clinton,  (PresbyteriAn,)  embraces  colleeiate  and  law  depi 
iterest  of  beneficiary  fnnds,  amoanting  to  aboat  $3,000  a  year,  is  annuall 

0  needy  students.  The  college  has  recently  received  a  sift  of  $4,000  froi 
den,  of  Philadelphia,  as  a  permanent  investment,  to  be  known  as  th 
or  the  aid  of  worthy  and  loyal  students. — (Catalogue,  1876-^77.) 

art  CoUegty  Geneva,  (Protestant  Episcopal,)  embraces  a  classical  course  c 
itific  course  of  2,  and  a  course  of  science  and  modern  languages  of  3  ye; 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  wish  without  taking  the  entire  classical  < 
foil  advantage  of  the  English,  scientific,  and  philosophical  studies  p] 
/atalo^e,  ISTG-'TG,  and  circular.) 

\am  Xmiverntyj  Le  Boy,  (Presbyterian.)  for  young  ladies,  has  5  courses 
y,  academic  or  preparatory,  classical,  literary,  music,  and  fine  arts.    Th 

1  covers  only  3  years^  and  is  intended  to  meet  the  wants  of  such  young  ' 
I  wish  to  study  the  higher  classics  or  mathematics. — (Catalogue,  1875-'7( 
M9on  Ufwcertity,  Hamuton,  (Baptist,)  provides,  besides  the  usual  college 
B,  scientific  ana  partial  courses.  The  departments  of  instruction  in  the  ( 
\  are :  (1)  metaphysics ;  (2)  loffio ;  (3)  Christian  ethics ;  (4)  Greek  lang 
;ure:  (5)  Latin  language  and  literature ;  (6)  modem  languages;  (7)  pui 
3;  (8)  applied  mathematics ;  (9)  natural  history ;  and  (10)  civil  history 
;ure,  and  oratory.— (Catalogue,  1876-77.) 

B<maventurifB  College  and  Seminary,  Allegany,  (Boman  Catholic,)  provides 
ifio,  commercial,  and  ecclesiastical  courses  01  study. — (Catalogue,  1875- 
Tohn*8  College,  Brooklyn,  (Boman  Catholic,)  provides  a  full  classical,  Euj 
eroial  course.  German  and  French  are  taught  without  extra  charge. — (C 
76.) 

TohnU  College,  Pordham,  (Boman  Catholic,)  furnishes  classical  and  co 
«  of  instruction.  The  commercial  course  embraces  all  the  branches  < 
sh  education,  and  is  completed  in  4  years.  The  classical  course  comprise 
lasses,  4  undergraduate  classes,  and  a  post  graduate  department.— (C 

Laurrence  Univernty,  Canton,  (Universalist,)  embraces  collegiate  and  tl 
bments,  the  former  including  scientific  and  classical  courses.  Both  sez< 
1.— (Catalogue,  1876-77.) 

3tq^hen*$  Couege,  Annandale,  (Protestant  Episcopal,)  is  designed  especial 
Dg  of  such  young  men  as  are  looking  forward  to  the  ministry.  The  cc 
ratory  and  classical.  There  is  also  a  course  lasting  from  2  to  3  years,  wl 
ake  who  do  not  intend  to  study  for  a  degree,  but  wish  to  become  candj 
L— {Catalogue,  1876-77.) 

umee  Univereitif,  organized  in  1871,  has  established  3  departments,  viz, 
)eral  arts,  college  of  physicians  and  surgeons,  and  college  of  the  fine  art 
i  embraced  a  four  years'  course  in  architecture  and  in  painting. — (Circu 
on  College,  Schenectady,  (non-sectarian,)  provides  classical,  scientific,  a 
arses  of  study,  and  a  course  in  the  Oriental  languages.  There  is  also  < 
the  college  a  special  school  of  civil  engineering,  the  students  of  which  s 
»  the  various  departments  of  the  college  without  extra  charge.— (G 
77.) 

vereity  of  the  City  of  New  Torh,  New  Tork,  (non-sectarian,)  embrace 
I  of  arts,  of  science,  of  medicine,  and  of  law.  In  the  departments  of  a 
e  tuition  is  free.  The  course  covers  4  years.  In  connection  with  th 
of  science  there  is  a  school  of  art,  embracing  instruction  in  elementary 
d  pencil  and  crayon,  painting  in  oil  and  water  colors,  general  prii 
>sition,  ornament,  and  the  arts  of  design. — (Catalogue  of  university, 
a  circular  issued  by  the  society  called  Sorosis,  it  appears  that,  in  res| 
>n  presented  by  that  society,  the  university  has  decided  to  order  exai 
>men  similar  to  those  established  by  Harvard  and  other  colleges,  and  tl 
iroposes  to  arrange  classes  and  courses  of  study  for  women  as  soon  as  i 
» found  to  supply  professors  and  other  requirements  of  the  work. 
vereity  of  Bodieeter,  Bochester,  (Baptist,)  affords  three  courses  of 
3al  course  extending  through  4  years,  a  scientific  course  of  equal  lengt 
ic  course  for  students  who  may  desire  instruction  in  particular  departmc 
3coming  candidates  for  degrees.  The  scientific  course  requires  no  G 
10  much  of  Latin  as  is  essential  to  the  successful  prosecution  of  th 
ages  and  the  mastery  of  scientific  terminology.  In  the  place  of  Greek  1 
e  extended  course  of  study  is  prescribed  in  physical  science,  mathematic 
le  modern  languages. — (Catalogue,  1876-77.) 

8ar  College,  Poughkeepsie,  (non-sectarian,)  is  exclusively  for  young  wo 
kces  preparatory  and  collegiate  departments.  In  the  collegiate  course  tl 
ascribed  as  far  as  the  middle  of  the  sophomore  year,  excepting  that 
)  allowed  between  the  Greek,  German,  and  French  languages,  only  one 
aired.  In  each  following  semester  every  student  elects  three  full  studiei 
ivalent  to  them,  subject  to  th^  approval  of  the  faculty.    The  languages 
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in  the  coane  are  Latio,  Greek,  Oerman,  and  French.  All  are  required  to  take  Latin, 
•nd  to  elect  one  of  the  remaining  three  as  a  second  langnage.  Stndetts  are  nenallj 
Able  to  take  one  art  stndy  in  addition  to  their  resnlar  college  work^  and  are  advised  to 
do  80  when  they  can,  as  a  valnable  element  of  oultnre.  The  arts  taught  are  vocal  and 
instmroeotal  mnsic.  drawing,  painting,  and  modelling  in  clay  or  wax.  The  elements 
of  vocal  music  ana  drawing  are  taught  in  classes  without  extra  charge,  while  the 
more  thorough  courses  of  personal  training  are  given  in  individual  lessons  at  fixed 
fees,  outside  of  the  college  course.— (College  catalogue,  1875-76.) 

COLLEGES  FOB  WOMEN. 

Besides  Ingham,  Elmira,  Wells,  Rutgers,  and  Yassar,  there  are  13  institutions  report- 
ing as  colleges  for  women,  all  but  3  of  which  have  authority  to  confer  collegiate  degrees. 
Leogth  of  course,  4  to  10  years.  The  number  of  students  reported  is  2,(^ ;  teachers, 
216.  Of  the  students,  649  were  pursuing  preparatory  studies,  and  253  regular 
eoUegiate ;  28  were  in  partial  and  22  in  post  graduate  studies.  Vocal  and  instru- 
menUl  music,  drawing,  painting,  and  French,  are  taught  in  all  these  schools;  German 
in  11;  Italian  in  6 ;  Spanish  in  3,  and  Portuguese  in  1.  Nine  report  chemical  labora- 
tories, 10  apparatus  for  the  illustration  of  natural  philosophy,  7  natural  historv  mus^ 
urns,  2  astronomical  observatories,  5  gymnasiums,  and  2  art  galleries.  All  but  1 
report  libraries  of  from  225  to  4,000  volumes,  aggregating  16,568. 

Statistics  of  universities  and  coUeges,  1876. 


SaiMt  of  nniTersitieB 
aod  eoUeges. 


Alfred  FnlTOTsity*... 

BrooUrn   Collesiate 

sidPolyieehnic  In- 

Ciiikiu  College 

CoOeceoftheCityof 

Kew  York. 
OoOan  of  81  Ptanois 

XsTier. 


CetoBbiaColleffe... 
Oornell  UniTomty . . 
Bain  Vemale  Col- 


lege. 
Hodlton  College  .. 

Botert  College 

'-  "    lUniversi^. 
lUniTewity.- 


iCoUeee... 

tber  College 

Botgen  Female  Col- 


Mattiii  Lather  Coll 


8tBwiavi«itare*eCol- 

St^inds  College... 
81.  John's    College, 

BiooUyii. 
8tJohii*s    College, 

Fbrdham. 
8t  Joseph's  College. . . 
8LUvraioeu2&er. 

StRephen'sdoUege. 
Oiiseuse  Unirenity . . 

T^Bkm  College 

Uwhmtity  of  the  City 

of  New  York. 
XTnhrenity  of  Boehee- 

tee. 

^HMT  College 

WeltoCoUei^ 


87 


Number  of 
Btadents. 


333 


9 
51S 


8S0 


57 
105 
583 


85 
106 


75 
140 


74 


196 
0 


17 


116 
148 


181 
391 


110 


195 
304 


158 
51 
40 

«85 


Property,  incomo,  &o. 


3.. 

II 

If 

si 

1-9 


187,600 
170, 895 


1,800 

988.000 

750.600 
840.000 


380,000 
350,000 
80,000 
170,000 


108  345,300 


166 
96 


77 

18 
47 

60 
179 
165 


165 


805 
66 


! 

I 


186,000 


40,750 

178,000 

5,000,000 
,98l,4« 


960,000 
186,538 

0 
405^000 

0 


185,000 

198,000 

100.000 
J00,000 

500,000 

180.000 
61,500 

143,000 
{00.000 
400,000 
338,000 

378,669 

681,886 
235,000 


178.311 


1 
I 


16,085 


3,300 
18,757 
810,000 

8o,ooq 


18,000 
0,533 

0 
87,894 

0 


150,000 
450.000 
185,000 

313,016 

381.000 
100,000 


10,610 

0 

8,000 

87,000 

18,350 

15^893 

18,376 
7,000 


•3.543 
65,576 


0 

81,519 

18,940 
85,000 


6,000 


4,450 
5,800 
58.343 


11,500 

87,888 


•8,993 
615 


150,000 


0 
35,000 


5.000 
50,077 


493 

0 
5,140 
9,000 

0 

10,433 

57,853 
5^000 


o 

•a 


I- 


•0 


50,000 
48,777 


50,300 
0 


4,676 
8,107 


»11, 100 
619,600 

618.000 

17,500 
39,000 


19,500 
13,000 
68,500 
18,500 
18,360 


5,100 
6400 


8,000 

10,000 

100.000 

5,000 

5,000 

56,000 


(16,000 

8,000 
7,366 

9,000 

8,000 

618,000 

64,301 

18,558 

9,734 
63,700 


*FroB  Report  of  the  Cemmissioner  of  Bdnoation  for  1875. 
6Iiioliides  eodety  libraries.  « Also  34  graduate  stadents. 
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OBT   OF   THE   COMMISSIONER   OP  EDUCATION. 
DIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENCE. 

iZ  deparlmeni  of  Cornell  University  offers  a  fall  coarse  of  4  ye 
3  of  bachelor  of  agrioaltare,  and  an  abridged  coarse  of  3  ye 
oonsiBts  of  aboat  100  acres,  exclusive  of  the  ezperinlental 
iber  land.  A  lakTge  proportion  of  the  farm  is  devoted  to  the : 
lestic  animals.  Forty  acres  are  used  in  condactine  experime 
\Bf  the  varioas  modes  of  cultivation,  the  valae  and  appUcatJ 
»rted  fertilizersi  the  hardiness,  productiveness,  and  value  of  tb 
»eSy  and  in  originating  and  testing  new  varieties.  The  insti 
3S  and  recitations,  and  illustrated  with  the  aid  of  Aazonx  i 
>  animals  and  parts  of  animals,  and  various  other  collections, 
xeroises,  the  student  devotes  as  much  time  as  can  be  profitab 
30  in  the  botanical,  chemical,  and  veterinary  laboratories,  as 
ims. — (University  register  and  catalogue,  1876-'77.) 
I  of  mechanic  oris  of  Cornell  University  reports  itself  now  in  a 
n  the  most  satisfactory  manner.  Closely  connected  with  tl 
;he  theoretical  side  of  the  mechanic  arts  is  presented,  are  rooi 
iodeUing  of  machinery,  and  workshops  fitted  with  power  and  n 
rood  and  metals.  This  shop  is  conducted  wholly  as  a  means  c 
9nt  in  the  department  is  required  to  devote  at  least  two  hours 
md  the  candidate  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  mechanical  en 
ity  to  design  and  construct  machines  and  apparatus,  or  condu 
by  the  department. 

courses  in  Cornell  University, — ^There  are  5  ooorses  leading  to  t 
3ience,  namely:  (1)  science;  (2)  scienceand  letters;  (3>  chen 
ithematics ;  and  (5)  natural  history.  Each  of  these  coven 
ilvil  engineering,  which  also  occupies  4  years,  embraces  hyd 
>ad  engineering,  bridge  architecture  and  constmction,  topo 
instrial  engineering,  and  mining  engineering. — (Catalogue,  16 
%ines  of  Columbia  College  provides  5  parallel  courses  of  study 
Ding  engineering,  metalluigy,  geology  and  natural  history,  ai 
chemistry.  The  plan  of  instruction  includes  lectures  and  n 
aboratories,  projects,  estimates,  and  drawings,  field  geologv,  ai 
dnstrial  establishments. — (Catalogue  of  collefl»,  1874-^5.) 
t  ofsoimoe  of  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York  embraces ! 
he  degree  of  bachelor  of  science,  the  other  to  that  of  civil  ei 
niversity,  1875-76.) 

civil  engineering,  Union  College,  provides  a  full  course  of  4  y< 
e  of  civil  engineer,  and  a  special  coarse  for  sneh  as  desire  to  i 
gineering,  or  any  other  special  branch  of  the  course.  The  ii 
[istant  exercise  in  mechanical  drafting,  instrumental  field  ^ 
ilation,  combined  with  lectures  and  the  study  of  text  books.- 
-77.) 

THEOLOGY. 

}gical  Seminary,  Auburn,  (Presbyterian,)  is  open  to  stndentc 
omination.  The  regular  course  of  study  occupies  3  full  yeai 
)n,  or  its  equivalent,  is  required  of  candidates  for  admissioi 
try,  1876-77.) 

ogioal  Seminary  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  at  New ' 
f  3  years,  embracing  departments  of  biblical  learning  and  i 
3  end  of  (oriental  and  Greek  literature,  systematic  divinity,  ev 
m,  pastonJ  theology,  and  ecclesiastical  polity  and  law.  Cane 
Lamined  in  English  composition,  Hebrew  and  Qreek  grammai 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  in  the  original. — (Catalogue  of  seminary, 
ylogical  Seminary,  Hamilton,  (Baptist,)  has  a  course  of  instrod 
ided  to  3  years.  It  embraces  departments  of  Hebrew  and 
B,  of  New  Testament  exegesis,  of  ecclesiastical  history,  of 
9toral  theology,  and  of  homiletics.  Candidates  for  admissi< 
nnst  have  a  collegiate  or  other  preparation  for  its  studies.  S 
nominations  are  admitted.    No  charge  is  made  for  taition.->-(< 

inary,  near  Cooperstown,  (Lutheran,^  embraces  both  theoU 
artments.  The  course  of  instruction  in  the  thecdogioal  depai 
ftrs.-^Catalogue,  1874-75.) 

^logical  Seminary,  Rochester,  (Baptist,)  is  open  to  students 
'  Cnristians.    The  regnlar  coarse  of  instruction,  which  is  dc 
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gndnates  of  ooUm^,  is  completed  in  3  years.  A  shorter  course  is  provided  for  those 
who  require  it.— (Catalogne,  1874-^5.) 

Mpji  Tkeohgioal  Seminary,  New  York,  (Presbyterian,)  also  admits  students  who  are 
prepared  for  its  conrse  of  study,  from  every  denomination  of  Christians.  Candidates 
most  have  had  a  regular  collegiate  training,  or  pass  an  examination  on  branches 
Qsoally  i>ur8ned  in  college.  The  regular  course  occupies  3  full  years,  and  a  pledge 
is  required  of  students  to  complete  a  full  course,  here  or  elsewhere,  unless  nnavoidab^y 
prevented.— (Catalogue.  1875-76.) 

Tke  J>ibemaole  Lajf  College,  Brooklyn,  is  a  training  institution  in  theology  for  laymen 
asd  women,  without  regard  to  denomination.  The  training  is  general  and  specif — 
graeral,  prc^>aring  for  the  discharge  of  common  Christian  duties,  and  special,  for  cer- 
tain forms  of  Clmstian  work.  There  are  preparatory,  Junior,  senior,  and  theologi- 
cal classes,  the  latter  embracing  systematic  theology,  exercises  in  exposition,  outlines 
of  diseonrses,  and  a  review  of  all  the  studies  with  reference  to  the  Christian  life  and 
work.  The  full  course  is  2  years.  The  college  is  open  five  evenings  of  the  week. 
Most  of  the  students  are  employed  during  the  day,  and  support  themselves.  The  in- 
stmetiou  is  free.— (Circular,  1876.) 

TkeMarHti  Luther  College,  Buffalo,  is  a  G^ersaan-Lutheran  school  of  theology,  having 
in  connection  with  it  an  elementary  parochial  school,  in  which  both  the  Oerman  and 
English  languages  are  taught.  The  institution  is  in  a  good  condition.  Three  stu- 
nts of  theology  graduated  in  1876. — (Letter  from  the  director  of  the  college.) 

LAW. 

Albanif  Law  School,  a  department  of  Union  University,  provides  a  course  of  1  year, 
and  requires  no  examination  or  particular  course  of  previous  study  for  admission ; 
but  in  OTder  to  receive  the  degree  of  B.  L.  the  student  must  have  demoted  to  the  study 
pse  year  exclusive  of  that  comprised  in  the  course  of  this  schooL  The  method  of 
iiM^Betion  is  by  lecture,  examination,  and  discussion  in  moot  court.- (Catalogue  of 
oolkge,  1876-77,  and  of  law  school,  1875-76.) 

The  Law  Sd^ool  of  the  UnivereHy  of  Ihe  City  of  New  York  provides  a  course  of  instruction 
oorering  3  years.  Graduates  of  any  colleee  or  university  who,  in  their  course,  have 
•taclied  the  theory  and  general  principles  of  Jurisprudenoe,  and  the  historical  develop- 
nwiit  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  are  allowed  an  advanced  standing  of  1 
year.  The  scheme  of  studies  embraces  the  history  of  the  law,  Jurisprudence,  the 
aomau  law,  international  law,  and  municipal  law. — (Circular  of  law  school,  1876-^7.) 

Tke  Law  Dqmrtmmt  of  Hamillon  College  provides  a  course  of  instruction  of  1  year 
for  eoUege  graduates,  and  of  one  year  and  one-third  for  those  who  are  not  graduates. 
The  iostniction  is  given  by  text  books  and  familiar  oral  lectures. — (Catalogue  of  col- 
lege, 1876-77.) 

MSDicms. 

AJbtmy  MeHeal  College  has  been  since  1873  a  department  of  Union  University.  The 
Bolbed  of  instruction  is  to  combine,  with  didactic  lectures,  clinical  lectures,  recita- 
tions, and  praotioal  work  in  the  dissecting  room,  the  examination  and  diagnosis  by 
iMeots  of  cases  assigned  them,  with  reports  and  criticisms  of  the  same  by  the  class 
iad  flie  professors.  Applicants  for  admission  who  are  not  graduates  of  colleges  are 
oxanrioea  as  to  their  fitness  for  the  course.— (Catalogue  of  coSege,  1876-77.) 

MZaws  Hoepitdl  Medioal  CoUege,  New  Tork,  comprises  in  its  course  of  instruction  7 
^spsftaiMktSy  viK,  practice  of  medicine,  surgery,  obstetrics,  materia  medica,  physiology. 
Mtttemy,  and  ebemistry.  The  distinctive  feature  of  the  college  is  the  union  of  clinical 
vid  didaeiio  teaching,  this  principle  being  followed  in  the  case  of  students  attending 
their  first  term,  as  well  as  of  those  who  are  further  advanced.  The  school  ibr  nurses 
io  this  hospital,  described  in  the  Reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  1873  and  18749 
ii  still  continued,  and  is  flourishing.— (Circular,  1876-77.) 

CoUege  ofPhyeieiane  and  Surgeons,  New  Tork,  is  the  medical  department  of  Columbia 
CoDege.  No  preliminary  examination  is  reauired  for  admission.  Candidates  for  the 
degree  of  H.  D.  must  have  attended  two  roll  courses  of  lectures,  the  latter  in  this 
college,  aod  must  have  studied  medicine  3  years  under  the  direction  of  a  regular 
I^ysician  or  surgeon.  The  plan  of  instruction  is  by  didactic  lectures  with  demonstra- 
tions, clinical  teaching,  recitations,  and  personal  instruction  in  subjects  involving 
phnical  manipulation. — (Catalogue  of  college,  1875-76.) 

The  College  of  Meditine  of  Syracuee  Univereitu  offers  students  the  advantages  of  a 
p9ded  course  of  instruction,  covering  a  period  of  3  years.  Applicants  for  admission, 
^  not  graduates  of  some  literary  school,  are  examined  in  the  branches  of  a  common 
fodish  education.— {Annual  announcement  of  college,  1876-77.) 

Long  UUmd  College  HoepUal,  Brooklyn,  unites  a  hospital  and  medical  school  for  the 
pvpese  of  securing  more  thorough  demonstrative  teaching.  The  hospital  is  under 
the  immediate  control  of  the  regents  and  council  of  the  college,  and  the  courses  of  in- 
■tnieUon  are  given  within  its  buildings,  thus  making  clinical  teaching  a  reality  to  the 
■tudent,  by  cultivating  his  faculties  of  observation  at  the  bedside.-H( Announcement 
•od  drcolar,  1876-760  ^ 
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The  New  York  Free  Medical  College  for  Women,  New  York,  which  daimed  a  system  of 
instrootion  as  broad  and  liberal  as  can  be  obtamed  in  any  other  institntion  in  the 
world,  and  had^  in  addition  to  the  regular  medical  course,  a  department  of  instmctioa 
for  nurses,  has  oeen  closed. — (Catalogne,  1875-76,  and  letter  to  Commissioner  of  £da- 
oation.) 

The  Medioal  Department  of  the  Univereity  of  Buffalo  giTes  an  important  and  promi- 
nent position  to  clinical  teaching,  all  the  practical  subjects  presented  in  the  didaotio 
course  being  fullv  illustrated  at  the  bedside.  Applicants  for  admission  who  are  not 
graduates  of  colleges  or  other  specified  schools  are  subjected  to  an  examination.  In 
order  to  graduate,  students  must  have  studied  medicine  for  3  years,  must  have  dissected, 
and  must  have  attended  two  full  courses  of  lectures,  the  last  at  this  institution.— 
(Announcement  of  medical  department,  1876-77.) 

Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York. —  Clinical  instniGtloQ 
constitutes  a  prominent  feature  in  the  plan  of  education,  and  the  almost  unlimited 
resources  of  New  York  offer  ample  £Etcilities  for  obtaining  familiarity  with  diseases  tt 
the  bedside.  The  student,  in  order  to  graduate,  mus  t  attend  two  courses  of  medical 
lectures,  the  last  at  this  scnool,  and  must  also  have  studied  medicine  for  3  years,  in- 
cluding the  lectures,  under  the  direction  of  a  respectable  practitioner.— (University  cat- 
alogue, 1875-76.) 

Womai^e  Medioal  College  of  the  New  York  Jn/lmtary.— The  plan  of  instruction  here  is 
arranged  to  secure  a  gradation  of  studies  through  the  3  years  of  the  student's  ooaxw. 
Students  before  being  graduated  are  examined  by  a  board  of  examiners,  composed  of 
professors  from  the  severaL  medical  colleges  of  the  city  and  from  the  profession  at 
large. — (Catalogue,  1876.) 

The  Eclectic  Medical  College  of  the  City  of  New  York  admits  both  men  and  women  to 
its  classes,  and  requires  for  graduation  3  years'  stody  of  medicine  under  the  snper- 
vision  of  a  reputable  physieian,  and  attendance  upon  two  full  terms  of  instruction  in 
an  incorporated  medical  institution,- the  last  of  which  shall  have  been  this  college.— 
(Catalogue.  1876-77.) 

The  Jfew  York  HomcM^athie  Medical  College  provides,  in  addition  to  its  old  course  of  S 
years,  a  3  years'  graded  course,  and,  as  an  inducement,  offers  a  large  reduction  in  tbe 
price  of  tuition  to  those  students  who  pursue  the  traded  course.  Tbe  examinatioDS 
tor  graduation  are  very  strict,  and  are  condocted  first  by  the  faculty,  and  afterward 
by  a  board  of  censors  composed  of  physicians  who  are  not  connected  with  the  college.— 
(Annual  announcement,  1876-77.) 

The  Medical  College  and  Hoepitalfor  Women,  New  Y^k,  has  adopted  a  3  years'  graded 
course  of  study,  and  demands  for  admission  a  good  English  education.  The  college  ii 
thoroughly  equipped  with  every  material  and  apparatus  requisite  for  medical  instroo- 
tion.— (Announcement,  1874-75.) 

The  New  York  College  of  Dentieiry  offers  a  course  of  2  years,  embracing  opecative  and 
mechanical  dentistry,  chemistry,  metallurgy,  histology,  anatomy,  physiology,  general 
pathology,  oral  surgery,  therapeutics,  and  materia  medica.  The  college  nas  estab- 
lished, as  a  public  chanty^  an  infirmary  where  the  worthy  poor  and  the  inmates  of  the 
charitable  institutions  of  the  metropolis  are  treated  by  the  students  of  the  college 
under  the  supervision  of  the  attending  dental  surgeons,  thus  affording  the  stodeot 
practice  in  every  conceivable  operation  in  dentisti^.-Hf  Announcement,  1876.) 

The  College  of  Pharmacy  of  the  City  of  New  York  affords  instruction  in  chemistry, 
botany,  materia  medica,  toxicology,  and  pharmacy.  The  instruction  is  given  Itf 
lectures  delivered  during  7  months,  three  evenings  in  each  week;  and  attendance  at 
2  such  annual  sessions  &  the  prescribed  course  of  study  requisite  for  graduation.— 
(Prospectus  of  college,  1875.) 
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Sohoolf  for  profMsional  instruction. 


0CHOOLB  OF  BCXKNCB. 

C<^egM  of  AnlealtaTO,  Arohiteotnro, 
Cbemiatry,  Meohanio  Arts,  dto^  (Cor- 

^iwUUniTir»ity,) 

Ccopw  Union  FrM  Kight  Sohoola  of 
Solenoettid  Art. 

I)«PvtDifint  of  Boienoe,  (UniTersity  of 
tie  City  of  Kew  York.) 

£nf;iiM«finff  School  of  Union  CoHese 

yeoMetaer  Polytechnic  Instltnte 

School  of  Mines  of  Oolombi*  Collese . . . . 

United  Stotes  Military  Academy 


■CHOOLB  OV  THBOLOOT. 


Acbara  Theologioal  Seminary 

DeLanoey  Divinity  School 

General  Theological  Seminary  of  the 
Proceatant  Episcopal  Charoh. 

Hamilton  Theological  Seminary 

flartwiok  Seminary,  (theological  depart- 
ment.) 

HarUn  Lather  College  (theological  de- 
partment.) 

Kewborgh  Theological  Seminary 

Bochester  Theo4o]^cal  Seminary 

St  Joseph's  Provincial  Seminary 

Seoinary  of  Our  Lady  of  AngelM 

TbeLayCoUejre 7. 

Theological  department  of  St.  Lawrence 
UoiTorsity. 

vnion  Theologioal  Seminary 


SCHOOLS  OF  LAW. 

Albany  Law  School,  (Union  University) 

Columbia  0>llege  Law  School* 

Department  of  law,  (University  of  the 

City  of  New  York.) 
Law  School  of  Hamilton  College 


SCEOOLB  OF  MKDICINB. 

Aihany  Medical  College,  (Union  Uni- 

veraity.) 

B^levoe  Hospital  Medical  College 

CoUese  of   Fhysiciana  and  Surgeons, 

<Ccrtnmbia  CoUege.) 

Louft  Island  College  Hospital* , 

Medical  College  of  Syracuse  University.. 
Medioal  department,  University  of  Buf- 
falo. 
Medical  department.  University  of  the 

CHyof  jKwYork. 
Woiiiaa*s  Medical  College  of  the  New 

York  Infirmary. 
EcU>ictio  Medical  College  of  the  City  of 

New  York. 
Hew  Tork  Homisopathic  Medical  College 
ITm  York  Medical  CoUege  and  Hospital 

ior  Women. 

Kew  Y©rk  College  of  DentUtry 

College  of  Pharmacy  of  the  City  of  New 

York. 
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SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

?he  State  has  for  many  yeaxB  punned  a  broad  and  liberal  policy  respectin 
i  education  of  deaf  mntes.  and  during  the  year  1876  no  less  than  €^3  chil 
trncted  in  the  5  institntione  authorized  by  law  to  receive  State  pupils.  '. 
tributed  among  the  several  institutions,  as  follows :  New  York  Institution  1 
action  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  556;  New  York  Institution  for  the  Improve 
Q  of  Deaf  Mutes,  110;  Le  Couteuiz  St.  Mary's  Institution  for  the  Improve 
Q  of  Deaf  Mutes,  at  Buffalo^  100;  Central  New  York  Institution  for  Deaf 
me,  85;  Western  New  York  Institution  for  Deaf  Mntes,  at  Rochester,  42. 
i'he  institution  at  Rochester  has  been  authorized  to  receive  State  and  con; 
the  same  terms  and  conditions  as  the  others.  The  school  was  opened  on 
bober,  1876,  and  is  in  a  flourishing  condition.  All  the  institutions  for  the  i 
deaf  mutes  have  prospered  during  the  year.  They  were  all  visited  by 
)erintendent,  and  he  bears  testimony  that  they  have  been  prudently  and  j 
naged,  and  that  the  moral,  mental,  and  physical  necessities  of  the  pupils 
efully  attended  to.  The  crowded  condition  of  the  New  York  Institutic 
trnction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  has  been  considerably  relieved  by  th 
lools,  and  it  can  now  successfully  care  for  all  the  pupils  in  attendance.— 
%  1875-76,  p.  27.) 

n  Le  Cauteulc  St,  Mary's,  besides  the  literary  branches,  instruction  is  giv< 
ting  of  chairs,  tailoring,  dress  making,  sewing  by  hand  and  machine,  fi 

1  housework.  There  are  in  the  literary  department  8  teachers,  including 
al  and  the  teacher  of  articulation.  lustmction  in  linear  drawing  was  inti 
5-^6.  The  plan  of  Instruction  includes  the  sign  language,  writing,  and  s] 
)port  of  institution,  1875.) 

rhe  New  York  Instituiion  for  the  Deaf  and  Duml)  has  adopted  a  plan  by  whi< 
edler  number  of  teachers  than  formerly  is  sufficient  for  the  instruction  o 
endance  of  pupils.  The  pupils  are  separated  into  two  divisions,  one  of  wl 
yed  in  manual  labor  and  the  other  in  literary  studies  for  half  the  day, 
ng  changed  each  week,  so  that  those  who  bad  been  working  in  the  st 
rnin^  should  go* into  vhe  school  room  at  that  time  and  their  places  be  tad 
ler  division.  The  plan  has  been  found  to  work  well.  Nine  of  the  14  te 
itlemen  ;  4  of  them  are  liberally  educated  hearing  teachers,  and  5  gradus 
titntion  who  have  shown  extraordinary  talent  ror  imparting  instmctic 
,  besides  these,  a  teacher  of  articulation,  who  devotes  his  whole  time  to  d 
ificial  speech  and  lip  reading  in  promising  cases  of  the  congenital  deaf,  a 
^inff  and  developing  the  speech  of  the  semi-mute,  and  a  lady  who,  every  ^ 
each  class  above  the  grade  of  the  first  year  2  consecutive  bonrs  of  insti 
.wing. — (Report  of  institution,  1875.) 

Tie  Inetituiion  for  the  Improred  Instruction  of  Deaf  Mutes,  New  York  City,  i 
cial  aim  to  teach  articulation.  The  children  are  in  school  till  3  in  the 
I  have  a  stndy  hour  besides,  in  the  evening,  while  the  larger  ones  hav< 
sons  and  write  exercises  for  which  more  time  than  the  usual  study  hour  if 
3y  are  fnrther  encouraged  to  read  books  and  newspapers,  and  they  mnst 
Q  hours  for  recreation.  There  is  therefore  no  time  left  for  working  in  sh 
isidered,  also,  that  pupils  who  have  been  tanght  articulation  can  as  read 
ployment  in  shops  as  can  hearing  children,  thns  rendering  instmotion  ii 
•  institntion  unnecessary. — (Roport  of  institution,  1875-'76.) 
H,  Joseph's  Improred  Institute^  Fordbam,  founded  in  1869,  teaches  th< 
glisb  branches  to  ueaf  and  dumb  children.  This  institntion  reports  bavin 
m  the  State  in  1876  an  appropriation  of  $7,325.50,  its  receipts  from  tui 
3. — (Special  report,  1876.) 

^apuga  Lake  Academy,  Aurora,  reports  a  class  of  4  deaf-mntes.  A  class 
ion  was  founded  in  1871.  The  branches  taught  are  **  the  same  as  in  day  e 
uring  children.'^— (Special  report,  1676.) 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND. 

[lie  number  of  pupils  in  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Blind  on  the  Is 
r,  1876,  was  183,  and  during  the  year  ending  December  31, 1876,  there  wer 
;  and  receiving  instruction.  The  results  of  the  work  of  instruction  wer 
y,  and  will  compare  favorably,  it  is  believed,  with  what  Is  accomplished  i 
loolsof  like  grade  for  the  seeing.  The  employments  tanght  are  cane  sea 
ss  making,  piano  tnning,  sewing  by  hand  and  by  machine,  knitting,  i 
rk. — (Report  of  institution,  1875-76.) 

Vhe  New  Y&rk  State  Institution  far  the  Blind,  at  Batavia,  reports  178  pupils 
uction  in  1876.    Since  its  opening  in  1868  there  have  been  339  admitted. 
>  taught  broom  making ;  the  girls,  sewing  on  the  machine  and  by  hand 
icheting,  and  bead  work.    There  arc  450  volumes  in  the  library  .-^Return, 
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INSTRUCTION  OF  IDIOTS. 

There  are  2  asylnms  for  the  foeble-mioded  in  this  State,  one  located  at  Syracase^  the 
other  at  fiandall's  Island.  The  asylnm  at  Syracuse  reports  an  attendance  in  1876  of 
834ioiDateSy  139  males  and  85  females.  The  branches  tanght  are  *'the  simplest  ele- 
inentary  school  branches  and  2  or  3  trades.**  Since  the  institution  was  established  in 
ItiSl,  there  have  been  350  inmates  dismissed  improved.  In  the  school  at  Randall's 
Island  there  were  182  inmates,  94  males  and  88  famales,  all  native  born  but  22.  Seven 
ooold  read  and  write  when  admitted,  and  30  have  learned  since.  The  branches  taught 
are  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic— (Special  reports,  1876.) 

VALLEY  BOMB. 

The  Snsqnebanna  Valley  Home,  located  in  the  town  of  Binghamton,  is  a  home  for 
fhildren  depending  upon  charity  for  support.  December  31, 1875,  there  were  66  chil- 
dren in  the  institotion^  about  one-half  belonging  to  Broome  County,  the  others  to  the 
dz  neighboring  counties.  Here  the  children  are  provided  with  a  comfortable  home, 
and  instructed  in  a  school  connected  with  the  institution  in  charge  of  a  qualified 
leacher,  and  possessing,  in  some  respects,  advantages  over  our  common  schools.  Irreg- 
alar  attendance  and  tardiness  are  unheard  of.  During  the  year  1875  the  school  was 
taoffbt  238  days,  with  an  average  attendance  of  54  pupils.— (State  report  for  1H75,  p. 
350.) 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 

8TATB  teachers'  ASSOCIATION. 

This  association  held  its  thirty-first  anniversary  at  Watkins,  July  25, 26,  and  27, 1876. 
The  distinctive  features  of  the  meeting  are  reported  by  the  School  Bulletin  (September) 
as  having  been  **  fair  attendance,  strong  local  attractions,  but  a  deplorable  lack  of 
one  bailding  large  enough  for  the  general  meeting,  the  sections,  and  the  book  agents; 
an  efficient  local  committee;  a  crowded  programme,  with  some  strong  and  some  very 
weak  features ;  an  admirable  presiding  ofilcer,  and  a  general  and  successful  purpose 
of  the  many  to  rescue  the  association  from  the  few  who  have  usurped  control  of  it." 

UNIVERSITY    CONVOCATION. 

The  thirteenth  anniversary  or  fourteenth  meeting  of  the  University  Convocation  of 
the  State  of  New  York  was  held  in  Albany,  commencing  July  12, 1876.  The  meeting 
was  marked  by  a  smaller  attendance  than  usual,  more  vigorous  discussion,  and  a 
greater  inequality  in  the  value  of  the  papers.  Among  the  subjects  presented  were,  **  The 
-voluntary  ^stem  in  university  education,"  by  Pre^dent  Martin  B.  Anderson,  LL.  D., 
Rochester  University :  "  Physical  culture  in  colleges,"  by  Capt  Thomas  Ward,  U.  S.  A., 
Union  University ;  "  Interacademic  competitive  examinations,"  by  Principal  George 
R.  Cnttinff,  A.  M.,  Waterville  Union  School ;  "  Land  surveying  as  practised  in  the 
State  of  New  York,"  by  Principal  Aaron  White,  A.  M.,  Canastota  Union  School ; 
**  Prizes  in  schools  as  usually  distributed,"  by  Principal  Michael  P.  Cavert,  A.  M.,  Rhine- 
beck  Union  School ;  "  School  supervision  and  State  aid,"  by  Instructor  William  W. 
Dawley,  A.  M.,  Amsterdam  Academy ;  *'A  plea  for  the  study  of  Latin,"  by  Rev.  J.  J^ 
Wells,  D.  D.,  GrifiBth  Institute;  ''Endowment  of  higher  institutions  for  the  education 
of  women,"  by  Prof.  Henry  J.  Van  Lenuep.  D.  D.,  Ingham  University ;  "  Military 
drill  in  academies,"  by  Col.  Charles  J.  Wright,  A.  M.,  Peekskill  Academy :  "History 
in  its  relations  to  practical  life,"  by  Pro£  Selah  Howell,  Christian  Biblical  Institute, 
Stanfordville ;  "Instruction  in  vocal  music,"  by  Principal  Isaao  O.  Best,  Clinton 
Granmar  School ;  **  The  health  of  our  scholars,"  by  Principal  Samuel  H.  Goodyear, 

A.  B»  Dansville  Seminary :  *'New  Netherland  and  the  Fatherland,"  by  Prof.  Ransom 

B.  Welch,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Union  University ;  "  Relations  of  private  schools  and  sem- 
inaries to  our  system  of  public  instruction,"  by  Principal  Eber  M.  RoUo,  A.  M.^  Dela- 
ware Literary  Institute,  Franklin ;  "  Duties  of  the  teacher  to  himself,"  by  Principal 
Ezra  B.  Fancber,  Seneca  Falls  Academy ;  and  **  The  teacher  as  a  citizen,"  by  Jonathan 
Tenuey,  A.  M.,  Albany,  late  deputy  superintendent  of  public  instmction. 

Amonic  the  most  interesting  discussions  was  that  upon  military  drill  in  academies. 
Nearly  all  as^eed  that  the  body  should  be  trained  by  exercises  of  some  kind,  but  a  wide 
diiference  of  opinion  appeared  as  to  what  kind  is  best.  Principal  Cavert's  paper,  op- 
posing the  costom  as  at  present  followed  of  offering  prizes  in  schools,  was  based  upon 
the  replies  received  to  a  oironlar  of  inquiry  sent  by  him  some  time  ago  to  65  univer- 
•itise  and  oolleges  in  28  States.  The  discussion  was  very  animated.  In  the  debate 
on  Preaident  Van  Lennep's  paper,  Vice-President  Russell,  of  Cornell,  urged  that  it  is 
wiser  to  strengthen  the  oolleges  we  have  which  adroit  women  than  to  found  more  for 
them.  President  Raymond  thought  training  schools  for  women  should  be  arranged 
with  cpeoial  leiardnoe  to  their  needs  as  to  regimen,  Ao.  He  said  the  want  of  Yassar 
CoDege  Is  free  scholarships,  free  not  alone  to  daughters  of  clergymen  and  teachers,  as 
had  been  snggested,  but  to  worthy  young  women,  whoever  and  wherever  they  were. — 
(Sehool  Bol^n,  July  and  September,  1876.) 
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PROF.  CHARLES  DAVIE8,   rx.  D.* 

This  highly  distinguished  mathematical  author  and  instructor,  born  1797 
ington,  Conn.,  ended  his  nseful  and  honorable  life  at  Fishkill-on-the-Hudsoi 
ber  18,  1876.  A  large  portion  of  his  early  days  were  spent  amidst  the  ruggec 
the  frontier  in  St.  Lawrence  County*  New  York,  whither  his  father  had  rem€ 
Charles  was  yet  a  child ;  and  here,  in  the  effort  to  break  np  and  cultivate 
then  almost  a  wilderness,  were  developed  the  industry  and  energy,  the  quic 
decisiveness  which  made  him  the  excellent  teacher  and  useful  author  that 
quently  became.  When  he  was  only  abont  15  the  war  of  1812  oomme 
martial  ardor  being  natnrally  awakened  by  his  nearness  to  the  hostile  line,  1 
West  Point  as  a  cadet  in  December  of  the  next  year.  The  quick  promotions 
•of  war  secured  him  a  second  lieutenancy  in  the  artillery  after  only  two  yc 
academy,  and  for  another  year  he  was  in  active  service.  Then  the  mat 
ability  be  had  displayed  during  his  student  life  induced  the  authorities  to  ap 
^sttistant  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  Military  Academy  at  which  tha 
«pent,  and  he  entered  unon  duty  as  such  December,  1816.  In  1821  he  was  mi 
ant  professor  of  natural  and  experimental  philosophv,  and  in  May,  1823,  p 
mathematics.  His  experience  in  this  position  made  him  painfully  aware  i 
wtre  no  sufficiently  good  text  books  in  our  language  for  the  instruction  of  y 
in  the  sciences  he  had  to  teach.  He  therefore  set  about  translating  from  t 
the  needful  works,  and  from  1833  to  1836  published  such  versions  of  1 
Geometry  and  Boui^don's  Algebra  as  threw  preceding  text  books  of  their  class 
the  shade.  They  were  not  translations  merely,  but  improvements,  uniting 
tical  methods  of  the  English  with  the  scientific  generalizations  of  the  Fren 
were  at  once  received  with  such  a  hearty  welcome,  and  met  with  such  gener 
ance  and  success,  that  in  1837  he  resigned  his  chair  to  devote  himself  at  H 
his  native  State,  to  the  preparation  of  a  thorough  series  of  such  works.  Bit 
good  health,  a  clear  head,  anQ  a  firm  will,  he  held  to  this  purpose  till  he  had 
28  most  valuable  books,  reaching  from  first  lessons  in  arithmetic  into  t 
mathematics,  and  covering  the  needs  alike  of  the  primary  school,  the  aca 
college,  with  some  addressed  to  students  beyond  tnese.    They  were  an  ii 

fift  to  those  for  whose  use  they  were  prepared,  alike  from  their  clear  sta 
rst  principles  and  &om  their  illustration  and  enforcement  of  these  in  pract 
cations  and  results.  They  made  him  widely  known  and  largely  famous,  brc 
in  handsome  recompenses,  and  secured  him  manv  friends.  Honors  accum 
him,  and  to  the  A.  M.  bestowed  in  1824  by  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  and  r 
1825  by  Williams  College,  Massachusetts,  was  added  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  fro 
College,  New  York,  in  1840.  Trinity  College,  Hartford,  was  glad  to  be  able 
him  as  professor  of  mathematics  from  18.S9  to  1841.  The  United  States  G( 
made  him  paymaster  at  West  Point  from  1841  to  1846;  and  when  he  sett 
quently  at  Fishkill-on-the-Hudson,  within  easy  travelling  distance  of  New 
university  of  that  city  secured  him  as  professor  of  matbematics  and  phi] 
1848 ;  after  9  years'  service  in  this  chair  he  transferred  his  instructions  to  t 
sorship  of  higher  mathematics  in  Columbia  College  in  1857,  continuing  in  thi 
when  he  retired,  remaining  emeritus  professor  till  his  death. 

A  genial  man,  a  Chribtian  gentleman,  an  instructor  whom  all  honored, 
whom  very  many  blessed,  Prolessor  Davies  lived  a  life  as  useful  and  has  1 
him  a  memory  as  fair  as  any  ene  could  reasonably  wish  to  live  and  leave, 
and  colleges,  from  Maine  to  California,  he  will  be  remembered  gratefully 
who,  more  than  any  other,  has  changed  arithmetical  and  mathematical  pni 
a  drudgery  almost  into  a  delight ;  has  taught  principles  of  general  application 
merely  narrow  and  hard  rules ;  and  has  shown  not  merely  a  result  of  figurinj 
to  reach  it  and  why  it  needs  must  come  out  right. 

U  "N.   HENRY  8.  RANDALL. 

Hon.  Henry  Stephen  Randall,  born  in  Brookfield,  May  3, 1811^  died  at 
August  14,  1876.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Union  College,  1830 ;  was  admitted 
in  1834  ;  became  editor  of  the  democratic  paper  of  his  county,  and  achieved  < 
as  a  politician ;  but  preferring  to  devote  himself  to  education,  becaihe  a  cou 
intendent  of  schools,  and  was  more  than  once  offered  a  State  superit 
Becoming  secretary  of  state  for  New  York,  he,  under  the  then  existing  la^ 
State  superintendent  in  conjunction  with  his  office  as  secretary,  from  1852  tc 
after  the  organization  of  the  Cortland  Normal  School  was  president  of  it 
trustees.— (School  Bulletin,  September,  1876,  p.  4.) 

*  The  aathority  for  faot«  and  dates  here  la  mainly  a  brief  biography  by  Prof.  B.  D. 
near  conucctiou  of  Professor  D.'irips. 
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KEV.  6BOBGB  WHIPPLE,  D.  D. 

A  great  bereavement  overtook  the  American  Missionary  Association  in  the  death  of  this 
gentleman,  its  senior  secretary,  October  6, 1876.  For  20  years  he  had  been  identified 
vith  all  its  operations,  and  had  done  probably  more  than  any  other  single  man  to  give 
them  vigor  and  efficiency.  Bom  at  Albany,  New  York,  he  pnrsaed  his  academic  studies 
for  some  time  at  the  Oneida  Institute,  in  the  same  State,  and  then  went  to  the  Lane 
Seminary  to  study  theology  under  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher.  When  the  right  of  perfectly 
free  speech  on  the  exciting  questions  of  that  time  and  place  was  denied  by  the  board 
of  tmsteee,  he,  with  others  of  his  class,  went  thence  to  Oberliu,  where  his  theological 
studies  were  continued  under  Professors  Finney  and  Morgan.  On  his  ^pradnatiou,  in 
1836,  he  was  ordained,  but  never  entered  on  a  pastoral  connection.  Seeing  his  way  to 
a  perhaps  higher  usefulness  and  greater  freedom  as  an  educator,  he  became  a  tutor  at 
Oberlin,  and  secured  such  favor  by  his  teaching  that  the  professorship  of  mathematics 
was  soon  put  into  his  hands,  and  was  elevated,  under  his  administration  of  it,  to  a 
point  of  high  efficiency.  At  the  close  of  1846,  Professor  Whipple  was  offered  the  posi- 
tion of  corresponding  secretary  of  the  American  Missionary  Association,  then  recently 
formed,  and  meant  to  extend,  with  other  blessings  of  the  Gk>spel,  the  advantages  of 
Christian  education  to  the  subjects  of  its  work.  He  took  the  place,  and  by  his  energy 
And  industry,  sound  judgment  and  practical  ability,  did  much  to  raise  the  association 
to  the  high  place  it  has  since  occupied.  When  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  throagh- 
cMit  the  South  opened  them  to  the  combined  influences  of  the  Gospel  and  the  school, 
he,  with  his  fellow  workers  in  the  sodoty,  entered  delightedly  into  the  wide  field  thus 
presented,  and  besides  aiding  the  Indians  of  our  plains  and  the  Chinese  of  California 
to  acquire  an  education,  dotted  the  whole  South  with  Christian  schools  and  colleges. 
In  the  midst  of  his  labors  in  this  line  he  was  overtaken  with  sunstroke  in  the  summer 
of  1876,  and,  gradually  failing  from  that  time,  went  peacefully  to  his  repose  from 
lengthened  labor  as  the  autumn  was  withering  and  scattering  its  leaves. — (American 
Missionary,  November,  1876.) 
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Hon.  NsiL  OiLVOUB,  8taU  tup&rintendent  of  jmhKe  inttmction,  Albanj^ 
Addison  A.  Reyes,  d^uty  tuperinttndent^  Albanif. 

[Term,  onder  reSleotion,  1877-1881.] 

BBOKirFB  OF  THE  UNIYEBSITT. 


27ame. 


Date  of 
appoint- 
ment. 


PoBt-offioe. 


Jobs  ▼. L. Pniyn  .... 
Robert  G.IUakiB... 

JCaBcBfldiot 

Ge«rgs  W.  Clinton . . 
LeraDBO  Bnrraws. . . . 

S.aHale 

X.  W.  Leavenworth  .. 
J.GLBrerooTt 

e.w.coTtu 

FnoMis  Kenan 

JofaaL-Lewia 

HaoTy  B. Pierton  .... 
Kartn  L  Townaend., 

JLuoo  J.  Upton 

JLCQtane 

W.LBoatvJok 

J«bn  A.I>ix 

ClLDepew 

CfaadM£.Fiteh 


1844 
1647 
18S5 
1856 
1858 
1&59 
1861 
1861 
1864 
1870 
1871 
1878 
1873 
1874 
1876 
1876 
1K76 
1877 
1877 


JBitoJMit. 
Lnetfls  Aobinaon, governor...... .................... 

WflliMB  Dorsbeimer,  lientenant^vemor 

Jthu  Bigelow,  aeoretary  of  atate 

Iftil  QHflioar,  anperintendent  of  public  inatniction. 


Qfhertf^  the  hoard. 


Jflim  v.  L.  Pmyn,  ohanodlor 

^ocMworth.  secretary  — 
eoretary . 


fiaaoiel  B.  Wo( 

Xtadel  J.  Pntt,  aadstant  seoreli 


Albany. 

Newbargh. 

New  York. 

Boffalo. 

Albion. 

EUaabethtowit. 

Syraooae. 

Brooklyn. 

New  Brighton. 

Utica. 

Penn  Yan. 

Albany. 

Troy. 

Albany. 

Syraonse. 

Ithaoa. 

New  York. 

New  York. 

Boohester. 


Albany. 
Albany. 
Albany. 
Albany. 


Albany. 
Albany. 
Albany. 
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County. 


Name  and  district. 


PoBt^ffioe. 


Onondaga.. 


Ontario.. 

Orange. 

Orleans. 
Oswego. 


Otoego... 

?atnam  . 
Qneens.. 


Biehmond.... 

Bookland 

StLainenoe . 


Saratoga 

SdMoeetady. 
Sohobacie.... 


Scbnyler.. 
Seoeea.... 
Steaben. 

Solblk... 

SolUTan.. 


Tiaga 

Toflipkina  . 

TJltter 


"Warren 

WMhington . 

Wi^yne 


WyoodBf .. 
Yatoa 


Bobert  Van  Eenren,  first 

James  W.  Hooper,  second 

Bichard  W.  M^inley,  third . . . . 

George  Y.  Chapin,  first 

Lnoios  L.  Pieroont,  second 

Charles  W.  Gedney,  first 

Oliver  N.  Goldsmith,  second 

Edward  Posson 

Bobert  Simpson,  Jr.,  first 

Fowler  H.  Berry,  second 

John  W.  Ladd.  third 

Albert  G.  Tnthill,  first 

Edward  £.  Beals,  second 

Thomas  H.Beed 

Andrew  J.  Provost,  first 

Isaac  G.Fosdick,  second 

Amos  H.  Allen,  first 

George  W.  Hidiey,  second 

James  Brownlee 

Spencer  Wood  , 

Edwin  &  Barnes,  first 

Albert  L.  Cole,  second 

Lncias  L.  Goodale,  third 

Kelson  L.  Boe,  first 

John  W.  Sbarter,  second 

Henry  M.  Akin 

John  S.  Mavhan,  first 

John  Van  Sohaick,  second 

Charles  T.  Andrews 

George  H.  Hnlbert 

George  H.  Gninnlp,  first 

BeaMn  H.  Williams,  second 

Horace  H.  Beojamin,  first 

Thomas  S.  Monnt^  second 

Charles  Bamam,  first 

Joseph  Taylor,  second 

Lemuel  D.  Vose 

OrriUe  S.  Ensign,  first 

*Bobert  G.  H.  Speed,  second 

Edmund  Byer,  first , 

Henry  H.  Holden,  second , 

Ira  Sawyer,  third 

Daniel  B.  Eetcham 

Ezra  H.  Snyder,  first 

Edward  C.  Whittemore,  second. . 

Sidney  G.  Cook^  first , 

William  T.  Goodenongh,  second. 

Joseph  H.  Palmer,  first 

Casper  G.  Bower,  second 

Isaac  C.Wright»  third 

Edwin  &  Smith,  first 

Edson  J.Qoigley,  second 

W.F.VanTnyl 


Jordan. 
Geddes. 
Collamer. 
ChapinviUe. 
Allen's  HUL 
Newbnrgh. 
Otisville. 
Medina. 
HannibaL 
West  Amboy. 
Mexica 
Westfbrd. 
Lanrens. 

Brewster's  Station. 
Williamsburg. 
Jamaica. 
Petersburg; 
WynantsWa 
Port  Bichmond. 
Clarkstown. 
Gouvemeur. 
Hermon. 
Potsdam. 
Ballston. 
^Ganseyoort 
Schenectady. 
GUboa. 
CobleskiU. 
Watkins. 
Waterloo. 
Avoca. 

East  WoodhnlL 
Biverhead. 
Stony  Brook. 
Montioello. 
Parksville. 
Owego. 
Ithaca. 
SlaterrlUflu 
Saogerties. 
Manborough. 
EllenvUle. 
Glen's  Falls. 
Argyle. 

Middle  GranviUe. 
South  Sodus. 
Newark. 
Yonkers. 
Tarrytown. 
Somers. 
Dale. 

Gainesyillo. 
Penn  Yan. 


*  For  term  ending  December  31, 16T7. 
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IVOBTH  GABOJLINA. 

SUMMARY  OF  STATISTICS. 


1873-74. 


1875-76. 


Increase. 


POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 


ren  of  school  age,  (6-21). 
ola 


Led  in  public  schooli 


TEACHERS  AND  THEIB  PAY. 


(males 

)  females 

3d  males 

kL  females 

ily  pay  of  first  grade. . . . 
ily  pay  of  second  grade . 
ily  pay  of  third  grade... 


369,960 
174,083 


1,495 
613 
515 


SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 


1  districts  for  whites 

1  districts  for  colored ...... 

Is  for  white  children 

Is  for  colored  children ...... 

B  school-houses  for  whites.. 
0  school- houses  for  colored, 
te  school-houses  for  whites. 
be  school-houses  for  colored. 

»mies  for  whites 

imies  for  colored 

1^  for  whites 

;es  for  colored 


2,820 
1,200 


394,489 
198,760 


1,294 
783 
529 

288 

$40 

30 

20 


2,702 
1,372 


INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 


InoatM. 


income  from  all  sources $496, 405 


expenditures  for  all  purposes. 


$297,595 


1,934 

1,371 

545 

140 

169 

5 

22 

2 


$501,008 


$335,663 


24.529 
24,677 


170 
14 


$4,603 


$38,068 


port  of  Hon.  Alex.  Mclver  for  1873-74,  and  return  to  Bureau  of  Educa 
John  C.  Scarborough,  State  superintendent,  for  1875-76.) 

NOTES  ON  SUMMARY. 

)  comparison  here  attempted  is  between  the  years  1873-74  and  1875-7( 
bum  for  the  intermediate  year  was  received.  The  means  of  comparison, 
3ry  limited,  partly  from  the  fact  that  the  returns  made  to  the  office  of 
Lntendent  during  the  incumbency  of  the  last  superintendent  have  been 
3t,  and  partly  from  the  further  fact  that  they  do  not  always  cover  the  sa 
last  has  been  so  much  the  case  with  matters  of  income  and  ez^ndi 
the  sum  of  these  is  given  for  the  two  years.  The  number  of  childrei 
175-^6  is  given  as  an  approximation  to  the  precise  number,  rather  than 
»IK>rt,  the  superintendent  stating  that  the  enrolment  of  whites  was  a 
aumeration  of  257,521  and  that  ofthe  blacks  a  little  more  than  half  of  1^ 
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HISTORICAL  SKETCH  OF  THE  STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

AUTHOBITIE6. 

Common  Sohools  and  Public  Instrnotion,  1873,  by  Henry  Barnard,  LL.  D. ;  Sketch 
by  Soperintondent  Mclver  in  State  Report  for  1874,  pp.  10-42 ;  Returns  of  United 
States  Censos,  and  State  Reports  to  1874,  with  State  Constitations  and  School  Laws. 

FIB8T  LOOKINGS  TOWARD  A  SYSTEM. 

No  Soathem  State  began  with  fairer  promise  in  respect  to  public  e<lucation  than  did 
this.  In  its  initial  constitution,  1776,  section  41,  it  ordained  that  ''a  school  or  schools 
■h^  be  established  by  the  legislature  for  the  couTenient  instruction  of  youth,  with  such 
salacies  to  the  masters,  paid  by  the  public,  as  may  enable  them  to  instruct  at  low 
prices,  and  all  useful  learning  shall  be  encouraged  in  one  or  more  universities." 

Bat,  fair  as  these  words  were,  and  honestly  as  no  doubt  they  were  meant  by  those 
who  penned  them,  they  failed  for  forty  years  to  find  even  the  begin ning  of  their  accom- 
nUshmeni  from  legislative  action,  as  far  as  schools  were  concerned.  The  University  of 
North  Carolina,  evidently  meant  to  come  after  and  be  prepared  for  by  the  schools, 
was  chartered  in  1789  and  organized  in  1795,  but  the  schools  had  their  first  public  no- 
tice from  the  State  authorities  in  1816.  In  that  year  Governor  Miller  called  attention 
to  the  need  of  them  in  his  message  to  the  geneial  assembly,  and  a  committee  of  the 
legidatare,  with  the  Hon.  Archibald  D.  Murphy  as  chairman,  was  appointed  to  consider 
and  report  upon  the  subject  of*'  afford  iug  means  of  education  to  evei^  one,  however 
indigent.''  This  committee,  December  19, 1816,  presented  a  report  decidedly  in  favor 
of  a  Judicious  system  of  public  education."  The  report  said,  in  words  wonderfully 
wise  Hot  that  day,  '*  This  general  system  must  include  a  gradation  of  schools,  regularly 
rapporting  each  other,  from  the  one  in  which  the  first  rudiments  of  education  are 
taught  to  that  in  which  the  highest  branches  of  the  sciences  are  cultivated.  It  is  to 
the  first  schools  in  this  gradation  that  your  committeo  beg  leave  to  draw  the  attention 
of  the  legislatore  at  this  time,  because  in  them  will  be  taught  the  learning  iodianensa- 
ble  to  aU,  reading,  writiog,  and  arithmetic.  These  schools  must  be  scattered  over 
every  section  of  the  State,  for  in  them  education  must  be  commenced,  and  in  them  it  . 
will  terminate  as  to  more  than  one-half  of  the  community.  They  will  be  the  most 
diflkmltof  or^nization  and  the  most  expensive  to  the  State;  but  they  will  be  the 
most  useful,  inasmuch  as  all  the  citizens  will  be  taught  in  them,  and  many  of  the 
ebildron  are  destined  never  to  pass  on  to  any  other." 

The  report  went  on  to  suggest  that  from  the  youth  educated  in  these  schools  at  State 
expense  teachers  should  be  selected  for  schools  in  which  they  might  be  qualified  to 
teaeh,  and  that  discreet  persons  should  be  appointed  in  each  countv  to  superinteod  and 
manage  the  concerns  of  the  sectional  schools  which  should  be  establisheo,  to  designate 
the  children  who  should  be  educated  in  part  or  in  whole  at  the  public  expense,  and  to 
apply  the  funds  which  should  be  consecrated  to  the  purposes  of  these  schools.  It 
closed  with  a  recommendation  that  the  two  houses  should  appoint  three  persons  to 
digest  a  system  of  public  instruction  founded  upon  the  general  principles  which  had 
been  stated,  and  to  submit  the  same  to  the  next  general  assembly. 

The  house  concurring  with  the  senate  on  this  motion,  a  committee  was  appointed, 
with  the  same  gentleman  as  chairman,  and  made  an  elaborate  report  at  the  session  of 
1817.  This  new  report  recommended  the  formation  of  a  fund  for  public  instruction, 
and  the  constitution  of  a  board  to  manage  the  fund  and  carry  into  execution  the  plan 
«f  pabUo  instruction  contemplated.  This  plan  was  one  which  was  meant ''  to  make 
the  progress  of  education  natural  and  easy,''  beginning  with  primary  schools  in  which 
the  first  rudiments  of  learning  were  to  be  taught,  and  proceeding  to  academies  in  which 
the  youth  were  to  beinstmcteid  in  languages,  ancient  and  modern  history,  mathematics, 
and  other  branches  of  science,  preparatory  to  entering  the  university,  in  which  instruc- 
tion should  be  given  in  all  the  higher  branohes  of  the  sciences  and  the  principles  of 
the  osef  nl  arts.   An  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  was  also  included  in  the  plan. 

For  the  elementary  instruction  to  be  given  it  was  proposed  to  divide  each  county  in 
the  State  into  two  or  more  townships,  and  to  have  one  or  more  primary  schools  estab- 
lished in  each  township  which  should  provide  a  lot  of  ground  oi  not  less  than  4  acres, 
snd  erect  thereon  a  sufficient  house,  and  vest  it  in  the  TOard  of  public  instruction.  For 
seeondary  training  this  board  was  to  divide  the  State  into  10  academic  districts,  and 
have  one  academy  erected  in  each  district;  the  State  to  meet  one-third  of  the  expense 
«f  the  erection  and  the  site,  and  furnish  one-third  of  the  sum  required  for  salaries  of 
tssebers,  on  condition  of  their  instructing  a  certain  number  of  poor  children  firee  of 
chsige.  As  to  the  superior  instruction  whicli  was  meant  to  crown  the  whole,  the  leg- 
irfstore  was  urged  to  to  provide  the  needed  funds  for  sustaining  and  carrying  forward 
the  then  struggling  university.  For  knitting  the  whole  together  came  the  board  of 
fvUic  instmctipn  to  be  constituted,  which  was  to  consist  orthe  governor  of  the  State 
ss  pnsident,  and  6  directors,  to  be  appointed  by  the  general  assembly.  This  board  was  to 
bave  power  to  locate  the  several  academies  to  be  established ;  to  determine  the  number 
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and  titles  of  the  professorships  therein ;  to  examine,  appoint,  and  regnlate  the  c 
tion  of  the  professors  and  fhe  teachers ;  to  appoint,  in  the  first  instance,  the 
to  prescribe  the  conrse  of  instruction  and  discipline,  according  to  geneiul  m 
should  be  first  fixed  by  law ;  and  to  provide  some  Just  mode  of  advancing 
primary  schools  to  the  academies,  and  from  the  acsidemies  to  the  university 
of  the  most  meritorious  children  educated  at  the  public  expense  as  the  prooec 
funds  for  public  instruction  should  suffice  to  maintain  and  educate. 

No  better,  more  compact,  or  more  connected  scheme  for  the  formation  of  a  I 
tem  of  instruction  could  well  have  been  devised  at  that  quite  early  day.  ' 
fault  in  it  was  that  it  undertook  too  much,  viz,  to  *'  maintain"  as  well  b»  " 
the  children  of  the  poor,  an  undertaking  quite  beyond  the  means  of  a  State  ye 
settled,  and  with  the  burdens  of  a  recent  war  still  weighing  on  the  people.  I 
expense  which  this  portion  of  the  plan  involved  that  seems  to  have  killed  th 
for  though  the  bill  met  with  favor  from  the  legislature,  was  ordered  to  be  pri 
put  into  a  form  for  passage,  the  consideration  of  the  large  sums  it  would  am 
quire  to  carry  put  its  liberal  provisions  induced  a  pause  after  the  first  readi 
blUy  and  that  pause  was  fatal  to  it.  Instead  of  eliminating  from  it  the  one 
impracticable  feature  and  trying  to  work  out  the  practicable  ones^  its  advocat 
and  urged  its  passage  as  a  whole,  and  so  friends  fell  from  it  and  it  £ftiled. 

RAIsma  ▲  SCHOOL  FUND. 

There  was  a  pause  of  eight  years  further  then  before  any  scheme  for  me 
expense  of  public  schools  was  broached.  At  that  date,  1825,  the  legislature 
foundation  of  "a  fund  for  the  establishment  of  common  schools,''  to  consis 
dends  arising  from  stocks  held  by  the  State  or  afterwards  to  be  acquired  i 
banks  and  works  of  intemiU  improvement ;  of  a  tax  on  licenses  to  auctionee 
tailers  of  spirituous  drinks;  of  the  unexpended  balance  of  a  State  agricultural 
moneys  paid  the  State  for  entries  of  vacant  lands,  and  of  such  sums  as  the  1< 
might  find  it  convenient  to  appropriate  from  time  to  time. 

To  manage  this  frind,  the  governor  of  the  State,  the  chief  justice  of  the  supre 
the  speaker  of  the  senate,  the  speaker  of  the  house,  and  the  State  treasurer,  ^ 
successors  in  office,  were  constituted  a  body  corporate  and  politic  under  t1 
''The  president  and  directors  of  the  literary  fund,"  with  power  to  hold  pro] 
to  dispose  of  and  improve  the  same  for  the  promotion  of  learning  and  the  in 
of  youth. 

Under  an  act  of  1836,  the  constitution  of  the  board  was  changed,  and  it  wai 
consist  of  the  governor  and  three  other  members  to  be  appointed  by  him  hi 
and  all  the  State  swamp  lands  not  previously  granted  to  individuals,  with  i 
of  stock  owned  by  the  State  in  the  Bank  of  North  Carolina  and  in  the  Ban! 
Fear^  as  well  as  the  dividends  arising  from  these,  were  vested  in  the  corpon 
public  fund  for  education  and  the  establishment  of  common  schools.  And,  a 
the  State  received  frt>m  the  United  States,  as  its  share  of  the  surplus  depc 

{1,433,757,  and  turned  this  over,  less  |300,0(K),  to  the  literary  fund  in  addition 
1,000,000  of  previously  held  assets,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  legis 
tjiat  year,  called  on  the  president  and  directors  of  the  literary  fund  to  digest  i 
common  schools  suitied  to  the  condition  and  resources  of  the  State,  and  to  r* 
same  at  the  next  session  of  the  general  assembly. 

A  SYSTEM  REACHED  AT  LAST. 

In  accordance  with  the  resolution  of  1837,  the  president  and  directors  of  tb< 
fund  made  to  the  legislature,  December  4, 1838,  an  elaborate  report  based  on 
ination  of  the  systems  of  all  the  States.  It  proposed  to  have  the  State  div 
1,250  school  districts,  each  to  have  a  school-house  erected  in  it,  as  pleasantly 
and  as  neat  and  commodious  as  possible ;  to  have  a  normal  department  orgi 
the  State  university  for  the  training  of  teachers  for  the  schools ;  to  have  the  i 
the  literary  fund,  amounting  then  to  about  $100,000  annually,  distributed  an 
districts  at  the  rate  of  about  $240  for  each,  to  aid  in  the  maintenance  of  sch 
to  be  supplemented  by  a  local  tax  of  twice  that  amount,  levied  by  the  coun 
and,  finally,  to  have  5  superintendents  of  schools  for  each  county,  and  3  co 
meh  for  each  school  district.  The  scheme  provided  only  for  common  schools 
academies  to  succeed  these  at  no  long  interval,  and  colleges  and  universitii 
time  to  crown  the  whole. 

The  adoption  or  rejection  of  this  system  it  was  proposed  to  submit  to  a  v( 
people,  and  on  the  8th  of  January,  1839,  a  little  more  than  a  mouth  after  th( 
sion  of  the  report,  the  legislature,  under  the  lead  of  Mr.  W.  W.  Cherry,  chairm 
committee  on  education,  passed  an  act  to  divide  the  State  into  school  district 
sauare,  and  to  refer  to  the  people  the  question  of  the  establishment  and  mai 
01  schools  in  these.  The  establishment  of  a  school  for  teachers  was  passec 
counties  whore  the  vote  should  be  in  favor  of  common  schools  the  county  con 
select  5  superintendents  for  the  couuty,  whose  first  duty  was  to  divide  the  co 
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school  districts,  for  each  of  which  3  committee  men  were  to  be  choben  "  to  assist  the 
saperinteDdeDts  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  establishment  of  schools  "  within  their 
district.  The  court  was  also  to  see  to  the  levying  of  a  tax  sufficient  to  bnild  a  Bchool- 
honse  for  50  scholars  tn  each  district,  and  the  farther  tax  above  referred  to  for  meeting 
the  State  allowance  to  each  school ;  which  tax,  however,  most  mistakenly,  was  cat  down 
in  1844  to  one-fonrth  of  what  had  been  recommended. 

Nearly  every  county  in  the  State  voted  for  the  schools  and  the  school  tax  proposed, 
and  at  the  next  session  of  the  legislature  in  1640,  a  law  embodying  the  main  features 
of  the  report  was  passed,  and  the  new  school  system  was  at  once  set  in  operation.  It 
was  moditied  somewhat  in  1844,  especially  by  an  allowance  of  an  increase  of  the  school 
districts,  diminishing,  in  proportion  to  that  increase,  the  amount  of  school  money  to 
be  paid  to  each,  and  also,  by  express  allowance,  the  amount  of  local  tax  to  be  collected. 
Id  It^  a  State  superintendent  was  appointed.  The  census  of  1850  gave  the  nnmber  of 
sehoola  as  2,657 ;  of  teachers,  2,730 :  of  pupils,  104,095 ;  the  income  being  $158,564,  most 
of  it  from  local  taxes  and  from  public  funds.  In  I860  there  was  aslighu  advance  upon 
these  figures  as  to  schools,  teachers,  and  pupils,  and  an  increase  of  the  income  to 
$268,71^  the  greater  part  still  from  taxation  in  the  counties  and  from  the  income  of 
the  literary  fund. 

THB  SYSTEM  SINCE  RBCON8TRUCTION. 

In  the  reorganization  following  the  war  a  State  board  of  education  came  in  place  of 
the  president  and  directors  of  the  literary  fund.  A  State  superintendent,  who  was 
made  secretary  of  the  board,  had  general  supervision  of  the  schools  assigned  him ;  while 
eounty  commissioners,  who  constitute  county  boards  of  education,  have  supervision 
and  control  of  them  in  their  respective  counties,  but  without  the  duty  of  visitation  of 
the  schools.  County  examiners  appointed  by  them  examine  teachers  for  the  schools. 
Ibe  3  committeemen  for  districts  nave  been  retained,  and  also  the  idea  of  the  distri- 
botiou  of  a  State  fund  among  the  districts,  to  be  met  and  aided  by  a  local  tax.  The 
schools  were  required  by  the  constitution  of  1868  to  be  kept  open  for  at  least  4  months 
each  year,  and  to  be  free  to  all  children  of  school  age  within  the  State ;  but  too  often 
they  have  been  kept  open  for  bat  3  months  or  less,  and  have  been  sometimes  mere 
nnions  of  fr«e  schools  with  pay  schools. 

SUPBRINTENDBNTS. 

The  Rev.  Calvin  H.  Wiley,  as  State  superintendent  of  common  schools,  had  charge 
of  the  school  system  from  1852  to  the  termination  of  the  civil  war.  On  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  system  in  1870,  under  the  law  of  April  12, 1869,  the  Rev.  S.  S.  Ashley  was 
Bsade  State  superintendent,  oontinning  such  till  1872.  His  successors  have  been  Alex- 
ander Mclver,  1873-^5 ;  Stephen  D.  Pool,  1875-'77 ;  while  to  succeed  him  has  been 
chosen  at  the  election  in  1876,  John  C.  Scarborough,  1877-79. 

ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PRESENT  CONDITION  OF  THE  SCHOOLS. 

A  memorial  to  the  general  assembly  of  the  State,  by  Dr.  B.  Craven,  giving  a  general 
view  of  the  condition  of  education  in  North  Carolina,  introduced  during  the  session  ol 
1876-^  and  ordered  to  be  printed,  sets  forth,  among  other  statements,  the  following 
in  relation  to  the  public  school  system.  Speaking  of  the  free  public  schools,  be  says . 
''They  are  believed  to  have  practically  no  common  standard;  no  established  relation 
aaod  aoeoession  of  studies :  no  uniformity  in  books ;  no  tests  of  efficiency  and  no  form 
of  eontrol  competent  and  able  either  to  discover  defects  or  to  correct  abuses.  To  a 
very  large  extent  change  of  teachers  is  at  least  annual :  generally  each  teacher  con- 
deooDS  or  repeats  the  work  of  his  predecessor,  with  all  the  disadvantages  of  different 
and  oonflioting  plans  and  with  little  substantial  benefit.  The  amount  of  instruction 
ianparted  by  the  public  schools  is  small  in  proportion  to  the  money  expended,  and  by 
tSk  aTailable  tests  the  quality  is  generally  very  inferior;  and  these  defects  seem  to 
nsuH  more  from  want  of  organization,  insufficient  administration,  and  the  entire  ab- 
»  of  special  superintendence  Uian  m>m  all  other  causes  combined.^ 


TRAINING  OF  TJEACHERS. 

INDEPENDENT  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

B€$tMeU  Seminary,  Greensboro',  organized  in  1874,  has  a  3  years'  normal  course  of 
Ijy  and  had  95  normal  students,  15  men  and  20  women,  in  1876.    Annual  charge 
r  tsi^o,  $3. 

Th9  MUendale  Teacken^  IngHhOey  Little  River,  organized  in  1872,  has  not  been  able  to 
•■■ae  operations  since  its  disaster  of  1874,  in  which  all  its  buildings  and  library 
see  Wt  by  fire.    Its  principal,  however,  is  still  hoping  to  recommence  the  work. 
JBay't  Normal  InstUutej  Kemersville,  organized  in  1874,  reports  a  2  years?  course  of 
',  and  38  normal  students,  34  men  and  4  women;  annual  ^hajg^  K^^ition^,^j28. 
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Shaw  Universityy  Raleich,  organized  .in  1865,  with  a  3  years'  normal  coarse 
reports  180  normal  stnaents,  of  whom  100  were  men  and  80  women ;  anm 
for  tuition,  $16. 

Tilesian  Normal  Schooly  Wilmington,  organized  in  1872,  reports  a  coarse 
covering  8  years,  and  5  yonng  women  parsoing  it.  Tuition  is  free,  the  sol 
supported  by  Mrs.  Mary  Hemenway,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  who  purchased  the 
built  the  scnool-hoase  in  1871,  at  a  cost  of  $30,000. — (Special  returns  to  Uni 
Bureau  of  Education. ) 

NEW  STATE  NORMAL  6CHOOU9. 

It  is  pleasant  to  be  able  to  announce  that,  recognizing  the  need  of  fuller  ti 
the  teachers  of  the  public  schools,  the  general  assembly  nas  authorized  the  B 
of  education  to  establish  a  State  normal  school  at  FayetteviUe  for  the  insi 
colored  teachers,  and  to  open  a  normal  department  in  connection  with  the 
versity  for  the  instruction  of  white  teachers,  each  to  have  $2,000  a  year  f 
Fuller  information  respecting  these  schools  will  be  given  in  the  report  for  18 
and  circulars  from  State  superintendent.) 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION.  ^ 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Of  academies  and  high  schools,  in  the  memorial  of  Dr.  Craven  previous 
there  are  said  to  be  34  within  the  State.  With  the  exception  of  the  higli 
ments  of  the  few  graded  schools  in  the  large  towns,  the  ereater  part  of  t 
tutions  are  said  to  be  private  enterprises  or  denominationiu  schools,  with  o 
ity  of  organization,  no  unity  of  work,  no  organic  connection  with  the  8ch( 
them  or  above  tiiem,  and  no  responsibility  whatever  to  any  general  superii 
The  same  resources  judiciously  organized,  with  legal  relation  to  other  s< 
doctor  says,  would  confer  great  benefit  upon  the  general  culture  and  scbolan 
State.— (Memorial  on  Education,  pp.  2,  3.) 

PRIYATB  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

Id  11  schools  for  boys,  4  schools  for  girls,  and  15  for  both  sexes,  outside  of 
school  system  there  have  been  report^  to  this  Bureau  2,109  pupils  under  7; 
Of  these  463  are  in  classical  studies,  151  in  modem  languages,  231  preparing 
sical  course  in  college,  and  63  for  a  scientific  course.  Drawing  is  taught  in 
schools,  vocal  music  in  12,  and  instrumental  music  in  11.  Chemical  labor; 
reported  by  4,  philosophical  apparatus  by  10,  and  libraries  of  100  to  2,500  v 
14,  the  aggregate  number  being  16,620. 

PREPARATORY  DEPARTMENTS. 

Seven  preparatory  departments  of  colleges  in  this  Stat<e  report  an  aggregi 
ance  of  784  pupils,  of  whom  230  were  preparing  for  the  classical  and  S^  for 
tific  course. 

BUSINESS  COLLEGE. 

A  business  college  at  Wake  Forest  teaches  penmanship,  book-keepii 
mathematics,  banking,  and  life  insurance.    The  number  of  students  is  not  [ 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

UNIVERSITY  OP  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

The  university  was  established  in  obedience  to  a  clause  of  the  Stat«  co 
adopted  in  1776.  It  was  chartered  in  1789,  and  opened  for  students  in  1795.  ' 
ings  are  7  in  number,  affording  accommodations  for  500  students,  with  ample 
rooms  and  pu blic  halls.  The  university  had  attained  a  commanding  position  i 
institutions  of  learning  in  this  country,  having  nearly  500  pupils,  when  the  ci\ 
persed  its  students  and  shattered  its  endowment.  In  1872  its  doors  were 
they  were  not  reopened  until  September,  1875.  Its  friends  confidently  hope 
restoration  of  its  former  prosperity,  now  that  it  is  again  in  operation. 

According  to  the  law,  one  student  is  to  be  admitted  annually  from  each 
the  State  free  of  tuition ;  the  faculty,  however,  go  further  and  offer  to  adn 
tously  all  wo4rthy  young  men  without  means. 

The  oonrses  of  study  are  classical,  philosophical,  and  scientific,  (indudi 
culture  and  the  mechanical  arts,")  each  of  them  covering  4  years.  Optional  c 
also  arranged  when  it  is  desirable  to  have  them,  though  students  are  eames 
mended  to  pursne  one  of  the  regular  courses.  The  university  also  comprise 
normal  schools. — (Catalogue,  1876-77.) 
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OTHRR  COLLEGES. 

North  Carolina  College,  Moant  Pleasant,  (Lntheran,)  embraces  primary,  academic, 
preparatory,  and  theological  departments.  Special  attention  is  given  to  tbe  stady  of 
the  English  lan^age.  Abide  from  the  importance  given  it  in  the  regnlar  collegiate 
•coarse,  an  English  and  scientific  conrse  has  been  provided  for  snoh  as  desire  a  good 
basiness  ednoation.~(Catalogae,  l&74-'76.) 

Rutherford  College^  Happy  Home,  (non-sectarian,)  embraces  6  regular  schools,  namely : 
Latin,  Greek,  mathematics,  English  lit^eratare  and  rhetoric,  natural  science,  and  mental 
sod  moral  philosophy.  There  19  a  department  for  yonng  women,  in  which  the  course 
is  thorough  and  does  not  exclude  solid  for  merely  ornamental  learning.  It  requires  for 
admis-^ion  a  good  knowledge  of  French  or  Latin ;  also  of  mathematics  through  alge- 
bra, |;eometry,  and  trigonometry.— (Catalogue,  16r74-'75.) 

Tnnitjf  College^  Trinity,  (Methodist  Episcopal  South,)  embraces  11  schools,  viz :  Latin, 
Oreek,  mathematics,  English  literature,  natural  science,  mental  and  moral  philosophy, 
modem  languages,  theology,  engineering  and  architecture,  analytical  chemistry,  and 
law.  Theology  or  law  may  be  studied  exclusively.  lu  all  other  departments  tbe 
student  may  make  his  own  selection,  but  he  must  take  at  least  3  schools. --(Catalogue, 
1874-75.)  -V  K     , 

Wake  Formt  College^  Wake  Forest  College,  (Baptist,) comprises  in  its  course  of  study 
6  schools^  yfiz :  Latin,  Greek,  modem  languages,  mathematics,  natural  science,  aud 
moral  philosophy.    A  commercial  department  is  also  included.— (Catalogue,  IH75-76. ) 

WeoMrville  College^  Weavervilie,  (con-sectarian,)  embraces  primary,  academic,  and 
collegiate  departments,  the  latter  with  both  clasaical  and  scientific  courses. — (Cata- 
logue, 1875-^6.) 

waUon  College,  Wilson,  (non-sectarian,)  provides  primary,  preparatory,  collegiate, 
-commercial^  normal,  musical,  and  omamental  courses  of  study.  The  college  includes 
a  male  institute  and  a  female  seminary,  situated  at  opposite  ends  of  the  town. — (Cat- 
alogae,  1875-^6.) 

COLLEGES  FOR  WOMEN. 

Nine  colleges  for  women  report  a  total  of  917  pupils  under  96  teacbors.  Of  tbe  pupils 
138  were  engaged  in  preparatory  studies,  354  in  regular  collegiate,  2S  in  partial,  and  2 
in  post  gradnate  courses.  All  but  2  of  these  colleges  are  authorized  to  confer  collegii«te 
degrees.  Courses  of  instruction,  3  to  7  years.  Vocal  and  instrumental  music  is  taught 
in  aD,  French  In  8,  German  in  6,  and  drawing  and  painting  in  5.  Six  have  chemical 
laboratories  luid  apparatus  for  the  illustration  of  natural  philosophy,  3  have  museums 
of  natural  history,  and  one  a  gymnasium.  Five  have  libraries  ranging  in  size  trom 
200  to  3,500  volumes,  aggregating  5,700. 

Statitiios  of  a  university  and  colleges^  1876. 
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*Froin  tbe  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1875. 
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SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENCE. 

The  agricnitnral  and  mechaDical  departmont  of  the  State  nniverBity  p 
years'  conroe  of  etady ,  embracing  the  chemistry ,  botany ,  physics,  mechanics,  a 
of  agricaltore,  with  mathematios,  Qermaoi  French,  and  sach  English  Btad 
fit  students  to  become  nsefnl  citizens. 

The  State  legislature  created  in  lb76  in  connection  with  the  nniversity,  a 
nre  experiment  and  fertilizer  control  station.  An  experienced  chemist  is 
whose  daty  it  is  to  analyze  snch  fertilizers  and  products  as  may  be  required 
partment  of  agriculture,  to  aid  in  suppressing  fraud  in  the  sale  of  commercial 
and  to  carry  on  experiments  on  the  nutrition  and  growth  of  plants,  and  sue 
vestigations  as  the  department  may  direct. — (University  catalogue,  1(^6-77 

THEOLOGY. 

Biddle  Memorial  Institute,  Charlotte,  (Presbyterian,)  and  Shaw  Universiti 
(Baptist.)  are  schools  for  the  colored  race  with  theoloj^ical  departments.  Th 
course  of  instruction  covers  3  years  in  Shaw  University,  while  a  shorter  coi 
vided  when  circumstances  demand  it. — (Catalogues  of  institute  and  university 

The  Theological  Department  of  North  Carolina  College  (Lutheran^  provides 
course  of  study,  embracing  the  evidences  of  Christianity,  homiletics,  her 
dogmatics,  symbolics,  biblical  exegesis,  and  Hebrew. — (Catalogue  of  college 

The  School  of  Biblical  Literature  ef  Trinity  College,  (Methodist  Episcopal,) 
course  of  instruction  lasting  from  2  to  3  years,  and  embracing  all  those  subje 
essential  to  a  complete  theological  education. — (Catalogueof  Trinity  College 

A  circular  from  Bennett  Seminary,  Greensboro',  (Protestant  Episcopal,)  st 
class  is  to  be  formed  in  that  institution  for  theological  study  in  1876. 

LAW. 

The  department  of  law,  Trinity  College,  provides  a  2  years'  course  of  instruci 
by  **  daily  lectures,  examinations,  &,or  Notice  appears  in  the  catalogue  of  ] 
College  for  1874-75  of  an  intention  to  organize  departments  of  law  and  of  me 
no  further  information  respecting  them  has  as  yet  been  received. 

Statietics  of  edkooUfor  scientific  and  prof eeeional  ineUruetion,  1876. 
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SCHOOL  OF  SCIRNCE. 

A^coltaral  and  Uechanical  College,  (Uni- 
Tenity  of  North  Carolina.) 

BCBOOLB  OF  THSOLOOT. 

Biddle  Memorial  Instltate.  theological  de- 
partment. 

North  Carolina  College,  theologloal  departr 
ment* 

Trinity  College,  theological  department 

aCHODLS  OF  LAW. 

Law  department  of  Rntheribrd  College 
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Trinity  College,  law  department 
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'      SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

NOBTH    CAROLINA  ENSTTTUTION  FOR  THE  DEAF  AND  DUliB  AND  THE  BLIND,  RALEIQH. 

In  addition  to  the  literary  studies,  which  include  the  ordinary  English  hrauches,  a 
nomber  of  mechanical  employments  are  tanght,  as  shoe,  broom,  and  mattress  making, 
tod  cane  seating  of  chairs.  Daring  1875-'^b  there  were  148  pupils  under  instruction, 
of  whom  83  were  males  and  65  females.  The  number  of  instruct ors  was  7,  of  whom  2 
were  semi- mutes.  It  is  estimated  that  not  more  than  one-half  the  Touth  of  the  State 
who  should  be  in  the  institution  are  here.  Some  are  detained  at  home  by  a  morbid 
ptfentid  sympathy,  others  bv  indifference,  but  most  of  them  by  the  ignorance  of  their 
parents  and  friendB  in  regard  to  the  character  and  objects  of  the  institution. — (Cata- 
logue, 1874-*76,  and  special  return,  1876.) 

LIST  OF  SCHOOL  OFFICIALS  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

flon.  John  C.  Bcakbobough,  BtaU  auperintendrnt  qf  publie  intirucHan,  IMeigK 
(Term,  18T7  to  1879.) 

8TATB  BOABD  OF  KDUCATIOM. 

[Term,  except  of  saperintondent,  to  jAoaary,  1881.] 


If  embers. 


Po8t<offioe. 


Hit  exeeDency  Zebolon  B.  Y anoe,  goTemor 

Hi*  honor  Thomas  J.  Jsrris,  lientonapt  goTomor 

Hos.  Joseph  ▲.  Bnglebsrd,  secreteryof  stato 

Hob.  John  W.  Worth,  Stats  trsasarer 

HoB.8smaelL.  Love,  Stato  aoditor 

Hoa. ,  saperintendsnt  of  pablic  works 

H«L  John  G.  Scarborongh,  saperinteodent  of  pablio  instoncUon . 
floe.  Thomas  L.  Kenan,  attorney-general 


Raleigh. 
Raleigh. 
Baleijih. 
Raleigh. 
Raleigh. 
Raleigh. 
Raleigh. 
Raleigh. 


COURTT  IXAMDIElli. 

KoUst  of  these  officers  for  1877  has  been  recelTed. 
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OHIO. 

STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


1874-75. 

1875-76. 

Increase. 

POPULATION  AND  ▲TTENDANCE. 

Children  of  school  age,  (6-21) 

Enrolled  in  public  schools.... ...... 

1,017,726 

712, 129 

532,473 

435,349 

14a 

12,306 

10, 186 

|60 

44 

1,942 

11,834 

$19,876,504 

1,560,398 

6, 153, 443 

238,002 

489,408 

270, 161 

1, 025,6X5 

722,963 

552,299 

447,139 

155 

10,493 

12,353 

160 

36 

1,963 

11,880 

$20,969,557 

1,620,572 
6,136,238 

232,720 
Not  given. 

615,604 

7,909 
10,834 

Average  monthly  attendance 

Average  dail v  attendance 

19,826 

11,790 

15 

.t.... ...... 

Average  duration  of  schools  in  days. 

TEACHKRA  AND  THEIR  PAY.  ^ 

Male  teachers  in  public  schools 

Female  teachers  in  public  schools. .. 
Average  monthly  salary  of  males. .. 
Average  monthly  salary  of  females. 

SCHOOL  DISTBICTS  AND  PROPERTY. 
Number  of  school  districts. ........ 

2,167 

21 

46 

$1,093,053 

60,174 

Number  of  school  buildings 

Estimated  real  value  of  sites,  build- 
ings, d&c. 

INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

EeoeipU. 
From  State  tax 

From  local  tax  .................... 

From  Dermanent  fund..  •--... ...... 

From  other  funds ...... .----. ...... 

From  other  sources  ................ 

345,443 

TotRl  receipts 

8,711,412 

8,605,134 

Expenditures. 

For  Rites,  buildings,  and  furniture.. 

For  li  braries  and  apparatus 

For  salaries  of  superintendents 

Fo©  salaries  of  teachers  ..-. ........ 

tl,  313, 515 

Not  given. 

158,774 

4,787,964 

1,391,704 

$1,395,212 

Not  given. 

144,514 

4,936,824 

1,986,208 

$81,697 

148,860 
594,504 

For  miscellaneous  or  contingent 

Total  exDenditure . . . . ...... .... .... 

7,651,957 

8,462,758 

810,801 

EXPENDITURE  PER  CAPITA— 

Of  school  population ............... 

•7  76 
10  57 
17  29 

$3,646,713 

$8  30 

7  30 
18  74 

$3,742,761 

$0  54 

Of  pupils  enrolled...... ............ 

Of  averase  attendance. .-.-.- .. 

1  45 
$96,048 

SCHOOL  FUND. 

Amount  of  permanent  school  fond.. 

(Returns  and  reports  of  Hon.  Charles  S.  Smart,  State  commissioner  of  pub 
for  the  years  above  indicated,  p.  7  of  report  of  1875,  and  p.  4  of  that  of  187( 
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HISTORICAL  SKETCH  OF  THE  STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

AUTHORmES. 

HisUvy  of  Education  in  Ohio,  a  oontennial  volnme,  pnblished  by  order  of  the  gen- 
eral UBembly,  Colnmbne,  1876 ;  Laws  of  Ohio,  1802-18i38 ;  Carwen's  Revised  Statutes ; 
Swan  &L  Cmtchfield's  Revised  Statutes ;  Sayler's  Statutes  of  Ohio,  in  continuation  of 
Cnrwen;  Ohio  School  Laws,  editions  of  1865  and  1873. 

EABLT  LEGISLATION. 

An  act  ot  Congress,  April  30, 1802,  having  given  permission  to  the  people  of  the  region 
DOW  called  Ohio  to  form  a  constitution  and  State  government,  reserved  section  16  in 
eadi  township  for  the  use  of  schools.  One  of  March  3, 1803,  reserved  also  for  schools  cer- 
tain quarter  townships  in  the  United  States  military  tract  and  in  the  Western  Reserve, 
with  one-thirty-sixth  part  of  the  Tirginia  military  reservation.  To  avail  itself  of 
these  provisions  for  the  education  of  the  i>eople,  the  legislature  made  immediate  ar- 
rvigements  for  leasing,  through  special  agents,  the  school  lands  in  various  portions  of 
the  State,  with  a  view  to  the  application  of  tne  profits  from  them  to  the  support  of 
■ehools.  In  1805  these  arrangements  were  improved  by  making  the  boards  of  township 
trustees  the  agents  for  leasing  the  lands,  and  requiring  the  proceeds  to  be  so  impar- 
tially applied  to  the  education  of  youths  within  the  townships  that  all  might  be 
eqnally  partakers  of  the  benefits  thereof!  In  1806  there  was  a  still  farther  amendment, 
caUing  for  the  election  of  three  trustees  and  a  treasurer  in  each  township  for  the  care 
and  iMse  of  the  school  lands,  these  trustees  to  be  authorized  to  lay  off  the  townships 
into  districts  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  schools,  each  district  to  receive  a  fair  and 
eqoitable  dividend  of  the  profits  from  the  reserved  section  in  its  township  '^  according 
to  the  number  of  inhabitants."  In  1810  this  basis  of  distribution  was  altered  to  be 
'^aoeording  to  the  number  of  scholars  and  the  time  that  they  were  taught,''  to  which 
was  added  in  1815  *' whether  the  scholars  had  gone  to  school  within  or  without  the 
township." 

BEOmKINaS  OF  A  TRUE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

All  these  arrangements  seem  to  imply  a  simple  aid  fh>m  the  income  of  the  school 
lands  to  whatever  form  of  education  the  people  might  see  fit  to  provide  within  the 
dirtriets  for  the  training  of  their  children.  No  provision  for  taxation  to  supplement 
this  aid  appears,  nor  any  for  erecting  school-houses  and  giving  in  them  to  the  children 
of  the  poor  kindred  advantages  with  those  for  the  children  of  the  rich.  In  1821,.  Jan- 
nary  2^,  came  the  dawn  of  a  now  era  in  these  respects.  At  this  date  a  law  was  passed 
aathoriaing  the  school  committee  in  each  district  to  build  a  school-house,  employ  and 
pay  a  teacher,  and  provide  a  school  open  to  all  scholars  of  suitable  age  within  the  dis- 
trict For  these  purposes  they  might  levy  a  tax  equal  to  half  the  State  or  county  tax 
CD  tJie  property  of  the  district.  The  law  evidently  did  not  contemplate  the  making 
of  tiie  school  entirely  free,  for  the  committee  might  caase  the  expenses  of  it  to  be  as* 
•eased  on  the  parents  or  guardians  according  to  the  number  of  scholars  sent,  but  lonly 
free  to  such  parents  as  were  unable  to  pay  their  portion  of  the  assessed  expt^nses.  To 
these  the  committee  might  remit  all  or  a  portion  of  the  expense,  and  make  up  the  de- 
ficiency by  a  tax,  as  above. 

February  5, 1825,  came  another  law  looking  to  an  improvement  in  the  schools  through 
a  securing  of  better  teachers  and  of  some  degree  of  supervision,  as  well  as  of  fands  lor 
Uiem  through  a  State  tax.  Under  this  act  three  directors  were  to  be  chosen  in  each 
district,  to  hold  office  one  year,  to  employ  and  pay  a  teacher,  manage  and  superintend 
the  district  school,  call  district  meetings,  and  receive  and  expend  all  funds  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  school  or  schools  beneath  their  care.  No  teacher  was  to  be  employed,  how- 
ever, who  could  not  present  a  certificate  of  examination  and  approval  from  a  county 
board,  which  now  makes  its  appearance,  and  which,  as  at  first  constituted,  was  com- 
posed of  three  persons  appointed  annually  by  the  county  court  of  common  pleas,  and 
aolhorized  not  only  to  examine  teachers,  but  also  to  visit  and  examine  schools.  The 
rightof  visitation  had  connected  with  it,  at  the  outset,  a  right  to  advise  as  to  discipline 
SM  instruction,  which  was  taken  away  five  years  after,  while  the  right  to  visit  and 
examine  schools  was  also  withheld  in  1838,  because  provided  for  in  other  ways.  But 
the  idea  of  some  degree  of  supervision  by  both  district  and  county  officers  inhered  from 
this  time  in  whatever  school  system  was  provided  for.  The  district  directors  served, 
as  a  body,  for  terms  of  one  year  each  till  1842,  when  the  term  was  made  three  years, 
ooe  director  being  chan^^  each  year.  The  board  of  county  examiners,  with  occa- 
■onal  modifications  of  its  numbers,  duties,  powers,  and  term,  has  continued  to  be  a 
part  of  the  county  system  to  this  day. 

March  27, 1837,  a  great  step  in  advance  was  taken  by  the  creation  of  the  office  of 
State  superintendent  of  common  schools,  and  the  filling  of  it  with  a  man  of  tiecutiar 
adaptation  to  the  work,  Mr.  Samuel  Lewis,  of  Cincinnati,  a  native  of  Massacnusctts. 
Known  previously  as  an  earnest  advocate  of  popular  education,  he  was,  though  of  no 
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high  calture,  plrepared  for  his  offloe  by  the  possession  of  an  original  mind, 
moral  nature,  a  natoral  eloqaenoe,  and  a  practical  acquaintance  with  the  ^ 
flnenoing  men.  Appointed  snperintendeut  by  joint  resolution  of  the  two 
the  legislature  on  the  fourth  day  after  the  passage  of  the  law.  and  commi 
the  govemori  he  (although  offered  a  miserably  insufficient  salary,  $500)  » 
about  the  task  assigned  to  him  in  the  law  creating  his  department.  Tnis 
certain  the  number  of  school  districts ;  number  of  white  youth  between 
number  of  each  sex  that  had  attended  school  during  the  year,  and  avera 
such  attendance ;  the  time  for  which  each  school  was  Kept  open ;  the  time  i 
ported  by  school  fund  or  taxation  from  the  period  of  its  support  by  subscrip 
amounts  paid  teachers  in  each  district,  township,  and  county ;  the  source 
from  which  such  payments  were  derived;  and  the  amounts  paid  for  school 
repairs  thereof. 

His  first  report,  presented  to  the  legislature  January  9, 1838,  embodlec 
time,  an  immense  amount  of  information  on  these  points,  snowing  7,748  schoo 
468,H12  children  of  school  age :  146,440  attendant  upon  4.336  public  and  2,1 
schools,  under  4,757  public  school  and  3,205  private  school  teachers,  to  ^ 
paid  $434,765^  derived  from  taxes,  proceeds  of  school  lands,  subscriptions,  &. 

To  remedy  defects  which  he  had  found  and  points  out  in  his  report,  he 
the  outlines  of  a  new  school  law,  which  was  prepared  in  large  accordano 
wishes,  and  passed  March  7, 1838.  This  law,  a  great  improvement  upon  all 
ones,  was  meant  to  secure  schools  of  at  least  6  months'  continuance  undo 
properly  examined  and  duly  paid,  with  State^  county,  and  township  super \ 
the  local  management  of  amply  empowered  district  directors.  It  provided  f( 
port  of  the  public  schools  by  a  county  tax  of  ^^  mills  on  the  dollar,  an  opt 
Tariable  township  tax,  and  a  State  distributable  school  fund  of  $200,000  ann 
the  securing  of  good  teachers  by  regular  quarterly  examinations  of  all  < 
through  the  county  examining  boards ;  for  due  supervision,  through  a  Stat 
tendent  chosen  for  5  years,  countv  auditors  who  should  act  as  county  superii 
and  township  clerks  who  should,  as  township  superintendents,  visit  ever 
school  in  their  townships  at  least  once  in  each  year. 

This  law  was  the  first  that  made  provision  for  purchasing  a  lot  or  lots  oi 
erect  a  school-house ;  the  first  also  that  left  to  the  disctetion  of  a  district  tl 
to  be  raised  annually  for  such  erection  or  for  repairs,  preceding  ones  havii 
this  to  from  $50  to  $300. 

MODIFICATIONS  OF  THE  8TSTEM. 

A  fair  school  system  being  thus  reached,  it  might  have  been  hoped  that  if 
held  to  long  enough  to  test  its  worth  and  get  the  new  machinery  into  easy  worl 
But  the  patience  necessary  for  such  thorough  testing  is  raiely  exercised  fa 
and  ardent  population,  and  before  a  year  was  over  B&.  Lewis,  while  record 
improvement  from  the  law,  had  to  listen  to  proposals  for  some  chan^  in  i 
16, 1839,  such  changes  were  effected  by  an  amendatory  act  which  limited  th 
and  variable  township  tax  for  pabUo  schools  to  2  mills  on  the  dollar; 
choice  between  the  building  of  a  school-house  and  renting  rooms  for  schoo 
out  a  danse  as  to  the  exclusive  use  of  English  in  instruction,  allowing  di 
determine  what  language  or  languages  should  -be  used ;  and  made  provisi< 
openinj^  of  evening  schools,  as  well  as  for  attendance  upon  German  schoo 
last,  with  the  other  in  respect  to  languages,  was  a  concession  to  tho  Germai 
then  becoming  powerful  among  the  people. 

In  1840,  March  23,  came  a  change  much  less  defensible.  Mr.  Lewis  pre 
resign  his  snpenntendency,  which  had  brought  him  great  labor  with  but  ve 
pay,  the  opportunity  was  seized  to  save  a  hundred  dollars  bv  abolishing 
of  State  superintendent  as  a  separate  and  independent  one  and  merging  it 
the  secreta^  of  State,  who  was  allowed  a  clerk  at  $400  annually  for  perfo 
its  duties.  A  rapid  decline  in  the  efficiency  of  the  school  sysiem  was  the  i 
result,  and  for  six  years  the  life  of  it  seemed  to  have  departed.  Then  a  new 
practically  interested  in  education,  the  Hon.  Samuel  Galloway,  set  himself  t 
to  work  to  reinfuse  this  life,  and  by  active  correspondence  with  school  office] 
ance  at  educational  meetings,  and  addresses  to  the  people  on  the  importa 
public  schools,  succeeded  in  efiecting  much  improvement.  Be,  happily  fort! 
continued  for  six  years  these  efibrts,  the  teachers  and  officers  catching  the  ii 
his  seal,  and  warming  to  their  work  as  they  had  not  done  for  yean  before, 
through  his  ioflnence  the  office  of  county  superintendent,  as  a  separate  one 
of  county  auditor,  was  allowed,  by  act  of  February  8, 1847,  to  be  established  i 
fied  counties  and  three  sets  of  associated  counties ;  a  permission  repealed  in  1 
without  the  full  results  that  had  been  hoped  for,  though  these  supetintenc 
to  visit  and  examine  common  schools  throughout  their  counties,  to  kee^  recc 
visits  and  examinations,  to  address  the  people  on  the  subject  of  education,  t 
the  formation  of  educational  associations,  and  to  do  all  within  their  power  tc 
youth  the  best  education  possible. 
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By  this  same  act  of  Febraary  6, 1847,  school  libraries  and  teachers'  institutes  reoeiyed 
at  least  permissive  countenance.  For  the  former,  which  had  been  authorized  a  year 
befere,  a  small  local  tax  was  permitted  to  be  levied.  For  the  latter,  county  commis- 
sioners were  allowed  to  make  an  appropriation  from  the  school  fund ;  this  appropria- 
tion,  by  a  subsequent  amendment,  being  of  $100  in  a  county,  on  the  petition  ofat  leaat 
forty  teachers,  and  on  their  raising  and  paying  over  an  amount  equal  to  one  half  the 
8Dm  petitioned  for. 

Hr.  Galloway  also  aided  in  the  establishment  of  schools  for  colored  children,  a  class 
hitherto  excluded  from  the  benefits  of  the  school  system.  A  law  passed  February  24, 
1848,  and  amended  February  16, 1849,  allowed  the  property  of  colored  persons  to  be 
taxed  for  school  purpose^  and  the  funds  to  be  appropriated  for  the  support  of  schools 
for  colored  children,  where  these  should  be  separately  kept,  or  for  other  schools,  where 
colored  children  were  permitted  to  attend  witn  whites. 

Boards  of  education  for  cities  and  villages,  for  the  management  of  schools  within 
them,  with  city  boards  of  examiners  for  teachers,  were  farther  fruits  of  Mr.  Galloway's 
good  government,  a  law  for  them  having  been  enacted  February  21, 1849. 

▲  HEAD  TO  THE  SYSTEM. 

With  all  the  excellence  of  Mr.  Galloway's  administration,  it  was  still  felt  b^  the 
friends  of  publio  schools  tiiat  the  State  system  oucht  to  have  at  the  head  of  it  a 
practical  educator,  free  from  9JI  other  cares  of  Office  Uian  those  belonging  particularly 
to  lobool  work.  They  agitated  for  this  for  several  years,  kept,  at  their  own  expense, 
an  agent  in  the  school  field  who  might  supply  to  some  extent  the  State  secretary's 
lack  of  service,  and  on  March  14, 1853,  had  the  great  pleasure  of  accomplishing  their 
aim.  At  that  date  a  law  was  passed  reorganizing  the  school  system,  taking  awav  the 
oversight  of  it  from  officers  absorbed  in  other  work,  and  giving  the  management  to  a 
State  commissioner  of  common  schools,  to  township  boards  of  education,  and  to  local 
hoards  of  directors,  the  township  being  made  the  one  school  district,*  and  the  several 
minor  local  divisions  becoming  subdistriots.  The  State  commissioner  was  to  have  the 
general  oversight  of  aU  the  publio  schools;  the  township  boards,  of  central  and  high 
eebools;  the  local  directors,  as  before,  of  the  elementitfy  local  schoolS;  while  city 
hoards,  with  oonsiderable  powers,  were  continued.  • 

Under  this  law,  with  occasional  amendments,  the  schools  were  worked  for  the  snc- 
ossding  twenty  years,  when  the  growth  of  cities  and  the  wisdom  which  such  long 
experience  brings,  led  to  the  new  law  of  May  1, 1873^  which,  retaining  substantniiiy 
the  official  staff  of  1853.  added  a  State  board  of  examiners :  redistrioted  the  Sute  tor 
sebod  purposes  into  oitv  districts  of  the  first  olass,  city  districts  of  the  second  class. 
Tillage  dismots,  special  districts,  and  township  districts:  and.  in  view  of  the  growth 
of  property  values  in  the  State,  made  the  State  tax  in  aid  of  tne  interest  of  the  school 
fimd  1  mill  on  the  dollar  instead  of  the  U  miUs  of  1853.  This  rat^  which  had  been 
established  in  ISH,  brings  in  now  $1,0^,572  additional  to  the  |232,720  interest  of  tbo 
•chool  fond,  making,  irim  the  $6,136,238  raised  by  local  taxes,  and  (615,604  from  other 
sources,  a  grand  total  of  $8,605,134  for  annual  support  of  public  schools ;  in  these 
schools  there  were,  for  1875-^6,  as  enrolled  scholars,  722,963  cnildren  between  6  and  21 
years  of  age. 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

The  order  of  succession  in  the  line  of  the  State  snperintendency  has  been,  as  nearly 
as  can  be  ascertained,  as  follows : 

State  Buperintendent  of  oomman  $chooU,  first  by  joint  resolution  of  the  legislature, 
afterward  by  Iaw,  Samuel  Lewis,  March  31, 1837,  to  March  23, 1840. 

8ecreUaHe$  of  rtate  and  ex-^ffldU  State  imperintendenU :  Carter  B.  Harlan,  early  part  of 
1840 ;  William  Trevitt,  June,  1840,  to  March,  1841 ;  t  John  Sloane,  March,  1841,  to  March, 
1844;  Samuel  Galloway,  March,  1844,  to  March,  1850;  Henry  W.  King,  March,  1850,  to 
January,  1852;  William  Trevitt,  January,  1852,  to  Januaiy,  18544 

Slate  commieeionere  of  common  eokooU :  H.  H.  Barney,  February  11, 1854,  to  February 
11, 1857;  Bev.  Anson  Smyth,  Febma]7  U,  1857,  to  February  II,  1863;  C.  W.  H.  Cath- 
eart,  February  11  to  November  11,  1863;  Emerson  £.  White,  November  11, 1863,  to 
Febniaiy  11, 1866;  John  A.  Norris,  February  11. 1866,  to  June  25. 1869;  WiUiam  D. 
Heokle,  June  25. 1869,  to  a  date  in  1871,  which  he  cannot  now  indicate;  Thomas  W. 
Harvey,  from  said  date  in  1871  to  January  11,.  1875 ;  Charles  S.  Smart,  present  incum- 
bent, elected  for  a  term  reaching  from  January  11, 1875,  to  January  14, 1878. 

^*Cltlee  and  vUlagea  of  not  leee  than  300  inhabitants  were  allowed  to  be  organiaed  into  senanUe  aohool 
4lMt&  with  the  privilege  of  dftrialon  into  sabdiatriota. 

tTo  all  a  vaeaaej. 

Ittam  1803  to  1850  aeeretazlea  were  elected  by  Johit  ballot  of  the  senate  and  house  tat  terms  of  three 
2«ars ;  ainoe  1850.  by  the  people,  for  terms  of  two  years.  From  1850  to  1854  the  Tiaitorial  dntiee  of  a 
stote  eaperintendeot  were  performed  by  CoL  Loiin  Andrews  and  Br.  Ata  D.  Lord,  as  agents  of  the 
State  ToMshera*  Association. 
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ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION. 

THE  COUNTRY  SCHOOLS. 

The  State  commiaeioner,  Bince  making  his  report  of  1875,  in  whioh  he  oon 
length  the  country  school  problem,  has  visited  many  of  the  country  schools, 
fully  examined  into  their  condition,  and  is  more  than  ever  impressed  with  t 
tance  of  making  some  radical  change  in  their  organization  and  managemei 
or  no  improvement  need  be  expected  in  their  condition  until  skilled  and  i 
management  is  provided  for  them.  The  exhibition  at  the  Centennial  of  tli 
pupils  of  the  city  and  village  schools  of  the  State  indicated  a  degree  of  < 
second  to  no  other  exhibit  of  State  or  country,  and  this  excellence  is  a 
the  skilled  management  and  supervision  of  the  city  and  village  schools.  £ 
agement  and  supervision  are  what  the  country  schools  need,  and  they  can 
by  the  legislature  without  adding  a  dollar  to  the  burden  of  the  taxpayers, 
vision,  moreover,  would  diminish  by  75  per  cent,  the  vast  number  of  scho< 
subject  constantly  and  from  necessity  to  official  friction,  and  save  to  the  S 
sands  of  dollars  now  expended  nnintelligently  and  uselessly. — (State  report 
pp.  11, 12.) 

SUPERVISION. 

The  state  school  commissioner  complied  with  the  requirements  of  the  la? 
ing  each  Judicial  district  in  the  State  during  the  school  year,  lecturing  be 
lutes,  conferring  with  boards  of  education  and  other  school  officers,  connsellj 
ers,  visiting  schools,  &c.  But  with  the  small  travelling  fund  allowed,  it  is  i 
for  him  to  gather  correct  and  complete  Information,  and  to  arrive  at  defini 
sions  respecting  the  character  and  worth  of  the  public  school  teachers  of  th< 
meeting  them  at  county  institutes,  and  still  more  impossible  when  he  can  a 
a  small  number  of  these  institutes.  He  should  have  the  time  and  the  meai 
annually,  at  least,  representative  schools  of  each  county  in  the  State.  He  c 
form  correct  concinsions  as  to  the  character,  capabilities,  and  efficiency  of  th 
of  the  common  schools ;  and  the  public  would  then  know,  at  least  better  tha 
what  it  is  paying  so  much  money.  The  additional  means  for  travelling  ne 
enable  the  commissioner  to  visit  representative  schools  in  every  county  woi 
inappreciable  increase  in  the  present  cost,  and  the  advantages  resulting  wo 
most  incalculable.— (State  report,  1875-76,  pp.  30,60,61.) 

FREE  TEXT  BOOKS  FOR  FREE  SCHOOLS. 

The  commissioner  has  received  communications  from  all  quarters  of  the  Stc 
that  something  be  done  to  relieve  those  sending  children  to  the  public  scl 
what  is  regajH&d  as  the  burden  arising  from  the  cost  and  multiplicity  of  U 
The  schools  that  are  intended  to  be  free  to  all,  rich  and  poor  alike,  and  for 
tenance  of  which  the  State  expends  between  eight  and  nine  millions  anc 
made  to  cost  their  patrons  a  fourth  as  many  more  millions  for  text  bookf 
million  children  of  school  age  in  the  State  nearly  200,000  are  not  enrolled  in  i 
schools,  and  at  least  200,000  of  those  enrolled  attend  so  irregularljr  or  so  1 
obtain  very  little  benefit  from  the  schools.  How  many  of  such  children  ( 
school  or  are  irregular  in  attendance  because  their  parents  are  unable  to  buy 
required  is  not  known ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  many  of  the  independent  p 
to  let  their  children  stay  out  of  school  and  engage  in  some  honorable  indus 
than  accept  the  charity  offered  to  the  indigent  oy  boards  of  education.  A 
any  influence  which  tends  to  keep  the  public  schools  from  extending  to  all 
poor,  the  privileges  of  an  education  without  cost,  is  in  antagonism  with  th( 
of  the  public,  and  should  be  removed  by  legislation.— (Report  of  State  com 
1875-'76,pp.e2,63.) 

DRAWING. 

In  85  of  the  88  counties  of  the  State  drawing  is  taught,  but  in  most  of  the 
a  very  rudimentary  or  crude  manner.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  instruction  in  d 
any  beneficial  extent  is  not,  in  fact,  given  in  any  considerable  number  of  t] 
reporting  drawing  as  a  subject  of  instruction.— (State  report,  1875-^76,  p.  42.] 

COLORED  SCHOOLS. 

The  number  of  colored  pupils  attending  public  schools  in  1876  was  7,192;  i 
from  that  of  the  previous  year  of  1,354.  iSTumber  of  teachers,  188 ;  decrease 
number  of  colorea  pupils  pursuing  academic  studies  in  1876  was  only  898,  agi 
in  1875 ;  a  decrease  during  the  year  of  2,238.— (State  report,  pp.  20, 21.) 

PRIVATB  SCHOOLS. 

The  importance  of  obtaininf^,  as  nearly  as  x>068ible,  an  idea  of  the  exist! 
tional  condition  of  the  State  induced  the  legislature  in  1876  to  make  legal 
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for  ooUeoting  and  retnrninff  to  the  office  of  the  State  commissioner  statistical  informa- 
tion from  ali  private  schoolB  of  the  State.  In  accordance  with  the  law,  hlanks  were 
sent  to  county  aaditors,  who  were  requested  to  famish  principals  and  officers  of  pri- 
Tsto  schools  with  them.  It  is  presumed  that  county  auditors  performed  their  duty  in 
this  respect,  and  yet  very  few  of  the  private  schools  of  the  State  reported  their  statis- 
tics to  the  commissioner's  office. 

The  total  attendance  upon  private  schools,  as  reported  for  1876,  was  9,141 ;  a  decrease 
doriog  the  year  of  1,511.    Number  of  teachers  in  1876,135;  decrease,  76.    Number  of 

r^ils  pursuing  academic  studies  in  such  schools  in  1876,  269;  in  1875,  739;  decrease 
the  year,  470.— (State  report,  1875-76,  pp.  21, 22.) 

KINDBRQlBTBN. 

Three  KindergSrten,  located  in  Cleveland,  Toledo,  and  Worthington,  all  organized  in 
1875,  report  an  aggregate  attendance  of  G^  pupils,  taught  by  the  conductors  of  the 
schools  and  three  assistants.  Hours  of  daily  session,  3.  Ages  of  admission,  from  3  to 
7  years  in  two  schools ;  in  the  other,  from  3  to  6^  for  the  Kindergarten  proper,  with  an 
advanoed  class  of  children  from  6^  to  8  years  of  age. 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

AKBOK. 

QtUxr$,'^A  board  of  education  of  12  members,  two  from  each  ward,  one-half  the 
nomber  going  out  of  office  each  year,  and  a  city  superintendent  of  schools. 

Stolttlios.— Fopulation.  16,000 ;  youth  of  school  age,  (6  to  21,)  3,964 ;  pupils  registered, 
2,318;  average  noiAber  belonging,  1,846;  average  daiiy  attendance,  1,754 ;  per  cent,  of 
aver^fe  daily  attendance  on  the  number  enrolled,  75.6.  Expenditures  for  school  pur- 
poses, $64,216.58. 

BemarkL — The  school  system  comprises  three  general  departments,  primary,  gram- 
msr,  and  high.  The  course  of  study  prescribed  for  the  primary  department  extends 
through  four  jears,  as  does  also  that  of  the  grammar  department.  For  the  high 
school  there  is  a  reg^ular  English  course  of  three  years,  with  Latin  and  Greek  as 
optional  studies,  requiring  longer  time.  Heretofore  the  interval  between  classes  has 
been  an  entire  year,  and  promotions  fix>m  grade  to  grade  have  been  made  annually ; 
bat,  in  order  to  admit  of  more  elasticity  in  the  system,  the  course  of  study  and  classi- 
fication have  been  so  modified  as  to  admit  of  semi-annual  promotions.  An  increased 
attendance  over  last  year  is  reported ;  the  discipline  is  said  to  have  been  firm  but  mild ; 
the  tuition  systematic,  accurate,  and  just;  the  teachers  able,  frtithfril,  and  energetic. 
The  hi^  school  is  in  a  good  and  improving  condition ;  number  of  pupils  enrolled,  137 ; 
average  daily  attendance,  111.— (Rt^port  &t  1876  of  board  of  education  and  Superin- 
tendent of  Inatmction  Samuel  Findley.) 

CHILLICOTHE. 

Qfcen.—A  board  of  education  of  6  members,  elected  for  terms  of  3  years,  two 
goiug  out  of  office  each  year,  and  a  city  superintendent  of  schools. 

5to(t»tict.— Population^  12,000;  youih  becween  6  and  21  years  of  age,  3,344 ;  whole 
number  enrolledfin  public  schools,  1,837 ;  in  private  schools,  400.  Average  number  of 
teachers  employed  in  public  schools,  42.  Increase  during  the  year  in  total  enrolment, 
^:  in  moniUy  enrolment,  84.6  ^  in  average  daily  atten&nce,  88.6. 

Mmark$, — The  schools  are  divided  into  primary,  grammar,  and  high,  each  grade  occu- 
pying 4  years.  German  is  studied  in  all  the  grades,  beginning  with  the  alphabet  in 
the  lowest  primary.  The  enrolment  in  the  high  school  was  136 ;  average  daily  attend- 
sooe,  107 ;  number  graduated,  24.— (Report  for  1875-76  of  board  of  education  and 
Superintendent  O.  N.  Carruthers.) 

CINCINNATI. 

Ofhwff.— A  board  of  education  of  50  members,  2  Arom  each  ward,  serving  for  2 
ystrs,  one-half  being  changed  each  year,  a  union  board  of  high  schools,  and  a  city 
Miperintendent  of  sonools. 

^tali«Me».— Population  of  the  city,  about  267,000 ;  youth  between  6  and  21  years  of 
age:  white,  86,886, colored,  1,956;  total,  88,842.  Pupils  enrolled  in  district  schools: 
white,  23,808,  colored,  871 :  in  intermediate  schools,  white,  4,302,  colored.  112 ;  in  high 
■ehoola»  white.  886,  colored,  38 ;  in  normal  schools,  78 ;  in  school  for  dear  mutes,  20 ;  in 
CTening  schoola,  4,237 ;  grand  total  of  pupils  attending  public  schools,  34,.352.  Teach- 
ers, 580,  of  whom  106  were  men.  School  buildings  in  use,  41 ;  school  rooms  in  use,  554 ; 
loont  not  in  use,  18.  Square  feet  of  floor  to  each  pupil  in  daily  attendance,  14 ;  cubic 
^<Bet  Off  sDAce  to  each  pupil,  200.  Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  in  the  district, 
intenDediate,  high,  and  n<»mal  schools:  white,  22,622,  colored,  638:  total,  23,260;  . 
swage  namber  in  daily  attendance,  22,406.  Per  cent,  of  daily  attendance  estimated 
00  enrolment :  in  white  schools,  74.5 ;  in  colored  schools,  59.3 ;  general  average,  73.6. 

The  achoola,  at  above  indicated,  are  of  three  grades,  known  as  §^||^f  ^^oo%mt^ 
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mediate  schools,  and  high  schools.  There  are  31  district  schools,  6  interme 
besides  10  intermediate  departments  in  district  schools,  and  3  high  scho 
nermal  school. 

Bemark8,'-'Whi\e  the  increase  in  the  number  of  pnpils  enrolled  daring  18 
the  namber  for  t  he  previoos  year  was  9bly  the  increase  in  the  average  nnml 
ing  was  only  472,  and  in  the  average  attendance,  477.  This  difTerence  is 
prevalence  of  small-pox  daring  the  greater  part  of  the  school  year.  It  U 
that  about  15,826  pupils  attended  pnvate  and  church  schools,  and  that  45 
to  charitable  and  rerormatory  institutions,  making  a  total  attendance  upon 
(exclusive  of  pupils  in  business  colleges  or  higher  institutions)  of  49,935. 
about  42,984  were  between  C  and  14  years  of  age,  leaving  ahout  6,400  ohildrc 
those  ages  who  did  not  attend  any  school. 

The  f^vancement  in  the  evening  schools,  especially  in  the  evening  high 
have  been  very  creditable.  The  enrolment  ana  average  attendance  have  ii 
per  cent,  during  the  year  in  these  schools.  In  the  high  there  was  an  att 
980  different  pupils,  (of  whom  101  were  women,)  taught  by  14  instructors. 

G^erman  is  taught  by  119  teachers  in  all  the  grades,  and  in  all  but  one  of  t 
The  new  course  of  studv  does  away  with  translation  in  the  district  school 
stitutea  conversational  lessons  on  familiar  objects.  This  study  is  pursued 
cent,  of  the  pupils  in  the  hi^h  schools,  by  30.6  per  cent,  in  the  intermedia 
and  by  56.3  per  cent,  in  the  district  schools. 

Special  attention  is  given,  and  with  good  results,  to  instruction  in  pc 
music,  and  drawing. 

The  three  high  schools — two  of  them  for  white  and  one  for  colored  pupils 
all  an  average  attendance  of  808  pupils  —  graduated  77  during  the  year ;  15 
in  1874-75.  There  are  three  oourseis,  classical,  technological,  and  general, 
pying  4  years.  The  first  secures  a  preparation  for  college;  the  second, 
university  courses :  the  last  is  fot  those  who  do  not  intend  to  go  to  high 
German,  French,  Greek,  and  Latin  are  taught,  besides  all  the  usual  high 
branches. 

The  normal  school  rei^orts  an  enrolment  of  78,  add  an  average  attend^o< 
dents,  of  whom  31  were  graduated  during  the  year.  The  general  term  for  j 
is  a  year  and  a  half.  Nearly  90  per  cent,  of  the  students  in  the  English  d 
are  high  school  graduates.  Students  are  admitted  to  the  school  on  diplomi 
high  school,  on  teachers'  certificates,  and  on  special  examinations. 

In  addition  to  the  required  annual  institute  —  which  was  in  session  a  w^ 
to  the  opening  of  the  schools,  and  which  every  teacher  must  attend,  on  paii 
tion  of  salary  —  the  teachers  of  the  city  have  the  benefit  of  monthly  meeti 
are  kept  up  for  consultation  upon  school  affairs  and  for  mutual  improvemei 

A  school  for  deaf-mutes  was  opened  in  November,  1875,  by  the  public  sch< 
Ities.  The  method  of  instruction  is  the  sign  language  and  the  manual  alphi 
port  for  1875-76  of  City  Superintendent  of  Schools  John  B.  Peaslee.) 

OLEVKLAND. 

Offioers. —  A  board  of  education  of  18  members,  one  from  each  ward,  el 
period  of  two  years,  one-half  the  number  going  out  of  office  each  year  ;*and 
examiners  of  teachers,  consisting  of  6  members  who  serve  3  years,  one-thi 
each  year.  The  board  of  education  appoints  a  city  superintendent  of  scho4 
also  secretary  of  the  board  of  examiners. 

8tati8tic8.—  Population  of  city  about  138,000 ;  youths  5  to  21  years  of  aj 
48,561 ;  in  1876,  47,043,  of  which  latter  namber  422  were  colored.  Pupils  i 
public  schools,  (1875^6,)  20,771 ;  average  number  belonging,  15,007 ;  av< 
attendance,  14,069.  Per  cent,  of  punctuiu  attendance  on  enumeration,  45 ; 
registered,  68 ;  on  average  namber  belonging,  94.  Colored  persons  attend 
schools,  266;  not  attendmg  any  school,  156.  Pupils  attending  private  a 
schools,  8,938 :  children  not  attending  any  school,  18,399.  Public  schools  i 
42;  teachers,  including  4  special  teachers  and  5  special  superintendents  < 
instruction,  335.    Expenditures  for  school  purposes,  $410,846.36. 

Bemark^. — The  syetem  comprises  primary,  grammar,  and  high  schools, 
school^  and  the  public  library.  The  primary  and  grammar  schools  each  < 
years  m  their  course.  Th6  hi^  schools  ofter  a  classical  coarse,  a  Latin  ai 
oonrse,.a  German  and  English  course  of  4  years  each,  and  an  Engush  coucse 
The  establishment  of  this  3  years'  course,  however,  has  not,  it  is  thought,  b 
cial  to  the  schools.  It  does  not  represent  three-fourth  as  mnoh  work  as  ei 
4  years'  courses,  and  is  not  worth  to  the  pupil  more  than  half  as  much ;  anc 
its  graduates  are  admitted  to  the  normal  schoo),  9  out  of  10  pu^ls  expeotii 
take  this  course  as  the  shortest  way  to  the  salary  of  teacher.  The  total  ea 
pupils  in  higher  schools  was  671;  average  number  belonging,  584;  avei 
attendance,  561. 

In  the  normal  school  there  are  two  classes,  one  of  them  pursuing  a  two  yea 
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other  a  one  year's  course.  The  coDditions  of  admission  have  this  year  been  modified, 
80  that  gn^oation  from  the  4  vears'  conrse  in  the  high  school  is  necessary  to  admission 
to  the  senior  class.  The  whole  number  registered  in  the  school  was  51,  the  average 
number  belonging  about  43,  and  the  average  daily  attendance  about  42.  Thirty  were 
graduated. 

The  number  of  volumes  in  the  public  library  was  22,769,  and  there  were  drawn  on 
an  average  698  volumes  for  every  working  day.  A  reading  room  connected  with  the 
Ubozy  ia  supplied  with  the  most  important  newspapers  and  periodicals,  and  is  visited 
eaeh  day  by  an  average  of  492  readers. 

Great  attention  is  given  to  the  studies  of  drawing  and  penmanship,  special  teachers 
bsing  empl<r^ed  in  these  branches  and  In  musio.  The  great  success  whicn  has  attended 
tiie  study  of  drawing  here  is  ascribed  to  the  plan  of  instruction  followed,  which  was 
pnpared  by  the  teaoner,  Mr.  Abom,  and  differs  greatly  from  systems  most  in  vogue, 
attooQgfa  it  ia  not  without  a  precedent,  being,  in  several  important  particulars,  like  that 
fiiflowed  in  the  Gymnasia'  and  trade  schools  of  Prussia.    It  reJecU  aU  copying  from 

"•^   ^  "      *   '  ' ^^^  ttainmentof  the  ability  to  represent  readuy  and 

QS  with  perspective  or  olject  drawing,  then  takea 
ssion  of  some  or  all  the  characteristics  of  the  forms 
principally  in  ornamentation — and  finishes  with 

nmar  schools  are  taught  music  in  a  series  of  pro- 
eighth  year,  a  conrse  which  is  continued  for  one 

d,  1875-76, 158  olasBSs,  of  which  87  were  in  pri- 
schools.  The  average  number  of  pupils  engs^^ed 
rd  of  all  in  the  public  schools ;  an  increase  of  500 
»rt  of  the  board  of  education  for  1875-76.) 

COLUICBUS. 

QfEeert. — A  board  of  education  of  11  members,  whose  term  of  office  is  2  years ;  a  clerk 
of  the  board,  a  city  superintendent,  and  board  of  examiners  of  3  members,  including 
tbedty  superintendent. 


StttUUea, — Population  of  the  city,  44,799:  youth  between  6  and  21  years  of  age, 
12,686 :  pupils  registered  in  the  publio  schools,  6,797 ;  in  the  night  schools,  437;  in  pri- 
vate and  parochial  schools,  1,258 :  whole  number  receiving  instruction,  8,492.    Teach- 


;  men,  14 ;  women  114 ;  total.  128.  Schools,  107.  VaTuation  of  school  property, 
1551,343.  Cost  of  tuition  per  capita  on  number  of  pupils  registered,  $11.85 ;  on  aver- 
a»  number  belonging,  $14.88 :  on  enumeration  of  youth  between  6  and  21  years  of  age, 
tou60.    Total  receipts  for  publio  schools,  $249,064.48 ;  expenditures,  $162,260.70. 

Remarks, — ^The  schools  are  divided  into  ungraded,  primary,  grammar,  and  high,  the 
tiiiee  last  embracing  a  course  of  four  years  each.  Owing  to  the  persistent  efforts  of 
the  teachers  there  has  been  a  continued  decrease  of  tardiness;  there  being,  out  of  an 
enrolment  of  6,797  pupils  for  the  year,  4,148  who  were  never  tardy. 

The  number  entering  the  high  school  is  increasing  year  by  year  although  the  stand- 
ard of  scholarship  for  admission  is  rigidly  maintained.  The  enrolment  last  year  was 
368,  of  whom  106  were  boys  and  262  girls ;  the  average  number  belonging,  316 ;  and  the 
afmge  attendance,  305 ;  an  increase  in  4  years  of  nearly  90  per  cent.  The  new  Eng- 
lish course  (lasting  3  years)  has  not  met  with  the  great  favor  predicted  for  it  by  its 
friends.  It  is  taken  by  but  few,  the  large  majority  preferring  a  coarse  involving  the 
itody  of  either  German  or  Latin.  As  a  geneial  rule,  the  pupils  who  study  a  foreign 
language  surpass  in  their  other  studies  those  who  do  not. 

Three  evening  schools  were  open  during  the  year,  having  an  enrolment  of  303  pupf^^, 
and  an  average  attendance  of  245.  The  enrolment  was  considerably  less  than  that  of 
the  previous  vear,  but  the  average  attendance  was  greater  and  the  cost  per  capita  less 
than  one-halfl  The  instruction  was  oral  and  eminently  practical :  yet  onl^  a  sroull 
number  could  be  influenced  to  make  any  personal  effort  for  themselves  outside  of  the 
tiaie  spent  with  the  teacher.  The  few  who  attended  regularly  were  benefited,  but  to  the 
neater  number,  whose  presence  depended  upon  the  absence  of  amusements  outside, 
oe  school  was  not  profitable. 

The  free  evening  art  school  made  good  progress,  considering  the  disadvantages  under 
wUeh  it  labored,  such  as  the  poor  arrangement  of  light  and  inconvenient  desks.  The 
itBdfmts  worked  enthusiastically.  The  number  enrolled  during  the  term  was  117 : 
■My  79 :  women,  38 ;  avera^  number  enrolled,  52 ;  average  attendance  each  evening,  39. 
IbeatiiaentB  represented  &  different  occupations,  the  greater  number  being  teachers. 
Afance  age  of  students :  men,  21 ;  women,  25.-y-<Report  of  board  of  education, 
18l$-76^  B.  W.  Stevenson,  city  superintendent  public  instruction.) 

DAYTON. 

Ojften. — A  board  of  education  of  22  members,  one-half  the  number  going  out  of 
iftaaeaoh  year,  and  a  city  superintendent  of  instruction.  ^     ^^  ^  ^jvJOqIc 
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StaiisHce,  1875.— Population  of  city,  35,000 ;  yooth,  6  to  21  years  of  age, 
1874.)  10,483 ;  number  registered  in  public  schools,  5,238 ;  average  daily  a 
3,610 ;  number  of  teachers,  102 ;  17  men  and  85  women. 

Remarks. — The  system  includes  district,  intermediate,  high,  normal,  and  ni^ 
The  course  of  instruction  in  the  district  schools  lasts  7  years,  and  comprise 
grades.  The  intermediate  or  eighth  grade  is  preparatory  to  the  high  set 
which  follows  it,  and  embraces  four  yeais.  In  1875  there  were  238  pupils  re 
the  high  school,  the  average  daily  attendance  being  188.  In  the  normal  s< 
was  an  enrolment  of  15,  with  an  average  attendance  of  about  12.  The  ni[ 
numbered  about  300. 

Making  allowance  for  an  attendance  upon  private  and  church  school 
pupils,  Superintendent  Hancock  estimates  that  over  2,000  youth  between 
years  of  age,  or  nearly  24  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  enumerated  of  that  s 
cross  the  threshold  of  a  school-house  for  the  entire  year.  He  theiefore  stro 
upon  the  legislature  some  action  looking  towards  the  rescue  from  degrai 
crime  of  this  class  of  youth.  The  two  things  specially  needed,  in  his  opini 
efficient  truancy  law  and  a  city  reform  school.— -(Report  of  board  cf  educat 
Superintendent  John  Hancock  for  1875.) 

FBBMONT. 

Officers, — A  board  of  education  of  6  members  elected  for  terms  of  fiiree 
third  ^oing  out  each  year,  and  a  city  superintendent  of  schools. 

SiattsUcSf  1874-^5.— Estimated  popnlation  of  the  city,  6,500;  pupils  enrolle 
schools,  950 ;  average  weekly  enrolment.  710 ;  average  daily  attendance,  643 
of  average  attendance  on  average  weekly  enrolment,  d2.  Number  of  schc 
regular  teachers,  17 ;  special  teachers,  2.  Cost  of  the  public  schools  per  pi 
total  enrolment,  $13.90 ;  on  the  average  daily  attendance,  $20.54 ;  total  ex 
for  school  purposes,  $16,535.80. 

Bemarks. —  A  slight  increase  in  the  enrolment  from  the  previous  year  is  rep< 
a  marked  improvement  in  the  regnlarity  of  attendance.  The  different  gradec 
embrace  8  primary,  4  grammar,  and  1  high,  with  1  German-English  schooL  I 
school  there  were  81  pupils  registered,  the  average  attendance  being  53.— 
board  of  education  and  Superintendent  W.  W.  Ross. 

HAMILTON. 

Officers, — A  board  of  education  of  8  members,  2  for  each  ward,  and  a  cit 
tendent  of  schools. 

Statistics, — Population  in  1870,  by  the  census,  11,081 ;  youth  in  the  city,  6 
of  age,  5,639.  Number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  public  schools,  1,709 ;  average  da 
ance,  1,1M1.  Number  enrolled  in  private  and  parochial  schools,  1,022.  Tot 
under  instruction,  2,731.  Number  of  teachers  employed,  32.  Expenditures 
purposes,  $46,172.02. 

Bmarks. — ^The  three  departments,  primary,  intermediate,  and  high,  are  ea 
into  4  grades,  one  of  which  comprises  a  year,  making  a  complete  course  ol 
A  course  of  instruction  for  the  German-English  classes  has  Just  been  publish* 
ing  over  a  period  of  6  years,  the  English  instruction  given  in  these  being  tl 
that  given  in  the  regular  English  classes.  Music  and  drawing  were  tangh 
grade  during  the  year,  the  latter  with  excellent  results.  The  classes  ii 
school  are  under  efficient  instruction,  and  the  number  of  pupils  is  greater  t 
time  of  any  previous  report.  The  total  enrolment  in  this  school  during  th 
119 ;  average  daily  attendance,  96.  Latin  is  studied,  and  French  and  Greek 
desired. 

It  is  believed  that  the  enumeration  of  school  popnlation  is  excessive,  and  1 
fore  the  disparity  between  this  and  the  attendance,  as  shown  by  the  figurea 
erably  larger  than  the  facts  would  justify. — (Report  for  1875-'76  of  City  Su 
entAistou  Ellis.) 

SANDUSKT. 

Offi^rs, — A  board  of  education  of  10  members,  elected  for  terms  of  2  ye 
going  out  each  year,  and  a  city  superintendent  of  schools. 

StatisUcs^  1874-^5.— Total  receipts  for  school  purposes  in  1875,  $65,492.14 
tures,  $54,075.69 ;  balance  on  hand,  September,  1875,  $11,416.45.  Popnlati< 
enrolment  in  the  public  schools,  2,459 ;  average  daily  attendance,  1,697.  Cos 
tion  per  pupil,  on  the  basis  of  average  num^r  belonging,  $15.50. 

Remarks, — ^Tbe  schools  of  the  city  are  graded  into  primary,  grammar,  and 
division  embracing  4  years.  A  training  school  for  teachers  was  established  i 
steady  improvement  is  reported  in  the  methods  employed  bv  the  teachers, 
text  books  are  used  in  the  first  six  years  of  school.  Geography,  for  instance, 
from  wall  maps  and  globes  during  the  first  six  years.  In  the  seventh  year  a 
is  introdnced  and  finished.  MumIc,  drawing,  and  German  are  successfully 
(Report  of  board  of  education  and  Superintendent  George  J.  Anderson  for  II 
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STKUBENYILLB. 

Offiotn, — A  board  of  edaofttion  of  5  members  and  a  city  saperintendent  of  scbools. 

iSto^ticv.— Population  of  city,  13,500 ;  youth  6  to  21  years  of  age,  4,732.  Namber 
registered  in  public  schools,  2,208;  average  daily  attendance,  lj>624.  Number  of 
teachers  employed  within  the  year :  men,  7 ;  women,  32 ;  total,  39.  Enrolment  in 
evening  school,  55;  average  attendance,  21.  Enrolment  in  the  high  school,  123;  aver- 
age daily  attendance,  108. 

Remarks. — There  has  been  a  steady  increase  in  the  namber  attending  the  upper 
grskdee.  The  classes  in  the  hif^h  school  have  been  so  arranged  that  pupils  have  now  a  . 
choice  of  an  English  or  classical  course.  In  connection  with  this  school,  a  training 
elssjs  for  teachers  has  been  successfully  carried  on  since  1873.  Oerman  has  been  taught 
daring  the  last  5  years,  but,  in  consequence  of  the  limited  time  at  the  disposal  of  the 
special  teacher,  in  the  grammar. and  high  schools  alone. .  The  attendance  in  the  even- 
ing school  was  neither  large  nor  regular  enough  to  encourage  the  belief  that  much 
good  was  accomplished.— (Report  of  Steubenvule  public  schools,  Martin  R.  Andrews, 
aaperintendent,  1676.) 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

Only  5  normal  schools  report  statistics  for  1876  to  the  State  commissioner,  against  8 
in  18^  There  was  an  attendance  upon  these  5  schools  of  627  young  men  and  421 
^onng  women ;  total,  1,048.  Graduates,  93  young  men  and  69  young  women.  Regular 
instructors,  SB.  These  figures  show  an  increase  over  those  reported  by  the  same 
whools  in  1875  of  3  teachers  and  52  students.— (State  report,  1875-^76,  pp.  26, 27.) 

Seven  others,  beside  the  5  above  referred  to,  report  to  this  Bureau  35  instructors ; 
of  tiie  7, 5  report  1,111  normal  students,  2  of  them  not  reporting  the  number  of  stu- 
dents, 

TRAININQ  SCHOOLS. 

The  Cincinnati  training  school  reports  78  young  women  in  attendance  for  1876,  the 
mne  number  as  for  1875,  and  31  graduates,  10  less  than  for  1875.  The  number  of 
teachers  remains  the  same  as  last  year ;  the  conditions  of  admission  and  graduation  are 
the  same,  and  the  course  of  study  is  unchanged. 

The  Cleveland  training  school  reports  the  same  number  of  teachers  as  were  employed 
in  1875.  Enrolment,  50  young  women,  I  more  than  the  previous  year ;  graduates,  30, 
4  more  than  in  that  year.  Course  of  study,  professional.  Only  those  whose  academic 
training  eqnals  the  high  school  course  of  Cleveland  are  admitted.  The  4  years' 
oouise  in  the  high  school  admits  to  the  senior  class  in  the  training  school ;  the  3  years' 
eoorse  to  the  J^ior  class.  The  course  is,  therefore,  either  1  or  2  years,  according  to 
previous  preparation. 

The  Dayton  tiiuning  school  reports  2  teachers,  one  more  than  in  1875,  with  16  young 
women  in  attendance,  (5  less  than  the  previous  year,)  and  14  graduates,  6  more  than  in 
1875.    The  course  of  study  is  strictly  professional. 

The  Sandusky  training  school  reports  1  teacher  employed,  16  young  women  in  attend- 
ance, and  6  graduates.  The  course  of  study  lasts  2  years. — (State  report,  lb75-'76,  pp. 
30,40.) 

TEACHBKS'  INSTITUTES. 

Teachers'  institutes  were  held  in  8'>  different  counties  during  the  year.  County 
teachers'  associations  held  and  reported  92  meetings.  The  number  of  members  of 
ooon^  teachers'  associations  attending  county  institutes  for  1876  was  10,304,  an  increase 
of  176  over  the  number  for  187.'>.  The  custom  of  employing  lecturers  from  abroad — 
teachers  of  known  ability  and  successful  experience,  but  who  frequently  know  little  of 
the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  people  or  the  especial  wants  of  the  teachers  before 
whom  they  lecture— still  prevails  to  some  extent;  but  the  tendency  to  secure  teach- 
tts  who  have  taught  successfully  in  the  county  where  the  institute  is  held  appears 
to  be  increasing. 

These  county  teachers'  associations  indicate  a  disiKwition  on  the  part  of  the  mem- 
hen  to  make  such  improvements  in  the  modes  of  teaching  and  such  preparation  to  teach 
tt  public  sentiment  demands.  They  serve  a  good  purpose,  and  are  a  necessity  in  the 
absence  of  any  provision  on  the  part  of  the  State  for  the  training  of  teachers.- (State 
report,  I87ih-*76,  pp.  28,  29.) 

EDUCATIONAL  JOURNAL. 

Tibe  Ohio  Educational  Monthlv,  under  the  editorship  of  the  Hon.  W.  D.  Henkle,has 
^utinned  during  1876  its  useful  issues  from  the  press  at  Salem,  affording  teachers 
buch  exoelleot  instruction,  as  well  as  local  and  general  information. 
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SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBUG  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Of  tbe  700,000  papils  eorolled  in  the  pablto  schools  of  the  State,  24.000,  oi 
per  cent.,  are  enrolled  in  the  high  schools,  and  not  more  than  one-half  pc 
those  enrolled  in  the  public  schools  complete  the  high  school  studies.  Of  t 
pnblic  school  teachers,  employed  at  a  cost  of  15,000,000,  700,  or  about  3  per 
employed  in  high  schools,  and  receive  $500,000,  or  10  per  cent,  of  the  entire  san 
13,000  Bchool-hoaseein  the  State,  140,  or  about  1  per  cent.,  are  distinctively  higi 
and  are  worth  $3,000,000,  or  about  15  per  cent,  of  the  whole  value  of  pub] 
property  in  the  State.  In  other  words.  15  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  all  the  scl 
erty,  and  10  per  cent,  of  the  money  paid  teachers,  are  expended  to  provide  hi 
instruction  for  3^  per  cent,  of  all  public  school  pupils,  or  2  per  cent,  of  ail  t 
of  school  age  in  the  State. 

To  those  who  have  given  the  subject  of  pnblic  education  careftd  consider 
question  has  arisen,  An  the  results  derived  from  the  hi^Hb  schools  of  sufflci< 
to  the  public  to  justify  the  support  of  these  schools  at  public  expense  f  Does 
of  tbe  high  school  to  the  general  public,  in  its  influence  upnon  lower  scho 
development  of  the  pupils  attending,  in  the  practical  training  it  gives  to  its  n 
remembering  that  mucn  the  greater  number  of  those  who  attend  and  gradi 
the  high  schools  are  girls,  and  that,  after  all,  it  is  practical,  self-reliant  menai 
the  public  schools  should  develop  ~  does  the  worth  of  the  high  schools,  in  t 

SBtny  the  expenditure  for  them  of  15  per  cent,  of  the  public  school  funds, 
per  cent,  of  all  the  pupils  enrolled  ever  enter  them,  and  but  i  per  cent,  ev 
ate  from  themf  The  educators  of  the  country  are  almost  a  unit  in  their  o] 
spNBcting  these  questions.  After  some  years  of  intelligent  observation  and 
trial  of  the  high  school  system,  they  have  almost  universally  answered  the 
affirmative.— (State  report,  1875-76,  pp.  4&-47.) 

PRITATK  SEOOKDABT  SCHOOLS. 

In  4  schools  for  boys,  8  schools  for  girls,  and  S6  for  both  sexes,  outside  of  t 
school  system,  there  nave  been  reported  to  this  Bureau,  4,364  po«ilsmider239 
Of  these,  462  are  in  classical  studies,  674  in  modem  languages,  168  preparing : 
sical  course  in  college,  and  125  for  a  scientific  course.  Drawing  is  tauAt  in  1 
schools,  vocal  music  in  28,  and  instrumental  music  in  28.  Chemicaliaboral 
reported  by  18,  and  philosophical  apparatus  and  libraries  of  18  to  3,000  voluo 

PRSPARATORT  SCHOOLS  AND  DEPARTACSNTS. 

Four  preparatory  schools  and  28  departments  report  a  total  of  85  teach 
students,  of  whom  1.127  were  preparing  for  classical  courses,  and  826  for  scien 
the  4  preparatory  scnools  all  but  1  report  chemical  laboratories,  apparatus  i 
lustration  of  natural  philosophy,  and  gymnasiums,  and  2  llbra^es,  aggregi 
volumes. 

B06INESS  COLLEGES. 

Twelve  business  colleges  report  41  teachers  and  1,965  students,  of  whom 
studying  phonography,  47  telegraphy,  and  101  German.  The  common  Englie 
and  correspondence  were  taught  by  11:  penmanship  and  book-keeping  bj 
higher  mathematics  by  2:  banking  bv6;  commercial  law  by  9;  political 
lite  insurance  and  telegrapny  by  2 ;  and  phonography  by  5.  Four  report  libra 
ing  fix>m  50  to  500  volumes,  and  aggregating  1,250. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

OOLLEOB8  AND  UNIVERSITIES. 

The  state  commissioner  received  reports  for  1876  firom  25  universities  and 
(one  more  than  in  1875,)  having  a  total  of  218  regular  teachers  and  4,533  stud 
1875  the  attendance,  reported  by  23  colleges,  was  5,402.  In  1876, 23  colleges 
2,333  students  pursuing  a  regular  course  of  study  against  3,063  reported  by  2 
In  1876. 24  report  307  graduates  in  regular  courses,  while  in  1875  there  wei 
ported  by  21.  The  aggregate  yearly  income  of  19  colleges  was  reported  in 
1165,908;  in  1875  this  item  was  reported  by  20,  and  amounted  to  |239,675.— ( 
port,  pp.  27, 28.) 

Anti06h  ColUgtj  Yellow  Springs,  (non-sectarian,)  admits  both  sexes  and  pro^ 
paratory,  regular  collegiat<^  andpartial  courses.  Degrees  are  conferred  only  c 
ates  from  the  regular  course.  ^Catalogue,  1875-76.  J 

Baldwin  Univernty,  Berea,  (Methodist  Episcopal,)  for  both  sexes,  has  pre 
ooUegiate,  and  pharmacy  departments,  the  collegiate  embracing  classical  and 
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ooorees.  The  etadents  in  the  departmeDts  of  Greek,  the  modern  languages,  and  musio 
are  inittnicted  by  the  professors  m  German  Wallace  College,  while  the  students  of  that 
college  enjoy  similar  privileges  in  Baldwin  University. — (Catalogue,  1875-^76.) 

Dfni$on  DniverHty,  Granville,  (Baptist,)  is  exclusively  for  youn^  men,  and  includes 
preparatory  and  collegiate  departments,  the  latter  with  classical,  scientific,  and  elective 
coorses.— (Catalogue,  1876-77.) 

Farmer^  College,  College  Hill,  (non-sectarian,)  admits  both  sexes,  and  includes  pre- 
paratory, collegiate,  agricultural,  and  English  courses.  Drawing  and  vocal  musio  are 
also  atteuded  to.— -(Catalogue  forj.876.) 

~  Presbyterian,)  admits  both  sexes  to  its  clas- 
3  are  also  classes  in  instrumental  music  ai)d 
75-76.) 

St  Episcopal,)  admits  both  sexes,  and  em- 
:ical  departments,  the  former  witli  classical 
Inglish  course  for  Germans  and  a  German 
6.) 

ry,  (Beformed,)  is  for  both  sexes,  and  em- 
>gical  departments.     Special  facilities  are 
lage.— (Catalogue,  187&-76.) 
ies  preparatory,  biblical,  classical,  Latin  and 
commercial  courses.    Both  sexes  are  ad- 

scopal,)  is  for  the  education  of  young  men 
giate,  and  theological  departments. — (Cata-~ 

,)  embraces  preparatory  and  collegiate  de- 
ptrtment^  and  appears  to  be  exclusively  for  young  men.*-(Catalogue,  1874-75.) 

MeCorkU  College,  Bloomfield,  (Presbyterian;)  is  lor  both  sexes,  and  includes  prepara- 
tory, academic,  and  scientific  departments.  Its  principal  design  is  to  qualify  young 
men  for  the  stody  of  theology.— (Catalogue,  1874-75.) 

Miami  Valley  College,  near  Springboro',  is  under  the  care  of  Friends.  Both  sexes  are 
adndtted,  not  only  as  students,  but  as  members  of  the  faculty.  Departments,  pre- 
Miatory  and  collegiate.  A  special  feature  here  is  the  union  of  industrial  with  aoa- 
aemic  training.  Touog  men  are  employed  and  i nstructed  in  farming  and  in  meohauioal 
occupations;  young  women  in  housework.— (Catalogue,  1876-^77.) 

ML  Union  College,  Mt.  Union,  (non  sectarian,)  embraces  in  its  plan  general  and  spe- 
cial oourses,  the  former  including  an  aficient  and  modern  classical  course,  a  liberal  lit- 
eralore  and  arts  course,  a  philosophical,  and  a  scientific  course,  each  arranged  for  4  years' 
wofk.  The  special  courses  embrace  preparatory,  normal,  music,  fine  arts,  and  oom- 
mercial  or  industrial  courses.  The  distinctive  features  of  the  college  are  entire  liberty 
m  the  choice  of  studies  prominence  given  to  practical  studies ;  the  special  courses ; 
tlM  religious  influence.  Christian,  but  not  sectanan  nor  partisan ;  and  equal  privileges 
and  honors  to  women,  not  only  as  students  but  in  the  faculty.  Self  government  oy 
students  is  a  rule  of  the  institution,  and  the  privileges  eigoyedare  offered  only  on  con- 
dition that  it  is  observed. — (Catalogue,  1876-77.) 

Oberlin  College,  Oberlin,  (Congregational,)  embraces  departments  of  theology,  of 

ilosophy  and  the  arts,  and  of  preparatory  instruction ;  also,  a  conservatory  of  music. 

le  department  of  philosopliy  and  the  arts  includes  classical  and  scientific,  literary, 
lod  select  courses.— -(Catalogue,  1876-77.) 

Ohio  Unwersity,  Athens,  (non-sectarian,)  includes  preparatory  and  collegiate  depart- 
ments, the  latter  providing  classical,  scientific,  and  select  courses. — (Catalogue,  1875.) 

Ohio  Weeleyan  UniverHty,  Delaware,  (Methodist  Episcopal,)  has  preparatory  aud  col- 
legiate dei)artments ;  the  latter  with  classical  and  scientific  courses.  There  is  also  a 
teachers'  coarse  of  2  years.— (Catalogue,  1875-76.) 

(he  Study  Univeraity,  Scio,  (Methodist  Episcopal,)  embraces  preparatory  and  colle- 
giate studies,  and  admits  both  sexes.  The  distinctive  feature  of  this  college  is  its  plan 
oi  study,  which  ttikea  up  and  completes  one  branch  at  a  time. — (Catalogue,  1874-75.) 

Otterbein  University,  Westerville,  (United  Brethren,)  embraces  classical,  scientiflc, 
ladies',  and  preparatory  courses,  the  latter  with  classical,  scientific,  and  English  de- 
pirtoents.— (Catalogue,  1876-'77.) 

51  Xatier^e  College,  Cincinnati,  (Roman  Catholic,)  embraces  4  departments,  the  colle- 
ciato,  academic,  commercial,  and  preparatory,  including,  besides  the  common  English 
Stanches,  a  study  of  the  doctrines  and  evidences  of  the  Catholic  religion,  logic,  meta- 
pbyiles,  ethics,  astronomy,  natural  philosophy,  chemistrv,  mathematics,  rhetoric,  com- 
position, elocution,  history,  book-keepii^,  Latin,  Greek,  (jtorman,  Frenoh|  and  Tocal 
and  iDstmmental  music— (Catalogue,  1875-76. ) 

Ihkfeni^  of  Cincinnati,  Cincinnati,  (non-sectarian,)  was  established  by  the  munifi- 
QODOS  of  Charles  McMicken,  aided  by  the  city  of  Cincinnati,  under  legislative  enact- 
neotiy  and  incorporated  in  1870.  According  to  the  conditions  of  Mr.  McMicken's  gift 
li&  ill  privileges  are  open  to  women.    The  conditions  of  admission,  courses  of  study, 
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SUUUHca  of  universHiea  and  colleges,  1876 — CoDtiDoed. 
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Hiram  Coflege 

Kenyoa  Couege 

MeC&rkle  College 

Kulette  College 

Klami  Valley  College  . . 

1ft  nnton  College 

If  nakininim  College. . . . 

Oberiin  College 

Ohio  Central  College  .. . 

Ohio  University 

OUo  Wesleyan  UniTer- 

Obo  Study  TlDiTenity*. 
Otterbein  UniTeTaity . . . 

BIAaMmd  College 

8t  Xarier  College 

TTnlTerwity  of  Wooeter . . 
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*  From  Report  of  Commiaaioner  of  EdooatioQ  for  1875. 
ft  Inelndes  eooieW  Ubrariea. 
b  Board  and  tuition. 


e  Unclaasifled  atudents. 

d  Alao  105  atudenta  unolaeiifled. 


SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENCE. 

The  Ohio  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  CollegCf  organized  in  1870  and  located  at  Colam- 
bos,  now  embraces  in  its  coarse  of  stodv  13  departments,  namely,  physics  and  mechan- 
ics; chemistry  |zodlogy$  botany;  geology;  agricnltnre;  mathematics;  civil  engineer- 
ing ;  English,  French^  and  Oerman  languages :  Latin  and  Greek  lansoages ;  political 
economy  apd  civil  polity ;  mechanical  and  free  nand  drawing,  and  miUtary  science  and 
tactics.  The  degrees  conferred  are  bachelor  of  arts,  bachelor  of  science,  and  civil 
eogineer.  Students  who  are  candidates  for  degrees  mast  pursue  a  prescribed  coarse  of 
study  during  the  first  two  vears.  In  the  subsequent  college  work  a  large  liberty  of 
choice  is  accorded.  The  fall  course  covers  4  years.  The  year  1876  was  one  of  steady 
gain  and  growth  for  the  institution.  The  number  of  students  has  increased,  the  grade 
of  aebolarship  advanced,  and  students  are  rapidly  falling  into  the  regular  courses  of 
study.— (Report  to  board  of  trustees,  1876.) 

TheAgrUmUwrdl  Department  of  Farmers'  College  embraces  departments  of  physios,  sci- 
enees,  1^  £o51og^,  including  lectures  on  the  effect  of  climate  on  plants  and  animals. 
the  nature  of  soils  and  fertilizers,  horticulture,  arboriculture,  pomology,  cereals,  and 
insects.— (Catalogue^  1876.) 

The  Toledo  UniversUjf  of  Arts  and  Trades  was  organized  in  1872  for  the  pnrpose  of  fur- 
nishing artists  and  artisans  with  the  best  facilities  for  a  higher  cultnre  in  their  profes- 
sions and  in  related  sciences.  The  only  school  as  yet  organized  is  one  of  design.  It 
has  31  pupils,  20  men  and  11  women. — (Retam,  1876.) 

THEOLOGT. 

7%e  ThMloffictU  Department  of  ihe  Educational  Institute  of  the  Mennonite  Community, 
at  Wadsworth,  includes  the  study  of  Bible  history,  biblical  knowledge,  exegesis,  dog- 
matics, symbolism,  church  history,  catechism,  and  delivery  of  sermons.--<Oircular 
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Mt  8t,  Marrft  Seminary  of  the  West  (Roman  Catholic)  provides  prepar 
theological  departmeDts,  the  former  of  4,  the  latter  of  3  years.    In  order  to  gi 
tance  into  the  theological  department,  the  strident  mast  have  satisfactorily 
his  philosophical  stndies.— (Catalogue,  1874-75.) 

VnUm  Biblicul  Seminary^  (United  Brethren,)  at  Dayton,  has  a  fall  coarse  c 
on  completion  of  which  students  receive  the  diploma  of  the  seminarv.  App 
admission  must  he  college  graduates,  or  must  have  otherwise  qualified  thei 
pursue  the  coarse  with  advantage. — (Catalogue  of  seminary,  1876.) 

The  Theological  Department  ofKenyon  College  (Protestant  Episcopal)  provides 
course  of  instruction,  to  which  are  admitted  only  graduates  of  colleges  and  o 
can  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in  the  Latin  language,  in  classical  and  I 
Grofk,  and  in  the  general  principles  of  natural,  intellectnal,  and  moral  philoc 
of  rhetoric. — (Catalogue  of  college,  1875-76.) 

The  Theological  Department  of  Oberlin  CoUege  has  a  3  years'  coarse  of  stnd 
quires  for  admission  a  college  diploma  or  a  satisfactory  examination  in  Qreel 
and  rhetoric,  m  odem  history,  and  mental  and  moral  philosophy.— (Catalog 
lege,  1876-77.) 

The  Theological  Department  of  Urhana  Univereity  inclndes  in  its  coarse  of 
Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  Syriac  languages,  biblical  antiquities  and  exegeei 
and  natural  history,  history  of  philosophy,  church  history^  and  a  systemath 
theological  reading.— (College  catalogne,  1876.) 

The  Theologioal  Department  of  Wittenberg  College  has  a  coarse  of  study  < 
years,  and  comprising  ezegetical  theology,  historical  theology,  systematic 
and  practical  theology. — (College  catalogne,  1875  and  1876.) 

LAW. 

The  Law  School  of  the  dncMinati  College  provides  a  oonrse  of  3  years  of  7  mc 
No  particular  course  of  previous  study  is  required  for  admission,  nor  is  an\ 
tion,  license  to  practise,  or  certificate  of  age  required.-^(Catalogue  of  school 

MEDICINB. 

The  Medical  College  of  Ohio,  Cincinnati,  has  a  3  years'  coarse  of  instrnc 
student,  in  order  to  graduate,  must  have  attended  2  fall  coai^ses  of  lecturei 
more  of  the  hospitals  connected  with  the  college,  and  mast  have  engaged  ii 
anatomy  dur  ing  at  least  one  seesioa.  A  graded  system  of  study  has  been  ei 
which,  however,  is  entirely  optional. — (Catalogue  and  announoement^  1875v 

Afiami  Medical  College  of  Cincinnatiy  in  itfl  plan  of  instruction,  combines  cl 
didactic  teaching,  with  frequent  examinations.  Special  instruction  is  gi^ 
duties  of  medical  examinations  for  life  insnranoe.  A  progressive  coarse  hs 
ranged,  and,  though  optional  as  yet.  is  considered  by  the  faculty  far  prefers 
old  plan  .^Announcement,  1876-77.) 

Cleveland  Medical  College,— The  candidate  for  graduation  must  have  studies 
ander  a  regular  physician  for  3  years,  and  have  attended  2  full  courses  o 
schools  of  good  standing,  the  last  of  which  must  have  been  at  this  schooL 
of  literary  schools  are  admitted  to  examination  after  2  years  of  medical  sta 
alogue,  1875-76.) 

The  Medical  D^rtmeni  of  the  University  of  Wooater  combines  with  the  ordiz 
tic  teaching  daily  and  weekly  examinations  and  reviews.  The  candidate  i 
tion  must  have  studied  3  years  in  the  office  of  some  respectable  practitioner 
attended  at  least  2  courses  of  lectures,  the  last  of  them  nere.— (Catalogue,  1 

Columhus  Medical  Colleqe  has  a  3  years'  course  of  study,  2  of  them  in  the  c 
other  with  some  reputable  practitioner.  In  examining  candidates  for  degrc 
nlty  is  assisted  by  a  board  of  censors,  composed  of  members  of  the  professio 
nected  with  the  college. — (Announcement,  1876-77.) 

Starling  Medical  College  has  a  3  years'  course  of  study,  including  1  year  of  i 
some  reputable  practitioner.  In  order  to  graduate,  students  are  required  to  a1 
courses  of  medical  lectures,  1  of  which  shall  be  at  this  institution,  and  1  com 
tical  dissections.— (Catalogue,  1875-76,  and  special  return.) 

dnoinnati  College  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,— The  student,  in  order  to  be  gr 
this  college,  must  study  medicine  for  3  years  with  a  regular  physician  of  goo( 
He  must  attend  2  full  courses  of  lectures,  the  last  of  them  in  this  college,  ai 
1  course  of  dissections  under  a  demonstrator  of  anatomy.— (Catalogue,  1876- 

The  Eclectic  Medical  Institute,  Cincinnati,  The  PuUe  Medical  ColUae,  Cinci 
the  HomoBopathio  Hospital  College^  at  Cleveland,  all  report  a  3  years  coarse  < 
tion. — ^Special  returns,  1876.) 

DENTISTRT. 

The  Ohio  College  of  Dental  Surgery j  Cincinnati,  requires  for  gradnation  2  fi 
pupilage,  part,  at  letet,  with  a  reputable  dental  practitioner  and  good  teac 
complete  courses  of  lectures  in  a  dental  college.  A  good  English  edaoatioi 
absolute  requirement  for  admission,  but  it  is  greatly  desirea  by  the  facull 
students  should  have  received  such  a  training. — f  Announcement,  1875-76.) 
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The  C^moimnati  College  of  Pharmacy^  io  a  special  retoxD,  reports  4  years  as  its  full 
eooise  of  study,  which,  in  a  printed  circular,  is  explained  to  be  2  full  courses  of  lectures 
in  a  regular  college  of  pharmacy,  the  last  of  which  shall  be  in  this  college,  and  an 
experience  of  4  years  in  the  retail  drug  business. 

StaMUiS.  ofechoohfor  edenUfio  and  prof eeeional  instruction,  1876. 


Spools  for  profewtonal  iiiBtniotioD, 


BCBOOLB  OV  SCOOICI. 

OUo  Agrfeottana  and  Kedhaaloal 

Cdkfee. 
Toledo  Univerat^  of  ArU  and 


SCBOOUI  OF  TBaOLOOT. 

Chrlitllohe  Badmigs-Aiittalt  der 

Menaoiilten. 

OwuMBi  I«iitlienui  SemiDtry* 

Q«rmaii  WiOaoo  CoUege^  toeologl- 

mI  department. 
Hflidelbers  Tbeologioal  Seminary . 

Lane  TbeMogieal  Seminary 

Mt  St.  Maiy't  Seoinaiy  of  the 

West. 
St.  ICaiy**  Theologioal  Seminary . . 
I  dopttrteMOtof  Witten. 


^ofStCbartoa 


TbeoMgie 

BoROoseow 
TheologSoal    Seminary,    (Obeilin 

CoDege.) 
Tfaeologloal  Seminary  of  the  Prot- 

eetam  Xpiacopal  Chnreh  in  the 

DioeeeeofOmo. 
Theoloidoal  Sendnary  of  WUlwr* 

foreeunlvenity. 

Ualoii  BlbUeal  Seodnary 

X— la  Ufilted  Preabyterlan  Tbeo- 

lagleal  Seninaxy. 

•CBOOLS  OV  LAW. 

IMW  Sobool  of  ClAdnnatl  CoHege.. 
l^mw  department  of  WUbecforoe 
Univenity. 

SCBOOia  OF  MIDICIHB. 

Ctaefauiatl  CoOege  of  Medicine 

aadSorfnry. 
Cla^eliadlhf  edtoal  College,  (Weat- 


»Conege.) 

Ooliimbna  Medical  College 

Madksal  College  of  Ohio   

Medieal  department  of  XTniTerBity 

«f  Wooeter. 

Miami  Medical  Colleee 

BCarling  Medical  College 

McbotlaMedioallnatitate 

HMMBCpathio  Hoepital  College. . . . 

Pnlce  Medkol  CoDege .7! 

OWo  C<rflM;e  of  Penfid  Surgery. . . 
CtnefangCollegeofPr 


[Phaimaey. 


19 


149 
031 


SSO 


140 
49 

163 
96 
63 
93 


4.6 


3 
3 

f 

10 

5 

9 

8-8 
3 
3 


Property,  income,  Slo. 


|S00,000 

150,  oqo 

19,000 


160,000 
170,000 

75,000 


9(^000 


30,000 


10,000 
10;  000 


95^000 

75^000 

6,000 
100,000 
40,000 

40,000 
160,000 
80,000 
50,000 
40,000 
18,000 
(300 


I 

I 


1500,000 


130,000 


80,000 

930,000 

0 


15^000 


110,000 


4QL000 
i7,000 


I 


1,800 

^6,000 

0 


6,800 


9.500 
3,200 


ii 

|3 


3,045 


9,100 
14, 575 
4,000 


9,400 
13,700 
6,400 
4,000 
3,000 
9;  500 


£ 

I 


liOOO* 


9;5oa 


9,700 
19,000 
15^100 


5^100^ 
7,000 


940 
5.000- 


1,195 


3,000 


1,000 

0 

3.000 

1,400 

50 

125- 


^  From  Bcfport  of  the  Gommlasioner  of  Ednoation  for  1875.     a  In  School  of  Design,     b  Apparatus. 
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SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

.  OHIO  INSTITUTION  FOR  THK  EDUCATION  OP  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB,  COL 

The  boildings  for  this  iDstitotion,  of  brick,  trimmed  with  stone,  were  < 
cost  of  |6fiO,0(X).  Their  floors  cover  a  surface  of  4  acres,  and  afford  almost 
venience  that  could  be  desired  for  iDstmction,  work,  and  comfort.  Ten  a< 
are  included  in  the  school  propeiiiy,  which  is  valued  at  $600,000  in  all. 

The  nnmber  of  instructors  for  1876  was  23,  including  5  semi-mntes. 
under  instruction  numbered  490 ;  males,  274  :  females,  216.    Number  since 
of  the  institution,  1,5S7.    The  branches  tangut  are  the  same  as  in  graded  c 
with  the  aid  of  a  small  chemical  laboratory,  of  some  philosophical  app 
museum  of  natural  history,  and  a  library  of  3,000  volumes. 

About  three-fourths  of  the  boys  work  in  the  industrial  department  of  the  sc 
includes  a  shoeshop,  printing  ofiSce,  and  book  bindery.  The  remaining  foe 
the  intervals  between  their  studv  hours  with  household  avocations  and  nee 
tion.  A  portion  of  the  older  girls  are  employed  at  these  intervals  in  the  bo 
snd  the  others  in  various  branches  of  housework.  The  opening  of  the  si 
bindery  on  Saturdays  for  voluntary  paid  labor  has  been  tried,  with  goo 
(Report  for  1875  and  return  for  187(i.) 

OHIO  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  BUND,  COLUMB! 

The  nnmber  of  instructors  and  other  employ^  here  in  1876  was  54,  5  of 
blind.  The  number  of  pupils  was  If'S;  the  whole  number  since  the  ope 
bcho^l  in  l837-'38  being  given  as  907.  In  addition  to  the  literary  stud 
embrace  the  ordinary  branches  of  an  English  education,  with  of  course  t 
of  music — such  industrial  occupations  as  broom  making,  cane  seating,  bead 
and  machine  sowing,  knitting,  and  piano  tuning  are  engaged  in  as  a  means 
B^  8npport.-^Return  for  1876.) 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 

STATE  teachers'  ASSOCIATION. 

Arrangements  were  made  by  the  executive  committee  of  the  State  Teach< 
tion  for  holdin>;  the  usual  annual  meeting  of  that  organization  at  Put-ii 
27,  28,  and  29,  but  it  was  postponed  in  order  to  give  the  teachers  of  the  Stal 
tuuity  to  visit  the  Centennial  Exhibition. — (State  commissioner's  report,  p 

NORTHWESTERN   OHIO  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

This  association  met  for  its  seventh  annual  session  at  Wapakoneta,  Decei 
27,  1876.  The  president,  J.  A.  Pittsford,  of  Mt  Blanchard,  delivered  ai 
address  on  "  Reading,"  which  was  discnshed  by  J.  D.  Flenner,  of  Cairo,  H 
Ada,  and  J.  S.  Staley,  of  Bluffton.  W.  F.  Torrence,  of  St.  Mary's,  read 
'*  The  wants  of  country  schools,"  which  was  discussed  by  H.  S.  Lehr  and 
F.  Palmer,  of  Findlay,  read  a  paper  on  '*  The  study  of  English,"  whic 
cussed  by  several  members.  The  other  papers  read  were  by  S.  F.  DeFord, 
on  '' Utilised  power;'*  by  G.  W.  Walker,  of  Lima,  on  "Examinations;' 
Fraise  Richara,  of  Ada,  on  "  Verification  of  credentials ; "  while  addresses 
by  Hon.  James  McKenzie  on  *'  How  to  achieve  success ;"  by  J.  B.  Peaslee 
nati.  on  "How  to  teach  arithmetic;"  and  by  the  same  on  "Methods  ( 
spelling." 

The  session  is  said  to  have  been  the  largest  and  most  interesting  of  the 
and  the  papers  to  have  been  of  a  high  order.— (Ohio  Educational  Monthh 
1877,  pp.  67, 68.) 

LIST  OF  SCHOOL  OFFICIALS  IN  OHIO. 
Hod.  Chablis  S.  Smabt,  State  eomrniitioner  qf  common  tehooltt  (Mwaibui. 
[Term,  from  second  Monday  in  January,  Ifna^  to  second  Monday  in  Janaaiy,  18 

BTATB  BOARD  OF  BXAKIiniBS. 


Name. 


John  B.  Peaslee,  president., 

Alston  Ellis,  secretary 

H.  B.  Fomess,  treasoror ... 


Oil 
fis 
Tii 
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List  of  school  officials  in  Ohio — Coutinued. 

CITY  SUPKRINTBNDBNTb. 


City. 

Saperiotendent. 

Salary. 

Akron 

Samoel  Findley 

12,500 

Cftotom 

John  H.  L^hioan 

1,800 

CbilUootbe 

G.  N.  Camithers 

8.000 

Joho  B.Pea8lee 

8,500 
4,000 

€l^»^IMlfl T 

Andrew  J.  Rickjoff 

frfilninbiis. 

Robert  W.  Stoveneon 

3,000 

Dayton  .•••.•.........•...•...•........ 

John  Haocock 

3,000 

H>nTi)tr(m 

Alston  Ellis 

3,200 

John  Simpson 

1,800 

Kewark 

J.CHartzler 

1,800 

Mr^O^n^pMl 

1,800 

fiADdnnkr 

TTrT. Cnrran 

8,500 

Springfield 

W.J.White 

1,800 

SteabenvillA 

MartiriR.  Andrews 

1,700 

Toledo 

A-  A  M«TVMiftl4 

3,000 

Zan^^erllle 

A.  T.  Wiles 

8,000 

21  B 
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OBECM>N. 

SUMMARY  OF  STATISTICS. 


1674-75. 

1875-76. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

SCHOOL  POPULATION  AND  AITKNDANCE. 
PerRODB  4  to  20  vears  of  acre. . --..- 

44,587 

24,H54 

18.005 

3,359 

8,894 

593 

412 

$45  68 

33  64 

669 
15 

48.473 
27,426 
15,565 
3,441 
13,143 

619 

407 

$49  20 

34  73 

728 

17 

732 

$442,540 

4.90 

105 

17 

10 

3.836 
2,572 

EnrolmoDt  in  public  schools ......... 

Ayerage  attendance ...... ...... ...... 

2.440 

Attending  private  schools 

82 
4.249 

26 

Attending  no  school ....... ...... .... 

TEACHERS. 
Men  teachinff  nnblio  schooln ......... 

Women  teaching  public  schools 

A  veraiFe  znonthlv  oav  of  men ......  .. 

5 

$3  52 

1  09 

59 
2 

*$ia7,'803' 

.78 
26 

Average  monthly  pay  of  women 

SCHOOLS. 

Public  schools  of  ordinary  grade 

Public  schools  of  advanced  grade 

Public  school-houses ................. 

Value  of  public  school  property 

Average  of  months  schools  were  taught 

Private  schools  of  primary  grade 

Private  schools  of  advanced  grade  — 
Private  schools  of  collegiate  grade 

$304,737 

4.12 

79 

17 

10 

INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

BeoHpta, 
Diitrict  t«x.. ,,^,,,-  .  _,,,,,,. 

192,035 
33,367 

117, 182 

15,011 

1,276 

$57,852 
31,226 

122,189 
19,604 

•38,951 

134.183 

St<at6  annortionment. ...... ...... .... 

2,141 

County  aDDortionment . .............. 

'$5;  007' 

4,593 

37,675 

Rate  bills  and  subscrintions 

Unsneoified source  .................. 

Total 

258,671 

269.822 

10,951 

Expenditurei, 
Teachers'  salaries .................... 

113,962 

16,717 

4,298 

69,928 

181,902 

20,336 

7,211 

24,514 

67,940 
3.619 
2,913 

School-houses  and  sites ...... ........ 

Repairs  ......................... .... 

TnmdAntftl  ATnAnflAA .      ..    

45.414 

Total 

204.905 

233,963 

29.053 

_ 

Balance  on  hand. .. . .... .... 

17,920 

32,612 

14,692 

*Tliit  turn  inclades  »  balaaee  remainiog  over  trom.  1874-*75. 

(Report  for  1875-76  of  Hon.  L.  L.  Rowland,  superintendent  of  public  instmctaon^ 
pp.  116-121.) 
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HISTORICAL  SKETCH  OF  THE  STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

AUTHORITIES. 

Organic  Law  of  1845 ;  CoDgressioDal  Bill  of  Aagost  14, 1848 ;  Territorial  Laws  of 
1849  and  1851 ;  Statutes  of  Oregon,  18^5 ;  General  Laws  of  Oregon,  lb43  to  1872 ;  Con- 
stitDtion  of  1857 :  Sketol^  by  Key.  George  H.  Atkinson.  D.  D.,  in  State  Report  for 
1875-76. 

PROVISIONAL  AND  TERRITORIAL  LAWS. 

This  great  State  of  the  Pacific  coast,  first  ejQfectively  discovered  in  1792,  and  first 
ezteosively  explored  in  1804  and  1805,  was  not  mnch  settled  before  1839,  not  put  nnder 
any  goyemment  till  1844,  not  organized  as  a  Territory  till  1848,  not  admitted  as  a  State 
till  1859.  Tbe  fijst  hardy  pioneers  who  went  thither  from  the  East,  or  were  sent  in  by 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  from  Canada,  had  often  no  families  to  take  along  with 
them,  or  did  not  yentnre  to  carry  with  them  those  they  had.  It  was,  therefore,  long 
before  there  was  any  necessity  for  schools,  or  any  moyement  to  establish  them.  Tho 
earliest  of  these  were  apparently  private  ones  for  the  children  of  the  Hudson's  Boy 
Company's  employes,  or  mission  and  cbarch  schools  set  np  by  the  agents  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  from  1834,  by  those  of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners 
for  Foreign  Missions  from  1836,  and  by  those  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  from  lb41 
and  1842,  followed  later,  but  effectively,  by  those  of  the  Congregationalists  in  1847, 
and  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  1869  and  1870. 

It  was  not  till  the  establisnment  of  a  provisional  government,  July,  1845,  that  the 
organic  law  which  laid  the  basis  of  that  government  gave  a  voice  to  the  growing  sense  of 
the  need  of  mental  training,  in  section  third  of  its  first  article,  which  said,  **  Schools 
and  the  means  of  education  shall  be  forever  encouraged."  At  that  period,  however, 
there  were  no  public  funds  for  the  maintenance  of  schools.  They  had  to  be  supported 
by  voluntary  local  taxes,  by  subscriptions,  or  by  missionary  tnndd.  But  that  they 
were  wanted  and  were  being  fast  established  was  shown  by  the  rapid  sale  of  $1,900 
worth  of  school  books  taken  in  or  ordered  by  R  v.  George  H.  Atkinson,  who  in  1847 
had  been  sent  by  the  American  Home  Mission  Society  to  Tabor  among  the  people  and 
to  aid  in  the  work  of  education. 

The  bill  of  the  United  States  Congress,  August  14, 1848,  which  organized  a  territo- 
rial government  for  Oregon,  set  the  liberal  example,  that  has  since  oeen  followed  in 
hke  cases,  of  ordering  the  reservation  for  school  purposes,  not  of  one  section  alone  in 
every  surveyed  township  as  previously,  but  of  two,  the  sixteenth  and  thirty-sixth,  be- 
sides seventy -two  sections  for  a  university.  This  noble  foundation  for  a  noble  school 
fond  was  qaickly  built  on  by  an  act  of  the  territorial  government  passed  September 
5^  1849,  devotinff  to  the  school  fund  the  principal  of  donations  and  bequests  to  the  Ter- 
ritory for  school  purposes,  and  the  proceeds  of  sales  of  school  lands,  with  the  product 
of  licenses,  fines,  forfeitures,  or  penalties.  The  same  law  provided  that  the  interest  of 
the  fund  thus  created  should  be  annually  aided  with  the  moneys  accruing  from  the 
lease  or  rent  of  school  lands  and  from  a  territorial  tax  of  2  mills  on  the  dollar,  and 
should  be  distributed  each  year  among  the  school  districts  of  the  Territory,  proportion- 
ally to  the  number  of  children  of  school  age  in  each,  for  the  support  of  common  schools. 
The  law  then  provided  for  the  organization  of  a  full  school  system  by  the  formation  of 
school  districts ;  by  the  election  annneJly  of  3  directors  in  each  for  the  establishment 
and  care  of  schools  and  the  employment  of  proper  teachers ;  by  the  appointment  of 
^  competent  persons  in  each  county  to  examine  and  pass  upon  the  qualifications  of 
teachers ;  by  the  election  also  of  a  county  school  commissioner  in  each  county  to  look 
after  the  general  interests  of  the  schools ;  and  by  the  choice  through  the  legislature 
of  a  territorial  superintendent  for  the  supervision  of  the  interests  of  common  schools 
throughout  the  Territory,  all  these  officers,  except  the  directors,  to  hold  for  3  years.  From 
these  excellent  arrangements  there  was.  however,  a  retrogression  February  7, 1851,  by 
the  abolition  of  the  office  of  territorial  superintendent  and  the  reduction  of  the  tax 
for  schools  to  1  mill  on  the  dollar  fh>m  the  2  first  ordered.  This  1  mill  was  continued 
by  the  revised  law  of  January  30, 1855.  But  the  next  day  after  this,  January  31, 1855, 
the  tax  was  raised  asain  to  2  mills :  the  election  of  county  superintendents  of  schools 
was  ordered,  to  hold  for  terms  of  3  years  each ;  power  was  given  school  directors, 
00  tbe  vote  of  their  district  meeting,  to  levy  district  taxee  for  school  purposes ;  teaoh- 
en  were  required  to  keep  a  register  and  file  it  with  the  district  clerk  at  the  conclusion 
of  each  term :  dis^cts  failing  to  organizo  or  to  report  to  the  oonnty  superintendent 
were  eat  off  mm  their  share  of  the  school  fund  for  the  year ;  and  schools  kept  in  any 
district  the  teachers  of  which  should  be  supported  out  of  the  county  school  fund  or 
by  tax  on  the  district  aa  aforesaid  were  declared  to  be  open  and  free  to  all  children  of 
the  diatiiot  between  the  ages  of  4  and  21. 

8TATB  LAWS  KBSPBCTING  SCHOOLS. 

The  oonstitntion  of  1857,  under  which  the  State  was  organized  in  1859,  provided 
•new  for  the  establishment  of  a  school  fund,  for  the  distribution  of  the  income  of  it 
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as  befiTe,  for  the  maintenance  of  a  uniform  and  regalar  system  of  common  scl 
the  coustitutiDg  of  the  chief  State  officers  a  board  of  commissioners  to  sell  an 
the  proceeds  of  school  and  university  lands,  and  for  the  making  of  the  gov 
officio  superintendent  of  public  instruction.  After  the  expiration  of  5  years,  1 
the  legislature  was  to  have  power  to  provide  by  law  for  the  election  of  a  supc 
ent,  to  fix  his  compensation,  and  to  prescribe  his  powers  and  duties. 

October  2,  187'^,  an  act  amendatory  of  all  previous  acts  detached  the  office  ( 
Intendent  of  schools  from  that  of  governor,  and  provided  for  the  election  of 
intendent,  fiist  by  joint  ballot  of  the  legislative  assembly  and  from  1874  and 
by  the  people  every  four  years.  A  State  board  of  education  was  also  provide 
consist  of  tne  governor,  secretory  of  state,  and  State  superiatendent,  and  to  ha^ 
to  authorize  a  series  of  text  books  for  the  schools,  to  prescribe  rules  for  the 
ment  of  them,  and  to  act  as  a  board  of  examination  for  such  teachers  as  shou! 
life  diplomas,  State  diplomas  valid  for  6  years,  or  State  certificates  of  the  sa 
as  those  granted  by  county  superintendents,  entitling  their  holders  to  teacl 
county  for  2  years  or  6  months,  according  to  their  grade.  These  county  supc 
ents  were  retained,  with  new  and  fuller  specification  of  their  duties,  and  so 
minor  officers  of  districts  aa  before;  while  for  the  fuller  support  of  schools  th 
lax  of  2  mills  on  the  dollar  was  raised  to  3  mills.  This  law  continues  still 
and  nnder  it  the  school  system  seems,  on  the  whole,  to  be  well  administered, 
are  kept  open,  with  the  aid  of  the  additional  mill  tax^  on  an  average  nearly  I 
each  year  throughout  the  State ;  and  for  the  term  durmg  which  they  are  susti 
the  State  apportionment  and  county  tax  or  district  tax  are  free  to  the  childr 
residents.  It  appears,  however,  from  the  State  report  for  1875-^6  that  in  a  p< 
the  counties  rate  bills  are  still  collected,  probably  for  a  continuance  of  schuo! 
the  time  for  which  the  State  apportionment  and  local  tax  suffice. 

No  State  normal  school  to  improve  the  preparation  of  teachers  has  been  y 
lished,  but  under  the  law  of  1872  institutes  are  held  by  the  State  superintei 
each  Judicial  district  of  the  State  each  year,  and  in  three  colleges  provision  is 
giving  some  normal  school  instruction  to  such  as  desire  to  teach. 

PRESENT  CONDITION. 

The  number  of  ordinary  schools  re^rted  for  1875-76  was  728;  the  numb 
vauced  schools,  17 ;  the  number  of  priyate  primary  schools,  105 ;  of  private  a 
schools,  17 ;  of  collegiate  schools,  10.  Some  of  the  private  or  church  schoo 
high  rank  and  great  efficiency. 

A  State  university,  to  complete  and  crown  the  school  system,  has  been  in 
since  1872,  and  has  a  fund  of  $60,000  now  in  hand  from  sales  of  lands  given 
the  General  Government,  with  a  prospect  of  at  least  $40,000  more.  It  was  i 
the  last  report  of  the  State  superintendent  that  it  would  be  opened  for  the  i 
of  students  October  16,  1876;  and  when  it  shall  be  linked  witn  the  State  scb 
plan  admitting  scholars  from  these  to  its  classes  on  their  graduating  with  ] 
aFcrage  of  excellence  in  a  set  of  studies  definit-ely  prescribed,  the  State  schoo 
will  1^  measurably  complete. 

An  institution  for  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  was  established  by  the 
1870,  and  one  for  the  instruction  of  the  blind  in  1872,  both  under  the  directic 
State  board  of  education. 

SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Under  the  territorial  act  of  September  5, 1849,  Dr.  J.  McBride  was  chosen  U 
superintendent,  and  continued  such  till  the  abolition  of  the  office,  February  7 

Under  the  State  constitution  of  1857-'59  the  govemon  of  the  State  acted  i 
inteodents  of  public  instruction  till  90  days  auer  the  close  of  the  legislativ 
at  which  was  passed  the  law  of  October  29, 1872.  Then  Sylvester  C.  Simneon  wi 
superintendent,  and  served  till  the  election  in  1874  brought  Dr.  L.  L.  Uowlao 
superintendent's  chair.    He  is  still  in  his  iirst  term. 

ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATIONAL  OUTLOOK. 

The  outlook  to  the  educationist  is  eminently  encouraging.  The  school  fund 
are  at  once  the  sinews  and  the  nerves  of  the  school  system,  are  in  a  conditic 
warrants  the  fullest  assurance  that  the  State  will  soon  be  possessed  of  ample  n 
current  expenses.  The  annual  three-mill  tax,  the  largest  income  at  present  for 
port  of  public  education,  is  cheerfully  and  promptly  paid.  The  rate  bills  anc 
taxes  show  approximately  the  aggregate  annual  voluntarv  outlay  of  the  citi 
the  promotion  of  public  education  and  speak  well  for  their  liberalitv  and  en 
The  number  of  children  increases  by  a  definite  percentage,  as  does  also  the  ni 
schools  and  terms.  The  demand  for  more  and  better  teachers  likewise  ii 
and  this  demand  will  be  supplied,  iu  some  degree,  as  a  consequence  of  the  < 
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work  of  the  teachers'  institates.  The  new  mles  for  examiniDg  teachers  are  prodnciDg 
happy  resnlts,  and  the  tendency  fbr  the  past  two  years  has  been  to  elevate  the  standard 
of  qoalifications.  The  process  is  more  definite  than  formerly,  being  in  writing  and 
under  the  eve  of  the  connty  superintendent  and  two  or  more  professional  teachers.  Tho 
legal  time  for  examination  is  fixed,  and  the  schedule  of  qoestions  is  prepared  quarterly 
by  the  State  board.— (Report,  1876-76,  pp.  18, 33, 27.) 

PBOGBXSS  OF  THB  8CH00US. 

The  school  reports  now  reqnired  of  each  teacher,  at  the  end  of  every  term,  call  for 
foil  information  as  to  the  progress  of  the  pupils,  but,  thus  flur,  there  has  been  a  lack  of 
full  reports.  New  teachers  and  clerks  in  many  cases  fail  to  learn  and  do  this  duty, 
thus  leaving  the  Slate  superintendent«to  ^ess  respecting  the  actual  condition  of  some 
of  the  schools.  Of  others  full  reports  plainly  show  growth  and  promise.  In  Portland 
and  in  Salem  the  grading  of  the  public  schools  has  advanced  in  a  very  marked  degree, 
while  other  schools,  especially  in  the  towns  and  more  thickly  settled  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, practise  something  of  this  system.  Tet  there  are  schools  with  little  idea  or  means 
of  progress,  needing  tne  thought  and  work  of  good  teachers  and  district  officers  to  lift 
them  out  of  the  old  mt  and  set  them  on  a  new  and  safe  track. — (Report  for  1875-76, 
pp.  24,  25.) 

COUNTY  SCHOOL  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

The  law  requires  county  school  superintendents  to  visit  the  schools  taught  nucler 
their  certificates  at  least  once  in  six  months,  and  all  persons  who  accept  the  office  bind 
themselves  by  oath  to  comply  with  this  requirement.  The  compensation,  however,  is 
too  small  to  remunerate  them  for  the  time  thus  spent,  it  being  in  many  cases  as  small 
as  $100  a  year,  and  in  one  instance  falling  as  low  as  $50.  The  consequence  is  that  the 
work  of  school  visiting  is  neglected  by  manv  such  superintendents,  who  thus  place 
themselves  in  the  position  of  violators  of  the  law  and  men  forsworn.  An  amendment 
to  the  law  is  therefore  recommended  by  the  State  superintendent  increasing  the  sala- 
ries of  those  who  are  working  at  such  meagre  rates.--<Report,  1875-76,  pp.  43,  44.) 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

PORTLAND. 

Officers, — ^A  board  of  directors  of  3  members,  one  going  out  of  office  each  year,  and  a 
city  superintendent  of  schools. 

StaU$Hc8. — ^Youth  between  4  and  20  years  of  age,  2,911 ;  total  enrolment  of  pupils 
1,870;  average  number  belonging,  1,281 ;  average  daily  attendance,  1,186;  per  cent, 
of  daily  attendance  on  number  belonging,  92.6 ;  number  of  regular  teachers,  26.  Tota. 
cost  of  education  ^r  pupil  enrolled,  f21.39. 

Bemarks.—The  school  system  embraces  primary,  grammar,  and  high  grades.  The 
high  school  was  organized  in  1869  with  an  enrolment  of  45  pupils.  It  now  numbers 
161  pupils  enrolled,  of  whom  66  are  boys  and  95  girls. 

Drawing  has  hitherto  been  neglected.  A  few  of  the  primary  teachers  have  volun- 
tarily given  some  attention  to  it,  and  with  good  results,  but  not  until  the  past  year 
has  any  attempt  been  made  to  teach  it  scientifically  or  even  systematically.— (Kei>ort  of 
Superintendent  S.  W.  King,  for  1P75-76.) 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 
teachers'  institutes. 

In  accordance  with  the  law,  which  provides  that  the  State  superintendent  shall  hold 
teachers'  institutes  in  different  places  throughout  the  State,  a  State  teachers*  institute 
was  held  in  1875  and  1876,  at  the  capital,  and  9  district  teachers'  institutes  in  as  many 
dUTerent  points  throughout  the  State.  All  these  meetings  were  productive  of  much 
good,  and  many  of  them  proved  an  extraordinary  success  in  arousing  enthusiasm  among 
teachers,  school  officers,  and  other  members  of  the  community,  and  in  calling  forth  their 
best  eiforte.  At  the  State  teachers'  institute  held  in  1875,  nearly  all  the  prominent 
'educators  of  the  State  were  present  during  one  or  more  days,  and  were  ready  for  any 
doty  to  which  they  might  be  called.  All  the  State  officers  were  also  in  attendance,  and 
the  governor,  secretary  of  state,  and  others  participated  in  the  r^rular  exercises,  and 
rendered  invaluable  service.  This  was  the  largest  assemblage  of  teachers  that  had 
erefr  up  to  that  time  met  in  the  State.  It  was  exceeded,  however,  by  the  meeting  of  the 
mme  institute  held  at  the  same  pUce  in  1876.— (Report,  1875-76,  pp.  50-^.) 

A  brief  account  of  this  meeting  may  be  found  under  the  head  of  **  Educational  Asso- 
dsl^oM." 

EDUCATIONAL  JOURNAL. 

The  Oregon  Educational  Monthly,  published  at  Salem,  from  January,  1876,  at  least 
mitil  July  of  that  year,  afforded  during  that  time  a  means  of  frequent  communication 
between  the  State  superintendent  and  subordinate  school  officent,  and  must  have  done 
"  i  to  improve  the  teachers  who  read  its  pages.  C^r^r\n]i> 
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SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBUC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  nnmber  of  public  schools  of  advanced  grade,  as  given  by  the  State  saperii 
D  his  rei>ort  for  1875-^6,  is  17,  an  ihcreaee  of  2  daring  the  year.  The  stud 
ned  in  these,  in  addition  to  the  common  English  branches,  are  higher  ari 
geometry,  algebra,  general  history,  composition,  physiology,  natural  philosoph 
Btry,  botany,  and  book-keeping.— (State  report,  1875-76,  pp.  21, 120.) 

PRIVATB  8KC0NDARY  SCHOOLS. 

In  2  schools  for  bovs,  2  schools  for  girls,  and  9  for  both  sexes,  outside  of  th< 
chool  system,  there  have  been  reported  to  this  Bureau  1,268  pupiJs  under  59  t 
>f  these  99  were  in  classical  studies,  126  in  modern  languages,  90  prepariuj^  for 
onrses  in  college,  and  24  for  scientific  courses.  Drawing  was  taught  in  3 
chools,  vocal  music  in  11,  and  instrumental  music  in  10.  A  chemical  laborat 
eported  by  1,  philosophical  apparatus  by  3,  and  libraries  of  24  to  5,000  voluni 
he  whole  number  of  volumes  being  5,999.--<RetumB  for  1876.) 

PREPARATORY  DEPARTMENTS. 

Five  preparatory  departments  report  9  teachers  and  307  pupils,  of  whom 
ireparing  for  classical  and  97  for  scientific  courses. — (Returns  for  1876.) 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

STATE  UNIVERSITY  OF  OREGON,  EUGENE  CITY. 

The  act  of  Congress  admitting  Oregon  into  the  Union  donated  to  the  State 
ions  of  land  for  the  erection  and  maintenance  of  a  State  university.  The  ins 
iras  organized  by  the  legislature  of  1872,  and  located  at  Eugene  City  in  consU 
f  that  city  furnishing  a  suitable  building  and  grounds  for  its  use.  The  buildin 
ompleted,  will  cost  $75,000  or  $80,000.  It  is  of  the  best,  strongest,  and  most  e; 
laterial,  well  ventilated,  and  constructed  on  the  most  improved  plan  for  sch 
>oses.  The  lands  donated  by  Congress  to  the  State  for  the  university  have  i 
elected  and  about  half  sold.  The  proceeds  constitute  an  irreducible  fund  for  1 
ersit.y,  the  interest  of  which  can  only  be  used  to  pay  professors  and  the  in( 
xpeuses  to  keep  up  the  school.  The  fund  (in  1876)  amounted  to  $60,000,  and  \ 
he  lands  are  sold  it  is  estimated  that  it  will  reach  $100,000  or  more. 

The  law  provides  for  the  free  tuition  of  one  student  from  each  county  and 
ach  member  of  the  legislature.  The  curriculum  will  comprise  the  usual 
ourse,  a  complete  course  in  science,  and  a  normal  course  planned  with  specu 
nee  to  the  wants  of  teachers.— (State  report,  1875-76,  pp.  148-153.) 

OTHER  COLLEGES. 

Ckrietian  College,  Monmouth,  is  under  the  auspices  of  the  Christian  Brother 
Oregon.  It  possesses  buildings  and  grounds  valued  at  $20,000,  and  has  an  end4 
f  $25,000.  There  are  two  separate  and  complete  courses  of  study,  the  classi 
cientific.  The  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  is  conferred  on  men  or  women  coie 
be  former,  and  that  of  bachelor  of  science  on  those  completing  the  latter ;  A.  M 
)rred  on  any  worthy  bachelor  of  arts  of  3  years'  standing.  Since  the  gradni 
tie  first  class  in  1871,  the  number  of  alumni  has  reached  34.^(State  report,  1 
p.  131, 132.) 

MoMinnville  College,  McMinmville,  chartered  in  1859,  is  under  the  patronage 
laptist  Church,  possesses  buildings  and  grounds  worth  $5,000,  and  has  an  end< 
f  $25,000.  The  course  of  study  is  the  same  as  that  in  the  best  American  g 
'ortions  of  Csdsar,  Cicero,  Virgil,  the  Anabasis,  the  Iliad,  and  algebra  to  equatioi 
9Cond  decree  are  required  for  matriculation.--(State  report,  1^5-'76.) 

Padfio  Univereitp,  Forest  Grove,  is  in  its  college  manaffement  non-sectarian  a] 
hristian.  The  funds  for  its  support  were  contributed  in  nearly  equal  amoi 
resbyterians  and  Congregationalists,  but  with  the  explicit  understanding 
lould  be  under  no  sectarian  control,  and  the  trustees  have  given  bonds  that 
)main  thus  independent.  For  admission  to  the  regular  college  course  ther< 
nired.  besides  the  ordinary  English  and  mathematical  preparation,  about  one 
^udy  m  Greek  and  somewhat  over  twa  years  in  Latin.  There  have  been  almosi 
raduations  in  some  of  the  Courses  since  1863,  when  the  degree  of  A.  B.  was  fi 
trred,  making  35  in  all  who  have  received  their  first  degrees. — (State  report,  I 
p.  142-144.) 

Philomath  College,  Philomath,  founded  and  incorporated  in  1866,  is  under  th< 
ision  of  the  United  Brethren  in  Christ.  It  has  3  courses  of  study,  viz,  a  clai 
sientific,  and  a  ladies'  course,  embracing  studies  similar  to  those  in  first  class  c 
ith  commercial  and  phonograph  departments.  The  institution  is  rapidly  groi 
Jtate  report,  1875-^6,  pp.  145, 146.)  P  or^rrlo 
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Willamette  UnirenUy,  Salem,  is  in  the  poaseasion  of  beautiful  aud  exteusive  grounds, 
a  large,  commodious  college  ^ifioe,  a  good  pbilosopbical'  and  chemical  apparatos,  a& 
extensive  library,  and  a  valoable  cabinet  of  natural  history.  It  is  under  the  patron- 
age of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  There  are  two  regular  courses  of  study  in  the 
hterary  department,  the  classical  and  the  scientific.  The  classical  includes  higher 
iDa(hemati(»,  natural  science,  Latin,  Greek,  and  at  least  one  modem  language.  The 
scientific  course  omits  a  part  of  the  Latin  and  all  the  Greek.  B  oth  sexes  are  adm  itted. — 
(Slate  report,  1675-76,  p.  157.) 

COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN. 

SL  H6M8  Hally  Portland,  an  institution  exclusively  for  young  women,  reports  an 
attendance  in  1876  of  140  students,  under  11  teachers.  Of  the  students,  w  were  pur- 
raing  preparatory,  110  regular  collegiate,  and  10  partial  courses.  There  is  a  library 
of  4S)  volumes.  Length  of  course,  3  years.  Vocal  and  instrumental  music,  drawing, 
painting,  French,  and  Grerman  are  taught.  There  is  a  gymnasium,  some  apparatus  for 
the  illnstration  of  natural  philosophy,  and  collections  in  conchology  and  botany. — 
(Special  return,  1876.) 

Statistics  of  universities  and  colleges,  1876. 


KMDefl  of  onivenitieB 
and  coUegeo. 


Ctotstfan  (College 

CorvalltoCoUege* 

MoMinnTiUe  College 

OreeoB  State  UnlTenity . . 

PBoflo   UniToraity    and 

Tualatin  Academy.* 

PUloinath  College 

Winamette  TJniTersil^ . . . 


Knmber  of 
atadents. 


64 


70 


Property,  iDCome,  &o. 
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133.000 
10,000 


00,000 
15,000 

90,000 
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1 


$18,000 


T5,000 
65^000 

19.000 
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11,600 


7,500 
6,500 

1,890 


II 
11 


$1,900 
1.500 


1,500 
1,800 

489 
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s$ 
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II 


•0 
5,000 


190,500 
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8 

i 
I 

o 

I 


900 
0 


0 
5,500 

al48 


*  From  Beport  of  the  Commisai'oner  of  Edncation  for  1875.  a  Inoladee  society  libraries. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

CORYALLIS  STATE  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE. 

This  institution,  founded  by  the  Methodist  Church,  was  designated  and  adopted  by 
the  State  legislature  in  1868  as  the  Agricultural  College  of  the  State,  from  which  it 
leoeivM  annually  $5,000.  The  course  of  stndy  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  other  agri- 
coltnral  colleges,  and  is  distributed  in  seven  schools,  viz:  physics,  mathematics,  moral 
tcienoe,  language,  history  and  literature,  engineering,  and  special  studies  in  agricult- 
ure. The  Agrees  conferred  are  A.  M.,  A.  B.,  B.  S.,  and  that  of  graduate  of  a  schooL — 
(State  report,  1875-76,  pp.  134, 135.) 

MEDICAL. 

The  medical  department  of  Willamette  University,  organized  in  1867,  is  the  only 
professional  school  of  ^e  Pacific  coast  north  of  San  Francisco.  The  course  of  stndy, 
ucolty  of  instruction,  and  requirements  for  graduation  have  conformed  in  all  respects 
to  the  advancement  of  medical  science  and  to  the  rules  of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
eiatioD.  The  requirements  for  graduation  are  3  years'  study  of  medicine  with  two  full 
eoQises  of  lectures,  a  satisflEictory  thesis,  and  an  approved  examination,  together  with 
nch  other  attainments  as  are  usual  in  regular  medical  colleges.-— (State  report,  1875-76, 
pp.  139, 140.) 
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LIST  OF  SCHOOL  OFFICIALS  IN  OREGON. 

Hon.  L.  L.  BowLAND,  StaU  tupeHntendint  qf  public  inttructUm,  8aUm. 

[Term,  1874  to  187a] 

BTATB  BOARD  OP  EDUCATION. 


Ifembon. 


Poet-office. 


His  ezoeUeBcy  tbe  ffOTernor 

HfflL  8.  H.  C&awfck,  secretary  of  state 

Hod.  L.  L.  Bowlandi  State  superintendent  of  pablic  instmction 


Salem. 
Saiem. 
Salem. 


COUNTT  8UFERINTKNDRNT8. 

[Term,  July,  18T6,  to  July,  1878.] 


L.  Bilyen 

Salary. 

Post-offloe. 

Lina 

1750 
500 
500 
SOO 
50 
100 

(*) 
350 
180 
300 

Albany. 
Salem. 

ifAii^      ,    ,_     

H.  P.  Crook '. 

ifqitnomah               .    . 

J.  J.  Browne......... i. 

Portland. 

Polk 

S.  F.  Bennett 

Dallas. 

TITl|i|IHM>k 

W.  D.  Stillwell 

Tillamook. 

T7nuilJn% , 

J.  0.  Arnold 

Pendleton. 

Vnkm 

L.  J.  Boose 

Union. 

T^ :::;;::::::::::::.;:;:::::::::::: 

li.  H.Abbott 

J.  D.  Bobb 

Dalles  City. 
Hillsboro*; 

WashiDston 

vZhnP" 

J.  H.  Carse 

T^afayette. 

*  Not  reported. 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 

SUMMARY  OF  STATISTICS. 


1874-75. 

1875-76, 

Increase 

T^nrol  11161111  in  nnlilio  aolioolA.....a.... 

890,073 

551,848 

62 

26,507 

19,880 

14107 

34  09 

812 

2,089 

17,092 

5,625 

150 

71 

1,601 

295 

17,798,816 
1,000,000 

902  346 

578,718 
78 

27,565 

20,192 

$39  76 

33  60 

960 

2,103 

17,497 

5,957 

150 

73 

1,889 

207 
$8,526,548 

12,372 

ATeraflre  dailv  attendance  ............ 

26.870 

Per  cent,  of  attendance  npon  eniol- 

rolment. 
Papils  attending  privato  sohoolfl 

TEACHERS. 
Tcaoheni  in nnblio sohoolB  •....••••••. 

'   16 
1,058 

312 

Average  monthly  salaries  of  men   

Average  monthly  salaries  of  women  .. 
Teachers  in  nrivate  schools ........... 

148 

SCHOOLS. 
Pablio  school  districts 

14 

Public  schools 

406 

Graded  schools  ...................... 

332 

Average  length  of  school  in  days 

Separate  schools  for  colored  children.. 
Schools  in  which  higher  branches  are 
taaght. 

2 

288 

XNOOBOE  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

Beodpts. 
Local  tax ..... .  •.••......•. .......... 

$727,732 

Other  sonrcea.  .. ...... ...... .. ...... 

State  tax 

1,000,000 

Total 

8,798,816 

9,526,548 

727,732 

Expenditures, 

Sites,  buildings,  and  furniture 

SIaI Aries  of  annerintendenta .......  .... 

$2,059,465 

106,050 

4,746,876 

2.557,587 

11,735,149 

85,725 

4,856,889 

2,471,891 

Salaries  of  teachers  .......••..••••... 

$110,013 

Miscellaneous  ..........  ............. 

Total 

9,469,978 

9,149,654 

COST  OF  TUmON. 

Monthly  cost  of  tuition  for  each  pupil. 

to  92 

$0  90 

*  This  deoroMe  is  derived  mainly  from  the  figares  of  the  return ;  the  report  of  the  Stat 
ent  for  1876  makes  the  decrease  for  the  year  #190,727. 

(Reports  of  State  Superintendent  Wickersham  for  1874-75  and  1875-76, 
returns  to  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  1874-75  and  1875-76.) 
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HISTORICAL  SKETCH  OF  THE  STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

AUTHORITIES. 

LawB  of  Pennsylvania  from  1682 ;  Pardon's  Digest,  1824,  pp.  195-201 ;  Troubat  and 
Haly'sDigest,  1829,  pp.  43-48 ;  Laws  of  1830-*31,pp.  385-386,  and  of  ia33-'34,  pp.  170-179 ; 
Pordoo's  Digest,  1841,  Stroud's  revision,  pp.  312-328;  the  same,  1847,  pp.  335-^9 ;  Laws 
of  1854  and  1857,  and  Sypher's  School  History  of  Pennsylvania,  pp.  251-268. 

THS  ERA  OF  PRIVATE  AND  CHURCH  SCHOOLS. 

The  frame  of  government  issued  by  William  Penn  in  April,  1682,  for  the  proprietary 
mauaeement  of  the  province  ceded  to  him  by  his  sovereign,  directed  most  explicitly 
that  the  governor  and  conncil  shonld  "erect  and  order  public  schools.'^*    And  yet, sin- 

Slarly  enough,  no  public  schools,  in  the  present  acceptation  of  the  term,  appear  to 
ve  been  then  established.  The  only  ones  of  which  we  have  a  record  under  tne  Peun 
government  seem  to  have  been  schools  for  the  particular  Christian  denomination  then 
tod  there  in  power,  in  which  schools  poorer  children  of  the  Friends  might  claim  tui- 
tion free,  but  those  in,  better  circumstances  had  to  pay  for  their  instruction,  whether 
they  were  Friends  or  not.  The  Friends'  Academy  in  Philadelphia,  established  uuder 
Peon  hiowelf,  is  an  example  still  existing  of  this  class  of  schools,  though  its  largely 
increased  means  enable  it  to  be  more  liberal  than  it  once  counted  upon  beinc  to  any 
members  of  the  meeting  who  desire  free  tuition  in  it.  And  when  the  Swedish  and 
English  Episcopalians  came  into  Philadelphia  and  its  neighborhood,  when  the  German 
Lutherans  and  Reformed  settled  the  central  counties,  and  the  Scotch  and  Irish  Presby- 
terians made  their  homes  amidst  the  western  hills,  essentially  the  same  system  pre- 
vailed with  them.  Needy  members  of  the  churches  rarely  had  any  difficulty  in  getting 
their  children  into  the  church  schools  free,  though  such  as  had  the  means  to  pay  for 
schooling  of  their  wards  or  children  were  looked  to  for  payment.  Even  the  private 
schools,  which  quickly  became  common  in  the  towns,  quite  often  had  free  scholars, 
throagb  the  kindness  of  the  teachers  or  of  friends.  The  constitution  of  1776,  too,  in 
its  14th  article,  directed  that  a  school  or  schools  should  be  established  by  the  legisla- 
ture in  each  countv  for  the  convenient  instruction  of  youth,  with  such  salaries  to  the 
masters,  paid  by  the  public,  as  might  enable  them  to  instruct  youth  at  low  prices ;  and 
if  snch  schools  were  established,!  they  of  course  cheapened  education  to  pupils  who 
availed  themselves  of  this  provision.  But,  like  the  others,  the^  must  have  been  pay 
schools  in  the  main,  with  lowered  rates  to  a  portion  of  tneir  inmates  only,  as  far  as 
now  apnears;  so  that  what  we  now  call  public  schools — i.  e,,  schools  supported  from 
the  public  purse  and  for  the  general  benent,  open  to  all  that  may  desire  to  como  and 
free  to  all  residing  in  their  neighborhood — do  not  seem  to  have  been  known  within  the 
State  for  more  than  a  hundred  years.    That  was  the  era  of  private  and  church  schools. 

THE  ERA  OF  PAUPER  SCHOOLS. 

Befcire  the  previously  mentioned  period  was  concluded  there  came  another,  when 
the  li^ht  of  a  larger  Christian  charity  and  of  a  broader  social  wisdom  struck  in  on  the 
pievailin|(  darkness  as  to  the  State's  dut^  to  its  children,  and  ^ave  some  promise  of  a 
brighter  time  to  come.  The  first  authoritetive  utterance  indicating  this  increase  of 
light  was  in  Section  I,  Article  VII,  of  the  amended  constitution  of  1790,  which  read : 
'*The  legislature  shall,  as  soon  as  conveniently  may  be,  provide  by  law  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  schools  throughout  the  State,  in  such  manner  that  the  poor  may  be  taught 
gratis.''  This  was  a  step  oeyond  the  previous  provision,  as  looking  to  the  free  instruc- 
tion of  a  portion  of  the  children  of  the  State,  instead  of  a  mere  cheapening  of  their 
«daeation  in  the  schools.  But  it  had  the  fault,  then  common  in  too  manv  Stetes,  of 
making  an  invidious  distinction  between  the  better  classes  and  the  poor,  ana  of  making 
these  last  charity  scholars,  thus  lessening  their  self-respect  and  exposing  them  to  slights 
and  insolts.  And  this  fault  was  unfortunately  made  more  apparent  by  the  fact  that 
the  first  law,  passed  March  1, 1802,  to  cacry  the  constitutional  provision  into  effect, 
committed  to  the  overseers  and  guardians  of  the  poor  the  work  of  selecting  the  ob- 
jects of  ito  benefits,  and  of  collecting  in  the  same  way  the  poor  taxes  were  collected 
the  money  to  pa^  for  their  tuition  and  school  books.  This  was  amended  by  an  act  of 
April  4, 1809,  which  gave  the  matter  into  the  hands  of  the  county  commissioners  and 
township  assessors.  But  the  taint  of  the  old  action  still  hung  anout  the  law,  and  for 
the  whole  time  of  ito  existence,  under  whatever  modifications,  the  svstem  was  teunt- 
iogly  spoken  of  as  "  the  pauper  system,''  and  the  schools  to  which  children  were  sent 

*  Chaofled  Kovamber  7, 1696.  to  **  public  hoasM,"  instead  of  **  public  schools." 
tTkat  they  wore  sot  estsbUshod  up  to  1766  is  evident  from  a  law  passed  April  7th  of  that  year, 
vUeb  aayo  that  in  the  embarrassed  condition  of  the  pnblio  credit  this  provision  of  the  constitution 
«iaM  Bot  be  carried  into  effect,  and  goes  on  to  provide  for  the  endowment  of  suoh  schools  in  the  future 
•J  dsrettDK  to  their  use  60,000  acres  of  the  public  lands  of  the  State.  Dickinson  College,  esUblished 
ia  ITS,  bavuBf  instructed  many  pupils  in  ordinary  school  studies  at  low  rates,  was  by  this  act  rewarded 
vilk  a  gift  of  £500  for  present  neecU  and  10,000  acres  of  land  for  future  endowment. 
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nnder  it  as  **  panper  schoolB.^  As  to  the  details  of  administration,  n 
ment  was  made  in  an  act  of  March  29, 1824,  which  called  for  the  elc 
township,  ward,  or  borongh  that  should  accept  the  act,  of  three  schooln 
changed  each  year,  and  gave  to  these  the  duty  of  forming  convenient  sc 
providing  for  the  erection  of  school-houses,  furnishing  them  with  books 
ery,  examining  teachers,  making  contracts  with  them,  sending  scholars 
taught  for  three  years  at  public  expense,  and  meeting  this  expense  by  i 
upon  property  for  a  school  fund.  But  this  act  was  within  two  years 
lo26,)  repealed  by  another  which  brought  back  the  old  law  of  1809,  witl 
and  all  its  odium.  And  so  things  continued,  except  in  the  counties  of 
Dauphin,  and  Lancaster,  and  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,*  until  there  cs 

THE  ERA  OF  JIUEB  SCHOOLS. 

This  better  fruit  of  better  public  sentiment  was  prepared  for  by  an  a 
1831,  which  laid  the  foundations  of  a  *'  common  school  fund,"  gave  this 
charge  of  the  secretary  of  the  commonwealth,  the  auditor  general,  and 
of  the  land  office,  and  directed  that  the  interest  of  the  moneys  belongin 
be  continually  added  to  the  principal  till  the  latter  should  yield  an  income  < 
nually,  after  which  the  interest  should  be  distributed  each  ycar*and  appli 
port  of  common  schools  throughout  the  Commonwealth,  in  such  manner 
provided  by  law. 

In  little  more  than  threo  years  the  increase  of  the  fund  was  such  as 
early  reaching  of  the  limit  set,  and  the  friends  of  free  education,  watchin 
tunity,  introduced  into  the  legislature  and  succeeded  in  passing,  April 
"  To  establish  a  general  system  of  education  by  common  schools.''  This 
tially  the  beginning  of  tne  free  school  system  of  the  State)  provided  i 
tuting  of  each  county  of  the  State  a  school  division,  and  each  ward, 
borough  in  these  divisions  a  school  district ;  for  the  election  by  the  peop 
trict  of  6  school  directors ;  for  the  choice,  by  the  county  court  of  quart 
2  inspectors  of  schools  for  every  district ;  and  for  the  heading  of  the  syst 
of  all  these  officers  by  the  secretary  of  the  commonwealth,  who  was  made 
ent  of  public  schools.  The  directors,  one-third  of  whom  must  be  change< 
new  election,  were  to  have  the  general  charge  of  public  schools  within  t 
were  to  visit  them  by  two  or  more  of  their  number  every  month ;  were  t 
in  their  minutes  of  tne  results  of  such  visits,  and  were  annually  to  report  i 
ors  the  condition  of  each  school,  the  number  of  scholars,  tne  studies 
length  of  session,  the  expenses  incurred,  the  salary  of  the  teachers,  and 
tions  and  general  conduct  of  each  one.  The  inspectors  were  to  visit  eacl 
in  their  districts  every  three  months  or  of tener,  and  to  make  annual  r( 
observations  and  those  of  the  directors  to  the  State  superintendent.  Tl 
authorized,  either  by  themselves  or  as  a  board  conjointly  with  all  ot 
school  division,  to  examine  and  license  teachers,  and  no  teacher  without 
could  receive  compensation  for  school  service.  The  superintendent  was 
forms  for  district  reports  and  proceedings,  to  sign  all  orders  on  the  State 
payment  of  moneys  into  county  school  funds ;  was  to  decide  controven 
distribution  of  these  moneys,  or  between  directors  and  inspectors  as  to  dui 
to  make  annual  report  to  the  legislature  as  to  the  condition  of  the  school 
of  school  moneys  needed  or  expended,  and  the  things  yet  required  for  im 
the  school  system.  The  whole  was  to  be  sustained  by  a  distribution  toe 
its  share  of  the  public  school  fund,  and  by  a  tax  to  be  agreed  on  at  a  div 
of  the  county  commissioners  and  a  delegate  from  each  board  of  school  c 
tax  not  to  be  less  than  double  the  amount  apportioned  by  the  Common^ 
division.  There  was,  however,  an  option  given  to  the  districts  to  deter 
district  meetings  whether  they  would  raise  such  a  tax  for  meeting  the  Si 
atlon  for  free  schools,  or  would  fall  back  on  the  old  system  of  pauper  sc! 
latter  case  the  State  apportionment  could  not  be  given  them,  but  would 
two  years  subject  to  a  change  of  vote  on  their  part ;  after  which  period,  il 
be  no  change  of  vote,  the  amount  was  to  be  distributed  among  the  divit 
of  divisions  accepting  the  new  system. 

This  act  was  so  great  an  advance  on  every  general  school  law  which  hs 
as  to  seem  to  many  quite  revolutionary  in  its  character,  nor,  merely  becans( 
absolutely  free  schools,  but  because  it  put  these  under  secular  control,  igno: 
influences  altogether,  and  because  it  evidently  aimed  to  make  the  s  culai 
universal  thing  throughout  the  State.    The  advocates  of  church  schooh 

*  Philadelphia,  thoagh  excepted  with  the  ooQDties  mentioned  in  the  law,  formed  no 
tion  to  the  general  mle,  for.aithoogh  an  act  of  March  6,  1818,  was  "  for  the  edacaUoi 
the  pabllo  expeoee,"  within  the  city  and  connty,  it  was  only  •'  indigent  orphan  child 
of  indigent  parenta,'*  who  were  to  be  sent  to  school  free  of  expense  under  that  law,  and 
afterward. 

fAmong  these  studies  might  be  included  industrial  occupations  and  agriculture  i^  i 
it  should  be  deemed  expedient  to  introduce  them. 
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ficboola,  and  the  o't.i>oDeDt8  of  high  taxes  for  supporting  any  scboolSi  formed  instantly 
a  league  vith  the  always  nnmerons  party  who  iear  too  great  an  enlargement  of  State 
power,  and  a  tremendous  agitation  for  repeal  of  the  new  fiiw  was  enter^  on.  Through 
(be  earnest  exertions  of  the  friends  of  free  schools,  especially  through  those  of  Hon. 
Thaddvos  Stevens,  then  an  influential  member  of  the  legislature,  the  main  features 
of  the  system  stood  the  storm  aroused  against  them,  and,  with  some  modifications 
inervaang  their  efficiency,  were  reenaotea  in  a  law  of  June  13,  1836.  Two  of  the 
modifications  were  a  more  than  doubled  appropriation  from  the  public  purse  and  the 
reqoisition  of  a  tax  in  each  accepting  district  of  treble  the  State  apportionment  to  it. 
These  were  great  improvements,  as  were  also  6ome  of  the  details  of  administration, 
and  from  this  date  the  battle  for  free  schools  may  be  held  to  have  been  fuU v  gained  fki 
nroects  the  State  at  large.  The  optional  feature  of  the  law,  however,  still  remained, 
and  it  required  some  years  of  earnest  advocacy  of  the  system  on  the  part  of  a  most 
energetic  secretary  *  to  beat  down  the  opposition  of  outstanding  districts  and  secure 
aaeptance  of  the  law  and  compliance  with  its  terms.  This  was  so  far  accompUsbed  in 
1849  that  the  provisions  of  the  act  were  from  that  time  made  imperative,  and  in  ld54 
Kbool  officers  were  authorized  to  enforce  these.  Thenceforward  free  schools  have  been ' 
muvenal,  and  siace  1873  receive  $1,000,000  annually  from  the  State. 

8X7PBRINTENDKNCY  OF  FRKE  BCHOOLS. 

The  victory  of  the  advocates  of  free  school  trainip  x  being  thus  completely  won, 
tbeyeet  to  work  to  strengthen  the  ground  gained  and  make  it  as  impregnable  as  possible. 
Ooe  means  to  this  was  to  make  the  schools  indisputably  good,  and  careful  supervision 
of  them  became  indispensable.  Accordingly,  the  act  of  May  6,  1854,  which  clothed 
Khool  officers  with  fuU  power  to  establish  free  schools,  required  the  directors  of  every 
school  district  and  the  controllers  of  cities  and  boroughs  to  exercise  a  general  super- 
vision of  their  respective  districts,  and  by  one  or  more  of  their  number  to  visit  every 
tthool  in  it  at  least  once  a  month ;  the  obiect  being  to  secure  fidelity  in  teachers  and 
^e  nibordination  and  industry  in  scholars.  To  make  this  supervision  still  more 
elfoctiTe  and  complete,  the  directors  of  school  districts  in  every  county  of  the  Common- 
wealth were  to  meet  in  convention  at  their  county  seat  on  the  first  Monday  of  June  in 
that  year,  and  on  the  first  Monday  of  May  in  every  third  year  thereafter,  and  select, 
Tira  Toce,  .by  a  mn^ority  of  their  whole  number  present,  a  person  of  literary  and 
wieotifio  acquirements,  and  of  skill  and  experience  in  the  art  of  teaching,  as  county 
npenotendent  for  three  succeeding  school  years.  The  superintendent  was  to  visit  as 
ofieo  as  practicable  the  several  schools  within  his  county,  noting  the  course  and  method 
of  isstmotion  as  well  as  the  branches  taught^  and  giving  such  directions  in  the  art  of 
tehing  and  methods  of  the  same  as  to  hmi  should  seem  expedient  or  necessary. 
He  was  also  to  examine  persons  wishing  to  teach  in  public  schools  as  to  their  qualifica- 
tioM  for  such  work,  giving  to  those  who  were  found  qualified  a  certificate  setting  forth 
tbe  bcaoehes  of  learning  th^  were  competent  to  teach,  and  without  such  certificate 
00  one  could  be  employed.  To  make  more  sure  the  thoroughness  -of  this  examination, 
it  was  idlowed  that  the  school  boards  by  whom  the  teachers  were  to  be  employed  should 
bepreaent  at  it,  should  they  choose  to  come. 

This  uistitation  of  county  supervision,  with  the  careful  guards  thrown  around  it  in 
^  law,  was  full  of  promise  for  the  future  of  the  schools.  Ic  put  a  teacher  at  ibD  head 
^  teachers.  It  removed  him,  by  the  mode  of  his  election,  from  the  sphere  of  politics, 
^  made  him  the  chosen  adviser  and  assistant  of  the  school  boards  by  whom  he  was  . 
^ted.  And  as  there  was  conjoined  with  this  office  in  the  law  the  further  institution 
«f  a  deputy  State  superintendent  for  fuller  general  supervision  of  the  schools,  the 
systtm  was  brought  by  this  act  of  1854  much  nearer  the  perfection  sought,  especially 
Ma  longer  sduxd  term  was  provided  for  and  the  x>ower  ol  establishing  graded  schools 
waft  given. 

lo  li367,  April  16,  came  another  great  improvement,  in  a  provision  that  after  the 
im4Ionday  in  the  following  June  the  department  of  common  schools  should  be 
detached  from  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  that  a  superin- 
t<«dflBt  of  common  schools  ^ould  be  appointed  by  the  governor  every  third  year  by 
>Qd  with  the  consent  of  the  senate,  to  hold  office  for  three  years — a  term  which  since 
b(3  has  been  made  four  years,  with  a  change  of  title  to  superintendent  of  public 
^i^^tion.  This  gave  the  State  schools  a  living  head  wholly  devoted  to  them  and  to 
^  interests;  and  as  this  head  has  been  allowed  to  have  two  deputies,  a  great 
**Jjaae  of  efficiency  in  the  State  wopk  has  resulted. 

_py  gentlemen  who  served  as  State  superintendents  in  virtue  of  their  office  as 
•fwtaries  of  the  Commonwealth  were:  James  Findlay,  1835-1836;  Thomas  H. 
wwres,  1836-1838;  Francis  R.  Shunk,  1839-1841;  A.  V.  Parsons,  1841-1843;  Charles 
iJCfaie,  1843-1845;  Jesse  Miller,  1846-1848;  Townsend  Haines,  1848-ia->0;  A.  L. 
^ifU,  1850-4852;  F.  W.  Hughes,  1853-1854;  C.  A.  Black,  1854-1855;  Andrew  G. 
^1855^1857.' ^_J [ [ [ 

L  Thomas  H.  Burro wes.  flrat  Buperlnteodent  ex  officio,  to  whom  the  freo  school  sy«>tem  of  Penn* 
I. very  much,  alike  for  exoelleni  admin istraiiou  and  skilful  frjjolDg  of  i^ood  luws.  |V> 
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Those  having  the  snperinteDdency  of  schoola  alone  have  been :  Hem 
1857-1860:  Thomas  H.  Burrowes,  ugain,  1860-1863;  Cbas.  K.  Coburi 
James  P.  Wickersham,  from  1866  by  snccessive  reapp«intments  to  the  ] 
Mr.  Barrowes  and  Mr.  Wickersham  have  added  to  their  other  services  the 
the  Pennsylvania  School  Joarnal,  the  former  from  1852  to  1870;  the  latt 
year  until  now. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS  AND  SPECIAL  SCHOOLS. 

Schools  for  the  special  preparation  of  teachers  for  their  work  had  been 
one  of  the  additional  provisions  of  the  laws  from  1835  to  1854.  Public  opi 
then  quite  ripe  enough  to  include  them,  but  on  May  20thy  1857,  the  fri 
schools  had  the  pleasure  of  welcoming  a  law  which  divided  the .  Sta 
exception  of  Philadelphia  citv  and  county,  into  12  normal  school  districts 
4zed  the  establishment  in  each  one  of  a  school  to  accommodate  300  pupils, 
6  professors  for  instruction  of  them.  The  special  aim  in  all  these  schc 
"  the  professional  training  of  young  men  and  women  as  teachers  for 
schools.'^  Nine  of  these  schools  have  been  established,  besides  one  in  1 
have  had  in  them  up  to  1876,  a  total  of  27,258  students;  and  have  gradi 
elementary  courses  986.  in  their  scientific  courses  51,  in  their  classical  coi 

Schools  for  the  unfortunate  have  not  been  forgotten.  One  for  the  de 
wae  established  under  State  auspices  in  Philadelphia  in  1821,  and  has  sin< 
great  proportions.  Another  wasfouuded  in  1876  at  Turtle  Rock,  in  the  we 
of  the  State.  One  for  the  blind,  opened  as  a  private  enterprise  in  Philadei 
has  been  taken  since  under  the  fostering  care  of  the  State  and  liberal 
these  was  added  in  1853  a  school  for  feeble-minded  children  at  Media,  w] 
noble  work.  And  when  the  war  of  the  rebellion  threw  multitudes  of  sole 
on  the  kindness  of  the  State,  the  obligation  thus  imposed  was  met,  as 
promised  that  it  should  be,  by  the  institution  of  orphan  homes  and  sch< 
m  44  of  which  8^580  children  have  been  taught  and  clothed  and  fed  at  a  tot 
$4,840,756. 

All  the  above,  as  State  schools,  have  been  substantially  part  of  the 
system,  to  which  also  in  a  sense  belongs  the  State  college  for  training  i 
and  the  mechanic  arts,  established  in  1859  near  Belief  on  te. 

ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION. 

GENERAL  VIEW. 

The  hard  times  have  cut  down  teachers'  salaries,  but  in  all  other  respec 
of  the  year's  doings  are  encouraging. 

The  estimated  number  of  children  of  school  age  who  are  not  in  school  i 
number  of  children  attending  private  schools  is  estimated  at  27,565 ;  nun 
ers  employed  in  these,  960.  Drawing  is  taught  in  2,659  of  the  public  s 
music  in  3,605.  In  783  schools  the  apparatus  was  increased  during  the  yea 
no  apparatus  worth  mentioning",  while  only  2,438  are  well  supplied  with  i 
unsuitable  furniture,  while  6,50(5  are  suitably  furnished;  2,595  are  first 
houses;  3,233  are  without  suitable  outbuildings ;  5,210  are  badly  ventila 
are  unfit  for  use. — (Report  of  State  superintendent  for  1876,  pp.  xlvii-lxi3 

Further  particulars  as  to  the  condition  and  workings  of  the  public  schc 
given  in  the  following  extracts  from  reportsof  county  superintendents: 

REPORTS  OF  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

In  Adams  County  some  progress  is  reported,  but  it  was  neither  so  rapi< 
as  could  be  wished ;  one  of  the  main  hindrances  was  that  the  best  teacnii 
lost  by  small  salaries  paid.  In  Allegheny,  too  many  small  schools,  ta 
teachers;  favorable  sentiment  toward  education  shovm  by  number  and 
new  school-houses  built ;  on  the  whole,  schools  in  a  comparatively  pros 
tion,  and  the  cause  of  education  slowly  but  steadily  advancing.  Beaver  0 
a  growing  conviction  that  in  order  to  have  good  schools,  teachers  of  es 
high  qnaUfications  must  be  secured.  In  Bedford  County  the  vear  has  be 
and  trial  on  account  of  financial  depression  ;  school  interests  have  sufien 
with  others;  many  needed  improvements  were  def^Mred,  but  others  were 
ers  generally  succeeded  well;  new  school-houses  much  needed.  In  B 
was  slow,  but  sure;  obstacles  are  here  which  are  not  found  in  all  the  conn 
the  children  speak  German,  and  thus  have  the  English  language  as  wel 
branches  to  learn  ;  cooperation  between  parents  and  teachers  is  hearty ; 
education  hi^^her  than  formerly.  In  Blair,  educational  progress  is  manifa 
tion  of  superior  school-houses.  In  Bucks,  the  operations  of  the  year  hai 
satisfactory  and  full  of  encouragement  than  in  any  previous  one :  the  coi 
reflected  it«  work  more  fully  than  ever  before  upon  the  schools  of  the 
Butler  the  educational  interests  have  been  advancing  gradually ;  the  peo 
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aUention  to  the  improyement  of  the  schools,  manifested  in  many  localities  by  a  desire 
to  Becore  better  teachers,  schools,  and  school-hoases.  In  Cambria,  commendable  prog- 
IMB  has,  on  the  whole,  been  made ;  obstacles  are  want  of  parental  cooperation,  of 
better  salaries  to  competent  teachers,  of  a  uniform  series  of  books,  and  of  thorough 
classiication,  inexperience  of  teachers,  irregular  attendance,  and  inconvenient  school- 
booses.  In  Cameron,  educational  interests  are  slowly  but  surely  advancing:  better 
teachers  are  demanded ;  more  patrons  have  visited  the  schools.  In  Carbon,  obstacles 
are  the  employment  of  non-professional  teachers,  and  apathy  on  the  part  of  parents  in 
respect  to  visiting  schools.  In  Centre,  the  sentiment  of  the  people  shows  itself  in 
the  more  suitable  location  and  greater  comfort  of  the  schools,  better  attendance,  and 
higher  salaries  to  teachers,  all  resulting  in  the  greater  efficiency  of  school  work.  In 
Chester  there  has  been  no  striking  advance,  but  some  progress.  In  Clearfield,  a  sub- 
itsotial  and  encouraging  progress  in  the  schools,  notwithstanding  the  stringency  in 
financial  affiurs ;  teachers  were  better  qualified  and  labored  more  earnestly ;  a  greater 
Domber  of  educational  meetings'were  held  and  they  were  better  attended.  In  Clinton, 
MNoe  advancement  has  been  made ;  better  methods  of  iiistrnction  have  been  used ;  the 
^reat  want  is  better  teachers.  In  Columbia,  there  was  better  progress  than  was  made 
in  any  of  the  three  preceding  years.  In  Crawford,  an  awakened  public  will  no  longer 
tolerate  inferior  teachers ;  more  have  been  dismissed  for  incompetency  than  ever  before. 
In  Camberland,  the  obstacles  are  inefficient  teachers,  frequent  changes,  low  salaries, 
and  abort  terms.  In  Dauphin,  a  steady  growth  of  enlightened  views  with  regard  to 
the  schools  and  a  rapid  improvement  in  the  curriculum  of  the  school  room.  In  Dela- 
ware, commendable  progress  in  the  building  of  school-houses ;  the  pnblic  schools  are 
steadily  improving  in  worth,  and  constantly  advancing  in  popular  favor.  lu  Elk, 
edoettional  advancement,  earnestness  of  teachers  ana  directors,  and  an  intimate 
ooSperation  between  teacher  and  parent.  In  Erie,  schools  were  as  progressive  as  could 
be  expected ;  hindrances  to  progress  have  received  heavy  blows  daring  the  year.  In 
Fayette,  educational  interests  were  advancing  slowly ;  there  is  a  general  demand  for 
better  qualified  teachers.  In  Forest,  the  cause  is  advancing,  though  not  so  rapidly  nor 
so  naiTersally  over  the  county  as  is  desirable.  In  Franklin,  there  are  still  'J7  school- 
booses  Dot  worthy  the  name;  only  43  (out  of  215)  have  grounds  of  sufficient  size,  and 
ooe-half  the  entire  number  are  without  snitable  outbuildings.  In  Fnlton,  no  indica- 
tiooB  of  special  improvement,  but  no  abatement  of  educational  interests,  and  school 
work  generally  accomplishing  better  results.  In  Greene,  the  cause  is  gaining  as  the 
teachers  become  more  efficient.  In  Huntingdon,  education,  in  common  with  other 
interests,  has  suffered  fW>m  the  general  depression  of  business,  yet  there  is  unmistak- 
able evidence  of  progress,  though  results  attained  are  not  the  most  satisfactory.  In 
Indiana, teachers  are  learning  that,  to  remain  in  the  profession,  they  must  do  good  work, 
sad,  owing  to  the  influence  of  institutes,  better  methods  are  being  generally  adopted ; 
there  is  less  routine  and  more  earnest  wo^k ;  less  reciting  by  the  teacher  and  more  by 
the  pupil;  leas  mechanical  work,  more  original  thinking;  less  whipping  and  better  de- 
portment. In  Jefferson,  since  the  abandonment  of  township  institutes  6  or  7  y»ars  ago, 
there  has  been  an  apparent  retrogression  in  many  of  the  first  requisites  of  good  schools. 
In  Jnoiata, citizens  manifest  an  active  cooperative  interest  in  the  schools;  teachers 
win  compare  favorably  with  those  of  other  counties ;  school-houses  poorly  sapplied 
with  apparatus,  and  many  of  the  teachers  fail  to  use  what  they  have.  In  Lancaster, 
iehods  well  attended,  and  nearly  all  doing  well.  In  Lawrence,  condition  of  schools 
generally  satisfactory ;  they  are  doing  more  effective  work,  are  better  supported,  and 
more  highly  valued  each  succeeding  year ;  progress  slow,  but  schools  gradually  rising 
to  a  higher  standard,  and  opposii  ion  to  the  system  yielding.  In  Lebanon,  no  greac 
ohaoges,  but  general  progress.  In  Lehigh,  no  extraordinary  changes,  but  considerable 
progress  in  school  affairs;  more  interest  is  manifested ;  there  is  more  care  in  selecting 
teaSiers,  and  a  number  of  districts  pay  them  according  to  experience  and  qualifica- 
tioD.  In  Luzerne,  the  schools  have  been  more  efficient,  notwithstanding  a  few  notable 
fulores.  Lycoming  County  reports  enconragement  given  to  the  common  school  cause 
^  enterprising  directors,  hara  working  teachers,  faithful  clergy,  a  public  spirited 
PNN,  wioe  awake  citizens,  and  warm  hearted  educational  workers.  Few  poor  sohool- 
booaes  remain,  yet  occasionally  may  be  found  an  old  log-ribbed  fossil  stored  away 
iaoDs  the  mountains  of  sufficient  age  and  oddity  to  challenge  admiration  as  a  relic 
^^  hygone  days.  In  McKean  County,  results  of  the  year's  work  not  brilliant,  bnt  as 
mat  as  eonld  be  expected  fW>m  the  elements  to  be  dealt  with.  Mercer  reports  a  grow- 
of  interest  in  the  schools ;  prejudice  fast  becoming  extinct,  and  the  standard  of 
Maeatioo  advancing:  obstacles  are  constant  changing  of  teachers,  lack  of  uniforraitv 
itiBXt  books,  "boarding  around,"  and  shortness  of  the  school  term.  In  Mifflin,  with 
^  meptions,  the  schools  have  done  well ;  no  remarkable  changes,  but  steady  prog- 
Mn>  In  Monroe,  economy  has  been  the  rule,  in  many  cases  without  regard  to  results ; 
■hsolmonds  are  not  made  pleasant ;  nearly  half  of  them  are  destitute  of  snitable 
wftaililingB ;  none  of  the  rooms  well  fnmished  with  a^iparatus,  and  one  township 
id  soi  raise  the  necessary  money  and  had  no  schools  during  the  year.  In  Montgom- 
i^Oowily  the  improvement  in  school-houses,  fhrniture,  and  apparatus  is  fully  up  to 
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that  of  former  years ;  the  great  need  is  better  salaries  in  order  to  secure  bettei 
In  Montoar,  the  business  depression  has  operated  seriously  against  progress ; 
schools,  owing  to  superior  teachers,  generally  hold  their  own  where  they  d 
prove.  In  NorUiampton  the  educational  interest  has  been  steadily  advj 
many  of  the  districte,  notwithstanding  the  depression  in  business.  In 
berland  the  schools  are  much  better  tnao  they  are  conceded  to  be ;  they  i 
onward  march ;  better  houses,  better  furniture,  imd  better  teachers  are  d 
In  Perry  County  the  salaries  of  school  teachers  were  reduced,  to  the  ii\ju 
achools.  In  Pike  County,  notwithstandiog  the  hard  times,  the  edncatio 
ress  was  such  as  to  give  renewed  encouragement  to  the  friends  of  publi 
In  Potter,  educational  affairs  the  same  as  during  the  last  few  years;  sh 
and  low  and  decreasiog  wages  afford  but  little  encouragement  to  teachers  1 
themselves  well.  In  Schuykill.  some  progress  has  been  mude,  on  the  wh< 
are  deficiencies  and  difficulties,  out  all  agencies  are  working  together  harmoii 
the  best  interests  of  the  schools ;  public  sentiment  is  almost  unanimous  in  tl 
In  Snyder,  the  schools  were  in  a  more  satisfactory  condition  than  during  th< 
year,  yet  some  were  very  poor ;  most  of  the  graded  schools  are  such  only 
encouraging  progress  made  in  methods  of  instruction ;  the  relations  betweei 
and  pupils  more  friendly ;  less  frequent  use  of  the  rod ;  less  damage  done 
property,  and  rooms  much  neater.  In  Somerset,  all  the  districts  for  the  first 
their  schools  open  the  required  5  months;  liJO  of  the  teachers  were  suco 
lacked  in  government,  and  14  were  entirely  out  of  place  in  the  school  room, 
reports  school  affairs  encouraging;  teachers,  as  a  class,  did  their  work 
Susquehanna,  the  school  work  advances  in  interest  imd  success,  yet  too  mai 
are  behind  just  demands,  the  lack  arising  from  neglect  or  incompetency  oi 
of  teachers,  directors,  and  parents.  Tioga  reports  a  general  interest  in 
of  education,  an  improvement  in  grounds,  increase  in  number  of  outbuil( 
of  sc&ool-houses ;  the  frequent  change  of  teachers  is  a  great  hindrance, 
ports  no  striking  improvement ;  still,  notwithstanding  the  depression  of  hue 
schools  have  not  materially  suffered,  but  present  some  evidences  of  imp; 
Venango  reports  able  teachers  in  responsible  positions;  among  the  obstaclea 
of  apparatus,  of  uniformity  in  text  books,  and  of  properly  trained  teachers, 
ren  the  reduction  of  salaries  has  caused  many  well  qualified  teachers  to  leave 
younger  ones  taking  their  places.  In  Washington  all  the  school  rooms  are 
with  maps,  blackboards,  and  cards,  and  many  of  them  are  ornamented  with 
pictures,  &c. ;  few  houses  have  suitable  playgrounds,  consequently  pupils  ti 
private  property ;  in  nearly  all  districts  there  were  one  or  more  schools  of  nu 
cess.  In  Wayne  many  school-houses  sadly  need  repairs ;  the  new  houses  are 
well  built  and  furnished ;  teachers  are  not  paid  according  to  grade,  but  all  r 
per  month,  and  "  board  around."  In  Westmoreland  schools  are  becoming  n 
tive,  and  are  more  highly  valued  each  year ;  there  is,  of  late,  more  care  tal 
election  of  directors  and  in  the  selection  of  suitable  sites  for  school-houses ; 
standing  financial  depression,  large  sums  of  money  have  been  expended  in  ere 
properly  furnishing  good  school-houses.  In  Wyoming  the  schools  have  ma 
an  advancement,"  although  the  general  depression  In  business  has  had  iu 
shortening  school  terms  and  reducing  teachers'  salaries.  In  York  the  schoo! 
what  thev  ought  to  be,  but  they  are  better  generally  than  at  anv  time  iu  t 
<Report  tor  1^5^76  ot  Hon.  J.  P.  Wickersham,  superintendent  of  public  in£ 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

ALLEGHENY. 

Officera.—  A  board  of  controllers  of  66  members,  6  from  each  ward,  with  a 
and  city  superintendent  of  public  schools. 

SiatiaUcs. — The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  during  the  year  was  12,360 ;  ave 
attendance,  7,879. 

Bemarka^^There  is  no  central  high  school,  but  the  pupils  in  the  highest 
tend  the  ward  schools  to  which  they  belong.    During  the  year  there  were  7  i 
high  schools,  with  an  aggregate  average  attendance  of  243  pupils. 

Drawing  has  been  an  optional  study  in  the  schools  for  several  years,  but  i 
^comparatively  little  attention  until  last  year,  when  a  special  teacher  was 
and  the  pupils  in  all  departments  made  commendable  progress  in  it. 

German,  which  is  the  vernacular  of  a  majority  of  the  citizens  of  the  seve 
has  been  introduced  into  their  public  schools  as  a  branch  of  iustruction.- 
tendent's  report,  1875-76,  pp.  163-165.) 

HARRISBURO.. 

Officers. — Not  given  in  any  form  allowing  of  certain  statement. 
Statiatica. —  Number  of  schools,  72;  enrolment :  in  primary  grade,  2,183;  in  i 
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1,145;  in  intermediate,  408 ;  in  grammar,  265,  and  in  high,  151 ;  total,  4,152,  the  num- 
ber of  each  sex  being  very  nearly  equal. 

Bemarks, — Evidences  of  prosrress  and  improvement  in  the  schools  are  fonnd  in  a 
fuller  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  citizens  of  the  work  done  in  the  schools,  and  a 
oorreepondingly  increased  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  them  and  of  the  system. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  so  few,  comparatively,  reach  the  higher  grades  of  school,  the 
course  of  study  has  been  subjected  to  such  gradual  changes  as  seem  needed  to  give  in 
each  grade  that  kind  of  learning  and  culture  which  will  be  of  most  value  in  the  prac- 
tical afiairs  of  life,  omitting,  as  far  as  possible,  the  verbiage  of  text  books — useless 
rules  and  meaningless  definitions. — (Report  of  State  superintendent,  pp.  187, 188.) 

PHILADELPHIA. 

Offoen. — A  boanl  of  pifblic  education  of  31  members,  appointed  by  the  judges  of  the 
court  of  common  pleas  and  district  court,  one  being  selected  from  each  ward,  holding 
office  three  years,  one-third  going  out  each  year.  There  is  no  city  sux>erinteudent,  but 
tbe  preeideut  and  secretary  of  the  board  perform  the  duties  of  one. 

BCaAigiics, — Population,  (census  of  1870,)  674,022;  enrolled  in  public  schools  in  1876, 
(according  to  the  report  of  the  State  superintendent,)  153,031 ;  number  belonging  at 
tbe  cloee  of  1876,  99,291,  an  increase  for  the  year  of  3,739.  Average  attendance,  84,559. 
Tbe  distribution  of  pupils  in  the  various  grades  was  as  follows :  In  225  primary,  50,735 ; 
in  132  secondary,  25,863^  in  27  consolidated,  6,796 :  in  62  grammar,  14,t}51 ;  in  the  girls' 
normal  school,  902,  and  in  the  central  high,  644.  City  appropriation  for  public  schools, 
11,711,957.22;  expended,  $1,688,836.02. 

Remark9, — The  system  of  public  schools  during  the  year  1875-76  more  than  ma'n- 
tained  its  yearly  rate  of  progress,  a  progress  which  has  been  continuous  ever  since  tbe 
enactment  of  tbe  general  school  law  in  the  State.  A  number  of  new  and  well  con- 
itructed  school  buildings  have  been  added  during  the  year.  The  teachers,  numbering 
nearly  1,900,  labored  with  their  accustomed  fidelity  and  worthily  discharged  the  duties 
of  their  office.  It  is  a  graMfying  matter  of  record  that  councils  refused  to  reduce  their 
salaries,  conceding  that  their  work  was  even  thou  scarcely  compensated  sufficiently. 

Ninmal  School  (for  girU.) — ^The  most  important  event  of  the  year  in  school  affairs  was 
tbe  completion  and  formal  dedication  of  the  new  normal  school  building.  The  struct- 
me,  in  its  pleasing  style  of  architecture,  its  perfect  adaptation  for  all  tne  purposes  of 
tbe  school,  and  the  substantial  manner  in  which  it  has  been  reared,  is  unsurpassed  in 
any  of  the  features  of  a  handsome  and  complete  normal  school  builaing. 

Cet^nU  Sigh  School. — This  school  for  boys  gives  a  4  years'  course  of  careful  training 
in  studies  which  are  of  immediate  utility  in  active  life,  and  also  prepares  pupils  for 
admission  to  the  leading  universities  and  colleges  of  the  country.  Notwitiistanding 
tbe  change  from  semi-annual  to  annual  admissions  and  the  raising  of  the  standard  test 
of  eligibility,  the  average  attendance  has  increased.  Attention  is  called  to  the  over- 
erow&d  condition  of  the  school,  and  the  necessity  of  providing  for  it  more  adequate 
aceommodation. 

Xight  Bckools. — The  51  evening  schools  were  attended  by  14,672  pupils.  These  schools 
continue  to  advance  in  popular  appreciation,  and  their  advantages  each  succeeding  sea- 
son reach  directlv  an  increased  number  of  people.  One  of  the  most  gratifying  features 
is  the  unusually  large  attendance  of  mechanics. 

Teckmeal  eduoa^n. —  During  the  past  year  the  movement  to  secure  industiial  art 
training  has  made  some  progress,  and  the  opinion  is  expressed  that  the  day  is  not  far 
distant  when  there  wUl  be  grafted  upon  the  public  school  system  a  practical  mode  of 
technical  study.  During  the  Centennial  period  addresses  were  delivered  to  teachers, 
■cbool  boards,  and  pupils  upon  its  utility  and  the  necessity  for  its  adoption.  In  one  of 
these  a  vigorous  plea  was  made  by  Mr.  Charles  B.  Stetson  for  instruction  in  drawing 
as  absolutely  essential  from  a  purely  practical  and  economical  point  of  view;  and  the 
opinion  was  expressed  that  public  art  education  has  now  become  such  a  necessity,  that  if 
leaehers  do  not  lead  in  the  matter  the  manufacturers  will  soon  take  the  initiative  and 
insist  upon  drawing  being  taught  in  all  public  schools.  The  Centennial  Exhibition 
has  aroused  public  spirited  citizens,  and  the  new  museum  and  school  of  industrial  art  is 
a  finst  and  grand  step  in  the  right  direction.— (Report  of  the  city  board  of  education, 
1875-76.) 

PITTSBURG. 

Ofcen, — A  central  board  of  education  of  36  members,  one-third  going  out  of  office 
each  year,  sabdistriot  boards  of  directors  of  6  members  each  with  a  like  annual  change, 
sod  a  saperintendent  of  public  schools. 

iSlatMticff. — Estimated  present  population  of  the  city,  130,000 ;  children  of  school  age, 
BOC  known;  enrolled  in  public  schools,  21,488;  in  private,  11,060.  Average  attendance 
in  public  schools,  14,501 ;  average  to  each  teacher,  40.  Teachers  employed :  males,  53 ; 
Males,  361— total,  414 ;  wages  of  these,  |300  to  $3,000  for  the  year.  Salary  of  suner- 
iBteQdeot,  13,000.  Length  of  school  year,  200  days.  Receipts  for  sohoolSj  $546,849 ; 
ttpeoditures,  $433,066.    Average  expense  per  capita,  based  on  average  daily  attend- 
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Note8. —  Special  teaohers  of  mnsic  and  drawing  appear  to  have  been  empL 
male  and  female  teachers  for  evening  eohools,  m  which  were  1,165  enrollec 
November,  1876,  with  an  average  attendance  of  G63,  beuidee  29  in  a  mechani< 
school.  A  normal  class  and  city  teachers'  institute  appear  to  have  been  oa 
The  annnal  session  of  the  latter,  held  in  Ancnst,  1876,  oontinned  for  3  da^ 
devoted  to  **  The  Centennial  and  its  lessons,"  the  * '  Condition  and  influence  ore 
**  Physical  geography.''  "  School  etiquette,"  **  School  recitations,"  "  Class  man 
"  English  literature,"  and  kindred  themes. — (State  report  for  1875-'76,  pf 
special  return  from  Superintendent  Luokey,  and  Educational  Voice  for  Sept 
November,  1876.) 

OTHER  CITIES. 

Allentown, — The  public  schools  here  are  gradually  improving.  The  grad 
mary,  advanced  primary,  secondary,  grammar,  and  high.  The  course  of  sti 
grammar  schools  includes,  in  addition  to  the  common  branches,  physioloe^ 
botany,  German,  history  of  the  United  States,  and  book-keeping.  From  the 
about  50  pupils  are  annually  promoted  to  the  high  school,  in  which  the  att 
steadily  increasing,  both  in  the  number  enrolled  and  in  the  average  daily  al 
The  graduating  class  numbered  18,  of  whom  7  were  boys.  All  of  them  ii 
enter  college.--( State  report,  pp.  166-168.) 

A  Itoona.—A  decided  improvement  has  been  made  in  the  schools.  The  subji 
tilation  has  recently  received  attention  ;  one  building  has  been  ventilated 
the  impure  air  out  of  the  rooms  near  the  floor.  The  revised  course  of  stud 
tical  and  thorough.  There  are  8  grades  below  the  high  school.  The  plan  of 
boys  and  girls  together,  now  adopted  in  all  the  schools,  as  it  had  been  pre 
some  of  them,  has  had  a  very  satisfactory  result.  Drawing  has  been  rei 
into  the  schools.  It  was  taught  some  years  ago,  but  having  met  with  stro 
tion,  was  dropped.— (State  report,  1875-'76,  pp.  168-170.) 

Carhondale. —  A  steady  educational  progress  is  reported.  Obstacles  in  tl 
securing  necessary  school  accommodations  have  nearly  disappeared,  and  pu 
ment  has  prevailed  upon  the  school  board  to  increase  the  school  term  to  tei 
Tardiness,  truancy,  and  non-attendance  have  decreased.  The  enrolment 
as  the  average  daily  attendance,  shows  an  increase  of  8  per  centum  over 
1874-75.  The  semi-monthly  institutes,  18  in  number,  were  well  attended  by 
ers,  and  resulted  in  great  profit  to  them.— (State  report,  pp.  170-173.) 

Chester, — The  schools  here  are  graded  as  primary,  secondary,  grammar. 
Three  of  them  are  for  colored  pupils.  Two  night  schools  for  white  and  o 
ored  pupils  were  in  operation  for  several  months  during  the  winter,  with  go( 
The  primary,  secondary,  and  grammar  schools  each  represent  two  years  ot  t 
Five  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  attend  the  high  school,  11  per  cent,  tne  gramu 
cent,  the  secondary,  and  51  per  cent,  the  primary  schools.  Out  of  20  pupils 
the  primary  school,  one  reaches  the  high  school ;  one  out  of  9,  the  gramm: 
and  one  out  of  4,  (almost,)  the  secondary  school  —  facts  which  suggest  theii 
of  making  primary  instruction  as  thorough,  {practical,  and  comprehensive  as  { 
(State  report,  pp.  173, 174.) 

Corry, — ^The  schools  are  steadily  improving  in  character,  scholarship,  and  u 
teachers  are  becoming  more  skilfol  and  zealous ;  attendance  has  been  c 
increasing,  although  the  school  population  has  decreased.  The  primary,  e 
junior,  intermediate,  grammar,  and  high  schools  each  embrace  a  period  of  1 
Industrial  drawing  is  taught  in  all  the  departments.  There  is  a  systematic 
musical  instruction  in  all  the  grades.  1'he  curriculum  of  the  hi^h  school 
classical,  scientific,  and  collegiate  preparatory  courses.  A  class  ot  12  gradu 
it  in  1876.— (State  report,  1875-76,  pp.  177-179.) 

Easton, —  A  marked  improvement  is  reported  in  almost  every  departme 
schools.  Attendance  was  unusually  good.  Industrial  drawing  has  been  inc 
as  a  branch  of  study  in  every  department.  The  high  school,  in  its  appropria 
stands  unrivalled  as  an  educational  agency.  Its  teaching  force  consists  of  i 
tlemen  of  college  culture,  and  two  lady  graduates  of  the  high  school. — (Sti 
1875-76,  np.  180-183.) 

Erie. — Number  of  youth  between  6  and  21  years  of  age,  8,402 ;  enrolment  i 
evening  schools,  4,057:  daily  average  number  belonging  in  day  schools,  2, 
yearly  enrolment  in  all  the  schools  is  193  less  than  last  year,  owing  to  the  fac 
two  evening  schools,  with  263  scholars,  were  opened,  while  the  previous  yea: 
in  operation  with  an  enrolment  of  556.  In  the  day  schools  there  was  an  incn 
rolment  of  173,  and  in  daily  average  attendance  of  165.  In  6  years  the  average 
enrolment  has  increased  over  80  per  cent.— (Erie  report,  1875-76^  H.  S.  Jones^  c 
intendent.) 

lfeadvi{{0.— During  the  year  1875-76  the  number  of  pupils  in  all  the  gi 
largely  increased,  especially  in  the  high  school,  where  the  classes  had  been  f 
compliance  with  a  demand  of  the  school,  a  rearrangement  of  the  courses  of  i 
made  whereby  pupils  may  graduate  and  receive  diplomas  in  a  purely  Englisl: 
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modem  laDgnaice  coarse,  and  a  clasBioal  course.  The  weekly  sessions  of  the  teachers' 
institute  were  well  attended.— (State  report,  ISTS-'Te,  pp.  195-197.) 

Norri$town. —  Ayerage  monthly  enrolment  in  38  schools,  primary,  grammar,  and  high, 
lyBH.  The  attendance  was  2  per  cent,  greater  than  the  previous  year.  Drawing  and 
mnaio  are  tanght  with  sncoesa.  In  the  nigh  school,  Latin,  Qreek,  G^osan,  and  book- 
keeping are  optional  studies. — (State  report,  1876-76,  pp.  198-200.) 

Beadm§. —  Average  monthly  enrolment  of  pupils,  6^345 ;  average  daily  attendance, 
4,850.  The  coarse  of  instruction  embraces  primary,  secondary,  intermediate,  grammar, 
and  high  departments.  The  high  school  course  ocoupiee  a  period  of  fonr  years.  There 
is  an  '^  English ''  course,  with  a  choice  of  German  and  French,  and  a  classical  course 
including  Latin,  with  the  option  of  Greek,  French,  or  German  for  boys,  and  French  or 
German  for  girls.  Nearly  all  the  teachers  in  the  employ  of  the  board  are  graduates  of 
this  school.— (State  report,  1875-'76,  pp.  202,  203.) 

Seranton. —  Increased  efQciency  and  success  in  school  work  are  reported.  Drawing  has 
heen  added  to  the  course  of  study;  vocal  music  also  receives  attention.^State  report, 
1875-76,  pp.  204,  205.) 

WilUaTM^art,"  Attendance  on  public  schools  is  steadily  increasing ;  present  number, 
3,503.  One  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  the  success  of  the  schools  is  irregular  attendance 
and  tardiness.  Number  of  pupils  in  the  high  school,  125.  The  district  institute  held 
14  sessions;  attendance  of  teachers,  90  per  cent.— (State  report,  1875-76,  pp.  211,  212.) 

TEADONG  OF  TEACHERS'. 

NOBMAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  9  state  normal  schools  report  for  1875-76  a  total  attendance  in  normal  depart- 
ments of  2,999  students,  of  whom  1,789  were  men  and  1,210  women.  Graduates  in 
elementary  course,  190,  of  whom  101  were  men  and  89  women ;  in  scientific  coarse,  1. 
Graduates  intending  to  become  teachers,  326,  of  whom  164  were  men  and  162  women. 
Number  of  men  who  received  aid  from  the  State  as  students,  833 ;  of  women,  732.  Men 
who  received  aid  from  the  State  as  graduates,  100 ;  of  women,  85.  Volumes  in  libraries, 
13,139;  added  during  the  year,  788;  reviews  and  periodicals  taken,  376;  value  of 
buUdings  and  ffrounds,  (1,021,352;  total  attendance  in  all  these  schools  since  State 
recognition,  27,258. 

The  oldest  of  these  schools,  that  belonging  to  the  second  district,  established  in  1859, 
has  bad,  daring  the  21  years  of  its  existence,  10,846  stadents — 3,756  women  and  7,090 
men  —  and  397  graduates,  139  women  and  258  men.  All  but  7  of  the  graduates  have 
taught.  Three  of  the  7  were  deterred  by  death  or  some  other  unavoidable  circum- 
stance, and  2  of  the  remaining  4  are  recent  graduates  who  may  yet  teach.  The  record 
of  the  year  indicates  a  condition  of  lii'e  and  progress.  Special  efforts  are  made  to  do 
thorough  work. 

The  twelfth  district  normal  school,  organized  in  1861,  graduated,  in  1875-76,  33 
students,  15  men  and  18  women.  The  year  was  prosperous.  A  decided  advance  was 
made  in  the  study  of  vocal  music,  and  there  was  an  increased  interest  in  drawing. 

The  fifth  district  normal  school  was  organized  in  1862.  Its  principal  reports  that 
notwithstanding  the  stringency  of  the  times  the  year  was  a  remarkably  saccessful  one 
and  much  pro|p«68  was  made.    Graduates.  21,  of  whom  14  were  men  and  7  women. 

The  third  district  normal  school,  organized  in  1866,  graduated  24,  of  whom  18  were 
men.  Notwithstanding  the  hard  times  the  usual  number  of  pupils  were  enrolled,  the 
scatua  of  the  school  has  improved,  and  the  higher  classes  were  larger  than  ever  before. 

The  sixth  district  normal  school,  organized  in  1869,  graduated  in  1875-76  25  fh)m  its 
regular  course,  11  men  and  14  women  of  whom  all  but  1  received  the  State  appropria- 
tion of  $50,  thereby  pledging  themselves  to  teach  at  least  two  years  in  the  schools  of 
the  State.    Its  dormitory  bnudiag,  burnt  in  1875,  has  been  rebuilt  and  improved. 

The  first  district  normal  school  at  Westchester,  organized  in  1871,  continues  to  enjoy 
ita  osnal  degree  of  prosperity;  having  been  but  little  afifeoted  by  the  general  depression. 
Ita  patronage  was,  in  1875-76,  drawn  fix>m  a  wider  range  of  territory  than  ever  before. 
Gradaatea,  20,  of  whom  all  but  4  were  women. 

The  seventh  district  normal  school  was  organized  in  1873.  Graduates  in  1875-76, 
27,  of  whom  11  were  men  and  16  women.  The  year  was  a  prosperous  one  for  the  school, 
aod  the  advancement  of  the  pupils  was  satisfactory. 

The  tenth  district  normal  school  was  organized  m  1874.  During  the  year  1875-76 
aeriooB  embarrassment  was  suffered  fh>m  debt,  the  burden  of  which  had  been  accumu- 
lating  for  some  time.  With  this  exception,  the  condition  of  the  school  was  encourag- 
ing  Graduates,  6. 

The  ninth  district  normal  school,  established  in  1875,  graduated  its  first  class  in 
tlie  sommer  of  1875-76.    The  class  numbered  4,  all  of  them  men. 

The  fact  is  mentioned  in  several  of  the  rq»orts  of  principals  that  many  of  the  pupils 
who  never  graduate  do  excellent  work,  which  should  be  taken  into  account  when  the 
cost  of  the  schools  is  considered. 
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In  respect  to  the  permaneDoy  of  women  as  teachers,  Principal  Brooks,  of  the  second 
district  normal  school,  remarks : 

**  It  has  been  charged  that  the  State  loses  money  by  the  early  withdrawal  of  the  lady 
gradnates  of  the  normal  schools  from  the  avocation.  The  incorrectness  of  snch  a  crit- 
icism may  be  seen  from  the  following  statement.  The  entire  number  of  lady  j^rradnates 
of  this  school  is  139;  of  these  4  are  dead  and  34  are  married,  leaving  a  balance  of  101 
now  living  and  unmarried.  The  number  of  lady  graduates  now  teaching  or  attending 
school  is,  as  nearly  as  I  can  ascertain  it,  95.  It  is  thus  seen  that  a  larger  proportion  of 
them,  aside  from  the  necessity  of  withdrawing  from  school  work  on  account  of  mar- 
riage, remain  in  the  profession  of  teaching  than  of  gentlemen,  and  it  must  be  a  very 
blind  and  stupid  economy  that  does  not  realize  the  advantage  to  the  State  of  pntting 
this  culture  and  educational  training  into  the  family  and  the  social  life  of  a  neigh- 
borhood.''-—(Report,  ISTS-TG,  of  State  superintendent,  pp.  Ixxvii,  221-247.) 

The  Philadelphia  city  normal  school  lor  young  women  has  a  fiEbculty  distinguished 
for  its  culture  and  experience  in  the  education  of  young  women  as  teachers,  and  a 
course  of  stnd^  greatly  enlarged,  requiring  4  years  for  completion.  The  average 
attendance  during  the  year  was  774,  from  an  average  roll  of  777.  Graduates  in  1^6, 
156.  Since  the  establishment  of  the  school  in  1848, 1,981  pupils  have  been  graduated. 
Total  number  registered  during  this  period  4,833,  of  whom  2,333  have  taught.  A 
school  of  practice  has  been  added  to  its  other  advantages.  This  will  enable  pupils  to 
acquire,  before  graduation,  experience  in  teaching  and  in  the  art  of  managing  and 
governing.— (Report  board  of  education  of  Philadelphia,  1875-76,  pp.  44-54.^ 

Normaftraining  is  also  given  in  Lincoln  University  and  in  Monongabela  College,  New 
Castle  College,  and  Waynesburg  College. 

teachers'  institutes. 

County  teachers'  instititutes  were  held  in  67  counties,  an  average  number  being 

S resent  of  9,555  members  out  of  a  total  membership  of  13,523.  The  number  of  mem- 
ers  present  who  were  engaged  in  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State  was 
10,712.  Nearly  all  of  these  institutes  continued  in  session  5  days :  only  2  had  as  short 
a  session  as  4 ;  2  lasted  4^,  and  1,  that  in  Dauphin,  which  was  held  in  2  different  towns, 
continued  10  days,  5  days  in  each  town.  There  were  435  instructors  and  lectoreri 
present^  and  213  essays  were  read. 

Distnct  and  city  institutes,  also,  were  held  in  most  of  the  larger  cities  of  the  State, 
with  excellent  results.— (State  report,  1875-76,  pp.  lxxv,lxxvl.) 

EDUCATIONAL  JOURNAL. 

The  Pennsylvania  School  Joomal,  always  well  and  ably  edited,  and  full  of  informa- 
tion and  suggestion  for  the  teachers  of  the  State,  has  been  continued  during  1876,  with 
even  more  than  its  wonted  interest,  one  especially  valuable  feature  having  been  an 
excellent  series  of  papers  on  the  educational  exhibit  at  the  Centennial. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  number  of  public  schools  in  the  State  in  which  some  of  the  higher  branches 
were  taught  in  1875-76  is  given  by  the  State  superintendent  as  1,889.  The  number  of 
public  high  schools  or  depigments  is  not  given,  but  from  various  city  reports  in  which 
the  high  schools  are  mentioned  it  appears  that  these  schools  are  in  excellent  conditioD, 
nearly  all  reporting  some  indications  of  progress.  Special  returns  from  12  of  the  prin- 
cipal cities  give  a  total  attendance  of  1,646  pupils  in  tneir  high  schools,  while  in  6.  other 
important  cities  the  existence  of  snch  schools  is  indicated,  but  the  attendance  in  them 
is  not  separately  given. 

PRIVATE  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

In  22  schools  for  boys,  23  schools  for  girls,  and  34  for  both  sexes,  outside  of  the  pub- 
lic school  system,  there  have  been  reported  to  this  Bureau  6,927  pupils,  under  515 
teachers.  Of  these,  1,220  are  in  classical  studies,  1,177  in  modem  languages,  442  pre- 
paring for  a  classical  course  in  college,  and  175  for  a  scientific  course.  Drawing  is 
taught  in  61  of  these  schools,  vocal  music  in  49,  and  instrumental  music  in  55.  Chem- 
ioallaboratories  are  reported  by  37,  philosophical  apparatus  by  46,  and  libraries  of  60 


jives  the  number  of  academies 
bools  as  345.  •  Pupils  attending 
both  these  classes  of  schoolSi  27,565?   Teachers  employed,  1,060. 

PREPARATORY    SCHOOLS  AND  DEPARTMENTS. 

Nine  preparatory  schools  and  23  departments  report  a  total  of  101  teachers  and  2,303 
upils.    Of  the  students,  949  were  preparing  for  classical  courses  and  538  for  scienufic 
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Fonr  of  the  schools  report  cbemical  laboratories,  apparatDs  for  the  illu.*>tr[ition  of  nat- 
ural philosophy,  and  gymuasinms.  Seveu  have  libraries,  uuiuberiDg  from  250  to  3,000 
volumes,  and  aggregating 7,750. 

BUSINESS  COLLEGES. 

Ten  business  colleges  report  44  teachers  and  1,858  students.  Ten  oi  them  were 
studying  phonography,  17  telegraphy,  and  1  French.  All  these  schools  teach  penman- 
8hiD  and  book-keeping,  9  the  common  English  branches  and  correspondence,  2  the 
higher  mathematics,  6  baokiog  and  commercial  law,  1  political  economy,  1  life  insur- 
ance, 3  phonography,  and  2  telegraphy.  Libraries  are  reported  by  5,  having  from  18 
to  2oO  volumes,  and  aggregating  492. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA,  PHILADELPHIA. 

This  is  not  a  State  university,  in  the  sense  of  bein^  sustained  by  public  funds,  but  aa 
the  oldest  and  probably  most  influential  of  its  class  it  naturally  leads  the  others.  It  is 
supported  by  tuition  and  endowment,  and  is  under  the  management  of  a  board  of 
trustees,  of  which  the  governor  of  the  State  is  ex  officio  president. 

The  departments  of  instruction  are  those  of  the  arts,  of  science,  of  medicine,  and 
of  law.  All  the  students  in  the  department  of  arts  who  are  candidates  for  the  degree 
of  A.  B.  pursue  the  same  studies  during  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years.  For  the 
remaining  2  years  of  the  course  a  limited  choice  is  permitted.  The  required  studies 
are  intellectual  and  moral  philosophy;  general  mechanics  and  physics;  English  litera- 
ture and  American  history ;  the  elements  of  the  history  of  civilization  and  of  «ooial 
and  political  science,  and  English  composition  and  oratory.  Each  member  of  the  class, 
at  tne  beginning  of  the  junior  year,  must  also  take  three  other  studies,  choice  being 
allowed  between  Greek  and  German,  Latin  and  French,  and  pure  mathematics  or 
advanced  studies  in  history  and  English  literature. 

The  degree  of  master  of  art*  may  be  conferred  on  alumni  of  the  university  who  are 
bachelors  of  arts  of  3  years'  standing,  but  after  the  year  1878  it  will  be  only  ffiven  those 
who  show  that  they  have  ptirsued  liberal  studies  since  their  graduation  and  shall  pre- 
sent a  satisfactory  thesis.— (Catalogue,  1876-77.) 

OTHER  COLLEGES. 

Allegheny  College,  Meadville,  (Methodist  Episcopal,)  embraces  preparatory,  classical, 
scientiflo,  and  biblical  departments.    Both  sexes  are  admitted.— (Catalogue,  1875-76. 

Dickinson  College,  Carlisle,  (Methodist  Episcopal,)  has  established  a  scheme  of  9  de- 
partments of  study,  and  proposes  to  carry  it  out  on  the  university  principle  of  elective 
courses  as  the  means  will  permit.  The  departments  are :  (1)  moral  science ;  (2)  ancient 
languages  and  literature;  ^3)  pure  mathematics;  (4)  philosophy  and  English  litera- 
ture, inolading  history  ana  constitutional  law ;  (5)  physics,  mixed  mathematics,  and 
the  application  of  calculus  to  natural  philosophy,  astronomy,  and  mechanics ;  (6)  chemis- 
try and  its  application  to  agriculture  and  the  arts ;  (7)  physical  geography,  natural 
history,  mineralogy,  and  geology ;  (8)  modem  languages ;  (9)  civil  and  mining  engineer- 
ing ana  metallurgy.  Those  students  who  wish  to  obtain  tne  collegiate  degree  are  to 
devote  the  earlier  part  of  their  course,  as  heretofore,  mainly  to  the  elements  of  clas- 
sical leamine  and  the  pure  mathematics ;  for  the  latter  part  certain  studies  are  made 
optional,  and  those  who  go  through  any  of  the  prescribed  special  courses,  as  they  may 
elect,  as  well  as  those  who  complete  the  classical  course,  are  to  be  graduated  A.  B. — 
(Catalwrne,  1875-76.) 

Franmnav^d  Marshall  College,  Lancaster,  (Reformed  German,)  aims  to  be  a  college  in 
the  old  sense  of  the  term.  There  are  no  optional  courses  of  study,  and  no  irregular 
students  are  received.  The  ruling  object  throughout  is  mental  culture  for  its  own  sake. 
Franklin  and  Marshall  Academy,  under  the  control  of  the  faculty  of  the  college,  pre- 
pares students  for  matriculation  and  also  furnishes  a  complete  academical  course  for  those 
who  do  not  propose  to  enter  college.  A  theological  seminary  is  also  connected  with  the 
in»titution.---(Catalogue,  1875-76. 

Haverford  College,  Haverford  College,  (Friends,)  embraces  classical  and  scientific 
courses  of  study.  The  elective  system  bias  been  adopted  to  a  limited  extent  in  the  last 
year  and  a  half  of  the  classical  course  and  in  the  last  year  of  the  scientific  course. — 
(Catalogue,  1875-76,  and  report  of  managers,  1876.) 

Lafayette  College,  Easton,  (Presbyterian,)  embraces  a  classical  department,  the  Pardee 
scientific  department,  including  a  general  scientific  course  and  technical  courses,  a 
post  graduate  department,  and  a  law  department^Catalogoe,  1875-76.) 

Lehigh  University,  South  Bethlehem,  (Protestant  Episcopal,)  offers  special  facilities  for 
giving  a  thorough  education  in  citil,  mechanical,  and  mining  engineering,  in  chem- 
istry and  metallurgy.  There  is  also  a  classical  course,  which  includes  instruction  in 
French  and  German.  By  the  li  bora'^^ty  of  the  founder,  Hon.  Asa  Packer,  tuition  is  free 
—(Catalogue,  1875-76,  and  card,  1876.)  ^  . 
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Lincoln  University,  Chester  Connty,  (Presbyterian,)  embraces  colle^ate  and 
cal  departments,  and  a  department  with  normal,  preparatory,  and  basiness  < 
— (Catalogne,  1874-75.) 

Mercersburg  College,  Meroersbnrg,  (Reformed,)  embraces  preparatory  and  < 
departments.  Special  attention  is  paid  not  only  to  the  development  of  int 
to  the  growth  of  Christian  character,  nnder  the  direct  nurture  and  admoniti 
church.— (Catalogue,  1875-76.) 

Monongahela  College,  Jefferson,  (Baptist,)  embraces  preparatory,  classical, 
entific  courses,  and  ladies'  English  and  normal  departments. — (Catalogue,  18^ 

New  Castle  College,  New  Castle,  (non-sectarian,)  was  organized  in  IB/'i,  and 
with  collegiate  powers  in  1875.  It  embraces  courses  in  science,  philosoph; 
and  modem  languages,  music,  painting,  drawing,  book-keeping,  and  normal 
—(Catalogue,  1875-76.) 

Palatinate  College,  Myerstown,  (Reformed,)  embraces  elementary,  acad< 
collegiate  departments,  the  last  having  the  following  special  courses  of  inc 
mathematics,  classics,  modem  languages,  history,  natural  sciences,  philosc 
fine  arts.— (Catalogue,  1876.) 

Pennsylvania  College,  Gettysburg,  (Evangelical  Lutheran,)  embraces  collcj 
preparatory  departments,  the  latter  covering  4  years,  and  including  Latin,  G 
German  as  a  part  of  its  regular  course.  German  is  used  exclusively  in  the  c 
during  the  Junior  and  senior  years. — (Catalogue,  1876-^77.) 

Pennsylvania  Military  Academy,  Chester^  (non-sectarian,)  unites  with  n 
mental  education  a  thorough  course  of  mihta^  instraction,  both  theoretical 
tical.  The  physical  exercise  attendant  upon  the  drills  emj^loys  much  of  tl 
recreation.    The  departments  of  study  are  collegiate  and  scientific— (Cirou' 

St,  VinoenVs  College,  near  Latrobe,  (Roman  Catholic,)  has  4  distinct  courses 
the  theological,  the  philosophical,  the  classical,  and  the  commercial,  beside 
mentary  school  for  beginners.  In  all  these  courses  special  attention  is  p: 
ligious  instruction  .^Catalogue,  1875-76.) 

Swarthmore  College,  Swartnmore,  (Friends,)  has  in  its  course  of  study, 
modem  classical,  scientific,  and  prej^ratory  departments.    Both  sexes  are 
Regular  daily  exercise  in  tne  open  air  is  required  of  alL    There  is  a  gynmac 
dailv  for  voluntary  exercise.— (Catalogue,  1876-77.) 

Tniel  College,  Greenville,  (Evangelical  Lutheran,)  was  established  for  the 
education  of  youth,  both  sexes   oeing  admitted.    It  has  collegiate  and 
departments,  the  course  in  the  latter  covering  3  years ;  in  the  former,  4.— (C 
1875-76.) 

University  at  Lewishurg,  (Baptist,)  embraces  a  collegiate  department  witli 
and  scientific  courses,  a  preparatorv  department,  and  an  academy.  The  last 
for  the  Latin  scientific  course  in  college,  for  the  preparatory  classical  course, 
ingin  the  common  schools,  and  for  business. — (Catalogue,  1876-77.) 

Ursinus  College,  Freeland,  (Reformed,')  embraces  theological,  academic, 
legiate  departments.  In  its  general  system  of  education  it  endeavors  to 
wantfl  of  tne  age.— (Catalogue,  1876-77.) 

Villanova  College,  Villanova,  (Roman  Catholic,)  embraces  classical,  scien 
mercial,  and  preparatory  courses. — (Catalogue,  1874-75.) 

Washington  and  Jefferson  College,  Washington,  (Presbyterian,')  embraces  pr 
and  collegiate  departments,  the  latter  with  classical  and  scientific  coursei 
which  covers  4  full  years  of  study.  Id  the  classical  course,  the  study  of  t 
and  Latin  languages  is  mode  elective  after  the  sophomore  year.— ^Catalogue, 

Waynesburg  College,  Wayoesburg,  (Cumberiaud  Presbyterian,)  is  one  of 
collets  organized  for  the  admission  of  both  sexes,  and  a  fair  trial  has  shown 
association  together  as  students  subjects  both  to  the  strongest  stimulus  toex< 
to  right  conduct.  The  courses  of  study  are  preparatory,  classical,  8cientifi< 
French  and  German,  besides  a  female  department  and  a  ministerial  coursi 
logue,  1876.) 

The  Western  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Pittsburg,  furnishes  us  for  1875-7i 
logue  or  circular  descriptive  of  its  course  of  study ;  but  it  is  understood 
Pennsylvania  School  Journal  of  February,  1876,  that  it  has  succeeded  in 
through  the  efforts  of  its  respected  chancellor,  (200,000  for  the  erection  of  n 
ings  and  increase  of  its  facilities  for  instruction. 

Westminster  College,  New  Wilmington,  (United  Presbyterian,)  includes  clas 
paratory,  and  scientific  departments.  The  classical  course  is  the  prominent : 
the  college  curriculum,  and  receives  the  most  attention. — (Catalogue,  1875-7 

COLLEGES  FOR  WOMEN. 

Reports  have  been  received  from  14  institutions  for  the  superior  insti 
women,  having  a  total  attendance  of  1,134  students  taught  by  191  instrnctoi 
students,  413  were  in  regular  collegiate  classes,  81  in  partial  and  6  in  post 
courses.    Music  is  laugh c  in  13  of  these  colleges,  12  specify  vocal  music,  and 
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mental ;  12  teach  FreDch,  11  Qerm&n,  3  Italian,  and  2  SpaniBh,  14  drawing,  and  12 
painting.  Seven  report  apparatus  for  the  illnetration  of  chemistry,  auu  8  that  for 
nataral  philosophy,  4  natural  history  mnseoms,  2  art  galleries,  and  5  gymnasiums. 

SiatisHea  of  un%ter»itie8  and  colleges^  187G.  • 


Xunee  of  universities  and 
colleges. 


AnegbeDy  College 
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College* 
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UniTeffsity  at  Lewisbnrg  . . . 
UiiTersi^  of  Pennsylvania 

UniDos  College 
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Wsshington  and  Jefferson 
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*  From  ReiK>rt  of  the  Commissioner  of  Edaoation  fbr  1875. 
a  From  contingent  fees.  e  Board  a&d  tuition. 

6  Inolades  society  libraries.  d  Society  libraries. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 


SCIENCE. 

The  Pennsylvania  State  Collegej  Centre  Connty,  heads,  as  sncb^  tbe  scientific  institu- 
tions in  the  State.  Its  aim  is  to  combine  practical  with  theoretical  culture  in  the 
higher  departments  of  ednoation,  but  especially  to  promote  improvement  in  a^Honlt- 
oxe  and  tne  mechanic  arts,  and  the  application  to  these  of  the  natnral  and  abstract 
sciences.  It  is  thus  a  scientific  school  of  high  order  in  the  educational  interests  of 
iodostrial  life,  yet  not  excluding  classical  and  literary  studies.  Young  women  are 
admitted  to  the  same  courses  as  youngj  men,  are  subject  to  the  same  general  mles, 
aod  on  completion  of  their  studies  receive  tbe  same  certificates  and  degrees. — (Cata- 
logue for  1875-76.) 

TAe  Towne  Scientific  School  of  the  Univeraiiy  of  Penmylvaniaj  Philadelphia,  aitas  to  give 
i  thorough  technical  and  professional  training  to  those  who  propose  to  engage  iu 
•eientific  and  industrial  pursuits.  It  has,  besides  a  general  course,  special  courses :  (1) 
ittoalytical  and  applied  cbemistry  and  mineralogy;  (2)  in  geology  aod  miuing;  (3) 
io  civil  engineering ;  (4)  in  mechanical  engineering;  (5)  in  drawing  and  arcbitectnre. 
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A  post  graduate  coarse  in  essentially  the  same  lines  of  study  has  also  heen 
Giadnation  in  any  one  of  the  professional  conrses  secures  the  degree  of  Sc 
XK>st  ffradnate  oourse,  that  of  Sc.  M.  The  school  is  handsomely  endowe 
appointed.— (Catalogue  for  1876-77.) 

'The  Pardee  Sdenitfio  Department  of  Lafayette  College^  Easton,  has  a  gener 
course  for  those  who  wish  to  pursue  the  various  branches  of  collegiate  stu 
Greek  or  Latin,  and  technical  courses  for  such  as  desire  to  prepare  themscl 
thorough  and  scientific  prosecution  of  industrial  pursuits.  These  techni 
embrace:  (1)  engineering,  civil,  topographical,  and  mechanical;  (2)  miniuj 
ing  and  metallurgy ;  (3)  chemistry.  There  are  also  arrangements  for  po 
special  studies.  The  institution  has  ample  apparatus  for  its  work.— (Ca 
1875-'76.) 

Lehigh  University,  South  Bethlehem,  was  designed  by  its  founder,  Hon.  J 
of  Mauch  Chunk,  to  afford  the  y^ng  men  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  and  elsew] 
plete  technical  education  for  those  professions  which  had  developed  the  r 
resources  of  the  surrounding  region.  It  affords,  without  charge  for  tuition, 
ity  for  mastering  the  professions  of  the  civil,  mechanical,  and  mining  engii 
the  metallurgist  and  analytical  chemist.  Classical  instruction  is  also  giv 
who  wish  to  oecome  lawyers,  clergymen,  physicians,  editors,  or  to  pursue  ai 
ively  literary  avocation. — (Registers  for  1875-76  and  1876-77.) 

Other  Bcientifio  sohooh. —  Scientific  departments  exist  also  in  connection  w 
son  College,  Carlisle:  Haverfoni College,  Haverford;  Monongahela College 
New  Castle  College,  New  Castle:  Sworthmore  College,  Swarthmore;  the  Ui 
Lewisburg ;  Yillanova  College,  villanova ;  Washington  and  Jefferson  Coll 
ington;  Waynesbur^  College,  Way nesburg ;  Westminster  College,  New  W 
and  the  Western  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Pittsburg.  A  special  course 
chemistry  is  also  arranged  for  at  Pennsylvania  College,  Gettysburg.  Tt 
vania  Military  College,  Chester,  is  largely  a  scientific  school,  as  is  the  Polyt 
lege  of  Pennsylv^ia,  Philadelphia.  In  the  Franklin  Institute  and  the  W 
Institute  of  Science,  Philadelphia,  scientific  instruction  is  given  by  lectui 
subjects  as  light,  astronomy,  electricity,  metallurgy,  assaying  of  precious  i 
other  practical  topics. — (Catalogues  of  these  institutions,  with  announce 
returns.) 

THEOLOGY. 

The  course  of  study  for  the  ministry  in  most  of  the  theological  seminar! 
and  departments  included  in  the  following  table  is  3  years.  Where  a  lar^ 
of  years  is  given,  academic  or  collegiate  studies  preparatory  to  the  thee 
usually  included.  In  some  instances  these  reach  to  within  2  years  of  the  tii 
nation,  as  in  the  Moravian  Theological  Seminary  at  Bethlehem,  and  in  the 
course  of  Wayuesburg  College,  Cumberland  Presbyterian.  The  study  ol 
Scriptures  in  their  original  Hebrew  and  Greek,  the  science  of  interpretati< 
scriptures.  Christian  evidences,  church  history  and  polity,  systematic  theolo^ 
theology  and  sacred  rhetoric,  form  the  staple  courses  of  these  schools. 

BfKDICINE. 

The  medical  dejmrifnent  of  the  Univeraity  qf  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  the 
one  of  the  most  justly  celebrated  of  the  medical  schools  of  the  United  Stat4 
no  account  of  itself  by  circular  or  report  to  this  Bureau  for  1876.  By  its  rep 
in  a  medical  convention  held  at  Philadelphia,  June  2d  and  3d,  orthat  year,  it 
a  graded  course  of  medical  study,  in  which  the  elementary  branches  shot 
the  practical ;  and  in  furtherance  of  which  it  was  resolved  that,  in  the  hope  < 
students  to  prolong  and  systematize  their  studies,  it  was  recommended  to 
colleges  to  offer  students  the  option  of  three  courses  of  lectures  after  a  plai 
the  following :  *^  Students  who  have  attended  two  full^courses  of  lectures  o 
chemistry,  materia  medica,  and  physiology,  may  be  examined  upon  any  of 
jeots  at  the  end  of  their  second  course.  During  their  third  course  such  sti 
devote  themselves  to  the  lectures  upon  the  theory  and  practice  of  medicir 
obstetrics,  and  diseases  of  women  and  children,  upon  which  subjects  only 
be  examined  at  the  final  examination  for  the  degree  of  M.  D.,  their  stan 
ever,  to  be  determined  by  the  results  of  both  examinations.'^ — (Detroit  Revi 
icine,  July,  1876,  pp.  500-504.)  What  action  has  been  taken  by  the  facuJ 
change  of  plan  does  not  appear. 

Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia,  which  in  1875-76  had  505  matric 
graduated  146,  it  may  be  seen  from  the  table,  has  still  further  increased 
number  of  students,  as  well  as  added  much  to  the  value  of  its  grounds,  bui 
apparatus,  by  the  erection  of  a  hospital  adjoining  the  college.  The  course 
tion  includes  a  carefully  considered  combination  of  didactic  and  clinical  te 
the  former  of  which  ample  means  of  illustration  are  employed,  while  for  tl 
has  now  its  own  hospital  and  dispensary,  with  f^ee  access  for  its  studente 
hospitals  of  the  city.— (Announcement  for  1876-'77.j 
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The  Woman^s  Medical  College^  Philadelphia^  is  desif^ed  to  afford  to  ladies  over  21 
years  of  age  an  opportunity  for  full  medical  instruction.  It  requires  of  its  candidates 
for  graduation  a  study  of  medicine  for  3  years,  2  of  which  years  must  have  been  under 
the  special  supervision  of  a  respectable  practitioner,  or  under  that  of  the  college  itself. 
The  examinations  may  be  after  a  plan  similar  to  tnat  sketched  above  in  connection 
with  the  medical  department  of  the  university.~( Annual  announcement,  1875-^6.) 

The  Hahnemann  Medical  College,  Philadelphia,  affords  instruction,  as  its  name  implies, 
in  the  principles  of  the  homoeopathic  school.  Its  obligatory  requirements  are  the  same 
with  those  of  the  principal  medical  schools  of  the  country,  but  it  recommends  a  three 
years'  graded  course,  embracing  in  the  first  year  the  philosophical,  in  the  second  the 
theoretical,  and  in  the  third  the  practical  studies  of  a  medical  course.  Students 
choosing  this  graded  course  are  required  to  pass  an  examination  in  the  studies  of  the 
first  class  before  they  can  be  admitted  to  the  second. — (Announcement  for  1875-'76.) 

DENTISTRY. 

The  PennepUania  College  of  Dental  Surgery^  Philadelphia,  has  a  faculty  of  6  professors, 
who  are  assisted  in  the  operative  and  mechanical  departments  by  2  demonstrators, 
with  assistants.  In  order  to  meet  the  increasing  demand  for  more  thorough  training, 
the  Acuity  have  added  a  spring  and  summer  session  to  that  of  the  fall  and  winter; 
attendance  on  the  former  to  be  neld  ai^  equivalent  for  any  private  instruction,  how- 
ever good,  but  not  to  be  considered  a  substitute  in  any  way  for  the  regular  winter 
'course.  The  candidate  for  graduation  must  be  21  years  of  age,  and  must  have  studied 
under  a  private  preceptor  at  least  2  years,  including  his  course  of  instruction  at  the 
college.--( Announcements  for  1875-^76  and  1876-77.) 

The  Philadelphia  Dental  College,  Philadelphia,  has  also  lengthened  its  lecture  season 
from  4  to  9  months,  embracing  spring,  fall,  and  winter  courses.  The  spring  and  fall 
courses  are  meant  to  be  introductory  to  the  winter  course,  or  supplementary  of  it, 
but  not  to  be  an  equivalent  for  it.  Conditions  of  ^aduation  essentially  the  same  as 
in  the  preceding  scliool.— (Announcement  for  1876-77.) 

PHARMACY. 

The  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy  imparts  instruction  in  chemistry,  materia 
medica,  botany,  and  the  theory  and  practice  of  pharmacy.  Candidates  for  graduation 
most  be  at  least  21 ;  must  have  attended  two  courses  of  each  series  of  lectures  delivered 
in  this  college,  or  one  in  this  and  one  in  some  other  respectable  college  of  pharmacy, 
the  last  one  in  this;  must  have  served  an  apprenticeship  of  at  least  4  years  with  a 
qualified  apothecary  ;  and  must  produce  a  neat  and  accurate  original  thesis,  in  their 
own  handwriting,  on  some  subject  assigned  them. — (Announcement  for  1876-77.) 

LAW. 

The  Law  Department  of  Lafayette  College,  Easton,  has  a  course  of  instruction  meant 
to  extend  over  2  years,  and  embracing  general  commentaries  on  municipal  law,  con- 
tracts, real  and  personal  property,  torts,  elements  of  pleading  and  evidence,  equity 
jurisprudence,  practice,  and  criminal  law.  Lectures  are  delivered  in  each  vear  on 
topics  illustrative  of  the  above  course  and  necessary  to  a  thorough  and  scientific  prep- 
antion  for  practice.  The  instruction  is  by  text  books  and  recitations,  supplemented 
by  lectures  and  oral  expositions,  with  moot  courts  each  week,  presided  over  by  a  mem- 
bo*  of  the  faculty.— ^College  catalogue  for  1875-76.) 

The  Law  Department  of  Sie  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  presents  a  two 
years'  course,  similar  to  that  above  given  and  extending  over  the  same  period  of  2 
years.  The  scholastic  year  embraces  8  continuous  months,  from  October  1  to  April  1. — 
(Betum  to  Bureau  of  Education  for  1876.) 
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SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

GIBARD  COLLEOB  FOR  ORPHA27S,  PHILADELPHIA. 

Tlie  Bixth  annoal  report  of  the  board  of  directors  of  city  tmsts,  covering  the  year 

1875,  hot  printed  in  1876,  showed  550  pupils  in  the  three  schools  composing  the  insti- 
tution fOT  the  former  year.  A  written  return  for  1876  gives  the  number  as  the  same, 
the  present  acoommodations  not  admitting  of  any  increase. 

An  appendix  presents  the  course  of  study  pursued  in  the  three  schools,  beeinnine 
with  the  lowest  elements,  and  running  up,  in  the  eight  years  and  six  months  devoted 
to  it,  into  the  various  higher  English  oranches,  with  French,  Spanish,  and  drawing. 

OTHER  ORPHAN  HOMES. 

In  21  homes  and  industrial  schools  for  orphan  children  throughout  the  State,  1,672 
popils  were  reported  in  1876  as  under  instruction  in  the  common  branches  of  an 
English  education,  with  industrial  training  in  many  instances  also. 

In  16  others,  mainly  for  the  orphans  of  soldiers  who  fell  in  the  civil  war,  2,798  chil- 
dren were  reported  as  being  also  under  kindred  training,  making  4,490,  exclu^ve  of 
those  in  Girard  College.~( Returns  to  Bureau  of  Education.) 

REFORM  SCHOOLS. 

In  the  Pennsylvania  Keform  School  at  Morganza,  and  the  colored  department  of  the 
House  of  Befuge,  Philadelphia,  there  are  reported  for  1876  a  total  of  345  children  under 
training,  228  in  the  former,  117  in  the  latter  in8titution.~(Retums  to  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation.) 

PENXSTLVANIA  IKSTTTUTIOX  FOR  THE  DEAF  A27D  DUMB,  PHILADELPHIA. 

The  new  buildings  of  this  noble  school,  noticed  in  the  Commissioner's  report  for  1875, 
bare  so  much  increased  its  accommodations,  that  for  the  first  time  in  many  years  its 
managers  have  been  able  to  offor  admission  to  all  applicants.  The  number  on  the  roll 
January  1, 1876,  was  297,  of  whom  163  were  males  and  134  females;  14  supported  by 
New  JerMy,  5  by  Delaware,  1  by  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  2  bv  scholarship  funds,  and 
8  by  parents  or  friends.    A  later  return  gives  352  as  the  whole  number  in  December, 

1876,  the  males  being  202  and  the  females  150.  The  number  of  professors  and  instructors 
at  the  latter  date  was  18,  one  being  a  semi-mute.  A  library  of  about  5,000  volumes 
is  an  aid  to  instruction.  Geography,  history,  arithmetic,  and  other  common  English 
bcanohes  are  taught,  and  there  is  some  apparatus  for  illustration  of  natural  philosophy, 
also  a  museum  containing  many  specimens  of  natural  history. 

The  value  of  grounds,  buildinffs.  and  apparatus  is  set  at  $500,000 ;  the  State  appro- 
priations from  ^nnsylvania  at  f63,963  for  maintenance  and  $25,000  towards  the  new 
buildings ;  from  New  Jersey,  at  $3,634 ;  from  Delaware,  $1,485.  Income  from  tuition 
ittMf  $6,319.  Expenditures:  for  maintenance,  $80,039;  for  new  buildings,  about 
$167,000.— (Boport  for  1^75  and  return  for  1876.) 

WEST  PEXNSYLVAJOA  INSTITUTION  FOR  EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

This  new  institution  for  the  unfortunate,  established  in  1876,  is  at  Turtle  Creek, 
Allegbeny  County,  not  far  from  Pittsburg.  It  reports  3  instructors,  1  of  them  a  semi- 
mato,  with  36  pupils,  of  whom  22  are  males  and  14  females.  Beading,  writing,  arith- 
metic, and  geography  are  the  branches  at  present  taught.  Agriculture  was  to  be  added 
in  the  spring  m  lo77.  The  buildings  and  grounds  are  rented.  The  State  appropria* 
rionfor  1876  was  $16,000:  the  income  from  tuition  fees,  $200.— (Circular  and  return 
lor  1876.) 

The  d^-mnte  day  school  at  Pittsburg,  hitherto  maintained  by  the  city,  has  been 
discontinued  since  the  establishment  of  this  institution,  and  appears  to  have  beea  ab- 
•orbed  into  it. — (Letter  accompanying  return.) 

PENNSYLVANIA  INSTITUTION  FOR  INSTRUCTION  OF  THE  BLIND. 

Established  in  1833  at  Philadelphia,  and  since  continued  there,  this  school  has  since 
its  opening  instructed  915  pupils,  and  reports  for  1876  a  total  of  207  pupils,  with  34  in- 
fitnietors  and  employ^,  of  whom  21  are  blind.  The  course  of  study  embraces  all  the 
branehes  of  a  good  English  education,  with  Latin,  pin-type  printing,  and  music  A 
fUxL  IS  in  agitation  for  imparting  a  considerable  part  of  &is  instruction  in  the  public. 
Mhools,  where  it  is  thought  that  the  blind  may  be  taught  with  little  more  trouble  than 
those  possessed  of  sight.  Music  is  taught  not  only  m  theory  and  by  the  notes,  but 
on  the  church  organ  and  the  piano.  The  art  of  tuning  and  repairing  pianos  is  i^so 
ittsoded  to.  The  industrial  occupations  engaged  in  are  broom,  brush,  mattress,  and 
Bat  making,  caning  of  chairs,  carpet  weaving,  knitting,  croclK^ing,  beadwork,  hand 
sod  machine  sewing.  The  products  of  these  occupations  for  1875  amoanted  to  $14,93^:^ 
for  the  moles  and  $o36  for  the  females  in  the  school. 
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f  the  pupilB  here,  as  at  the  iDstitution  for  the  deaf  and  di 
ix>m  the  States  of  New  Jersey  and  Delaware,  aud  are  provide' 
►ort  for  1875  and  return  for  1876.) 

:n8Vlvania  training  school  for  feeble-minded  cniLDi 

,  established  in  1871,  at  Media,  for  the  benefit  of  feeble-mi 
dless  or  entirely  dependent,  reported,  for  1876,  a  total  of  2! 
f  whom  136  were  males  aud  97  females.  The  branches  t 
of  a  common  school  education,  with  broom  and  mattress 
vmestio  duties.  Instructors,  11.  locome,  $57,551,  applicable 
►enditures,  |58,349.  For  a  new  building,  $10,000  have  been 
tture. — (Report  and  return  for  1876.) 

OBITUARY  RECORD. 

PROF.  GEORGE  ALLEN,  LL.  D. 

)man,long  professor  of  the  Greek  language  and  literature  i 
lylvania,  passed,  May  29. 1876,  into  the  other  world.  Hewaf 
^t  Milton,  Vermont,  and  trained  for  college  while  still  rest 
^er  of  high  standing  and  repute,  and  a  member  of  Congra 
ring  with  advanced  standing  the  University  of  Vermont  in 
due  course,  apparently,  in  1825,  and  began  studying  law  i 
1  Burlington.  But  in  May,  1826,  a  college  friend  who  nad  sti 
ilea  away  was  taken  sick,  and  induced  young  Allen  to  tak< 
n  of  the  term.  He  proved  so  successful  a  teacher  that  in  A 
Btees  of  the  university,  having  given  Professor  Torrey,  o 
ave  to  travel  in  Europe  for  18  months,  invited  the  young  g 
ial  chair  till  his  return.  This  was  done,  not  only  with  great 
Iso  great  improvement  of  his  own  already  fine  classical  acq 
a  immense  amount  of  reading  in  the  languages  beyond  the 
Ding  then  his  legal  studies,  he  prosecuted  them  for  some  tix 
plan  of  life  and  resolving  to  enter  the  ministry,  became  a 
iscopal  Institute^  at  Burlington,  studying  theology  under 
rdained  a  deacon  In  1834,  he  took  charge  of  a  church  in  8 
}hree  happy  years.  But  he  was  born  to  ne  a  teacher,  and  af 
le  against  his  destiny,  yielded,  and  became  professor  of 
ege,  Del.,  and  subsequently,  from  1845,  in  the  University 
3  continued  till  his  death,  securing  the  reputation  of  being  c 
he  classics  in  America.  In  1854  he  took  exclusive  charse 
language  and  literature,  his  adjunct  professor,  Mr.  JacKsc 

rom  long  reading,  with  the  choice  Greek  classics,  and  thoroi 
ifnl  and  harmonious  tongue,  he  infused  the  enthusiasm  he 
uctions,  and  enkindled  in  his  pupils  a  sympathetic  flame  b^ 
grenderin^^ — renderings  maae  still  more  delightful  byre 
nodem  writers,  drawn  from  or  meant  to  illustrate  the  anci< 
1 80  largely  in  the  study  and  the  class  room  that  the  world 
j^enial  gentleman  who  was  training  for  it  some  of  the  best  s 
8  students  well  appreciated  his  fine  teaching  and  enthusiai 
be  remembered  by  them  as  a  splendid  instructor  and  a  moc 
-(An  autobiographical  sketch  in  the  Pennsylvania  Monthly, 
rial  in  the  Philadelphia  Times,  May  30, 1876.) 

PROF.  M.  W.  JACOBUS,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 

n  Williams  Jacobus  was  bom  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  September  19 
sntage.  Ho  was  the  eldest  of  six  children,  and  had  the  best  e 
t  8  years  of  age  he  was  studying  Latin  and  Greek  in  I 
ader  the  charge  of  Abraham  Van  Doren  and  his  three  sons. 

0  the  academy  at  Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  where  he  became,  in  thi 
it  15  he  entered  the  sophomore  class  of  Princeton  College,  and 
mber  of  the  class,  earned  off  the  highest  honors  each  buoc< 
[>n  in  1834.  In  the  autumn  of  1835  he  entered  the  theologies 
id  here  developed  his  taste  for  exegetical  studies.  At  the  ei 
he  was  appointed  tutor  in  Hebrew,  as  assistant  to  Dr.  Jo 
nd  devotedbimself  to  the  study  of  Arabic  and  Syriac,  under 
Dr.  Isaac  ifordheimer. 

1  was  licensed  by  the  presbytery  of  New  Brunswick  to  prea 
utumn  of  the  same  year  was  ordained  and  installed  as  paste 
I  Church  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  where  he  labored  with  emine 
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In  the  fall  of  1850,  bis  health  baying  given  way,  he  laid  aside  his  work  and  spent  a 
year  in  foreign  travel,  passing  through  Europe,  Egypt,  Palestine,  and  Syria  as  far  as 
bamaecns.  Daring  his  absence  the  general  assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
elected  him  professor  of  Oriental  and  biblical  literature  in  the  Western  Theological 
Seminary,  Allegheny  City,  Pa.  He  entered  on  the  duties  of  this  professorship  early 
in  1852,  and  oontinned  in  the  active  discharge  of  them  till  his  death,  October  28, 1876, 
twenty-four  and  a  half  years. 

In  1862  Jefferson  College,  Pennsylvania,  made  him  a  doctor  of  divinity,  and  in  1867 
tbe  Coll^^  of  New  Jersey  added  to  this  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  From  1856  to  the  fall  of 
li^  he  held  the  pastorate  of  the  Central  Presbyterian  Churdi  of  Pittsburg,  visiting 
Europe  again  during  this  time,  in  1866,  and  serving  in  1869  as  moderator  of  the  general 


ably  of  the  Old  School  branch  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.    In  that  capacity 

be  had  the  pleasure  of  presiding  at  the  organization  of  the  reunited  assembly,  in 
Philadelphia,  in  1870.  The  following  year  he  was  appointed  b^  the  general  assembly 
ctjTTcsponding  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  board  of  snstentation,  and  held  the  office 
till  May,  1874.  In  October,  1874,  he  went  to  Southern  California  for  improvement  of 
bis  health,  retnming  to  his  duties  in  the  seminary  in  September,  1875,  with  freshened 
strength.  Bnt  long  years  of  laborious  study  had  told  on  him,  as  it  usually  does,  and 
at  the  date  above  indicated  the  tasked  brain  avenged  itself,  and  he  broke  down  and 
passed  off  suddenly. 

The  chief  publications  of  Dr.  Jacobus  were  his  commentaries  on  the  sacred  Scriptures. 
''Notes  on  the  New  Testament/'  extending  through  tbe  Gospels  and  the  Acts,  were 
pnblkhed  with  a  "  Catechetical  Question  Book,"  .from  1848  to  1859,  and  were  repub- 
lished in  Edinburg,  Scotland,  in  1862.  **  Notes  on  Genesis"  followed,  in  1864-^65,  and 
**  Notee  on  Exodus,  from  Egypt  to  Sinai,"  iijL  1874.  Besides  these  he  was  the  author  of 
many  articles  in  the  Princeton  Review  and  the  American  Presbyterian  Review,  with 
published  sermons,  tracts,  and  articles  in  newspapers.— (Letter  from  Prof.  A.  A;  Hodge, 
D.D.) 

LIST  OF  SCHOOL  OFFICIALS  IN  PENNSYLVANIA. 


Hon.  J.  P.  WiCKSBSHAM,  StaU  mtperintendsnt  cfpubHe  inatrueHon,  Harriiburg. 
[Term,  1876-'e0  1 

Hon.  Hknrt  Houck,  Jhrst  deputy  State  superintmident,  Harritiburg. 
,  Mcond  deputy  State  euperintendent,  HarrUbuirff. 

CITT  BUPERINTEKDINTS. 

[Term,  three  years  from  Jane  4, 1875.] 


City. 


SnperiDtendent. 


Post-office. 


Salary. 


AOeglMfiy.. 
Allsniowii.. 
AttooB*.... 
Csfboodate. 
ChMCer..... 
CttauDbU... 

owy 

imam, 

Erie 

HiRiabarff . 
Hsdeloor.. 
Hj4ePark. 
Lo«kHaT«n 
HMilTflle.. 
5ev  Castle. 
XsntetowB. 
PittslNnv... 
PMtSTille... 

BcQaioo  ... 
^fcMsiiJuah 
ItenriZle..., 
WBHi 


John  DstIs 

B.K.Baehrle 

D.S.  Keith 

Matthew  G.  Neary 

A.Bobiiiette 

B.  a.  Ames 

V.G.  Curtis 

W.  W.  Cottlngham 

H.  8.  Jones 

Daniels.  Boms 

AP.  Snpplee 

Jeremiah  £.  Hawker. . . . 

/JohnRobb 

Samnel  P.  Bates 

M.Oants , 

Joseph  K.  Ootwals 

George  J.  Lackey 

Benjamin  F.  Patterson . 

Tliomas  Severn 

Joseph  Boney , 

G.  W.  Bartch , 

Henry  C.  Bosley 

Samael  Transeaa 

William  H.SbeUey.... 


Allegheny  City 

Allen  town 

Altoona 

Carbondale  .... 

Chester 

Colombia 

Corry 

Easton 

Erie 

Harrisborg .... 

Hazleton 

Hyde  Park 

Lock  Haven... 

Meadville 

Newcastle 

Norristown.... 

Pittsborg 

PottsviUe 

Reading 

Soranton 

Shenandoah  ... 

Titosville 

Williamsport.. 
York 


178 
54 
38 
19 
31 
19 
SO 
39 
76 
70 
81 
35 
24 
83 
85 
38 

487 
55 

188 
45 
19 
84 
55 
36 


•3,600 
1,350 
1,000 
300 
1,500 
1,400 
8,000 
1,700 
8,800 
1,500 
1,800 
300 
900 
1,500 
1.300 
1,500 
3.000 
1,800 
1,800 
8,000 
1.500 
1.800 
1,800 
1.800 
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List  of  school  officials  in  Pennsylvania — Con  tinned. 

COUXTT  SUPEBIKTBKDEN-TS. 

[Term,  three  yean  from  Jane  4, 1875.] 


County. 


Adftuis 

Allegheny.. 
AiTDBtrong  . 

Beaver 

Bedford 

Berks 

Blair 

Bradford  ... 

Bucks 

Bntler 

Camhria 

Cameron.... 

Carbon 

Centre 

Chester 

Clarion 

Clearfield... 

Clinton 

Columbia... 
Crawford . . . 
Cumberland 

Dauphin 

Delaware... 

Elk 

Erie 

Fayette 

Forest 

Franklin  ... 

Fulton 

Greene 

Huntingdon 

Indiana 

Jeflferson  ... 

Juniata 

Lancaster 
Lawrence, 
Lebanon 
Lengh 
Luzerne 
L 

ifoKean 
Mercer 
MifElin 
Monroe 
Montgomery. 
Montour 


Northampton 

Northumberland. . 

Perry, 

Pike 

Potter 

Schuylkill 

Snyder , 

Somerset 

SnlliYan , 

Susquehanna ..... 

Tioga , 

Union 

Venango 

Warren , 

Washington 

Wayne , 

WestmoreUuid ... 

Wyoming 

York , 


Superintendent. 


Aaron  Sheely 

James  Dickson 

A.D.Glenn 

Benjamin  Franklin  . 

J.W.Hughes 

Samuel  Baer 

John  H.  Stephens... 
Austin  A.  Keeney .. 
W.  W.Woodruflf  ... 
J.  B.  Matthews 

HartmanBerg 

N.H.Schenck 

R.  F.  Hofford 

Henry  Meyer 

Hiram  F.  Pierce 

A.  J.  Davis 

J.  A.  Gregory 

Martin  W.Herr.... 
William  H.  Snyder  . 
James  C.  Graham... 

D.  E.Kast 

D.  H.£.LaP.08s.... 
James  W.Baker.... 
George  R.  Dixon.... 
C.  C.Taylor 


William  H.  Cooke 

H.  S.  Brockway 

Samuel  H.  Eaby 

H.  H.  Woodal 

Andrew  F.  Silvens 

R.M.  McNeal 

Samuel  Wolf 

G.A.  Bloee 

J.  M.  Garman 

B.  F.  Shaub 

Wniiam  N.  Aiken 

William  B.  Bodenhom. 

James  O.  Knanas 

William  A.  Campbell.. 

Thomas  F.  Gahan 

W.H.Curtis 

J.  M.  Dight 

William  €.  Gardner 

B.  F.Morey 

AbelRambo 

William  Henry 


Benjamin  F.  Baesley.. 
H.  H.  Bartholomew.. 

Sitae  Wright 

John  Layton 

J.W.Allen 

Jesse  Newlin , 

William  Noetling..... 

J.  B.  Whipkey , 

Edwin  A.  Strong  . — 
William  C.Tilden.... 
Miss  Sarah  R.  Lewis.. 

A.  S.  Burrows 

S.  H.Prather 

N.  R.  Thompson , 

A.  J.  Bnffington 

D.O.Allen , 

James  Silliman 

Charles  M.  Lee 

William  H.Kaia , 


Poetoffioe. 


Gettysburg- 

Allegheny  City 

Kittanning 

New  Brighton 

Everett 

Kutztown 

Martinaburg 

Towanda 

Kewtown 

Whitestown 

Ebensburg 

Emporium 

Lehighton 

Rebersburg 

Westchester 

Rimersbnrg 

Clearfield 

Salona 

Orangeville 

Mea^lle 

Mechanicsbnrg 

Hummelstown 

Media 

Ridgway 

Waterford 

Uniontown 

Tionesta 

Green  Castle 

M'Connellsbnrg 

Waynesburg 

Three  Spriugs 

Indiana 

Hamilton 

Mifflin 

Lancaster 

New  Castle 

Ann  ville 

AUentown 

Shickshinny 

Montoursville 

Smethport 

Sandy  Lake 

Belleville 

Strondsbnrg 

Trappe 

Pottsgrove,  (Northumber- 
land County.) 

Mount  Bethel 

Elyabnrg  

Mfllerstown 

Dingman's  Ferry 

Coudersport 

Port  Carbon 

Selinegrove 

Berlin * 

Doshore .«. 

Montrose 

Weetfleld 

Mi£BinbuTg 

Franklin 

Sugar  OroTe 

Washingtoa 

Prompton 

RniTsDale 

Simth  Baton 

York 
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RHODE     ISL.AND. 

SUMMARY  OF  STATISTICS. 


1874-^75. 

1875-76. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

POPULATION  AND  ATIENDANCE. 

Children  of  school  age,  (&-15  inclusive) . 
Eoiolled  in  public  scliools  ............ 

53,316 

38,554 

30,102 

26,163 

4,600 

3,306 

2,256 

195 
861 

1,056 

822 

192 

$85  18 

46  17 

436 
301 
737 
178 
39 
12^ 
12,360,017 

70,402 
614,383 
22.093 
10,286 
44,633 

39,328 

30,516 

27,021 

3,179 

2,395 

1,585 

211 

869 

1,080 

861 

150 

$81  49 

46  73 

466 

291 

757 

180 

28 

13 

$2,456,674 

71,535 
568,872 
20,033 
10,341 
63,335 

774 
414 
858 

Ayenige  nomber  belonging ............ 

Average  attendance .................. 

HoTolDient  in  eveninfir  sobools. ........ 

1  421 

Avfinufe nomber belomriniF ...... ...... 

911 

ATeTAfiTd  attendance .................. 

671 

TBACIIERS. 

Men  teachinji; - 

16 

8 

24 

39 

Women  t'Caching 

Total  teachers 

Necessary  to  supply  the  schools 

Teacbeia  in  eveninir  schools  ...... .... 

42 

Averaee  monthlv  nav  of  men ......... 

$3  69 

Average  monthly  pay  of  women 

SCHOOLS. 

Graded  schools 

056 
30 

Uoffraded schools  .................... 

10 

Total  namber  of  schools . 

20 
2 

Average  length  of  schools  in  days 

Kamber of  evenini? schools  ........... 

11 

Average  length  of  these  in  weeks 

Valoe  of  school  property 

1  evening 
$96,657 

1,133 

INCOME  AND  BXFENDITURB. 

Prom  State  tax 

From  local  taix 

$45,511 
2,060 

From nermanent  fnnd...... .......... 

From  ntlwn*  ftifuln 

55 

18,702 

From  other  souroes 

Total 

761,797 

734,116 

27,681 

EscpentUtures. 

Sites,  baildings,  and  fhrniture 

Libraries  and  apparatus 

1274,326 

1,509 

11,681 

383,284 

77,059 

16,784 

$206,588 

2,075 

11,788 

407,564 

65,720 

16,732 

$67,738 

$566 

107 

24,280 

Sftlariee  of  superintendents 

Salaries  of  teacben 

^AeeTlanm>ns 

11, 339 

ETeoing  sohoola 

1,052 

Total 

764,643 

709,467 

.    55,176 

PER  CAPITA  EXPENDITURE  — 

Of  school  population • 

$9  37 
12  96 
19  09 

250,376 

$9  49 
12  86 

18  72 

244,325 

$0  12 

Of  pupils  enrolled.... •...••. 

$0  10 

37 

SCHOOL  FUND. 

Available  school  fund 

6,051 

(Beyorifbr  1875-76  of  Hod.  Thomas  6.  Stockwell,  State  commissioner  of  public  schools, 
P^  53-69,  and  special  reports  to  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  1874-75  and 
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HISTORICAL  SKETCH  OF  THE  STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

AUTHORITIES. 

Bancroft's  History  of  the  United  States,  vol.  1,  page  379 ;  Barnard's  Comn 
and  Pablic  Instruction,  1873 ;  History  of  Rhode  Island  Institute  of  Instru( 
W.  Stone,  1874,  and  Journal  of  the  institute ;  History  of  Public  Inatructioi 
Island  from  1836  to  1876,  compiled  and  edited  by  Hon.  Thomas  B.  Stock  well, 
missioner  of  public  schools,  1876 ;  Rhode  Island  School  Laws  of  various  dati 

OMGINATION  OP  FREE  SCHOOLS. 

Entered  in  1636  by  Roger  Williams  and  his  fellow  advocates  for  absolnt 
freedom,  it  was  long  before  Rhode  Island,  with  its  scattered  colonists,  hw 
government,  or  centres  of  population  sufficient  for  the  support  of  any  true  sch 
Sixty-five  years  passed  after  Williams's  entrance  before  the  number  of  tl 
exclusive  of  remaining  Indians,  reached  10,000;  and  almost  one  hundred  bef< 
showed  17,935.  As  many  of  these  were  mere  adventurers  and  many  more  v 
entiously  opposed  to  any  State  control  of  education,  no  general  law  for  the 
ment  of  tree  schools  seems  to  have  been  even  thought  of  till  1790>'98.  Indivi 
took  measures  to  secure  for  all  or  for  a  portion  of  their  youth  either  a  free  or 
education — Newport  in  1640,  Providence  in  1663,  Barrington  in  1673,  Bristo 
but  a  system  for  the  State  remained  to  be  projected.  Strangely  enough  tht 
then  came  not  from  the  leading  citizens  striving  to  lift  up  others  toward  t 
nor  from  the  people  generally  asking  aid  to  raise  their  children  to  a  higher 
their  own,  but  from  a  man  of  humble  origin  and  very  slender  training,  who 
give  to  others  the  educational  advantages  of  which  he  keenly  felt  the  need, 
was  Mr.  John  Howland,  bom  in  Newport,  and  trained  to  be  a  barber  and  1 
in  Providence.  Of  clear  intelligence,  sound  judgment,  and  persistent  wi 
notwithstanding  his  origin,  one  of  the  bom  leaders  of  mankind.  Uniting  ^^ 
in  1789  in  the  formation  of  the  Mechanics  and  Manufacturers'  Association,  I 
he  says  himself  that  when  he  and  his  fellow  members  came  together  they  b 
sible  of  their  deficiencies^  There  were  papers  to  be  written  and  records  1 
that  few  of  them  were  competent  to  undertake.  Talking  of  this  among  them 
.  question  came  whether  their  children  ought  not  be  given  better  advantages 
tion.  Of  course,  the  answer  was  thev  ought  to  have  them ;  and  when  tne 
which  these  advantages  could  be  obtained  arose  for  consideration,  nothii 
plainer  than  that  it  must  be  through  practically  free  schools,  opened  to  all  the 
the  State  through  the  united  action  of  the  legislature  and  tne  people.  For  si 
it  was  resolved  that  they  should  agitate,  and  Mr.  Howland  soon  became  chic 
He  wrote  a  memorial  to  the  legislature  in  favor  of  free  schools,  secured  the  a 
it  by  the  association,  had  it  presented  to  the  general  assembly  in  1799,  anc 
exertion  of  his  utmost  influence  with  the  members  and  the  people  had  the  hs 
welcoming,  in  February.  1800,  '^An  act  to  establish  free  schools."  This  act,  r 
for  that  period,  provided  for  dividing  every  town  into  school  districts ;  for  ec 
in  each  of  these,  and  maintaining  annually  one  or  more  free  schools  for  the  i 
of  all  the  white  inhabitants  between  the  ages  of  6  and  20  years  in  reading,  w 
common  arithmetic  |  for  continuing  such  schools  through  terms  sufficient  tc 
pupils  a  fair  indoctnnation  in  these  elements:  and  for  meeting  the  expense 
allowance  of  20  per  cent,  of  the  State  taxes  collected  from  each  town,  with  a 
vision  for  whatever  remaining  cost  might  be  incurred; 

Providence  immediately  took  steps  &r  establishing  the  schools  provided  f 
or  built  4  school-houses,  engaged  for  each  a  master  at  $500,  and  an  usher  at  $i 
salary,  and  on  the  last  Monday  of  October,  1800,  opened  tliem  to  her  schola 
lation.  Thus  free  schools  were  originated,  and  were  directly  so  abundantl; 
that  soon  a  fifth  had  to  be  added  to  the  four  first  opened.  From  that  time  or 
been  a  growth  and  an  expansion,  Providence  never  failing  to  maintain  h< 
which  had  grown  to  51  in  1876,  with  a  total  enrolment  of  13,240  pupils. 

STATE  RETROGRESSION. 

Thengh  the  chief  city  of  the  State  thus  accepted  the  first  school  law,  it  pr 
beyond  the  public  sentiment  of  other  towns,  and  as  there  was  then  no  officer 
to  the  people  its  provisions,  meet  objections  to  them,  and  show  the  advanta 
they  would  bring,  an  ignorant  opposition  from  the  smaller  towns  so  far  prev 
the  previously  friendly  legislature  that  the  law  wasi  repealed  in  1803,  as  resi 
State  generall]^.  Providence  being  excepted  at  her  own  request.  Things  else 
back  into  their  old  order,  and  the  discouraged  friends  of  a  fr«e  education  f( 
pie  had  to  depend  again,  for  twenty-five  years  longer,  on  private  schools,  p 
schools,  the  free  schools  of  benevolent  societies,  and  Sunday  schools,  which  at 
were  for  imparting  to  the  poor  the  elements  of  education  not  obtainable  by 
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iag  the  week.  The  proprietary  schools  were  the  nearest  approach  of  all  these  to  pub- 
lic schools,  being  the  frait  of  associations  among  friends  and  neighbors  who  taxed 
themselvee  Toluntarily  for  the  purchase  of  a  lot.  the  erection  of  a  sohool-honse,  the  sup- 
port of  teachers,  and  the  other  expenses  of  a  scnool,  and  then  had  a  right  in  the  prop- 
erty and  to  school  privileges  in  proportion  to  the  amounts  contributed. 

RBYIVAL  OF  FBEE  SCHOOLS. 

From  1820  up  to  1827,  there  were  signs  of  a  ffradually  growing  discontent  with  the 
paucity  of  educational  advantages.  The  legislature,  in  1820,  called  for  information 
from  the  towns  with  reference  to  public  scnools,  and  could  only  get  the  statement 
tiiat  there  were  none  except  in  Providence  and  to  a  very  slight  extent  in  Newport. 
In  1821  it  appointed  at  its  February  session  a  committee  to  prepare  and  report  a  bill 
establishlDg  free  schools.  The  committee  dallied  with  the  subject  for  a  year,  and  noth- 
ing eame  of  it.  But,  as  Newport  desired  to  educate  her  poorer  population,  liberty  was 
girea  her  in  June,  1825,  to  raise  a  tax  of  (800  i*  for  educating  the  white  children  of  the 
town  not  otherwise  provided  with  the  means  of  education.''  In  May  of  the  same  year 
an  act  for  raising  a  school  fund  for  the  State  by  lotteries  was  received  and  referred  to 
the  next  session,  in  which,  happily,  it  died.  All  these  things  showed  a  growing  sense 
of  the  need  of  legislative  action  in  favor  of  free  schools,  and  in  1827  this  was  strength- 
ened by  memories  from  several  towns  respectfully  calling  for  such  action.  Accord- 
ingly, a  bill  for  the  establishment  of  a  school  system  was  introduced,  appropriating 
$10,000  yearly  from  the  State  funds  for  free  schools ;  allowing  towns  to  supplement  their 
portion  of  this  sum  by  an  annual  tax  agreed  on  at  the  town  meeting,  and  requiring 
them  at  this  meeting  to  appoint  a  school  committee  of  5  to  21  persons,  vmo  should  make 
rules  and  regulations  for  the  schools,  appoint  the  teachers  for  them,  visit  them  every  3 
months,  and  generally  superintend  ^em,  reporting  to  the  town  meeting  every  year. 
Only  2  members  seem  to  have  opposed  the  bill,  and  under  the  earnest  advocacy  of  Mr. 
Joseph  L.  Tillinghast  of  Providence,  Mr.  Dixon  of  Westerly,  and  Mr.  Potter  of  South 
Kingston,  it  passed  the  house  at  the  January  session  of  1828,  met  with  a  favorable  recep- 
tion in  the  senate,  and  became  a  law. 

From  that  time  free  schools  have  been  the  rule  throughout  the  State,*  and  within 
little  more  than  5  years  from  the  passage  of  the  law  a  committee  appointed  to  make 
ioqoiry  as  to  the  results  was  able  to  report  323  public  schools  in  operation  for  sessions 
of  3  months  to  a  year,  employing  375  teachers,  and  instructing  17,034  pupils ;  while 
118  private  school  teachers  had  under  them  3,403  pupils  in  schools  which,  the  commit- 
tee said,  were  substantially  continuations  of  the  pablic  schools  by  individual  subscrip- 
tiono. 

MODIFICATIONS  AND  IMPROVEMENTS. 

Free  schools  being  thus  once  more  established,  all  that  was  needed  was  to  make 
them  ae  respectable  and  good  as  circumstances  would  permit.  Attempts  in  this  direo- 
tion  sometimes  proved  failures,  sometimes  were  real  advances  on  what  went  before. 

Of  the  former  class  was  a  change  in  the  mode  of  distribution  of  the  school  money  of 
the  Stftte,  which  prevailed  from  1832  to  1845,  and  which,  instead  of  going  on  the  first 
plain  basis  of  the  number  of  inhabitants  under  the  age  of  16,  went  on  the  complex 
one  of  the  number  of  white  children  in  a  town  under  15  years  of  age,  the  number  of 
colored  children  under  10  years,  and  five-fourteenths  of  all  between  the  ages  of  10  and 
24,  excepting  Narragansett  Indians. 

Of  the  latter  clasdnave  been :  (1)  An  increase  of  the  State  appropriation  to  its  schools 
from  the  $10,000  annually  of  the  law  of  1828,  to  $25,000  by  a  law  of  1839,  to  $50,000  by 
a  law  of  1854,  and  to  $90,000  in  the  general  statutes  of  1872.  (2)  The  appointment  of  a 
State  school  agent  in  1843  to  visit  and  inspect  the  public  scnools,  with  a  view  to  the 
improvement  of  their  management  and  methods,  and  the  raising  of  this  agent  to  the 
eomnuasionership  of  public  schools  in  1845,  with  a  continuation  of  the  office  of  com- 
miadoner  till  now.  (3)  A  provision,  also  in  1845,  for  advanced  instruction  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  where  circuoistances  colied  for  it.  (4)  A  like  provision,  at  the  same  date, 
&r  the  formation  of  public  school  libriaries  accessible  to  all  the  inhabitants  in  any  town, 
as  well  as  to  the  teachers  and  papils  in  the  schools.  (5)  The  establishment,  in  1854,  of 
a  State  normal  schoolt  to  succeed  two  previous  euterprises  in  that  direction :  first,  a 
aocxnal  department  in  Brown  University,  established  in  1850,  and  next,  a  private  normal 
i^ool  set  up  in  1852,  in  Providence,  under  the  same  instructor  as  the  former,  with 
(6)- -     '     ~ •     - 


6)  The  institution,  in  1870,  of  a  State  board  of  education,  to  aid  the  State 
enmmimioner  with  its  counsels,  and  to  have  a  general  sapervision  and  control  of  all 

*Ik  is  ttud  intentionally  that  they  haye  been  the  role,  not  that  they  have  been  nniversal,  for, 
^Magli  called  free  In  the  law  and  meant  to  be  each,  it  appears  trom  Mr.  Potter's  reports  that  in  many 
tiltmUmnM  the  State  and  town  appropriations  were  insufficient,  and  that  oonseqaently  rates  were 
Isrfad  BBtll  a  oomparatively  late  jperiod.— (See  p.  81  of  Education  in  Rhode  Island.) 

tlEhis  Mdioql  was  abolished  under  a  mistaken  impulse  of  eeonomy  in  1865,  but  was  restored  through 
iha  laiiwee  of  Mr.  Bicknell  in  1671,  and  has  done  a  good  work  in  preparing  improved  teachers  for  the 
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State  schools,  electing  also  annnally  the  State  commissioner.  (7)  The  ezten 
levised  law  of  1872,  of  the  term  of  school  committees  from  1  year  to  3,  with 
for  the  chan^ng  of  one-third  of  them  each  year.  (8)  The  arrangement,  in  th 
for  the  election  of  a  school  saperintendent  hy  each  town,  or,  failing  this, 
pointment  of  one  by  the  school  committee.  (9)  The  requirement  from  the  i 
ojffloers  of  reports  as  to  the  schools  committed  to  their  care ;  by  the  law  of 
secretary  6f  the  commonwealth,  and  by  those  of  1845  and  1872,  to  the  State  i 
missioner.  (10)  The  encouragement  of  teachers'  institutes,  provided  for  in 
1645,  and  aided  with  $500  annually  from  the  State  by  the  revised  one  of  187 

Besides  these  legal  advances  and  improvements,  there  have  been  some  c< 
Toluntary  action,  prominent  among  wnich  was,  first,  the  great  influence  i 
the  meetings  and  papers  of  the  Rhode  Island  Institute  of  Instruction  fix>m 
the  kindred  and  aiding  influence  of  three  successive  excellent  school  Jour 
Ding  with  1845  and  continued  tiU  the  close  of  1874. 

There  is  no  institution  for  special  instruction  belonging  to  the  State.  T 
dumb  and  the  blind  who  need  instruction  are  cared  for  by  t^e  State  in  ins 
Hartford,  Conn.,  and  Boston,  Mass.  A  reform  school  for  boys  is  sustained 
of  Providence. 

The  agricultural  and  mechanical  coUege  of  the  State  forms  the  scientific  < 
of  Brown  University,  Providence. 

SUPERVISION. 

The  State  has  been  happy  in  its  chief  school  officers.  At  least  four  of  ther 
men  of  much  more  than  common  mark.  Mr.  Henry  Barnard — since  Dr.  B 
first  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  —  brought  to  his  work  of  i 
Sffent,  1843-^45,  and  to  that  of  State  commissioner  of  public  schools,  1845- 
eSucational  experience  and  information,  and  a  great  power  of  influencing  t 
men.  The  Hon.  Elisha  R.  Potter,  who  succeeded  him,  1849-'54,  was  a  law; 
culture  and  ability,  and  was  thus  able  substantially  to  settle  for  Rhode 
much  vexed  question  of  religion  in  the  schools,  with  which  other  States 
often  greatly  agitated.  Their  successors,  of  whom  two  achieved  also  a  Is 
tation,  while  all  are  well  known  as  honorable  men,  have  been  Rev.  Ro 
1854-^57 ;  John  Kingsbury,  (long  president  of  the  Rhode  Island  Institute, 
Dr.  Joshua  B.  Chapin.  1859^'61 ;  Henry  Rousmiere,  1861-^63 ;  Dr.  Chapin  agai 
Thomas  W.  Bicknell,  1869-'75 ;  Thomas  B.  StockweU,  1875-76. 


lENT. 


ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION. 

IMPROVEMENT  IN  METHODS  OF  TEACHING. 

The  commissioner  thinks  that  the  character  of  the  work  performed  in 
in  1875-76  has  been  unequaled  in  the  past :  that  the  schools  were  neve 
ffressive  a  condition  as  at  present ;  and  that  me  nature  and  extent  of  the  w 
them  was  never  so  satisfactory. 

Certain  points  are  especially  mentioned  in  which  improvement  has  been  mi 
them  are  the  character  and  style  of  reading  in  the  schools.  Reading  is 
of  a  study  on  the  part  of  both  teacher  and  pupil,  and  thus  it  is  changiad  i 
pastime  or  mechanical  performance  into  an  exercise  productive  of  a  ge 
nre.  The  various  exercises  which  have  been  given  by  distinguished  eloc 
the  sessions  of  the  State  Teachers'  Institute  have  awakened  a  very  genen 
among  the  teachers,  and  they  are  beginning  to  realize  the  extent  of  this  ii( 
before.  Reading  as  the  expression  of  thought  is  now  the  objective  poi 
pupil's  mind  is  directed  to  that  end. 

Geography  is  another  study  in  which  a  few  years  have  made  great  cha 
mode  of  instruction.  Map  drawing  is  now  regarded  as  the  best  test  of 
knowledge  of  locality,  of  relative  position,  and  of  general  form.  Moreover,  i 
consider^  necessary  for  a  child  to  know  the  geography  of  the  easten 
with  the  same  minuteness  as  the  western,  and  the  questions  of  relative 
significance  are  allowed  to  determine  what  shall  be  taken  and  what  left. 

Another  step  in  advance  is  seen  in  the  manner  of  teaching  grammar.  C 
a  science  is  giving  way  to  language  as  an  art.  Attention  is  more  general 
the  mixed  schools  and  those  of  the  intermediate  and  lower  grammar  grade 
•f  expression  than  to  the  science  of  construction.  Pupils  are  taught  how  i 
they  wish  rather  than  why  it  should  be  said  thus,  the  latter  work  being 
time  when  their  minds  shall  be  better  fitted  to  discuss  such  questions.— (Rej; 
commissioner,  1875-'76,  pp.  63-67.) 

FINANCES. 

The  financial  exhibit  for  the  year  is  considered  quite  satisfactory.  The 
expenditures  is  mainly  in  incidentals  and  in  sites  and  buildings.  There 
fewer  new  buildings  erected  than  for  a  number  of  years ;  but,  as  several  of 
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ProTideDoe,  the  total  coet  is  swelled  to  qaite  an  amount.  Even  there,  however,  the 
cost  of  a  bnildiog  for  a  graded  grammar  school  is  reduced  more  than  one-half,  while  in 
other  parts  of  the  State  there  has  been  a  disposition  to  pnt  off  expenditures  of  this  kind 
to  a  more  oonvenient  day.  The  increase  in  the  oost  of  instmction  is  due,  first,  to  the 
greater  length  of  the  school  year ;  second,  to  the  ^ater  permanence  of  teachers, 
who  ^t>m  that  canse  have  in  some  cases  received  a  slight  increase  of  pay ;  and,  third, 
to  the  establishment  of  a  larger  number  of  graded  schools,  making  necessary  a  greater 
number  of  teachers.— (State  report,  ISTS-^G,  pp.  81-83.) 

EVENING   SCHOOLS. 

The  decrease  in  attendance  at  evening  schools  would  have  been  much  less  had  it  not 
been  for  fires  at  Woonsocket,  by  which  the  day  schools  were  compelled  to  occupy 
quarters  usually  devoted  to  the  evening  schools.  And  yet  there  is  not  that  degree  of 
inteiest  throughout  the  State  in  this  branch  of  the  work  which  its  importance  de- 
msuds.  While  in  many  towns  evening  schools  have  so  far  won  their  way  as  to  obtain 
leoognition  and  to  become  an  integral  part  of  the  system,  in  other  communities  (and 
•ome  of  them  the  most  populous  and  important  ones)  they  are  turned  off  without  the 
slightest  consideration.  Throughout  the  State  there  has  been  a  decrease  of  24  such 
•efioolB  within  two  years. — (State  report,  1875-76,  pp.  83, 84,  and  statistical  returns.) 

FSEB  PUBUO  LIBRARIES. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  act  in  relation  to  free  public  libraries,  giving  them  State  aid 
under  soeh  rules  and  regulations  as  the  board  of  education  should  prescribe,  a  great 
iddition  has  been  made  to  the  available  means  of  diffusing  usefhl  knowledge  among 
aH  olasses.  Daring  the  past  year  8  libraries  have  received  State  aid,  4  of  them  to  the 
amount  oi  $125  each,  and  the  remaining  4  only  $50  each.  The  maximum  amount  of 
aid  from  the  State  for  any  one  library  during  any  one  year  has  been  fixed  at  $125.— 
(State  report,  1875-^6,  pp.  17, 18.) 

NEED  FOR  AN  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL. 

Several  towns  have  taken  the  proper  steps,  under  the  State  law,  to  enact  a  suitable 
traant  ordinance,  but  in  each  case  they  have  met  the  insuperable  obstacle  of  a  lack  of 
any  properplace  for  the  reception  and  training  of  their  truants.  The  law,  then,  can 
be  of  no  effect  until  the  State  shall  establish  for  their  use  an  industrial  school  such  as 
it  provides  they  shall  be  sent  to.  This  school,  says  the  commissioner,  should  be  a  home 
ht  the  children,  formative  rather  than  reformative,  in  which  life  shall  be  made  to  cor- 
respond, as  flEur  as  circumstances  will  admiL  to  the  home  life  of  the  average  child.  The 
aim  of  the  school  should  be,  first,  to  provide  each  pupil  with  a  good  elementary  edu- 
cation; and,  secondly,  to  equip  him  with  the  means  of  acquiring  a  livelihood.  The 
indostrial  element,  ciiould  be  a  recognized  part  of  the  instruction  of  the  school,  and  the 
objective  feature  of  the  labor  the  acquisition  by  the  pupil  of  exact  knowledge  of  a 
trade  rather  than  the  profitableness  of  his  work  to  the  institution. 

The  subject  of  class  inatmction  in  actual  labor  in  the  various  trades  and  branches  of 
Implied  art  is  in  its  infancy.  What  is  feasible  and  what  is  not  is  a  question  to  be  set- 
tled only  by  trial.  The  general  problem  has  had  very  great  light  tnrown  upon  it  by 
^  exhibition  at  the  Centennial  of  the  work  of  the  technical  schools  of  Russia.  Thes^ 
•^K)o]8  daim  that  instruction  can  be  ffiven  bv  the  class  system  in  the  different  depart- 
ments of  the  mechanic  arts.  If  this  be  so,  the  great  question  is  settled,  and  it  only 
remains  to  decide  what  trade  or  trades  will  be  most  suitable,  all  the  circumstances 
and  conditions  being  taken  into  account. — (State  report,  1675-^6,  pp.  100-105.) 

ILUTERACT  AND  ITS  CURE. 

The  people  are  being  aroused  to  at  least  a  partial  appreciation  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  question  involved  In  the  figures  of  the  late  census.  Out  of  a  population  of  205,101 
of  toe  age  of  10  years  and  over,  there  are  24,168  who  are  unable  to  write  their  own 
names,  while  of  tiliis  number  only  7,941  are  able  to  read  at  all ;  that  is,  one  person  in 
eYery  8.48  of  the  population  cannot  write  his  name^  and  one  in  every  13.84  can  neither 
read  nor  write.  Moreover,  while  the  population  has  increased  about  40  per  cent.,  illiter- 
ates have  increased  over  63  per  cent. ;  and  out  of  a  school  population  of  53,316,  who 
ahoold  all  be  accounted  for  at  some  school,  at, least  8,000,  (or  one  in  dvery  6.5,)  and 
probably  more,  are  not  in  attendance  upon  any  school,  either  public  pr  private^  or  sub- 
)eet  to  any  instruction,  but  are,  most  of  them,  employed  in  various  manufiusturing 
establishments.  More  than  82.5  per  cent,  of  this  illiteracy  and  this  labor  of  children 
in  shops,  it  is  estimated,  is  furnished  by  the  French-Canadian  and  Irish  elements  of 
thenopnlation. 

This  condition  of  affairs,  it  is  believed,  results  chiefly  from  the  fi^st  that  Rhode  Island 
ia  the  only  State  in  New  England  that  does  not  make  the  attempt  at  least  to  enforce 
the  educational  rights  of  mmors.  Practically  an  asylum  is  here  offered  to  every  mer- 
eenary  parent  who  is  willing  to  barter  the  precious  opportunities  of  his  children's  ear- 
lier years  for  a  few  paltry  dollars.    On  either  side  stand  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts 
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>  their  citizens,  "  Ton  cannot  place  yoar  children  at  work  nnlees  yoi 
least  12  weeks  of  schooling  f  while  Rhode  Island  virhially  says,  * 
}e  your  children  at  work  as  early  and  keep  them  at  it  as  long  as  tb 
least  labor.''  Tme,  a  law  has  been  in  existence  in  the  State  for  m 
'bidding  the  employment  in  any  manufacturing  establishment  of  m: 
of  age  and  of  all  under  15  unless  they  shall  have  attended  school  f( 
3  months  the  previous  year,  and  imposing  a  fine  of  |20  on  all  em] 
who  shall  knowingly  and  wilfully  violate  the  law.  Being  in  advai 
ment,  this  law  has  been  practically  a  dead  letter.  To  make  it  el 
ents  are  required :  (1)  The  words  '*  knowingly  and  wilfully"  must 
e  their  effect  is  to  render  conviction  almost  impossible ;  and  (2)  son 
OQUst  be  clothed  with  the  power  and  the  duty  of  making  such  regc 
hall  disclose  all  cases  of  infringement  and  of  instituting  the  nec< 
s  to  secure  compliance.  With  these  changes  in  the  law,  the  cc 
that  the  amount  of  absenteeism  may  be  so  diminished  as  to  ren< 


nay  be 
5^6,] 


linction  possible. — (State  report,  1875-76,  pp.  92-99.) 
CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEBiS. 

NEWPORT. 

9. — A  school  committee  of  12  members  elected  for  terms  of  3  years, 
i  year,  and  a  city  superintendent  appointed  by  the  school  committee 
ioa.— ropnlation  of  the  city,  14,028;  children,  (5-16  years  of  age,] 
in  public  schools  of  children  under  6  years,  93 ;  between  6  and  16 } 
years,  195  ;  total  enrolment,  2,116.  Estimated  enrolment  in.privat 
hools,  656.  Average  daily  attendance  in  public  schools,  inciudi 
1,802.  Number  of  teachers,  51.  Salaries  of  teachers,  $400  to  $3,5C 
of  days  the  schools  were  taught,  195.  Estimated  value  of  proper 
urposes,  (203,406.  Expenditures  for  school  purposes,  $63,675. 
k$, — Gradation  in  every  department,  from  the  subprimary  to  the  i 
Rogers  High  School,  now  prevails.  Scholars  of  the  graduating  d 
9sed  through  every  grade  dv  required  examination*  The  teachers  1 
rder  prevails  in  the  schools  than  in  previous  years;  but  few  case 
iscipline,  and  only  two  cases  of  expulsion  have  occurred. 
venuig  school,  on  Clarke  street,  in  point  of  Interest,  was  more  bu< 
r  than  during  an^  previous  one.  The  school  is  graded,  the  several  d 
rimary,  intermediate,  grammar,  and  book-keeping.  The  school  ope 
nd  closed  with  214  on  the  roll.  The  other  evening  school  does  i 
number  enrolled,  but  those  who  were  interested  in  Teaming  were  v 
dance. 

lowers  High  School  continuee  to  attract  the  attention  of  persons  a 
hip,  whose  lives  have  been  devoted  to  literature  and  science.  T 
kly.  encouraging  its  methods,  recognizing  the  necessity  of  such  an 
n  Knowledge,  placing  it  beside  similar  schools  of  our'  own  and  fo 
ith  most  favorable  comparison.  Classical  and  scientific  studies  are  ] 
1  as  a  basis  of  education,  but  equal  thoroughness  is  required  in  Fren( 
>hilosophy,  political  economy,  English  literature,  composition,  d 
If  music,  &c.,  while  reviews  in  previous  school  work  covering  the  n 
the  school  are  of  frequent  occurrence.  The  number  of  pupils  enn 
b.  more  than  that  of  the  previous  year.  Half  the  members  of  the 
d  been  in  special  courses. — (State  report,  1875-76,  appendix,  pp.  33 

0  Bureau  of  Education.) 

PROVIDENCB. 

8, —  A  school  committee  of  6  from  each  of  the  10  wards,  elected  i 

1  one-third  going  out  of  office  each  year,  and  a  city  superintendent 
ed  by  the  coftimittee. 

Ho8,^  Population  of  the  city,  over  100,000 ;  children  of  school  age,  1 
of  pupils  registered  during  the  first  5  months  of  the  school  year  w 
[39  were  received  into  the  high  school,  3,286  into  11  grammar  school 
mediate  schools,  and  5,263  into  36  primaries.  During  the  latter 
430  pupils  were  registered.  Of  these,  394  were  received  into  the 
to  the  11  grammar  schools,  2,686  into  32  intermediate  schools,  and  ( 
ss.    Whole  number  enrolled  m  public  schools,  13,240 ;  in  private  an 

rX».— The  school  committee  report  that  the  gradation  and  olassifio 
have  now  been  brought  very  near  perfection.  The  subject  of  the  v< 
)ol  buildings  is  receiving  carefiil  attention,  there  being  several  ii 
ilated  as  to  be  dangerous  places  of  confinement.  Vacation  schools 
luring  the  summer,  and  did  a  good  work.  The  7  evening  schools 
«sful  operation  during  the  winter  had  an  enrolment  of  2,110  pn 
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ftTcnge  attendance  of  970.  The  course  of  instmction  in  the  high  school  comprises  3 
depai^nents,  the  chissical,  English  and  scientific,  and  girls'  department^OReport  of 
Moool  committee,  ISTS-'Te,  Daniel  Leach,  saperintendent.  and  return  to  Barean  of 
Education.) 

TRAINING  OP  TEACHERS. 

STATE  NOBBCAL  SCHOOL. 

The  ohject  of  this  school  is  to  enable  those  who  are  to  teach  to  prepare  for  their  work. 
A  two  years'  course  of  study  has  been  prescribed  by  the  board  of  education.  Gradu- 
ates of  high  schools  usually  finish  the  course  in  less  than  two  years.  All  candidates 
for  graduation  must  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in  writing  in  the  prescribed  studies. 
As  advanced  course  in  Latin,  Greek,  French,  German,  mathematics,  and  natural  science 
has  been  authorized.— (Circular  for  1876.) 

The  year  1875-^6  was  one  of  marked  success  in  work,  both  in  the  thoroughness  of 
the  instruction  given  and  in  the  earnestness  of  the  pupils.  More  was  accomplished  in 
some  departments  than  during  any  preceding  year.  It  has  been  the  main  aim  to  secure 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  studies  ordinarily  pursued  in  the  common  schools  and  skill 
in  teaching  such  studies  according  to  the  natural  method.  During  the  past  year,  more 
than  ever  before,  instruction  has  been  given  in  those  branches  which  are  of  great  value 
in  themselves,  mad  which  directly  aid  in  the  acquisition  of  the  ordinary  common  school 
branches.  The  instruction  in  elementary  drawing  was  more  complete  and  satisfactory 
than  ever  before,  and  the  lessons  upon  plants  were  much  more  extensive  and  thorough. 

The  standard  of  admission  has  not  oeen  materially  changed,  but  the  requirements 
for  graduation  have  been  increased,  so  that  now  the  normal  diploma  means  much  more 
than  formerly,  and  as  much  as  that  of  any  similar  school  in  the  country,  l^umber  of 
pupils  in  attendance,  144.  Of  these,  13  had  previously  taught. — (State  commissioner's 
report,  1875-76,  pp.  26,  39.) 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PxfBUC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

During  the  past  year  the  attention  of  the  people  has  been  called  in  various  ways  to 
the  subject  of  the  so  called  **  higher  education  '*  and  *'  high  schools."  Such  schools 
have  been  the  target  for  many  attacks,  both  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  unable  to 
avail  themselves  of  their  advantages,  and  of  those  who,  though  able,  choose  other  means 
of  giving  to  their  children  the  proffered  culture.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  with 
all  the  agitation  of  the  subject,  there  has  been  a  steady  growth  in  the  right  direction 
throoghout  the  State.  The  number  of  towns  where  the  opportunities  for  securing  this 
broader  education  are  more  or  less  completely  provided  is  cpnstantlv  increasing.  The 
means  by  which  these  results  are  accomplished  are  varied,  being  determined  largely 
by  dreumstances.  In  some  places  it  is  by  the  wise  addition  of  certain  studies  to  the 
eorriculum  already  existing,  while  in  others  a  new  grade  is  formed.  In  general,  it  is 
believed,  there  is  a  growing  disposition  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  the  interests  of 
the  schools  in  chaive  to  render  tbem  better  fitted  to  produce  truly  educated  men  and 
women  than  th^  have  proved  heretofore. 

The  number  of  towns  which  this  year  report  high  schools,  or  schools  of  an  equal 
g;tade,  dther  public  or  private,  is  14.  They  are  Providence,  Newport,  Bristol,  fiar- 
rioffton,  East  Greenwich,  East  Providence,  Hopkinton,  Lincoln,  New  Shoreham,  Paw- 
tookety  Scitnate,  Warren.  Westerlv,  and  Woonsocket.  At  the  last  named  place  a  new 
and  beautiful  building  for  the  high  and  grammar  schools  was  erected  in  1876.  The 
hi^  school  here  has  3  courses,  one  called  the  collegiate,  intended  to  fit  pupils  for  col- 
lege ;  another  called  English  and  classical,  embracing  some  French  and  Latin :  and  a 
•eientific  course,  wholly  English.  At  Providence  there  is  a  classical  course,  an  English 
and  soientiflc,  and  a  girls'  department,  which  embraces  Latin.  In  the  Rogers  High 
Sdiool,  Newport,  there  is  a  general  course  of  4  years,  apparently  the  same  for  all  in  the 
first  year^  but  with  classical  and  scientific  divisions  in  the  3  succeeding  years. 

8totiBtic8  as  to  enrolment  and  attendance  in  the  high  schools  are  greatly  lacking. — 
(State  report,  pp.  8^91. 145,  and  city  report  of  Providence  for  1875-76,  with  first  report 
of  Rogers  High  SchooL) 

PRIVATB  SBCONDART  SCHOOLS. 

In  4  schools  for  girls,  and  3  for  both  sexes,  outside  of  the  public  school  system,  there 
have  been  reported  to  this  Bureau  358  pupils,  under  44  teachers.  Of  these.  107  are  in 
dsMcal  atudies,  109  in  modern  languages,  and  14  preparing  for  a  classical  course  in 
college.  Drawing  is  taught  in  4  of  these  schools,  vocal  music  in  6,  and  instrumental 
mnsio  in  5.  A  chemical  toboratory  is  reported  by  1,  philosophical  apparatus  by  2,  and 
libraries  of  500  to  3,000  volumes  by  aU,  the  number  of  volumes  aggregating  8,400.— 
(Returns  for  1876.)  -^  o 

PRBPARATORT  SCHOOLS. 

Five  preparatory  schools  report  a  total  of  44  teachers  and  253  pupils.  Of  the  pupils. 
217  were  preparing  for  classical  courses,  and  36  for  scientific.    Four  report  chemical 
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laboratories  and  apparatus  for  the  illostratioii  of  natural  philosopby ; 
nasium,  and  4  have  libraries  of  from  500  to  2,500  volumes,  and  aggregaiii 

BUSINESS  COLLEGES. 

Three  business  colleges  report  a  total  of  19  teachers  and  666  students, 
pupils  were  studying  phonography  and  5  telegraphy.  The  common  Engl 
penmanship,  and  boolc-keeping  were  taught  in  all;  banking  and  comoier 
and  life  insurance,  phonography,  and  telegraphy  in  1.  Two  report  librari 
3,000  volumes. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

BROWN  UNIVERSITY. 

Besides  the  classical,  philosophical,  and  special  courses,  departments 
science  have  been  established  for  the  benefit  of  students  who  wish  to  p 
selves  for  such  pursuits  as  reouire  especially  the  knowledge  of  mathen 
physical  science  and  their  applications  to  the  industrial  arts. 

The  course  for  the  degree  of  A.  B.  will  hereafter  be  somewhat  modified,  i 
the  student  a  wider  selection  of  studies.  There  are  3  parallel  courses  o 
of  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Ph.  B.,  each  extending  through  a  perio< 
Two  of  these  include  classical  studies ;  the  third  omits  them  and  substit 
amount  of  scientific  studies. 

Among  the  various  forms  of  aid  offered  to  students  there  are  about  100 
the  capital  of  60  of  them  being  of  $1,000  each.  There  is  also  a  fund  of  so] 
$8,000  which  was  given  to  the  university  by  two  of  its  friends.  The  incc 
applied,  either  by  loan  or  by  gift,  to  the  assistance  of  deserving  young  n 
means.*-(Catalogue,  1876-*77.) 

SCIENTIFIC  instruction; 

BROWN  UNIVERSITY. 

The  national  grant  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  ai 
to  Brown  University,  and  the  fund  of  $50,^  which  has  accrued  from  thj 
agreement  on  the  part  of  the  university  devoted  to  the  education  of  schi 
the  rate  of  $100  a  year,  to  the  extent  of  the  entire  annual  income.  App 
these  scholarships  are  made^  on  the  nomination  of  the  general  assembly 
emor  and  secretary  of  state  in  conjunction  with  the  president  of  the  unii 

The  instruction  in  agriculture  embraces  zoologv  and  comparative  an 
trated  by  specimens  from  the  museum  of  natoral  history,  with  field  e: 
practical  instruction  in  obtaining  and  preserving  specimens  and  in  taxid< 
versity  catalogue,  1876-^77.) 

Brown  University  provides  also  a  regular  course  in  civil  en^neerin 
The  first  year  is  mainly  preparatory.  Students  desiring  admission  to  tl 
sutjected  to  an  examination  on  the  same  amount  of  mathematics  as  i 
candidates  entering  for  a  degree. 

Besides  the  above,  there  is  a  course  in  chemistry  as  applied  to  the  ari 
first  analytical  chemistry  and  then  its  practical  applications.— (Catalogue 
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SPECIAL  mSTEUCTION. 

PROYIDENCB  BBFORM  SCHOOL. 

This  is  an  inatitation  under  monioipal  management  for  the  literary,  moral,  and  in- 
doftrial  training  of  children  who  need  restraint  and  reformation'as  well  as  instraction. 
The  number  of  inmates  at  the  dose  of  1876  was  218,  of  whom  182  were  boys  and  36 
girls.    Dnrins  the  year  120  were  committed  and  134  discharged. 

The  school  hoars  are  from  5  to  7,  morning  and  evening,  and  the  stndies  are  reading, 
writing,  spellingj,  arithmetic,  geography,  and  history. 

In  the  indostnal  department  the  boys  are  tanght  cane  seating  and  the  girls  sewing, 
and  abont  one-eighth  of  the  annual  expense  of  the  institution  is  paid  by  the  work  done. 

There  is  a  library  of  about  2,000  volumes,  with  an  increase  of  some  50  volumes  a 
year.  About  75  per  cent,  of  those  discharged  are  believed  to  have  become  useful  mem- 
bers of  the  community.— (Report  for  1875  and  return  for  1876.) 

EDUCATIONAL  CONTENTIONS. 

RHODE  ISLAND  INSTITUTB  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Rhode  Island  Institute  of  Instruction  was  held  at  Provi- 
deooe  January  13, 14, 15,  1876.  On  the  morning  of  the  13th  the  city  schools  and  the 
State  normal  school  were  thrown  open  for  the  insnection  of  teachers  and  friends  of 
education  frx>m  abroad,  affording  an  unusually  good  opportunity  for  observation  and 
examination  of  methods  and  results. 

P^^eis  were  read  and  addresses  delivered  by  Prof.  J.  L.  Dinman,  of  Brown  Univer- 
sity, on  ''Spanish  artists;"  by  Mrs.  Biaria  T.  Richards,  on  "Milton:''  by  President 
Chadboume,  of  Williams,  on  "The  school  room  and  the  world:''  by  David  W.  Hoyt, 
president  of  the  institute,  congratulatory ;  b^  Hon.  T.  B.  Stookwell,  commissioner  of 
public  schools,  on  ''The  Centennial;"  by  William  A.  Mo  wry,  of  Providence,  insisting 
that  tiie  schools  should  teach  the  principles  of  our  Government  and  the  duties  of  Amer- 
ican oitixenship ;  by  Rev.  C.  J.  White,  of  Woonsocket,  on  "  The  better  education  of  the 
miBseo,  and  how  to  secure  it ; "  and  by  J.  Milton  Hall,  of  Providence,  on  "  What  should 
be  ttMAi  in  geography."  Brief  addresses  were  also  delivered  by  his  excellency  Gov- 
ernor Eippitt,  his  honor  Mayor  Doyle  of  Providence.  Rev.  C.  J.  White  of  Woonsocket, 
Hon.  N.  van  Slyok,  Rev.  H.  W.  Ru^,  president  of  the  Providence  school  committee, 
mad  by  Hon.  T.  B.  Stockwell,  commissioner  of  public  schools. 

Governor  Lippitt  said  that  the  education  of  the  masses  is  necessary  to  the  safety  of 
the  nation,  ana  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  prosperity  of  the  countiv ;  and  that  every 
boy  and  sfrl  should  have  the  means  of  a  good  common  school  education,  and  he  further 
expressea  himself  as  in  favor  of  the  enactment  of  a  compulsory  school  law. 

The  papers  and  addresses  were  followed  generally  by  interesting  discussions,  and 
tiie  exercises  were  varied  by  singing  and  the  reading  of  selections.  In  the  primaiy 
department  exercises  were  given  in  object  teaohiuff,  and  in  methods  of  teaching  read- 
ing, arithmetic,  and  other  studies,  all  of  them  conducted  by  women. 

This  session  of  the  institute  was  the  largest,  best  attended,  and  most  interesting  one 
ever  held  in  the  State. — (New-England  Journal  of  Education,  January  23  and  29, 1876.) 

MXETENOS  OF  SCHOOL  SUPBRINTENDSNTS.      . 

The  r^^ular  quarterly  meetings  of  the  town  superintendents  of  public  schools  were 
held  in  «lanuary,  March,  June,  and  September,  1876,  at  the  office  of  the  State  commis- 
•iooer  of  public  schools.  Providence.  Some  of  the  questions  discussed  at  these  meet- 
inn  related  to  language  and  grammar,  the  indispensable  qualifications  of  a  teacher, 
what  can  be  done  ror  the  moral  and  religious  condition  of  our  common  schools,  and 
what  means  can  be  adopted  to  secure  a  better  observance  of  the  laws  of  this  State 
relating  to  the  employment  and  schooling  of  children. — (New-England  Journal  of  Edu- 
cation £>r  January  15,  June  24,  March  25,  and  September  16, 1876.) 

LIST  OP  SCHOOL  OFFICIALS  IN  RHODE  ISLAND. 

Hon.  Thomas  B*  Stockwbll,  eommistioner  qf  public  $ekooli,  Providgnce, 

STATS  BOABD  OP  BDDCATIOM  AND  TBUSTBEfl  OF  BTATB  NORMAL  BCHOOL. 


Kmmeu 


Term  expires. 


PostH>ffloe. 


His  exoeUenoy  Henry  Lippitt,  gOTernor,  ex  ofBcio,  president. . 

H«iir7T.SiMon,]ieatenant-govemor,  ex  officio 

Sttmuel  H.  Ccote 

TboouM  H.  Clarke 

CfaATles  H.  Fisher,  H.  D 

Ser.George  LLocke 

Bar.  Daniel  Leach 

SnaK.  Parker 

Tlf****—  &  Stookwell,  otnnmiseioner  of  poblio  •chools,  ex  officio 
•eereCary. 


Jane,  1879  . 
Jone,lS79.. 
Jane,  1878.. 
Jane,  1878  . 
Jane,  1877. 
tFone,  1877. . 


ProTldenoe. 

Little  Compton. 

Weeteriy. 

Newport 

North  Scitnate. 

Bristol 

ProTidenoei 

Sammit 

ProTldenoe. 
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List  of  school  officialt  in  Bhode  Island — Continued. 

SUPlRraTENDEKTB  OF  SCHOOLS. 
{Term,1876-*77.] 


Town. 


Saperintendent. 


Post-ofBoe. 


Providence 

Newport 

Barrmgton 

Bristol 

BarrUlTiUe , 

Charlestown 

Coventry.........! 

Cranston 

CnmberUmd 

East  Greenwich . . . 
East  Providence . . . 

Exeter 

Foster 

Olocester 

Hopkinton 

Jamestown , 

Johnston 

Lincoln 

Little  Compton . . . , 

Mlddletown 

New  Shoreham . . . , 
North  Kingstown. 
North  Providence, 
North  Smlthfield.. 

Pawtnoket 

Portsmoath , 

Richmond 

doitoate , 

Bonth  Kingstown  . 

Smithfleld 

Tiverton 

Warwick 

Warren 

Westerly 

West  Grreenwich '. , 
Woonsocket 


Rev.  Daniel  Leach 

Thomas  H.  Clarke , 

Isaac  F.  Cady 

Bobert  S.  Andrews 

Dr.  Bmce 

William  F.  Tncker 

£.KParker 

James  W.  Bollock , 

Francis  S.  Weeks 

PelegjGr.  Kenyon 

Bev.lL  H.  Paine 

Bobert  B.  Richmond  . . . . . 

Richard  G.  Stone 

Rev.  Mowry  Phillips 

Rev.  &  a  Grlswold 

WUliam  H.  Gardner 

William  A^PbiUips 

Rev.  James  H.  Lyon  .... 

Isaac  B.  Cowen,  M.  D 

John  Gould 

Giles  H.  Peabody 

Daniel  G.Allen 

WUUam  W.Wright 

Rev.  Stephen  PfaillipB. . . 

Andrew  Jencks 

C^rge  Manchester 

Rev.  Gilbert  TiUinghast 
William  H.Bowen,M.D 

Asel  Noyes 

Saranel  W.Famum 

John  F.Chase 

John  F.  Brown 

Rev.  S.  K  Dexter 

David  Smith 

Charles  F.  Carpenter 

Rev.C.J.White 


Providence 

Newport 

Barnngton  Centre — 

Bristol 

Barrillville 

Shannock  Mills 

Summit 

Cranston 

Woonsocket 

East  Greenwich 

Watchemoket 

Wyoming 

Foster  Centre 

Harmony 

Hopkinton 

Jamestown 

Ohieyville 

Central  Falls 

Little  Compton 

Newport 

New  Shoreham 

East  Greenwich 

Centredale 

Woonsocket 

Pawtnoket 

Newport 


Robklan( 
Kingston 
GeorgiaviUe 
Fall  River, 

NaUck 

Warren 

Westerly ... 

Summit 

Woonsocket 


*  Per  diem  and  expenses. 
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SOUTH   CAROLiIHrA. 

8UMMAEY  OF  STATISTICS. 


1874-75. 


1875-76. 


Increase. 


Decrease. 


SCHOOL  POPULATION  A^^)  ATTENDANCB. 


White  yonth,  (6-16)... 
Colored  youth,  (6-16)  , 


Total  of  school  age  , 

Whites  attending  school  . . 
Colored  attending  school. . 


Total  number  attending 

TEACHERS  AND  THEIR  PAT. 

Teachers:  men,  1,773;  women,  1,082. 
Teachers:  men,  1,914;  women,  1,154. 

White  teachers 

Colored  teachers 

ATerage  monthly  pay  of  men 

Ayerage  monthly  pay  of  women 


SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 


School  districts 

Public  schools 

Average  length  of  school  in  days . . . . 

Pablie  school-houses 

Erected  during  the  year 

Valiiation  of  school-houses,  (about) . 

INCOMIE  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

BeceiptB. 


State  school  appropriation 

Poll  tax .:.... 

Local  or  school  district  taxes- 
Peabody  educational  ftind  * . . . 
Odiar  sources • 


Total 


Expenditures. 


For  teachers' salaries 

For  building  and  repairing  school-houses. 
For  other  purposes 


85,566 
153,698 


85,678 
152,293 


112 


239,264 


237,971 


47,001 
63,415 


52,283 
70,802 


5,282 
7,387 


110,416 


2,855 


123,085 


12,669 


1,876 

979 

$31  64 

29  21 


428 
2,580 

100 
2,347 

118 
$313,290 


1240,000 

63,443 

130,721 


55.378 


3,068 
1,981 
1,087 
$30  40 
28  86 


427 

2,776 

90 

2,465 

118 

$326,063 


$202,662 

62,2.50 

146,494 

•3,850 

42,004 


213 
105 

108 


196 


118 
'$12*773 


$15,773 
3,850 


489,542 


457,260 


$369,685 
15,863 
40,915 


$377,920 
17,506 
28,445 


$8,235 
1,643 


Total 


426,463      423,871 


1,40S 


1,293 


$1  '24 
35 


1 

'io 


$37,338 
1,193 


13,374 


31,282 


$12,470 


2,592 


*  9o  appropriation  from  that  ftmd  appears  to  have  been  made  for  1874-'75.  The  flgnrea  In  the  Pea- 
Mdy  rennt  for  1878  indioate  an  allowance  for  the  year  of  $5,000  to  this  State,  bnt  all  may  not  have 
been  paid  over  at  the  date  of  this  report. 

(Beports  for  1874-75  and  1875-76  of  Hon.  J.  K.  Jillson,  State  superintendent  of  edu- 
cation, pp.  5-12,  with  return  for  1874-75.) 
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nCAL  SKETCH  OF  THE  STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEI 

AUTHORmXS. 

OD  Schools  and  Poblio  InstmotioD,  1873 ;  Cooper's  Stati 
..  342-346, 389-396 ;  vol.  5,  pp.  639-641 ;  McCord's  contin 
pp.  50, 197, 225-229, 378, 529-530 ;  CoDstitution  of  1868  ; 
1870. 

COLONIAL  BEGINNINGS. 

8th  of  April,  1710,  '*An  act  for  the  founding  and  ere 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Sonth  Carolina"  was  passed  by 
it  provided  for  a  board  of  commissioners  to  carry  it  into  ( 
>rporate  with  perpetaal  snccession,  and  with  power  to  h 
y  grant  for  sach  a  school,  or  purchase  them,  at  their  die 
liency  of  the  several  masters  and  teachers;"  to  bnild  n 
veiling  hooses,  and  oatbaildinffs ;  to  appoint  a  mast 
r  and  teacher  of  grammar  and  other  the  arts  and  s< 
ool  for  the  province  of  South  Carolina;"  to  prescribe 
)  power  to  visit  and  inspect  it,  redressing  all  disorders,  ai 
due  cause,  any  one  employed  in  it.  An  usher  might  be 
If  the  commissioners  thought  fit,  and  a  fit  person  to  U 
irchants*  accounts.  All  gifts  and  levies  formerly  besi 
[  for  the  province  were  by  the  act  given  to  the  school  t 
lands  and  buildings  secured  for  it,  were  to  ^  toward  il 
12,  this  act  was  repealed,  and  another,  makmg  essentii 
tme  addition^  ones,  was  passed,  locating  the  school  ai 
oaster  to  it,  but  giving  the  commissioners  power  to  i 
isors,  with  only  the  limitations  that  they  must  be  me 
d,  competent  to  teach  Latin  and  Greek,  and  to  instruct 
ion  as  professed  in  the  church  of  which  they  must 
ing  within  seven  years  £20  toward  the  founding  of  th< 
lominate  a  pupil  to  be  '^  taught  free"  In  it  for  the  space 
id  evenr  additional  £20  up  to  £400  carried  with  it  th 
iktion  of  having  the  use  of  the  lands  and  buildings,  ai 
the  master  was  to  teach  freely  and  without  any  max 
over  and  above  the  free  scholars  on  the  £20  basis,  ai 
ding  twelve,  to  be  nominated  and  appointed  by  the  oc 
)yond  the  free  ones  thus  provided  for  the  master  was  to 
arent  or  guardian. 

the  commissioners  might  appoint  an  usher  at  a  salai 
ihiUings  per  annum  additional  out  of  the  master's  £4  : 
have  to  teach.  A  teacher  of  writing,  arithmetic,  and 
>,  but  with  the  addition  that  he  must  also  be  able  to  i 
ind  other  mathematical  branches.  He,  too,  was  to 
nal  fees  for  each  pay  scholar  taught,  these  risingMlMo 
lotion,  from  30  shillings  to  £6  a  year. 
Qcouragement  to  general  education,  the  same  act  ai 
public  treasury  of  £10  annually  toward  the  support  o 
ettled  in  any  parish  of  the  province,  and  approved  by 
r  with  £12  towards  the  building  of  a  school>house.  O 
>1b  similar  to  the  above,  but  probably  of  smaller  propon 
)lished. 

EARLY  STATE  FREE  SCHOOLS. 

•ecember,  1811,  the  general  assembly  of  the  State  enaot< 
assage  of  the  act  there  should  be  established  in  each  el< 
aber  of  free  schools  equal  to  the  number  of  members  w 
to  send  to  the  house  of  representatives  in  the  State  lej 
ols  were  to  be  always  taught  the  primary  elements  of  L 
uithmetio,  with  such  other  brancaes  of  education  as  si 
ted. 

he  State  was  to  be  entitled  to  send  child  or  children,  w 
school  in  the  district  where  he  or  she  might  reside,  i 
f  on  account  of  tuition.  But  where  more  children  she 
uld  be  accommodated  in  a  school,  preference  was  alwa] 
3d  the  children  of  indigent  parents, 
of  each  of  these  free  schools  $300  annually  was  to  be  p 
other  sufficient  funds  should  be  by  law  provided.  F( 
re  to  be  appointed  by  the  legislature  from  3  to  13  con 
rict,  to  continue  in  office  for  3  years  or  till  their  sucoesi 
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appointed.  The  commissioners  were  to  designate  each  school  hy  name  or  number,  and 
to  give  their  orders  for  the  public  money  according  to  such  designation ;  were  to  keep 
them  open  for  an  annual  session  of  12  months  if  possible ;  if  not,  for  as  louff  a  session 
as  the  funds  allowed  them  would  permit ;  might  make  them  peripatetic  if  circum- 
stances should  require  it ;  and  might  unite  them  with  any  already  established  schools 
within  their  district,  if  that  would  better  promote  the  purposes  of  the  act  An  annual 
report  respecting  them  was  to  be  made  to  the  legislature. 

In  1815,  $317 fOOO  were  appropriated  for  the  support  of  these  free  schools,  and  commis- 
sioners were  authorized  to  draw  on  unexpended  balances,  an  authority  renewed  in  1816. 
But  in  1819  this  liberty  was  restricted  to  such  as  should  have  made  returns  to  the 
legislature  according  to  law.  Still  further  guards  were  added  in  the  years  1822  and 
1^3,  when  a  fine  of  $50  was  imposed  on  all  members  of  boards  of  commissioners 
who  should  fail  to  make  returns,  while  they  were  also  made  liable,  individually  and 
ooUectively,  for  any  sums  of  money  not  accounted  for  in  their  returns.  In  the  same 
yeu*  $37,000  again  appear  as  appropriated  to  free  schools,  with  authority  to  draw  on 
unexpended  balimoes ;  but  finidly  such  balances  were  ordered  to  be  retained  in  the 
State  treasury  if  not  drawn  upon  within  two  years  ftom  the  time  of  appropriation. 
December  19, 1835,  commissioners  who  should  refuse  to  serve  were  ordered  to  be  fined 
$20  for  such  refusal,  and  any  who  should  neglect  to  meet  their  fellow  commissioners 
withoot  sufficient  reason  or  excuse  were  to  be  fined  $5  for  each  offence,  such  fines  in 
all  cases  to  go  to  the  free  schools  of  their  districts.  At  the  same  date  a  division  of  their 
duties  was  provided  for,  one  commissioner  being  given  the  superintendence  of  a  school 
division  in  his  district  or  parish,  with  $20  to  $^  penalty  for  neglect  of  duty  or  abuse 
of  powers,  the  same  penalty  being  imposed  on  each  member  of  a  board  that  should  as 
a  board  neglect  the  duties  imposed  on  it  by  the  State.  They  were  also  at  this  time 
forbidden  to  appoint  teachers  without  such  examination  as  snould  give  assuranct)  of 
their  qualification.  And  each  board  was  directed  to  appoint  3  trustees  for  each  school 
in  its  district  or  parish,  snch  trustees  to  aid  the  commissioner  in  supervision  of  the 
aehool  and  to  recommend  applicants  for  admission. 

These  enactments  in  their  succession  plainly  show  that  the  State  was  among  the 
earliest  to  establish  really  firee  schools,  that  she  was  ready  to  do  her  duty  as  to  the 
support  of  them,  and  that  she  meant  to  have  the  officers  whom  she  appointed  for  the 
i  at  them  do  their  duty  also  in  the  premises.    The  amount  which  appears  to  have 


been  appropriated  for  them  shows,  however,  that  not  more  than  123  of  them  could  have 
existed  unless  other  than  State  funds  were  allotted  to  their  maintenance,  while  concur- 
rent statements  from  various  quarters  make  it  pretty  sure  that  they  were  few,  and 
that  their  influence  on  the  white  population,  for  whom  alone  they  were  intended, 
was  comparatively  circumscribed.  This  probably  was  due  in  some  degree  to  the  lar^e* 
neaa  of  the  estates  in  all  the  low  country  and  to  the  consequent  sparseness  of  the  white 
pop«ilation  there ;  in  some  degree  also  to  the  fact  that  family  schools  on  the  planta- 
tions could  be  generally  afforded  by  the  planters,  and  were  hence  generally  kept  and 
made  quite  good.  But  the  main  reason  seems  to  have  /been  that  the  fact  of  the  free 
schools  having  primary  reference  to  the  education  of  the  poor  kept  others  very  much 
firom  entering  them,  and  confined  them  largely  to  the  whites  of  lower  class. 

STEPS  TOWARD  A  BETTBB  SYSTEM. 

In  1843,  and  again  in  1846,  and  subsequently,  Mr.  Henry  Barnard,  of  Connecticnt 
at  the  request  of  Qovemor  Allston  and  others,  set  forth  a  scheme  for  public  schools 
avowedly  open  to  all  classes,  and  meant  for  the  children  both  of  rich  and  poor,  haviug 
all  the  recommendations  of  good  school-honses,  classified  studies,  and  intelligent  and 
eonatant  supervision.  The  scheme  was  received  with  favor  by  the  gentlemen  to  whom 
it  was  addressed,  but  was  too  far  in  advance  of  public  feeling  at  that  time  for  adoption 
by  the  State  at  large.  Under  the  lead,  however,  of  Hon.  C.  C.  Memminger  and  Jef- 
ferson Bennett,  two  large  minded  citizens  of  Charleston,  a  public  school  on  this  basis 
was  opened  in  that  citv  July  4, 1856,  was  followed  by  another  of  higher  grade,  and 
this  by  a  normal  school  for  female  teachers  for  the  State.  These  schools,  by  their 
pleasant  buildings,  excellent  equipment,  classified  arrangement,  and  skilful  instruc- 
tion under  teachers  brought  in  from  the  North,  were  fast  revolutionizing  public  senti- 
ment in  South  Carolina  when  the  fires  of  another  revolution  burst  upon  the  State,  De- 
cember, 1860,  and  for  the  time  swept  schools  and  school  laws  quite  away. 

POST  BELLUM  SCHOOIJB  FOR  ALL. 

When  the  fliimes  of  war  had  been  extinguished,  and  the  reception  of  the  Southern 
States  again  into  the  Union  was  proposed,  a  system  of  free  education  for  all  children, 
not  only  rich  and  poor,  but  also  white  and  black,  was  made  an  indispensable  prerequi- 
site. I^uth  Carolina  accepted  the  condition,  and  in  her  constitution  of  1868  directed 
that  the  general  assembly  should  as  soon  as  practicable  provide  for  a  liberal  and 
uniform  system  of  free  public  schools  throughout  the  State,  making  provision  also  for 
the  division  of  the  Slate  into  suitable  school  districts,  one  or  more  schools  to  be  kept 
opMi  at  least  si^  months  in  each  year  in  every  school  district.    The  supervision  of  th 
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schools  was  directed  to  be  given  to  a  State  snperiDtendent  of  edQcation,  t 
by  the  qoalified  voters  of  the*  State,  and  to  a  school  commissioDer  to  be  chosei 
bv  the  people  in  each  oonnty,  these  oonnty  commissioners  to  oonstitate  a 
01  education,  of  which  the  State  soperintendent  should,  ex  officio,  be  chai 
means  for  supporting  the-^chool  system  were  to  come  from  an  annual  Stal 
taxable  property  in  the  State  for  school  purposes,  from  a  tax  of  $1  yea] 
head,  ana  from  the  interest  on  a  State  school  fund.  A  State  normal  scboi 
established  within  5  years,  and  provision  was  to  be  made  for  the  support 
tions  for  the  blind,  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  for  Juvenile  offenders,  as  w< 
agricultural  ooUese  and  the  State  university.  And  all  the  public  schools,  c 
universities  of  the  State,  supported  in  whole  or  in  part  by  public  funds, 
free  and  open  to  all  the  children  of  the  State  without  regard  to  race  or  col 

In  accordance  with  these  provisions,  a  school  law  was  passed  Febmaiv  ] 
somewhat  modified  March  6, 1871.  This  provided  for  the  school  officers  din 
constitution,  and  added  to  them  a  county  board  of  examiners  for  each  oountj 
posed  of  the  county  school  commissioner  and  of  two  other  persons  appoirn 
This  board  was  to  examine  and  license  teachers  for  the  county,  and  withe 
cate  from  it  or  from  the  State  superintendent  no  one  was  to  be  employed  as  i 
the  public  schools.  It  was  also  to  appoint  3  trustees  for  every  school  dist 
office  for  two  years,  assume  the  management  of  local  educational  inten 
teachers,  open  schools,  levy  the  needful  district  taxes  for  them,  and  make  < 
years  a  census  of  the  school  population. 

Under  these  laws,  which  have  been  since  but  little  changed,  the  State  sc 
was  put  in  thorough  operation,  preliminary  steps  having  been  taken  in  1£ 
first  report  of  it,  presented  November  15, 1870,  tnere  were  said  to  have  beei 
schools,  with  734  teachers,  23,441  pupils,  and  $57,320  income  from  the  St 
year  ended  October  31, 1869;  while  for  1870  there  were,  up  to  June  24th 
schools,  with  30,448  scholars,  four  counties  not  reporting.  They  have  ^nc 
Ing  since  to  such  an  extent  that  the  latest  report  gives  2,776  schools,  with  ] 
dren  in  them  under  3,068  teachers,  and  an  income  of  $457,260  from  Stat 
taxes,  the  Peabody  fund,  and  other  sources. 

The  several  State  institutions  provided  for  have  also  been  put  in  more 
oessful  operation,  with  the  exception  of  the  reform  school,  and  there  app 
prospect  of  a  fair  school  future  for  the  State. 

STATE  SUPERVISION. 

From  1868  till  1876  the  Hon.  J.  K.  Jillson  has  been  State  superintendei 
tion  under  the  new  system,  and  has  shown  himself  a  faithful  and  efficient  < 
first  successor  was  Hon.  John  R.  Tolbert,  who  claimed  to  have  been  electee 
her,  1876.  In  the  earl v  part  of  1877  he  was  succeeded  by  Hon.  S.  R.  Thompsi 
the  position  was  ad|judged. 

ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION. 

STUDIES  PURSUED. 

From  the  political  agitations  in  the  State  at  the  time  of  the  prepars 
Jillson's  last  report,  we  are  left  ignorant  of  some  things  we  should  have 
informed  about.  We  have,  however,  the  following  clear  intelligence  as  tc 
in  the  public  schools  and  the  numbers  engaged  in  each :  Alphabet,  15,18 
94,157  ;  reading,  71,368 ;  writing,  47,438 ;  mental  arithmetic,  35,445 ;  wi 
metic,  33,037 ;  gtoffraphy,  30,482 ;  English  grammar,  17,433 ;  history  of 
States,  13,587;  higher  branches,  3,138.— (State  report  for  1875-76,  p.  10.) 

SCHOOL-HOUSES.      \ 

Of  the  2,465  school-houses  reported,  819  are  said  to  have  been  owned  b^ 
tricts  and  1,646  by  other  parties.  During  the  year  1875-76  there  were  11 
erected,  all  which  may  be  presumed  to  be  in  good  condition.  Including 
wore  1,445  reported  good,  565  fair,  455  bad.  Only  346  had  grounds  inc] 
were  of  logs ;  1,045  were  frame ;  19  of  brick,  and  1  of  stone. — (State  report  i 
p.  11.) 

AID  FROM  PEABODY  FUND. 

From  this  most  benevolent  and  admirably  managed  agency  for  encoc 
helping  education  at  the  South,  $3,850  are  said  to  have  been  received,  the  ai 
tributed  among  6  schools  —  1  at  Aiken,  1  at  Greenville,  2  at  Columbia,  1  at  { 
1  at  Torkville.  The  amounts  distributed  indicate,  according  to  the  rulei 
such  distributions,  schools  regularly  graded  with  from  100  to  450  pupil 
these  averaging  85  per  cent. — (State  report,  p.  58.) 

*  Separate  schools  for  white  and  colored  children,  thongh  not  apparently  made  .obll^ 
have  yet  been  the  rale,  under  the  icflnence  of  a  very  general  poblio  sentiment,  since  the 
the  new  system  thns  provided  for. 
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DEFICIENT  PAYMENTS  TO  SCHOOL  OFFICERS. 

Afl  in  1875,  the  report  of  the  State  treasarer  for  the  year  ended  October  31, 1876, 
showed  a  balance  dae  oq  account  of  salaries  of  county  school  commissioners,  this  time 
amoaoting  to  $17,313.69  against  $20,332.96  the  preceding  year. 

Oat  of  an  appropriation  of  $90,000  for  payment  of  similar  deficiencies  doe  prior  to 
November  1, 1873,  there  is  still  an  unpaid  balance  of  $S^^i26,7^,  although  $5,234.12  in 
excess  of  the  appropriation  were  received  from  a  special  tax  for  it—-(State  report 
for  1875-76,  pp.  57,  5a) 

KINDBRGXRTBN. 

A  Kindergarten  at  Williamston,  a  department  of  the  Williamston  Female  College, 
reports  an  attendance  of  20  children  taught  by  a  principal  and  one  assistant.  Ttie 
children  are  admitted  between  5  and  10  years  of  age,  and  are  kept  in  school  2  hours 
each  day. 

There  was  also  a  school  of  this  kind  maintained  in  1876  in  connection  with  the  Holy 
Commnnion  Church  Institute  in  Charleston.— (Returns  for  1876.) 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

CHARLESTON. 

Organization. —  A  board  of  school  commissioners,  one  from  each  ward,  with  a  city 
soperintendent  of  schools  appointed  by  it. 

Statistics, —  Population  of  the  city  in  1870,  48,956;  children  of  school  age  in  the  year 
past,  12,727,  of  these  5,873  being  white,  and  6,854  colored :  number  of  public  schools, 
5 ;  attendance  in  these,  6,1^  aunost  an  equal  number  of  wnite  and  colored.  Teachers, 
all  sontherners  except  one,  89,  of  whom  10  were  colored  and  5  were  males ;  third  grade 
12,  second  grade  53,  first  grade  24  ;  average  monthly  pay  of  teachers,  males,  $121.66 ; 


feinales,  $^.23 :  total  amount  of  salaries  paid  them  during  the  vear,  $46,291.55.  Aver- 
age number  of  months  schools  were  in  session,  10 ;  receipts  ior  school  purposes  in 
the^ear,  $60,184.99 :  expenditures,  $59,348.57. 

3o(Bt.— The  school-houses,  all  owned  by  the  city,  and  all  having  inclosed  grounds, 
are  5  brick  structures  and  1  frame  with  brick  basement  The  valuation  of  them  is 
$125,000.  Of  the  6,142  students  in  them,  617  were  in  the  alphabet ;  from  3,760  to  5,525 
in  other  primary  bnmchee ;  from  2,526  to  5,525  in  those  of  grammar  grades,  and  353  in 
higher  studies.  The  sources  from  which  the  city  school  funds  were  derived  were  a 
8ta(e  appropriation  and  poll  tax,  amounting  toffether  to  $11,621.70 ;  a  city  tax  of  li 
mills,  yielding  $42,000 ;  an  unexpended  balance  from  last  year  of  $1,954.15,  and  $4,609.14 
from  other  unmentioned  sources. — (Report  of  Rev.  Joseph  B.  Seabrook,  city  supentend- 
ent,  in  State  report  for  1875-76,  pp.  15-17.) 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

The  State  normal  school,  at  Columbia,  organized  in  1874,  reports  2  resident  instrnc- 
ton,  4  non-resident,  and  a  course  of  study  covering  4  years.  Graduates  who  receive 
eortificates  here  are  authorized  by  law  to  teach  in  the  common  schools  of  the  State 
without  further  examination.  Tuition  is  free.  Number  of  students  not  given. — (Re- 
tarn,  1876.) 

NORMAL  INSTITUTE. 

The  Avery  Normal  Institute,  at  Charleston,  organized  in  1865,  reports  for  1876  an 
attendance  of  116  students  in  its  normal  department ;  graduates,  17.  The  course  of 
Btady  covers  3  years.    Drawing  and  vocal  music  are  taught.^Special  return,  1876.) 

teacher's  institutes. 

Four  of  these  means  for  improving  teachers,  held  in  as  many  different  counties,  are 
'eported  by  the  superintendent  for  the  year.  At  one  held  in  Spartanburg  County,  42 
teachers  were  present.  Of  the  attendance  at  the  others  no  return  was  made. — (Report 
of  State  superintendent  for  1875-76,  p.  20.) 

SCHOOL  JOURNAL, 

The  Carolina  Teacher,  a  useful  monthly,  devoted  to  the  educational  interests  of  the 
State,  was  started  in  March,  1876,  with  the  approbation  of  the  State  superintendent 
and  the  governor,  and  ran  through  nine  numbers  under  the  editorship  of  M.  A.  Warren, 
of  Columbia ;  it  then  failed  for  want  of  due  support. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBUC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  State  superintendent,  in  his  annual  report  for  1875-76,  gives  no  information  in 


n^eot  to  pubUe  high  schools  except  the  statement  that  3,138  pupils  in  the  publ<'« 
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Bohools  were  pnreniDg  higher  branches  of  knowledge.    It  appears  from  the 
report,  incladed  in  the  other,  that  of  this  number  353  were  in  the  high  sch 
city.    Whether  any  of  the  county  high  schools  recommended  in  1875  to  be  < 
have  been  put  in  operation  is  not  stated. »( State  report  for  1875-76,  pp. 

PRIYATB  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

In  4  schools  for  girls,  and  6  for  both  sexes,  outside  of  the  public  school  syi 
have  been  reported  to  this  Bureau  1,102  pupils  under  38  teachers.  Of  these 
classical  studies,  15  in  modem  languages,  and  97  preparing  for  a  classical  coi 
lege.  Drawing  is  taught  in  2  of  these  schools,  vocal  music  in  6,  and  ini 
music  in  6.  Chemical  laboratories  are  reported  by  2,  philosophical  apparatn 
libraries  of  50  to  1,000  volumes  by  5,  the  aggregate  number  of  volumes  bei 
(Returns  for  1876.) 

PREPARATOKY  SCHOOL  AND  DEPARTMENTS. 

Four  preparatory  departments  and  1  preparatory  school  report  a  total  of 
and  211  students,  of  whom  100  were  preparing  for  a  classiclftl  and  86  for  i 
course.— (Returns  for  1876.) 

HOLY  COMMUNION  CHURCH  INSTITUTE. 

This  school  was  opened  in  Charleston,  in  1868,  by  the  ofiforts  of  Rev.  A.  T. 
the  purpose  of  affording  a  good  education,  combined  with  careful  moral  ai 
training,  to  white  male  chfldren  who  by  the  war  have  been  deprived  of  tl 
obtaining  such  education,  either  through  the  loss  or  the  impoverishment 
It  has  been  sustained  largely  by  the  liberality  of  Christian  friends  in  th( 
States.  Though  under  the  influence  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  tl 
open  to  all  denominations.  There  is  a  full  classical  course,  an  English  co 
primary  class.— (Catalogue,  1874-*75  and  1875-76.) 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

UNIVERSITY  OP  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

The  university  includes  a  law  school,  college  classes,  a  preparatory  school, 
classes.  There  are  124  beneficiary  scholarships,  established  by  the  State  i 
which  ^ield  an  income  of  |200  a  year  each.  They  are  apportioned  to  tli 
according  to  the  number  of  representatives  each  county  is  entitled  to  in  1 
assembly,  and  are  open  for  general  competitive  examination.  When  one 
the  scholarships  hold  good  for  4  years,  or  until  graduation,  unless  forfeits 
misconduct,  an  inferior  grade  of  scholarship,  or  habitual  neglect  of  duty, 
was  framed  to  encourage  higher  education  throughout  the  State  by  givin, 
help  to  worthy  and  ambitious  scholars.^Catalogue  of  university,  1875-76. 

OTEDSR  COLLEGES. 

CoUege  of  Charleston  (non-sectarian)  includes  in  its  regular  collegiate 
Qrcek,  Latin,  French,  and  German  languages.    Students  not  wishing  to 
regular  course  are  received  for  such  special  subjects  as  they  may  select,  pre 
not  less  than  3  be  taken  in  any  academic  term.~(Circular.) 

Erakine  College,  Due  Wcbt,  (Associate  Reformed  Presbyterian,)  includes  i 
and  collegiate  departments,  the  former  covering  2,  the  latter  4  years.^ 
1874-75.) 

Furman  University^  Greenville,  (Baptist,)  comprises  in  its  curriculum 
schools,  viz,  (1)  Roman  language  and  literature ;  (2)  Greek  language  and 
(3)  mathematics  and  mechanical  philosophy  ;  (4)  natural  phijosoji^y ;  (5 
and  natural  history ;  (6)  logic,  rhetoric,  and  the  evidences  of  Christianity 
physics :  (8)  English  language  and  literature ;  and  (9)  modem  languages, 
free.— ((Catalogue,  1875-76.) 

Newberry  C^lege,  Walhalla,  (Lutheran,)  includes  collegiate  and  preparat 
ments.  Latin,  Greek,  and  German  form  part  of  the  college  course.  The  c 
M.  is  conferred  in  course  on  bachelors  of  3  years'  standing  who  have  susti 
selves  honorably  in  scholastic  pursuits.— (Catalogue,  1875-^6.) 

Wofford  College^  Spartanburg,  (M.E.  South,)  includes  collegiate  and  ] 
departments.  The  degree  of  A.  M.  is  conferred  on  any  A.  B.  who  has  been 
literary  occupations  since  graduating.— (Circular,  1876.) 

COLLEGES  FOR  WOMEN. 

Three  institutions  for  the  superior  instruction  of  women  report  a  total  of 
tors  and  364  students,  of  whom  103  were  in  preparatory  departments,  180 
studies,  2  in  partial  and  2  in  graduate  courses  covering  a  period  of  4  to  8  ye 
and  instrumental  music,  French,  and  drawing  are  taught  in  all;  2  teach  pi 
1  German.    The  libraries  of  these  institu^l^^pj^j^j^uiJ^^^^Y^lumes. 
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Statistics  of  universities  and  colleges,  1876. 


Ximes  of  imiyenitiM 
and  colleges. 


CoDem  of  CharlMten 

Bnk&e  College 
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SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

8CIBXCE. 

Th$  JgrieUUural  College  and  Mechmniof^  InsHtutej  oommonly  known  as  Claflin  Univer- 
•ity,  Oringghwpgy  fomishes  common  English,  agrionltoral  and  soientiflo,  and  classical 
connes.  The  agricaltaral  and  scientific  coarse  embraces,  in  addition  to  the  higher 
English  branches,  mechanical  drawing,  plane  trigonometry,  chemistry,  physiology, 
elocution,  and  declamation,  mensaration,  sarveyinff,  meteorology,  chemistry  of  soils, 
zoology,  and  rural  architectnre. — (Report  of  the  colG^,  1876-'77.) 

THEOLOOY. 

The  Theological  Semtnary  of  (he  l^jfnod  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  at  Columbia 
under  the  care  of  the  general  assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  provides  a  course 
of  study  extending  over  3  years,  which  covers  the  several  departments  of  theological 
education.  A  fourth  years  coarse  is  arranged  for  those  who  wish  to  extend  their 
•todies  beyond  the  regular  course.— (Catalogue  of  seminary,  IS^S-^TQ,) 

The  Southern  Bisptist  Theological  Semtnaryf  at  Greenville,  has  an  elective  course  of 
study,  to  complete  which  requires  always  3  and  sometimes  4  or  5  years.  There  are  8 
<)i8tinct  and  independent  schools,  the  studies  in  each  of  which  are  completed  in  1  year, 
▼ith  the  exception  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek. — (Catalogue  of  seminary,  1875-76.) 

JJLW. 

7%e  law^departmeni  of  the  University  of  South  CaroUna  has  a  2-year8'  course  of  study  of 
9  months  each.  Tuition  is  free.  Of  the  12  students  attending  in  1876,  4  had  received 
degrees  in  letters  or  science.— (Return,  1876.) 

MEDICINE. 

The  Medical  College  of  the  State  of  South  CaroUna  requires  for  graduation  attendance 
opon  2  courses  of  lectures  in  addition  to  1  year's  previous  study.  The  clinical  advan- 
tages of  the  school  are  greater  than  ever  before. — (Announcement,  1875-76,  and 
fecial  return,  1876.) 
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SUMMARY  OP  STATISTICS. 


1874-'75. 

187f>-'76. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

POPUIATIOir  AMD  ATTEMBANCB. 

Chfldien  of  school  ace,  (6-18) 

RdtoIImI  in  T>nb1ic  rcdooIa..,  -,*  ..  m^t- 

426,612 

199,058 

136,805 

32 

69 

434,131 

194, 180 

125.908 

28.87 

65.50 

31,416 

17,820 

3,396 
814 
4,210 
$32  18 
32  18 
1,251 

3.897 
152 
156 

3.156 
71.9 

1,083 

$086 

1  79 

93 

7,519 

4,878 

10,897 

3.13 

Averaire dail v  attendance  ...... ...... 

?er  Gent  of  this  on  school  population. 
Pw  cent,  of  this  on  enrolment ........ 

3.50 

Enrolled  in  piivate  schools  in  66  coun- 
ties. 
Ari^raire  attendance  on  these .......... 

niCffVTU!!   AN1>  THBTK  PAY. 

White  teachers  in  nnblic  schools ...... 

Colored  teachers  in  nnblic  schools. .... 

Whole  nnmher  of  tecMshers 

4,210 

$30  85 

30  85 

AreiBge  monthly  pay  of  males 

Teachers  in  private  schools,  (66  coun- 
ties.) 

.     SGHOOI^. 

Poblto  schools 

$1  33 
133 

3,942 

45 

Nsmber of  these  flrraded. ............. 

Consolidated  schools 

174 

18 

Sehool-honses...  •-.... 

ATonige  duration  of  schools  in  days  .. 
Privftte  schools  in  GR  counties  *....r... 

100 

28.1 

COflT  OF  TumoN. 

Honthly  per  capita  on  enrolment  in 

public  schools. 

prirate  schools. 
Monthly  per  capita  on  enrolment  in 
Monthly  excess   of    cost  in  private 

WOOMX  AND  EXPENDFTURE. 

Income. 

From  State  tax  and  permanent  fhnd.. 
Pwrni  local  tax , 

$212,841 

360,370 

152,187 

14,918 

F^om  other  sources  indicated 

F^om  others  not  indicated 

Total  income 

740,316 

838,735 

98,719 

Expenditures. 

For  sites,  buildings,  fumitnre,  &o  — 

For  salaries  of  superintendents 

Fbrf&laries  of  tieAchera 

$44,406 
19,385 

582,918 
42,420 
14,230 

•$47,015 

19,342 

558,518 

47,596 

8,369 

2,609 

43 

24,400 

For  miscellaneous  expenses,  itemized. . 
fet  miscellaneous  expenses,  not  item- 
ised. 

5,176 

5,861 

Total  exnendituree 

703,359 

t680,840 

22,519 

^Uadea  libraries  and  spMmtiM,  tSflSl. 

(the  nperintendeiit's  total,  doubtless  inolnding  some  things  not  speolfled  in  the  retain,  is  |S98,290. 

(Beport  of  Hon.  Leon.  Trousdale,  State  superintendent  of  public  schools,  for  1875-76, 
«Bd  returns  for  1874-75  and  1875-76.) 
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HISTORICAL  SKETCH  OF  THE  STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM, 

AXTTHORniBS. 

0.  S.  Statutes  at  Large,  vol.  1,  pp.  491-92,  617;  vol.  2,  pp.  382-83;  Lawi 
lee,  Haywood  &  CobD's  Digest,  vol.  1,  pp.  3,  4. 295-300 ;  Acts  of  TenneeiM 
1869-70 ;  School  La  we  of  1873  and  1875,  and  school  reports  from  1869. 

FOUNDATION  OF  A  SCHOOL  FUND. 

Settled  from  North  Carolina  in  1756,  and  closely  linked  with  it  for  many  c 
years,  Tennessee  had  for  some  time  a  controversy  with  the  parent  State  as 
to  large  lands  which  lay  between  them.  Unwilling  to  yield  these  to  the  y 
in  the  West,  North  Carolina  ceded  finally  to  the  United  States  the  whole  i 
her  western  border  to  the  Mississippi,  and  ont  of  this  was  formed  in  1794  tl 
and  in  1796  the  State  of  Tennessee.  To  settle  the  question  as  to  the  regioi 
Congress  passed,  April  16, 1806,  an  act  to  authorize  the  new  State  to  issne 
perfect  land  titles  in  that  region.  This  act  required  her  to  appropriate  100, 
the  land,  in  one  tract,  for  the  use  of  two  colleges,  to  be  established  by  the 
one  in  East  and  the  other  in  West  Tennessee.*  Another  100,000  acres,  in  on 
required  to  be  appropriated  to  the  use  of  tioademies,  one  in  each  county 
established  by  the  legislature.!  And  further,  Tennessee  was  to  locate  6 
everv  six  miles  square  of  the  territory  given  to  her  by  the  act,  where  ezie 
would  allow  the  same,  for  the  use  of  schools  for  the  instruction  of  children 

These  reservations  were  the  original  foundation  of  a  colle^  fund,  an  acn 
and  a  common  school  fund  for  the  State,  all  evidently  looking  to  a  correli 
of  primary,  secondary,  and  superior  education  for  the  peoplct  It  is  with 
fund  only  we  have  now  to  deal.  The  lands  to  form  the  basis  of  it  were  h] 
acts  allowed  to  be  disposed  of  for  miserably  small  sums,  such  as  1  cent  and  1 
acre  in  some  oases,  and  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  or  lease  of  them  invested  foi 
of  schools  by  commissioners  appointed  for  the  purpose.  In  1823  it  was  ei 
these  proceeds  should  "  remain  and  constitute  a  perpetual  fund  for  the  est 
and  promotion  of  common  schools  in  each  and  every  county  of  the'  State 
December  12,  there  were  added  to  these  proceeds  a  large  share  of  the  capita 
est  of  **  the  new  State  bank,"  the  proceeds  of  all  the  lands  in  the  re^on 
referred  to,  as  well  as  of  all  the  vacant  and  unappropriated  lands  within  t 
the  State,  donations  and  bequests  made  to  the  State  and  not  otherwise  ap 
400  shares  in  the  old  bank  of  the  State  at  Knoxville,  and  all  property  ia 
State  by  escheat.  The  school  moneys  already  in  the  new  State  bank,  an 
ing  from  the  new  sources  here  provided,  were  to  go  into  the  capital  of  th< 
bank,  and  be  invested  in  it  for  Uie  use,  support,  and  encouragement  of  comi 
forever. 

This  fund,  with  its  accretions,  past  and  to  come,  the  amended  State  < 
of  1835  said  should  remain  a  perpetuaJ  fcind,  the  principal  of  which  shoul 
diminished  by  legislative  appropriation,  and  the  interest  whereof  should  hi 
appropriated  to  the  support  and  encouragement  of  common  schools  thro 
State  for  the  equal  benefit  of  all  the  people. 

STEPS  TOWARD  A  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

The  funds  accrued  from  the  school  lands  and  other  sources  were  by  1830 
be  suiBcient  for  the  initiation  of  a  school  system  for  the  State,  and  on  Ja 
that  year  an  act  for  the  institution  of  such  a  system  passed  the  final  tests  ; 
a  law.i 

This  act  provided  for  the  choice  by  the  county  courts,  at  their  first  or  i 
after  January  1, 1830,  of  **  one  commissioner  in  each  captain's  company  in  ea 
and  made  it  the  duty  of  these  commissioners  '*  to  meet  at  their  respective 
muster  grounds  for  the  purpose  of  dividing  said  regiment  into  school  distrii 
were  also  to  make  a  list  of  the  householders  and  heads  of  families  within  ei 

*  An  ftot  to  establiiih  the  oolleee  for  West  Tennessee,  and  give  it  the  lands  of  Davidi 
Nashville,  on  which  it  was  placed  by  request  of  the  trnstees.  was  passed  September  11, 
establish  that  for  East  Tennessee  was  passed  October  28, 1807.    it  was  saWqaentlv 
absorb  Blonnt  College,  Knoxville,  and  take  its  plaoe.— (Sooti's  edition  of  the  Laws  of  1 
f29-31, 1047, 1059-«3.) 

1  An  act  to  establish  academies  in  the  several  oonnties  of  the  State,  and  appoint  tmstees 
passed  September  13,  1800.— (Scott's  Laws  of  Tennessee,  pp.  931-36 ) 

iThis  idea  was  in  some  measure  recognized  in  an  act  of  October  SO,  1817,  which  s 
"  Whereas  institations  of  learning,  both  academies  and  colleges,  shoold  ever  be  nnder  the : 
of  the  logialatare,  and  in  their  connection  form  a  complete  e^'stem  of  ednoation,  ce  it  enaoti 
academies  of  this  State  shall  be  oonsidered  schools  prepan^ory  to  the  introdaction  of  stm 
colleaes,"  Sec. 

$  Haywood  A  Cobb's  Digest  says  1839,  hot  the  foregoing  is  the  date  given  in  the  anm 
the  laws. 
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and  commit  this  to  a  justice  of  the  peace  Id  or  near  the  district,  who,  after  ten  days^ 
notice,  should  open  and  hold  an  deletion  for  5  trnstees  to  hold  office  for  12  months  or 
till  their  sncceesors  should  he  elected.  These  trustees  of  districts,  after  being  elected 
ind  sworn,  were  to  organize  thomselyes  into  a  board,  and  choose  from  amon^  them- 
selves a  chairman,  clerk,  and  treasurer ;  and  then  the  chairmen  of  the  several  districts 
in  each  county  were  to  meet  at  the  court  house  on  the  first  Saturday  in  June,  in  each 
and  every  year,  for  the  purpose  of  choosing  not  less  than  5  nor  more  than  7  discreet 
and  intelligent  citizens  for  common  school  commissioners  for  said  county.  These 
eoonty  school  commissioners  were  to  have  charge  of  all  the  school  moneys  for  their 
lespeetive  counties,  their  chairman  being  the  one  in  whose  name  notes,  bonds,  du)., 
were  receivable,  and  their  clerk,  who  should  also  act  as  treasurer,  bein^  responsible 
Qnder  bond  for  the  safe  keeping  and  due  payment  of  all  funds  committed  to  him. 
The  interest  coming  to  the  county  from  the  school  fund,  the  tax  to  be  added  to  this 
on  the  school  lands  sold,  and  any  other  tax  or  fine  directed  by  law  to  be  paid  to  the 
commissioners,  were  together  to  constitute  a  fund  for  annual  distribution  among  the 
Bcbool  districts  for  school  purposes.  And  when  the  trustees  of  a  district  should  satisfy 
the  oommissionerB  that  they  had  provided  a  comfortable  school-house,  and  should  give 
bond  for  the  £uthful  application  of  all  school  funds  received  by  them  to  the  support  of 
a  free  school  in  their  district,  the  commissioners  were  to  apportion  to  the  district  a 
share  of  the  annual  school  fund  according  to  the  number  of  children  in  it  between  the 
ages<^  5  and  15  years.*  The  funds  thus  received  were  to  be  supplemented  by  donations 
which  each  trustee  was  to  solicit  fit)m  his  neighbors  for  fuller  support  and  continu- 
snee  of  the  schooL  These  additional  sums  were  to  be  kept  account  of  by  a  district 
derk,  and  to  be  annually  and  specifically  reported  to  the  commissioners,  as  weU  aa 
those  received  from  the  commiesioners. 

To  the  schoois  thus  provided  for  the  district  trustees  were  to  have  the  fuU  and 
•ole  power  of  appointing  teachers,  and  of  Judging  of  their  qualifications,  capacity,  and. 
character ;  and  in  case  of  neglect  of  duty,  proven  incapacity,  or  tyranny,  they  had*, 
alflo  power  to  dismiss  such  teachers,  two-thirds  of  their  number  agreeing  thereto.. 
They  were  also  to  endeavor  to  induce  all  childron  in  the  district  under  the  age  of  15 
to  be  sent  to  school,  and  no  distinction  should  be  made  between  rich  and  poor,  but  said 
•ehool  should  be  open  and  free  to  alL  Full  power  was  given  the  trustees  to  guard  the 
morals  and  noanners  of  the  children,  and  it  was  made  their  duty  to  suspend  or  expeP 
ioy  scholar  when,  in  their  opinion,  the  good  of  the  school  required  it.  If  they  ^uld' 
not  keep  the  school  open  the  whole  year,  they  were  to  arrange  to  have  it  open  at  the 
season  when  the  children  would  be  most  at  leisure  and  when  It  would  be  most  conven- 
ient for  them  to  attend.  They  were  to  report  annnallv  to  the  common  school* 
commissioners  the  condition  of  the  school,  the  wages  paid  the  teacher,  the  number  of 
months  it  was  kept  up,  the  number  of  children  instructed,  the  branches  of  instruction- 
taught,  and  "  the  average  price  given  for  tuition  each  month  per  schidar." 

For  the  proper  supervision  oithe  schools,  beyond  that  committed  to  the  district 
trustees,  the  county  school  commissioners  were  to  ''  number  the  school  district  in  each 
eoonty,  and  divide  said  district  into  ^ve  equal  parts,  or  as  nearly  so  as  practicable, . 
and  assign  to  each  one  of  their  own  body  one  of  said  divisions."  The  one  to  whom  a 
division  was  assigned  was  to  visit  each  school  in  it  at  least  once  a  year,  and  examine^ 
into  the  situation  and  condition  of  said  schools,  the  provess  the  scholars  were  making,, 
and  the  branches  taught.  And  annually  before  the  first  day  of  September  in  each 
year  they  were  to  report  to  the  secretary  of  state  the  receipts  and  disbursements  of 
school  moneys  by  them,  the  number  of  schools  kept  up  and  of  scholars  in  each,  the 
whole  number  in  the  county,  the  length  of  time  each  was  kept  up,  the  amount  paid 
each  teacher,  the  branches  taught  and  the  number  of  scholars  in  each  branch,  the 
average  price  of  tuition  throughout  the  county,  what  districts  had  foiled,  and  what 
one  had  especially  excelled  all  others.  In  the  last  case,  they  were  to  report  the  names 
of  the  trustees  and  the  points  in  which  especial  excellence  had  been  attained. 

In  reviewing  these  provisions  of  the  law  of  1830,  one  cannot  but  be  struck  with  their 
fulness  and  completeness  for  the  region  and  the  time,  and  cannot  but  feel  that  if  good 
free  schools  were  not  secured,  it  was  not  for  want  of  fair  arrangements  for  them 
by  the  law  makers.  How  far  the  arrangements  made  proved  actually  efficient,  there 
are  no  means  at  hand  at  present  for  determining,  except  the  census  returns  of  the 
United  States.  These  showed  in  1840,  in  addition  to  8  colleges  and  152  academies  and 
grammar  schools.  983  primary  schools,  with  25,090  scholars,  of  whom  6,907  were  at 
public  chai'ce.  In  1850,  the  public  schools  reported  were  2,667,  with  2,804  teachers 
and  103,651  pupils ;  the  income  being  $8,912  from  endowments,  $4,500  from  taxes, 
$97,738  from  public  funds,  and  $84,293  from  other  sources.  In  1860,  no  great  difference 
appears  except  in  income,  the  schools  being  2,965,  the  teachers  3,064,  and  the  pupils 
138,809 :  while  the  income  had  risen  to  $5,^3  frt)m  endowments,  $22,297  from  taxation, 
$196,351  from  public  funds,  and  $178,913  from  other  sources. 

Into  the  law  of  1830  considerable  modifications  were  subsequently  introduced,  such 

*Tbe  \m,w  doM  not  My  "  white  ohildreo,"  thoagb  it  is  to  be  presamed  that  theee  alone  were  meant 
io  a  tofitfaem  and  alaveholding  State.  ^^  . 
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fts  the  establlBhment  of  a  State  board  of  commissioners  for  the  care  of  the  sc 
bhe  sabstitation  of  the  State  treasurer  for  the  State  secretary  as  the  acting  h 
school  system,  the  appointment  by  the  coanty  courts  of  a  coanty  officer  for  < 
teachers,  and  the  giving  to  the  district  clerk  the  power  of  employing  tea< 
the  distinctions  of  State,  county,  and  district  school  officers  substantially 
until  the  war. 

REORGANIZATION  OP  THU  SYSTEM. 

When  the  war  for  secession,  waged  by  the  Southern  States,  was  brought  t 
Bion  in  1865  the  whole  slave  system  of  the  South  at  once  collapsed.  The  foi 
wore  quickly  declared  citizens,  and  the  question  of  the  education  of  thei 
and  of  the  connection  this  should  have  with  that  of  whites,  had  to  be  tal 
settled.  While  this  was  in  agitation,  the  opportunity  for  reorganising  the  l 
of  the  school  system  and  introducing  more  efficient  supervision  and  more  ma 
seemed  too  good  to  be  lost.  Accordingly,  on  Maroh^  5, 1867,  a  law  was  pai 
included  in  its  purview  schools  for  colored  children;  made  each  civil  distri 
district  and  each  several  school  district  of  the  old  system  a  subdistriot ;  offii 
with  3  directors  for  subdistriots  and  a  board  of  education  for  a  civil  district 
of  the  clerks  of  the  subdistriots ;  and  set  over  all  for  counties  a  county  aupe 
and  for  the  State  a  State  superintendent  of  common  schools,  the  latter  to 
by  the  people  evei^  two  years,  the  former  by  a  triennial  convention  of  thi 
education  of  the  civil  districts  in  each  county  oo  the  first  Monday  in  Morcb 
on  the  same  day  in  each  third  year  thereafter.  For  due  care  of  the  scboo 
State  board  of  commissioners  was  continued,  with  the  addition  to  it  of  the  fi 
int«ndent  of  common  schools,  and  for  the  increase  of  its  annual  proceeds  to 
sufficient  for  free  ednoation  of  all  the  youth  of  the  State  there  was  direc 
yearly  levy  of  2  miUs  on  the  dollar  of  all  taxable  property,  an  addition 
annually  to  the  tax  on  each  poll,  and,  after  June  30, 1867,  a  quarter  of  a  < 
for  every  paying  passenger  transported  on  the  railroads  of  the  State. 

The  directors  of  subdistriots  were  to  have  the  care  of  the  local  common  soho( 
civil  district  boards  of  ednoation  the  control  and  management  of  high  scho 
districts.  The  county  superintendent  was  to  examine  and  license  teachers,  a 
urer  of  the  school  moneys  of  his  county,  visit  the  schools  freanently,  for^ 
to  the  State  superintendent  an  enumeration  of  the  children  of  school  affe  i 
trict  bf  his  county,  and  make  annual  report  also  of  the  condition  of  tne 
observed  by  him  in  hia  visits  to  them  and  reported  to  him  by  school  boards, 
superintendent  was  to  give  his  time  to  the  care  and  improvement  of  the  w 
system ;  was  to  spend  at  least  ten  days  of  his  term  in  each  judicial  district  o 
encouraging  county  superintendents  and  teachers,  oonfernng  with  district  1 
otherwise  promoting  the  interests  of  education.  The  schools  were  to  be  regnli 
^  months  in  every  year,  and  for  prolongation  of  the  session  beyond  that  tin 
were  authorized,  on  a  vote  of  their  district  in  favor  of  it,  to  have  a  tax  levi 
lected  for  such  a  prolongation.  For  colored  children,  special  schools  were  U. 
when  the  whole  number  in  a  district  or  subdistriot  should  exceed  twenty-fi 

RETROGRESSION. 

The  system  above  sketched,  a  well  rounded  and  complete  one  for  the  t 
great  advance  on  any  preceding  one,  and  under  it,  up  to  1869,  there  were  3, 
opened,  848  of  them  for  two  terms ;  in  these  4,614  diffBrent  teachers  were  em 
185,845  scholars  enrolled.  But  the  very  features  which  to  a  people  familii 
vanced  school  systems  would  have  recommended  themselves  as  improvemen 
unused  to  such  systems  seemed  intolerable  innovations,  while  in  their  the 
ished  condition  the  additional  tax  for  schools  appeared  oppressive.  So  the 
of  1869-'70,  under  the  influence  of  clamors  for  economy  and  county  rights,  c 
the  main  elements  of  improvement,  and  went  back  to  some  of  the  worst  ] 
old  system.  Instead  of  a  State  superintendent  entirely  devoted  to  the  8ch< 
fusing  life  into  them  by  frequent  visits,  the  treasurer  of  the  State  was  i 
superintendent ;  and  instead  of  schools  to  be  established  everywhere  foi 
left  to  the  courts  and  people  of  each  county  to  determine  whether  they 
themselves  for  schools  or  not.  The  rebult  of  this,  notwithstanding  the  engag 
assistant  State  superintendent  through  aid  from  the  Peabody  fund,  was  s 
running  down  of  the  school  machinery  that,  in  March,  1673,  tnere  came  a  1 

A  RETURN  TO  SEPARATE  STATE  SUPERINTENDENCY,  ETC. 

Under  this  new  law,  passed  March  5, 1873,  and  approved  March  15,  the  { 
intendent,  instead  of  being  elected  by  the  people,  as  under  that  of  1867 
nominated  by  the  governor  and  confirmed  by  tne  senate ;  and,  though  tb 
been  abolished  as  a  separate  one  "  for  the  purpose  of  economy,"  the  salary 
toration,  was  made  larger  than  it  had  been.  The  county  superintendentfl 
a  growing  sense  of  the  value  of  their  services,  were  very  generally  alio 
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salaries.    The  tax  for  school  pnrposee  wae  made  1  mill  on  the  dollar,  iDstead  of  the 

2  mills  of  1867 ;  bat  to  compensate  for  this  in  some  degree  tbe  interest  on  the  Static 
school  innd,  which  had  been  for  several  years  accamnlating  and  had  not  been  paid 
oyer  by  the  State,  was  reconsecrated  to  its  proper  use  and  added  to  the  piincipal, 
making  the  whole  fund  $2,512,500.  For  this  a  State  certificate  of  indebtedness  was 
directed  to  be  issued,  which  should  bear  interest  at  6  per  cent.,  and  this  interest  was  to 
be  semi-annually  piud  over.  For  purchasing  school  sites,  for  building  school-houses, 
for  prolonging  schools,  and  for  payment  of  necessary  school  expenses,  the  inhabitants 
of  districts  were  authorized  to  levy,  throngh  their  school  directors,  a  tax  not  to  exceed 

3  mills  on  the  dollar. 

In  1875  this  last  power  was  taken  away,  but  in  most  other  respects  the  substance  of 
the  former  law  was  leift  to  oi)erate,  and  still  continues. 

Normal  instruction  is  provided  for  in  a  State  normal  college,  established  in  1875,  at 
Nashville ;  agricultural  and  scientific  instruction  in  the  Tennessee  Agricultural  CoUege, 
organized  in  1869,  at  Knoxville,  as  a  department  of  the  East  Tennessee  University ; 
special  instruction  in  the  Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind,  at  Nashville,  organized  in 
1844,  and  in  the  Tennessee  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  at  the  same  place,  organized 
in  1845. 

STATE  SUPBRINTENDSNTS. 

No  list  of  the  gentlemen  who  as  secretaries  of  state  or  treasurers  performed  the 
office  duties  of  State  superintendents  of  schools  is  now  at  hand.  The  hrst  one  S'lely 
devoted  to  the  supervision  of  schools  was  Gen.  John  Eaton,  1867-^69.  His  succeHsor, 
18e9-'70,  was  Hon.  Mr.  Tipton.  Hon.  William  Morrow,  State  treasurer,  served  oa 
loperintendent,  with  J.  B.  Killibrew  as  his  visiting  assistant,  1870-'73 ;  he  was  succe^Kled 
by  Hon.  John  M.  Fleming,  again  wholly  devoted  to  the  schools,  1873-'75,  and  he  bj 
the  present  incumbent,  Hon.  Leon.  Trousdale,  1875-^77. 

ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION. 

CONDITION  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

There  is  encouragement  as  to  the  success  of  the  public  school  system  throughout 
most  of  the  counties  of  the  State,  especially  in  those  which  have  levied  a  sufficient  sup- 
plemental tax  to  continue  their  schools  from  5  to  7  months,  and  have  provided  wise  and 
mtelligent  snpervision  of  them.  In  a  very  large  number  of  public  schools,  however,  aa 
appears  from  county  superintendent^  reports,  the  terms  were  too  short  to  be  of  much 
real  service,  ranging  as  they  did  from  2  to  5  months.  In  a  few  counties,  reports  show 
that  no  organization  of  the  system  has  taken  effect,  so  as  to  develop  a  solid  public 
sentiment  in  its  favor,  that  no  tax  has  been  levied,  and  no  effort  made  to  encourage 
the  county  superintendent  to  labor  zealously  and  efficiently.  But  in  a  greatly  larger 
Dumber  of  counties  the  work  has  gone  on  vigoroudy,  and  a  system  of  education  has 
been  oi^nized  which  promises  a  progressive  development  equal  to  the  beet  wishes  of 
its  friends  and  of  the  people  at  larse.    Success  is  no  longer  a  problem,  but  a  fixed  fact. 

There  is  a  slight  deficiency  in  uie  enrolment  and  average  attendance  of  pupils  aa 
compared  with  1875,  arising  mainly  from  the  instructions  given  to  school  officers  by  a 
eireular  issued  frt>m  the  superintendent's  office  June  1,  lv875.  which  resulted  in  a  sus- 
pension of  schools  in  some  districts  where  the  directors  had  made  an  overestimate  of 
the  aoominff  school  revenue,  and  had  thereby  incurred  a  considerable  indebtedness  to 
teachers.  It  was  Judged  better  to  suspend  the  schools  in  such  districts  until  the 
indebtedness  could  be  cancelled. 

The  enrolment  in  the  66  counties  reporting  private  schools  would  indicate  that 
there  are  about  45,000  pupils  in  private  schools  in  the  94  connties,  which,  added  to  the 
numbers  in  public  schools,  makes  a  total  of  239,180  in  public  and  private  schools,  or 
about  55  per  cent,  of  the  school  population. — (Report  of  Htate  superintendent,  1875-76, 
pp.  5-9, 13.) 

▲n>  FROM  THE  PEABOBT  FUND. 

From  this  excellent  aid  to  southern  education  |6,000  were  allowed  in  1876  for  the 
8ute  Normal  College  at  Nashville,  (1,500  for  an  agency  in  Tennessee,  9600  for  teachers' 
institutes,  $4,100  to  cities  and  towns,  and  $200  each  to  12di£feTent  institutions;  total 
fat  the  State,  ti4,t>00^Report  of  the  trustees  and  agent  for  1876.) 

PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS. 

The  State  superintendent  has,  within  the  past  two  years^  endeavored  earnestly  to 
•oUaot  all  the  available  statistics  respecting  private  schools  in  order  to  compare  them 
with  the  publie  schools  in  the  matters  of  enrolment,  attendanee,  and  cost.  In  1675  he 
JHUud  inslrQotions  to  oonn^  superintendents  to  furnish  the  f^ts  frt>m  their  counties, 
and  received  complete  or  partial  returns  from  26.  These  showed  that  the  average 
aotttbly  cost  of  tuition  was  12.84  for  each  pupil.  The  returns  for  1876  are  fuller, 
Mihraouig  66  counties,  and  have  been  gathered  with  more  care.    They  show  that  the 
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average  monthly  rate  of  tnition  in  1,083  private  schools,  having  an  em 
31,416  pnpils,  is  $1.79  for  each  popil,  or  a  fraction  over  93  cents  a  month  f 
excess  of  the  rate  in  the  public  schools.  These  figores,  moreover^  represen 
cost  of  tnition  in  j^rivate  schools,  while  they  represent  the  entire  cost  c 
schools,  except  for  improvements,  school-honses,  sites,  &>c.  There  is  thns, 
seen,  a  saving  to  the  public  of  $180,587.40  each  month  on  the  cost  for  tnition  < 
attending  public  schools,  a  sum  which  would  be  increased  by  $29,216.88  i 
dren  attending  private  were  transferred  to  public  schools,  in  which  case  the  ' 
thns  saved  would  be  $209,804.28.  In  addition  to  this  showing,  it  appears  tha 
petition  of  public  schools  has  reduced  in  one  year  the  cost  of  tuition  in  privi 
Crom  $2.84  a  month  to  $1.79.— (Report  of  State  superintendent,  1875-76,  pp. 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

CHATTAXOOGA. 

Offloers. — A  board  of  education  of  10  members,  with  a  president,  vice-presid 
orer,  and  secretary,  who  is  also  city  superintendent  of  schools. 

i$toiMtic9.— Population  of  city,  (in  1870,)  6,093;  youth,  &-18  years  of  age, 
rolment  in  public  schools,  1,630;  estimated  enrolment  in  private  and  paroch 
250 ;  per  cent,  of  average  daily  attendance  en  average  number  belonging,  S 
number  of  regular  teachers  employed  is  25,  of  whom  7  are  men,  (two  of  tl 
high  school,)  and  18  women.  The  monthly  salaries  of  teachers  range  from  ( 
assistants  in  primary,  to  $120  paid  to  principals  in  high  schools.  Receipts 
purposes,  $16,960.57 ;  expenditures,  $17,620.25.  Average  expenses  per  cap 
Estimated  value  of  school  property,  $16,363.79. 

RemarkB.— The  year  1875-76  was  a  prosperous  one  for  the  schools,  except  t 
They  felt  the  stringency  of  the  times,  and  many  needed  improvements  wen 
The  monthly  enrolment  increased  83  over  any  previous  year  and  the  averaj 
ing  105,  a  long  step  in  the  right  direction.  There  are  yet  many  errors  to  < 
abuses  to  reform  in  regard  to  absence  and  irregularities,  but  during  the  foi 
the  existence  of  the  system  improvement  has  been  marked.— (Report  of  Stai 
tendent,  1875-76,  p.  98,  and  special  return  to  the  United  States  Bureau  of  J 
1875-76.) 

KiqT>xyiLLE. 

OffioerB. —  A  board  of  education  of  5  members,  elected  for  terms  of  5  years, 
going  out  of  office  each  year,  and  a  city  superintendent  of  schools. 

SUiiisHcB. — ^Estimated  population,  13,000 ;  youth  from  6  to  18  years  of  i 
total  enrolment  in  schools,  1,500;  average  number  belonging,  959^  average 
dail^  attendance,  849.  Number  of  school  rooms,  22 ;  number  of  sittings,  95i 
tuition  per  capita  of  pupils  attending,  $15.20.  Number  of  teachers,  inch 
evening  schools,  24 :  salaries,  $40  to  $65  a  month.  Total  annual  expenditure 
lie  schools,  $13,124.92;  reoeipts,  $13,222.51. 

BemarJcB. —  The  progress  of  the  scholars  in  scholarship,  discipline,  and  att< 
very  gratifying.  There  has  been  a  decided  improvement  in  public  sen  time 
the  schools.  The  increase  of  660  in  enrolment  during  the  year  came  from 
had  attended  private  schools  or  had  been  absent  altogether.  The  schools  are 
primary,  intermediate,  grammar,  and  high.  The  last  claims  to  offer  as  t 
preparation  for  college  or  for  business  as  can  be  obtained  in  the  best  privat 
schools. — (Report  of  Superintendent  H.  T.  Morton  for  1875-76 ;  statistics  fi 
to  Bureau  of  Education,  1875-76.) 

MEMPHIS. 

Officers. —  A  board  of  education  of  20  members,  2  from  each  ward,  who  1 
2  years,  one-half  going  out  each  year.  The  officers  of  the  board  are  presi 
president,  secretary,  treasurer,  and  city  superintendent  of  schools. 

StatiatUa, —  Population  at  the  last  census,  40,226;  children  of  school  aj 
6,598;  colored,  3,821;  total,  10,419.  Number  enrolled:  whites,  about  4,20i 
about  1,300 ;  total,  about  5,500.  Average  daily  attendance :  white  children, 
ored,  582;  total,  2,392.  Average  number  beioneing,  2,660.  Total  expenc 
school  purposes,  including  interest  on  previous  indebtedness,  $49,481.92.  Co 
ita,  based  on  average  daily  attendance,  $20.69. 

BemarkB. —  The  schools  were  unusually  successful  during  the  year  1875-76 
in  point  of  efficiency  any  former  year.  To  meet  the  requirements  of  leffish 
changes  had  to  be  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  most  notable  of  which  \ 
trodnotion  of  the  half-day  system  in  the  lower  grades,  and  the  reduction  of  t1 
of  principals.  The  resplt  of  the  year's  work  has  proven  the  efficiency  of  tfa 
system  ;  which,  while  securing  an  equal  progress  on  the  part  of  the  children 
the  cit^  not  less  than  $10,000  during  the  year.  The  labor,  however,  was  to< 
the  principals  retained,  and  a  slight  increase  in  their  number  is  recomi 
(Memphis  city  report,  1875-76,  A.  Pickett,  superint 
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NASHVnXB. 

Ofieen,^  A  board  of  ednoation  of  9  mem^rs,  one-third  of  the  number  going  oat  of 
office  each  year,  and  a  city  Bnpertntendent  of  BohooU. 

StaU$tic9, —  Population,  27|5U0;  yonth  from  6  to  18  years  of  aj^e,  9,114 ;  pnpils  enrolled, 
4,159;  average  attendance,  2,943.  Approximate  number  in  private  schools,  600. 
Teachers  in  the  public  schools,  74.  Average  salary  paid  teachers,  $675.44.  Cost  of 
tuition  per  capita  of  pupils  belonging,  $17.20 ;  on  average  daily  attendance,  $22.63. 
Total  school  expenditures  for  the  year,  $81,291.34.    Value  of  school  property,  $169,000. 

Remarks, —  Under  the  revised  rules  of  the  board  permitting  corporal  punishment  to 
bA  nsed  in  the  schools  only  as  a  last  resort,  most  satisfactory  results  were  attained  in 
diminishing  the  number  of  oases  requiring  such  discipline :  the  per  cent,  of  these  on 
attendance  being  0.47  against  0.78  of  the  previous  year.  There  has  also  been  propor- 
tionally as  gr^at  a  decrease  in  suspensions  as  in  punishments,  the  per  cent,  being  0.03 
as  against  0.14.  An  equally  encouraging  indication  is  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
visitors  to  the  schools,  there  being  in  all  7,868,  or  1,646  more  than  for  the  previous 
session.  The  average  per  cent,  of  scholarship  was  69,  which  is  an  advance  of  1  per 
cent,  and  is  based  on  the  results  of  written  examinations  alone.  The  schools  are  diviaed 
into  11  grades,  which  occupv  as  many  years ;  the  studies  of  the  last  three  appearing  to 
indicate  the  existence  of  a  high  school  department. — (Report  of  S.  Y.  Caldwell,  super- 
intendent of  Nashville  public  schools,  for  1875-^6,  and  return  to  United  States  Bureau 
of  Education,  1875-76.) 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

8TATB  NORMAL  COLLEOB. 

The  State  Normal  College  of  the  University  of  Nashville  owes  its  existence  to  the  efforts 
of  prominent  educators  in  Tennessee  and  tne  neighboring  States  and  to  the  demand 
of  the  people  for  better  qualified  teachers.  This  demand  was  expressed  bv  an  act 
passed  by  the  State  legislature  in  187.5,  the  preamble  of  which  set  forth  that  ^^  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  professionally  educated  teachers  is  a  necessi^  to  the  maintenance  of 
an  efficient  system  of  public  schools."  The  act  then  proceeded  to  make  such  provisions 
as  culminated  in  this  institution.  The  State,  however^  not  having  provided  the  funds 
necessary  for  a  full  development  of  its  purposes,  the  University  m  Nashville  offered  to 
suspend  its  literary  department  and  devote  to  the  normal  school  its  buildings,  grounds, 
and  funds,  with  the  exception  of  those  appropriated  to  the  medical  coUeffe.  This 
proposition  was  supplemented  by  an  ofibr  from  the  trustees  of  the  Peabody  Education 
Fond  of  $6,000  a  year  for  2  years.  These  offers  having  been  accepted  by  the  State 
board  of  edncation,  and  grounds,  buildings,  and  funds  to  the  amount  of  $12,000  having 
been  thus  furnished,  the  institution  was  opened  December  1, 1875 ;  before  the  close 
of  the  school  year,  60  students  were  in  attendance.    Its  course  requires  3  years  of  study. 

The  State  superintendent  bears  testimony  to  the  ability  with  which  the  institution 
has  been  conducted,  and  renews  his  recommendation  in  favor  of  a  liberal  fostering  care 
toward  it.— (Report  of  State  superintendent,  1875-^6,  pp.  19,60,81.) 

OTHER  NORMAL  SCHOOUS. 

Central  Normal  Sckoolj  Humboldt,  was  or^ganized  October  3, 1876,  with  5  pupils,  and 
by  December  the  number  was  44.  There  is  a  course  of  one  year  for  those  who  wish 
to  prepare  for  common  school  work,  and  a  course  of  5  years  for  those  who  wish  to  pre- 
pare for  high  school  and  academic  work.— (Return,  1^5-76.) 

Central  Tennessee  CoUege,  Nashville,  has  a  4  years'  course  of  study,  and  reports  an 
attendance  of  51  normal  students.^ Return,  1876.) 

Freedwuin's  Normal  Institute,  Maryville,  under  the  management  of  Friends,  embraces 
a  preparatory,  a  teachers'  elementary,  a  teachers'  advanced,  and  a  classical  course. 
The  requirements  in  order  to  enter  the  teachers'  elementary  course  are  abilitv  to  read 
understandingly,  write  legibly,  and  solve  problems  in  long  division  readily.  This 
course  occopies  2  years,  and  is  preparatory  to  either  of  the  other  two.  In  order  to 
enter  the  teachers'  advanced  course  or  the  classical  course,  students  must  pass  a  satis- 
factory examination  in  all  the  branches  prescribed  bv  the  school  law  of  the  State  as 
necessary  to  the  qualification  of  teachers.  Number  of  students  in  1875-'76,  26.^Cir- 
cnlar  of  institute  and  special  return.) 

Le  Mojfne  Normal  School^  at  Memphis,  was  established  in  1871,  through  the  American 
Hissionary  Association,  by  funds  given  for  the  purpose  by  Dr.  F.  Julius  Le  Moyne,  for 
the  training  of  colored  people  as  teachers.  The  departments  of  the  school  are  normal, 
mtermediate,  and  primary.  The  normal  department  provides  thorough  instruction, 
cspeciallv  .in  those  branches  taught  in  the  public  scnools  of  Tennessee,  with  the 
approved  methods  of  teaching  and  school  and  class  management.  Number  of  normal 
■tudeats.  80.— (Catalogue,  1875^6,  and  return.) 

Maryville  CoUege,  Maryville,  has  also  a  special  nonnal  course,  the  studies  in  which 
abd  the  length  of  which  are  not  given. — TCatalo^e,  187&-'76.) 

Ntdo  Providence  Institute,  Maryville,  established  m  1852,  is  principally  preparatory,  is 
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oontroUed  by  the  Masonic  fraternity,  and  reports  12  students  engaged 
studies. — (Return,  1876.) 

Normal  Department  of  lUh  Z7ntrer«i(y,  Nftshville,  has  a  fuD  course  of  7  y< 
ports  110  pupils. — (Return,  1876.) 

Souik  Normal  School  and  Businesi  Institute.  Jonesboro',  was  established  in 
and  had  at  the  close  of  the  year  an  attendance  of  55  students.  The  oou 
years. — (Return,  1876. ) 

Besides  the  above,  there  is  information  in  the  State  report  of  a  normal 
having  been  organized  in  connection  with  the  high  school  at  Shelbyvil 
County,  and  of  a  summer  normal  school  in  Washington  County,  in  which 
were  enrolled  June  26, 1876. 

FURTHER  NORMAL  WORK. 

The  Society  of  Friends  is  performing  an  interesting  work  in  this  State  1 
Gamer,  in  Blount  County,  and  his  assistant,  Mr.  Parker,  at  Hopewell  Sprii 
County,  in  drawing  in  the  ignorant  whites,  teaching  them,  and  preparin 
intelligent  of  them  to  be  toMhers  in  the  mountain  regions  of  Tennessee 
Carolina.  Six  teachers  were  prepared  under  Mr.  Parker  in  1875  and  1676,  a 
more  expected  to  be  in  1876-77. 

The  effort  is  not  only  to  instruct  in  letters,  but  to  aid  the  people  in  impi 
manner  of  living.— (Letter  to  Commissioner  of  Education,  1876.) 

INSTrrUTES. 

The  State  superintendent  held  eeneral  institutes  for  teachers  at  varioc 
the  State  during  the  last  year,  without  special  legal  authority,  and  without 
the  State.  These  have,  in  every  case,  had  a  healthful  and  encouraging  infine 
lie  sentiment,  and  have  aroused  the  eDthasiasm  and  quickened  the  intellig 
large  numbers  that  attended  them.  The  superintendent  has  thus  been  en( 
devise  a  more  systematic  i)lan  for  extending  their  advantages  into  ever^ 
the  State.  He  has  issued  circulars  addressed  to  county  superintendents  pi 
holding  one  or  more  general  institutes  in  each  congressional  district.  He  asl 
lature  to  sanction  the  plan,  with  the  view  of  giving  higher  authority  to  it  ai 
more  full  cooperation  from  school  officers  and  teachers. — (State  report,  1876 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

There  is  no  statement  in  Mr.  Trousdale's  report  of  the  number  of  public  hi 
or  of  the  course  of  study  in  them.  In  Table  ill  of  the  report  there  appear 
schools,  but  without  intimation  as  to  how  many  of  them  extend  to  h 
grades.  High  schools  certainly  exist,  not  only  in  the  chief  cities  of  the  S 
several  smaller  places  also.  The  State  forms  of  inquiry  respecting  scho 
however,  include  these,  and  even  those  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  which 
them,  often  fail  to  elicit  full  information  respecting  them.  A  return  £rom  C 
for  1876  shows  at  least  2  teachers  in  a  high  school  there,  but  gives  no  hu 
number  of  pupils.  In  those  from  Memphis  and  Nashville  appear  7  teaohei 
high  school  pupils.  In  the  23  cities  and  institutions  aided  from  the  Pei 
appear  4  institutions  called  high  schools,  in  addition  to  the  above,  but  tl 
always,  at  the  South,  indicate  a  public  school. 

PRIVATB  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

In  2  schools  for  boys,  9  schools  for  girls,  and  36  for  both  sexes,  outside  of 
school  system,  there  have  been  reported  to  this  Bureau  4,009  pupils  under  1^ 
Of  these  535  are  in  classical  studies,  244  in  modem  languages,  267  prep 
classical  course  in  coUege,  and  198  for  a  scientific  course.  Mechanical  drawn 
in  8  of  these  schools,  free  hand  drawing  in  10^  and  vocal  and  instmment>al  i 
Chemical  laboratories  are  reported  by  6,  philosophical  apparatus  by  8,  as 
of  50  to  3,000  volumes  by  15,  the  aggregate  number  of  volumes  being  12 
turns  for  1876.) 

PREPARATORY    DEPARTMENTS. 

Eighteen  preparatory  departments  of  colleges  and  universities  report  for  : 
teachers  and  1,934  pupils,  of  whom  435  were  preparing  for  classical  courses 
scientific. — (Returns  6x  1876.) 

BUSD^BSS  COLLEGES. 

Two  business  colleges,  one  located  at  Memphis,  the  other  at  Nashville,  re] 
of  7  teachers  and  298  pupils.  One  of  these  schools  teaches  the  oomm^ 
branches  and  correspondence,  and  both  teach  penmanship,  book-keeping,  ( 
law  and  political  economy.    One  has  a  library  numbering  470  volumes. — (] 
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SUPERIOR  IXSTJiUCTlON. 

COLLEGES  AND  UNIVEBSmBS. 

BmA  Griive  College^  Beech  Qrove,  for  both  sexesi  embraces  primary,  iDtermediate. 
pnpacatory,  and  coUe^ate  departments.  The  school  is  strictly  anti-sectariaii.  Vocal 
and  iDfltrameatal  music  is  taaght,  the  former  without  extofc  charge. — (Catalogue, 
1874-75.) 

BdkA  CoUege,  HcEenzie,  (Cumberland  Presbyterian,)  for  both  sexes,  has  preparatory, 
collegiate,  art,  music,  and  scientific  departments.  There  is  a  separate  course  lor  young 
womeo,  whi(di,  like  that  for  young  men,  eovers  four  years. — (Catalogue,  1875-7o.) 

Bunit^  CoUege,  Spencer,  is  for  iMth  sexes,  and  embraces  primary,  preparatory,  and 
eollegiftte  departments.  Special  attention  is  given  to  physical  development.  There  is 
a  thorough  coarse  in  gymnastic  igid  calisthenic  instruction  under  the  supervision  of 
aprofeeaor  of  gymnastics.— <Cat«Jogue,  1876-77.) 

Cm^rul  Temmeisee  College,  Nashville,  (Methodist  Episcopal,)  embraces  preparato^,. 

e  classical  and  scientinc 


eollegiate,  normal  and  theological  departments.     There  are 

conrsee,  the  latter  including  all  the  studies  of  the  regular  course  exo^  the  languages. — 

(Catalogue,  1875-76.) 

Ckrietitm  Brotkert^  College,  Memphis,  (Roman  Catholic,)  provides  preparatory,  com- 
merdal,  eoUegiate,  literary,  and  scientific  courses.  The  degree  of  A.  M.  is  conferred  on 
giadnatee  after  two  years  spent  in  some  literary  or  libera^  pursuit.— (Circular.) 

Cumberland  Umiveraitg,  Lebanon,  (Cumberland  Presbyterian,)  embraces  preparatory, 
eoUegiate,  Jaw,  theological,  and  commercial  departments.  The  coU^iate  provides 
ooones  of  study  for  the  degrees  of  A.  B.,  B.  S.,  and  C.  E.  There  are  also  two  post 
gcaduate  courses  leading  to  the  degrees  of  A.  M.  and  Ph.  D. — (Catalogue,  1875-76.) 

Eaet  Tmnee^ee  Univereiiyj  KnoxviUe,  (non-sectarian,)  embraces  coUegiate  and  pre- 
paratory departments,  the  tbrmer  including  a  classical  course,  a  course  in  agriculture, 
and  one  in  mechanics.  Free  tuition  is  given  to  students  nominated  by  members  ot 
the  State  legislature,  each  senator  having  the  right  to  nominate  2  and  each  representa- 
tive 3.— (Catalogue,  1876-77.) 

Eael  Tcwneeete  fVeelegan  Dnivereiip,  Athens,  (Methodist  Episcopal,)  has  collegiate,  pre- 
paratory, and  academic  departments,  the  first  embracing  cl<»8sicaland  scientihc  courses, 
both  sexes  are  admitted,  and  music  is  taught. — (Catalogue,  1874-75.) 

Fisk  Utncenityf  Nashville,  (non-sectarian,)  has  preparatory,  collegiate,  normal,  and 
theological  courses.  Graduates  of  the  classical  course  will  receive  the  degree  of  A.  M. 
after  three  years  spent  in  some  scholarly  occupation.  Both  sexes  are  admitted.~(Cata- 
logue,  lb76.) 

Greeneville  and  Tusculum  College,  Home,  (non-sectarian,)  has  preparatory  and  collen- 
ate  departments,  the  latter  with  classical  and  scientific  courses. — (Catalogue,  1875-76.) 
Hiwaeeee  College,  near  Sweetwater,  (Methodist  Episcopal  South,)  has  preparatory  and 
eeUegiate  departments,  the  latter  with  a  course  in  science,  formed  by  omitting  the 
languages  from  the  classical  course.  A  law  department  has  also  been  organi^d. — 
(Biennial  catalogue  of  the  college,  1874-76.) 

KUtg  College,  Bristol,  (Presbyterian,)  has  preparatory  and  collegiate  departments.  It 
was  commenced  in  1868,  without  regular  classes,  with  a  partial  faculty,  no  endowment, 
and  almost  no  boildiujp,  and  has  now  more  than  30  alumni,  respectable  college  build- 
ings, ao  endowment  of  about  |37,000,  and  some  valuable  real  estate.— (Catalogue.  1876.) 
Mamekeeter  College,  Manchester,  (non-sectarian^  embraces  primary,  academic,  and 
ec^egiate  departments,  the  academic  not  including^  languages,  unless  they  be  French 
and  German  t>y  special  choice.    Both  sexes  are  admitted.^Circular.) 

MargviUe  College,  Maryville,  (Presbyterian,)  is  for  both  sexes,  and  provides  prejMura- 
toiy  and  collegiate  departments,  and  ladies'  English  and  normal  courses. — (Catalogue, 
1875-76.) 

MeAHm  Maie  and  Female  IntHtute,  Mosheim,  (Lutheran,)  has  preparatory  and  col- 
legiate courses  of  study,  and  a  select  course  for  those  who  do  not  wish  to  pursue  the 
ngnlar  curriculum.    Both  sexes  are  admitted.— (Catalogue,  1875-76.) 

Moeeg  Creek  CoUege,  Mossy  Creek,  (Baptist,)  has  primary  and  preparatory  classes  and 
a  eoll<^ate  department.  A.  M.  is  conferred  on  graduates  who  have  suocesaftdly  pur- 
•Md  literary  studies  for  a  term  of  2  or  more  years.— (Catalogue,  1875-76.) 

Ifeepkogem  Male  and  Female  College,  Gallatin,  (non-sectarian,)  embraces  5  schools,  viz, 
bmnanities,  ancient  languages,  mathematics,  philosophy  and  history,  and  moral  scieace. 
A  ideatific  course  is  formed  bj  excluding  from  this  list  the  ancient  languages.  Musto, 
penmanship,  phonography,  mnemonics,  Anglo-Saxon,  Itidian,  Spanish,  Irench,  Ger- 
Bao,  and  comparative  phUology  are  optional  studies.— (Catalogue,  1875.) 

SemUureetem  JSapiiet  Vnivereit^,  Jackson,  embraces  an  academic  department  and  a 
Aapartment  of  literature  and  science,  the  latter  embracing  7  schools,  viz,  Latin.  Greek, 
Mathematics,  natun^  science,  moral  science,  English,  and  German  and  Frencn.  The 
jleme  of  A.  M.  is  conferred  on  students  who  graduate  in  all  the  sohool8.^Catalogae, 
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Southwestern  Presbyterian  University,  Clarksville,  formerly  Stewart  Co]*ef 
tered  as  a  nniversity  in  1875,  and  's  ander  the  control  of  the  synods'of  A. 
eissippi,  Arkansas,  Nashville  and  JUemphiSy  and  Texas.  It  was  resolved  b 
that  the  institntion  shv^old  be  a  nniversitv  in  two  senses :  first,  fihat  it  offe 
facilities  for  thorongh  culture  and  for  a  high  standard  of  graduation ;  ai 
that  the  organization  be  on  the  plan  of  separate  and  coorainate  schools 
courses.  The  departments  in  operation  at  present  are  preparatory  and  o 
biblical  course  extends  through  all  the  collegiate  classes.— (Catalogue,  187 

University  of  ike  South,  Sewanee,  (Protestant  Episcopal,)  has  a  course 
ranged  on  the  plan  of  independent  schools.  Those  already  organized  ar 
languages,  (2)  mathematics,  (3)  civil  engineering  and  physios,  (4)  metf 
English  literature,  (5)  political  economy  and  history,  (6)  geology  and  mil 
theoretical  and  experimental  chemistry,  (8)  moral  science  and  evidences 
ity,  (9)  modem  languages  and  literature,  (10)  commerce  and  trade,  Til)  th 
degree  of  bachelor  of  letters  embraces  nothing  in  mathematics  beyon< 
course,  and  avoids  the  domain  of  science  and  natural  philosophy.  That 
braces  a  fuU  course  of  mathematics  with  political  science,  history,  chemis 
and  mineralogy,  and  some  Latin,  omitting  Greek.— (Catalogue,  1876-77.) 

VanderhUt  University,  NashviUe,  (Methodist  EplBcopal  South,)  is  orgai 
distinct  departments,  viz,  (I)  philosophy,  science,  and  literature,  (2)  bibl 
and  (4)  medical.  In  the  department  of  philosophy,  science,  and  literatni 
of  study  is  divided  into  10  distinct  schools,  from  which  are  arranged  a  coll 
of  2  years  and  a  university  course  of  3.  The  studies  of  the  schools  are 
that  a  student  of  average  capacity  and  of  commendable  diligence,  after 
pleted  the  college  course  of  2  years,  may  obtain  the^  degree  of  A.  B.  in 
years,  and  that  of  A.  M.  in  3.  The  quality  and  extent  of  attainments,  and 
consumed  in  making  them,  will  be  the  test  of  fitness  for  the  honors  of  the  i 
(Catalogue,  1876-77.) 

COLLEGES  FOB  WOMEN. 

Seventeen  institutions  for  the  superior  instruction  of  women  report  a 
teachers  and  2,130  students,  of  whom  468  were  in  preparatory,  1,084  in  re 
partial,  and  30  in  post  graduate  courses.  All  these  schools  teach  music, 
vocal  and  15  instrumental ;  all  teach  French,  14  German,  15  drawing,  and 
Nine  report  apparatus  for  the  illustration  of  chemistry  and  8  that  for  nat 
phy :  2  have  natural  history  museums  and  4  art  galleries.  The  librari 
28,000  volumes.    The  courses  of  instruction  cover  from  4  to  7  years. 

Stettistics  <if  universities  and  colleges,  187(>. 
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StaiitUcs  of  wniversities  and  ooUeges,  1876— ContiDned. 
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SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 


The  State  AgrumUural  CoUegef  a  department  of  East  Tennessee  Uniyersity,  at  Edox- 
TiDe,  friyes  instraotion  in  the  iJieory  and  practice  of  agricnltnre  and  horticulture  and 
in  the  principles  of  mechanics  and  their  application  to  the  arts.  A  heantifhl  farm, 
admirably  adapted  to  its  intended  nsee,  has  oeen  provided  in  order  that  agricnltnre 
may  be  taught  practically  as  well  as  theoretically,  in  the  mechanical  course,  drawing, 
ngineering,  and  chemistry  are  prominent  features.  Both  courses  include,  in  addition 
to  the  technical  studies  belonging  to  them,  the  French  and  German  langna^p^,  Enslish 
Htcrature,  and  the  higher  mathematics.  Each  leads  to  the  degree  St  B.  8. — (Cata- 
logoe,  1875-^6.) 

sdemUfie  oaunea,  $(kooUf  cr  departmmU  also  exist  in  connection  with  Bethel  College, 
Central  Tennessee  College,  Christian  Brothers'  College,  Cumberland  Uniyersity,  East 
TeoDessee  Wesley  an  Uniyersity,  Greeneyilleand  Tnscmum  College,  Neophogen  College, 
Soothwestem  Baptist  University,  South  Western  Presbyterian  University,  University 
of  the  South,  and  Vanderbilt  University;  for  which  see  the  statement  of  the  courses  of 
these  eollegee  in  the  matter  under  Superior  Instruction. 

THEOLOGY. 

IttrueHon  in  theology  is  given  in  departments  connected  with  Cumberland  University, 
Central  Tennessee  College;  Vanderbilt  University,  and  Fisk  University.  A  department 
•f  theology  has  been  oiganized  in  connection  with  the  University  of  the  South,  but  it 
tt  not  yet  in  full  operation.  The  course  of  instruction  in  Central  Tennessee  College  and 
11  Fisk  Uniyersity  covers  3  years,  in  Cumberland  University  2.  The  length  of  course 
is  Yanderbilt  Univeisitv  for  college  graduates  is  not  stated,  but  the  English  course, 
crtabbahed  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  do  not  wish  to  study  Latin  and  Greek,  lasts  2 
yeaiad— (College  catalogues  and  special  returns.) 

LAW. 

SeAoola  of  law  exist  in  connection  with  Cumberland  University  and  Vanderbilt  Uni- 
vasty.  The  course  of  studv  in  Vanderbilt  covers  2  years,  in  Cumberland  University 
L  A  law  department  has  also  been  organized  in  connection  with  Hiwassee  College. 
U*gih  of  course  not  given. 

MEDICINE. 

The  Medical  Departuneni  of  the  UniverHtif  of  TmneMM,  Nashville,  is  continued,  though 
1ia«>llegiate  department  is  merged  in  the  Normal  Coll^^.  It  is  the  purpose  of  tne 
taiKy  to  make  the  teaching  thorough  and  practical,  i^ve  didactic  lectures  will  be 
Mvered  daily  in  the  college  halls,  upon  the  different  subjects  of  the  course,  and  dur- 
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ing  the  week  the  stadents  will  hear  4  lectnree  on  each  hranch  of  me 
examiDatiODS  will  be  held  by  each  professor  at  the  beginning  of  his  lect 
the  facts  of  the  preceding  lecture  may  be  impressed  npon  the  minds  of  b 
lectures,  too,  will  be  illustrated  by  experiments,  dissections,  surgical  Of 
ics,  models,  and  anatomical,  botanical,  and  chemical  specimens.---<Ann( 
1876-77.) 

The  Medical  Department  of  VanderUlt  University ^  Nashville,  makes  prec 
statement  of  its  purpose  as  that  above  given. — (Announcement  for  1876- 

The  Tennessee  College  of  Pkarmacify  Nashville,  organized  in  1872,  rep< 
course  of  study,  embracing  general  chemistry,  materia  medioa,  pharma< 
practical  botany,  and  microscopy. — (Announcement,  1876.) 

Siaiisiics  of  schools  for  scientific  and  professional  instruction,  18 
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SCHOOLS  OF  MXDICINB. 

Medical  department,  VanderbUt  TTnivertity . 
Tennoflsee  OoUecre  ef  Phamacv ..... ...... 

*  From  Report  of  Commitsioner  of  Sdncation  for  1875. 
•  Reported  witlLolasaioal  deportment.  h  Not  yet  f i 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

TENNESSEE  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB,  KSOXVJLU 

This  school  was  organized  in  1845,  and  is  under  the  control  of  a  boai 
The  number  of  pupils  attending  in  1876  was  123,  of  whom  79  were  males  a 
The  branches  of  study  are  the  same  as  those  taught  in  the  common  scho 
1876.) 

TENNESSEE  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BUND,  NASHVILLB. 

This  school  was  founded  in  1844,  and  has  had  since  that  time  a  total 
251.  The  branches  studied  are  arithmetic,  algebra,  spelling,  reading,  *« 
mar,  history,  geography,  physiology,  elementary  geometry,  and  natun 
The  employments  taught  are  broom  making,  beadwork,  hand  and  ma 
OTooheting,  telegraphing,  knitting,  and  piano  tuning.  Special  atteotic 
music.  The  use  of  the  piaao,  church  and  reed  organ,  flut«,  darinet,  and  < 
kinds  of  brass  instruments,  with  class  and  solo  singing,  harmony,  and  i 
music,  is  thoroughly  and  scientifically  taught.  Attendance  in  1876, 51.— (] 
and  special  return,  1876.) 
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HON.  BAMUSL  WATSOlff. 

Smbq^  WatooD,  born  at  BarriDgton,  Rhode  Islaod,  Jaly  16, 1807,  was  graduated  at 
Brown  Uniyenity  in  1825 ;  lie  studied  law  at  Litchfield,  Conn.,  and  soon  after  settled 
in  NMhviUe,  Tenn.,  where  he  died  September  26, 1876.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he 
was  a  member  of  the  State  board  of  education,  a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of 
the  UniTeisity  of  Nashville,  and  a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Peabody 
fiind. 

He  was  an  earnest,  strong,  and  wise  friend  of  the  measures  calculated  to  improYO 
the  material,  intelleotuaL  and  moral  interests  of  the  community  in  which  he  liyed.  In 
the  late  war  he  adhered  to  the  Union,  and  when  the  war  was  over  sought  in  every 
way  to  restore  prosperity  to  his  State.  An  able  financier  and  political  economist)  he 
{RttUy  aided  the  several  legblative  measures  which  have  resulted  in  the  pres^it  edu- 
citioDal  progress  in  Tennessee. 

LIST  OF  SCHOOL  OFFICIALS  IN  TENNESSEE. 

Hon.  LiOH.  TbousDalb,  State  tuptrintendmU  €(fpu!bUc  $ohool$,  NoihrnUe. 

BTATB  BOABD  OP  BDCOATIOII. 


Ifenbots. 


PoBt-<»fllo«. 


Hit  exaeOfloey  Jwaum  D.  Porter,  governor,  ex-offioio  president 

J.  Berrien  Linddey,  ■eoretary 

E.H.Bwtog 

KW.Mitebdl 

Leon.  Trooadnle 

J.W.Hoyt 

H-PtMnil 


1875-1881 

NMhvUle. 
Kaabvme. 
NashvUie. 

1875-1879 

1875-1883 

1876-1881 

KaahviUe. 

1876-1879 

1877-1883 

NaehTille. 
l«aebviUe. 

COUMTT  SUraBDmNDSHTB. 

[Term,  1877-*78.] 


Coanly. 


Soperinteodent. 


Post4>flioe. 


AtKalb! 


RK.  Baker 

J.RDean 

J.  IL  Castile 

T.O.  Brown , 

J.A.6oddard 

G.W.Ford 

J.S.  Johnson 

JP-l^PP 

J.  W.  Brewer , 

A.J.F.Hvder 

GwF.Morff 

D.F.8harp 

George  W.  Stephens . . 

A.  A.  Vinson 

T.J.Wilson 

B.  S.  Thompson 

W.  A.  Hamley 

R  W.Weakley 

G.W.Walters 

J.T.Trapp 

Dr.  T.  F.  MoCreery  .. 

William  Harrison 

WiUiam  Marls 

E  G.Smith 

H.  G.Hampton 

A.  S.  Carrey 

B.  P.  Yancey 

J.L.  Acnff 

H.  W.  Famsworth ... 

John  Somggs 

H.M.  Sherwood 

H.F.Bogers 

L.LbLivesay 

W.B.HaU.: 

William  L.Owry.... 
L.  W.Brown 


Clinton. 

ShelbyvlUe. 

Oamden. 

PikerlUe. 

Maryrille. 

Cleveland. 

Finoastie. 

Woodbory. 

Bnena  Vista. 

Cats  Spring. 

Ashland  City. 

Old  Town. 

Celina. 

Newport 

Manchester. 

Alamo. 

Crossville. 

Nashville. 

Decatnrville. 

Smithvilla 

Dlokson  Station. 

Dyersbnrg. 

Somenrillew 

TravisTllle. 

Cowan. 

Trenton. 

PnlaskL 

Bntledge. 

GreenvlU& 

Altamont 

Bosselvllle. 

Chattanoogik 

Kyle's  Ford. 

kDddleton  Station. 

Savannah. 

Rogers  ville. 
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TEXAS. 

HISTORICAL  SKETCH  OF  THE  STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

AUTHORITISe. 

Laws  of  Texas  from  1839 ;  PaschaPs  Digest  of  these,  1870,  pp.  5G9-583 ;  the  same. 
1873,  pp.  1347-1359;  CoDslitotions  of  1845,  1H66,  1869,  and  187o ;  Statistics  of  United 
Sums  Census  for  1850  and  1860;  State  Reports  from  1871. 

ACriOM  BBFORB  UNION  WITH  THS  UNITED  BTATB8. 

WbeD  hardly  more  than  fairly  ont  from  the  strnsgle  for  an  independent  life,  Janaary 
%.  18:i9,  the  It-gislatnre  of  the  then  republic  of  Texas  made  provision  for  fntnre  free 
acDools  by  giving  each  organized  connty  3  leagues  of  land,  divided  ioto  tracts  of  160 
icreit  each,  for  ihe  purpose  of  establishing  a  primary  school  or  academy  in  the  county. 
The  following  year  a  further  donation  of  one  league  was  made  to  each  county.* 

The  lands  thus  granted  were  to  be  located  in  the  county  if  good  ones  could  be  found 
Tacaot.  If  lands  proper  for  this  use  did  not  exist  in  the  county,  they  might  be  sur- 
veyed upon  any  vacant  part  of  the  domain  of  the  republic  at  the  expense  of  the  county. 
These  provisions  were  closely  akin  to  those  which,  m>m  the  year  1787.  have  prevailed  in 
the  United  States  for  giving  in  each  township  of  new  States  or  Territories  one  or  more 
sections  of  land  ^*  for  the  use  of  schools"— the  16th  section  up  to  1848,  the  16th  and  36th 
UDoe  that  time — or  lands  equivalent  to  them.t 

Aq  act  of  February  5, 1840,  made  the  chiet  Justice  and  two  associated  Justices  of  each 
county  ex  officio  a  board  of  school  commissioners  for  the  county,  with  power  to  hold 
and  dispose  of  all  property  given  or  granted  in  any  way  for  the  benefit  of  schools  or 
academies  within  it,  provided  that  no  act  of  theirs  should  be  valid  unless  it  should 
have  tor  its  object  the  establishment,  benefit,  or  support  of  schools  in  that  particular 
county.  It  was  made  their  duty  to  organize  any  parts  of  their  county  into  school  dis- 
tricts whenever  in  their  judgment  the  interests  of  education  required  it.  They  were 
to  be  inspectors  of  schools,  and  by  themselves  or  others  were  to  examine  teachers,  gjiv- 
ing  certificates  of  character  and  qualification  to  such  as  they  might  find  deservin|^ 
oAbem ;  and  without  such  a  certificate  no  teacher  of  any  public  school  could  be  enti- 
tled to  compensation  for  services.  Teachers  for  academies  were  required  to  be  gradu- 
ates of  colWes  or  universities,  and  teachers  of  common  schools  to  be  competent  to  teach 
leadiuff,  writing.  English  grammar,  arithmetic,  and  geo^phy. 

On  uie  basis  thus  established  the  more  settled  counties  seem  to  have  set  up  schools, 
the  census  of  1K>0  showing  349  reported  as  public  schools,  with  o60  teachers  aud  7,946 
scholars,  although  no  State  funds  or  district  taxes  are  reported  as  going  toward  their 
iopport 

ACTION  AT  THE  TIME  OF  ENTERING. 

The  ooostitation  under  which  Texas  entered  the  Union  in  1845  declared  it  to  be  the 
duty  of  the  legislature  to  make  suitable  provision  for  maintenance  of  public  schools. 
It  also  said:  *'The  legislature  shail^  as  early  as  practicable,  establish  free  schools 
throughout  the  State,  and  ^hall  furnish  means  for  their  support  by  taxation  on  prop- 
erty;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  legislature  to  set  apart  not  less  than  one-tenth  of 
the  annual  revenue  of  the  State  derived  from  taxation  as  a  perpetual  fund,  which  fund 
Bhall  be  appropriated  to  the  support  of  free  public  schools,  and  no  law  shall  ever  be 
BMde  diverting  said  fund  to  any  other  use ;  and  until  such  time  as  the  legislature  shall 
provide  for  the  establishment  of  such  schools  in  the  several  districts  of  the  State,  the 
lond  thus  created  shall  remain  as  a  charge  against  the  State,  passed  to  the  credit  of 
the  free  common  school  fund."  The  same  instrument  went  on  to  provide  against  the 
alienation,  except  by  temporaiy  lease,  of  public  lands  granted  for  public  schools,  and 
to  assure  to  each  county  its  fair  and  equal  share  for  such  purpose. 

INSTITUTION  OF  A  SYSTEM. 

For  some  time  after  the  admission  of  the  State  the  sparseness  of  the  population 
and  the  disorders  growing  out  of  the  war  with  Mexico  hindered  the  carrying  out  of  the 
exoeUent  provisions  of  the  constitution.  But  on  the  13th  of  January,  1854,  when  the 
eonfottion  of  that  war  was  at  an  end,  and  population  was  beginning  to  fill  up  the  waste 
places  of  the  State,  .an  act  to  establish  a  system  of  schools  was  approved.    By  this  act 

*Ab  act  of  Jannsry  16, 1850,  extended  to  ootintles  organized  enbseqnently  to  these  others  the  grant 
9i  the  Mme  amount  of  4  leagnet  of  land  **for  pnrpoeeB  of  edocation.''^ 

t  Amwrently  following  again  the  example  of  the  United  States,  Texas,  in  the  same  act,  devoted  a  traet 
•f  50  leacoes  of  land  to  the  establishment  and  endowment  of  S  colleges  or  nnlTcrsities  thereafter  to  be 
«nated,ibe  ooet  of  sorreying  this  tract  to  come  ont  of  the  general  treasury. 
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$2,000,000  were  set  apart  for  a  school  faDd  Id  5  per  cent,  bonds  of  the  UDit< 
interest  of  this  only  to  be  annually  osed,  and  to  be  distribated  among  thi 
the  snpport  of  schools,  on  the  basis  of  the  free  white  population  in  eaoL  o 
to  16  years  of  age.  With  a  yiew  to  the  establishment  of  schools  to  be  sn{ 
this  fund  the  chief  Jostice  and  connty  commissioners  of  each  coonty  were  i 
of  school  commissioners  for  the  conntv,  to  lay  it  off  into  school  districts,  c 
and  order  an  election  of  3  tmstees  of  schooLs  in  each  district.  The  tm 
were  to  hold  an  election  in  their  districts  for  the  location  of  sohool-honsi 
of  sach  location  to  be  made  afterward  without  a  new  election ;  and  nnti 
substantial  school-house  with  the  necessary  seats  and  other  fixtures  ah 
yided,  no  money  for  school  purposes  was  to  be  drawn  from  the  county  tr 
trustees  were  also  to  call  together  in  due  time  the  persons  haying  childr 
oated,  and  get  from  them  an  indication  of  the  length  of  the  school  term 
teacher  they  desired,  and  the  amount  of  salary  they  were  willing  to  pay  i 
They  were  then,  obserying  these  instructions,  to  employ  teachers  of  suita 
and  qualifications,  and  from  time  to  timeyisit  the  scnools  and  exercise  a  g 
yision  oyer  them.  If  the  funds  from  the  State  and  from  subscribers  shou 
ficient  to  pay  the  salary  of  the  teacher  for  the  term  agreed  upon,  the  1 
authorized  to  leyy  rate  bills  for  the  supplementing  of  that  salary.  Defi 
non-payment  of  these  rates  were  to  be  made  good  for  persons  unable 
from  the  State  taxes  for  schools,  on  the  statement  of  the  facts  by  the  cb 
the  county. 

To  determine  the  rates  of  the  State  apportionment  of  its  school  funds, 
and  collectors  of  taxes  were  to  send  up  to  the  State  treasurer  each  year  a 
the  number  of  children  of  school  age  in  each  school  district,  and  to  file 
ment  in  the  office  of  the  county  clerk. 

The  State  treasurer  was  to  be  ex  officio  State  superintendent  of  the  pi 
and  as  such  was  to  make  record  of  the  population  of  school  age,  as  reti 
assessors  and  collectors,  and  make  to  the  county  treasurer  an  apportionn 
this  record.  The  trustees  of  districts  were  to  report  to  him  annually  by  1 
day  in  September,  and  he  to  report  to  the  goyemor  by  the  first  day  of 
condition  of  the  schools. 

Nothing  in  this  act,  it  was  stated  at  the  close,  was  to  preyent  the  tr 
<listri -t  from  employing  the  teacher  of  a  primary  department  in  any  college 
or  from  conyerting  such  primary  department  into  a  common  school  for  1 
if  instructed  to  do  so  by  the  patrons  of  schools  in  it.  This  proyision  has 
affected  the  public  school  system  of  the  State,  leading,  in  many  instanc 
grafting  of  public  schools  on  priyate  or  incorporated  ones. 

The  system  thus  instituted  continued  to  be  that  of  the  State  until  the 
sion  threw  things  again  into  confusion,  and  under  it  there  was  reported 
of  18r>0  a  total  of  1,218  public  schools,  with  1,274  teachers,  34.611  pupils,  ai 
of  $414,168;  of  this,  $6,743  were  from  endowments,  $15,847  irom  taxatioi 
from  public  funds,*  faa  the  largest  portion,  about  four-fifths,  coming  ap| 
tuition  fees. 

Plainly  enough,  the  schools  were  not  yet  in  any  proper  sense  free  scho< 
than  one-fifth  of  the  cost  of  their  snpport  came  nom  the  State  in  aid  of 
^f  the  teachers,  and  the  remaining  four-fifths  from  those  who  sent  thei 
them ;  this.^too,  although  from  May  13, 1846,  one-teoth  of  the  annual  re^ 
State,  in  addition  to  the  interest  of  the  school  fund,  was  said  to  haye  been 
for  school  purposes,  acoording  to  the  constitution. 

THE  SYSTEM  FOIXOWINO  THE  WAR. 

On  ooming  out  of  the  war  of  the  secession  the  State  found  its  resourcei 
school  fund  wasted,  and  its  schools  generally  closed.  Waiting  a  little  U 
first  eyil,  it  undertook  in  its  new  constitution  of  1666  to  remedy  the  otb< 
instrument,  repeating  in  its  article  on  education  much  of  the  phraseol<^ 
1845,  rededicated  to  the  school  fund,  as  a  basis  for  the  endowment  and  s 
free  school  system,  "all  the  funds,  lands,  and  other  property  heretofore  e 
appropriated  for  the  snpport  and  maintenance  of  public  schools,^  as  we 
might  subsequently  be  set  apart  and  appropriated.  It  further  deyoted 
all  the  alternate  sections  of  land  reeeryed  out  of  grants  to  railroad  oompi 
corporations,  together  with  one-half  of  the  proceeds  of  all  fntnre  sales  of 
It  took  from  the  legislature  the  power  to  loan  any  portion  of  the  school 
quired  the  inyestment  of  its  moneyed  principal  in  bonds  of  the  United  S< 

*  It  is  evident  from  this  statemeDt  (if  the  census  retains  are  correct)  that  the  interest 
deyoted  to  school  ftind  by  the  hiw  of  ld54  was  not  at  this  time  distriboted  acoonUi 
Perhaps  an  explantion  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  in  a  hiw  passed  Angost  13, 1856,  a 
the  S9th,  the  State  aothorized  the  patting  of  the  school  liind  ont  of  its  own  hands  bv  Ic 
^ay  companies,  most  of  whose  roads  were  still  incomplete,  and  whose  capacity  to  folfil 
tracts  wos  thns  quite  nncertain.  Large  losses  from  snch  risks  very  proUablv  ocouired 
.they  certainly  did  aftoiward. 
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state  of  Texas,  or  in  snoh  bonds  as  the  State  misht  guarantee.  It  pot  under  the  control 
of  the  legislature  lands  granted  or  to  be  granted  to  the  oonnties  for  public  schools, 
reqniriDg  that  theproce^  of  the  sale  of  them  should  be  added  to  the  school  fund  of 
the  State  and  the  interest  arising  be  granted  to  the  counties  for  their  schools.  'And 
while  giving  to  the  legislature  authority  to  levy  a  tax  for  educational  purposes,  to  be 
distributed  from  year  to  year  as  it  should  be  collected,  it  specially  provided  for  a 
hitherto  neglected  class  by  directing  that  all  the  funds  which  should  in  such  taxation 
be  ooUected  from  Africans,  or  persons  of  African  descent,  should  be  exclusively  appro- 
priated to  the  maintenance  of  a  system  of  schools  for  Africans  and  their  children. 

Benewed  provision  was  made  for  the  university*  or  universities  before  contemplated, 
as  well  as  for  four  special  schools ;  for  the  supervision  of  the  new  school  system  the 
governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  was  directed  to  appoiot  an  ofiScer 
to  be  styled  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  whose  term  of  office  should  be  4 
years,  and  who,  with  the  governor  and  comptroUer,  should  constitute  a  State  board  of 
education,  and  have  the  general  management  and  control  of  the  common  school  fund 
ind  of  common  schools,  under  such  regulations  as  the  legislature  might  prescribe. 

The  constitution  of  1869  did  not  materially  adter  these  provisions,  with  one  marked 
exception,  save  by  additions  to  them.  Thus  it  added  that  the  superintendent  of  pub- 
lic instruction  should,  after  the  first  term  of  office,  be  elected  by  the  people ;  and  while 
providing,  like  the  former  ones,  for  the  institution  of  a  uniform  system  of  public  free 
•chools,  It  directed  that  the  legislature  should  make  attendance  on  these  schools  com- 
pulsory on  all  the  scholastic  population  for  at  least  4  months  yearly,  unless  the  children 
should  be  instructed  for  that  time  elsewhere.  It  also  added  the  remaining  half  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale  of  public  lands  to  the  half  which  had  been  previously  devoted  to 
the  school  fund.  The  exceptional  change  noted  was  significant:  the  appropriation  of 
the  taxes  of  colored  persons  to  schools  for  their  children  was  omitted,  but  the  schools 
were  made  free  to  all. 

Under  these  constitutional  provisions  a  law  was  passed  August  13, 1870,  directing 
that  a  State  sunerintendent  of  public  instornotion  should  be  appointed  by  the  governor 
to  serve  until  the  next  general  election,  and  then  and  thencerorward  be  elected  by  the 
people  fi»r  the  term  of  4  years.  Each  organised  county  was  made  a  school  district^  and 
each  county  court  a  board  of  school  directors  for  it,  with  the  duty  of  dividing  it  into 
sobdistriotB  and  of  appointing  annually  boards  of  school  trustees  for  these,  as  well  as 
eoon^  examiners  for  teachers.  The  boards  of  school  directors  were  to  be  subject  to 
the  direction  of  the  State  superintendent,  and  the  boards  of  school  trustees  to  be  under 
that  ci  the  school  directors,  to  aid  them  in  locating  and  building  school-houses  and 
in  employing  and  settling  with  teachers ;  no  teacher,  however,  was  to  be  employed  or 
paid  unless  examined  and  certified  b^  the  county  examiners.  Private  teachers  were  to 
be  allowed  to  participate|^  as  before,  m  the  benefits  of  the  school  fund,  when  there  was 
no  public  school  in  the  district,  but  must,  in  order  to  do  this,  be  examined  and  certi- 
fied by  the  county  examiners  like  others. 

The  public  schools  were  to  be  taught  at  least  4  months  each  year,  and  the  directors 
wete  to  see  that  all  children  between  6  and  16  years  of  age  were  sent  to  them  for  that 
period,  unless  instructed  elsewhere.  For  the  support  of  them  there  was  to  be  set 
apart  one-fourth  of  the  annuid  State  revenue  from  taxation,  the  annual  poll  tax  of  |1, 
and  the  interest  of  the  permanent  school  fund :  but  this  was  to  go  only  for  the  payment 
of  teachers'  salaries  and  the  expenses  of  the  educational  bureau,  each  county  or  district 
providing  for  the  other  expenses  of  the  schools. 

Acts  of  April  24, 1871,  and  of  November  29  in  the  same  year,  amended  this  law,  the 
fonner  increasing  the  salary  of  the  State  superintendent,  somewhat  simplifying  his 
daties,  and  directing  him  to  appoint  for  each  judicial  district  a  supervisor  of  education  ; 
the  latter  directing  the  board  of  education,  (now  composed  of  the  governor.  State 
■nperintendent,  and  attorney-general,}  to  apportion  anew  the  territory  of  the  State 
into  convenient  educational  districts,  not  to  exceed  12  in  number.  And,  when  such 
division  should  be  made,  the  superintendent,  with  the  approval  of  the  governor,  was 
to  retire  all  existing  supervisors  of  education  and  appoint  one  for  each  of  the  12  dis- 
tricts, he  to  hold  office  for  4  years,  to  act  as  an  examiner  of  teachers,  to  subdivide  the 
oonntiee  in  his  Jurisdiction  into  convenient  school  districts,  appointing  for  each,  with 
the  approval  of  the  State  superintendent,  5  school  directors.  These  directors  might 
levy  taxes,  not  exceeding  1  per  cent.,  for  building  school-houses  and  supplementing  the 
State  funds  for  sustaining  schools.  They  were  also  to  require  the  attendance  on  them 
of  all  the  scholastic  population  of  their  districts  for  a  term  of  at  least  4  months  each 
jear,  the  penalty  for  non-attendance  to  be  |25  and  costs,  to  be  collected  fh>m  parents 
and  guardians  of  non-attending  children. 

The  first  report  of  the  superintendent  under  this  system,  to  December,  1871,  showed 
1t3^  schools  existent,  with  1,678  teachers,  and  an  attendance  of  63,504  out  of  229,568 
given  as  of  school  age  in  the  census  of  1870 ;  the  schools  being  supervised  by  615  school 
directors  in  123  counties,  and  by  35  district  supervisors  in  as  many  Judicial  districts. 

*  The  UnlvenOty  of  Texas  had  been  estabUahed  by  law  in  1858.  aad  #100,000.  with  the  SO  lea^oea 
of  land  eet  apart  by  act  of  1839,  had  been  appropriated  to  it  for  estoblishmeDt  and  maintenance. 

25  S  uiyiiizeu  uy  -vj  v^v^pt  ix^ 
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scboolB,  1,107  were  said  to  have  been  graded.    The  next  report 

127,672  enrolled  scholars,  under  2,233  teachers,  in  2,000  schoo 

^  made  the  enrolment  129,542,  under  2,297  teachers,  the  snperintei 

ivate  schools  had  been  largely  absorbed  into  the  public  school  sys 

KEW  SYSTEMS  UNDER  NEW  LAWS. 

>r  a  law  passed  May  22, 1873.  and  amended  May  2, 1874,  and  Marcl 
aperintendency  and  county  boards  of  directors  were  retained ;  th 
nation,  the  sniiervisors  of  the  large  districts,  and  the  county  ex) 
i ;  the  chairman  of  the  county  b^rd  was  made  ex  officio  county 
th  the  duty  of  examining  teachers ;  and  the  trustees  of  school 
r,  were  now  ordered  to  be  elected  by  the  voters  of  the  district,  ins 
ted  by  the  county  directors  as  before.  The  compulsory  feature  ol 
rained,  but  with  larger  exceptions  as  to  the  enforcement  of  i< 

of  penalty  for  non-attendance  from  $25  and  costs  to  a  forfeiture 
i>lic  school  fund  for  the  time  of  failure  to  attend,  unless  there  wi 
aught  for  that  time  by  a  private  school  teacher  with  a  public  sch 
potency.  Schools  for  both  white  and  colored  children  were  proi 
viously  aUowed  engrafting  of  public  schools  on  private  instituti< 
cplicit  and  distinct.  * 
)r  this  system  there  were  reported,  for  1873-74,  in  private  and  n 

nupils  under  2,491  teachers,  the  schools  numbering  2,261 ;  whii 
olment  was,  in  97  counties  reporting  out  of  139  in  all,  124,567  pupi 
-s  in  2,924  schools. 

further  change  was  made  under  the  new  constitution  of  1875;  a  li 
in  August,  1876,  which  dropped  the  State  superintendency,  coi 
oy,  and  county  boards  of  directors;  threw  the  county  school  lands  c 
of  the  counties ;  and  substantially  put  the  whole  school  system  n 
a  revived  State  board  of  education  and  of  voluntary  school  oomn 
ced  throughout  the  State.  The  school  age  was  made  8  to  14,  an<d 
ixation  for  school  purposcyi  abolished.  The  effect  of  these  last  c 
3  been  tempnorarily  disastrous  to  the  State  school  system ;  so  mu 
d  report  of  it  has  been  ventured  on  or  possible  since  the  autum 
future,  however,  is  predicted  by  the  late  superintendent,  now  sec 
»oard  of  education. 

SUPERVISION. 

Dames  of  the  State  treasurers  who,  under  the  law  of  1854,  acted  a 
3nts  of  the  public  schools  have  not  been  learned  as  this  matter 
v^ho,  under  the  constitution  of  1866  and  laws  of  1871  and  1873  wer 
mts  of  public  instruction  were  (1)  J.  C.  De  Gross,  who,  amid  mai 
sed  the  new  system  under  the  former  law ;  and  (2)  O.  N.  Hollin 
it  it  to  its  highest  point  under  the  latter  law.  He  still,  as  secretai 
>f  education,  watches  over  what  is  left  of  the  school  system  he 
y,  1874,  to  April,  1876. 

changes  among  minor  supervising  officers  have  been  sufficiently  i 
ing  sketch  of  the  school  liistory. 

ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION. 

CONDITION  OF  THE  STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

ter  from  the  secretary  of  the  board  of  education  states : 
There  was  no  report  made  of  the  public  school  affairs  of  this  State 
rear  ending  August  31, 1876. 

rhis  hiatus  in  our  public  school  affairs  was  caused  by  the  action  of 
mal  convention  in  abolishing  the  office  of  superintendent  of  publi 
invention  assembled  on  September  6, 1675,  and  it  was  known  eai 
le  terms  of  the  new  constitution  would  work  a  radical  change 
system.  The  failure  of  the  framers  of  the  constitution  to  prov 
bion  for  payment  of  teachers  and  school  officers,  under  the  then  e: 
r  service  performed  after  Januarv  1, 1876,  and  prior  to  August  31, 
in  a  great  measure,  to  suspend  public  schools  after  the  former  date. 
1876,  the  new  constitution  went  into  effect  and  became  the  orgai 
and  from  that  time  to  the  1st  September,  1876,  pubUo  schools  we 
,  the  schools  were  generally  dosed  as  early  as  January  1, 1876. 
rhe  result  of  this  complete  revolution  in  our  school  afinirs  was  gene 
re  upon  the  part  of  teachers  to  report  to  county  superintendents 
failure  of  county  superintendents  and  other  school  officers  to  repoi 
ment  of  public  instruction  while  it  was  in  existence. 
Under  our  former  constitution  the  scholastic  age  embraced  all  bet^ 
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under  the  pireeent  all  between  8  and  14.  Unddr  the  former  conAtittition  and  laws,  a 
legal  tax  for  school  pnrpoees  waa  authorized  in  addition  to  one-fonrth  of  the  general 
reyenne ;  under  the  present  constitution  and  laws  no  local  tax  is  anthorized,  bnt  one- 
fourth  of  the  general  revenne  and  the  entire  interest  on  school  bonds  are  set  apart  for 
idHMl  porposes. 

The  present  school  law  determines  a  school  community  or  district  by  the  individual 
citizenship  thereof,  rather  than  by  geographical  lines,  as  was  formerly  the  case.  It  is 
giring  better  satisfaction  than  any  school  law  we  have  eyer  had.  Reports  so  far  received 
mdieate  a  lioge  increase  in  enrolment  in  our  public  schools.  Some  counties  report  3,000 
popils  wi  thin  scholastic  age  enrolled  in  pubuo  schools.  The  reduction  of  the  scholastio 
ttTO  necessitated  the  blenmng  of  our  private  and  public  schools  under  one  supervision, 
lie  trustees  of  the  public  schools,  appointed  by  the  county  Judge,  are  authorized  to 
contract  £ot  the  instniotion  of  pupils  over  and  under  the  scholastic  age,  as  well  as  those 
vithin  the  scholastio  age.  Parents,  however,  are  required  to  pay  the  tuition  of  pupils 
orer  and  under  scholastic  age. 

(5)  Between  6  and  18  years  of  age  we  have  a  population  of  about  500,000,  and  between 
6  and  14  about  250,000. 

(6)  Out  school  year  begins  September  1  of  each  year,  and  ends  August  31. 

(7)  Public  schools  are  maintained  under  the  present  law  on  an  average  about  3 
months.  Some  counties  have  run  their  schools  5  months.  Trustees  are  limited  in  the 
payment  of  teachers  to  $1.50  per  month  for  each  pupil  within  the  scholastic  age. 

(8)  Five  hundred  thousand  dollars  were  apportioned  by  the  board  of  education  to 
the  various  counties  of  the  State  for  the  support  of  public  schools  for  the  year  begin- 
ning September  1, 1876. 

(9)  Each  counl^  has,  of  its  own  right,  4  leagues  of  land  donated  by  the  State  to  the 
counties  for  the  benefit  of  public  schools.  Many  of  these  lands  are  now  being  put 
npcm  the  market  and  being  taken  at  good  prices  on  long  interest  payable  annually, 
which  interest  is  implied  to  the  support  of  the  schools.  This  will  enable  such  counties 
as  make  sales  this  year  to  extend  their  school  term  next  year  to  six  months. 

*  (10)  I  am  confident  I  shall  be  able  to  make  a  good  repgrt  in  time  for  your  next 
annual  statement. 

\  (11)  I  will  be  able  this  year  to  get  a  full  and  complete  census,  and  ho^  to  receive 
alio  satisfiM^tory  reports  fifom  county  j  edges.  Our  public  school  system  is  upon  a  better 
basts,  in  many  respects,  than  it  has  ever  been,  and  I  am  hopeful  of  the  future. 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

NORMAL  DEPABTMBNT. 

The  normal  department  of  Wiley  University,  at  Marshall,  in  connection  with  aca- 
denric  studies,  teaches  normal  methods,  keeping  of  school  records,  and  the  school  laws 
of  Texas.    The  course  covers  a  period  of  2  years. — (Circular  of  university.) 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

No  information  respecting  public  high  schools  in  this  Stat«  for  1876  has  been  re- 
eeived  b^  this  Bureau.  The&  place  is  probably  largely  occupied  b^  private  academies 
and  seminaries  under  a  provision  of  the  school  law  which  permiljs  the  blending  of 
pablic  ftee  with  private  pay  schools. 

PRIYATE  BECONDART  SCHOOUS. 

In  1  school  for  boys,  7  for  girls,  and  10  for  both  sexes,  outside  of  the  public  school 
system^  there  have  been  reported  to  this  Bureau  996  pupils  under  51  teachers.  Of  these 
118  are  in  classical  studies,  227  in  modem  languages,  39  preparing  for  a  classical  course 
in  eoU^ge,  and  84  for  a  scientific  course.  Mechanical  drawing  is  taught  in  2  of  these 
schools,  free  hand  drawing  in  3,  and  vocal  and  instrumental  music  in  4.  A  chemical 
Uboratory  is  reported  by  I,  philosophical  apparatus  by  2,  and  libraries  of  130  to  1,200 
volumes  by  7,  the  aggregate  numb^  of  volumes  being  4^ 3o0« 

FRBPARATORT  SCHOOLS  AND  DXPABTMENTS. 

Four  preparatory  departments  and  1  preparatory  school  report  a  total  of  10  teachers 
and  703  pupils,  of  whom  63  were  preparing  for  classical  and  65  for  scientific  courses. 
The  school  had  a  library  of  1,200  volumes. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLBGBS. 

Bofftar  UfUvenity,  Independence,  (Baptist,)  gives  instruction,  to  males  only,  in  a)/ 
the  branehes  of  academic  and  collegiate  education.— (Circular,  1876-77.) 

BaUido  College,  Salado,  (non-sects^ian,)  is  for  both  sexes  and  embraces  collegiate  and 
prepiiratory  departments.— (Catalogue,  1875.) 
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LAW. 

The  Jaw  st^ool  of  Trvniiy  University  farnishes  a  course  of  study  including  Blaokstone's 
and  Kent's  Ck>mnientarie8,  Stephen  (with  Sayles)  on  Pleading,  Parsons  on  Contracts. 
Greenleaf  on  Evidence,  Story's  Equity  Jurisprudence,  Washburn  on  Real  Estate,  and 
Spanish  Law  of  Real  £state.^Catalogue,  1874-75.) 

MEDICINE. 

Jle  Texas  Medical  College  and  Hospital,  at  Galveston,  chartered  in  1871,  had  its  first 
aession  in  1873-74.  Twelve  graduates  received  the  degree  of  M.  D.  in  1876. — (Return, 
1876.) 

Statistics  of  sckooU  for  scientific  and  professional  instrucHony  1876. 


Sdiools  for  profeaaioiuJ  instractlon. 


Property,  income,  &o. 


I 


!. 


1 

I 


il 

0 


SCHOOL  or  BCZERCB. 

Acrieattmal  and  Meohanioal  College  of  Texas 

SCHOOL  OF  THBOLOOT. 

Baylor  TTniTersity,  (theological  department) 

SCHOOL  OF  MKDicnn. 
Tesaa  Medical  College  and  Hoepital 


90 


10 


18 


1150,000 


1174,000 


113,000 


•3,180 


40 


SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 


EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND. 

Hie  Texas  Institution  for  the  Blind,  at  Austin,  reports  an  attendance  of  60  pupils. 
The  studies  pursued  during  1875-^6  were  orthography,  etjtaology,  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic^  algebra,  English  grammar,  geography,  ancient  and  modem  history,  natural 
philosophy,  natural  history,  Spanish,  music,  and  telegraphy.  The  employments  taught 
are  hnx>m,  mattress,  and  pillow  making,  chair  seating,  sewing,  beadwork,  and  knit- 
ting. 

In  the  foSH  of  1874  an  appropriation  was  made  by  the  legislature  of  the  State  for  the 
appointment  of  an  oculist  for  the  institution.  The  result  has  been  that  a  number  of 
uufnl  operations  have  been  performed,  thereby  improving  the  sight  of  many  and 
restating  sight  to  several  who  were  in  total  darkness. — (Report  of  trustees  and  special 
wtum,  187^6.) 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

The  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Austin,  reports  an  attend- 
ance of  47,  of  whom  30  were  males  and  17  females.  The  studies  pursued  in  it  are  <<  th« 
(wdinary  branches  of  a  plain  English  education.''  The  only  provision  for  mechanical 
eoaployment  is  a  printing  office,  in  which  5  of  the  boys  have  been  employed,  and  hav« 
made  rapid  progress  in  learning  the  art  of  printing.— (Report  of  superintendent  and 
fecial  return,  1875-76.) 

UST  OF  SCHOOL  OFFICIALS  IN  TEXAS. 

STATE  BOAKD  OF  EDUCATION. 
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Term  expires. 


Post-offloe. 


His  ezeeUency  Kiohard  Coke,  goreroor , 

Bsn.&H.Ditfdeii,  comptroller 

Hsn.  A.  W.De  Berry,  secretary  of  state 

Bfla.O.N.Hoiliogs worth,  secretary  of  board. 


iTaimary,  1878 . 
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VEBMOIVT. 

SUMMARY  OF  STATISTICS. 


1875.           1876. 

1 

Increafi 

.HON  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

hool  age,  (5  to  20) 

ding  pablio  schools 

rondanoo  .......... ...... 

87,451 
72,093 
74,069 
43,717* 
17.61 
5,888 

92,577 
69,013 
71,325 
39,474* 

5,  IS 

endanoe  on  each  school.. 

;e  attendiDg  other  schools. 

EACHBRS. 

6,175 

671 

3,688 

$37  24 

22  48 

2,371 
206 
2,519 
120.9 
$6  97 

445,965 
34,193 

2€ 

men - 

r  women 

S  AND  SCHOOLS. 

ts 

2,545 
121.9 
$7  23 

476, 107 
40, 145 

f  schools  in daTS ......... 

lost  of  schools ........... 

ND  EXPBNDITUBE. 

ReoeipU, 

nanent  funds,  inclnding 
mds. 

516,252 

480,158 

^peiuUtures. 

inclndinflT  board ........ 

$417,236 

58,145 

124, 117 

$^137,471 
60,562 
67,011 

$20,23 
2,41 

bals 

skirs 

f  schools • 

599,496 

565,044 

'  attendaooe  for  1875  is  not  given  m  a  total  in  the  report,  bot  it  is  he 
the  number  of  schools  reported  and  the  average  daily  attendance 
i  saperintendent  to  be  too  small  for  the  entire  State  by  reason  of  od 
B  on  p.  8  of  appendix  to  State  report) 

>  and  1876,  and  special  retnm  of  Hon.  Edward  Conant,  S 
ion,  for  1876.) 


>RICAL  SKETCH  OF  THE  STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEI 
AXTTHORTTIES. 

specially  of  1874  and  1876 ;  Barnard's  Common  School 
ter  from  Saperintendent  Conant;  Laws  of  Vermont 
led  Statutes,  pp.  140-158;  General  Statutes,  Article  Edn 
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THB  ERA  OF  INDEPBNDBMT  SCIIOOLS. 

Settled  early  by  a  people  accostomed  to  the  State  school  systems  of  New  Hampshire, 
Massachusetts,  and  CoDneoticat,  VermoDt  had  schools  before  she  had  school  laws  to 
caU  for  them.  FeeliDg  the  want  of  education  for  their  children^  the  first  inhabitants, 
as  soon  as  organized  into  oommnnities,  seem  generally  to  have  instituted  such  meaCns 
of  literary  training  as  were  practicable.  An  appendix  to  the  State  report  for  1876  shows 
a  steady  succession  of  town  actions  looking  to  this  end  from  1761  to  1787.  Instead  of 
waiting,  as  in  many  of  the  States,  for  teachers  to  establish  schools  and  invite  the  chil- 
dren to  them,  the  people  here  set  up  the  schools  and  then  invited  teachers.  This  early 
independency  of  action  left  its  impress  for  some  time  on  the  system  introduced,  which 
was  that  of  town  or  district  schools  controlled  almost  entirely  by  the  communities  that 
bad  established  them.  The  first  school  law  that  appears  upon  the  statute  books,  passed 
October  22, 1782,  ^ve  legal  sanction  to  this  system  by  authorizing  towns  too  large  for 
one  school  to  divide  themselves  into  convenient  school  districts,  appoint  trustees  for 
the  care  of  schools,  and  provide  for  establishing  and  supporting  theee  schools,  partly  by 
rates  and  partly  hy  taxes  or  subscriptions.  The  constitution  of  1793,  two  years  after 
the  admission  of  Vermont  as  a  State,  finding  this  system  already  in  existence,  only 
gave  farther  sanction  to  it  bv  aiming  to  extend  and  perfect  it,  declaring  that  **  a  com- 
petent number  of  schools  snould  be  maintained  in  each  town  for  the  instruction  of 
youths,  and  that  one  or  more  grammar  schools  should  be  incorporated  and  supported 
in  each  county  in  this  State."  A  law  of  October  20, 1795,  only  enlarged  the  powers  of 
districts  and  gave  them  a  share  of  public  school  moneys  proportioned  to  their  number 
of  children  of  school  age. 

THE  ERA  OF  STATE  SUPERVISION. 

The  first  show  of  State  control  over  the  previously  independent  town  and  district 
schools  was  in  1797,  when  the  legislature,  October  31,  undertook  a  little  mild  direction 
of  them  by  enacting  that  each  town  should  keep  and  sup^rt  a  school  or  schools  for 
the  instruction  of  youth  in  English  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,*  and  by  requiring 
that  a  district  failing  to  support  a  school  for  the  whole  year  diould  not  receive  m 
portion  of  the  town  school  tax.  In  1825  legal  provision  for  forming  a  State  fund  to 
aid  the  schools  was  made,  and  having  shown  that  much  regard  for  these  literary 
Dorseries  of  her  children,  though  the  contemplated  bounty  never  reached  the  schools, 
the  State  ventured  on  a  somewnat  larger  exercise  of  directive  and  supervising  power 
by  providing,  November  9,  1827,  (1)  for  a  board  of  State  commissioners  of  common 
schools,  to  recommend  text  books  for  them  and  to  examine  and  report  concerning  them  : 
(2)  for  superintending  school  committees  in  each  town,  to  have  general  charge  and 
saperrision  of  town  schools;  and  (3)  for  a  collection  imd  report  of  school  statistics 
by  the  secretary  of  state.  This  law,  however,  going  too  far  beyond  the  prevailing 
public  sentiment  of  that  time  to  meet  with  favor,  proved  unpopular  and  ineffieotive, 
aod,  except  the  superintending  school  committees,  little  of  it  long  remained.  Still, 
the  idea  of  State  supervision,  as  a  necessity  toward  thorough  schools  and  general 
interest  in  them,  gradually  grew  and  strengthened,  and  November  5, 1845,  a  law  was 
passed  creating  a  State,  county,  and  town  superintendency  of  schools;  the  first  for 
raperyising  all  school  interests,  the  second  for  stirring  up  a  stronger  feeling  in  favor 
of  them  in  the  counties,  and  the  third  for  improving  the  efficiency  of  the  instruction 
in  the  towns.  This,  also,  as  respected  the  two  first  named  officers,  went  against  the 
prevailing  partiality  for  town  indepoidency  in  such  affiiirs,  and  November  5, 1849,  the 
county  superintendency  was  abolished ;  the  State  superintendency  was  dropped  in  1851, 
and  only  town  superintendence,  which  towns  might  nave  or  not  as  they  should  choose, 
was  left  to  survive. 

November  18, 1856,  the  State  again  asserted  her  right  to  supervise  the  schools  by 
creatiog  a  State  board  of  education  for  general  direction  of  public  schools  with  a 
Kcretaxy,  to  whom  were  assigned  most  of  the  duties  of  a  State  superintendent.  This 
system  lasted  until  November  18, 1874,  when  the  State  board  was  abolished  and  the 
State  superintendencv  resumed.    It  still  continues. 

Not  now  to  name  the  members  of  the  State  board  of  school  commissioners  under  the 
act  of  1827  or  of  the  State  board  of  education  under  that  of  1856,  the  representatives  of 
State  supervision  have  been :  As  superintendents  of  common  schools,  Horace  Eaton, 
1845-'50;  Charles  G.  Bnmham,  1850-^51.  As  secretaries  of  the  State  board  of  educa- 
tion, John  S.  Adams,  1856-'e7 :  Andrew  E.  Rankin,  1867-^0;  John  H.  French,  1870-74. 
As  8tate  superintendent  of  education,  Edward  Conant,  from  1874  to  the  present  time. 

I>axing  the  service  of  the  first  State  superintendents  the  power  of  districts  to  raise 
QKmey  by  rate  bills  on  pupils  attending  schools  was  limited  to  the  two  purposes  of 
providing  fuel  for  the  schools  and  of  paying  for  the  board  of  teachers.  Provision  was 
also  made  for  the  holding  of  teachers' institutes.    During  that  of  the  secretaries  of  the 

*Ib  aeetkRi  19  of  chapter  83  of  (he  General  Stotntee  theee  studies  are  increased  by  the  addition  of 
^BSiiah  grammar,  geofhraphy,  history,  and  ConstitoUon  of  the  United  States,  with  special  instraction 
u>  the  geogn^by  and  history,  constitution  and  principles  of  government  of  the  State  of  YermoDt 
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board  of  education  the  proper  grading  of  schools  received  attention,  n 
hed,  normal  schools  established,  and  State  certificates  to  teachers,  i 
lity  for  continual  reexamination,  were  provided  for.  During  that  ol 
lion  has  been  made  for  county  examination  and  licensing  of  tea 
al  at  the  normal  schools  of  State  licenses  to  teach,  and  for  the  esta 
Dg  schools  in  connection  with  graded  schools. 

E8TABLISHHENT  OF  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

I  earliest  school  for  the  training  of  teachers  of  which  record  is  made  \ 
I "  taught  at  Danby  dnrine  the  years  1785  to  1788  by  Jacob  Eddy 
olerk,  it  being  '*  expressly  ror  the  purpose  of  training  young  men  for 
chine."  A  similar  work,  and  a  most  influential  one,  was  done  for  la 
%  Willard,  in  her  school  at  Middlebory,  commenced  in  1814.  In  l&i 
established  the  Concord  Academy,  in  which  was  instituted,  in  182 
d  school  course,  which  was  continued  for  six  years.  In  1840  we  fin 
tment  with  a  three  years'  course  of  study  in  Craftsbury  Academy,  al 
.  HaU.  In  1847  a  normal  school  and  teachers'  institute  was  begun,  ai 
'ears,  at  Brattleboro',  by  Rev.  Addison  Brown,  then  county  super 
on  schools  for  Windham  County.  At  this  time  the  formation  of  tea< 
I  academies  had  become  very  general  ]  it  has  been  continued  in  the  1 

>  present  time,  with  good  results. 

1861  a  school  ror  teachers  was  established  in  the  Orange  County  Grai 
Ddolph,  the  school  for  several  years  retaining  its  classical  departmer 
imary  importance  to  the  preparation  of  teachers.  In  1866  the  clas 
was  given  up,  and  the  school  was  entirely  devoted  to  the  preparatioi 

>  following  year  it  became  a  State  normal  school,  in  accordance  with 

>  legislature  of  1866  providing  for  the  establishment  of  three  State  noi 
I  Lamoille  County  Grammar  School,  at  Johnson,  through  the  Joint 
«8  and  the  board  of  education,  became  a  State  normal  school,  and  1 
as  such  on  the  same  day  with  the  Randolph  school. 

;he  course  of  the  same  year  a  third  normal  school  was  established  at  < 
otion  with  the  Castleton  Seminary. 

at  is  peculiar  in  the  normal  school  system  of  Vermont  is  the  mode  o 
lize,  direct,  and  supplement  local  forces  for  the  purpose  of  training 
»mmon  schools  of  the  State.— (State  report  for  1875-76,  pp.  33-36.) 

SCHOOL  FUNDS. 

I  funds  employed  for  the  support  of  the  common  schools  are  mostly  < 
sources :  the  rent  of  school  lands,  income  from  the  United  States  ^ 
on  the  ^and  list  of  the  towns,  and  taxes  on  the  grand  list  of  the  dii 
f  accruing  from  the  first  three  of  these  sources  in  the  towns  haviuj 
constitutes  the  public  money  which  is  divided  among  the  districts. 
f  is  about  one-sixth  part  of  the  whole  sum  expended  for  the  suppoi 
1  most  towns  is  largely  derived  from  a  tax  on  the  grand  list  of  the  i 
e  State  school  tax.  This  public  money,  from  whatever  source  de 
rty  of  the  town,  which  is  held  accountable  by  the  State  for  the  righ 
ipport  of  schools.  The  State  school  tax  varies  from  a  certain  numlx 
bs  on  the  dollar  of  the  grand  list.  In  some  towns  a  town  school  ta] 
on  to  the  State  school  tax  and  in  others  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Stat< 
ing  the  tax  on  the  grand  list  of  the  town  in  some  cases  up  to  20  cent 
The  number  of  towns  having  school  districts  and  not  reported  as  rail 
1  the  grand  list  of  the  town  is  small.  We  have,  then,  remarks  the  i 
41  republics  organized  as  pure  democracies,  possessed  of  large  munic 
voluntarily  accepting  the  support  of  schools  as  a  part  of  its  duty,  and 
the  principle  that  the  school  is  of  benefit  to  every  citizen  and  that  < 
ind  to  contribute  to  its  support. — (State  report  for  1875  and  1876,  pp, 

ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION. 

ATTENDANCE. 

we  are  few  towns  in  the  State  that  do  not  report  the  number  of  childi 
Qd  the  number  attending  school.  Taking  those  that  report  both  iter 
Dot  quite  77  per  cent,  of  the  children  of  school  age  are  attending  1 
Is.  Taking  tnose  towns  that  report  both  the  number  attending  and 
attendance,  it  appears  that  the  latter  is  less  than  60  per  cent,  of  the 
^tending,  or  only  about  48  per  cent,  of  the  number  of  children  of  scl 
1,  however,  be  remembered  that  a  few  thousand  children  are  atteu< 
than  the  common  schools ;  that  the  school  age  extends  to  20  yea 
complete  the  course  offered  in  the  common  schools  before  reachir 
fter  making  all  reasonable  allowances  the  poxcentage  of  attendaDC^ 
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as  qnlte  too  smalL  AltboDgh  the  State  has  proyided  schools  for  the  accommodation  of 
aH  the  school  population,  it  is  Ibnnd  that  lees  than  half  that  popolation  is  in  average 
daily  attendance.  How  to  secure  a  larger  enrolment  and  a  larger  average  attendance 
is  felt  to  be  among  the  most  important  of  qnestions.— (State  report  for  1875  and  1876, 
pp.  45-47.) 

COBfFULSORT  LAW. 

The  question  being  settled  that  provision  for  the  edacation  of  all  must  be  free  to 
ally  that  all  the  prepay  and  that  every  poll  most  contribute  to  the  support  of  schools, 
the  next  step  is  to  the  assertion  that  all  children  must  be  taught  in  the  schools. 
This  assertion  has  already  been  made.  The  compulsory  acts  of  1867  and  1870  have 
this  idea  as  their  foundation,  but  it  is  a  qoestion  whether  these  laws  have  yet  had  any 
pMoeptible  eflfect  on  school  attendance.  One  of  the  prime  needs  of  the  educational 
system  is  felt  to  be  a  compnlsory  law  that  shall  be  effective,  but  that  shall  not  infringe 
upon  the  citizen's  sense  of  personal  freedom.  How  to  oonstruct  a  law  that  shall  send 
evtrv  delinqnent  child  to  school  and  yet  increase  rather  than  lessen  his  and  his  par- 
oitr  feeling  of  indejpendence,  is  a  problem  that  presses  for  solation. 

\  In  the  mean  time  it  is  believed  tnat  with  improvements  in  the  construction  and  fur- 
nishing of  school-houses,  and  with  skilful  teachers  in  them  all,  a  large  improvement 
in  attendance  might  reasonably  be  expected.  A  larser  attendance  of  the  older  children 
might  be  secured  in  many  towns  and  neighborhoods  by  the  maintenance  of  a  higher 
sdiool,  which  would  also  direct  and  stimulate  the  labor  of  the  lower  schools.  Afore- 
over,  a  profitable  division  of  the  time  for  the  school  terms  might  be  made  in  many 
districts :  for  instance,  the  substitution  of  a  fall  for  a  winter  term  where  the  children 
areemalL 

1  Finally,  it  is  suggested  that  when  the  period  for  constitutional  amendment  arrives, 
a  strong  inducement  to  school  their  children  might  be  placed  before  many  citizens  by 
the  introduction  of  an  educational  test  as  a  qualification  for  voting  and  holding  office. — 
(State  report  for  1875  and  1876,  pp.  44-49.) 

GBADED  SCHOOLS. 

The  first  enactment  in  the  State  looking  toward  a  gradation  of  the  common  schools 
was  passed  in  1841,  and  the  first  act  making  complete  provision  for  such  gradation  was 
passed  in  1844.  There  are  now  33  graded  schools  reported,  whUe  several  others  not 
reported  are  known  to  exist.  These  schools  are  established  by  the  people  of  the  towns 
or  school  districts  in  which  they  are,  and  (except  the  high  school  department  in  one 
ease)  are  free  to  all  the  children  of  the  town  or  school  district.  Thus,  in  28  villages  of 
the  State,  the  child  of  the  poorest  citizen  can  be  fitted  to  enter  the  best  scientific 
sdiools,  and  in  25  villages  ne  can  be  prepared  to  enter  college  or  any  department  of 
the  university.  That  such  facilities  have  been  created  in  so  many  places  within  the 
period  of  one  generation,  by  the  silent  and  voluntaij  action  of  the  i)eople  of  the  local- 
ttleSy  gives  assurance  that  the  school  system  is  well  founded,  and  that  further  progress 
will  certainly  be  made. 

But  the  opening  of  facilities  for  higher  education  to  all  is  not  the  only,  perhaps  not 
the  chief,  advantage  of  the  graded  school.  It  is  believed  to  be  a  better  school  for 
insteaotion  in  the  common  branches,  thronghout  the  whole  course  in  them,  and  a  better 
sebool  in  its  social  and  moral  training  than  the  ungraded  school  is  or  can  be. 

Attention  is  called  to  a  table  showing  the  rate  per  cent,  of  taxation  in  the  graded 
sdiool  districts,  from  which  it  appears  that  not  only  is  the  rate  low  in  proportion  to 
the  advantages  secured  in  compje^ison  with  other  districts,  but  that  in  a  minority  of 
the  towns  wbere  there  are  graded  schools  the  highest  school  tax  is  not  paid  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  graded  school  district.— (State  report  for  1875  and  1876,  pp.  25-29.) 

CENTRAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  law  provides  for  the  establishment  of  a  central  school  or  schools  by  the  town, 
without  disturbing  any  existing  district  arrangements.  Under  this  plan  a  moderate 
tuition  fee  is  charsed  to  each  pupil  and  the  income  so  derived  is  applied  to  defray  the 
eipenses  of  the  school,  and  any  expense  not  so  provided  for  is  assessed  on  the  grand 
list  of  the  central  school  district.  The  advantage  of  this  plan  over  the  select  school  or 
the  unfunded  academy  is  that  the  grand  list  furnishes  a  sure  basis  of  support  for  the 
school,  while  the  charge  for  tuition  may  be  reduced  to  a  merely  nominal  sum,  mt^ing 
the  school  essentially  free.— (State  report  for  1875  and  1876,  p.  29.) 

LENOTH  OP  SCHOOL  YEAR. 

The  several  school  districts  of  a  town  are  each  required  to  maintain  a  school  for  20 
weeks  doring  a  school  year  in  order  to  be  entitled  to  draw  any  part  of  the  public  money 
far  that  year.  The  average  number  of  weeks  of  school  for  the  year  ending  March. 
187)5,  was  24.38 ;  for  that  ending  March,  1^6,  it  was  24.18 ;  whUe  for  this  last  vear  109 
dMnets  reported  having  less  than  20  weeks  of  school,  and  71  districts  paying  the  high- 
flit  school  tax  in  town,  and  46  paying  the  lowest,  had  but  20  weeks  of  school.    The 
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aestion  as  to  whether  this  amonnt  of  schooling  is  snfficient  has  heen  disc 
be  opinion  of  town  snperintendents  obtained  in  respect  to  it,  180  of  the  24 
endents  declaring  themselyes  in  favor  of  an  increase.  Three-fonrths  of 
nmber,  and  a  in%)ority  in  each  connty,  think  the  sessions  are  too  short.  Th( 
a  the  way  of  requiring  a  longer  school  term  may  be  removed,  it  is  snggeste< 
nion  of  districts,  in  conseqnence  of  which  not  only  will  the  longer  school  be 
rithoat  increase  of  taxes,  bnt  a  better  school  will  be  secured  because  of  th< 
erest  arising  from  a  greater  number  of  pupils:  (2)  by  the  adoption  of  the  to¥ 
nder  which  the  taxes  for  the  support  of  schools  are  made  eqnaJ  throughout  tl 
State  report  for  1875  and  1876,  pp.  42-44.) 

SCHOOL  LANDS. 

In  most  towns  of  the  State  are  found  school  lands.  These  are  lands  t 
rhich  is  devoted  to  the  support  of  the  common  schools,  the  countv  grammi 
he  State  university,  and  particular  institutions  designated  by  the  donor 
wds  whose  rent  is  devoted  to  the  support  of  the  common  schools  some  wer< 
or  that  purpose  in  the  original  charter  of  the  town,  some  were  set  apart  in  t 
s  glebe  lands  and  afterward  were  by  an  act  of  the  legislature  devoted  to  ti 
f  schools,  and  others  were  given  by  individuals  or  by  corporations  for  tha 
'he  annual  income  from  the  lands  rented  for  the  support  of  common  schoo 
3^  to  the  returns  of  1875,  which  were  obtained  as  the  result  of  much  corre 
nth  town  superintendents  and  town  clerks  and  are  probably  correct,  is  $1 
State  report  for  1875  and  1876,  pp.  40,  41.) 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

BURLINGTON. 

Officers, —  A  board  of  school  commissioners  of  5  members,  1  from  each  ward 
ity  superintendent,  who  is  president. 

SiaUsUos, — Estimated  population,  15,000 ;  children  of  school  age,  (5-20  yen 
orolledin  public  schools  in  winter  term,  898;  average  daily  attendant 
prinff  term,  862,  average  daily  attendance,  758 ;  in  fcSl  term,  1,002,  avei 
ttendanoe,  820.  In  private  schools  there  was  an  estimated  average  attendan 
upils.  making  a  total  enrolment  of  about  2.500  children,  and  an  avei 
ttendance  of  1,870  in  public  and  private  schools,  leaving  707  children  appa 
(tending  any  school.  Teachers,  30 ;  salaries  of  these,  $180  to  $2,000 ;  salary 
itendent,  $1,000.  Receipts  for  public  schools,  $20,001.46;  expenditures,  J 
alne  of  school  property,  $87,775. 

JRemarks. —  The  public  schools  of  the  city  embrace  primary,  mixed,  int< 
rammar,  and  high.  They  are  not  yet  perfectly  graded,  and  the  importance  ( 
ttendance  is  not  properly  appreciated,  but  progress  is  being  made  as  rapi 
e  expected.  Methods  of  instruction  have  been  greatly  improved.  The  bui 
ommodious  enough  to  accommodate  40  per  cent,  more  pupils  than  b 
ttend.  The  teachers  are  the  best  that  fair  salaries  can  secure,  and  men  < 
istead  of  opposing  the  public  schools  as  formerly,  give  them  their  cordis 
he  high  school  is  in  excellent  condition.  Music  is  successfully  taus'ht 
}hools.^Retum  to  Bureau  of  Education  and  Burlington  report,  1875^76, 
Iger,  superintendent.) 

RUTLAND. 

Officers, —  A  board  of  school  trustees  of  9  members,  including  the  pres 
»cretary. 

Statistics.—  Popnlation,  7,000 ;  children  of  school  age,  (5-20  years,)  1,513 
1  public  schools,  excluding  duplicate  enrolments,  675 ;  estimated  enrolme 
ate  and  parochial  schools,  300  ;  average  attendance  not  given.  Teachers 
^hools,  20 ;  pay  of  these,  $362  to  $1,800.  Receipts  for  public  schools,  $9,400 ; 
ires,  $10,873.50.  Estimated  value  of  school  property,  $25,000. 
Remarks, — The  schools  are  graded  into  primary,  secondary,  intermediate, 
Qd  high.  The  high  school  provides  two  courses,  English  and  classicaL  T 
Qgaged  in  classical  studies,  44  pupUs ;  in  French,  19:  in  German.  6.— (Repc 
ind  graded  schools,  1875-76,  and  return  to  Bureau  of  Education.) 

TRAINING  OP  TEACHERS. 

STATB  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  State  superintendent  reports  that  the  three  normal  schools  have  goi 
>rward  with  their  accustomed  work  and  have  accomplished  as  much  as,  t 
kcilities,  could  have  been  expected.  The  faithful  labor  performed  in  them 
awarded  with  increased  confidence  and  patronage ;  and  while  some  of  the 
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hftve  eDttrely  fialed  in  theii  attempts  to  teach  and  goyem  the  schools,  continnally  in- 
creasing nnmhers  of  them  are  fonnd  in  important  positions.  It  is  noticed  that  in  those 
towns  where  normal  graduates  haye  heen  employed  as  teachers  for  the  longest  time 
and  in  tike  largest  nnmhers  hoth  the  school  officers  and  the  people  are  most  desirous  to 
secure  the  same  or  other  normal  graduates. 

The  normal  school  in  the  first  district  has  suffered  from  a  too  firequent  change  of 
teachers,  and  from  the  attempt  to  carry  on  two  schools  with  means  not  more  than 
foffleient  to  sustain  one.  The  latter  evil  has  now  disappeared,  the  trustees  haying 
decided  to  dispense  with  the  Castleton  Seminary  and  to  use  all  their  resources  for  the 
maintenance  and  deyelopment  of  the  normal  school. 

The  tmstees  of  the  normal  school  in  the  second  district  haye  within  two  years 
secured  a  small  endowment  fund,  enlarged  their  school  huildingi  and  added  a  model 
achooL    They  look  confidently  forward  to  a  prosnerous  future. 

In  the  third  district  the  trustees  of  the  normal  school  haye  diminished  and  nearly 
extlugaished  the  deht  of  the  corporation,  while  at  the  same  time  the  school  has  in- 
creased in  numhersi  and  has  secured  in  a  larger  degree  the  confidence  of  the  community 
around  it. 

The  whole  numher  of  graduates  from  the  three  schools  for  the  two  years  1875  and 
1876  is  188y  of  whom  154  were  from  the  first  course  and  34  from  the  second.  In  the 
Randolph  School  the  aggregate  attendance  was  449  in  1875 :  in  1876  it  was  579.  Of  the 
latter  ageregate,  68  were  connected  with  the  model  schooL  The  total  numher  of  gradu- 
ates at  this  school  since  its  commencement  is  408,  of  whom  132  were  men  and  276 
women.  The  attendance  at  the  Johnson  School  in  1875  was  46 ;  during  the  spring 
and  summer  terms  of  1876  it  was  52.  The  total  number  of  graduates  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  school  was  161.  At  the  Castleton  School  the  number  of  different 
pupils  present  in  1875  was  66;  ayerage  attendance,  49.  In  1876  the  number  of  differ- 
ent pupils  was  62 ;  ayerage  attendance,  37.  Number  of  graduates  since  organization^ 
114. 

The  annual  appropriation  to  these  schools  is  $1,500  to  each,  of  which  |500  are  to  be 
expended  in  aiding  the  schools  and  $1,000  in  assisting  pupUs  attending.  The  $500  haye 
in  each  normal  school  been  applied  to  the  payment  of  teachers'  salines.  The  $1,000 
haye  been  used,  wholly  or  in  part,  for  scholariBhips. — (State  report  for  1875  and  1876, 
pp.  10-12,  63-90.)  

These  haye  been  held  in  13  counties  of  the  State,  the  total  enrolment  of  teachers 
beinii^  761,  which  number  is  estimated  as  about  one-third  of  the  attendance.  It  was 
the  aim  of  the  State  superintendent  in  these  meetings  to  show  what  the  school  system 
of  the  State  really  is ;  what  instruction  it  proyides  for  and  requires  to  be  ^yen ;  to 
offer  suggestions  relatiye  to  the  same  and  to  the  goyemment  and  orgamzation  ot 
icbools;  and  to  awaken  an  increased  interest  in  education  among  the  people.  In  this 
endeayor  he  was  heartily  and  ably  seconded  by  those  assisting  mm. 

In  addition  to  the  institutes,  seyeral  educational  meetings  were  held  tor  a  day  and . 
an  eyening,  the  work  of  which  was  similar  to  that  of  the  institutes.  It  is  the  opinion 
of  the  superintendent  that  such  a  modification  of  the  law  as  would  authorize  him  to 
hold  two  or  three  similar  meetings  each  year  in  the  counties  not  calling  for  an  institute 
would  serye  to  promote  the  cause  of  education.— (State  report  for  1875  and  1876, 
p^4-7.) 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  OR  GRADED  SCHOOLS. 

The  state  superintendent  giyes  a  table  embracing  statistics  of  33  graded  schools 
whicb  rejKnrted  to  him.  Seyeral  others,  he  remarks,  entitled  to  a  place  in  that  table 
do  not  report  to  him.  Of  those  reporting,  9  haye,  during  the  school  year  1875-76, 
gradoatea  stadents  from  their  college  preparatory  course,  the  total  number  of  gradu- 
ates bdng 37:  20  report  students  in  preparation  for  college ;  V8 report  that  Latin  is 
taoght,  and  29  that  the  higher  English  branches  are  taught.  In  28  of  these  schools 
the  student  is  prepared  to  enter  the  best  scientific  schools,  and  in  25  to  enter  college. — 
(State  report  for  1875  and  1876,  p.  25.) 

PRIVATE  6ECOKDART  SCHOOLS. 

In  3  schools  for  boys,  4  for  girls,  and  21  for  both  sexes,  outside  of  the  public  school 
mtem,  there  have  been  reported  to  this  Bureau  2,849  pupils,  under  114  teachers.  Of 
ueee,  644  are  in  classical  stndies,  334  in  modem  languages,  278  preparing  for  a 
elassieal  course  in  college,  and  28  for  a  scientific  course.  Mechanical  drawing  is  taught 
in  10,  and  free  hand  in  13,  of  these  schools ;  yocal  music  in  19,  and  instrumental  music 
in.  25.  Chemical  laboratories  are  reported  by  17 ;  philosophical  apparatus  by  17 ;  libra- 
ries of  50  to  3,160  volumes  by  18,  the  aggregate  number  being  13,471. 
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PREPARATORY  SCHOOL. 

BQrr  and  Burton  Seminary,  Manchester,  reiK>rt8  71  pnpils  engaeed  in  i 
paratory  for  college,  of  whom  60  are  preparing  for  a  classical  and  11  foi 
course.  Ten  of  its  pupils  entered  college  and  five  entered  scientific  schools 
of  the  academic  year  1874-75.  The  school  has  apparatus  for  the  illnstrati 
istry  and  natural  philosophy,  and  a  library  of  1,000  yolumes.~-( Return,  18 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 
uinvKRsrry  of  Vermont. 

This  university,  located  at  Burlington,  comprises  in  its  curricnlnm  a  de 
arts,  embracing  the  usual  academical  course  in  languages,  mathematii 
sciences,  philosophy,  rhetoric,  literature,  and  history ;  a  department  of  app] 
and  the  department  of  medicine.  Students  may  elect  their  courses,  but 
options  are  not  allowed  to  those  who  may  be  candidates  for  a  degree  exce] 
limited  extent,  equivalent  substitutions  may  be  made  b^  express  permi 
faculty.    Both  sexes  we  admitted.— (Catalogue  of  university,  1875-76. ) 

OTHER  COLLEGES. 

Ifiddltbury  Collegef  Middlebury,  (Congregational,)  has  the  usual  acaden 
4  years.  During  the  winter  and  spring  terms  of  the  junior  year  promineuc 
the  study  of  German.  A  permanent  mnd  for  the  enlargement  of  the  libn 
established  by  recent  action  of  the  corporation.— (Catalogue,  1876-^77.) 

Norwich  Umvenity,  Northfield,  ^Protestant  Episcopal,)  nas  a  classical  ai 
course,  each  of  4  years,  and  a  special  course  in  philosophy  of  3  years,  meant 
wants  of  those  who  wish  to  enter  the  profession  of  medicine  or  of  law.— 
1874-'75i) 

COLLEGE  FOR  WOBiEN. 

The  Vermont  Methodist  Seminary  and  Female  College,  at  Montj^lier 
teachers  and  99  students,  of  whom  58  were  in  regular  and  41  in  partial  cc 
course  of  instruction  covers  4  years,  and  includes  vocal  and  instrumental  n 
ing,  painting,  French,  and  German.  The  institution  has  apparatus  for  the 
of  chemistry  and  natural  philosophy,  a  gymnasium,  and  a  library  of  77S 
(Return,  1875-76.) 

SiaHstica  of  a  college  and  wiioereiUea,  1876. 
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r 


1135, 000 
20,000 
244,000 


t 
^1 


1180,000 


S9,250 


t 


#12,000 


1,755 


il 


t600 


3,SS7 


^ 

II 


•0 


3,600 


a  Indades  nociety  libraries. 
SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 


SCIENCE. 

The  Agricultural  and  Soientifio  D^ariment  of  the  Univei^iy  of  Vermont 
course  in  aATiculture  and  related  branches,  one  in  theoretical  and  applies 
one  in  ciyir  engineering,  and  one  in  metallurgy  and  mininf^  engineering, 
to  these,  a  literary>scientific  course  has  been  arranged  which  coincides  s 
with  the  regular  academic  course  save  that  Greek  is  omitted  and  its  place 
substitutions  from  the  department  of  science.  These  courses  cover  a  perio 
and  lead  to  the  degrees  of  B.  P.,  C.  £.,  and  M.  £.    Annual  charge  to  each 
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taition,  $45.    Number  of  free  scholarships,  15.    Both  sexes  are  admitted. — (Catalogue 
of  muYersity,  1875-^6,  and  special  return.) 

hi  the  SdmHfie  Department  of  Nbrtcich  University  there  is  a  course  of  4  ^ears,  leading 
to  the  degree  of  K  8.  The  course  includes,  besides  mathematics  and  higher  English 
studies,  Latin  and  German.-^Catalogue,  1674-^5.) 

HEDICINB. 

The  Medical  Department  of  the  Univereity  of  Vermont  requires  for  graduation  3  yearft, 
fttnd^  of  medicine  with  a  regular  practitioner,  and  2  full  courses  of  lectures  in  some 
medical  school  recognized  by  the  American  Medical  Association,  the  last  course  in  this 
inetitution.— (University  catalogue,  1875-76.) 

SPECIAL   INSTRUCTION. 

VERMOKT  REFORM  SCHOOL. 

This  school,  established  in  1865  and  located  at  Vergennes,  reports,  for  1875-76, 138 
inmates,  of  whom  125  were  boys  and  13  girls.  Of  the  whole  number,  133  were  white 
sod  5  colored,  102  foreign  and  36  native  bom.  The  age  of  commitment  is  between  10 
and  12.  The  studies  taught  are  reading,  writing,  spelling,  arithmetic,  geometry,  and 
geojcraphy.  The  employments  are  caning  chairs,  shoemaking,  farming,  and  house- 
work.--(ReturD;  1876.) 

EDUCATION  OF  DEAF  MUTES  AND  THE  BLIND. 

Having  no  institution  of  her  own  for  the  instruction  of  these  classes  of  pupils,  Ver- 
mont provides  for  the  training  of  such  as  need  her  care  in  the  institutions  of  other 
States. 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTION. 

STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

A  notice  of  the  meeting  of  this  association,  February  3,  1876,  was  included  in  the 
report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1675,  page  419.  No  information  of  any 
other  meeting  for  that  year  is  in  hand. 

OBITUARY  RECORD. 

HON.  JOHN  S.  ADAMS. 

The  New-England  Journal  of  Education  for  May  13. 1876,  contained  the  following 
notice  of  thia  gentleman,  said  to  be  from  the  pen  of  President  Buckham,  of  the  Uni- 
venitv  of  Vermont : 

^'Died,  in  Florida,  of  consumption,  John  Sullivan  Adams,  for  many  years  secretary 
ef  the  board  of  education  of  Vermont.  Mr.  Adams  was  a  remarkable  man.  He  inher- 
ited stronff  qualities  from  his  father,  a  rough  courage,  impetuous  zeal,  deep  loves  and 
hatreds.  He  was  a  ready  and  apt  speaker,  could  gather  and  interest  larger  audiences 
than  any  man  ijit  his  time  in  Vermont,  and  was  capable,  on  occasion,  of  a  leal  eloquence 
which  few  pablio  men  can  approach.  He  knew  the  people  of  Vermont  thoroughly— 
knew  how  to  manage  them  for  their  own  good.  He  could  argue,  flatter^  scold,  ridicule, 
aoocnrding  as  the  n^s  were,  and  rarely  failed  to  make  his  hearers  see  as  he  saw,  feel 
as  he  felt.  On  the  organisEation  of  the  board  of  education,  in  1856,  Mr.  Adams  was  ap- 
pointed secretary ;  he  threw  himself  into  the  pioneer  work  which  was  then  most  needed, 
and  for  which  he  was  admirably.- fitted,  with  all  the  ardor  of  an  enthusiast.  In  thia 
work  he  labored  eleven  years,  with  the  greatest  energy  and  the  most  useful  results 
to  the  school  system  of  Vermont.  The  State  owes  to  few  of  the  public  men  who  have 
devoted  themselves  to  her  highest  interests  a  greater  debt  of  gratitude  than  to  Mr. 
Adams.  The  city  of  Burlington,  which  fvas  his  residence  for  most  of  his  life,  has  named 
one  of  its  pabUc  schools  after  him.'' 

CHIEF  SCHOOL  OFFICIAL. 
Hon.  SowABB  COSAKT,  8tat$  superintendent  of  edueation,  RandotpK 
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VIRGINIA. 

SUMMARY  OF  STATISTICS. 


POPULATION  ANT>  ATTENDANCE. 


White  youth  5  to  21  years  of  age , 

Colored  youth  5  to  21  years  of  age 

Total  of  legal  school  age 

Whites  of  said  age  eniolled  in  publio 
schools. 

Colored  of  said  age  enrolled  in  public 
schools. 

Total  enrolled 

Average  daily  attendance,  (whites)... 

Average  daily  attendance,  (colored)... 

Total  attendance 

Pupils  over  21 

Pupils  studying  higher  branches 

Per  cent,  of  school  population  enrolled . 

Per  cent,  of  school  population  in  aver- 
age daily  attendance. 

TEACHERS. 

WhitQ  teachers  in  public  schools 

Colored  teachers  in  public  schools 

Men  teaching  in  the  public  schools.... 
Women  teaching  in  the  public  schools. 

Monthly  salary  of  men 

Monthly  salary  of  women 


SCHOOLS. 


Schools  for  whites 

Schools  for  colored  children. 
Length  of  school  in  days. ... 

Graded  schools 

School-houses  used 

Owned  by  districts  • 

Having  good  furniture 

Built  during  the  year 

Value  of  school  property. ... 


1874-75. 


INCOME  AND  EXPENDmjRB. 

Beoeipts, 

State  tax 

Local  tax , 

Interest  on  permanent  fund 

Other  sources 

Total 

Expenditures, 

Sites,  buildings,  and  furniture.... 

Libraries  and  apparatus 

Salaries  of  sup^ntendents 

Salaries  of  teachers 

Miscellaneous  or  contingent 

Total 


280,149 
202,640 
482,789 
129,545 

54,941 

184,486 

74,056 

29,871 

103,927 

581 

6,794 

38.2 

21.5 


3,723 
539 
2,711 
1,551 
|33  52 
28  71 


3,121 

1,064 

112 

155 

4,561 

1,256 

676 

292 

1757, 181 


1452,220' 
620,4111 
65,491 
77,232 


1875-76. 


1,215,354 


194,582 

2,696 

48,668 

726,300 

151, 150 


1,023,396 


280,149 
202,640 
482,789 
137,678 

62, 178 

199,856 

80,521 

34,722 

115,243 

721 

7,382 

4L4 

23.9 


3,984 
636 
2,913 
1,707 
|34  95 
30  37 


3,357 

1,181 

113 

161 

5,825 

1,499 

1,750 

333 

$851,731 


1426,000 
663,529t 
48,596 
77,200 


1,215,325 


$83,013 

1,008 

46,800 

783,025 

155,833 


1,069,679 
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1874-75. 

1875-'76. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

PER  CAFTTA  KXPEIOJITORE — 

On  school  population  .-.. ..---. ...... 

U  93 
5  05 
896 

1,430,645 

12  05 
4  95 

8  59 

1,430,645 

$0  12 

On 6nrolmenli . ... .--. ....  •--... ...... 

|0  10 
0  37 

On averafire att6iicLaDC6 ....  •--- .... 

N 

SCHOOL  FUKD. 

Amonnt  of  Bchool  fond. -.-.. 

*  iDolndes  nnexpended  balauce  from  last  year  of  |29,220^. 
tlDoIndea  unexpended  balance  of  $146,433.85. 
i  Indades  unexpended  balance  of  $173,130.18. 

(Reports  for  1874-75  and  1875-76  of  Hon.  W.  H.  Ruffner,  State  snperintendent  of 
public  instruction,  and  special  returns  to  the  Bureau  of  Education,  1875  and  1876.) 

HISTORICAL  SKETCH  OF  THE  STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

AUTHORITIES. 

Laws  of  Virginia  from  1796 ;  Shepherd's  Statutes  at  Large,  vol.  2,  pp.  3-5 :  Tate's 
Digest,  1841,  pp.  659-676 ;  Code  of  Virginia,  1849,  pp.  371-381  j  1860,  pp.  413-429 ;  1873, 
pp.  92, 93, 678-704 ;  Reports  of  Hon.  W.  H.  Ruflfher,  from  1871  to  1876 ;  Barnard's  Com- 
mon Schools  and  Pubbo  Education ;  Census  Returns. 

FIB8T  OEKBRAL  SCHOOL  LAW. 

The  early  settlers  in  Virginia  brought  with  them  from  England  no  such  ideas  with 
respect  to  public 'education  as  the  Pilgrims  of  the  Mayflower  had  imbibed  in  Leyden; 
aoa  ss  the  climate  and  the  soil  of  the  more  southern  State  led  to  a  broader  and  quite 
different  style  of  agriculture,  the  dispersion  of  the  people 'over  large  plantations  made 
sDy  education,  save  in  family  schools,  quite  difficult  for  long  years,  outside  of  James- 
town. The  settlers  thus  became  accustomed,  far  too  soon,  to  the  habit  of  training 
their  children  in  their  homes  by  private  tutors  and  of  leaving  those  of  their  overseers 
and  poor  white  laborers  to  grow  up  as  illiterate  and  uncared  for  serfs ;  this,  too,  while 
ecbools  for  Indians  were  thought  of,  and  various  efforts  made  to  bring  these  woodland 
n?sgee  under  some  literary  and  Christian  culture. 

It  was  not  until  1779,  a  hundred  and  seventy-two  years  after  the  settlement  of  James- 
town, that  a  bill  to  provide  education  for  this  long  neglected  class,  as  well  as  others, 
was  introduced  into  the  general  assembly.  It  had  been  framed  by  Wythe  and  Jeffer- 
■0D,.aDd  was  backed  by  their  great  influence,  but  it  failed  to  pass;  partly,  perhaps, 
because  of  the  then  threatening  aspect  of  the  war,  and  partly  from  a  cause  which 
Jefferson  himself  explains.*  The  idea,  however,  was  not  abandoned  by  its  originators, 
aod  00  December  22, 1796,  when  the  country  had  become  quiet,  and  prosperity  had 
returned  after  the  war,  the  main  features  of  the  former  bill  were  passed,  and  on  Jann- 
uj  1, 1797,  became  law.  This  *^  act  to  establish  public  schools  "  provided  (1)  that  in 
eyery  county  t^ere  should  be  chosen  annually,  at  the  regular  State  election,  by  the 
electors  qualified  to  vote  for  delegates,  three  of  the  most  honest  and  able,  men  of  the 
ooonty,  to  be  called  aldermen ;  (2)  that  said  aldermen,  on  the  second  Mondav  of  May, 
iboold  meet  at  the  court  house  of  their  county  and  consider  the  expediency  of  carrying 
the  provisions  of  the  act  into  execution ;  (3)  that  If  it  seemed  expedient  to  do  so,  they 
•honld  proceed  to  divide  their  county  into  sections  of  convenient  size  for  school 
distrietB,  and  on  the  first  Monday  of  September  following  were  to  have  the  household- 
ets  in  these  sections  assembled  by  previous  notice  at  a  fixed  place  to  determine  the  most 

*Wiitbig  to  Br.  Priestley,  Janoary  97, 1800.  Mr.  JeffonoD  thus  sketched  bis  plan  and  its  iUlnre: 
"▲koot  twenty  yean  ago  I  drew  a  bill  for  our  legialatnre  which  proposed  to  lay  off  eyery  ooiin^  into 
kandreds  or  townabips  of  Ave  or  six  .miles  square.  In  the  oentre  df  each  of  them  was  to  be  a  free  Bng. 
lU  aebooL  The  whole  State  was  to  be  laid  off  into  ten  distriots.  in  each  of  which  was  to  be  a  ooUe^ 
farteaehing  the  languages,  geography,  surveying,  and  other  usenil  things  of  that  grade;  and  tbeo  a 
iligle  untversity  for  the  aolences.  it  was  received  with  entbusiasm,  but,  aa  I  had  proposed  that  WiU- 
iia  md  Mary,  under  an  improved  form,  should  be  the  unlveraity,  and  aa  that  was  at  that  time  pretty 
Ugkly  BpisoopaL  the  dissenters  after  a  while  began  to  apprehend  some  secret  deatgn  of  a  preference 
fcr  that  soot.  About  three  years  ago  they  enacted  that  part  of  my  bill  which  related  to  English  schoola, 
Qeept  tluit,  lastead.of  obliging,  they  le/b  it  optional  in  the  court  of  every  county  to  carry  it  into  exe- 
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favorable  location  for  a  Bchool-'house ;  (4)  that,  on  this  determination  b< 
the  aldermen  were  to  forthwith  proceed  to  have  a  school-house  built,  and 
to  see  that  it  was  kept  in  repair ;  (5)  that  *'  at  every  of  these  schools  "  shoi 
reading,  writing,  and  common  arithmetic,  and  that  all  the  free  childr 
female,  resident  within  the  respective  sections  should  be  entitled  to  re 
gratis  fbr  the  term  of  three  years,  and  as  much  longer  at  their  private  ez] 
parents,  guardians,  and  friends  should  think  proper ;  (G)  that  the  aldermei 
time  to  time  appoint  a  teacher  to  each  school,  and  remove  him  as  they  shoi 
(7)  that  they,  or  some  one  of  them,  should  visit  every  school  once  in  s: 
leastf  examine  the  scholars,  and  superintend  the  conduct  of  the  teacher  i 
relating  to  his  school;  (8)  that  the  salary  of  the  teacher,  with  the  expene 
and  repairing  a  school-house,  should  be  defrayed  by  a  tax  on  the  inhat 
county,  to  be  collected  by  the  sheriff  as  other  taxes  were,  and  to  be  paid 
men  at  the  time  appointed  for  the  payment  of  county  levies  by  the  sheril 

The  mayor,  aldermen,  and  common  council  of  the  several  boroughs  and 
within  the  State  were  to  have  power  to  adopt  and  carry  into  effect  in  th< 
corporations  the  principles  and  provisions  of  this  act,  as  to  them  should 
ent,  distinct  from  the  counties  in  which  they  were  comprehended. 

The  force  of  this  act — in  general  most  excellent  and  wise  for  that  day- 
weakened,  not  only  by  leaving  it  to  the  aldermen  to  determine  whether  a  i 
ization  for  their  counties  shomd  be  undertaken,  but  also  by  a  concluding  p 
left  it  to  the  court  of  each  county  to  determine  in  what  year  the  first  elec 
men  should  be  made,  and  said  that  until  the  courts  had  so  determined  no 
should  be  held. 

How  far  the  discretion  thus  allowed  was  exercised,  or  what  number  oj 
put  in  operation  under  the  act,  does  not  appear  from  any  documents  ace 
whatever  may  have  been  effected,  this  first  law,  so  generally  good  in  its  pi 
before  very  long  replaced  by  a  more  objectionable 

SECOND  LAW. 

A  literary  fund,  intended,  like  the  school  funds  of  other  sections,  to  aid 
the  State,  was  created  February  2, 1810,  and  to  it  were  given  all  eschei 
feitures,  and  derelict  rights  in  property.  The  charge  of  tnis  fund  yras 
hands  of  a  board  of  trustees  or  directors  composed  of  tiie  governor  and  t 
cers  of  the  State ;  in  1816  they  were  called  on  by  the  legislature  to  preseo 
a  system  of  education  for  the  State.  A  bill  kindred  In  most  points  to  t] 
law,  but  without  its  weakening  discretionary  features,  was  presented,  an 
assembly  February  21, 1818,  becoming  a  law  March  1.  This  Cftw  provided 
ties,  cities,  and  towns  represented  in  the  l^slature,  and  in  the  borougl 
the  courts  should  appoint  firom  5  to  15  discreet  persons  to  serve  as  school 
ers  for  a  year,  or  till  their  successors  should  meet  and  organize.  These  0( 
were  to  meet  at  the  court  house,  the  first  day  of  the  first  session  of  the  con 
anpointment,  to  choose  a  clerk  and  treasurer  for  their  body,  the  former  tc 
or  proceedinj^  the  latter  to  hold  and  disburse  the  quota  of  the  literary  f 
to  the  oomnussioners.  This  quota  being  for  a  school  or  schools  in  the  con 
city,  they  were  to  determine  among  themselves  how  many  poor  childrec 
educate  and  what  sum  should  be  paid  for  the  education  of  them.  The 
missioner  having  power  to  select  a  certain  number  of  such  children,  thee 
the  consent  of  their  parents  or  guardians,  to  be  sent  to  the  most  convenie 
be  taught  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic. 

There  were  changes  in  tne  law  made  subsequently,  at  one  time,  Pebrt 
allowing  colleges,  academies,  and  intermediate  schools  to  share- the  beuef 
erary  fund  by  having  poor  scholars  paid  for  from  it  after  primary  schools  1 
vided  for  J  at  another,  February  25, 1829,  providing  for  the  defrayment  fr 
of  two-fifths  of  the  expense  of  building  a  school-house  in  any  commissio 
where  the  inhabitants  should  become  responsible  for  the  remaining  three- 
for  employing  only  teachers  that  had  been  examined  and  approved ;  t 
chanees  were  enacted  up  to  1846,  these  prime  points  of  objection  still  re 
The  law  did  not  constitute  a  public  school  system,  sustained  by  general  t 
wholly  under  county  and  State  control,  but  only  one  for  utilizing  priva 
means  for  educating  public  pupils :  (2)  that  instead  of  opening  a  free  edi 
the  free  children  of  tne  State,  as  did  the  former  one,  it  only  opened  it  1 
children,"  who,  as  unable  to  pay  their  own  way  through  the  schools,  wei 
paid  for  them  as  a  State  charity.  A  sense  of  self-respect  was  thus  crush 
recipients  of  the  benefit,  a  distinction  of  **  poor  scholar  "  and  ''  pay  scholai 
dnced,  and  few  children  could  well  brave  the  former  designation.       '^ 

Of  the  whole  school  system  under  this  law,  (Governor  McDowell,  in  h: 
the  legislature,  January,  1843,  said  that  after  having  existed  for  thirty  j 
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otdy  60  dajB'  taitioii  to  ou€-baIf  the  'ModigoDt"  cbildren  of  tbe  State  as  its  grand 
rc«alt;  aod*  that  it  was,  therefore,  little  more  than  a  cosily  and  delusive  iialUty  which 
ought  to  be  abolished,  and  another  and  better  sybtem  established  in  its  place. 

THIRD  LAW. 

March  5, 1846,  there  was,  in  connection  with  an  amendment  of  tbe  ''poor  school 
lystem,"  a  law  passed  to  establish  a  '*  district  publio  system."  This  provided,  like  the 
amended  former  law,  for  boards  of  school  commissioners,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
conn^  courts,  who  should  lay  off  the  county  into  school  districts  of  coDveuient  size, 
each  of  which  districts  should  be  under  tbe  charge  of  3  trustqes,  serving  for  one  year 
terms,  2  of  them  chosen  by  the  people  and  1  by  the  commissioners.  But,  unlike  the 
last  law,  it  went  on  to  enact  that  **  in  each  district  a  school  shall  be  established  in 
which  shall  be  thoroughly  taught  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  and  (where  it  is 
practicable)  English  grammar,  geography,  history,  (especially  of  the  State  cf  Virginia 
and  of  the  United  States,)  and  the  elements  of  physical  science,  and  such  other  and 
higher  branches  as  the  school  commissioners  may  direct ;  and  all  the  white  children, 
male  and  female,  above  the  age  of  6  years,  resident  within  the  respective  districts,  shall 
be  entitled  to  receive  tuition  at  said  schools  free  of  charge."  Provision  was  also  made 
far  the  purchase  of  school  sites,  for  the  erection  and  furnishing  of  buildings,  for  the 
appointment  of  examined  teachers,  and  for  keeping  of  registers  and  making  of  returns 
by  them,  with  visitation  and  examination  of  the  schools  by  both  the  commissioners 
and  trustees ;  while  for  meeting  all  expenses  additional  to  what  might  be  defrayed 
from  each  county's  quota  of  tne  literary  fund,  there  was  to  be  a  uniform  rate  of 
iDcreaeed  taxation  on  aU  existing  subjects  of  the  revenue  tax  and  county  levy. 

This  was  a  vast  improvement,  and  had  it  been  made  mandatory  upon  every  county 
and  only  optiomd  with  cities  and  incorporated  towns,  it  might  have  changed  immense^ 
the  educational  condition  of  the  old  State.  But  unfortunately,  as  with  the  law  of  1796, 
it  was  left  optional  with  counties  to  adopt  it  or  reject  it,  and  the  result  was  a  failure  to 
secure  any  State  system,  as  before.  The  census  of  1850  showed,  three  years  after  the 
enactment  of  the  law,  only  67,43::^  pupils,  in  2,937  public  schools,  (so  called,  though  many 
were  but  private  schools  in  which  some  publio  fund  pupils  were  instructed.)  And 
that  the  greater  part  of  these  were  not  free  scholars  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  more 
than  half  the  income  of  the  schools  was  from  other  sources  than  endowments,  taxes, 
and  public  funds.  It  was  not  greatly  better  in  I860,  when  the  returns  of  the  census 
teported  3,778  schools,  with  66,443  pupUs ;  for  though  the  income  from  taxation  and  from 
public  frinds  was  lar^r  than  before,  that  from  ot£er  sources  was  now  more  than  three- 
tilths  of  the  whale,  so  that  probably  not  more  than  two-filths  of  the  pupils,  or  34,176, 
were  at  public  charge. 

FINALLY  A  8TATB  SYSTEM. 

When,  after  the  civil  war  of  18Cl-'65,  Vir^nia  came  again  into  the  Union,  her 
amended  constitution  of  1870  provided  for  a  uniform  system  of  public  free  schools,  and 
for  its  gradual,  equal,  and  full  introduction  into  all  the  counties  of  the  State  by  the 
year  V5T6,  or  as  much  earlier  as  practicable.  In  this  system  normal  schools  were  to 
have  a  place  and  agricultural  and  graded  schools  were  authorized.  For  supervision 
of  the  whole,  there  was  to  be  a  superintendent  of  publio  instruction  elected  by  Joint 
ballot  of  the  general  assembly  within  thirty  days  after  its  organization  under  this  con- 
ttitutioQ  and  every  fourth  year  thereafter,  with  a  board  of  education,  to  be  composed  of 
the  governor,  superintendent  of  public  instrnotion,  and  attorney  general.  There  was 
also  provision  for  county  superintendents  and  district  trustees  of  schools,  for  aid  from 
tbe  literary  fund  and  from  State  taxes  for  the  whole  system,  and  for  supplementing  this 
aid  through  county  and  district  taxation  not  to  exceed  5  mills  on  the  dollar. 

In  accordance  with  these  constitutional  provisions,  an  excellent  school  law  was  ap- 
proved July  11,  1870,  and  under  it  the  system  was  at  once  inangnrated  by  Hon.  W.  H. 
Roffner,  appointed  in  March  preceding  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  with 
tbe  aid  of  the  other  members  of  the  State  board.  It  met,  in  general,  a  cordial  welcome, 
as  better  than  any  one  possessed  before,  and  has  gone  on  increasing  in  efficiency  ana 
Uyot  from  the  outset  until  now.  Dr.  Rnffuer's  iirst  report,  for  the  year  ended  August 
31, 1H71,  showed  an  enrolment  in  publio  schools  of  130,496  pupils,  and  in  all  schools  of 
157,841 — an  immense  advance  on  any  previous  year.  In  1873  tbe  enrolment  in  public 
schools  had  reached  160,859,  and  in  1876  was  reported  to  be  199,856.  The  schools,  too, 
are  now  open  and  free  to  every  person  of  school  age  residing  in  the  districts  where  the^ 
are  maintained,  although,  as  in  the  other  Southern  States,  a  still  strong  public  senti* 
ineot, requires  the  instruction  of  colored  and  white  pupils  in  separate  schooU.  Dr. 
Bsffiier  continues  to  administer  the  system  as  State  superintendent. 

No  normal  school  has  yet  been  established  by  the  State,  but  things  are  tending 
toward  one,  and  tbe  instarnction  of  teachers  for  the  colored  population  is  indirectly 
fiiiifaered  by  the  State,  through  its  giving  to  the  Hampton  Institute,  where  many  such 
teaehefs  are  in  training,  a  portion  of  the  revenue  from  the  agricultural  college  fund. 

There  is  a  State  institution  for  the  instruction  of  deaf-mutes  and  blind,  at  Staunton, 
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fbanded  in  1839,  and  a  State  Agricnltoral  and  Mechanical  College,  at  ] 
founded  in  1872,  besides  an  agricaltnral  department  in  the  Hampton  Ins 
Norfolk,  which  dates  from  the  same  neriod.  The  University  of  Virginia, 
lottesville,  (a  snccessor  to  the  Central  College  of  Albemarle,)  chartered  i 
organized  in  1825,  is  not  strictly  a  State  university,  though  always  favored  a 
by  the  SUte. 

ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION. 

THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

Primary  education  has  entered  a  higher  sphere  in  Virginia.  This  is  g( 
mitted  with  respect  to  the  schools  in  many  of  the  larger  towns  and  cities. 
in  these  schools  is  a  science  reduced  to  successful  practice.  But  while  thii 
denied,  objectors  pronounce  the  country  schools  a  failure.  **  If  they  are  a  fa 
the  superintendent,  **  how  are  we  to  account  for  the  fact  that  they  are  in 
number  and  in  popularity  and  that  competition  is  dying  out,  especiallv  i 
districts  t  '^  He  thinks  that  if  the  Virginia  legislature,  like  the  English  de] 
education,  were  to  order  a  universal  competitive  examination  of  all  the  prin 
of  the  State,  public,  private,  and  denominational,  the  result  would  be,  as  it  ' 
land,  to  stop  adverse  criticism  of  the  public  schools. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  summary,  the  gain  in  enrolment  for  1875-'76 
In  1874-'75  it  was  10,611  over  the  previous  year,  making  in  two  years  a  gai 
26,000.  There  are  now  almost  200,000  children  in  the  public  schools,  which 
attending  private  schools,  shows  an  educational  progress  that  augurs  fa  von 
future  development  of  the  State.  Besides  the  gam  in  enrolment,  there  was  i 
ment  of  2  to  3  per  cent,  in  regularity  of  attendance.  The  cost  of  instruc 
cents  a  month  for  each  pupil  enrolled,  against  70  cents  last  year,  a  fact,  how 
does  not  imply  a  reduction  in  tl\e  pay  of  teachers,  for  this  has  somewhat 
The  colored  pupils,  though  not  yet  equal,  have  gained,  relatively,  on  the  tv 
rolment,  and  also  in  average  attendance.  About  one-tbird  of  the  school- 
are  now  owned  by  the  districts.  The  school  funds,  it  is  believed,  have  bee 
economically,  and,  in  most  cases,  judiciously  administered. — (State  report  i 
pp.  d-12.) 

TEACHERS. 

Increased  attention  has  been  given  to  the  improvement  of  teachers  as 
school  appliances.  Public  misfortunes  have  enabled  the  school  system  i 
the  services  as  teachers  of  large  numbers  of  cultivated  men  and  women 
former  times  were  rarely  found  in  this  occupation.  In  the  beginning  oj 
system,  nearly  all  the  primary  teachers  then  acting  applied  to  the  school 
for  license  to  teach  in  the  public  schools,  and  while  all  who  were  qualified ' 
received,  a  large  portion,  and  some  of  them  old  teachers,  were  rejected  on 
incompetency  or  bad  character.  The  selected  teachers  have  from  that  tin 
present  been  under  training,  and  it  is  believed  that  in  every  county  whei 
been  a  zealous  superintendent  the  style  of  teaching  has  advanced  year  by  y( 
report,  1875-76,  p.  16.) 

PRESENT  STATUS  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

The  school  system  was  never  so  prosperous,  so  well  managed,  or  so  stron 
favor  as  at  present,  notwithstanding  that  during  the  year  covered  by 
on  organize  movement  was  made  for  its  overthrow.  Writers  of  ability 
virulently  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  ossemble  a  convention  of  oppoi 
State  superintendent,  under  the  authority  of  the  law  which  imposes  up 
"  general  supervision  of  the  public  free  school  interests  of  the  State/'  ent 
into  the  discussion,  circulating  a  large  number  of  educational  tracts.  He  ei 
belief  that  while  a  small  class  of  worthy  opponents  have  been  led  by  the  d< 
more  open  and  decided  in  their  opposition  to  the  school  system  than  befoi 
has  been  gained  than  lost  by  the  discussion. — (State  report,  1875-^6,  p.  25. 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

ALEXANDRIA. 

Offioera. —  The  school  board  is  composed  of  3  members  from  each  ward, 
§;oes  out  of  office  each  year,  a  president  being  chosen  from  the  members  oi 
and  a  clerk  from  other  citizens.  A  superintendent  of  schools  for  the  city 
is  appointed  by  the  State  board. 

Statistics, — Estimated  population  of  tbe  city,  16,000;  school  population  5  tc 
age,  4,447.  Enrolment  in  public  schools,  1,137 ;  estimated  enrolment  in  ] 
parochial  schools,  725.  Average  daily  attendance  i n  public  schools,  774.  A v 
ber  of  teachers  in  public  schools,  18 ;  in  private  ana  parochial  schools  cor 
with  public  schools  in  scope,  36.    Annual  salaries  of  teachers  in  public  scho 
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t900.    Beceipto  for  public  school  purposes,  |12,915.54  ;  expenditures,  |1 1, 514.09.— (Ee- 
arn  to  Bureau  of  Education,  1876,  and  printed  report.) 

Bemarks. — In  the  last  report  of  this  Bureau  (for  1875)  there  occurred  this  paragraph 
respecting  Alexandria:  ''The  parish  schools  connected  with  two  Protestant  Episcopal 
churches  in  the  city  are  said  by  the  superintendent  to  have  rendered  much  service  to 
the  cause  of  free  education  during  the  year,  proportionally  lessening  the  burdens  of 
the  taxpayers.''  It  appears  from  later  information  that  this  statement  was  partly 
erroneous,  one  only  of  these  schools  being  Protestant  Episcopal,  the  other  Roman 
Catholic. 

LYNCHBURG. 

QgioerB. — The  school  board  is  composed  of  9  members,  3  for  each  ward,  one-third 
ing  out  each  year,  and  a  superintendent  of  city  schools,  who  is  also  clerk  of  the 


JStatitHcB, — Estimated  present  population  of  the  city,  14,000 ;  number  of  school  popu- 
lation, (5-21  years  of  age,)  4,093.  Enrolment  in  public  schools:  white  children,  874; 
colored,  451 ;  total,  1,325.  Average  daily  attendance,  781 ;  per  cent,  of  attendance  of 
white  children,  82 ;  of  colored  children,  77.  Per  cent,  of  school  population  enrolled, 
(white,  44,  colored.  21,)  32.  Number  of  teachers,  25.  Cost  of  public  education  for 
the  year,  $16,922.52. 

Bemaria, — ^The  schools  are  graded  as  primary,  grammar,  and  high,  the  latter  having 
an  enrolment  for  the  year  of  115,  (75  girls  and  40  boys,)  with  an  average  daily  attend- 
ance of  84.  There  is  a  normal  class  connected  with  it,  which  supplies  teachers  for  the 
lower  schools.  A  noticeable  improvement  in  the  character  of  the  instruction  given  in 
the  schools  and  in  the  discipline  for  1875-^6  is  claimed,  as  also  a  decided  improvement 
in  the  teachers.  Their  average  experience  in  the  public  school  system  is  now  3.6- 
years.— (Report,  1876-76,  of  City  Superintendent  A.  F.  Biggers.) 

NORFOLK. 

Organization, —  The  school  board  is  composed  of  6  members,  3  from  each  school  district 
of  the  city,  who  hold  office  for  three  years,  one-third  going  out  of  office  each  year. 
There  is  a  city  superintendent  of  schools. 

^a^i^ic9.— Estimated  population  of  the  city,  25,000;  school  population,  (5-21  years 
of  age,)  6,244.  Enrolment  in  public  schools,  1,344;  in  private  and  pavocnial  schools, 
1,052.  Average  daily  attendance,  915.  Teachers  in  public  schools,  24 ;  in  privare  and 
parochial  schools,  47.  Annual  salaries  of  teachers  from  $500  to  |1,000.  Receipts  for 
public  school  purposes,  |22,603 ;  expenditures,  $19,412.08. — (Report  for  1874-75,  and 
return  for  187  5-76.) 

RICHMOND. 

Oficen, —  A  school  board  composed  of  9  members,  3  from  each  district  into  which  the 
city  is  divided,  has  general  control  of  the  city  schools.  The  board  elects  from  among 
its  members  a  secretary  and  supervisor  of  school  property,  while  from  without  a  snper- 
mtendent  of  city  schools  is  appointed  by  the  State  board  of  education.  The  mayor  of 
the  city  is  ex  officio  president.  One-third  of  the  elected  members  of  the  board  are- 
changed  each  year. 

SkUi9Ucs.—  Estimated  population  of  the  city,  73,000 ;  youth  of  leeal  school  age,  (5-21 
years,;  20,754.  Enrolment  in  public  schools,  5,239;  in  private  and  parochial  schools, 
3,825.  Average  daily  attendance  in  public  schools,  4,410.  Number  of  teachers  in  pub- 
lie  schools,  125.  Salaries  of  teachers  range  from  $180  to  $1,350  per  annum.  Receipts 
for  public  school  purposes,  $76,658.15 ;  expenditures,  $76,668.15.— (Return  for  1875-76. > 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  State  superintendent  says  there  were  never  before  so  many  scholars  purbuiuff  the 
higher  branches  in  Virginia  as  during  the  year  covered  by  his  last  report.  Tnere 
were  in  operation  during  that  year  161  graded  public  schools,  an  increase  of  6  over  the 
previous  year,  and  7,382  students  in  public  schools  pursuing  the  higher  branches  of 
knowledge,  an  increase  of  588.— (State  report,  1875-^6,  p.  17.) 

PRIYATB  SBCONDART  SCHOOLS. 

In  11  schools  for  boys,  9  for  girls,  and  5  for  both  sexes,  outside  of  the  public  school 
system,  there  have  been  reported  to  this  Bureau  1,422  pupils  under  104  teachers.  Of 
these,  434  are  in  classical  studies^  291  in  modem  languages,  143  preparing  for  a  classical 
coarse  in  college,  and  65  for  a  scientific  course.  Mechanical  diiiwing  is  taught  in  5  of 
these  schools,  free  hand  in  7,  vocal  music  in  12,  and  instrumental  music  in  13.  Chemical 
laboratories  are  reported  by  2,  philosophical  apparatus  by  7,  and  libraries  of  50  to  500 
volumes  by  9,  the  aggregate  of  volumes  comprised  being  11,000. — (Special  reports, 
187&-76.) 
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PRBPARATORT  SCHOOLS  AND  DBPARTMEMTS. 


Four  preparatory  fichools  and  3  departments  report  for  ISTS-TC  a  total  of 
and  :^1  pupils,  of  whom  173  were  preparing  for  olaaaical  and  21  for  soientl 
Of  the  preparatory  schools,  3  have  apparatus  for  the  illustration  of  chemist 
natnral  philosophy.  All  have  Kymnasiams,  and  3  have  libraries  of  from  4( 
volumes,  aggregating  3,775.— (Special  retom^,  1875-^76.) 

BUSINESS  COLLEOB. 

A  basincss  college  at  Richmond  reports  an  attendance  of  42  students.  Tl 
T^nglish  branches,  with  comspondence,  penmanship,  and  book-keeping,  i 
'There  is  a  library  of  512  volumes. — (Special  return,  1875-76.) 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

THE  UNIYBRSITY  OF  VIRGUOA. 

This  university  is  in  Albemarle  Connty,  near  Charlottesville,  but  it  h 
l)ost-office.  It  has  no  cnrrioalnm  or  prescribed  coorse  of  study  to  be  pnrsnc 
etadent,  whatever  his  previous  preparation  or  special  aims,  but  instruction 
independent  elective  schools  in  all  the  chief  branches  of  learning,  while,  s 
time,  the  courses  of  academic  study  are  so  arranged  as  to  provide  for  the 
prosecution  of  a  complete  plan  of  general  education.  There  are  now,  in 
the  professional  departments,  12  of  these  independent  schools,  viz:  (X) 
Oreek ;  (3)  modern  languages ;  (4)  philosophy  ;  (5)  history,  general  lite 
rhetoric;  (6)  mathematics ;  (7)  natural  philosopbv  ;  (8)  mineriuog^  and  g 
general  and  applied  chemisti^ ;  (10)  f4>plied  mathematics  and  civil  engine 
-analytical  and  agricultural  chemistry:  and  (12)  natnial  history,  experii 
practical  agriculture.  The  professional  departments  are  those  of  medicin 
^Agriculture.  No  honorary  degrees  are  conferred  by  the  university.— (Catal 
university,  1875-76.) 

OTHER   COLLEOBB. 

Emory  and  Henry  College^  Emory,  (Methodist  Episcopal  Booth,)  embraoei 
and  preparatory  departments,  and  scientific  and  business  courses.— (Catal( 
college.  1874-75.) 

Bandolph  Macon  College,  Ashland,  (Methodist  Episcopal  South,)  embr 
course  of  study  11  separate  schools,  viz :  (1)  Latin ;  (2)  Greek ;  (3)  Englisl 
em  languages ;  (5)  pure  mathematics ;  (6)  applied  mathematics ;  (7)  natuj 
(8)  chemistry ;  (9)  physiology  and  hygiene ;  (10)  moral  philosophy  and  m 
and  (11)  biblical  literature  and  Oriental  langoagee.  The  degrees  conferred  a 
ate  in  a  school ;  distinguished  graduate ;  B.  S.;  B.  A.,  and  A.  M. — (Catal' 
college,  1875-76.) 

Bichmond  College,  Richmond,  (BapiiBt,)  is  composed  of  8  independent  so 
Latin,  Greek,  modern  languages,  English,  mathematics,  physics,  chemistry 
osophy.    The  degrees  conferred  are  B.  L.,  B.  S.,  B.  A.,  and  A.  M.--(Catalogn< 

Roanoke  College^  Salem ^  (Lutheran,)  embraces  preparatory,  collegiate,  i 
departments,  which  last  is  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  preside 
.logue,  1876-77.) 

Washington  and  Lee  Univereity,  Lexington,  (non-sectarian,)  embraces  in  i\ 
•tion  three  essential  features :  the  arrangement  of  the  course  of  study  ii 
^elective  schools  or  departments ;  the  adaptation  of  the  several  department 
courses  of  study,  to  each  of  which  is  attached  a  corresponding  degree,  and 
honors  and  prizes  for  the  encouragement  of  general  scholarship  as  well  a 
gnishod  proncienoy  in  particular  branches.  There  is  a  summer  school  oi 
enable  students  to  make  up  special  deficiencies  or  to  enter  advanced  cla 
beginning  of  the  next  session.  The  degrees  of  the  college  are.  Ph.  B.,  I 
and  A.  M.  The  degree  of  Fti,  D.  is  conferred  on  graduates  after  two  years' 
successful  study  in  certain  prescribed  lines.— (CaUUogne,  1874-75.) 

COLLEOES  FOR  WOMEN. 

Twelve  institutions  for  the  superior  instruction  of  women  report  a  tol 
students  and  108  teachers.  Of  the  students,  189  were  in  preparatory  depai 
in  regular,  24  in  partial,  and  4  in  post  graduate  courses.  All  teach  vocal  i 
mental  music  and  drawing ;  11,  French  and  Cierman ;  10,  painting ;  and  3, 
Spanish.  Nine  report  apparatus  for  the  illustration  of  chemistrv  and  natu 
phy;  3,  art  gallenes ;  audi  a  gymnasium.  Seven  report  libranes  aggreg 
volumes. — (Special  returns,  1876.) 
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Statietioa  C(f  univernUea  and  collegeSf  1876. 


HaiDM  of  univoraities  mid 
colleges. 


Namber  of 
•todentB. 


I 


Property,  income,  &c. 


I 

I 


II 
I 


8 

ii 
II 

ii 


11 
I 


J 

I 


College   of    Williem   and 

Emory  and  Heniy  College* 
Hampden  Sidney  College. . 
Bandolph  Maoon  College. . 

JUobmond  College 

Boanoke  College 

UniTeraity  of  Virginia 

Waahlngton  and  Lee  Uni- 
Teraily. 


6 
•  5. 
IS 

7 

8 
18 


47 


30 


86 
167 
143 
175 
179 
133 


175,  MO  150.000 


130,000 
65.000 
100,000 
ISO,  000 
75,000 
590,000 
150,000 


0 
91,000 


•3,500 

0 

5.400 


leoo 

9,698 
11,830 


93,000 
0 


6,000 
0 


6,000 
8,000 


125,000 


8,750 


4,997 


10 
0 
0 
0 
0 
30.000 
0 


$10,000 
0 


3,000 
0 


5,000» 
al3, 580< 

a^,ooa 

10.000 
08,000' 

all.  500 
40.000 

alC,  OOO^ 


*  From  Seport  of  Commissioner  of  Sdooation  for  1875. 


a  Includes  society  libraries. 


SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 


SCDCMCB. 

Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Inetituie,  Hampton,  is  an  agricnltnral  as  Tvell  as  & 
literary  and  normal  school  for  colored  students.  The  statistics  of  this  institation  em- 
braced in  the  following  table  include  only  the  agricultaral  department,  which  has  140 
aeree  of  land  under  cultivation,  gives  instruction  in  practical  farming,  and  offers  tui- 
tion and  room  rent  free  to  100  students  from  the  free  schools  of  Virginia.  The  whol& 
number  of  teachers  is  17,  of  whom  12  are  females ;  whole  number  of  students  in  academic 
department,*  211  for  year  1876 ;  course  of  study,  3  years,  embracing  all  the  ordinary^ 
studies  of  good  schools,  with  Bible  lessons  and  methods  of  teaching,  as  well  as  instruc- 
tion in  agriculture,  horticulture,  sewing,  cooking,  household  work,  and  printing.  Both 
sexes  are  admitted,  but  not  under  14  or  over  25  years.— (Catalogue  for  1^76.) 

The  Vtrffinia  Agriouliwral  and  Mechanical  College,  Blacksburg,  was  organized  in  1872,, 
reeeiTing  a  part  of  the  proceeds  of  the  congressional  grant  for  the  benefit  of  agricult- 
ure and  the  mechanic  arts.  The  course  of  instruction  is  strictly  confined  to  what  is^ 
believed  to  fit  men  best  for  suoeees  as  farmers  and  mechanics.  Greek  is  not  taught^ 
and  Latin  is  not  required,  but  students  under  21  years  of  age  must  study  either  Ger- 
man or  French.  Daily  instmotion  is  given  in  practical  agriculture  and  mechanics  to- 
MOiioDB  of  students  working  on  the  farm  or  in  shops.  The  law  provides  free  scholar- 
sbips  in  this  college  for  as  many  students  as  there  are  members  In  the  house  of  dele- 
gates, such  students  to  be  seleeted,  by  school  trustees  in  the  different  counties,  with 
leferenee  to  the  highest  efflcienoy  and  good  character.— (Catalogue  and  report  of  col- 
let), 1875-^6.) 

Tke  VirgMa  Mililary  InHiittU,  Lexington,  was  organized  in  1839  as  a  State  military 
and  scientific  school,  upon  the  plan  of  the  United  States  Military  Academy  at  West 
Point.  The  State  makes  an  annual  appropriation  to  the  institute  of  $15,000,  which  ia 
expended  in  the  support  and  instruction  of  the  Stote  cadets.  Of  these  there  were  50 
in  1875-^6,  while  of  pay  cadeto  there  were  500.  The  course  of  studies  in  the  academic 
eebool  comprises,  in  addition  to  scientific  and  higher  English  branches,  Latin,  French,, 
and  German.  There  is  a  special  school  of  applied  science,  in  which  graduates  of  the 
aoademio  course  may  prosecute  the  various  professional  studies  embraced  in  the 
applications  c^scienoe.  This  special  school  includes  7  courses,  viz :  architecture,  civil 
engineering,  machines,  mining,  metallurgy,  analytical  and  applied  chemistry,  and 
afi^oultnre.— (Official  register,  1875-76.) 

New  Marhet  Polytodhmio  IneUiulej  New  Market,  provides  courses  leading  to  the  degreea 
of  A.  B.,  M.  £.,  C.  E.,  and  practical  chemist.    Chemistry  is  teught  tnoroughly  and 

'This  la  exohi8iTei»f  the  Batler  School,  which  is  a  free  conntv  school  on  the  gronnds  of  the  instltate 
—  wea  as  a  preparatory  school  for  it,  and  had  on  its  roll  230  children  in  1676,  with  a  class  of  31  on  th» 
Bomal  sebool  roU.— (Catalosne,  p.  18.) 
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iraoticftlly,  with  its  application  to  aj^oultare,  the  arts,  and  the  every-da 
ife.    Telegraphy  is  taught  with  first  olasa  iiiBtnimentB.'^  Catalogue,  1K75- 

The  UniverHty  of  Virginia  provides  scientific  instruction  in  a  school  of  n 
nd  civil  engineering,  and  one  of  analytical  and  agricultural  chemistry,  anc 
ultural  department,  the  last  having  been  established  by  funds  contribi 
purpose  by  the  late  Samuel  Miller,  of  Xynchbnrg. 

Washington  and  Lee  UniversUp  also  gives  scientific  instruction  in  the  scl 
^nd  mining  engineering,  which  embraces  all  the  studies  usually  pursued  in 
[ineering  and  civil  engineering  courses,  and  leads  to  the  degrees  of  C.  E.  a] 

THEOLOGY. 

Bu^numd  Inetitutej  Richmond,  (Baptist,^  is  one  of  7  institutions  sustai 
Lmerican  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society  u>r  the  education  of  teachers  an 
kmong  the  freedmen  of  the  South. — (Catalogue,  187&-76.) 

Theological  Seminary  of  the  Diooeee  of  Virginia^  Fairfax  County,  (Protest 
»al,)  requires  that  candidates  for  admission  be  either  graduates  from  som 
iniversity  or  that  they  pass  examinations  showing  equivalent  attainment 
lonrse  of  study  lasts  3  years.— (Catalogue,  187&-76.) 

Union  Theological  Seminary^  Hampden  Sidney,  (Presbyterian,)  offers  fre< 
aembers  of  any  evangelical  church  who  desire  to  study  for  the  ministry  an 
lad  a  collegiate  or  equivalent  scholastic  training.  Course  of  study,  3  yei 
ogue,  1875-'76.) 

In  Randolph  Macon  College,  (Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South,)  there  is 
n  biblical  literature  and  Oriental  languages  for  the  benefit  of  students  fiti 
ninistry. — (Catalogue,  1875-76.) 

LAW. 

The  Law  Department  of  the  University  of  Virginia  comprif  es  a  school  of  c< 
itatnte  law  and  a  school  of  equity,  mercantile  and  internation..!,  constiti 
iivil  law,  and  government.  Tne  instruction  is  given  by  means  of  text  boo! 
kud  moot  courts.  The  course,  designed  for  two  sessions,  is  sometimes  oc 
»ne,  although  students  are  advised  as  a  general  rule  not  to  attempt  this, 
he  required  standard  in  the  graduating  examination  is  attained,  the  stud( 
lis  degree,  whatever  be  the  length  of  time  he  has  devoted  to  preparation.— 
»f  law  department,  1875-76.) 

The  School  of  Law  and  Equity  of  Washington  and  Lee  University  furnishes  1 
ion  in  the  principles  of  the  law  of  real  and  personal  property,  in  equity  jui 
md  in  the  forms  and  practice  of  the  courts  of  law  and  equity.  There  are 
unior  and  senior,  and  in  each  class  6  recitations  or  lectures  a  week.  Stnde 
<rell  prepared  may  attend  both  classes  each  day,  and  thus  complete  the  e 
n  one  year. — (Catalogue  of  university,  1874-75.) 

MEDICINE. 

The  Medical  College  of  Virginiaj  at  Richmond,  has  a  course  of  instruction 
ootures  on  anatomy,  physiology,  pathology,  chemistry,  and  pharmacy,  mat 
kud  therapeutics,  practice  of  medicine,  surgery,  obstetrics,  diseases  of  wom< 
Iron,  and  medical  jurisprudence.  Two  full  courses  of  lectures  and  a  yea 
tudy  are  required  of  candidates  for  the  degree  of  M.  D. — (Catalogue,  1875 

The  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  Virginia  is  organized  on  the  si 
ilan  as  the  other  departments  of  the  university,  the  distinctive  features  o 
omprehensiveness  and  thoroughness  of  instruction,  and  the  graduation  of 
»nly  upon  satisfactory  evidence  of  attainments  without  regard  to  the  len 
le  may  have  been  attending  the  lectures.  The  sessions  iMt  nine  monthc 
ntelligent  and  diligent  students  graduate  after  having  studied  during  od 
University  catalogue,  1875-76.) 
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StaUtUoal  summarjif  o/achoola/ar  scientific  and  professional  instructionf  1876. 
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SCHOOLS  OF  BCIENCB. 

Hampton  Komud  uid  Agrioultaral  Insti* 
tat6.  a 

New  liUrket  Polytechnic  Inttltnte 

Schools  of  Industrial  Chemistry,  Civil  and 

8 

3 
S 

.... 

44 

1200,000 

•115,000 

$12,000 

♦0 

— 

7 

lAining  Engineering,  and  Agriculture, 

(TJniTerBlty  of  Virginia.) 
School  of  Civil  and  Mining  Engineering, 

(Washington  and  Lee  University.)  b 
Yirginia  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Col- 
Virginia  Military  Institute 

7 
10 

3 

,255 
195 

56 

95,000 
350.000 

50,000 

179,000 
40,000 

20,  (»8 
9,400 

c990 
«17,000 

d750 
da,  900 

BCBOOLB  OF  TBBOLOOY. 

Bicbmond  Institute 

9,000 

Sl  John*s  Theological  Seminary 

... 

Theological  Seminary  of  the  EvangeUoal 

Lothemn  Church. 
Theological  Seminary  of  the  Protestant 

IpiscoiMd  Church. 
FaicoTbeologioal  Seminary 

9 
6 
4 

9 

8 

14 
5 

9 
9 

3 



900,000 
40.000 

6,000 
905,000 
990,000 

0 

500 

4 
4 

40 
08 

69 
90 

49 
49 

12,500 
13.000 

0 

6,000 

10,000 
10,000 

SCHOOLS  OF  LAW. 

Uw  School,  (University  of  Virginia) 

S'lhool  of  Law  and  Equity,  (Washington 
and  Lee  University.) 

SCHOOLS  OF  MBDICINS. 

Medical  College  of  Virginia 

3.000 
640 

50,000 

3.000 

1,000 

Medical  School  University  of  Virginia. . . . 

•  For  statistics  of  normal  department,  see 

Table  m. 
h  Beported  with  classical  department.  • 


c  Also  $15,000  State  appropriation. 

d  Includes  society  library. 

$  Also  $25,000  State  appropriation. 


SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

VIKOINIA   mSTTTUTION  FOR  THE  DEAP  AND  DUMB  AND  THE  BUND,  STAUNTON. 

This  iDstitation  has  slnoe  its  foandation,  in  1839,  given  instrnction  to  446  deaf  and 
domb  and  214  blind  papils.  The  number  attending  in  1875-76  was  37  blind  and  96 
de«f  and  damb.  The  branohes  taaght  the  deaf  mntes  are  all  those  embraoed  in  a 
common  school  course.  The  employments  in  which  the  blind  appear  to  be  especially 
engaged  are  mattress  making,  broom  making,  cane  seating,  and  worsted  and  bead  work. 
Tbe  report  also  indicates  tailoring,  carpentering,  printing,  and  book  binding  as  carried 
on,  probably  by  the  deaf  mute  pupils.  Value  of  grounds,  buildings,  and  apparatus, 
$175,000.  The  State  appropriation  for  1875-76  was  |40,000,  and  was  for  both  classes, 
the  deaf  and  dumb  and  the  blind. 

Instruction  in  articulation,  which  was  begun  as  an  experiment,  has  proved  so  suo- 
oewful  and  has  accomplishea  so  much  for  many  of  the  semi-mutes  that  it  is  now  an 
established  part  of  the  course.  The  class  in  articulation  has  contained  also  2  or  3  oon- 
^nital  mutes,  but  not  one  in  fifty  of  such,  it  is  believed,  can  derive  benefit  from  this 
ustruction. — (Annual  report  of  the  institution,  1875-76,  and  special  return,  1676.) 
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EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTION. 

VIRGINIA  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  eleventh  annual  session  of  the  Edncational  Association  of  Virfrii^i 
Bichmondy  July  5,  1876.  Notwithstanding  the  small  attendance,  resnltic 
cial  distress  and  hot  weather,  the  meeting  was  an  interesting  and  instrn< 
among  those  present  were  many  of  the  beet  teachers  in  the  State. 

Dr.  Knffner  opened  the  exercises  with  an  interesting  and  striking  paper 
uty  of  teaching  morals  in  the  schools. 

Goyemor  Kemper  followed,  referring  particnlarly  in  bis  remarks  to  the 
the  edncational  association  wields,  and  should  wield,  in  all  matters  i>er1 
educational  interests  of  the  State.  He  looked  upon  the  State  associatioi 
experts,  the  only  body  competent  to  advise  the  le^slatnre  and  the  execn 
delicate  and  involved  problems  relating  to  edocation  which  now  demam 

Daring  the  sessions  papers  were  read  and  addresses  delivered  upon  vai 
of  importance,  bnt  that  which  aroused  tha  greatest  interest  was  a  paper 
H.  H.  Harris  upon  the  relations  between  the  secondary  school  and  the  p: 
and  college.  This  paper  elicited  a  lon^  and  earnest  discussion,  and  led  to 
by  the  association  of  a  resolution  reciting  the  importance  of  securing  1 
cooperation  among  the  various  educational  forces  of  the  State,  and  n 
friends  of  learning  in  the  State  be  requested  to  consider  earnestly  wbeth* 
cannot  be  devised  through  which  this  co5peration  may  be  secured.— 
Journal  of  Virginia,  August,  1876.) 

OBITUARY  RECORD. 

CITY  SUFERINTENDBNT  J.  H.  BIN  FORD. 

A  notice  emanating  from  the  State  department  of  public  instruction, 
the  Educational  Journal  of  Virginia,  and  dated  at  Ricnmond,  August  21, 
this  excellent  gentleman : 

'*  Our  readers  have  no  doubt  heard  of  the  great  loss  sustained  by  our  s 
in  the  death  of  Capt.  James  H.  Binford,  superintendent  of  the  Richmond 
Mr.  Binford  was  first  elected  by  the  city  council  in  the  fall  of  1870,  one  y< 
after  the  council  had  put  in  operation  a  public  free  school  system,  with  A 
bume,  of  Massachusetts,  as  superintendent.  In  April,  1871,  Mr.  Binford  re 
mission  from  the  State  board  of  education,  and  at  the  same  time  the  city  so 
merged  into  the  State  system.  For  several  years  after  his  appointment, 
in  one  instance  by  the  mayor  and  other  trustees,  he  was  sent  North  and  \ 
of  observation  by  the  city  school  board }  and  distinguished  educators  w 
induced  to  visit  Richmond  and  assist  in  the  oi^anization  of  the  schools, 
and  liberal  policy  Mr.  Binford  attributed  much  of  his  early  success  in  n 
schools  and  in  falling  upon  the  best  methods  of  teaching. 

'*  But  he  was  himself  admirably  adapted  to  his  position.  He  had  a  cle 
cultivated  mind,  good  practical  sense,  a  talent  for  organization  and  com 
and  deoision,  gieat  quickness  of  perception,  a  ready  tongue,  and  untiri 
He  was  also  genial  and  cheerful,  and  had  great  prudence  and  tact.  Altog 
a  remarkably  able,  faithful,  and  successful  superintendent,  and  his  death  i 
regarded  as  a  serious  loss.  He  died  at  the  Red  Sulphur  Springs  of  rheun 
heart,  from  which  his  health  had  been  declining  for  two  years." 

At  a  meeting  held  in  Richmond,  October  7, 1876,  Mr.  W.  F.  Fox,  principi 
high  school,  said  of  Mr.  Binford,  whom  he  had  known  intimately:  "Th 
principle  of  his  lite  was  the  interest  of  the  public  schools.  They  seemed 
to  his  mind :  all  else  was  subservient  to  them ;  health,  private  interests,  p 
all  sacrifioea  to  their  advancement.  He  never  went  into  any  assembly,  or 
pany  of  any  teachers,  that  he  did  not  ask  '  How  can  I  use  this  for  the  I 
schools  f  He  never  read  a  book  or  periodical  that  he  did  not,  if  possil 
thought  from  it  which  could  be  made  advantageous  to  them." 

It  was  this  intense  and  conscientious  devotion  to  his  work  which,  with 
a  cool  Judgment,  and  a  persevering  determination  to  succeed,  made  him  oa 
popular  and  useful  superintendents  in  our  country. 

COUNTY  SUPBRINTBNDBMT  JONATHAN  LYONS. 

The  Educational  Journal  of  Virginia  for  July,  1876^  announcing  the  ( 
gentleman,  who  had  been  long  superintendent  of  the  Tazewell  County  sc 
occurred  on  the  llth  instant,  and  goes  on  to  tell  that  **  Mr.  Lyons  was  i 
fbl  and  successful  school  officer,  who  left  no  part  of  his  duty  unpeiformed 
strength  would  allow  ;  who  worked  in  the  cause  of  popular  education  bee; 
ity  and  hence  reached  the  heuris  of  the  people  and  commanded  universal 
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man  at  dear,  soand  mind,  &ae  eharaoter,  «Dd  good  Boholarship,  whose  place  it  would 
be  diffioalt  to  find  a  man  worthy  to  occupy ."  Sach  men  deeerve  a  record,  and  may 
well  haye  grateful  place  in  human  memory. 

PRESIDENT  BITTLB,  OF  ROANOKE  COLLEGE. 

Ber.  David  F.  Bittle,  D.  D.,  was  bora  November  19.  1811,  in  Frederick  County^ 
Haiyland.  His  youth  was  spent  in  labor  and  study  on  his  father's  farm.  In  his  nine- 
teenth year  he  entered  the  preparatory  department  of  Pennsylvania  College,  Gettys- 
burg, and  proceeded  to  graduation  in  1835  among  companions  some  of  whom  have 
sinee  been  eminent.  After  graduating  he  entered  the  theological  seminary  at  Gettys- 
boig  and  remained  till  1637,  when  he  married  and  entered  on  the  pastoral  charge  of 
8t.  John's  Lutheran  Church,  Auffusta  County,  Virginia.  Here  amid  active  ministerial 
labor  he  made  time  for  close  ana  systematic  study,  and  aided  in  ^e  establishment  of 
the  Viiffinia  Collegiate  Institute,  near  Hiiddlebrook,  the  germ  of  the  subsequent  Roan- 
oke CoUege,  Salem.  Eight  years  of  faithful  pastoral  service  in  Virginia  were  followed 
by  7  more  in  a  church  at  Middletown,  Md.,  near  his  early  home,  and  this  by  2  years' 
teaveUing  a^noy  for  the  Lutheran  Home  Missionarv  Society  and  the  Hagerstown 
Female  &mmary.  From  this  work  he  was  called  to  the  presidency  of  the  institution 
he  had  heli>ed  to  found,  now  grown  into  Roanoke  College,  accepted  the  position,  and 
entered  on  its  duties  in  Auffust,  1853.  Thenceforth  his  history  was  that  or  the  college^ 
known  and  read  of  all.  He  labored  incessantly  and  most  eucoesefally  to  build  up  tae 
yet  in&ot  institution  and  make  it  an  educational  power  in  the  section  it  was  meant 
to  influence.  And  he  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  it  grow  beneath  his  hands  into  an 
important  and  effective  eollege,  presided  over  by  an  able  faculty,  and  gathering  its 
atudente  from  about  twenty  l^ates  and  Territories.  His  powers  as  a  financial  agent, 
as  a  college  disciplinarian,  as  an  interesting  preacher,  and  as  a  genial  scholar,  contrib- 
uted much  to  ils  success,  and  when  he  passed  away,  September  25, 1876,  he  left  it,  an 
infiuontial  and  largely  completed  institution,  as  his  monument.— (Roanoke  Collegian^ 
October,  1876,  and  letter  from  Professor  T.  C.  Bittle.) 

LIST  OF  SCHOOL  OFFICIALS  IN  VIRGINIA. 
Bon.  W.  H.  BUFFNEB,  StaU  mperinUndmt  o/pvbUc  inttruetion,  Blehnund, 

BTATB  -BOARD  OF  BDUCATION. 


Namo. 

Term. 

Post-offloe. 

ffia  exe^enoj  James  L.  Komper,  govemor,  president 

January  1, 1874-'78 
January  1, 1874-'78 
March  15,ltn4-*7e 

Kiehmond. 

Hon.  R.  T.  T>ani- 1,  atfornfiy-gonfrftl  , , . .   . .  .T ^^ 

Riohm  ond . 

Hflo.  W.  H.  Roffner,  State  superintendent  of  pablio  inscraotion 

Biohmond. 

SUKBKINTJtNDRHTB  OF  CODKTnSS  AKD  OmiiS. 

[Term,  4  years  flrom  July  1, 1877.]* 


County  or  city. 


Superintendent. 


Post-office. 


OnoD. 


City  and  New  Kent. . 


James  C  Weaver 

D.P.  Powers 

Richard  L.  Came 

Z.]r.Nutter 

M.F.T.£vans 

Samuel  M.  Garland 

Chapman  H.  Chilton 

Ro.  S.  Hamilton 

J.  Kenny  Campbell 

Sidney  L.  DunloD , 

William  Hicks 

G.Giay 

RB-Wilkea 

Thomas  W.  Ratliff. 

William  Merry  Perkins. 

R.T.Ijemmon 

Thomas  R.  Dew 

D,B.  Brown , 

Sam.  P.  Christian 


Onancook. 

Scottsville. 

Alexandria. 

Newcastle. 

Paineville. 

Amherst  Court  House. 

Spout  Spring. 

Staunton. 

Spruce  HUL 

Liber^. 

Bland  Court  House. 

FincasUe. 

Charlie  Hope. 

Grundy. 

Buckingham  Court  House. 

Castle  Craig. 

Rappahannock. 

HiOsvllle. 

Providence  Forge. 


*The  terms  of  superintendents  in  the  following  cities  and  counties  expire  January  1, 1878 :  AlexandrtJi 
GHy,  Bedford.  Buckingham,  Campbell  Caroline.  Fairfisx,  Fauquier,  Giles,  Halifax.  King  William, 
jyaAbofg.  Norfolk  County.  Norfolk  City,  Northampton.  Orange,  Patrick.  Petersburg,  Portsmouth, 


^  ShMiandoah,  Wise,  and  Manchester  City. 
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List  of  school  officials  in  Virginia — Cootitiaed. 


Coanty  or  olty. 


Saperintendent. 


Charlotte 

Chesterfield 

Clarke 

Calpeper 

Camberland 

Dinwiddle 

Elizabeth  City  and  Warwick 

Essex 

Fairfax 

Fanqriier 

Floyd 

Flavanna 

Franklin 

Frederick 

Giles 

Gloucester 

Croochland 

Grayson 

Greene  and  Madison 

Greenyille  and  Sussex 

Halifax 

Hanover 

Henrico 

Henry 

Isle  of  Wight 

James  City  and  York 

King  and  Qaeen  and  Middlesex. 

ElingG^rge 

KingWillGkm 

Lancaster  and  Northnmberland. 

Lee 

Londonn 

Louisa 

Lunenburg  

Lynchburg 

Matthews 

Mecklenburg 

Montgomery 

Nansemond 

Nelson 

Norfolk  County 

Norfolk  City 

Northampton 

Nottoway 

Orange  

Page 

Patrick 

Petersburg 

Pittsylvania 

Portsmouth 

Powhatan 

Prince  Edward 

Prince  George  and  Surry 

Princess  Anne 

Prince  William 

Pulaski 

Bappahannook 

Richmond  and  Westmoreland ... 

Richmond  City , 

Roanoke 

Rockbridge 

Rockingham 

Russell 

Scott 

Shenandoah , 

Smyth 

Southampton 

Spottsylvania 

Stafford 

SuuntonCity 

Tasewell 

Warren 

Washington 

Wise..? 

Wythe 


William  W. Read.... 
W.  A.  Blankenship.. 
William  N.  Nelson... 

J.  A.  Holtsman 

Richard  P.  Walton . . . 
Roger  P.  Atkinson . . . 

George  M  Peek 

Henry  Gresham 

D.  Mo'Chichester 

L.L.Lomax 

CMStigleman 

P.J.  Winn 

W.  A.  Griffith 

W.HGold 

George  W.  Hines 

W.Ap  W.Jones 

O.W.Kean 

Fielding  R.  Comett. . 

WimamA.HiU 

W.HBriffgs 

Henxy  S.  Coleman  . . . 

J.  B.  Brown 

Daniel  B.  Gardner . . . 

G.T.Griggs 

E.M.  Morrison 

James  H  Allen 

J.  Mason  Evans 

William  E.  Baker.... 

John  Lewis 

Meriwether  Lewis... 
James  H.  Graham  ... 
John  W.  Wildman . . . 

L.J.Haley 

Robert  M  Williams  . 

A.F.BigseT8 

Thomas  B.Lane 

Edward  L.  Baptist . . . 
Georse  G.  Juukin .... 

R.L.  Brewer 

Patrick  H.CabeU.... 

John  T.  West 

R.L.Page 

John  S.  Parker 

T.  W.Sydnor 

Jao.  P.  Taliaferro 

£.  J.  Armstrong 

James  A.  Taylor 

F.  P.  Leavenworth . . . 

G.W.Dame 

James  F.  Crocker 

P.  S.  Dance 

B.MSmith 

W.H  Harrison 

Edgar  B.  Macon 

W.  w.  Thornton 

W.W.Wysor 

Henry  Turner 

W.NTBrown 

JamesHPeay 

W.W.BaUara 

J.  L.  Campbell 

Joseph  S.  Loose 

B.D.  Miller 

Robert  B.  WolfB 

John  HGrabill 

D.C.Mmer 

James  F.  Bryant 

John  Howison . 

R.L.C 

J.J.Ladd 

(Vacancy) -, 

MP-MarshaU...., 
A.  L.  Hogshead ... 
Joseph  Phipps ..... 
James  D.  Tnomas. 
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UTEST  VlBOIHriA. 

SUMMARY  OF  STATISTICS. 


1874-75. 

1875-76. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

POPULATION  ANU  ATTENDANCE. 

Youth  of  school  age,  (6  to  21  years) 

Unrolled  in  oablio  schools --- 

179,897 

115,300 

76,468 

10.96 

2,677 

784 

.3,582 

$35  03 

30  77 

3,231 

78 

8 

2,959 

117 

$1,605,627 

$194,791 

541,090 

17,596 

184,760 

123,504 

72,278 

11.32 

2,797 

896 

3,817 

$34  89 

32  09 

3,341 

67 

3 

3,127 

141 

$1,660,468 

$196,798 

578,966 

21,844 

63,036 

4,863 

8,204 

Aveiaffe  dailv  attendance. ............ 

4,190 

AvArAir»«  turvi  of  DnpilH  .,T,-,-^»-r 

.36 

120 
112 
235 

TEACHERS. 
MeD  teachinip  ............ .... .... .... 

Women  teacninor ..... ...... .......... 

Teachers  who  had  certificates. ........ 

Ayerage  monthly  salary  of  men 

Ayerage  monthly  salary  of  women 

SCHOOLS. 
Public  schools  ....... ................ 

$0  14 

1  32 

110 

Graded  schools. ...................... 

11 

Hieh  schools 

5 

8ciool-hoase6...« .................... 

168 

24 

$54,841 

$2,007 

37,876 

4,248 

63,035 

BnUt durinflr  the  year. .......... ...... 

Yalae  of  school  nrooertv .. - . 

INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

State  tax 

i^ocal  tax 

Inteieat  on  nermanent  fund...... . .... 

Other  sooioes.  ............. .......... 

Total 

753,477 

860,644 

107,167 

Sites,  boildings,  and  furniture 

Libraries  and  anoaratus  ...... .-.. ..-. 

$121,047 

2,797 

2,500 

541,359 

47,457 

$123,211 

3,478 

14,096 

531,545 

120,942 

$2,164 

681 

11,596 

Salaries  of  suuerintendeuts  ....... .... 

Salaries  of  teachers  x..... ....... ...^.. 

9,814 

MiflcellaneouA  or continirent 

73,485 

Total 

715, 160 

793.272 

78,112 

PER  CAPITA  EXPENDITURE  — 

On  enrolment,  ^annual^ . - 

$6  80 

$6  65 
7  72 

$340,411 

340,411 

15,168 

$0  15 

On  daily  ayerage  attendance......... 

SCHOOL  FX7in>. 
Ammiiit  of  AyftilablA  school  ftind 

$293,270 

325,243 

9,691 

$47,141 

15.168 

5,477 

Total  school  fund 

laenafle  dnrincF  the  year 

(Report  for  1875  and  1876  of  Hon.  B.  H.  Byrne,  State  superintendent  of  firee  schools, 
ttd  special  returns  for  1875  and  lt^6.) 
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HISTORICAL  SKETCH  OF  THE  STATE  SCHOOL  SYST 

AUTHORTTIBS. 

CoDstitntions  of  1863  and  1872 ;  Laws  of  West  VirKinia  from  1863;  '. 
mon  Schools  and  Pablio  Instractioh;  United  States  Statutes  at  Large 
of  State  Saperintendents  from  1869. 

FORMATION  OF  A  SYSTEM. 

Up  to  1861  the  history  of  the  eastern  and  western  portions  of  Virgini 
They  formed  one  State  beneath  one  government,  though  differing  p 
cal  characteristics,  in  origin  of  population,  and  in  the  forms  of  social] 
the  great  wave  of  secession  swept  the  region  east  of  the  monirtains 
Union  and  into  the  Confederacy  of  the  South,  the  connection  between  tl 
of  the  State  was  broken.  The  people  west  of  the  Alleghanies,  separate 
barriers  from  those  east  of  them,  and  closelv  linked  with  Pennsylvania 
which  they  had  in  many  cases  come,  refused  to  be  severed  from  the  Goir 
United  States.  Meeting  in  convention  at  Wheeling  June  11^  1861,  tl 
form  a  provisional  State  government,  to  continue  their  connection  with 
to  let  their  future  course  oe  shaped  b^  circumstances  as  these  might  ar 
cnmstanees  drifted  them  eventually  into  the  position  of  a  separate  S 
on  the  31st  of  December,  186*2,  passing  an  act  to  allow  them  to  form  one 
ident,  by  proclamation,  on  the  20th  of  April  following,  declaring  thai 
done. 

Coming  thus  into  a  position  for  free  action  with  respect  to  schools 
their  constitution  of  1861,  amended  1863,  threw  off  the  old  poor  schoo 
parent  State,  provided  for  the  formation  of  a  fund  lo  aid  free  schools,  ai 
legislature  to  provide  as  soon  as  practicable  a  thorough  and  efficient  e 
schools,  to  be  sustained  partly  by  the  revenue  from  the  school  fund,  p 
feitures  and  fines,  partly  from  general  State  taxation,  and  partly  from  Icj 
provision  for  the  supervision  or  these  s<^ools  by  elected  State  and  conn 
ents  and  township  officers  was  also  authorized,  as  well  as  the  organizat 
stitutions  of  learning  as  the  best  interests  of  general  education  in  tl 
demand. 

In  accordance  with  these  constitutional  provisions  a  State  school  i 
stituted  under  a  law  passed  December  10,  lc563,  and  amended  Feb] 
and  February  26,  1866.  This  system  embraced  the  officers  before  m 
township  boards  of  education,  and,  after  1866,  district  trustees  ftppo 
boards.  There  was  also  a  State  board  for  care  of  the  school  fund.  The 
of  the  working  of  the  system  are  not  at  hand,  but  the  one  for  1869  showe 
of  2,198  schocMS  and  2^83  teachers,  with  36,684  pupils  in  attendance  on 
rolment  of  59,028  youths  of  school  ago,  (6-21.)  Seven  of  the  schools  we 
and  38  were  graded  schools.  The  school  year  was,  as  a  rule,  4  months.  '] 
school  purposes  during  the  year  had  been  $281,058,  besides  $258,386  for 
ing  a  total  of  $539,444 ;  about  ten  times  as  much  as  the  old  State  had  be 
to  expend  annuallv  for  the  tuition  of  poor  children  throughout  her  undi^ 
A  State  normal  school  had  been  established  in  connection  with  Marshi 
had  had  106  pupils  during  the  year,  while  a  branch  school  at  Fairmoo 
students  in  its  normal  department.  Things  were  thus  in  quite  fair 
for  the  beginning  of  a  new  system  in  a  new  otate. 

Three  years  later,  1872,  the  State  report  showed  that  out  of  a  school 
170,035  there  had  been  85,765  enrolled  in  2,479  public  schools,  with  an  a 
ance  of  56,317.  A  second  branch  of  the  State  normal  school  had  been 
third  was  organized,  and  two  others  had  received  legislative  authorit 
while  a  State  university,  with  53  State  cadets  attendant  on  its  classes, 
doing  good  work.  Nor  had  special  instruction  been  neglected :  an  insi 
training  of  deiuf-mute  and  blind  pupils  in  useful  learning  and  produc 
self  support  had  been  established  in  1870  at  Romney,  and  reported  in  1 
its  halls. 

MODIFICATIONS  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

An  amended  constitution  having  been  adopted  in  1872,  "providing  f 
changes  in  the  school  system,  a  law  conforming  to  its  requirements  wi 
12, 1873 ;  this  law  continues  to  be,  in  its  main  features,  the  school  la 
The  law  retained  the  State  and  county  superintendency  of  free  schools,  ^ 
«htp  boards  of  education,  but  as  embarrassments  bad  grown  out  of  ha^ 
in  the  districts  into  which  townships  had  been  divid^,  only  1  trustee 
now  allowed,  and  he  to  be  elected  bv  the  people  of  the  district  instei 
pointed  by  the  township  board.  The  township,  too,  was  now  again 
school  district,  as  it  had  originally  been  under  the  laws  of  1863  and  18 
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dibtricts  were  made  subdistricCs.  Separate  instmctioa  of  white  and  colored  pupils 
was  required,  but  to  ofibrd  to  colored  cbildreu.  as  iar  as  practicable,  the  benefit  of 
free  scbool  education,  schools  were  to  be  established  for  them  in  every  subdistrict  in 
which  were  25  colored  youth  of  school  age.  And  as  complaints  of  partial  and  incomplete 
examioations  by  county  superintendents  had  been  sometimes  made,  the  exclusive 
ezMiinatiou  of  teacheis  was  taken  out  of  their  hands  and  given  to  a  county  board  of 
exsmiDersy  in  which  two  experienced  teachers,  to  be  appointed  by  the  presidents  of 
the  district  boards  of  education,  were  associated  with  the  superintendent. 

Under  this  law  the  school-system  seems  to  have  been  worked  successfully,  the  enrol- 
ment in  3,341  public  schools  reaching  123,504  pupils  in  1876,  though  the  average  attend- 
ance for  that  year  was  somewhat  less  than  in  the  year  preceding.  The  income,  too, 
had  come  up  to  $860,644,  while  $793^2  had  been  expended  on  the  public  schools.  The 
arecage  school  terms  bad  been  considerably  increased,  and  greater  efficiency  in  the 
iaatroction  in  the  schoolB  was  reported  to  have  betn  secured,  while  the  State  uuiv^r- 
Mjt  State  amcnltural  department  of  the  same,  and  State  school  lor  the  deaf  and  dumb 
and  the  blind  are  all  spoken  of  as  flourishing. 

At  only  two  points  does  there  seem  to  have  been  an  exception  to  this  reported  gen- 
ial advance.  The  number  of  high  schools  and  of  graded  schools  appears  to  have 
diminished,  while  the  efficiency  of  the  State  normal  school  and  its  5  branches  is  said 
to  have  been  impaired  by  slow  and  apparently  reluctant  appropriations  for  them  by  the 
legislaturo. 

SUPJfiRINTEMDBNTH. 

The  general  superintendents  have  been:  W.  B.  White,  1864-'65;  A.  D.  WUliams, 
1865-'69;  Henry  A-  G.  Ziegler,  1869-'70,  then  dying  in  the  midst  of  his  term ;  C.  8. 
Lewis,  ISrO-VS;  W.  K.  Pendleton,  1872-73,  filling  a  vacancy  made  by  Mr.  Lewis's 
rwignation ;  B.  W.  Byrne,  1873-'77.  W.  K.  Pendleton  was  elected  in  the  autumn  of 
1K6  to  succeed  Mr.  Byrne  at  the  expiration  of  his  term,  March,  1877. 

ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PROGRESS. 

The  State  saperintendent,  in  his  biennial  report  for  the  years  1875  and  1876,  notes  a 
iMrked  nrogress  in  aU  the  departments  of  tiie  free  school  system.  Since  the  commenoe- 
mratof  bis  teim  of  office,  four  years  ago,  he  finds  that  the  teachers  are  much  better 
<)Daliiled,  the  attendanoe  at  school  has  been  much  larger,  and  the  number  of  schools 
tao^kand  the  leneth  of  term  have  considerably  increased.  Much  greater  efficiency 
baa  been  observed  in  the  discbarge  of  their  duties  by  the  school  officers  generally,  and 
panieularly  by  county  superintendents.  The  finances  of  the  schools  have  been  dis- 
baned  more  efficiently  ana  accounted  for  much  moreclo8ely.»(State  report  for  1875  and 
1876,  p.  26.) 

SCHOOL  FINANOES. 

The  school  taxes  have  from  the  beginning  of  the  system  been  about  the  same  as  at 
PMent,  though  the  levy  for  the  building  fund  has  been  for  the  last  few  years  about 
ooe^thiid  leee  than  formerly.  But  the  State  levy  has  from  the  commencement  been 
10  ooDts  on  the  $100  valuation  of  idl  property,  real  and  personal,  and  the  local  tax 
£ov  teachers'  fund  has  not  varied  much  from  the  beginning ;  yet  the  discrepancy  in  the 
jUDoont  raised  has  been  great  in  different  periods  of  the  existence  of  schools,  there  hav- 
ing been  received  during  the  last  3  years  $717,749  more  than  during  the  3  years  pre- 
^oa  to  that  period .  True,  there  has  been  cooHiderable  increase  in  the  val  ue  of  property 
Mkgeet  to  taxation  during  the  last  3  years,  but  not  a  sufficient  increase,  in  the  opin- 
ioQ  of  the  saperintendent,  to  account  for  the  difference  in  amount  raised.  The  whole 
fiaaocial  system  of  the  State  relating  to  schools,  says  the  State  superintendent,  is  rad- 
ically wrong;  it  should  be  reorganized,  and  placed  on  the  same  basis  as  is  the  State 
fioanciai  system,  both  as  to  State  and  local  levies  and  collections. 

Aa  an  example  of  the  looseness  with  which  the  school  finances  are  managed,  it  is 
stated  that  nomerons  complaints  are  made  by  many  of  the  counties  that  the  sheriffs 
tail  to  pay  to  the  teachers,  as  it  becomes  due,  the  money  that  is  placed  in  their  hands 
semi-aonually  for  that  purpose,  nsing  it  for  speculation  and  for  the  payment  of  their 
own  debts.  If  the  sheriff  of  a  county  is  in  debt  to  the  State  on  account  of  revenues  due 
to  the  State,  when  the  general  school  fund  becomes  due  the  auditor  withholds  the  pay- 
OMDt  of  the  school  money  until  such  indebtedness  is  discharged.  Thus,  if  the  sheriff  is 
indebted  to  the  State  when  he  gets  his  orders  from  the  county  superintendent,  he  takes 
Um  money  due  to  the  school  teachers  and  pays  his  own  debts,  forcing  them  to  wait 
&f  flieir  money  until  the  sheriff  can  collect  from  tbe  slow  taxpayers  of  his  county  suffi- 
ytto  replace  the  teachers'  money ;  thus  making  the  school  fond,  as  now  managed,  a 
!^tiKfe  fund  of  actual  cash  in  bank,  upon  which  the  sheriff  can  draw  to  pay  any  deficit 
Ujiiiaeooants  with  the  State  that  does  not  exceed  the  amount  due  to  his  county  from 
"M  feoeral  school  fQud.  The  superintendent  urges  upon  the  legislature  tbe  import* 
aoesof  amending  the  law  so  as  to  make  such  practices  impossible. — (Report  of  State 
"ipvintendent  for  1875  and  1876,  pp.  14-19.;  uiymzeu  uy  '•^  ww^i^ 
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EDUCATION  AT  THB  CENTENNIAL. 

West  Virginia's  exhibition  of  sohool  work  at  the  Centennial  was  ci 
free  schools  as  far  aa  the  specimens  presented  are  concerned,  bat  it  a 
much  more  so  had  all  portions  of  the  State  responded  to  the  efforts  of 
committee  on  school  work.  There  were  exhibited  about  25  volumes  < 
school  work,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth  ;  the  work  of  the  pupils  oom| 
with  similiar  presentations  from  other  Statee.~(8cate  report,  pp.  24-26. 

PRABODT  FUND. 

The  aid  derived  from  the  Peabody  fund  by  the  better  class  of  gradec 
State  has  been  of  much  benefit  to  such  schools,  in  enabling  them  to  ( 
sion  much  longer  each  year  than  they  would  have  otherwise  been  able 
the  vear  ending  August  31, 1876,  the  sum  of  $12,000  was  expended  by  tl 
fund  in  aid  of  schools  in  the  State,  and  $200  in  aid  of  the  Educational  M 
yirginia.~(6tate  report,  p.  20.) 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

WHEELING. 

Officers, —  A  city  school  board  and  a  superintendent  of  public  schools, 
had  at  least  3  years'  practice  as  a  teacher  before  his  appointment. 

Statistics. —  Estimated  present  population,  30,000;  school  population,  1 
rolment  in  all  public  day  schools,  4,490 ;  in  evening  schools,  677.  Total 
public  school  purposes,  $83,783.39;  expenditures,  $79,896.84.  Numi 
teachers  in  public  schools,  97 ;  teachers  of  German,  6 ;  average  numbe 
teacher,  40. 

Bemarlcs. — These  figures  show  an  increase  during  the  year  in  the  av 
enrolment  of  225,  and  in  the  average  daily  attendance  of  198.  There  ^ 
schools,  with  an  enrolment  of  677  pupils,  and  an  average  monthly  em 
per  cent,  of  attendance,  73 ;  number  of  teachers,  19.  The  day  schoo 
session  10  months,  the  evening  schools  3.  The  expense  for  tuition  i 
schools  amounted  to  $1,710. 

During  the  past  two  vears  there  were  expended  in  building  and  ei 
houses  $44,658.95,  of  which  $24,917.24  were  used  in  the  erection  of  a 
which  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  city  .^Report  of  State  superintendent 
99-103.) 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  six  normal  schools  of  the  State,  owing  to  the  want  of  timely  aid 
ture,  have  been  much  crippled  in  their  emciency.  For  the  past  sei 
appropriation  for  the  payment  of  teachers'  salaries  has  not  been  made 
session  of  the  schools,  and  as  ther6  is  known  to  be  considerable  opposit 
several  portions  of  the  State  there  are  always  some  fears  that  such  appi 
not  be  made;  an  uncertainty  that  works  great  injury  to  the  schools, 
tions  should  be  made  every  year  before  the  oommencement  of  the  s< 
enable  the  board  of  regents  to  make  contracts  with  the  teachers  with  a 
the  salaries  will  be  paid  as  the  services  are  rendered. 

Returns  from  the  State  normal  school  at  Marshall  College,  and  from 
Fairmont,  Olenville,  Shepherdstown,  and  West  Liberty^  with  one  from 
Harper's  Ferry,  report  a  total  attendance  of  385  pupils  in  normal  sti 
222  were  men  and  163  women.  The  number  of  graduates  for  the  yea 
normid  course  in  all  but  Storer  College  covers  2  years :  in  that,  three  yea 
of  the  State  schools  are  authorized  to  teach  in  public  schools  in  the 
farther  examination.  There  is  no  report  from  the  new  school  at  Cone 
to  Bureau  of  Education  and  State  report  for  1875  and  18^6,  p.  21.) 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  state  superintendent  reports  3  public  high  schools  in  1876,  against 
year,  but  gives  no  statement  as  to  their  location  or  the  number  of  pupi 

The  law  contains  ample  provision  for  the  establishment  of  such  sen 
township  district,  or  two  or  more  ac^oining  districts,  in  case  the  inhabit 
weeks'  previous  notice,  should  vote  at  their  biennial  election  in  favor  oi 
The  number  of  them  reported  has  varied  greatly  in  different  years,  in 
lack  of  regular  information  respecting  them  or  a  somewhat  fitful  use 
ment  of  their  advantages. 
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PRIVATB  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

Id  2  Bohoole  for  girls  and  1  for  both  sexes,  ootside  of  the  pnblio  school  system,  there 
hsTe  been  reported  to  this  Boreaa  526  papils,  under  15  teachers.  Of  these,  4  are  in 
olanical  stodies  and  430  in  modem  languages.  Drawing  is  taught  in  1  of  these  schools, 
paioting  in  2,  and  vocal  and  instrumental  music  in  2.  Two  report  libraries,  numbering 
vOO  and  360  volumes  respectively. 

PRBPARATOKT  DEPARTMENTS. 

Two  preparatory  departments  report  5  teachers  and  56  pupils,  of  whom  18  were  pre- 
paring for  a  classical  and  16  for  a  scientific  course.-— (Returns,  1876.) 

BUSINESS  COIXBQBS. 

Business  colleges  are  in  successful  operation  in  Parkersburg,  Charleston,  and  Wheel- 
ing. The  National  Business  College  in  Wheeling  is  denigned  for  the  practical  educa- 
tion of  ladies,  young  men,  and  boys  in  business  affairs,  and  embraces  instruction  in 
all  departments  of  book-keeping,  penmanship,  ariihmetic,  spelling,  commercial  law, 
snd  oorrespondence.~(Report  for  1875  and  1876  of  State  superintendent,  p.  23.) 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

WEST  YIRGINIA  UNIVERSITT. 

This  institution,  located  by  the  State  legislature  at  Morgantown,  in  18G7,  was 
designed  to  stand  at  the  head  of  the  State  literarv  schools.  The  buildings,  consisting 
of  a  university  hall,  an  armory,  and  a  new  central  hall,  are  new.  tasteful,  Rpaciuus,  and 
well  adapted  to  their  purpose.  The  permanent  fund,  derived  largely  mm  the  con- 
gressional grant  to  agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges,  is  at  present  about  1 10,000, 
the  income  of  which,  together  with  special  appropriations  from  the  legislature,  goes 
to  meet  the  current  expenses. 

From  the  outset,  the'  plan  of  the  institution  was  made  broad  and  liberal,  assuming 
the  features  of  a  university.  The  various  departments  as  at  present  arrangtul  are  as 
follows :  (1)  Philosophy  and  English  literature ;  (2)  astronomy  and  physics ;  (3)  mathe- 
matics and  engineering ;  (4)  military  science  and  tactics ;  (5)  modem  languages  and 
literature;  (6) history,  political  economy,  and  belles  lettres ;  (7)  chemistry,  natural  his- 
Uffj  and  agriculture. 

The  university  possesses  the  apparatus  requisite  for  illustrating  chemistry  and 
physics,  and  its  museum  contains  extensive  mineralogical,  geological,  and  conchological 
cabinets,  t<^gether  with  many  specimens  in  other  departments  of  natural  history.  Th^ 
library,  numbering  about  4,000  volumes,  includes  not  only  valuable  books  of  reference, 
bat  also  standard  works  in  the  various  departmentB.— (Report  of  State  superintendent 
1875  and  1876,  pp.  23,  24.) 

OTHER  COLLEGES. 

Bethamy  College,  Bethany,  (Christian,)  has  3  separate  complete  courses,  the  classical, 
the  soientiflo,  and  the  ministerial,  leading  respectively  to  the  degrees  of  A.  B.,  B.  S 
sod  B.  L.  There  are  also  three  special  courses  in  engineering,  physics,  and  chemistry. 
There  Is  a  preparatory  course  of  one  year.—jf  Catalogue,  1875-76.) 

The  Weei  Virgvnid  CoUegey  Flemington,  ^Free  Will  Baptist,)  is  for  both  sexes,  and 
provides  preparatory,  commercial,  acsdemic,  normal,  and  collegiate  courses  of  study. 
— (Clroular  of  college.) 

CX>LLBOS  FOR  WOMEN. 

The  Wheeling  Female  College,  an  undenominational  institution,  chartered  in  1849, 
reports  10  teachers  and  107  pupils,  of  whom  22  are  in  preparatory,  81  in  regular,  and 
4  m  poet  graduate  courses.  Drawing,  painting,  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  and 
modem  languages  are  taught.  The  institution  has  a  chemical  laboratory  and  a  gym- 
nasium. 

SCIENTIFIC  INSTRUCTION. 

WEST  "VTROINIA  UNIVERSITT. 

The  agricultural  department  of  West  Virginia  University  provides  a  2  years'  course  oi 
instructioD,  comprising  6  schools,  viz :  (1)  agriculture,  chemistry,  and  natural  history : 
(3)  astroDomy  and  physics ;  (3)  mathematics  and  engineering ;  (4)  history,  political 
eoooomy,  and  belles  lettres ;  (5)  modem  languages,  and  (6)  philosophy  and  English 
Kteratare.  Military  science  is  also  included,  and  for  this  the  United  States  furnishet 
arms  and  eouipments,  besides  detailing  an  officer  from  the  Regular  Army  to  act  as  in- 
stmotor.— (state  report  for  1875  and  1876,  p.  23,  and  catalogue  of  university,  1874-^5.) 
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Bethany  College 
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SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

WEST    yJBGINIA  XN6TITUTI0N  FOB  THS    DEAF  AKD   DUMB   AND  'THE   BI 

This  iDstitntion  has  giyen  instrnotion  to  35  blind  and  108  deaf  and  dm 
its  foundation,  in  I870j  and  hod,  in  1876,  an  attendance  of  24  blind  an 
dumb. 

Four  shops  were  in  snceessfnl  operation  dnring  the  9  yean  ending  0 
in  which  were  taught  carpentering,  shoem ailing,  tailoring,  mattress  n 
making,  cane  seating,  and  sewing.  The  employments  taught  blind  p 
seating,  broom  making,  and  mattress  making.  The  literary  oranches  tf 
lish  language,  grammar,  geographjf,  arithmetio,  history,  algebra,  Latin,  a 
(Biennial  report,  1875-76,  of  the  institution,  and  special  retarn,  1876.) 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTION. 

STATE  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION. 

Th<^  Educational  Association  of  West  Virgin  ia  met  at  Moundsville  Ai 

The  address  of  welcome  was  delivered  by  Hanson  Criswell,  and  wac 

by  Prof.  Joseph  McMnrran,  of  Shepherd  College.    The  rollcall  on  the  fii 

only  9  members  present,  but  17  new  ones  were  immediately  admitted,  a 

ness  anomm  present. 

Addresses  and  papers  wore  presented  by  Prof.  Joseph  McMnrran  on  " 
and  how  to  teach  it;''  by  Prof.  T.  Marcellns  MarohaiL  of  the  State  Noi 
Glenville,  on  "Normal  schools;*'  by  Prof. Samuel  R.  Haven, on  "The  fo 
ent  condition  of  schools  in  Marshall  County;"  by  Miss  Cora  Myers, 
should  read ; "  and  by  Prof  H.  N.  Mertz,  on  "  Geology  in  West  Virginia 
Dr.  J.  G.  Blair  was  read  by  Professor  Miller,  on  "  Culture  and  religion  i] 
relations."  Recitations  were  given  by  Prof.  L.  Eskey  and  Prof.  F.  H.C: 
the  passage  of  a  number  of  resolutions,  among  which  was  one  to  meet  ne] 
tinsburg,  the  association  adjoumed.--(Educational  Monthly  of  West  Viri 
1877,  pp.  19-33.) 
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LIST  OP  SCHOOL  OFFICIALS  IN  WEST  VIEGINIA. 

Hon.  W.  K.  Pbxdlkton,  State  tvperintendmU  tiffrm  •eAooIi,  IflmUnQ. 
[Term,  Mansh  4, 1877,  to  Koroh  3, 1881.] 

COUinT  BUPBKINTBMDUITB. 

[Term,  September  1, 1&75,  to  AngustSO,  1877.] 


Coonty. 


Barbour.. 
Berkeley . 


Braxton 

Brooke 

Cabell 

Calhoon.... 

CUy 

Doddridge.. 

Fiyette 

Gilmer 

Gnnt 

Greenlirier  . 
Hampthire  . 
Haocoek.... 


HMdy.... 
HarrlMni.. 
JaekioQ  . 


Kanawha. 
Lewis..... 
Lincoln... 

Lmu 

MaSon. 


HeDoweU... 

Hneer 

Mineral 

Monongalia. 
Monroe. 


^te^:. 


OWo 

PwdleCon. 


Poedwntoa. 
P^eaton ., — 
Potnam. 


Bandl^b? 


Sitdiia 


Tacker.. 
JPyler.... 
tMinr.. 

^: 

mn 

▼eod.... 


Superintendent. 


City J.C.Hervey 


Perry  Marteney  ... 

E.M.  Walker 

CMryToney 

J.  w.  Humphrey 8 . . . 

J.W.Hongh 

D.  L.Danoan 

D.W.Knight 

RRLeSoenr 

J.V.Blolr 

O.W.Hnghart 

Levi  Johnson 

CM-Babb 

W.H.  Lewis 

A.M.  Alverson ..... 

H.  G.  Shepherd 

G.T.WUlliim8 

J.R.  Adams 

Lewis  Young 

John  Hess 

Martin  Hill 

O.W.Crook 

F.H.yiokers 

J.W.Stafford 

J.H.Satterfleld... 

W.M.Wirt 

CKHogg , 

J.F.Oamble 

A.B.Phippo 

J.  A.  Shaiplees 

A.  L.  Wade 

J.  D.  Beckett 

OeorgeBnok 

J.H.Kobinson 

J.CFarris 

WiUinm  HoQuain  . 

C.G.  Davis 

J.W.Warwick 

J.  H.  Feather 

M.&Kirtley 

CW.Cook.. 

J.W.Prioe 

J.N.Kendall 

Buenoe  Ayree 

C.L.  Ellison 

an.  Powell 

W.B.  Maxwell 

T.N.Parks 

George  R.  Latham . 

J.H.»apier 

C.W.Benednra.... 
W.  A.  Newman .... 

D.CCasto 

&T.Stapleton 

Albert  Snannon  . . . 


Post>offlce. 


Bumersville. 

Martlnsburg. 

Month  Shon  Creek. 

Braxton  Court  House. 

Bethany. 

Thomdnke. 

Grantsvllle. 

Big  Syoamore. 

New  Milton. 

Look  Out. 

GlenviUe. 

Greenland. 

Palestine. 

Capon  Bridge. 

New  Cumberland. 

Moorefleld. 

Clarksburg. 

Jackson  Court  House. 

Doffleld. 

Charleston. 

Weston. 

Hamlin. 


Conaway. 
Sand  Bon. 
Adkins  Mill& 
Webster  Court  House. 
Knob  Fork. 
Wirt  Court  House. 
Parkersburg. 
SunHia 
Wheeling. 
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uriscoivsiiir. 

SUMMARY  OF  STATISTICS. 


1874-75. 

1875-76. 

Increase 

POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 
Yonth  4  to  20  veara  of  acre .......... 

461,829 
277,884 
279,854 
16,200 
299,355 

9,451 

$43  50 

109  40 

27  13 

39  40 

382 

195 

149 

5,260 

3,320 

$4,979,169 

$1,879,499 

178,072 

50,000 

200,616 

474,811 
280. 153 
282,186 
24,0^ 
309,227 

8,630 

$42  95 

105  10 

27  16 

37  20 

375 

193 

152i 

5,299 

3,543 

$4,875,618 

$1,952,163 
173,063 

"'"'262,'468 

12, 9S 

Of  said  age  enrolled  in  pablic  schools. 

Total  enrolment 

Attending  private  schools  only 

In  poblio,  private,  and  charitable 
schools,  and  in  colleges. 

TEACHERS. 
Teaohera  in  nnblio  sobools .......... 

2,2( 
2,85 

7,85 

9,8: 

Pay  of  men  teaching  in  oonnties 

Pay  of  men  teaching  in  cities 

Pay  of  women  teaching  in  counties  - 
Pay  of  women  teaching  in  cities 

SCHOOLS, 

Graded  schools  .................... 

$0( 

Length  of  schools  in  cities,  (days)  .. 
Length  of  schools  in  comitiee,(days). 
Sohool-hoasea  ..................... 

; 

Having  onthonsee  in  good  condition. 
Value  of  school  nronertv  ........... 

$104,51 
$72, 6< 

INCOME  AND  EXPENDITUBE. 

BeoeipU, 
From  taxation .... .......... .... 

Interest  on  permanent  fund 

Other  funds ................. 

Other  sources...... ................ 

1,« 

Total 

2,308,187 

2,827,694 

19, 5( 

Sites,  buildings,  and  furniture 

Libraries  and  annaratus.... .... .... 

$344,273 

27.223 

50,000 

1,350,884 

241,777 

$291,901 

17,481 

64,500 

1,462,326 

290,433 

Salari  es  of  sunenntendents ......... 

$14, 5( 

111,4^ 

48, 6i 

Salaries  of  teachers 

Miscellaneous  or  contingent 

Total 

2.014,157 

2,126,641 

112, 4f 

PER  CAPITA  EXPENDITURE  — 
On  school  noDulation ............... 

$3  64 
605 

$2,624,2:9 

$4  48 
f  53 

$2,625,798 

1  i 

On  enrolment 

SCHOOL  FUND. 

Permanent  fund  ...- 

1,5( 

(Reports  of  Hon.  Edward  Searing,  State  superintendent  of  public  in 
1874-75  and  1875-76,  with  special  returns  to  Bureau  of  Education.) 
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Nbi€8  on  the  atai%Mic8,—Tht  statistical  summary  for  1876  embraces  letnms  from  all 
the  tduMl  districts  of  the  State,  whereas  in  that  for  1875  the  returns  from  Chippewa 
Coonty  are  not  indaded ;  the  increase,  oonseqaentlyy  where  increase  is  indicated,  Is  not 
■ojnreat  as  appears  to  be  the  case. 

liie  nnmber  of  private  sdiool  papils  who  also  attend  the  pnblic  schools  some  part  of 
the  year  is  given  bat  partially  for  the  cities.  If  given  folly,  and  if  the  proper  dednc- 
tioQ  were  made  for  children  twice  oonnted,  the  actual  aggregate  attendance  upon  all 
BoboelB  woald  be  reduced  about  fifteen  hundred  for  1875  and  sixteen  hundred  for  1876. 

Of  8,634  teachMB*  certificates  issued,  7,712  were  of  the  third  grade,  633  of  the  second, 
SDd  289  of  the  first 

Of  the  375  graded  schools,  183  have  only  2  departments,  and  189  have  3  or  moro. — 
(State  report,  1875-'76,  pp.  3-^.) 

It  may  also  be  mentioned  that  the  total  receipts  for  school  purposes  given  in  the 
printed  State  reports  considerably  exceed  the  sums  above  given  from  written  returns, 
because  the  former  include  balances  from  preceding  years,  (469,870  in  1874  and  $461,961 
in  1875. 

HISTORICAL  SKETCH  OP  THE  STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

AUmORITIBS. 

Common  Schools  and  Pnblic  Education,  by  Dr.  Henry  Barnard ;  Edacation  in  Wis- 
consin, by  President  W.  C.  Whitford,  of  Milton  College ;  Laws  of  Wisconsin  and  of 
Michigan;  Constitution  of  1848;  Bevised  Statutes  of  1849. 

A  BABB  BABLY  BBOINNIKG. 

Originally  a  part  of  the  Northwest  Territory,  Wisconsin  was  m  1609  included  in  the 
Territory  of  Hhnois  ;  in  1818  it  was  attached  to  Michigan  Territory,  and  continued  in 
tins  connection  till  1836 ;  was  then  itself  organized  as  a  Territory,  including  for  a  time 
the  upper  peninsula  of  Michigan  and  the  region  constituting  now  the  States  of  Iowa 
and  Minnesota;  and,  finally,  in  1848,  was  admitted  as  a  State  with  its  present  bounda- 
ries. 

It  was  not  until  after  its  inclusion  in  Michigan  that  population  began  to  flow  in, 
and  not  until  1827  that  there  was  sufficient  concentration  of  this  population  for  the  sup- 
port of  public  schools  in  even  a  few  localities.  Of  course,  to  these  localities  the  Mich- 
igan Bcnool  law  o&that  year  applied.  This,  following  closely  the  old  Massachusetts  law, 
oidained  that  the  citizens  of  any  township  with  50  householders  should  engage  a  school- 
master of  good  morals  to  teach  the  children  to  read  and  write,  and  that  any  one  with  200 
hoas^iolders  should  have  a  schoolmaster  who  could  teach  Latin,  French,  and  English. 
As  gentlemen  who  were  subsequently  identified  with  educational  movements  in  the 
St^  came  with  the  early  settlers,  it  might  seem  likely  that  the  provisions  of  such  a 
law  would  be  carried  out  wherever  practicable.  But  settlers  in  new  rogions  in  those 
days  took  long  to  get  their  homes  and  farms  in  order ;  troubles  with  the  old  liidian  owners 
of  the  soil  arose,  and  befbro  these  troubles  wero  so  quieted  as  to  make  the  people  feel 
entirely  safe,  the  law  above  referred  to  was  superseded,  April  13, 1833,  by  one  lees  man- 
datory, which  left  them  free  to  do  comparatively  as  they  pleased  respecting  schools. 
So,  at  the  close  of  the  connection  with  Michigan,  we  learn  of  only  8  small  private 
schools,  with  275  pupils,  and  of  one  incipient  public  school  at  Milwaukee  organized 
under  liie  Michigan  school  law. 

THE  TBBBITOBIAL  PBBIOD. 

When  Michigan  was  admitted  into  the  Union  conditionally,  in  1836,  Wisconsin,  on 
the  supposition  of  an  early  actual  admission,  was  organized  into  a  Territory  by  itself. 
Under  tne  ordinance  of  1787,  she  came  into  territorial  existence  with  a  claim  on  the 
sixteenth  section  lands  in  every  surveyed  township  "  for  the  use  of  schools,"  and  one  of 
the  first  movements  of  her  first  territorial  legislature  was  ''to  prohibit  persons  from 
trespassing  on  the  school  lands  by  cutting  and  destroying  timber.'' 

At  the  second  session  of  the  legislature,  a  bill  was  pasMd,  November  7. 1837,  to  rcffu- 
late  the  sale  of  these  school  lan£,  and  in  immediate  connection  with  this, "  to  provide 
lor  organizing,  regulating,  and  pmecting  common  schools.''  This  was  substantially  a 
reenactment  of  uie  Micmgan  laws  of  1827  and  1833^  with  modifications  meant  to 
seeore  greater  efficiency.  Thus,  instead  of  waiting  for  50  families  in  a  township  beforo 
ei^bliSiing  a  school,  it  was  required  that  as  soon  as  20  electors  should  reside  m  a  sur- 
veyed township,  they  should  choose  3  commissioners  of  common  schools,  to  hold  office 
fivr  3  years,  to  lav  off  districts,  to  call  school  meetings,  and  to  apply  to  tne  payment  of 
teachers^  wages  the  proceeds  of  the  leases  of  the  township  school  IsAds.  Each  district 
was  to  eleet  3  directors  to  hold  office  for  a  year,  to  locate  school-houses,  levy  taxes  for 
support  of  schools,  and  engttge  teachers  for  at  least  3  months  annually.  Five  inspectors, 
instead  of  the  Michigan  10,  wero  also  to  be  annually  elected  for  the  township,  to  exam- 
ine and  license  teachers,  and  look  into  the  methods  of  conducting  schools.    The  tax 
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levied  in  the  districts  was  to  be  pro  rata  on  the  attendance  of  the  pupils, 
whose  parents  or  (n^ardians  coold  not  pay  the  tax  were  to  have  it  paid  i 
le^  on  all  the  inhabitants. 

Two  years  later,  1839,  the  provisions  of  this  law  were  modified,  everv  U 
not  less  than  10  fEunilies  being  re^nired  to  become  a  school  district  and  pi 
potent  teacher;  and  every  one  with  more  than  10  families  to  form  2  or  m 
each  with  its  school.  The  3  township  commissioners  dispensed  with, 
were  transferred  to  the  township  inspectors,  with  the  additional  ones  < 
the  school-houses,  protecting  and  leasing  the  school  lands,  discharging 
teachers,  and  reporting  to  the  county  commissioDers  the  number  of  scl 
town.  These  county  commissioners  were  to  appoint  inspectors  for  towns 
ing  to  elect  them.  In  districts  the  school  officers  were  termed  truste 
directors,  and  were,  for  their  districts,  to  have  the  inspectoral  powers  of  c 
school-houses  and  determining  complaints  against  teachers.  A  teache 
neglect  to  procure  a  certificate  from  the  inspectors  before  entering  on  ] 
miule  liable  to  a  fiue  of  |50.  The  district  rate  bill  system  was  superseded 
tax  to  be  levied  by  the  county  commissioners  for  building  school-houses  ai 
schools,  this  tax  not  to  exceed  one-fourth  of  1  per  cent. 

In  1840  and  1841  the  law  was  again  altered,  the  town  inspectors  dropr 
commissioners  restored,  a  clerk  and  collector  added  to  the  three  trustees  of 
right  of  voting  at  school  meetings  restricted  to  male  freeholders  or  hou» 
21  years  of  age,  the  fine  of  |50  for  neglect  on  the  part  of  a  teacher  to  se< 
cate  changed  to  a  forfeiture  of  a  sum  tliat  should  not  exceed  his  wages,  a  d 
building  school-houses  (additional  to  or  in  lieu  of  the  county  tax)  alio 
duties  of  each  school  officer  more  specifically  defined. 

By  this  time  the  people  were  cettiug  weary  of  such  frequent  change 
so  mnch  confusion  grew  out  of  the  substitution  of  one  set  of  officers  for  i 
and  forth  that  no  further  important  change  was  allowed  until  the  Territc 
to  become  a  State.  Then  a  convention,  cMled  to  prepare  a  constitution  u 
State  organization  might  be  reached,  inserted  in  1846  at  the  suggestion  < 
Barnard,  of  Rhode  Island,  in  the  constitution  proposed  by  it  these  educat 
ions :  (1)  That  there  should  be  a  general  supervision  of  all  public  schoo 
superintendent  of  instruction  and  such  other  officers  as  the  legislature  migl 
that  there  should  be  for  the  support  of  public  schools  a  State  school  fa 
tal  of  which  should  be  preserved  inviolate,  the  income  to  be  distribi 
just  ratio  to  the  attendance  in  the  schools ;  (3)  that — with  a  view  t5the 
rate  bills,  which  were  still  often  levied,  and  to  the  making  of  the  State 
free — there  should  be  legal  provision  for  raising  in  the  towns  and  cities  a  si 
tax,  additional  to  the  State  apportionment,  to  enable  the  people  fully  to 
schools.  Uniformity  in  the  schools  of  the  State  system,  and  libraries  f< 
cities,  were  also  provided  for.  These  propositions  failed  to  pass  at  that 
they  found  great  favor  with  the  chief  ixiends  of  common  schools.  But  in 
tion  under  which  the  State  entered  the  Union  in  1848,  essentially  thesam< 
provisions  were  inserted,  except  that  a  backward  step  was  taken  in  making 
tion  of  the  income  of  the  school  fund  according  to  the  number  of  youth  < 
instead  of  according  to  attendance. 

A  STATE  SCHOOL  SY8TBM. 

For  nearly  two  years  after  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  there  was  so 
from  conflict  between  old  and  new  school  laws  and  from  defects  in  the 
the  latter,  passed  in  August,  1848.  But  on  the  1st  of  January,  1850,  a  i 
known  as  tnat  of  1849,  went  into  operation,  and  thenceforward  a  true  I 
was  established.  -  Its  officers  from  that  time  have  been :  (1)  A  State  supei 
public  instruction,  holding  office  for  two  years,  and  having  general  super 
common  schools ;  (2)  town  superintendents,  elected  annually,  until  1861, 
ment  of  districts,  examination  of  teachers,  visitation  of  schools,  and  appo 
school  moneys,  but  superseded  January  1, 1862,  by  county  superintendent 
of  two  years,  counties  having  more  than  15,000  inhabitants  being  allov 
district  school  boards,  consisting  of  a  director,  treasurer,  and  der^  for  a 
moneys  and  school  property,  for  erection  of  buildings,  hiring  of  teachers,  pi 
text  books,  and  for  suon  special  supervision  of  the  schools  as  may  enable  tl 
the  full  efficiency  of  the  same.  The  clerk  of  each  district  board  is  to  mak 
report  of  the  condition  of  the  schools. 

The  main  features  of  the  system,  as  may  be  seen,  have  been  derived  fro 
as  was  natural  from  the  early  connection  referred  to,  but  tJie  wide  awake 
officers  of  it  have  had  every  improvement  introduced  in  other  States  in  vi< 
brought  in  others  of  their  own  origination.  Of  the  former  class  are  effect 
ments  for  teachers'  institutes,  school  district  libraries,  an  optional  townsl 
school  government,  and  a  linking  of  graded  and  high  schools  with  the  uni 
the  latter,  is  the  endowment  of  a  system  of  State  normal  schools,  to  make 
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aimbly  iDdependent  of  the  whims  of  legislators  as  well  as  to  secare  them  larger  advan- 
tages for  their  great  work.  Four  of  these  schools  now  exist,  and  do  effective  service. 
A  State  university,  with  colleges  of  arts,  of  letters,  and  of  law,  and  with  an  agricolt- 
nr^  department  of  moderate  extent,  completes  the  State  system.  There  is  also  an 
institntiou  for  the  blind,  at  Janesville,  and  one  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  at  Delavan. 

STATE  SUPERVISION. 

Since  the  organization  of  the  State  system  in  1849,  ten  gentlemen  have  presided 
over  it  as  superintendents  of  public  instruction.  Eleazar  Boot,  of  Waukesha,  nad  the 
honor  of  being  the  first  chosen,  by  consent  of  both  the  chief  political  parties,  without 
any  opposition,  one  year  after  the  other  State  officers,  and  of  being  leSIected  next  year 
far  the  full  official  term  of  two  years,  serving  thus  from  1849  to  1852.  He  greatly 
improved  the  school  statistics,  which  at  first  were  exceedingly  imperfect,  and  urged  the 
fioraiation  of  teachers'  ii^stitutes  and  schools  for  training  t^bchers,  as  well  as  of  graded 
schools  and  high  schools. 

^  His  successor,  1852-^54,  was  Dr.  Azel  P.  Ladd,  of  ShuUsbnrg,  who  recommended  the 
first  uniform  series  of  text  books,  originated  the  plan  of  hoMng  normal  institutes  in 
counties,  drew  attention  to  the  fund  wliich  could  be  created  from  swamp  lands,  did 
much  to  improve  the  comfort  and  healthfulness  of  school-houses,  and  brought  together 
the  teachers  in  a  State  association. 

The  third  superintendent  was  the  Hon.  H.  A.  Wright,  a  lawyer,  of  Prairie  du  Chien, 
who  had  served  as  county  Judge.  From  January,  18.54,  to  May  27, 1855,  he  devoted  him- 
self to  popularizing  the  school  system  and  to  advocating,  like  his  predecessor,  the  archi- 
tectural improvement  of  the  schools.  He  also  recommended  a  new  series  of  text  books, 
and  had  the  pleasure  of  securing  for  each  school  a  copy  of  Webster's  Unabridged  Dic- 
tionary.   He  died  May  27, 1855,  before  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office. 

Rev.  A.  Constantino  Barry,  of  Racine,  axjpomted  to  fill  Judge  Wright's  incompleted 
term  to  January,  lt:56,  went  then  by  election  through  another  term  to  January,  1858, 
advocating  scientific  and  physical  training  as  well  as  literary  in  the  schools,  and  ob- 
taining legal  sanction  and  legislative  appropriation  for  teachers'  institutes  and  normal 
departments  in  academies  and  colleges.  Under  him  the  Wisconsin  Educational  Jour- 
nal, established  about  a  year  before  by  Hon.  James  Sutherland  and  George  S.  Dodge, 
became,  in  March,  1856,  the  orsan  of  the  State  teachers'  association  and  oi  the  depart- 
ment of  public  instruction,  as  the  Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education,  a  name  it  has  since 
retained  and  under  which  it  has  done  noble  service. 

Lyman  C.  Draper,  of  Madison,  succeeded  Mr.  Barry,  serving  from  January,  1858, 
to  1860,  improving  very  much,  with  the  aid  of  Dr.  Henry  Barnard,  the  conduct  of 
teacheir  institutes,  and  obtaining,  in  1859,  the  passage  of  a  law  for  the  establishment 
of  town  school  libraries,  with  10  per  cent,  from  the  income  of  the  school  fund  and  a 
fecial  tax  of  iV  of  a  mill  for  their  foundation  and  support. 

Next  came  one  since  well  known  as  superintendent  of  the  schools  of  Chicago,  J.  L. 
Piekard,  for  fourteen  years  preceding  principal  of  the  Platteville  Academy.  Under 
him  axrimgements  were  made  for  more  thorough  examination  of  teachers,  and  for  dis- 
tinguishing them  by  three  grades  of  certificates ;  while  the  law  for  creating  the  county 
•uperintendency  was  secured  in  1861.  Bat,  partly  through  his  influence,  the  portion 
of  the  school  fund  which  had  gone  into  the  township  library  fund  was  restorea  to  the 
school  fund  in  1862,  and  the  remainder  of  the  fund  went  in  the  same  direction,  though 
this  last  was  contrary  to  his  advice.  He  served  through  two  full  terms,  January,  18o0. 
to  January,  1864,  retiring  September  30  of  the  latter  year,  in  the  first  half  of  a  third 
term,  to  enter  on  the  snperintendency  of  the  Chicago  schools. 

CoL  John  G.  McMynn.  of  Racine,  served  by  appointment  from  September  30, 1864, 
to  January,  1866,  and  then  by  election  till  January,  1868.  He  had  been  the  chief 
organizer  of  the  first  graded  schools  in  the  State^  ha^  aided  in  the  formation  of  the 
State  teachers^  association,  and  had  been  a  prominent  member  of  it  from  the  outset. 
His  snperintendency  was  marked  by  the  passage  of  the  present  normal  school  law,  by 
the  establishment  of  the  first  State  normal  school  at  Platteville,  by  the  location  of  the 
second  one  at  Whitewater,  by  the  incorporation  of  the  State  amcultural  college  with 
the  university,  and  by  the  embodiment  in  the  State  report  of  returns  for  academies 
and  colleges. 
.  Hon.  A.  J.  Craig,  of  Palmyra,  who  had  been  an  editor  of  the  Journal  of  Education,  a 
member  of  the  State  legislature,  and  an  assistant  State  superintendent  under  the  two 
last  named,  succeeded  to  the  snperintendency  January,  1868,  served  through  one  term 
and  into  the  first  year  of  another,  and  was  cut  off  bv  death  July  .3, 1870.  The  law  for 
an  optional  township  school  system  in  place  of  the  old  district  system  was  passed  in  his 
first  term  in  1869,  and  opens  the  door  for  large  improvement  in  the  schools  if  it  should 
be  extensively  adopted.  He  also  put  in  operation  the  plan  of  granting  to  teachers  who 
stand  a  successful  examination  for  them  perpetual  State  certificates  of  qualification. 
The  Whitewater  Norm^  School  was  opened  under  him. 

Sev.  Samuel  Fallows,  of  Milwaukee,  was  appointed  to  fill  Mr.  Craig's  unexpired  term 
to  January,  1872,  and  then  was  elected  for  a  second  term  to  January,  1874.    He  se- 
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cored  the  paasaffe  of  a  law  estftblisbing  nonnal  institatee  of  foor  weeks' 
appropriating  ^,000  yearly  to  them  mm  the  State  sehool  fund.  He  also 
namber  of  the  short  term  institates,  aided  in  opening  the  third  normal  sc 
kosh,  and  in  locating  a  fourth  at  Birer  FaUs,  and  brought  the  hish  schoc 
relations  with  the  oniversity  by  the  selection  of  a  course  of  study  prep] 
freshman  or  subfreshman  class,  with  arrangements  for  the  admission  o 
such  as  should*  haye  prosecuted  this  successfully. 

The  present  superintendent.  Prof.  Edward  Soaring,  of  Milton  Collegi 
duty  for  his  first  term  January,  1874,  and  was  electMl  to  a  second  in  ill 
1875.  He  had  been  for  ten  years  professor  of  Latin  and  Greek  at  Milton.  1 
an  annotated  edition  of  tho  ^neid,  and  was  engaged  when  elected  lo 
kindred  one  of  the  Hiad.  He  has  labored  to  improve  the  condition  c 
schools,  to  encourage  the  formation  of  town  high  schools^  to  have  the  text 
schools  made  firee,  to  prevent  corruption  in  the  system  or  supplying  these 
the  taxation  for  the  support  of  schools  uniform  in  the  State,  dispensing  ^ 
local  tax.  He  has  also  succeeded  in  having  women  made  eligible  to  all 
below  the  State  superintendenoy. 

Besides  the  above  State  superintendents,  President  Whitfbrd  makes  d 
tion  of  the  three  assistant  superintendents  who  have  served  since  1851 
Carpenter,  of  the  State  University,  under  Mr.  Draper;  Mr.  Craig,  subset 
superintendent,  under  Messrs.  Pickard  and  McMynn ;  and  Rev.  J.  B. 
Messrs.  Craig,  Fallows,  and  Searing.  These  gentlemen  are  said  to  have 
in  securing  uniformity  of  annual  reports,  correctness  in  school  statistics,  a 
decisions  on  questions  in  dispute. 

ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION. 

THB  LOWER  SCHOOLS. 

While  flpeaking  highly  of  the  collegiate,  normal,  and  high  school  system 
in  which  he  thinks  her  well  in  the  advance,  Superintendent  Searing  goes  < 
in  her  lower  schools,  where,  after  all,  the  great  mass  of  her  population  mn 
there  is  still  much  requiring  remedy.  "  Here  are  too  mtaij  young,  inexp 
untrained  teachers.  Here  are  too  many  inconvenient,  ill  ventilated, 
school-houses.  Here,  too  often,  are  no  fixed  terms,  no  denned  courses  of  e 
oational  apparatus,  no  uniformity  of  books,  no  adequate  supervision.  H 
of  a  generation  ago  are  reproduced  and  perpetuated.  Indeed,  but  for  t 
influence  of  institutes  and  the  svstem  of  county  supervision  the  district  i 
day  would  be  inferior  to  those  of  thirty  years  ago."  It  may  be  observed  tt 
district  schools  in  the  rural  regions  that  the  superintendent  thus  speaki 
of  the  cities,  and  especially  in  Milwaukee,  the  lower  public  schools  lu 
excellent  of  their  class.— (State  report  for  1875-76,  p.  48.) 

X7KINCOBPORATKD  PRTVATB  SCHOOLS. 

At  the  time  when  the  school  system  in  the  State  was  organized,  a  lar 
unincorporated  private  schools  were  in  operation.  During  the  territorial 
of  the  most  competent  teachers  had  been  employed  in  these. 

It  was  natural  that  schools  of  this  character  should  be  continued  fo 
even  some  of  the  older  settled  places,  after  the  State  school  system  waf 
To  such  an  extent  were  they  retained  that  Superintendent  Ladd  complai 
his  reports  of  their  deleterious  influence  upon  the  public  schools.  Quit 
hers  of  them  have  been  maintained  each  year  since  the  formation  of  the 
attendance  of  pupils  upon  them  has  been  annually  reported  to  be  from  4, 
Greater  numbers  than  these,  however,  have  been  taught  in  them.  Soi 
ligious  denominations  in  the  State  sustain  in  connection  with  a  poF 
churches  schools  with  primary,  intermediate,  and  grammar  departmen 
schools  special  religious  iDstmction  is  usually  given.  Select  schools  for  m 
pupils  are  still  kept  in  cities  and  villages,  un&r  the  impression  that  moi 
struction  is  imparted  and  a  higher  moral  tone  maintained  in  them  than  i 
schools.— (President  Wbitford,  in  State  report,  pp.  383, 384.) 

A  STATE  SCHOOL  TAX. 

Superintendent  Searing  has  called  attention  in  previous  reports  to  the 
public  schools  of  the  State  are  too  largely  dependent  for  their  support  up 
very  unequal  taxation,  and  has  recommendea  that  a  State  tax  should  su] 
scanty  income  of  the  school  fund.  He  repeats  this  recommendation  ii 
report,  givine  the  main  points  upon  which  it  was  based,  as  follows : 

(1)  That  tne  income  of  the  school  fund  is  less  than  one-twelfth  of  th 
of  the  schools ;  (2)  that  taxation  for  the  ordinary  support  of  schools  is  ei 
equal,  varying  from  1.35  mills  on  the  dollar  in  Milwaukee  to  10  per  cei 
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the  aewer  portions  of  the  State;  (3)  that,  in  consequence,  many  schools  in  conntry 
districts  aie  necessarily  short  in  duration  and  poor  in  character ;  and  (4)  that  the  State 
has  now  yery  scanty  means  of  easily  and  cheaply  enforcing  snoh  requirements  as  the 
good  of  the  school  system  may  demand ;  bat  the  income  oia  State  tax  might  be  made 
a  powerfol^means  of  increasing  attendance  and  of  securing  many  other  conditions  on 
which  the  welfiare  of  the  school  system  depends,  since  it  could  be  distributed  on  such 
conditions  as  the  leg^lature  might  seefic  to  impose.  -The  principle  of  ''payment 
aocotdinff  to  results''  is  one  which  ought  to  be  more  fhliy  incorporated  into  the  school 
system  of  the  State,  as  it  is  in  those  of  the  most  advanced  countries  of  the  old  world. — 
(State  report,  1875-^6,  pp.  31-34.) 

CHANGES  EECOBIMBNDED. 

Superintendent  Searing  renews  the  following  recommendations,  preyiously  made  by 
him  to  the  legislature,  belley ing  them  to  be  essential  to  the  more  rapid  and  satisfactory 
development  of  educational  interests  and  results : 

(1)  A  radical  change  in  the  system  of  supervision,  which  will  add  to  it  greater  intel- 
ligence, permanence,  uniformity,  and  efficiency ;  (2)  a  partial  change  from  the  pres- 
ent extreme  dependence  of  the  school  system  on  local  and  irregular  taxation  to  the 
firmer  and  better  basis  of  the  State  tax;  and  (3)  a  change  from  the  present  inefficient 
district  system  of  school  government  to  the  stronger,  more  intelligent,  and  more  eco- 
nomical township  system. — (State  report,  1875-76,  pp.  2, 3.) 

THE  TEXT  BOOK  PROBLEM. 

Knowing  that  there  was  much  popular  discontent  with  the  lack  of  economy  and 
system  in  the  supply  and  use  of  school  books,  the  State  superintendent  has,  since 
assuming  the  duties  of  his  office  in  January,  1874,  given  muck  consideration  to  the 
aulject.  The  result  has  been  to  confirm  his  opposition  to  a  system  of  State  uniformity 
of  text  books,  as  being  impracticable,  unsucceissful  in  other  States,  unsuitable  to  the 
various  needs  of  the  people^  not  economical,  and  unnecessary ;  also,  to  deepen  his  con- 
viction of  the  superiority  or  the  plan  of  puchase  by  school  boards.  This  plan,  he  says, 
has  been  successful  wherever  fairly  tried,  is  fully  in  accord  with  the  system  of  local 
government,  economical,  sure  to  result  at  once  in  local  uniformity,  and  is,  in  other 
ways,  conducive  to  the  welfare  of  the  schools.  He  favors,  above  aXl,  the  £ree  text 
IxxSk  system,  believing  that  from  it  is  obtained  a  larger  number  of  satiafactory  results 
to  the  schools  and  the  people  than  from  any  other  plan  of  text  book  supply  adopted 
or  suggested. 

Although  the  law  authorizing  district  purchase  of  books  has  been  known  to  the 
people  of  the  State  but  little  over  one  year,  267  districts  have  been  reported  to  the 
superintendent  as  having  purchased  under  its  authority.  Of  this  number,  137  loaned 
the  books  freely  to  the  pupils,  and  72  sold  them.  The  remaining  districts  do  not 
specify.  Upward  of  1,400  distncts  have  adopted  a  list  of  text  book8.^State  super- 
intendent's report,  1875-76,  pp.  9, 14-17.)  ^ 

kindergXrten. 

Four  Kindergarten,  located  in  Milwaukee,  report  a  total  of  11  teachers,  including  the 
principals,  and  193  pupils.  One  of  them  keeps  the  children  employed  in  Kindergarten 
plays  and  studies  3  nours  during  5  days  of  the  week;  another,  from  4  to  5  hours,  6  days 
of  the  week;  another,  bi  hours,  6  days ;  and  the  last,  5  hours,  6  days.  The  age  of  ad- 
mission in  all  but  one  of  these  schools  is  from  3  to  7;  in  that,  it  is  3  to  8. — (Special 
returns,  1876.) 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

FOND  DU  LAC. 

Officers, — A  board  of  education,  composed  of  16  members,  2  from  each  ward  of  the 
city,  one-half  the  number  going  out  of^  office  each  year,  and  a  city  superintendent  of 
Kbools. 

StatUtics. — Number  of  children  fh>m  4  to  20  years  of  age  in  the  city,  5,993;  total 
enrolment,  2,967.  Number  of  teachers  employed,  49.  Nnmberofschool  rooms,  50.  Num- 
ber of  pupils  the  school-houses  will  accommodate,  2,800.  Total  expenditures  for  school 
purposes,  $32,085.47. 

Bemaris, — The  schools,  primary,  grammar,  and  high,  are  divided  into  12  grades,  the 
studies  of  each  grade  occupying  one  year.  Examinations  of  pupils  for  promotion  are 
held  annually,  but  those  wlio  are  found  qualified  to  enter  the  grade  above  them  may 
be  promoted  at  any  time.  The  hish  school  offers  both  English  and  classical  courses. 
The  total  enrolment  of  pupils  in  it  was  180;  per  oent.  of  attendance,  95.— (Report  of 
pablio  schools  for  1875''76,  C.  A.  Hutchins,  superintendent.) 
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TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

STATE  NOBBiAL  SCHOOLS. 

rongest  features  in  the  pablio  school  system  of  Wiaconsl 
ado  wed,  and  vigorous  normal  schools.  These  are  endowe< 
mounting  to  nearly  a  million  of  dollars,  the  income  of  f 
From  a  single  school,  at  Platteyille,  in  1866,  with  6  tea< 
ment  of  219  pupils,  the  work  has  grown  to  4  schools,  with 
rtments.  Three  of  these  report  for  1876  a  total  of  19  gra< 
1  the  elementary  course.  The  elementary  course  covers  j 
er  of  4  years. 

le  school  had  an  attendance  in  its  normal  department  of  ! 
)  men  and  101  women,  and  graduated  7  in  the  senior  a 
IS,  4  of  those  in  the  bigner  class,  and  8  in  the  elementary  I 
kter  school  had  in  its  normal  department  95  men  and  19C 
its  higher  course  9  students,  all  but  one  of  them  women, 
rse  13,  of  whom  11  were  women. 

i  school  reports  an  enrolment  of  323  stndents,  with  3  ffi 
i  its  advanced  course,  and  in  the  elementary  course  13,  of ' 

River  Falls,  commenced  in  September,  1875.  had  an  atteni 
1G8  students  in  its  normal  department.— (State  report, 

teachers'  institutes. 

t  counties,  or  snperintendents'  districts,  65  institutes  wen 
attended  by  4,660  teachers,  of  whom  1,302  were  men  and 
sr  number  of  institutes  than  has  been  held  during  any  p 
1  attendance,  too,  has  been  marked,  being  nearly  1,000 
jport,  pp.  10,  428.) 

EDUCATIONAL  JOUBNAL. 

in  Journal  of  Education,  or^an  of  the  State  teachers'  aa 

{)artment  of  public  instruction,  continned  its  useful  work  1 
d  to  the  centralizing  tendency  which  drew  many  of  the  sc 
st  into  the  Educational  Weekly,  of  Chicago,  in  January,  1 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOIJ9. 

Ligh  schools  were  organized,  under  the  hiffh  school  law,  do 
y  reported  as  requir^,  and  received  aid  from  the  State  tc 
^,  of  $7,466.50.  The  beneiioial  results  of  the  law  are  alrea 
Lie  and  comparatively  uniform  courses  of  study  in  the  va 
i  higher  average  grade  of  teachers,  in  increased  attendanc 
the  greater  n amber  of  students  preparing  for  the  univc 
BS,  in  new  or  enlarged  buildings  expressly  erected  for  th< 
instruction. 

of  pupils  attending  high  schools  during  the  year  1875-^ 
ttendance,  895}^.  Teachers  employed,  37.  The  number  of 
ligher  branches  was  620;  studying  algebra  or  geometry, 
nodem  languages,  194 ;  ancient  languages,  167. — (State  re] 

PRIVATE  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

)r  boys,  6  for  girls,  and  11  for  both  sexes,  outside  of  the 
lave  been  reported  to  this  Bureau  1,976  papils,  under  134 
\  in  classical  studies,  646  in  modem  languages,  and  3  were 
"se  in  coUe^.  Mechanical  drawing  is  taught  in  6  of  thee 
;  vocal  music  in  9,  and  instrumental  music  in  10.  Chemica 
r  6,  philosophical  apparatus  by  8,  and  libraries  of  40  to  S 
L  number  of  such  volumes  being  7,005. — (Returns  for  1876. 

PREPARATORY  SCHOOLS  AND  DEPARTMENTS. 

ktory  schools  and  10  preparatory  departments  report  43 
Of  the  latter.  422  are  preparing  for  a  classical  course  f 
3  of  the  schools  has  apparatus  for  the  illustration  of  nature 
slum.— (.Returns  for  1876.) 
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BUSINESS  COLLEGES. 

Eight  bosiness  colleges  report  1,391  etadents  and  24  teacbers.  Of  tbe  pupils,  33  were 
fltndying  pbonogiapbyi*  19  telegrapby,  28  GermaD,  and  9  Frencb.  Seven  or  tbe  scbools 
teach  the  common  elementary  branches  and  correspondence,  penmanship,  and  book- 
keeping ;  4,  tbe  higher  mathematics ;  1,  snrveylDg ;  3,  banking  and  phonography ;  and 
2,  political  economy,  life  insorance,  and  telegraphy. — (Special  retorns,  1876.) 

SUPEEIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

UNIVKRSITy  OF  WISCONSIN. 

The  State  University  at  Madison  embraces  a  college  of  arts,  one  of  letters,  and  a  law 
school. 

The  jeta  which  closed  September  30, 1876,  is  reported  to  have  been  one  of  nnnsnal 
proaperity  to  the  university,  not  only  in  respect  to  its  external  and  financial  interests, 
bat  also  as  toiJiie  instruction  given  and  the  number  and  pro^press  of  its  students. 

One  of  the  most  important  events  of  the  jrear  in  its  beanng  on  the  external  pros- 
perity of  the  university  was  the  appropriation  to  it  by  the  legislature  of  an  income 
tax  A  one-tenth  of  a  mill  on  the  vsuuation  of  the  State.  This  was  accompanied  bv 
the  repeal  of  the  previous  yearly  appropriations  of  $17,303.76,  but  the  new  tax  will 
ioorease  the  income  of  the  university  by  about  |20,000. 

The  year  was  also  marked  b^  the  beetowment  of  the  first  scholarships.  Hon.  John 
A.  Johnson,  of  Madison,  established  ten  annual  ones  of  |50  each.  This  aid  is  for  stu* 
dents  who  nave  attendciid  the  common  school  or  the  university  at  least  one  year ;  and, 
uDtU  the  year  1900,  it  is  limited  to  those  who  can  read  or  speak  reasonably  well  one 
of  tiie  Scandinavian  languages. 

The  chief  points  of  interest  in  the  internal  progress  of  the  university  during  the  year 
1875^6  were  free  tuition  to  all  within  tbe  State ;  more  systematic  and  thorough  ex- 
aminations for  admission ;  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  transient  students;  a  more 
complete  separation  of  departments  in  instruction,  and  a  representation  in  the  Centen- 
nial Exhibition  of  sufficient  merit  to  secure  an  award. 

The  results  of  the  experiment  of  coeducation  of  the  sexes  in  this  institution  are  such 
BB  strongly  to  recommend  its  continuance.  The  examinations  in  all  tbe  classes  were 
as  creditable  to  the  young  women  as  to  the  young  men.  About  one-fourth  of  the  num- 
ber attending  the  university  ui  1875-'76  were  young  women.^ Annual  report  of  board 
of  regents,  1875-^6.) 

OTHER  COLLEGES. 

BeMt  College,  Beloit,  (Congregational  and  Presbyterian.)  embraces  preparatory  and 
oollc^ate  departments,  tbe  latter  with  classical  and  philosophical  courses.  The  ob- 
ject is  to  provide  for  tbe  thorough,  liberal,  Christian  education  of  young  men.  Its  main 
coarse  of  study  corresponds  with  that  found  in  the  best  New  England  colleges,  known 
as  **  the  American  college  course.''— (Catalogue.  187G-'77.) 

GaletvUle  UniverHiy,  Galesville,  (Methodist  Episcopal,)  is  for  both  sexes,  and  haspre- 
mratory  and  collegiate  departments,  the  latter  with  classical  and  scientific  courses. 
The  degrees  conferred  are  A.  B.,  B.  S.,  and  Mistress  of  English  Literature,  the  last  be- 
ins  given  to  youug  women  who  complete  the  scientific  course.»(Catalogue,  1875-'76.) 

Xawrence  Untveniip,  Appleton,  (Methodist  Episcopal,)  embraces  preparatory  and  col- 
le^ate  departments,  the  latter  having  a  classical  course,  a  scientific  course,  and  a 
coarse  in  civil  engineering,  each  covering  4  years.— (Catalogue,  1876-^.) 

MUtom  CoIZ^^e,  Milton,  (Seventh  Day  Baptist,)  admits  both  sexes  to  it-s  classical, 
soientifio,  and  teachers'  courses.  The  classical  course  embraces  1  year  of  preparatory 
and  4  years  of  collegiate  studies. — (Circular,  1876-^.) 

JEUuime  CoUege,  Racine,  (Protestant  Episcopal,)  embraces  preparatory  and  collegiate 
departments,  the  latter  comprising  a  school  of  letters  and  a  school  of  science.  In  the 
school  of  letters  the  usual  olassicalcuniculum  is  pursued,  whUein  the  school  of  science 
a  more  extended  course  in  English,  mathematics,  and  modem  languages  is  substituted 
far  the  stndv  of  Latin  and  Greek.— {Catalogue  of  Bacine  College,  1876-^.) 

JBijNm  Couege,  Bipon,  (Congregational,)  admits  both  sexes  to  the  same  classes  and 
tbe  same  degrees.  There  is  a  preparatory  department  covering  3  years,  and  a  collegiate 
department  with  classical  and  scientific  courses  of  study,  each  extending  over  4  years. — 
(CSalogue,  187&-?76.> 

COLLEGES  FOB  WOUEN. 

Three  institutions  for  the  superior  instruction  of  women  report  a  total  of  24  teachers 
and  368  stndents,  of  whom  157  were  in  preparatory,  84  in  regular,  36  in  partial,  and  1 
in  post  graduate  studies.  The  courses  of  instruction  cover  from  4  to  8  years.  All  these 
acDOols  teach  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  drawing,  painting,  French,  and  Qerman, 
and  1  teaches  Italian.  All  have  apparatus  for  the  illustration  of  chemistry  and  natural 
philosophy ;  1  has  a  natural  history  museum ;  1  an  art  gallery,  and  1  a  gymnasium. 
Odo  reports  a  library  of  1,400  volumes.— (Returns,  1876.) 
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Stati8tic8  of  universities  and  colleges^  1876. 


Names  of  nniversities  and 
colleges. 


Beloit  College 

OalesTille  University 

lAwrenoe  University 

MIltoB  College 

Northwestern  University. . . 
PioNonoCoUege  and  Teach- 
ers' Sesiinary* 

Kacine  College 

Kipon  College 

St  John's  College 

University  of  Wisconsin 


Number  of 
btadents. 


110 
65 
65 
173 
184 

104 
1-^ 
62 
80 
72 


80 
bQ6 

84 
67 
49 


33 
49 

80 
227 


Property,  income,  &xt. 


2 


II 
II 


$75.  DOC 
20,00( 
50,000 
4U,05( 
50,00( 

8D,00( 
155.  OOC 
65,00( 
80.  OOC 
350,  OOC 


-ol 


15,000 

60.000 

6,000 


30.000 

57,000 

0 

353,389 


1. 

I 


000111 


I.OOC 

1,200 

4,001 

40C 


2,70C 

4,470 

C 

32,000 


*»  S 
JQ  O 

If 
li 


1^ 
li 


^5 

5e 


$3,792 
1.300 
3.350 
3,614 

2,300 

I 

20,000 

c52, 197 

3, 050 

10.000 

8,000 


17, 


*  From  Beport  of  Commissioner  of  Education  for  187.\ 
alnclndes  society  libraries.  6  Also  25  stadents  nnclassifled.  c  Board  a 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENCE. 

The  department  of  agriooltare  of  the  State  nniversity  is  one  of  sey 
oonises  comprised  in  the  college  of  arts.  The  design  is  to  give  in  this 
thoroQgh  and  extensive  course  of  scientific  instniction,  in  which  the  I 
shall  be  those  relating  to  agriculture.  The  university  farm  is  nsed  to  a 
ing  experiments  in  agricnltare  and  horticnltare. 

The  other  scientific  courses  comprised  in  the  college  of  arts  are  the : 
general  science.  (2)  civil  engineering,  (3)  mechanical  engineering,  (4 
metallurgy,  and  (5)  military  science.  All  excej^t  the  last  of  these  ha 
study  covering  4  ^ears  and  leading  to  appropnate  degrees.  The  aim 
a  sound  education  in  the  elements  of  science,  and  at  the  same  time  to  all 
dom  in  the  selectionof  studies.— (University -catalogue,  1876-77.) 

THEOLOGY. 

Xashotah  House,  Waukesha  County,  a  theological  school  of  the  Protesi 
Church,  provides  a  3  years'  regular  course  of  study,  with  a  voluntary  po 
The  studies  are  biblical  history  and  literature,  church  histoiy  and  poli 
divinity,  pastoral  theology,  sacred  rhetoric,  and  Hebrew.— (Circular,  187 

Semifiary  of  St,  Francis  of  Sales,  near  Milwaukee,  (Roman  Catholic 
courses,  viz,  classical,  philosophical,  and  theological.  The  theological  st 
matic,  moral,  and  pastoral  theology ;  canon  law,  liturgy,  exegesis,  with  a 
into  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  church  history,  and  homuetics.— (Cii 

LAW. 

The  law  deipartment  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  provides  a  2  years'  cou 
tion,  given  by  lectures  and  by  reading  under  the  direction  of  the  profess 
court  practice.  Graduates  of  this  department  are  admitted  to  practice  ic 
of  the  State. — (University  catalogue,  1876-*77.) 
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St4Ui8tic8  o/Hkoolsfar  sdenti/ic  and  professional  instrueUon,  1876. 


Schools  for  professional  iDStraction. 


SCHOOL  OF  8CIE5CS. 

t>Gi»artments  of  civil  engineeriDg.  min- 
inc.  And  metallurgy,  (University  of 
WisoensinOa 

8CE0OL8  OF  THKOLOGf. 


Nashotah  Honae 

Seminary  of  St.  Francis  of  Sales. 


SCHOOL  OF  LAW. 

Lav  DeporUnant  of   University  of 
Wiaoonsin. 


43 
115 


18 


Property,  inoomo,  4u3. 


$150. 000 


150,000 


11 


Hooo 


63,500 


11,400 


i. 


0,500 
5,500 


430 


a  Reported  with  classical  department.  h  From  nniversity  fond. 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION.  . 

WISCONSIN  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

Tbia  institntioii,  located  at  Delavao,  Walworth  Coanty,  is  a  school  for  children  who, 
on  accoant  of  deafoess,  cannot  be  edncated  in  the  common  schools.  The  proper  age  for 
admission  is  12  years,  the  course  of  instraotion  lasting  6.  English  language,  arith- 
metic, geography,  history,  and  the  elements  of  the  sciences  are  the  branches  taneht. 
Articnlation  has  been  tanght  with  gratifying  results  to  those  who  could  speak  before 
becoming  deaf.  The  number  of  pupils  under  mstruction  during  the  year  187b  was  190.— 
(Report,  187&-76,  and  special  return,  1^6.) 

WISCONSIN  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  BUND. 

This  school  fbr  the  blind,  located  at  Janesville,  has,  since  its  foundation  in  1850,  had 
2ri5  pupils  under  instruction.  The  number  reported  for  1876  was  86.  Broom  making, 
caoe-seating,  fancy  work,  sewing,  and  knitting  are  the  employments  tanght.  The 
library  numbers  650  yolumes  in  raised  print,  and  550  in  common  print — (Special  re- 
tarn,  1876.) 

WISCONSIN  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS. 

The  state  industrial  school  for  boys,  located  in  the  Tillage  of  Waukesha,  was  opened 
in  1660  as  a  house  of  refuse.  Its  name  was  afterward  changed  to  that  of  State  Reform 
Selfeool,  and,  last,  to  the  Wisconsin  Industrial  School  for  Boys.  The  institution  is  purely 
a  schooL  The  inmates  are  learners,  and  the  oyerseers  are  all  instructors  in  the  fami- 
lies and  the  shops,  on  the  farm  fnd  the  playgrounds,  as  well  as  in  the  schools.  There 
are  now  two  graded  schools,  one,  as  formerly,  of  5  departments  or  grades,  and  a  new 
one  of  3.  A  migority  of  the  pupils  are  making  commendable  progress,  and  a  few  are 
excelling  in  penmanship,  arithmetical  calculations,  and  general  knowledge.>-( State 
report,  pp.  315,  316.) 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 

STATE   TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  twenty-fourth  annual  session  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Teachers'  Association  was 
held  at  Milwaukee  July  5, 1876. 


Stewart,  of  Milwaukee,  on  <<  Normal  school  work ;"  Hon.  J.  L.  Pickard,  of  Chicago, 
ffiYiDg  many  interesting  reminiscences  of  the  early  days  of  the  school  system ;  Michael 
Ktrwan,  of  Manitowoc,  on  "Teachers'  examinations;"  President  W.  C.  Whitford,  of 
Milton  College,  on"  The  early  history  of  Milton  College; "  Professor  Emerson,  of  Beloit, 
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)arly  days  of  Beloit ; ''  Preaident  J.  B.  Aoffell,  of  the  Umvers 
philoeophio  stady  of  literature ;  '^  W.  M.  Lawrenoe,  of  Poi 
acation  a  fanction  of  the  State ; "  W.  A.  EellermaD,  of  OshI 
leB  in  the  Bohools ;  **  Miss  Mary  Walker,  of  Fort  AtkinsoD. 
^e;''  L.  Dow  Harvey,  of  Shehoygan,  on  "Examinations  in  gi 
nan,  of  River  Falls,  on  **  The  eye  and  the  hand ;  '*  Miss  Ma 
ville,  on  "  Foantains  of  knowledge ; "  Dwight  Kinney,  of 
alleges ;"  and  Rev.  C.  E.  Gordon,  on  "  Education  a  reciprocal 
oeedings  comprised,  also,  singing,  the  discussion  of  the  report 
interesting  exercises.  The  committee  on  that  portion  of  the 
king  to  the  edncation  of  imbecile  children  reported  in  favor 
ite  of  immediate  steps  toward  the  establishment  of  a  school 
becile  youth.  The  re^rt  was  adopted,  members  of  the  assoc 
IS  to  bring  the  enterprise  to  the  attention  of  the  people,  and 
consideration  by  the  legislature.— (State  report,  1875-76,  pp. 

OOMVJfiMTlOK  OF  SCHOOL  8UPERINTENDKNT8. 

mse  to  the  call  of  Superintendent  Searing,  thirty-two  of  the  < 
idents  of  the  State  convened  at  Madison  December  29, 1875. 
t  topic  chosen  by  the  convention  for  consideration  was,  "  Mc 
t  supervision,''  and  its  discussion  elicited  the  following  exj 
That  the  system  of  county  superintendency  is  in  danger  o] 
I  improved;  that  amon^  its  defects  are  meagreness  of  be 
int  incumbents,  uncertain  tenure  of  office,  meanness  of 
unonnt  of  work.  After  the  adoption  of  a  resolution  proposl 
I  complained  of,  the  subject  of  *' Irregular  attendance'' ws 
f  superintendents  participating  in  the  discussion.^ State  i 

OBITUARY  RECORD. 

REV.  J.  LLOTD  BRBCK,  D.  D. 

itive  missionary  educator,  who  passed  to  his  final  rest  at  ] 
6,  laid  the  foundation  of  his  high  reputation  in  Wisconsin  fn 
family  that  had  known  for  generations  the  highest  refine 
ial  life,  a  master  of  arts  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  i 
[leral  Theological  Seminary  of  tiie  Protestant  Episcopal  Ch 
imself  from  the  outset  with  beautiful  self-sacrifice  to  tne  the 
an  education  in  the  West.  Landing  in  the  September  follow 
Iwaukee,  he  penetrated,  with  two  clerical  companions,  the  Ji 
3yond,  commenced  his  work  at  Prairieville,  now  Waukesha,  ai 
further  west  in  the  same  county,  the  ''  Nashotah  House,"  wl 
Lis  associates  into  one  of  the  most  sucoessful  theoloj^oal  s( 
1 1850,  still  eager  to  be  on  the  border  and  to  build  £r  a  pj 
removed  first  to  St.  Paul  and  then  to  Faribault,  Minn.  £ 
with  his  usual  intense  activity  in  missionary  work,  he,  w 
DS,  laid  the  foundations  of  the  educational  institutions  wl 
o  the  Shattuck  School  for  Boys  and  the  Bishop  Seabury  Di 
.  Serving  for  a  year  as  rector  of  the  former  to  bring  it  into 
he,  in  1867,  with  the  same  aim  of  laying  foundations  on  the  1 
nia,  and  established  in  1868  the  Missionary  CoUese  of  St.  i 
1 1871  a  church  school  for  girls,  called  St.  Biary  of  the  Paci 
was  while  still  watching  from  his  neighboring  church  the  i 
of  his  planting  that  the  eager  missionary,  Mdent  educator,  ai 
AS  called  to  rest,  when  pro&bly  not  more  than  58. 
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Hon.  Edward  Sbabiho,  SUOh  wperinttndent  qf  puJNie  intirucUon,  MadiswL 

[Second  term,  Jannary,  1878,  to  Jamiarj,  1878.] 

BoT.  J.  B.  Pbadt,  oitiiUnU  StaU  «i^MKn(MMbn(,  Jfodiion. 

OOUHTT  BUPlHUIllUIDEim. 

[Torms  expire  January  1, 187a] 


Coonty. 


Soperintendent 


Poet-offloe. 


BayHeld. 


Burnett 

Cdnmet 

SST!!::::::::::: 

Cohmbia 

Ciairfiofd 

DwM^dat  district).. 
DuMMdietriot)  .. 
Dodge,  (1st  district). 
DodgSb  (9d  district)  . 

Door 

Dooglas 


Su  Claire 

fiBBd  dn  Lac,  (1st  district) . 
Gnat 


LaOraaee 

UVmtte 

Uaeoii 

Mtaitowoe 

Xsntkon 

Ifttqaelte 

1fihnHikae,<lst  district) . 
IQlwinkoe,  (Sd  district).. 

Kaoroe 

Oeoato. 


Oitacamie. 
OaakeeTl. 


Ptone... 
Pttlk.... 
Fortaca. 


IkUand 

Soek,  (1st  district), 
l^k,  {id  district)  . 

StCndx 

Stnk 

Svwaao 

^^teaipealeaa 

^«Boa 

▼throrth 

»:S!3ir.::::::: 

Waapaoa 


^iaaebaeo. 


Jesse  H.  Higbee 

JohnW.BeU 

H.J.  White 

JohnMcCload 

T.RSedgwiok 

LKessinser 

John  0-.  Fleming 

William  B.  Minaghan . 
John  A.  HoDonald. . . . 
William  T.  Hendren .. 

Kennedy  Scott 

(J.L.Mmer 

A.  R.  Ames 

M.S.Frawley 

John  T.  Flavin 

Arthur  K.  Delaney . . . . 

Chris  Daniels 

I.  W.Gates 

QeorgeShafer 

Miss  Agnes  Hosford . . 

W.L.  O'Connor 

0-.  M.  (^nemsey 

Thomas  C.  Blobmond . 

A.  A.  Spencer 

Albert  Watkins 

T.P.Har8h 

CLCTollier 

J.W.Wi^tman 

David  H.Flett 

John  M.  Bead 

aH.Leete 

Henry  Jane 

David  Finn 

W.  A.  Walker 

Thomas  0-reene 

H.M.  Older 

Thomas  O'Herrin 

James  L.  Foley 

K.H.Holden 

Maggie  M.  Comstock. 
PatetokFli 

8.  A.  Hooper 

J.HBonnds 

H.&Baker 

James  W.  Dean 

J.  O.  Morrison 

MJ.Smith 

David  D.  Parsons 

John  W.  West 

J.B.Tracey 

Frank  P.  (jnapman  . . . 

James  T.Lonn 

Miss  G.  A.  Magee 

Oorge  W.  Weeden ... 

O.N.Lee , 

Amos  Whiting 

O.B.Wyman 

Frederick  W.  Isham . . 

&S.  Barney 

John  Hewitt 

aM.Bri^t 

William  T;  Williams., 

F.A.M01 

C.B.G( 


Plainville. 

La  Pointe. 

Rice  Lake. 

Bayfield. 

WestDepere. 

Alma. 

Grantsboi;^ 

Chilton. 

Chippewa  Falls. 

NeiUsviUe. 

Bia 

DeSotOk 

Door  Creek. 

Black  Earth. 

Watertown. 

HosUsford. 

Sturgeon  Bay. 

Superior. 


iorgan  ., 
Harmon., 


Ban  Claire. 

Boaendale. 

Platteville. 

Bern. 

Berlin. 

Mineral  Point 

Hixton. 

Borne. 

Werner. 

Kenosha. 

Kewaunee. 

West  Salem. 

Shullsburg. 

Jenny. 

Manitowoc 

Wausan. 

Paokwaukee. 

Oak  Creek. 

Butler. 

Sparta. 

Oconto. 

Appleton. 

Port  Washington. 

Durand. 

River  Falls. 

Black  Brook. 

Amherst. 

Sylvania. 

Richland  Centre. 

Feotvillc 

Milton. 

New  Richmond. 

Ironton. 

Belle  Plains. 

Trempealeau. 

Yiroqua. 

Elkhom. 

West  Bend. 

Waukesha. 

Waupaca. 

WautomsL 

Oshkosh. 

Centralia. 
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List  of  school  officials  in  Wisconsin — Continned. 

CTTT  SUPERINTENDENTS. 
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AKIZONA. 

SUMMARY  OF  STATISTICS. 


« 

1874-75. 

1875-76. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

POPUIAHON  AlTD  ATTEia>AKCE. 

Toatb  of  flohool  age,  (6  to  21) 

2,508 
588 
419 

6 

8 

$100 

100 

14 
180 

$4,690 

9,232 

14,837 

2,955 

1,213 

900 

15 

6 

$110 

90 

21 

447 
645 
481 

9 

Enrolled  in  public  schools 

Average  dai^  attendance  ...... .... 

TEACHBRS. 

Men  teaching. ..................... 

Women teaobinfiT .. ......  .......... 

Q 

Average  monthly  pay  of  men 

$10 

Average  monthly  pay  of  women  .... 

10 

SCHOOLS. 

School  rooms 

7 

Average  dnration  in  days 

INCOMB  AKD  BXPBNDITURE. 

Rtftt4>taT r..    ...... 

« 

• 

Local  tax 

Other  funds 

Total 

28,760 

$31,449 

$2,689 

Ejt^cnditures. 
BoildlBff  Bohool-hoQses  ^mostlv) .... 

$17,656 

1,050 

10,039 

Salaries  of  snperintendents  ........ 

Salaries  of  teachers 

TotAl 

$24,152 

28,744 

$4,592 

(Special  returns  for  1874-75  and  1875-76  from  Gov.  A.  P.  K.  Safford,  ex  officio  super- 
intendent and  president  of  the  territorial  board  of  education.) 

HISTORICAL  8E£TCH  OF  THE  TERRITORIAL  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

ADMIMISTRATIOK  OF  GOT.  A.  P.  K.  SAFVOBD. 

In  answer  to  a  request  for  information  relative  to  the  organization  of  the  public 
■ehool  system  in  Arizona,  Qovemor  Safford  writes  as  f oUows.  under  date  of  December 
14,1876: 

**  Upon  assuming  the  duties  of  the  office  of  ffovemor  in  the  year  1869, 1  found  that 
several  previous  le^latures  had  enacted  school  laws,  but  in  none  had  any  positive 
provisions  been  made  to  sustain  public  schools,  it  having  been  left  optional  with  school 
trustees  and  county  boards  of  supervisors  to  levy  a  school  tax  or  not.  The  result  was 
Uiat  no  means  were  provided,  and  no  schools  were  organized.  I  saw  dearly  that  the 
first  and  most  important  measure  to  adopt  was  to  provide  the  means  bv  making  the 
tax  compulsory  and  as  certain  as  the  revenue  for  carrying  on  the  machinery  or  the 
govemmeot.  I  at  once,  after  assuming  the  duties  of  my  office,  began  to  agitate  the 
subject.    The  first  legislature  convened  in  1871.   I  prepared  a  school  bill  and  presented 

uiyiiizeu  uy  >-_•  v^v.^pt  iv^ 
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it  to  the  members  as  soon  as  tbey  assembled.  Scarcely  a  member  looked 
favor.  They  argned  that  the  Apaches  were  oyemmniDg  the  country ; 
morder  and  robbBry  the  people  were  in  poverty  and  distress ;  that  repei 
had  been  made  to  organize  schools,  and  that  failore  had  always  ensni 
objections  I  replied  that  the  American  people  could  and  ultimately  woul 
Apaches ;  that  unless  we  educated  the  rising  generation  we  should  raise 
tion  no  more  capable  of  self-government  than  the  Apaches  themselves ; 
failure  to  establish  schools  luul  been  the  result  of  imperfect  statutes  durii 
session. 

*'  Finally,  on  the  last  day  of  the  session,  they  passed  the  bill,  after  strikii 
all  the  revenue  which  had  been  provided.  The  measure  was  the  best 
secured,  and  had  to  be  accepted  as  it  was.  As  soon  as  the  legislature  a4j 
part  of  the  Territory  was  visited,  and  appeals  to  aid  in  establishing  8 
the  Hw,  which  constituted  the  governor  ex  officio  superintendent,  wer 
made.  A  desire  for  schools  soon  began  to  appear  among  the  people.  We 
nor  teachers ;  all  had  to  be  procured  in  the  older  States.  In  the  course  < 
ing  year,  several  schools  were  in  successful  operation,  and  by  the  time  tl 
met  again,  in  1^3,  the  sentiment  had  grown  so  strong  that  members  ca 
fully  instructed  to  strengthen  the  school  sys  tem  to  the  extent  of  their 
law  was  then  amended,  making  it  obligatory  to  levy  a  tax  of  twenty-five 
$100  of  taxable  property  in  counties,  and  also  a  like  territorial  tax,  the  f 
from  the  latter  to  be  divided  upon  the  basis  of  the  whole  number  of  chile 
age.  The  next  two  years  the  school  system  flourished  to  the  entire  satis 
interested  in  it.  When  the  legislature  of  1875  met,  a  change  in  the  di 
school  fund  to  a  basis  of  those  actually  attending  school  was  recomm 
amendment  was  adopted,  and  has  proved  very  beneficial  to  the  school 
this  session  an  attempt  was  made  to  divide  the  school  fund  for  the  benefi 
schools.  The  measure,  ardently  supported  by  the  then  chief  Justice  of  t 
was  defeated  by  a  large  minority  in  the  legislature.  A  law  was  also  f 
legislature  making  education  compulsory. 

**  Since  that  time  the  schools  have  greatly  increased  in  number  an 
Among  those  whose  influence  has  greatly  aided  in  organizing  and  succ< 
taining  the  school  system  may  be  mentioned  Hon.  T.  J.  BidweU,  who  co 
influence  in  the  legislature,  and  was  afterward,  by  virtue  of  his  office  as  p 
ex  officio  superintendent  of  schools  for  the  county  of  Yuma^also,  C.  H.  Bni 
a  like  position  in  the  legislature  and  the  county  of  Yuma ;  Hon.  J.  T.  Also] 
in  the  legislature  and  as  ex  officio  superintendent  of  schools  for  Marioopt 
N.  Alexander,  superintendent  of  schools  for  Yuma  County,  and  Hon.  Es 
for  services  as  a  member  of  the  legislature  and  as  school  trustee  of  the  1 
district.  Being  a  Mexican  by  birtb,  his  devotion  to  the  school  svstem,  i 
practical  intelflgence,  have  been  of  invaluable  service  in  stimulating  his  i 
tain  the  public  school  system.  There  are  also  many  others  who  have  I 
assistance." 

THB  SCHOOLS  IN  THBIR  FOURTH  THAR. 

The  education  of  the  youth  in  Arizona  has  kept  steady  pace  with  tl 
population  and  wealth. 

Of  the  2,955  children  of  school  age,  1,474  were  reported  in  1876  as  abl 
write,  making  an  increase  over  the  number  who  could  read  and  write 
previous  year  of  566.  It  will  be  seen  that  very  nearly  50  per  cent,  of  tt 
the  Territory  can  now  read  and  write.  Every  district  in  which  there 
children  is  supplied  with  a  good  free  school.  Many  school-houses  have 
that  would  do  credit  to  the  older  States.  Considering  the  short  time 
been  established  and  the  many  obstacles  they  have  had  to  overcome,  the 
is  thoHcht,  is  very  encouraging,  and  offers  the  best  argument  that  can  be 
favor  ot  the  public  school  system. 

The  present  school  law,  Qovemor  Safford  thinks,  meets  in  the  main 
the  Territory  as  well  as  any  law  that  can  be  devised.  He  therefore  re< 
changes  in  it. — (Reports  of  Governor  Saflbrd  for  1875  and  1)^76  and  fourth 
sage  to  the  legislature.) 

SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

A  two-story  brick  school-house  was  erected  in  1876  at  Prescott,  costiuj 
furnished,  $17,339.30,  and  seating  200  pupils.  One  was  built  at  Tucson,  1 
the  Territory,  in  1875,  at  a  cost  of  $9,781.96,  and  paid  for  by  donations  firoi 
It  has  three  rooms,  one  for  girls,  the  other  two  for  boys  in  different  grade 
the  only  two  specifically  described. 
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TEBBITORIAL  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 

[Term,  Janimry  1, 1877,  to  December  31, 1878.] 

Kame. 

Hon.  John  P.  Hoyfe,  gqrenor  and  ec  officio  sniterintendent  of  public  instrnction 

Hoo.John  J.  Gasper,  secretary  of  the  Territory 

Hod.  Pinckney  B.  Tnlly,  territorial  treasurer 


Post-office. 


Tucson. 
Tucson. 
Tucson. 


OOUKTT  SUPBBINTICNDKinB.* 

[Term,  January  1, 1877,  to  December  31, 1878.] 


County. 

Superintendent 

PostH>ffloe. 

MarieoM 

William  A.  Hancock 

Phoenix. 

mSS™  :            ::;::::: 

Charles  Atchison 

Cerbat. 

piiM 

John  S.Wood 

Tucson. 

^irtU...ax       . 

John  D.Walker 

Sanford. 

YsTapai 

H.H.Cartter 

Presoott. 

Tmna... ...,,,,.... 

H,  N.  Alf^xandAr . 

Yuma. 

•  Thtt  probate  Judge  of  each  ooonty  is  ex  officio  county  superintendent  of  sohopis 

28b 
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DAKOTA. 

SUMMARY  OP  STATISTICS. 


POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 


Youth  of  Bohool  age,  (f>-ai) 
Enrolled  iu  pablic schools.. 
Not  attending  school  

TEACHERS. 

Men  teaohine 

Women  t-eaohine 

Total  number  of  teachers. ., 

Pay  of  men  a  month , 

Pay  of  women  a  month 


SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 


Organized  dittricte 

School-houses  reported . . . 
Value  of  school  property. 


INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

BeoeipU. 

From  county  tax 

From  local  tax 

Yankton  city  reoeipts 

Private  subscriptions 


Total 

Expenditures, 

For  teachers' pay 

For  building,  repair,  rent,  &e. 
IncidentalB 

Yankton  City  expenditure  ... 
Territorial  expenditure 


1874-'75.     1875-'76.     Increa 


6,343 

4,428 
3,915 


206 
$.J5 
25 


396 


t24,9-46 


$13, 138 
15,513 


.3,952 


32,603 


118,046 
9,985 
4,572 


32,603 


10,396 
5,410 
5,049 

85 
181 
266 


328 

215 

$41,784 


$13,026 
19,396 
19,586 


52,008 


$17, 198 
32,804 


50,002 


2,6 

9 

1,1 


$16.  a 


$3,8 
19,*5 


19,4 


$17,5 


(Biennial  report  for  lh75  and  1876  of  Hon.  J.  J.  Mclotire,  territorial  suf 
public  instruction,  and  statistics  of  city  of  Yankton.) 

HISTORICAL  SKETCH  OF  THE  TERRITORIAL  SCHOOL  S 

AUTHORITIES. 

/  * 

Laws  of  Dakota  and  Reports  of  Territorial  SuperintendenI 

LEGISLATIVE  ACTION. 

Organized  as  a  separate  Territory  in  1861,  Dakota  then  embraced  t 
region  extending  from  Minnesota  on  the  east  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  or 
from  the  Niobrara  River  on  the  south  to  the  British  Possessions  on  the  i 
ing  more  than  350,000  square  miles.  A  large  part  of  it  was  still  occupii 
over  by  the  red  men,  and  the  population  of  the  portions  settled  by  tl 
small  and  sparse.  Yet  at  the  first  session  of  its  legislature,  May  13.  ] 
the  regulation  and  support  of  common  schools  met  the  approval  of  tne 
went  at  once  into  effect.  It  provided  for  the  division  of  each  organized 
county  commissioners  into  school  districts ;  for  the  election  in  these  of 
boards,  composed  of  a  director,  clerk,  and  treasurer ;  for  schools  in  each 
kept  open  at  least  three  months  in  the  year,  to  be  sustained  and  fu 
annual  district  tax,  and  to  be  free  to  all  white  children  of  school  age  i 
in  the  district.  For  the  supervision  of  these  schools  county  superintenc 
instroction  were  to  be  appointed  by  the  county  commissioners  of  each  < 
portion  the  school  moneys  according  to  the  school  population,  visit  the 
once  in  every  term,  see  that  the  reports  of  them  were  regularly  made 
annually  all  persons  offering  themselves  as  teachers.  Graded  schools  ant 
were  also  provided  for.  Further  action  in  the  same  directions  was  taker 
of  1865-'66,  bnt  tbe  alterations  made  are  not  accessible. 

January  11, 1867,  the  law  was  amended  bj^addinjg;J;o  JJe  previously  i 
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oen  ft  territorial  saperintendent  of  pabllo  instraction,  to  hold  office  for  a  year  from 
Jaonary  1  preoeding,  and  subsequently  to  be  elected  for  terms  of  2  years,  with  the 
usual  duties  belongicg  to  that  office.  la  the  same  law  appears  a  ooQDty  tax  for  schools, 
additional  to  the  preceding  district  taxes,  and  consisting  of  $1  on  each  elector  and  2 
fliills  en  the  4«^lar  of  aU  taxable  j^operty  paid,  a  rate  which  has  been  since  continaed 
though  district  taxes  bare  been  increased. 

Sacoessive  acts  of  January  3, 1868,  January  5, 1869,  January  13, 1871,  January  15, 
187&,  haye  zeoognioed  and  proTioed  for  the  same  territorial,  county,  and  district  school 
officers,  with  some  modification  of  their  powers  and  duties.  Thus  the  duty  of  the 
county  superintendent  to  visit  the  schools  of  iiis  county  once  in  each  term  has  been 
changed  to  once  a  year.  The  doty  of  the  territorial  superintendent  to  hold  each  year  a 
territorial  teachers^  inatitnte  was  modified  in  1873  by  a  permission  to  hold  annually  an 
institBte  in  saoh  counties  as  he  should  deem  advisable,  at  which  institute  teachers  of 
the  county  weie  "  expected  to  be  present ; "  while  in  1675  this  phraseology  was  dropped, 
and  the  old  mandatory  style  of  requiring  him  to  hold  a  territorial  teachers'  institute 
£rom  4  to  10  days  annually  was  restored.  His  duty  of  selecting,  with  the  county 
superintendent,  a  set  of  text  books  for  recommendation  in  each  county  was,  after  1867, 
changed  to  the  duty  of  recommending  them  for  the  Territory,  and  of  endeavoring  to 
secure  a  uniformity  of  them  throughout.  His  pay  of  $3  dally  for  all  time  actually 
occupied  in  his  official  duties  was  made,  in  1868,  $4  daily :  in  1873  it  was  changed  to 
a  fixed  salary  of  |600  per  annum,  again  going  back  to  a  daily  pay,  hot  of  $5  instead  of 
|4,  in  1875.  Since  1871  a  deputy  superintendent  for  the  northern  portion  of  the  Terri- 
tory has  l)een  allowed,  with  the  same  pay  for  the  same  service. 

SCHOOL  RKPORT8. 

The  first  pikbHsked  reports  ave  not  accessible,  and  arf»  said  to  ha(ve  been  quite  imper- 
fect firon  defihctive  school  returns,  bnt  the  census  of  1890  showed  1,144  children  in  at- 
tendance on  all  schools,  of  whom  136  were  Ibieign  bom. 

The  report  of  1873,  tnongh  still  complaining  of  imperfect  returns,  gave  the  number 
of  enrolled  pn|>ils  in  the  100  refiorted  public  scboeis  aa  8,006  out  of  a  school  pqpula- 
tMW  of  5,312,  while  the  income  from  taxation  for  son^art  of  sefaodis  was  $16,673,  and 
the  expenditure  on  them  t^  same.  In  1875  the  number  of  children  in  the  schools  had 
inereaaed  to  4,4!^,  gaining  considerably  on  the  reported  popnlation,  whale  the  income 
and  expendilnre  te  sehoois  weie  each  432,^03.  in  1076  the  eosolmettt  was  088  beyond 
fch»t  of  th«  preceding  y«ar,  with  an  increase  of  S^oiganiaed  distiiets  and  of  56  teachers 
in  public  schools. 

The  first  territorial  superintendent  was  James  8.  Foster,  by  choice  of  the  legislature 
for  two  successive  terms  of  one  year  each,  in  1867  and  1868,  and  by  election  of  the 
people  for  a  two  years*  term  from  January,  1869,  to  January,  1871.  He  then  became 
aepnty  superintendent  for  the  northern  portion  of  the  Territory.  His  successors  have 
been  J.  M.  Turner,  1871-^3;  E.  W.  Miller,  1^3-^&;  J.  J.  Molntire,  1875-^7.  In  No- 
vember, 1676,  William  £.  Caton  was  elected  to  succeed  Mr.  Mclntire  January  1, 1877. 

GENERAL  CONDITION  OF  EDUCATION. 

BRoowsae  ov  thb  scboolb. 
Since  the  organization  of  the  school  aystem  steady  progress  has  Attended  the  efibrta 
of  the  friends  of  education.  The  people  of  the  Territory  are  gradually  rising  above 
the  very  serious  obstacles  with  which  they  at  first  had  to  contend,  such  as  sparsely 
served  communities,  mixed  population,  inexperience  in  school  matters,  and  want  of 
peenniary  means.  Neariy  every  settled  portion  of  the  Territory  has  been  organized 
intoaebool  districts,  in  which  schools  are  taught  during  somepiurt  of  the  year.  In  the 
orgnnised  communities  there  is  one  school  district  to  every  30  children  of  legal  school 
age.  In  the  unorganized  counties,  where  there  are  but  few  inhabitants,  private  sdiools, 
enpported  by  sobssription,  have  in  some  instances  been  taught.  Of  these  schools,  how- 
ever, the  superintendent  has  not  been  able  to  collect  reliable  statistics.— (Report  for 
1875  and  1876.) 

GRADED  SCHOOLB. 

£lk  Point,  Vermillion,  and  Sioux  Falls  have  introduced  the  graded  school  system, 
and  are  conducting  their  schools  under  the  supervision  of  good  and  experienced  teach- 
ers. Canton,  Oayville,  Boo  Homme,  and  Springfield  are  partially  introducing  and 
rapidly  approaching  the  graded  system.— (Report  for  1875  and  1876,  p.  19.) 

fiCHOOL-HOUSBS  AND  FURNITURE. 

Tb«  number  of  aohool-honses  built  during  the  year  could  not  be  ascertained  from 
the  Imperfect  reports  received,  but  from  personal  inquiry  and  observation  the  superin- 
tendent is  satisfied  that  there  were  more  erected  during  1875-'76  than  in  any  previous 
year.  The  houses  recently  built,  too,  are  more  substantial  and  of  better  material  than 
the  old  onea.  The  log  house  of  the  river  valleys  and  the  sod  house  of  the  prairie 
have  given  way  to  the  more  elegant  and  commodious  wood  or  brick  building. — (Report 
of  aoperintendent  for  1875  and  1876,  p.  19.)  uiymzeu  uy  '•^  ww^i^ 
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PROGRESS  AMID  DIFFICULTIES. 

In  a  letter  dated  Febmary  21, 1876,  the  superintendeot  gives  the  fol 
view: 

'*  Our  edDcational  interests  are  in  a  state  of  formation.  The  masses  ^k 
here  from  all  parts  of  onr  conn  try  and  the  Old  World,  forming  settlem 
and,  in  many  instanoeS)  in  widely  separated  parts,  have  to  be  brongh 
trained  in  the  line  of  order  and  harmony.  The  work  is  difficult  and  s] 
presses.  Our  school  laws  are  mostly  copied  after  those  of  the  older  Sta 
been  most  successful  in  the  educational  field.  We  have  no  regularly 
associations  except  in  some  of  the  older  counties,  which  are  l^ffinnii 
county  teachers'  associations.  The  graded  system  has  been  introduced 
larger  villages,  and  Yankton  has  a  prosperous  academy,  the  only  school  < 
in  the  Territoiy ;  all  others  are  carried  forward  under  the  common  schc 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

YANKTON. 

Officers. — A  board  of  education  consisting  of  8  members  elected  for  ten 
going  out  of  office  each  year.  The  secretary  of  the  board  is  ex  officio  suj 
the  city  schools. 

iSfto(i^tio8.— Number  of  children  of  school  age,  5-21  years,  867;  numbe 
rolled,  626;  average  number  belonging,  352;  average  daily  attendance 
of  days  the  schools  were  taught,  lti5 ;  number  of  school  rooms  used  for  1 
recitation,  in  charge  of  one  teacher,  7 ;  total  number  of  school  rooms,  9 ;  m 
ers  employed,  8.   Total  receipts  for  school  purposes,  $19,585.29 ;  expenditi 

Bemark8,^The  report  is  the  first  one  issned  by  the  board,  which  wi 
February,  1875,  and  covers  a  period  of  19  months.  During  this  period  h 
been  made  in  the  efficiency  of  the  schools  and  in  the  number  of  pupil 
many  private  schools  being  dosed  that  it  was  difficult  to  provide  school » 
for  all  who  needed  them.  The  schools  are  divided  into  9  separate  gradef 
high.  The  first  four  of  these  are  classed  as  primary,  the  5th,  6th,  7 
l^rammar  schools.  The  enrolment  in  the  high  school  was  67 ;  average  i 
mg,  44.  These  include  the  Sthgrade  pupils,  who  are  to  form  a  part  of  1 
until  it  shall  be  filled  with  pupils  who  have  passed  that  grade.  Good  pr 
made  during  the  year  1875-^6  in  building  up  this  schooL — (Report 
board  of  education  and  Secretary  Wm.  M.  Bristoll.) 

LIST  OF  SCHOOL  OFFICIALS  IN  DAKOTA. 

Hon.  W.  E.  Caton,  territorial  tuperinUndent  qf  public  inttrucHon,  Elk  J 
[Term,  January  1, 1877,  to  January  1, 1879.] 

comnr  suFBBrarENDENTS. 
[Term,  January  1, 1877,  to  January  1, 1879.] 


County. 

Superintendent. 

Armtttrong  -t». ,,,,,,^^^,--,,,^-.^^,. 

W.H.  Curtis 

Bon  Homme 

Samuel  Hi tchoook 

Srookinffs ...... ...... ...... .......... ... 

J. S. Cummins  .......................... 

Brftl6  ..; 

J.  R.  Lowe 

Bnrleich 

Mrs.  Linda  W.  Slaughter 

c2m. :!.::;:.::::::.:... .::.:::;:::..;::. 

J.  S.  Campbell 

Clay 

(^'r  C  Bridgman 

Daviaon 

John  Morris 

Grand  Forka 

George  H.  Wheeler 

Hanson 

J.M.McBride 

Hn tnh invOTl  ...........*....-r-,r-T, tV . 

S.  M.Daboll 

Lake 

J.  H.Law 

Lawrence 

C.  HMcKinnis 

Lincoln 

B.F.Jaoobs 

MintiAhfthft   

F.Rioe 

Moody 

P.  A.  Vannioe 

Pembina 

H.R.  Vaughn 

Bicbland 

J.M.Ruggle6 

Stutsman 

W.A.C<S^. 

TraiU 

James  Paton 

Turner » 

S.  F.  Andrews   ....................... 

Union 

W.H.H.Fate 

Yankton 

A.  W.Barber 
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DISTRICT  OF  COIiUniBIA. 

SUMMARY  OF  STATISTICS. 


1874-75. 

1875-76. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

SCHOOL  P0PX7LAT10N  AM)  ATTENDANCE. 

Tooth  of  school  age,  (6  to  17) 

31,671 
18,785 
14,417 
13,494 
6,534 

1,727 

22 

271 

$113 

75 

274 

191 

$1,114,162 

$410,678 
106,932 

31,671 
19,629 
15,646 
14,907 
5,774 

1,918 

26 

281 

$120 

tiO 

289 

191 

$1,164,606 

$201,. 310 
22,062 

Enrolled  in  schools  .................. 

844 
1,229 
1,413 

240 

191 

4 

10 
$7 

5 

15 

Ayenure  monthl v  enrolmeiit .......... 

Averasre dailv  attcDdance  ............ 

Attendance  in  private  schoola  below 

high. 
Attendance  in  piiTate  high  schools... 

TEACHERS. 

Men  teaching 1.  ...... 

' 

Women  teacninsr 

Averaee  monthly  nav  of  men ......... 

Average  monthly  pay  of  women 

SCHOOLS. 

Pnblio  school  rooms  for  study 

Average  duration  in  days ............. 

Estimated  value  of  school  property... 

$50,444 

INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

SeceipU. 
Localtaz 

$209,368 

84,870 

Other  sources. . ...................... 

Total 

517,610 

223,372 

294,238 

Expenditures, 

Sites,  buildings,  and  furniture 

Salanee  of  superintendents.  ....••.... 

$61,123 

9,520 

•209,368 

86,569 

$56,785 

9,925 

•163,646 

175,472 

$4,338 

$405 

Salaries  of  teachers 

•45,722 

83,903 

Total 

366,580 

405,828 

39,248 

PER  CAPITA  EXPENDITURE— 

On  school  population ................. 

$9  76 
16  90 
22  90 

$11  12 
17  95 
23  64 

$1  36 

*   1  05 

74 

On  Dunils  enrolled. .................. 

On  average  daily  attendance 

• 

'  The  decreoae  in  tbe  amount  paid  for  teachers'  wastes  here  indicated  is  only  api>arent.  as  an  exami- 
aatfon  of  other  items  in  the  Uhle  will  show ;  tbe  amount  lor  lb74-'5  includes  a  balance  due  on  account 
of  the  preceding  year. 

(Special  returns  for  1874-75  and  1875-76,  from  Hon.  J.  Ormond  Wilson,  city  super- 
intendent of  schools  for  whites.) 

HISTORICAL  SKETCH  OF  THE  DISTRICT  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

AUTHORITIES. 

History  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Washington  City,  by  Samuel  York  At  Lee ;  History 
of  tbe  Public  Schools  of  the  City  of  Georgetown,  by  the  same ;  Historical  Sketch  of 
tbe  Colored  Schools,  by  Superintendent  George  F.  T.  Cook ;  Historical  Sketch  of  the 
County  Schools,  by  C.  B.  Smith — all  in  Report  of  tbe  Board  of  Trustees  of  Public 
Schoola  of  the  District  of  Columbia  for  1874-75. 
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A  GREAT  EARLY  PLAN. 

The  mimioipal  governmeDt  of  Wasfaiogton  was  anthorized  by  an  amende 
1804  to  proTide  for  the  eetabliahiuent  and  aoperintendenoe  of  schoolB.  A 
the  city  council  passed,  December  5,  of  that  year,  "  An  act  to  establish 
a  permanent  institntlon  for  the  instruction  of  youth."  The  idea,  as  si 
expanded  and  explained,  was  to  have  this  institution  embrace  '*  three  p 
ments,"  schools  for  teaching  the  rudiments  of  knowledge ;  a  college  ii 
higher  branches  should  be  taught ;  and  a  university  for  the  acquisition  of 
range  of  studies.  The  schools  alone  were  to  be  first  instituted,  the  ooll^ 
versity  to  wait  for  favoring  circumstances,  which  never  yet  have  come, 
were  to  be  under  the  superintendence  of  a  board  of  13  trustees,  7  appoi 
city  council  and  6  chosen  by  the  persons  contributing  to  establish  and  u 
schools. 

A  MODEST  BEOINNINa. 

A  board  selected  on  ibis  plan  was  chosen  in  July,  and  organized  in  A 
wiUi  Mr.  Jefferson,  then  President,  as  its  selected  chairman.  At  subseqoe 
in  September,  the  above  mentioned  scheme  was  presented  and  adopted 
solved  to  begin  with  2  schools ;  one  east  of  the  Capitol  and  one  west  of  i 
<<  poor  children "  were  to  be  taught  reading,  writing,  grammar,  and  arit 
such  branches  of  the  mathematics  as  might  qaalify  them  for  occupation 
meant  to  follow ;  while  pay  pupils  were  to  be  instructed,  also,  in  geograph3 
For  tuition  of  the  *'  poor  children  "  there  was  appropriated  by  the  cit} 
much  as  might  be  necessary  of  the  net  proceeds  (h  taxes  on  slaves  and  £ 
licenses  for  carriages  and  hacks,  for  ordinaries  and  taverns,  for  retailiu] 
spirits,  for  billiard  tables,  for  theatrical  and  other  amusements,  and  for  h 
peddlers.  This  appropriation  paying  the  expenses  of  the  poor,  they  wer 
free  scholars  in  the  schools.  Others  were  to  pay  |5  a  quarter  lor  tuition.  1 
ments  for  instruction  and  supervision  were  good. 

On  this  basis  teachers  were  appointed  and  the  schools  apparently  coi 
1806 ;  but  in  1809  the  city  council  withdrew  its  appropriation  of  the  tax< 
&c.,  for  poor  scholars,  and  substituted  a  fixed  sum  of  $800  a  j^ear,  which  ^ 
than  the  former  had  amounted  to.  The  result  was  a  merging  of  the  tw 
OLC,  from  inability,  with  the  reduced  appropriation,  to  meet  the  salaries  < 
potent  principal  teachers.  And  as  a  larger  range  of  studies  was  provided  1 
charge  for  pay  pupils  was  determined  on  for  such  as  should  g[o  forward  in 
advanced  branches.  The  limit  of  instruction  for  poor  pupils  was  at  th< 
made  2  years. 

A  LAM€A0TBRIAN  SCHOOL. 

Even  with  the  above  economical  arrangements  there  was  embarrassmei 
of  funds,  and  in  1812  a  further  change  to  the  still  more  economical  Laneai 
of  instruction  was  resolved  on.  A  teacher  sent  out  by  Mr.  Lancaster  fro 
was  eoeaged,  a  school  on  the  monitorial  system  commenced,  and  an  effc 
secure  fiom  the  city  council  a  renewal  of  its  first  appropriation  for  all  sch( 
in  erecting  a  building  for  the  Lancasterian  school,  with  another  to  accom 
overflow  m>m  it  and  the  increase  of  school  population.  The  council  ref  use< 
priations  asked  ibr ;  but  Congress  authorieed,  in  November,  1812,  a  lott^ 
1 10,000  for  two  Lancasterian  schools.  What  was  realized  from  this  does 
but  probably  very  little,  for  in  August,  1615,  we  find  that  the  Lancasterian 
opened  had  been  for  some  time  discontinued  for  want  of  a  room,  and  the 
evidently  continued  till  the  close  of  the  following  year.  The  other  two  sc 
eastern  one  having  been  reopened,  and  both  allowea  to  sustain  themselves 
could  from  the  fees  of  pay  scholars  and  a  small  allowance  from  subscript! 
pupils — were  in  evident  embarrassment.  The  council,  in  1816,  on  an  can 
answerable  appeal  from  the  trustees,  renewed  its  appropriation  of  $1,500 1 
the  sehools,  and  added  to  it  a  temporary  one  of  $600  more,  dividing  the 
same  time  into  two  school  districts,  each  with  its  own  board  of  trustees.  Bi 
later  the  appropriation  was  again  withdrawn,  and  $1,000  to  the  western  f 
for  the  education  of  poor  children  substituted  for  it.*  From  this  time  on 
no  additional  appropriation  of  any  moment  from  the  council  till  1841,  wh 
male  charity  schools ''  on  Capitol  Hill  received  something  from  it.  The  o 
worked  on  as  before  on  what  came  in  from  tuition  fees  and  subscription,  t 
the  lotteries  authorized  for  their  relief,  a  fund  of  $40,000  was  secured,  on 
of  which  they  subsisted  till  1844,  the  Lancasterian  one  continuing  at  lea 
when  the  reports  from  it  drop  out  of  view. 

*  Of  the  ebifts  to  which  this  parsimony  of  the  city  ooanoils  drove  the  school  board  we 
tratlon  in  the  fact  of  their  occapying,  in  1821.  evidently  with  groat  gladness,  for  their 
school  what  had  been  the  old  stable  of  the  President,  oomer  of  i4th  and  G-  streets.  The 
remains  as  a  relic  of  those  times  and  was  nsed  as  a  pablio  school  until  1876. 

uiyiiizeu  uy  x^j  v^v^pc  ix- 
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A  BETTER  ERA. 

agitation  f^r  the  improvement  of  the  school  system  was  commenced  and 
;  reorganisation  of  it  at  the  close  of  1844  and  the  establishment,  Jan  nary  1, 
otnbined  five  and  pay  plan  nnder  a  consolidated  board  composed  of  3 
n  each  of  the  4  wards.  An  appropriation  of  $.3,€&0  was  made  by  oonnoil 
sohool-honses  and  securing  rooms,  and  about  $5,000  annually  for  support 
»r  several  following  years,  trom  a  poll  tax  of  $1  on  each  free  white  male 

ider  this  spirit  of  improvement,  toition  fees  were  abolished  and  the  public 
)  free.  In  1860  a  tax  of  10  cents  on  every  $100  was  authorised  to  be  raised 
»port.  In  ldd9  a  superintendency  of  schools  was  created,  and  from  that 
ow  there  has  been  continual  and  sreat  advance,  first  under  Mr.  Zalmon 
iperintendent  of  white  schools,  136^70,  and  next  under  Mr.  J.  Ormond 
»  still  holds  the  position,  with  Mr.  G.  F.  T.  Cook  as  superintendent  of  col- 

[  the  public  schools  of  Washington,  Georgetown,  and  the  county  were  put 
arge  of  a  consolidated  board  of  19  trustees,  11  to  be  residents  of  Woshing- 
jr^etown,  and  5  of  the  county.  Of  this  board,  Messrs.  Wilson  and  Cook 
stive  officers. 

is  of  Georgetotm,  beginning  with  a  Lancasterian  one  in  1810,  experienced  in 
ays  the  same  embamissments  from  lack  of  funds  with  those  of  Washing- 
9T  1815  they  had  an  annual  appropriation  of  |1,000.  In  1856  a  revival  and 
t  of  them  was  begun  which  advanced  with  steadily  increasing  momentum 
rhen  the  school  guardians  of  the  earlier  times  and  the  trustees  of  1871 
le  one  board  of  19  trustees  for  the  whole  District,  constituted  in  1874. 
t  has  had  erected  for  it  one  of  the  most  spacious  and  commodious  school 
the  District,  and  now  numbers  17  public  schools  in  at  least  4  different 
ith  about  1,500  pupils  in  them,  having  also  the  advantages  of  the  Peabody 
and  of  the  Linthioum  Institute,  a  free  evening  school. 
f  schools,  embracing  in  their  territory  all  the  District  outside  of  the  cities 
;on  and  Georgetown,  were  first  organized  as  a  portion  of  the  public  school 
r  an  act  of  Congress  approved  June  S5, 1864.  In  the  first  year  following 
ses  were  erected  and  5  rented.  At  the  close  of  1866  there  were  10  school- 
hools  in  operation,  and  635  pupils ;  under  the  guardianship  of  the  5  mem- 
District  school  board,  since  1874,  they  have  gone  on  increasing  till  at  tJie 
ear  1^74-75  they  numbered  18  school  buildings,  32  schools,  and  1,876  pupils, 
d  schools,  as  puolic  schools,  took  their  rise  from  an  act  of  Congress  passed 
,  requiring  that  10  per  centum  of  the  taxes  collected  from  persons  of  color 
on  and  Georgetown  should  be  aet  apart  for  the  initiation  of  primary 
[>lored  children  residing  in  these  cities.  The  small  amount  resulting  from 
permit  of  the  opening  of  any  school  till  1864,  when  one  was  set  on  foot, 
of  June,  1864,  gave  the  colored  children  their  full  proportion  of  all  school 
in  the  two  cities;  and  from  1866,  when  this  law  went  into  operation,  their 
inoreaaed  from  5  to  75  within  the  District,  their  teachers  from  7  to  88,  and 
oni  450  to  5.489  to  the  close  of  the  school  year  1874-75. 
lohool  for  the  insU>uotion  and  preparation  of  female  teachers  for  the  white 
le  District  has  existed  since  1873,  and  in  the  Sumner  colored  school  there 
training  of  teachers  for  the  colored  schools. 

» oentralhigh  school  yet  established,  though  one  was  authorized  as  far  back 
i^b  school  studies  are,  however,  pursued  in  different  schools. 

ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

lot  of  Columbia  has  an  area  of  about  sixty-four  square  miles,  and  is 
the  cities  of  Washington  and  Georgetown  and  an  adjacent  rural  district 
unty.  The  Fchool  population  is  composed  of  white  and  colored  children, 
^irds  belonging  to  the  former  class  and  one-third  to  the  latter.  The  races 
1  in  the  public  schools,  but  like  advantages  are  afforded  each.  The  white 
taught  exclusively  by  white  teachers.  The  establishment  of  schools  for 
iren  was  a  happy  sequence  of  the  great  rebellion,  and  their  history  there- 
back  but  little  beyond  a  decade.  In  their  beginning  the  employment  of 
irs^  to  a  great  extent,  was  quite  necessary.  As  their  sonools  have  advanced 
mished  competent,  and  in  many  cases  excellent,  teachers,  until  very  few 
9r8  are  now  fbuna  in  these  schools.  About  one-eleventh  of  the  school 
f  the  District  of  Columbia  is  found  in  the  county.  The  schools  for  these 
similar  to  country  and  village  schools  elsewhere ;  thosd  in  the  small  villa^ 
andaries  of  the  city  being  partly  graded,  and  those  in  localities  having 
»ulation  being  ungraded.    AH  of  the  public  schools  of  the  District  (3 
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Colambia  are  under  the  control  of  one  board  of  tmstees,  copipoeed  of 
14  white  and  5  colored ;  14  from  the  cities  and  5  from  the  county.  The  I 
tees  has  divided  the  schools  under  its  charge  into  7  school  districts ;  the  ' 
of  Washington  constituting  4  of  these  districts,  and  the  white  schools  (ft 
the  white  and  colored  schools  of  the  county,  and  the  colored  schools  of  t; 
each  constituting  1.  It  has  also  divided  itself  into  7  subboards,  severa 
all  times  to  the  control  of  the  board,  and  assigned  to  each  the  practical  b 
the  schools  of  a  district. 

There  are  two  superintendents,  one  having  charge  of  the  white  schoolc 
and  both  classes  of  schools  in  the  county,  and  the  other  having  charge  o 
schools  in  the  cities. 

The  members  of  the  board  and  the  superintendents  are  appointed  to  tl 
the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia^  and  the  term  of  office  is  sc 
pleasure.— (Report  for  1875-^76  of  Hon.  J.  O.  Wilson,  superintendent,  p.  S 

WHTTB  SCHOOLS  OF  WASHINGTON  AND  GEORGETOWN. 

Tlie  whole  number  of  white  children  enrolled  during  the  ;^ear  1875-'7i 
the  average  number  enrolled  was  9,831 ;  and  the  average  daily  attendac 
The  per  cent,  of  the  entire  white  school  population  enrolled  in  the  publi 
62.9.  Taking  all  the  schools,  the  normal  school  included,  for  the  whole 
the  average  number  of  pupils  enrolled  for  each  teacher  to  have  been  5i 
than  for  the  previous  year. 

The  percentage  of  attendance  based  upon  the  average  number  enrol 
showing  a  gain  of  .6  over  the  past  year.  The  largest  number  of  pupils  ei 
last  day  of  any  month  is  found  in  November,  when  it  was  10,0*^6.  Tl 
pupils  on  the  rolls  at  the  close  of  the  schools  in  June  was  9,025,  a  larg 
than  usual  having  continued  in  school  to  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  attendance  in  the  public  schools  of  these  cities  is  now  limited  by  th$ 
tions  furnished.  The  lack  of  these  has  caused  the  assignment  of  too  mac 
teacher.  An  average  enrolment  of  55  pupils  to  each  is  ouite  too  large 
will  be  found  in  other  cities.  Almost  tne  entire  school  population  ^ 
the  public  schools  if  they  were  prepared  to  receive  and  properly  insti 
pupils. 

It  was  found  necessary  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  to  increase  the  nu 
day  schools.  There  are  twenty  in  operation  at  this  time,  all  of  the  firs 
grades.  The  children  in  these  half-day  schools  are  making  as  good  proj 
who  attend  all  day.  Continued  exx>erience  and  observation  confirm  th 
pressed  in  former  reports,  that  the  daily  school  session  for  children  during 
years  of  the  course  should  ncH  exceed  from  three  to  four  hours. 

ARRANGEMENT  OF  STUDIES. 

The  course  of  study  is  divided  into  nine  erades,  each  including  a  year'i 
first  eight  grades  comprise  the  course  ordinarily  prescribed  for  elemet 
In  the  ninth,  high  school  work  is  begun  ;  some  of  the  studies  of  the  ei| 
tinned,  and  the  following,  in  addition  thereto,  are  permitted :  astronomy,  h 
botany,  English  literature,  geometry,  general  history,  physics,  physiolo 
oric.  Pupils  of  these  highest  two  grades  were  seated  in  the  same  sch 
instructed  by  the  same  teacher  until  the  beginning  of  the  present  scho< 
the  several  small  advanced  classes  of  girls  were  consolidated  and  org 
separate  school  called  the  advanced  grammar  school  for  girls. 

There  is  now  abundant  material  in  our  schools,  and  urgent  demand  foi 
school.  The  best  interests  of  these  cities  require  that  the  provisions  for  pub 
shall  be  as  good  and  extensive  as  can  be  found  in  other  places. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  the  course  of  study  in  drawing  was  revised 
to  the  present  wants  of  the  schools.  Each  y^ear  finds  the  nigher  grade 
vanced  in  this  study,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  until  the  pupils  in  the  1 
where  Walter  Smith's  system  was  introduced,  in  1873,  have  passed  throug[b  i 
up  to  the  highest,  receiving  the  instruction  prescribed  for  each.  Dormj 
past  three  years  all  the  teachers  have  reguhirly  attended  a  coarse  of  n( 
given  by  the  teacher  of  drawing  on  Saturdays,  and  in  this  way  have  mad 
competent  to  teach  drawing  weU.* — (Report  for  1875-76  of  Superinttudeu 
24,27,32.34,40.) 

SCHOOL  BUILDINGS. 

Superintendent  Wilson,  in  his  report  of  the  white  schools  for  1875-76, 

**At  the  present  time  the  lack  of  suitable  buildings  for  the  white  sch< 

ington  is  the  most  important  subject  to  which  the  attention  of  the  board  c 

The  number  of  these  schools  is  166 ;  the  whole  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in 

the  last  school  year  was  10,967,  and  during  the  past  four  years  the  averaj 

*  So  well,  indeed,  that  more  than  one  obecrver,  after  a  visit  to  the  edncational  exhibil 
niAl,  tbonght  the  work  upon  the  blackboard*  iri  the  chief  schools  of  Washington  and  Ge< 
well  challenge  compariBou  with  that  of  lOioost  any  city  schools. 
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e  eDTolment  has  been  aboat  700  pupils.  Each  school  by  itself  occapios  a 
th  stody  and  recitatioD,  and  thus  166  school  rooms  are  required.  Foarteen 
wned  by  the  District  of  Columbia  and  designed  and  erected  expressly  for 
OSes,  furnish  94  schools  with  yery  good  rooms,  and  the  remaining  72  schools^ 
attended  by  about  4,500  children,  are  occupying  such  tenements  as  can  be 
their  use :  basements  of  churches^  wooden  barracks  left  by  the  late  war, 
\  in  market  houses,  and  edifices  originally  designed  for  private  residences, 
tructed  that  they  can  readily  bo  changed  into  residences  in  the  event  of 
lonment  by  the  schools.  In  the  construction  of  these  rented  rooms  no 
providing  an  abundant  supply  of  light  and  pure  air  for  60  children  entered 
ugn  of  the  architect  or  builder.  Sach  improvements  as  were  feasible  have 
ftt  the  expense  of  our  school  fand,  and  yet,  in  some  instances,  these  rooms 
K>ndemnea  by  the  board  of  health,  and  in  many  more  by  the  pareotd  whose 
e  obliged  to  occupy  them  or  remain  out  of  school.  They  are  a  constant 
anoyance  to  the  school  officers,  upon  whom  is  imposed  the  duty  of  assign- 
Us  to  the  various  schools,  as  all  parents  desire  to  have  their  children  placed 
r  buildings,  however  distant  from  these  may  be  their  residences.  The  ine- 
ihe  accommodations  furnished  by  these  two  classes  of  buildings  is  manifest. 
Eime  time  the  District  government  is  paying  for  the  inferior  routed  rooms 
DO  per  annum,  a  sum  safficient  to  purchase  a  site  and  erect  a  substantial 
ith  eight  or  ten  good  school  rooms,  in  which  could  be  seated  a  number  of 
1  to  the  average  annual  increase  in  the  enrolment.  The  amount  paid  for 
Qum  averages  fullv  10  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  propertv  rented,  and  so 
B  school  fund  is  absorbed  in  this  way  that  all  hope  of  purchasing  sites  and 
ildings  seems  to  be  precluded  from  the  f ntnre^  unless  there  is  a  radicid 
a  the  present  policy.  A  change  is  certainly  advisable, 
rices  now  ruling  for  ground  and  materials  and  labor  for  building,  it  is  esti- 
$225,000,  economically  and  judiciously  ex]^ended  in  sites  and  plain,  well 
lildings,  would  famish  all  the  accommodations  supplied  by  the  rooms  now 
this  sum  were  borrowed  the  annual  interest  at  6  per  cent,  would  amount 

00,  thas  leaving  of  the  sum  now  paid  for  rent  and  repairs  $11,500  to  be  ap- 
payment  of  the  principal. 

1  of  payiuj^  out  so  large  a  portion  of  the  school  fund  for  rents  and  repairs 
id  is  growing  rapidly.  Keeping  pace  with  the  increase  of  attendance  in  the 
1  very  little  has  been  done  to  check  it  during  the  past  five  years.  The  Jef- 
>1  building  was  completed  in  the  summer  of  1872,  and  since  that  time  there 
ected  for  the  white  schools  of  Washington  but  one  school  building,  and  this 
9nly  six  additional  school  rooms. 

ommodations  for  the  other  schools  in  the  District  of  Columbia  are  more  sat- 
in Georgetown  and  the  county  the  buildings  occupied  by  the  schools  are 
y  the  District  government,  and  are  in  good  condition.  Prior  to  the  recent 
by  fire  of  the  John  F.  Cook  building,  which  contained  twelve  school  rooms, 
school  rooms  were  rented  for  the  use  of  the  colored  schools  of  Washington 
town.  All  the  other  rooms  occupied  by  these  schools  were  in  buildings 
lie  District  government." 
indent  Wilson  recommends  that  the  fund  to  endow  the  white  schools  of 

1,  which  was  created  under  acts  of  Congress  approved  in  1812  and  1820,  be 
school  sites  and  buildings.  It  is  now  invested  in  corporation  stock,  which 
per  cent,  interest,  while  the  District  government  is  renting  buildings  for 

;he  schools  to  which  it  belongs  at  an  annual  cost  of  from  10  to  15  per  cent, 
iue.— (Report  for  1875-'76  of  Superintendent  Wilson,  pp.  21-23.) 

8CHOOU9  FOR  COLOltED  CHILDREN. 

tools  are  graded  as  primary,  grammar,  and  high,  the  primary  covering  the 
le  grammar  the  last  4  years  of  the  course. 

hools  in  operation  during  the  year,  62  were  primary,  13  grammar,  and  1  hip;:h. 
3ary  schools,  4  were  of  mixed  classification,  having  each  a  class  pursuing 
the  lowest  grammar  grade;  6  of  the  grammar  schools,  also,  had  each  a 
ing  studies  of  the  highest  primary  grade.  In  the  organization  of  these 
year  was  required  for  the  completion  of  a  grade,  as  in  the  white  public 
Washington.  The  constant  fluctuations  in  attendance  showed  that  the 
bo  the  grade  of  a  year's  length  presented  manv  disadvantages.  It  was 
tly  after  the  opening  of  the  schools  in  each  year,  that  vacant  seats  increased 
>m  the  frequent  withdrawals  on  account  of  the  adverse  circumstances  of 
of  the  population.  A  choice  between  two  evils,  under  the  circumstances, 
ted,  viz,  a  large  number  of  vacant  seats,  to  maintain  fair  grading,  or  the 
m%  of  good  grading  in  promiscuous  admission.  A  large  number  of  vacant 
B  face  of  thousands  of  children  without  other  school  provision,  seemed  vio- 
e  act  of  establishment  and  subversive  of  its  ends;  while  admission  to  the 
8,  irrespective  of  attainments,  or  without  adaptation  to  the  progress  of  the 
red  such  multiplicity  of  classes  as  to  make  efficient  instruction  very  slow 
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nnd  uncertain.  In  tbe  consideration  of  snoh  disadvantaj^ee  it  was  seen  i 
Bt}me  extent,  could  be  had  in  snob  divisions  of  tbe  coarse  of  instrnction  as  ^ 
less  time  for  tbe  completion  of  eaob  division,  and  thereby  afford  more  fre 
tnnities  for  beginning  the  srade ;  therefore  tbe  grade  of  one  year's  lengtt 
into  two  grades  of  one  half  year  each.  Snob  aetion  has  greatly  enhanoe 
sions. 

Tbe  whole  nnmber  of  pupils  enrolled  was  5,454,  or  abont  50  per  cent, 
population.  The  average  nnmber  in  daily  attendance  was  4)354,  which 
cent,  of  the  average  enrolment.  The  entire  enrolment  was  35  less,  whiU 
in  daily  attendance  was  430  greater  than  in  tbe  previooB  year,  tbns  sh< 
positive  and  favorable  increase  in  regular  attendance. 

In  the  study  of  music,  results  generally  were  excellent.  The  classes  c 
previous  year  among  the  corps  of  regular  teachers  were  continued  wi 
Denefit  to  the  schools.  In  music,  as  in  drawing,  colored  children  show 
aptitude,  and  tbe  ease  with  whicb  they  learn  to  read  music,  even  of  ^ 
onaracter,  is  almost  vronderfVil.  This  ready  acquisition  is  confined  to  n 
but  is  quite  general  in  all.— (Report  of  Superintendent  G.  F.  T.  Cook,  pp. 

KINDER02LRTEN. 

Six  private  schools  of  tbe  above  class  report  an  aggregate  attendance 
taught  by  6  assistants  and  the  principals.  All  these  schools  were  kept  o 
the  week.  In  two  of  them  tbe  sessions  lasted  4^  hours ;  in  one,  3^ ;  in  o 
other,  4 ;  and  in  another,  5.  In  3  of  these  schools  the  age  of  admission  ' 
7 ;  in  tbe  others  it  was  from  3  to  8, 3  to  9,  and  3  to  10.— (Special  returns, 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

NORMAL  CLA8SB8. 

The  normal  school  of  Washington — tbough  not  yet  supplied  with  half  tl 
needs,  its  course  limited  to  a  single  year,  its  teaching  force  too  small,  and 
and  tbe  qualifications  of  its  pupils  on  entering  below  the  desirable  standari 
demonstrated  the  potent  and  beneficent  influence  of  a  training  school 
city  system.  Since  its  establishment,  in  September,  1873,  it  has  graduated 
of  which  number  one.  an  excellent  teacher,  died,  one  is  now  teacbins 
school,  and 53  are  teacning  in  the  public  schools  ot  tbe  city:  91  in  thel 
in  tbe  second,  6  in  tbe  third,  5  in  tbe  fourth,  and  3  in  the  fifth.  A  moi 
skilful,  and  zealous  body  of  young  teachers  we  venture  to  assert  can 
fohnd.  Since  this  new  force  entered  tbe  first  grade — tbe  first,  and,  perb 
important  year  of  the  course — not  only  has  the  quality  of  the  work 
improved,  but  the  quantity  hasl)een  well  nigh  doubled. 

Twenty  young  ladies  were  admitted  into  tbe  Washington  Normal  Scho 
ber,  1875.  One  of  tbe  number  was  compelled  to  withdraw  in  November  c 
tbe  death  of  her  father.  Nineteen  completed  the  course  of  study,  and  i 
certificates  June  9, 1876. 

A  normal  department  has  been  established  in  connection  with  tbe  hi 
colored  children.  The  course  of  study  is  tbe  same  and  covers  the  same  ti 
tbe  normal  school.  Graduates,  if  employed  to  teach,  receive  certifical 
teachers,  and  after  one  year's  successf  al  practice  are  given  fall  certificatei 
A  class  of  12  was  graduated  from  this  department  in  1876.— (Report  oi 
trustees,  1875-76,  pp.  36, 182.) 

To  the  above  must  be  added  the  normal  departments  of  Howard  Uniii 
Wayland  Seminary  and  Miner  Normal  School,  all  in  Washington.  Tbe 
course  of  instruction  covering  3  years ;  tbe  last  has  a  course  of  2  years, 
students  in  Howard  University  during  1875-76  numbered  27,  of  whom  12 ' 
15  women.  The  attendance  at  the  other  two  schools  is  not  given. — (S[ 
and  printed  report.) 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  high  school  branches  are  studied  in  tbe  higher  grammar  grades  < 
schools  for  white  children  and  in  tbe  high  school  for  colored  children.  I 
grade  of  tbe  schools  for  white  children  there  were  144  pupils  in  1875-^ 
ninth  or  advanced  grade,  144.  Tbe  high  school  for  colored  pupils  nnmbere 
including  12  in  tbe  normal  department. — (Report  of  board  of  trustees,  It 

PRIVATE  6BCONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

In  5  schools  for  boys,  15  schools  for  girls,  and  3  for  both  sexes,  outside  < 
school  system,  there  have  been  reported  to  this  Bureau  1,107  pupils  under 
Of  these  191  are  in  classical  studies,  197  in  modem  languages,  •38  prepariuj 
cal  course  in  college,  and  8  for  a  scientific  course.  Mechanic^  drawing  i 
of  these  schools,  free  band  in  15.  and  vocal  and  instrumental  music  in  1 
laboratories  are  reported  by  4,  philosophical  apptiratus  by  5,  and  librj^ries 

3,491  volumes  by  11.  uiymzeu  uy  -^^jv^v^  Vi^ 
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BUSINESS   COLLEGE. 

rian  BasiDess  College  reports  for  1875-76  an  attendance  of  150  students, 
ere  studying  phonography.  The  sladies  taught  are  the  common  English 
idence,  penmanship,  book-keeping,  banking,  commercial  law,  political 
phonography. — (Special  return.) 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

OOLUMBIAN  UNI?BB6ITT,  WABBUHiStTOIf. 

^ty  embiBoes  preparatory,  collegiate,  law,  and  medical  departments.  The 
truction  in  the  collegiate  de^^rtment  ie  comprised  in  7  schools,  viz: 
[3)  Greek ;  (3)  Latin :  (4)  modern  laognages ;  (5)  mathematics ;  (8)  nat- 
ond  (7)  philosophy.    The  denomination  in  control  is  Bapti8t.^(Catalogne, 

GEORGETOWN  COLLEGE,  GEORGETOWN. 

nents  here,  under  a  university  charter  granted  in  1815,  are  classical,  medi- 
The  classical,  including  a  preparatory  course,  covers  a  period  of  7  years. 
r  admission  to  the  preparatory  course  must  know  how  to  read  and  write, 
r  a  good  moral  character.  The  college  is  under  the  control  o^"  the  Roman 
reh.— <Oatalogue,  1875-'76.) 

HOWARD  UNIVERSXTT,  WASHINGTON. 

ition  is  non-6ectarian,  and  admits  both  sexes  and  all  races.  The  depart- 
uetionare  normal,  prepotatory,  collegiate,  medical,  theological,  and  law. — 
eJ74-'76.) 

NATIONAL  DBAF-ICUTB  COLLEGE,  WASHINGTON. 

e.  organized  in  1864,  is  not  sectarian.  It  provides  for  deaf -mutes  a  coi- 
tion similar  to  that  usually  given  in  American  colleges.  The  fdU  course 
is  to  the  degree  of  A.  B. ;  whue  a  selected  course  of  2  years  leads  to  that  of 
is  also  a  preparatory  department. — (Circular  of  college,  1874-75.) 

Statietioe  of  utiivenitiies  and  cellegeB,  1876. 
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3le^  llbmriea.  b  See  Colambia  Inatitotion  for  Deaf  and  Damb,  Table  XIX. 

PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

THEOLOGY. 

leal  department  of  Howard  Vnivereiiy  admits  students  of  every  Christian 
1,  and  provides  a  complete  course  of  3  years.  Instruction  and  rent  of 
le.  Both  sexes  may  be  admitted  to  this,  as  to  all  other  departments  of 
y.— (Catalogue,  1874-^6.) 

mUnani  is  located  on  Meridian  Hill,  Washington,  and  is  under  the  direc- 
Lmerican  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society.  Its  purpose  is  to  assist  in  pro- 
lers  and  teachers  for  the  South,  and  at  the  same  time  to  prepare  the  way 
ion  work  which,  it  is  thought,  must  before  long  be  undertaken  for  the 
frica.  The  departments  of  study  are  normal,  academic,  and  theological.- 
L875  and  1876.) 

LAW. 

^iool  of  the  ColumMan  Univereitif  presents  a  course  of  study  coverinff  2  years, 
s  adapted  to  graduates  of  colleges  and  to  others  whose  mentM  powers 
1  sufficient  discipline.  All,  however,  who  desire,  are  admitted  to  the  reci- 
leoturee  of  the  school,  it  being  understood  that  their  graduation  will 
leir  success.    The  exercises  of  tne  school  are  held  after  usual  office  Jiours,,^  OoOqIc 
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which  enables  yoang  men  employed  in  €k>yernment  departments  to  avail  themaelYes 
of  the  facilities  of  the  school.— (Catalogue",  1875-^6.) 

The  law  department  of  Howard  University  provides  a  2  years'  oonrse  of  stndy,  which  is 
open  to  all  who  possess  the  reqaisite  qnalifioatioDS.  Stadents  to  be  admitted  most  be 
well  groanded  in  the  common  English  branches,  in  rhetoric  and  in  elementary  natural 
science.  These  requirements  wiu  be  increased  after  the  summer  term  of  1877,  uid 
will  then  embrace  algebra,  geometry,  Latin,  logic,  and  mental  science. — (Catalogoe  of 
university,  1874-*76.) 

The  law  eckool  of  Georgetown  Uninereity  provides  a  course  of  instruction  oovering  a 
period  of  2  years.  Its  plan  embraces  lectures,  examinations,  and  recitations,  with 
moot  court  proceedings.---(Catalogue,  1875-76.) 

National  VniverfU^f  Law  Department^  Washington,  examines  in  advance  those  who 
enter  as  candidates  for  the  degree  of  LL*  B.,  and  requires  that  candidates  for  the  degree 
of  D.  C.  L.  shall  have  received  the  former  one.  It  has  4  professors  and  a  full  l^al 
course. — (Statement  by  vice-chancellor.) 

MEDICINE. 

The  medical  department  of  the  Univereity  of  Georgetown  requires  of  candidates  for  grad> 
nation  that  they  shall  have  studied  medicine  not  less  than  3  yem,  including  2  fall 
courses  of  instruction  in  some  regular  medical  school,  the  last  of  which  shall  have  been 
in  this. — (Report  of  medical  department,  1876-77.) 

The  medical  department  of  Howard  University  provides  free  instmotion  fbr  all  who 
wish  to  study  medicine  and  are  qualified  to  do  so  by  good  moral  character,  proper  age, 
and  suitable  education.  Among  the  requisitions  for  graduation  are  3  years'  study  of 
medicine  with  some  regular  practitioner,  and  2  full  courses  of  lectures  ti  some  regular 
medical  college,  the  last  of  which  must  have  been  at  this.— (Prospectos  of  medicM  de- 
partment, 1876-77.) 

The  National  MetUodl  College  of  Columbian  Univtrsityf  ornmized  in  1825,  otE&rs  a  ooorta 
of  study  comprising  a  complete  course  of  lectures  on  the  7  essential  branches  of  medi- 
cal science,  viz:  anatomy,  physiology,  materia  medica,  chemistry,  surgery,  obstetriei, 
and  the  theory  and  practice  of  medicine.  Ample  opportunities  are  sSbraed  for  bed- 
side instruction.  For  graduation,  3  years'  study  of  medicine  is  required  onder  the 
direction  of  some  regular  practitioner,  including  two  courses  of  lectures.— (Catalogue 
of  coUege,  1876-77.) 

StatisOos  of  schools  for  professional  instruction,  1876. 
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SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

COLUMBIA  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

itntion,  situated  at  Kendall  Green,  near  Washington,  was  founded  in  1857. 
ent  of  it,  the  National  Deaf-Mate  College,  organized  in  1864,  has  been 
ier  Snperior  Instrnction.  Since  the  foundation  of  the  institution,  328  pupils 
red  instruction  here,  and  24  graduates  have  become  teachers  in  similar 
the  deaf  and  dumb.  In  the  primanr  department  the  branches  taught  are 
iting,  arithmetic,  grammar,  geography,  and  history.  The  number  ofpupils 
lotion  in  1875-76  was  100,  of  whom  85  were  males  and  15  females.— {Report 
iution,  1874-75,  and  special  return,  1875-76.) 

SCHOOL  OFFICIALS  IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA.. 

iOiTD  Wnsov,  n^MTintondffK  qf  whiU  sehocU  qf  WeuMnffUm  and  Cfeorgetmon  and  eounty 

ngton. 

iB  f.  T.  Cook,  mperintetident  qfoolortd  ickooU  (tf  Wath^ton  and  Oeorgetown,  Weuhington, 
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IDAHO. 

SUMMARY  OF  STATISTICS. 


1874-75.* 

1876-7at 

Incnea 

BCHOOL  POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANOB. 

Yontli  5  to  18  veara  of  fure ................ 

3,852 
2,093 

81 

$949 

11.985 

3,950 

3,688 

3,162 

2,777 
2,724 

77 

Attending  pablio  schools 

SCHOOL  DISTBICTS. 
Nnmber  of  school  districts ................ 

6 

INOOMB  AND  BXPENDITURB. 

Beceipis, 
From  Territorv - 

County  taxes 

$16,442 

646 

2,969 

16, 157 

$4,4 

District  taxes 

MiscellaDeons  ............  ............... 

Balance  on  band 

12,9 

Total 

23,734 

36.214 

12,4 

Expenditures. 
Teachers' salaries ......  . .. 

$15,973 

1,655 

850 

$14,376 

1,274 

940 

Buildings,  repairs,  and  ftirnitare .......... 

Rent,  fuel,  and  contingencies ............. 

$ 

Total 

18,478 

16,590 

*  Idaho  ftod  Shoshone  ConntleB  made  bo  report. 

t  Bear  Lake.  Altnras,  and  Idaho  Goonties  failed  to  report. 

(Report  for  1875  and  1876  of  Hon.  Joseph  Perrault,  superintendent  of  ] 
tion,  pp.  42,  43.) 


HISTORICAL  SKETCH  OF  THE  TERRITORIAL  SCHOOL  SI 

AUTHORITIES. 

Laws  of  Idaho,  ar.d  Reports  of  Territorial  Superintendents  from  1868. 

LEGISLATION  RE8PECTINO  SCHOOLS. 

The  Territory  of  Idaho  was  organized  by  act  of  Congress  approved  Mai 
orsanic  law  reserying  sections  16  and  36  in  every  surveyed  township 
schools,  with  a  title,  under  act  of  September  A,  1841,  to  500,000  acres  for  pi 
ments  on  becoming  a  State. 

The  first  territorial  school  law,  December  17, 1864,  established  a  school 
proceeds  of  the  school  lands,  with  any  money  appropriated  to  school  purp 
or  otherwise.  The  principal  of  this  was  to  be  irreducible  and  indivisible,  ai 
was  to  be  annually  divided  among  school  districts  on  the  basis  of  scho 
together  with  5  per  cent,  of  all  moneys  paid  into  couuty  treasuries  and  a 
from  breach  of  penal  laws.  For  supervision  and  management  of  schoo 
were  to  be  (1)  a  territorial  superintendeut  of  schools ;  (2)  a  territorial  b 
tion,  composed  of  the  territorial  superintendent,  auditor,  and  treasure 
superintendents ;  and  (4)  district  trustees ;  these  trustees  to  employ  tea 
fuel  for  the  school-house,  have  the  custody  of  the  same,  and,  with  the  cc 
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Bzamine  persons  proposing  to  teach  in  their  district — no  certificate  to  teach 
without  their  approvaL  They  were  also  to  visit  the  school  from  time  to 
that  it  shonld  conform  in  text  books  and  system  of  teaching  to  the  rules 
orial  board,  and  were  annually  to  provide  for  enumerating  the  children  of 
Teachers  were  to  keep  a  register  and  file  it  with  the  trustees,  and  from 
)port8  were  to  be  made  to  the  county  superintendents,  and  thence  to  the 
Dperintendent. 

id  school  law,  January  12, 1866,  provided  a  special  county  tax  for  schools 
ills  on  all  taxable  property,  in  place  of  the  5  per  cent,  above  referred  to, 
[weeds  of  the  school  fund  and  of  fines  as  before.  The  unclaimed  moneys  of 
eceased  persons  were  added  to  the  sources  of  the  permanent  school  fund, 
uinual  rand  1  per  cent,  of  the  proceeds  of  all  franchises.  The  territorial 
Qcation  was  made  to  consist  of  the  governor,  territorial  superintendent, 
ler,  who  had  come  into  the  place  of  toe  former  territorial  auditor.  Provi- 
iide  for  choosing  the  territorial  superintendent  at  the  general  election,  to 
or  2  years.  County  superintendents,  also  for  2  years,  were  again  provided 
nnty  boards  of  education,  to  be  composed  of  the  superintendent  and  two 
dialed  with  him,  for  the  examination  of  teachers.  Trubtees  of  districts,  5 
,  asain  appear,  but  with  the  above  curtailment  of  their  power  as  to  teachens 
pea  by  them.  Negsoes,  moiattoes,  Mongolians,  and  Indiaos  were  excluded 
ae&ta  of  the  publio  schoola. 

Fanuary  13, 1671,  a^ded  to  the  former  sources  of  the  school  land  10  per  cent, 
ys  paid  into  the  tseasory  of  the  Territory ;  allowed  the  oouoty  school  tax 
^  mills;  made  the  tcnitorial  controller  ex  officio  saperinteodent  of  public 
;  oontinued  the  ooufitv  saperintendents  and  distnot  traatees,  reducing, 
e  number  of  trosteea  n»in  5  to  2,  with  terms  of  2  years*  and  making  the 
rintendent  ex  officio  a  member  of  each  board  of  trustees  in  his  county.  The 
re  semi-annually  to  make  report  of  their  schools  to  the  county  superin- 
1  he  annually  to  the  territorial  superintendent. 

5y  1875,  another  law  changed  the  school  age  from  &-21  to  &-18 ;  made  the  min- 
y  tax  2  millSj  leaving  5  mOls  as  its  maximum :  continued  the  territorial  con- 
ritorial  supenntendent  of  public  instruction ;  left  the  county  superintendency, 
e  county  auditors  ex  officio  superintendents,  save  in  two  counties  where  the 
p;eB  were  to  act  as  such ;  dispensed  with  former  county  boards*  as  had  the 
;  and  made  the  nninber  of  district  trustees  3  instead  of  2,  with  one-year 
If  rth  the  duty  of  reporting  to  the  county  superintendent  annually  instead 
oally.  Up  to  the  date  covered  by  this  report,  no  other  school  law  had  been 
It  action  lor  the  improvement  of  some  points  in  this  one  was  recommended 
rintendent. 

BEPORTS  RSBPBCTINa  SCHOOLS. 

available  report  of  the  working  of  the  aohool  ^yatem,  that  lor  1967-'68,  gave 
r  of  school  districts  as  24,  of  school-houses  as  12,  of  schools  us  15,  school 
(age,  5-21,)  926;  attendance  in  schools,  345 ;  total  expenditure  for  schools, 

he  number  of  districts  had  increased  to  54,  the  school-houses  to  41,  the 
1,  the  school  population  (age,  still  5-21)  to  3,233,  the  attendance  to  2,196; 
ture  for  schools  to  (27,181. 

hree  counties  failing  to  report,  the  number  of  districts  is  given  as  77,  but 
of  schools  or  school-houses  is  reported.  The  school  popiuation  (the  age 
mlv  5-18)  appears  diminished  to  2,777,  but  the  attendance  has  gone  up  to 
rith  a  considerable  increase  in  the  receipts  for  schools,  the  expenditure  has 
dtotl^,590. 

8UPERI19TENDENGB. 

superintendents  has  been  received  from  the  Territory,  but,  from  the  reports 
»  succesHion  seems  to  have  been :  Daniel  Cram,  1866-72 ;  Joseph  Perruult, 

ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION. 

SCHOOL  REPORTS. 

larger  towns  and  more  densely  settled  localities  of  the  Territory  there  are 
ind  well  sustained  publio  schools.  Reportsof  county  superintendents  show  a 
^y  of  figures  which  by  no  means  represent  the  flourishing  condition  of  many 
DO  Territory  and  the  deep  interest  taken  in  education  by  the  people.  This 
reports  is  not  the  fault  of  the  county  superintendents,  but  that  of  the  sys- 
vhich  they  are  compelled  to  act.  The  law  makes  the  county  superintend- 
ficio  appendages  to  other  important  and  responsible  county  offices,  which 
incumbent  to  uis  place  of  business  and  to  a  routine  of  duties,  thus  render- 
"sonal  supervision  of  schools  impossible.    The  county  superintendent  can 
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ODly  collate  and  report  each  information  as  he  may  receive  from  reports  made  to  him 
by  the  trostees  of  the  different  school  districts  in  his  coanty.  The  law  gives  to  the  trus- 
tees of  the  varions  school  districts  the  entire  control  and  sopervision  of  schools  within 
their  respective  districts  as^re^^ards  the  qaalifications  of  teachers  and  all  local  matten 
pertaining  to  education.  There  is  generally  throughout  the  Territory  a  deep  interest 
felt  in  edncation,  and  laudable  efforts  are  made  to  maintain  ffood  schools ;  but  the 
importance  and  necessity  of  promptly  making  accurate  and  full  reports  do  not  seas 
to  be  so  fully  appreciated.  On  the  contrary,  in  this  matter  there  is  a  Ead  degree  of 
nej^gence  and  failure. 

The  remedy  must  come  from  an  increased  zeal  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  rightfully 
supposed  to  have  an  immediate  personal  interest  in  the  advancement  of  education,  and 
who  should  be  moved  by  a  just  pride  to  make  the  best  possible  truthful  showing  for 
the  local  communities  in  which  they  live.  It  must  be  the  work  of  the  school  trustees 
of  the  various  school  districts.— (Report  of  territorial  superintendent  for  I67b  and 
1876,  pp.  4,  5.) 

SCHOOL  FUND. 

The  sources  from  which  a  territorial  school  ftind  may  be  drawn  are  oontingent  and 
limited.  There  are  at  present  no  moneys  in  the  hands  of  the  territorial  treaaarer  cred- 
ited to  that  fund.  The  change  made  in  the  law  at  the  last  session  of  the  Imslature, 
reserving  to  each  countv  in  the  Territory  the  entire  benefit  and  control  of  aU  mooeyi 
raised  by  taxation  and  fines  within  the  county,  meets  with  the  i^probation  of  the  poo> 
pie ;  but  the  amount  of  money  thus  far  realized  from  these  sources  is  found  inadequate 
to  the  wants  of  schools.  The  superintendent,  therefore,  recommends  that  the  rate  ot 
taxation  for  school  purposes  be  made  5  to  10  mills  on  each  dollar  of  taxable  property, 
instead  of  the  2  to  5  mills  of  the  law  of  1875.— (Superintendent's  report  for  1875  and 
1876,  p.  5.) 

TEACHERS. 

The  want  of  a  sufficient  corps  of  competent  teachers  for  the  public  schools  is  sevrrdj 
felt  in  Idaho,  as  elsewhere  in  newly  settled  regions.  One  cause  of  this  lies  in  the  mia- 
taken  policy  of  letting  out  the  contract  for  teaching  school  to  the  lowest  bidder.  An- 
other cause  is  the  absence,  in  most  cases,  of  any  competent  and  responsible  authority  for 
the  examination  of  those  offering  to  teach.  The  present  law  authorizes  the  trustees  of 
the  school  districts  to  examine  and  employ  teachers.  The  first  person  who  oomes  aloog 
wanting  a  situation  who  can  gain  the  goodwill  of  the  trustees  and  of  the  oonfiding 
and  easily  satisfied  parents  and  guardians,  need  entertain  no  fears  from  any  trying 
ordeaJ  in  the  shape  of  an  examination,  more  especialljr  if  she  or  he  is  willing  to  eater 
upon  the  task  for  a  salary  so  small  as  to  defy  competition. 

The  superintendent  suggests  that  provision  be  made  in  the  law  for  a  board  of  exam- 
iners for  each  county,  and  that  they  be  required  to  meet  at  the  county  seat  at  stated 
times,  after  due  notice  given,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  teachers  and  granting  cer- 
tificates. A  higher  standard  of  exoellence  and  of  qualifications  required  for  tei^ben 
would  inspire  them  with  the  courage  and  ambition  to  meet  and  organise  teaeben* 
institutes,  where  all  would  be  benefited  by  an  interchange  of  ideas  and  a  compariton 
of  methods. — (Superintendent's  report  for  1875  and  1876,  pp.  7,  8.) 

LIST  OF  SCHOOL  OFFICIALS  IN  IDAHO. 


Hon.  Joseph  Pehsault,  nLperintcndent  f^fpubUe  inttrwHont  Bo^si  OUy. 

COUHTT  SUPBRINTBNDSliTS. 


Coanty. 


Saperintendent. 


Ada 

AltoruB  — 
Bear  Lake. 

Boi86 

Idaho 

Lembi 

Nes  Perots 

Oneida 

Owyhee.... 
Shoehone .. 


N.  M.  Hanthorn. 

S.  B.Dilley 

J.  C.  Rich 

T.S.Hart 

KF.MoniB 

JohnHogan 

Thomas  Hadson 

B.  F.White 

James  Lyman... 
Franklin  Cappe . 


Boit«  City. 
Bocky  Bar. 
Paris. 
Idaho  City. 
Idaho  City. 
Salmon  City. 
Lewieton. 
MaladeCi^. 
SflyerCity. 
Pierce  City. 
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INDIAN  TEBRITOBT. 

STATISTICAL   SUMMARY. 

SCHOOL  POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

ITontb?  to  21  years  of  age,  Cherokees 4,041 

YoathlOto  IB  years  of  age,  Creeks 716 

Yoath  6  to  20  years  of  age,  Chocta«78 2,300 

Tooth  6  to  18  years  of  age,  Cbickasaws,  (not  given.) 

YoQtb,  (legal  school  age  not  given,)  Seminoles 471 

Total  school  popnlation  in  4  nations  reporting 7,528 

Enrolment  during  the  year : 

Cherokees 2,800 

Creeks 616 

Choctaws 1,133 

ChicknsawB. 400 

ik:mlnoIes 157 

Total  enrolment 5,10(5 

Average  doily  attendance : 

Cherokees 1.500 

Creeks 448 

Choctaws • 745 

Cbickasaws • 350 

Seminoles 108 

Total  average  daily  attendance 3,151 

SCHOOLS,. 
School  rooms  used  for  study : 

Chemkees 83 

Creeks 28 

CboctawB 59 

Cbickasaws 13 

Seminoles • —  5 

Total  schoolrooms 188 

SCHOOL  TERM. 

Average  school  term  in  days: 

Cherokees 200 

Creeks,  (not  given.) 

Choctaws 168 

Cbickasaws —  213 

Seminoles 180 

General  average  of  4  nations  reporting 190^ 

TEACHERS  AND  THEIR  PAY. 

Namber  of  teachers : 

Cherokees,  (sex  not  specified) 93 

Creeks,  (men,  10;  women.  18) 28 

Choctaws,  (sex  not  roecined) 57 

Cbickasaws,  (men.  10;  women,  3) 13 

I  t^eminoles,  (men,  4 ;  1  woman) 5 

Total  number  of  teachers 196 

Salary  of  teachers : 

Cherokees $42  80 

Creeks 40  00 

CbocUws 26  00 

Cbickasaws 50  00 

.Seminoles 50  00 

General  average 41  94 
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mCOlCE  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

BeeeipU, 

Cberokees • 

Creeks • < 

Choctaws * 

ChickaeawB 

Seminoles .- ■ 

Total  receipts  for  all  Bohool  porpoees 

EaepmdUurea. 

Cberokees 

Creeks • 

Choctaws 

Chiokasaws 

Seminoles • 

Total  ezpoDditares  for  all  school  purposes 

PER  OAFTTA  EXPENDITURE  — 

On  school  population,  reported  by  — 

Cberokees 

Choctaws 

On  pnpils  enrolled,  reported  by — 

Cberokees 

Choctaws 

Chiokasaws 

On  average  attendance : 

Cberokees '.. 

Choctaws 

Cbiokasaws 

(From  returns  made  to  the  United  States  Borean  of  Education  for  II 
Marston,  Indian  agent.) 

GENERAL  EDUCATIONAL  CONDITION. 

SCHOOL  REVENUES. 

The  means  for  supi>ort  of  schools  among  these  nations  are  received  d 
est  on  permanent  funds  beld  for  them  by  the  United  States.  Only 
Cberokees  and  Seminoles,  rofjort  |3,Q(K)  sjid  $1,500,  respectively,  iron 
(Returns  to  Bureau  of  Education.) 

BOARDING  AND  HIGHER  SCHOOLS. 

Besides  7.5  common  schools  roported,  the  Cberokees  have,  for  the  b 
of  their  young  men  and  women.  2  commodious  and  weU.  mmished  s 
each  sex,  together  with  a  manual  labor  school  and  an  orphan  asylum, 
ings  are  of  excellent  arohiteoturo,  and  are  equipped  with  furniture  an< 
latest  and  best  manufacture.  The  cost  of  the  seminary  for  young  n 
that  for  young  women,  the  same;  that  for  orphans,  $70,000. 

The  Creeks  have,  with  98  public  day  schools,  2  manual  labor  scboolc 
see  Mission  School,  between  the  Arkansas  and  Yerdigris  Rivers,  with  i 
for  about  eighty  boarding  pupils  of  both  sexes ;  and  the  Asbury  Miss 
Eufaula,  witn  accommodations  for  the  same  number,  males  exclusively 
are  under  the  care  of  the  Presbyterian  and  Methodist  denominations. 
Female  Institute  is  a  Baptist  mission  school  of  considerable  note,  with 
Ferryman,  a  native  Creek,  as  prinoipaL  Appropriations  have  been  mi 
oil  for  2  other  missiiMi  schools,  whien  will  probably  be  soon  opened.  C 
be  for  the  freedmen  citioeDs  of  the  nation,  who  share  equally  with  < 
rights  and  privileges. 

Frovision  was  made,  too,  at  the  last  council  lor  the  support  of  IS  y 
obtaining  an  education  in  the  States.  They  are  now  pursuing  their  6 
ent  institutions. 

The  Choctaws  have  1  boarding  and  1  manual  labor  school,  besidei 
and  several  private  institutions  supported  bv  tuition  fees.  The  New 
a  boarding  school  for  girls,  near  Scullyvilie,  has  about  50  pupils,  for  v 
other  expenses  the  oouncil  annuallv  appropriates  $5,000,  wbue  tneMe^ 
Missions  pays  the  salary  of  the  teachers  and  such  other  expenses  as  tb< 
priated  by  the  oouncil  finis  to  meet. 

The  Chiokasaws,  in  addition  to  their  13  district  common  schools,  scati 
over  the  country,  have  established  an  academy  or  high  school  in  eac 

*  Includes  board,  Sec.,  in  high  and  orphan  schools. 

uiyiiizeu  uy  -vj  v^v.'pt  iv^ 
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natioD,  where  papils  may  pnrsne  studies  beyond  the  primary  branches, 
schools  are  let  out  by  contract  for  a  term  of  5  years,  the  contractors  fnmish- 
hers,  and  in  3  of  them  snpplyine  the  papils  with  evervthing  bat  clothing 
>f  $175  per  year :  in  the  other  douiing  and  all  are  famished  for  f^OO  a  year.* 
noles,  with  5  otner  schools,  have  1  academy  or  boarding  school,  under  the 
of  tiie  Presbyterian  board.~(Retams  to  Boreaa  of  Edacation,  and  report  of 
.  Marston.) 

ED  STATES  INDIAN  SERVICB  —  EDUCATIONAL  STATISTICS,  JXTLT,  1876. 

»ls  of  the  Cherokees,  Creeks,  Chickasaws,  Choctaws,  and  Seminoles  of  the 
itory  are  not  incladed  in  the  following  tabnlation,  which  comprises  those 
kined  by  the  United  States  Qovemment.    The  statement  is  famished  by 
r  Indian  Affairs, 
scholars  registered  — 
male,  2,315 ;  female,  1,703  ?  i  7*11 

Bed:  male,  375;  female,  341  J *»'*** 

en:  male,  61:  female,  61 122 

r  of  day  schools 76 

endance  — 

male,  788 ;  female,  607  >  i  aqa 

Bed:  male,  151;  female,  144  5 ^''^ 

en's  schools,  day 3 

)  attendance:  male,39;  female,  45 84 

*of  boarding  schools • 42 

male,  700 ;  female,  482  ?  t  oao 

eed:  male,  109; female, 72  5 ^''^ 

Lolars  attending  said  l>oaraing  schools 282 

)  attendance  at  day  schools 22 

)  attendance  at  boarding  schools • 39 

anding  who  can  read  and  write  Englieh  anderstandingly  — 

mlJe,  794 ;  female,  488  i  1  |*o|* 

aed : male,  180;  female,  174  ( ^'^"^ 

0  can  work  in  first  foar  rales  of  arithmetic  ^ 

male,  486 ;  female,  246  ?  ooo 

aed:  male,  97;  female,  91  { 

eachers  employed  in  schools  notander  contract — 

66 

74 

loal  salaries  paid  male  teachers |695 

nnal  salaries  paid  female  teachers 465 

ir  employ^  at  boarding  schools 19,480 

ichools  cuTied  on  by  contract 19 

of  same,  not  incladed  in  foregoing  figures 34,136.68 

SCHOOLS  MAINTAINED  BT  BELIQIOUS  DENOMINATIONS. 

same  authority  the  following  statistics  respecting  schools  maintained  by 
lominations  have  also  been  obtained  : 

a:  day  schools 5 

ite  attendance  at  same 215 

Episcopal:  day  schools 4 

kte  attendance  at  same 104 

ichools •••••» 3 

kte  attendance  at  same 64 

larding  school  on  Alleghany  reserration,  State  of  New  York. ..  1 

kte  attendance  at  same 89 

cholars  attending  schools  in  State  of  New  York  not  under  oon-  944 
«  of  the  United  States  QoYerament. 

LIST  OF  SCHOOL  OFFICIALS  IN  INDIAN  TERRITORY. 

aames  of  school  superintendents  among  the  five  nations  that  can  be  cer- 
are  the  following : 

JL  HoCusTAnr,  aupeHmimkdifU  9f  Oluteiaw  ptMU  ickadU,  Btd  Oak, 
JoBSt  Chupoo,  tvgiminttndent  tf  SmiUnoU  pvlbUe  $ehoolt. 
Joshua  Hiohtowib,  tupminttndent  vf  OMOoaMm  jni5K0  9AimH», 

«nof  thA  ChootawaadChiokMaw  NatiooaliaTeluidthiulkr  nopartioipatloiiin  the  Mhool 

tdUuu,  and  coDsequently  no  edooattomd  advantages  except  what  are  ftimiahed  them  by 

atea  Goyemment    There  are  at  present  5  sohools  sosudned  for  their  beneflt^  hat  al  ^^^  t 

>le  to  only  a  small  portion  of  them.  u,y,  ,zeu  uyLnOOglC 
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nber  12  of  that  year,  and  passed  ''An  act  establishing  a  common  school  sys- 
Tenitory,"  which  was  approved  February  7, 1865.  The  only  school  officers 
'  were  county  superintendents,  elected  for  three  years,  whose  duty  it  was 
»ir  counties  into  districts,  examine  teachers,  visit  the  schools,  recommend 
iniform  system  of  text  books,  make  out  annual  reports^  to  be  filed  in  their 
mbUshed*  in  some  newspaper  if  convenient,  to  apportion  the  school  fund, 
ders  for  the  same  on  the  county  treasurer  in  favor  of  the  clerks  of  the  dis- 

ict  officers  were  to  consist  of  three  directors,  one  chosen  each  year,  and  a 
'as  also  to  be  district  treasurer.  These  directors  were  authorized  to  assess 
he  residents  of  the  district  for  the  purpose  of  building  school-houses,  but 
'  an  effort  had  been  made  to  secure  the  amount  by  private  subscription. 
8  so  loosely  drawn  that  it  was  set  aside  as  insufficient  to  authorize  a  legal 
ily  fund  provided  by  law  for  payment  of  teachers  was  a  county  tax  of  one 
-tain  fines.  The  residue  was  to  be  made  up  b;^  rate  bills, 
ras  very  brief,  and  altogether  inadequate  for  its  professed  purpose.  The 
nty  superintendents  was  fixed  at  $100,  and  might  be  increased  to  |300 ;  but 
i  t'iOO  one-half  was  to  come  out  of  the  school  fund.  The  limits  of  school 
dd  at  from  4  to  21  years.    This  law  continued  in  force  down  to  1872. 

TERKrrOBIAL  8UPBRINTENDBNCY. 

le  office  of  territorial  superintendent  of  public  instruction  was  provided 
urate  bill,  and  we  find  the  names  of  Peter  Ronan  and  A.  M.  S.  Carpenter 
B  holding  the  office,  but  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  either  ever  qualified 
I  any  official  acts.  In  the  same  year,  1§66,  Rev.  Thomas  F.  Campbell  was 
id  qualified ;  he  discharged  the  duties  of  the  office  down  to  1869.  In  Novem- 
>  published  auwofficial  report,  the  only  one  that  has  come  to  our  knowledge 
first  biennial  report  of  the  present  superintendent,  published  in  1874.  Only 
kre  mentioned  as  having  reported  in  1868.  In  these  there  were  then  25 
stricts  and  1,359  children  of  school  age,  about  half  of  whom  are  reported 
tended  schooL  The  entire  school  fund  from  all  sources  for  that  year  is 
>ut  twelve  thousand  dollars. 

s  not  seem  to  have  been  any  acting  superintendent  after  the  departure  of 
11,  in  1869,  down  to  the  adoption  of  the  new  school  law,  to  be  mentioned 
^  S.  G.  Lathrop  was  appointed,  but  not  confirmed,  and  does  not  appear 
vely  discharged  any  of  tne  duties  of  the  office. 

SECOND  GENEBAL  SCHOOL  LAW. 

ichool  law,  adopted  as  above  stated,  was  approved  January  12,  1872.  It 
modelled  after  that  of  California,  with  portions  omitted  that  seemed  too 
I  for  smaller  and  more  scattered  communities,  and  too  expensive  for  the 
>urces  of  a  young  Territory. 

s  a  vast  improvement  on  the  earlier  one,  and  for  the  first  time  gave  some- 
complete  system,  recognizing  fully  the  duty  of  the  property  of  the  com- 
to  provide  for  the  education  of  all  without  resort  to  rate  biUs.  It  is  made 
the  county  courts  to  levy  a  county  tax  of  three  to  five  mills  upon  all  the 
the  county.  This  is  collected  as  are  other  county  taxes,  and  remains  In  the 
Bury.  It  is  apportioned  by  the  county  superintendent,  but  not,  as  under 
drawn  by  the  district  clerks  and  frequently  lost.  It  is  only  drawn  out  in 
teachers'  wa^s  on  orders  drawn  by  the  district  trustees^  countersigned  by 
rhe  several  districts  are  amply  empowered  to  levy  special  taxes  for  bnild- 
ouses  or  extending  their  school  term  after  the  public  money  is  exhausted, 
ot  must  keep  a  school  three  months  at  least  to  be  entitled  to  a  share  of  the 

y- 

m  of  supervision  and  accountability  is  well  provided  for ;  and  the  rapid 
he  schools,  not  only  in  number  but  in  excellence,  is  the  best  possible  com- 
the  wisdom  and  improved  character  of  the  law. 

RESULTS. 

nt  superintendent  was  appointed  almost  immediately  after  the  new  law 
feet,  nearly  five  years  ago.  His  first  biennial  report  was  made  in  Decem- 
which  date  there  were  91  organized  school  districts,  a  school  population  of 
n  average  attendance  of  50  per  cent.  The  school  revenue  had  increased 
I  to  |33,(XK),  and  the  value  of  school-houses  from  nothing  to  (21,192. 
a  later,  December,  1875,  when  the  second  biennial  report  was  rendered, 
ese  years  were  not  prosperous  for  tiie  Territory,  the  organized  districts  had 
96  and  the  school  population  to  3,837,  while  the  attendance  had  increased 
Although  the  school  revenue  had  fallen  off  about  twelve  hundred  dollars, 
f  school-houses  bad  doubled,  and  in  many  respects  the  character  of  the 
improved. 
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Another  year  has  since  elapsed,  darioff  whioh  sahetantial  profpress  hac 
tained,  although  the  general  interests  of  the  Territory  have  suffered  more 
preyions  Tear.  Helena  City  has  now  a  graded  school  that  will  compare  fai 
the  hest  m  any  eastern  State  or  city.  The  school  occapies  a  fine  brick  b 
nished  with  the  latest  improved  desks,  7  department  rooms  besides  an  asm 
a  ootpB  of  8  teachers,  and  an  average  daily  attendance  of  350  scholars, 
and  Virginia  City  are  doing  as  well  in  proportion,  and  other  places  ai 
behind. 

It  was  at  first  feared  that  the  people  wonld  not  accept  public  schools,  to 
by  a  tax  on  projperty,  withont  marmaring  and  dissatisfaction ;  but,  so  fa 
fears  being  realized,  there  has  been  evei^where  a  readiness  to  bear  even  ] 
dens  in  oroer  to  secnre  spreater  school  facilities. 

There  is  a  defect  in  uie  present  system  of  granting  teachers'  certificate 
superintendents  alone,  each  of  whom  is  a  law  unto  himself.  But  this  wiU 
remedied.  A  still  greater  defect  is  the  subdivieion  of  districts,  which  n 
reduction  of  the  sdiool  term  to  the  minimum  of  3  months.  Time  may 
also.  With  the  return  of  prosperity  and  the  completion  of  railroad 
facilitating  immigration  ana  the  development  d  our  natural  resources,  11 
diffic^t  to  raise  the  minimum  school  term  up  to  6  months. 

The  school  lands  promised  by  the  Government  lie  idle  still,  open  to  ws 
nothing  to  any  one.  If  only  some  revenue  could  be  derived  from  them  i 
of  our  greatest  weakness  and  necessity,  it  would  do  more  good  at  the  mos 
in  our  development  than  it  can  at  any  time  hereafter. 

ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION. 

FROGRBSS  OF  THE  SCHOOLS. 

Notwithstanding  a  reduction  of  the  number  of  the  voting  population  di 
years  past,  the  number  of  persons  of  school  a^^e  has  been  steadily  increasi 

The  number  of  school-houses  is  also  increasing,  and  the  character  and 
those  in  use  have  very  greatly  improved. 

The  percentage  of  attendance,  too,  improves,  and  although  the  numbei 
not  attending  any  school  seems  greater  than  it  has  been,  it  is  very  largelj 
those  who  have  not  reached,  or  have  already  passed,  the  usual  age  of  attei 
'XbiB  will  probably  conti&ue  to  be  the  case  as  louff  as  the  school  age  cove 
rauffe  as  m>m  4  to  21  years,  because  of  the  difficulty  of  sending  young  chl 
tant  schools  in  an  unsettled  region,  and  the  equal  mfficulty  of  Keeping  old 
profitable  work. 

There  has  been  a  large  reduction  in  the  number  of  pupils  attending  pri' 
This  occurred  mostly  in  Lewis  and  Clarke  County,  where  the  advantages  < 
schools  have  been  improved  and  inducements  to  attend  them  have  pro 
increased.— (Territorial  report,  1875-76,  p.  9.) 

I^ENOTH  OF  SCHOOL  TEKM. 

The  superintendent  urges  the  importance  of  increasing  the  length  of  the 
to  at  least  six  months.  He  says  it  is  as  important  to  have  the  term  long  < 
some  good  as  it  is  to  have  any  public  schools.  If  the  length  of  thp  term  w 
the  expenses  would  not  be  increased  one- third,  while  the  advantages  wo 
rupled.  One  principal  reason  why  teachers'  pay  is  so  high  here  is  that  t 
ment  is  so  brief  and  uncertain.  It  is  neceesaiy  that  thev  receive  enough 
employed  to  support  them  during  the  ^ear.  When  anything  like  steady 
can  be  offered,  tne  immediate  enect  will  be  to  reduce  the  monthly  rate  o 
to  the  amount  thus  saved  be  added  the  amounts  now  expended  in  sustaii 
schools  or  extending  terms  of  public  schools  by  private  subscription,  the 
found  equal  to  what  would  be  needed  to  make  up  the  6  months'  term.- 
report,  1875-76,  p.  10.) 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

PROPOSED  NORMAL  CLASSES. 

No  provisions  have  as  yet  been  made  in  the  Territory  for  securing  a  su 
petent  teachers.  The  payment  of  sufiOcient  wages  to  allure  them  m>m 
may  partially  suffice  for  a  time :  but  they  come  with  diverse  training  fro 
ties  where  different  systems  ana  standards  of  excellence  exist,  and  intro^ 
schools  of  the  Territory  the  same  diversities  of  discipline  and  instruction, 
intendent  suffgests  the  plan  of  forming  normal  classes  in  connection  with 
prindp|al  hi^schools,  and  says  that  in  Helena,  Deer  Lodse,  and  Vimnic 
Deginning  might  be  made  with  much  promise  of  success.->-(Territoriorrep< 
pp.  11, 12.) 
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SECONDARY  INSTEUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

lie  report;  for  1875-76  of  the  territorial  snperintendent,  p.  12,  it  appears 
I  are  pablic  high  sohools  in  Helena,  Deer  Lodge,  and  Virginia  City,  and  poesi- 
may  be  some  in  other  places;  but  no  statistios  respecting  any  of  them  are 

LIST  OF  SCHOOL  OFFICIALS  IN  MONTANA. 
Ion.  CoBKXUUB  Hedges,  territorial  mperintendeiU  qfpubUe  instruction,  Eclenct, 

COUNTT  SUFBBINTBlfnSKTS. 


knmty. 

Superintendent 

Pott-offioc 

a 

Williiim  A.  Carter 

Watson. 

JoMDhELHill 

Fort  Benton. 

Adduon  Smith 

Deer  Lodge  City. 
Boeoman  City. 
Jefferson  City. 
Helena. 

Qeorge  V,  Monroe  ....•■.....>................... 

Hen^Dildine.... - — 

;iarke 

LO.Donthlll 

WiJllam  Morris 

Virginia  City. 
Diamond  City. 
StevensvilleClty. 

B.W.  Finch 

l^illiiun  A.Hftll ,..,...„ 
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N£l¥  niEXlCO. 

GENERAL  EDUCATIONAL  CONDITION. 

LETTER  FROM   SECRETARY  RUCH. 

In  the  absence  of  any  report  of  education  in  New  Mexico  for  the  yeai 
following  for  the  previons  yoATf  QB^  in  the  report  of  this  Office  for  1875,  if 
it  ispreMded  by  certain  modifying  statements  for  1875-'76  famished  b; 
Ritohi  secretary  of  the  Territorv  and  ex  officio  superintendent  of  school 
Ritch  writes  under  date  of  March  28, 1877 : 

*'A  school  report  snch  as  I  have  given  heretofore  wonld  add  nothing  of 
est.  The  figures  for  Socorro  County,  not  given  for  1875,  have  been  givei 
and  show  17  Spanish  schools,  with  a  reported  attendance  of  8:M.  Teachei 
to  |40,  and  an  average  of  3  months'  schooling  in  primary  branches. 

**  Do&a  Afia,  not  fuJlv  reported  last  year,  has  3  private  English  schools,  wi 
and  150  pupils  attending;  term,  10  months;  10  public  schools — 9  Spanis 
average  attendance,  300 ;  teachers'  wages,  from  flO  to  ^0  per  montn;  ai 
schooung  in  prima^  branches. 

'*  In  Sui  Miguel  County,  as  reported  to  me  bv  a  former  member  of  the  i 
in  consequence  of  tibe  interference  of  priests,  tlie  pnbUc  schools  ceneraU 
discontinued.  The  absence  of  school  books,  especially  uniform  school  hoc 
potent  teachers  are  among  the  greatest  obstacles  to  anything  like  satisfat 

''An  additional  school-house  and  school  have  been  added  in  Santa  F^  Com 
schools  additional ;  English  attendance,  35. 

'<  There  were  8  schools  in  Colfax  County  in  1876,  against  7  in  1875,  the  stf 
former  ones  beine  about  the  same.  There  are  also,  I  understand,  3  schoo! 
say  2  Enelish  and  1  Spanish. 

''The  balance  of  the  counties  may  be  sot  down  as  without  material 
1875." 
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UTAH. 

SUMMARY  OP  STATISTICS. 


1874-75. 


1875-76. 


SCHOOL  POPULATION  XKD  ATTENDAKCB. 


ronth4  to  16  years  of  age 

Enrolled 

Iverage  attendance 

?npil8  in  private  elementary  schools . 
n  private  secondary  schools 


TEACHERS  AND  THEIB  PAT. 


Qg... 

ohinfl 


klen  teachini 
Vomen  teaching 
Lverage  salary  of  men. .. 
Lverage  salary  of  women . 


SCHOOLS. 


School  rooms  need  for  stndy 

Lverage  length  of  schools  in  days. 
iTalne  of  school  property 


INCOME  AND  EXPENDITU7U5. 

Receipts. 


territorial  tax. 

!iOcaltax 

)therBonrces.. 


Total. 


Expenditures, 

Jites,  bnildingSy  and  famitnre. 
Salaries  of  superintendents. . . . 
kJaries  of  teachers 


Total 

PER  CAPITA  EXPENDITURE  — 


)n  school  population  .. 

!)n  pnpils  enrolled 

>n  average  attendance. 


SCHOOL  FX7ND. 

Available  school  fond 


35,696 

19,278 

13,46^ 

2,950 

592 


220 

238 

♦47 

23 


296 

140 

$433,665 


115,000 
20,267 
95,533 


30,900 
19,886 
13,608 


215 

234 

$54 

26 


310 

143 

$453,515 


$20,000 
39,081 
70,717 


130,800 


129,798 


$49,569 

3,450 

130,800 


$39,081 

4,500 

85,717 


183,819 


129,298 


$5  15 

953 

13  69 


15,000 


$3  05 
4  73 
692 


20,000 


(Biennial  report  for  1874-75  of  Hon.  O.  H.  Hij 
iistrict  schoolsj  and  special  returns  to  the  Unif 
L875-76.) 


J,  territorial  superii 
tates  Bureau  of  £^ 


HISTORICAL  SKETCH  OF  THE  TEERTTORIAL  SCHOOL  SYS: 

AUTBORITIES. 


Sketch  by  Territorial  Superintendent  O.  H.  Slj 
LSZir^75;  Laws  of  Utah,  and  reports  to  the  United 
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UTAH.  459 

BEGINNINGS. 

e  Valley  was  settled  by  Brigbam  Tonog  witb  bis  first  band  of  pioneers  Jaly, 
rovisional  goYemment  was  organized  as  soon  as  tbe  main  body  of  tbe  Mor- 
e  were  estaolisbed  in  tbelr  new  homes,  and  a  territorial  one  was  granted  by 

States  September  9, 1850.  Febmary  28.  of  the  latter  year,  the  provisionid 
it  had  passed  an  act  to  incorporate  the  Uniyersity  of  Deseret,  which  act  was 
the  legislative  assembly  of  the  Territory  October  A,  1851.     At  the  first  meet- 

regents  of  the  nniversity,  March  13, 1850,  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
onnection  with  the  governor,  a  site  for  its  bnlldings  and  locations  for  pri- 
lls, implying  an  idea  that  the  nniversitv  was  as  heading  the  common  schools 
ith  some  authority  over  them.  A  further  implication  of  the  same  idea  was 
in  the  fact  that  in  November  following  its  incorporation  the  preparatory 
t  of  the  university  was  opened  under  the  title  of  the  ''parent  school."  The 
of  the  Territory  seems  to  have  sanctioned  this  conception  by  passing  an  act 
)ctober  4, 1851,  to  authorize  the  chancellor  and  board  of  reffents  to  appoint 
indent  of  primary  schools,  to  be  under  its  supervision  and  control.  Such 
indent  was  appointed,  but  reports  from  him  are  wanting. 
ir  11, 1854,  Governor  Brigham  Young  called  the  attention  of  the  legislature 
I  of  more  and  longer  district  schools  wherein  every  child  might  find  admit- 
ell  as  schools  of  higher  grade  in  <U1  the  principal  towns.  Following  this 
)mber  30,  what  appears  to  have  been  the  first  eeneral  school  law.  This  pro- 
he  division  of  the  counties  into  suitable  school  districts  under  the  direction 
nty  courts ;  for  the  election  in  each  district  of  3  school  trustees ;  for  boards 
)TS  in  counties,  to  be  appointed  by  the  county  courts;  and  for  a  territorial 
lent  of  common  schools,  to  be  appointed,  as  before,  by  the  chancellor  and 
the  university.  The  schools  were  to  be  sustained  by  district  taxes  levied 
stees,  at  such  rates  as  should  be  determined  on  by  the  district  meeting. 
>r  them  were  to  be  examined  by  the  county  boards,  and  these  boards,  from 
i  made  to  them,  were  to  make  annual  report  to  the  territorial  superintendent 
the  board  of  resents  of  the  number  and  condition  of  the  common  schools, 
ktions  of  a  school  system  for  the  Territory  were  thus  laid. 

MODIFICATIONS. 

ieve  was  an  act  to  consolidate  and  amend  the  school  law.  This  was  repealed 
,  1866,  by  another  that  continued  tbe  3  trustees  of  districts  and  distinctly 
ir  powers  and  duties ;  it  also  continued  the  county  boards  of  examiners  and 
ial  superintendent,  but  provided  for  the  election  of  this  last  officer  annually 
slature,  instead  of  his  appointment,  as  previously,  by  the  regents.  County 
lents,  to  be  elected  by  the  people  every  two  years,  were  added  to  the  other 
BTs.  The  sustenance  of  the  schools  by  a  district  tax  of  1  per  cent,  per  annum 
ed  for,  while  for  building  luid  repairing  school-houses  a  district  tax  of  fh>m 
of  1  per  cent,  to  3  per  cent,  was  allowed  on  the  consent  of  the  voters  of  the 
lertain  funds  due  from  corporations  are  referred  to  as  to  be  added  to  the 
Is,  but  it  is  not  specifically  said  what  corporations  or  what  amounts. 
Febrnajry  21, 1866,  defined  common  schools  to  be  such  as  were  or  should  be 
»y  the  direction  of  the  boards  of  trustees  in  the  respective  school  districts, 
Lne  supervision  of  said  trustees ;  but  forbade  such  a  construction  of  this  as 
)  any  portion  of  the  public  school  funds  to  any  private  or  other  school  not 
«)ntrol  and  direction  of  these  trustees. 

'  February  20, 1874,  required  from  county  superintendents  a  yearly  report 
ber  of  children  between  4  and  16  years  of  age  in  every  district  of  their  conn- 
om  the  territorial  superintendent  a  yearly  distribution  of  the  school  money 
iots  in  the  proportion  of  such  population  thus  reported  to  him.  Schools 
equired  to  be  kept  in  the  districts  at  least  3  months  in  each  year,  as  a  con- 
ceiving the  district's  share  of  the  moneys  thus  distributed,  which  amounted 
e  to  |15,000  annually  from  the  territorial  treasury.  This  appropriation  and 
HUB  precedent  to  an  enjoyment  of  its  benefits  are  said  to  have  produced  an 
Sect. 

18, 1876,  came  another  act  amendatory  and  in  place  of  all  preceding  ones, 
schools.  This  continued  the  various  school  offices,  but  provided  for  the 
the  territorial  superintendent  as  well  as  the  other  superintendents  by  the 
courts  being  still  left  to  appoint  the  oonnty  boi^ds  of  examination.  The 
territorial  superintendent  was  also  changed  to  superintendent  of  the  dis- 
8,  the  terms  common  schools  and  pubUo  schools  being  discarded.  For  the 
the  school  system  |25.000  annually,  instead  of  the  preceding  |15,000,  were 
be  distributed— 120,000  to  the  district  schools  and  |5>000  to  the  university, 
n  of  its  instructing  aiunually ,  free  of  charge  fi>r  tuition,  books,  and  apparatus, 
I  a  normal  department :  these  pupils  to  be  selected  by  the  territorial  super- 
rom  persons  nominatea  by  the  county  superintendents,  and  each  to  sign  an 
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ar  in  the  district  Bohools  in  retiHii  for  the  oi 
>.  The  proceeds  of  a  tax  on  railroads  were  also 
;he  benefit  of  schools. 

FRUITS  GATHERED. 

report  available  is  that  for  1869,  which  showi 
15,100  enrolled  oat  of  24,138  children  of  school  i 
z  44  per  cent,  of  the  school  population.  The  ex 
179,679.62,  of  which  $7,011.33  seems  to  have  c< 
$35,142.70  had  been  raised  for  bnilding  schoo 
tied  202;  the  schools,  251 ;  the  school  popnlatioo 
ra^e  attendance,  11,842 ;  the  expenditure  for  tea 
of  this  from  public  taxes,  |12,8d5.41 ;  the  sum 
1876,  as  the  preceding  summary  of  statistics 
with  an  enrolment  of  19,886  pupils,  and  an  av4 

0  children  of  school  age,  the  expenditure  on 
,217,  and  on  buildings  and  furniture  $39,081  — 
bad  year. 

ard|  but  with  only  preparatory  and  normal  stud 

SUPERINTENDENTS. 

ndents  appointed  by  the  chancellor  and  regeni 
1852-'56;  William  Willes,  1856-'62;  Robert  : 
[aw  of  that  vear,  he  was  chosen  again  by  the  lej 
ear  Mr.  O.  ti.  Riggs  was  chosen  by  the  legislati 
r  election  of  the  superintendent  by  the  people,  e 
end  term  in  1876. 

ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION. 

LACK  OF  REPORT. 

itorial  superintendent  are  prepared  for  the  me 
inial;  that  for  1874-75  is  the  latest  issued.  ( 
fore  ffiveu  aflfords  the  onlv  information  respect 

1  forl>efore  the  session  of  1878. 

PRIVATB  AND  CHURCH  SCHOOLS. 

appended  to  his  report  for  1874-75,  but  prepi 
that  **  there  are  many  private  and  select  school 
Territory.''  Of  the  mission  or  church  schools  h 
St.  Mary's  Seminary,  in  Salt  Lake  City.  The  I 
ry,  Sidt  Lake  City,  one  in  Ogden,  and  one  in 
iky  Mountain  Seminary,  Salt  Lake  City,  and  a  a 
K  Nephi,  and  Beaver.  The  Presbyterians  hav 
Salt  Lake  Citv,  the  Wasatch  Academy  at  Moc 
There  are  about  1,250-  pupils  in  these  13  a 
nber  attending  the  common  schools."  It  may  b 
classes  in  these  institutions  are  engaged  in  a  1 
n  reached  in  the  <'  district  schools." 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

AL  DEPARTMENT  IN  THE  UNIVERSITY. 

iction"  has  been  opened  in  connection  with  th 
of  giving  special  training  to  such  students  as 
ohools  of  this  Territory.  Representative  stud 
it  free  of  tuitioui  and  each  one^  on  entering,  wil 
n  the  school  superintendent  oi  the  county  from 
as  been  chosen  by  the  proper  authorities.  B 
Least  a  year  in  the  common  schools  of  the  con 
to  teach  thus  will  be  required  to  refund  to  the 
ition. 

rat,  students  must  have  some  knowledge  of  gra 
writing,  and  spelling.  The  coarse  of  instruct 
terms,  includes  orthographyi  arithmetic,  gramo 
[philosophy,  physiology,  geography,  civil  gover 
les  history,  and  theory  and  practice  of  teaching.- 
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SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 


ACADEMDES  AND  OTHER  SCHOOLS. 


lam  TouDg  Academy,  at  Provo^  a  branch  of  the  territorial  university,  was 
he  3d  of  January,  1876,  and  soon  secured  70  students.  No  subsequent  re- 
en  Teoeived  £rom  it.  The  university  itself  affords,  in  its  preparatory  and 
departments,  such  instruction  as  is  usually  giveh  in  academies  and  second- 
In  8  of  the  private  and  church  schools  before  spoken  of  as  having  second- 
^here  are  reported  for  1876  a  total  of  36  teachers  and  1,365  pupils,  of  whom 
tlassioal  courses,  35  in  modem  languages,  75  preparing  for  a  classical  course 
nd  89  for  a  scientific  course.  Drawing  is  taught  in  3  of  these  schools,  yocal 
nd  instrumental  in  3.  Two  report  chemical  laboratories,  and  the  same  num- 
>hical  apparatus,  while  6  have  libraries  of  100  to  600  volume8.~(Report  of 
lent  Riggs  and  returns  to  Bureau  of  Education.) 

Statistics  of  the  University  of  Deseret,  1876. 


iniveraity. 


Number  of 
BtadentB. 


Property,  income,  Sec 


II 


^1 

r 


a 
s 


I 


Deseret.. 


320 


all.  500 


12,856 


65.000 


553 


a  Apparatus. 

LIST  OF  SCHOOL  OFFICIALS  IN  UTAH. 

Ion.  O.  H.  RiGGS,  territorial  tvparintendmt  of  dittriet  sekools,  Salt  Lake  City. 
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W.  D.  Johnson" 
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Thomas  C.  Callister 

Fillmore. 

T.R.  G.Welch 

Morgan  City. 

No  oonntv  school  ortranization 

W.P.  Nebeker 

ItaJECtown. 
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Salt  Lake  City. 
MantiCity. 

W.T.R3d 

H.  P.  Miller 

Kiohfleld. 

C.T.Mills 

Coalville. 
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Ogden. 
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EEPORT  OP  THE  COMMISSIONER  OP  EDUCATI 


WASHINGTON  TEBBITOBY. 

•SUMMARY  OP  STATISTICS. 


SCHOOL  POPUULTION  AND  ATTKNDANCK. 


Toath  4  to  20  yean  of  age. 
Enrolled  in  scnools 


TEACHEBS. 


Men  teaohinff 

Women  teaonin^ 

Total  nomber  of  teaohers  , 
Average  salary 


SCHOOLS. 


Schoolrooms : 

Average  duration  of  school  in  days  . . 
Districts  in  which  schools  were  kept. 

mCOMB  AMD  EXPENDITURE. 

JSeceipU, 

Taxation 

Total 

Ex^^enditures* 


Salaries  of  saperintendents . 
Salaries  of  teachers 


Total. 


1874-75. 


8»350» 
6,G99 


220 


70 
219 


154,720 


54,720 


1875-76. 


11,000 
7,500 


120 
100 
220 
t38to$50 


210 
104 


$54,557 


54,557 


$800 
54,720 


55,520 


Inor< 


*  The  soliool  age  is  glTen  in  the  printed  report  for  1874-'75  as  4  to  S 

(Report  for  1874-75  of  Hon.  John  P.  Judson,  territorial  saperinten 
and  special  return  for  1875-76.) 

HISTORICAL  SKETCH  OP  THE  TERRITORIAL  SCHOOL  I 

AUTHORmES. 

Laws  of  Washington  Territory  fh>m  1854.  with  organic  act  of  Ma 
congressional  enactment  approved  Jnly  7, 1854. 

FIRST  GENERAL  SCHOOL  LAW. 

Washington,  previonsly  a  part  of  Oregon,  was  organized  as  a  sej 
under  an  act  of  Congress  approved  March  2, 1853,  wmch  made  the  re 
16th  and  36th  sections  in  every  surveyed  township  for  common  sohoole 

At  the  first  session  of  the  territorial  legislature,  April  12, 1854,  an  a 
common  school  system  for  the  Territory  was  matured  and  passcML  II 
public  schools  the  interest  of  the  fund  to  be  formed  from  sale  of  the- so! 
an  annual  tax  of  2  mills  on  the  dollar  of  all  taxable  property,  and  tbn 
fines  for  breach  of  penal  laws,  these  fhnds  to  be  distributed  annually  a: 

*A.  fixrther  got  of  July  7, 1854,  reserved  fbr  Washington,  as  well  as  Oregon,  two  tc 
36  seotions  each,  to  be  selected  in  legal  sabdivisions,  for  university  parposes.  nnd 
legislature.  i™~i 
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the  proportion  of  the  number  of  children  of  school  age  (then  4-21)  in  each, 
ort  of  common  sehoole  and  for  no  other  pupoee  whatever, 
rieion  of  theee  schools  there  were  to  he  oonntv  sapertnteiidents  dioeen  by 
irerj  3  years,  who  shonld  diyide  their  conntlee  into  school  districts,  examine 
tiie  schools  to  be  tanght  in  these,  visit  snch  schools  at  least  onoe  in  every 
)  reports  of  them  fh>m  the  district  officers,  and  make  an  abstract  of  these 
tling  in  their  offices  and  for  publication  in  some  newspaper  of  the  Temtory. 
klso  to  see  to  the  collection  of  the  connty  school  moneys  and  to  the  appor- 
theee  and  other  moneys  for  the  schools  among  the  districts  complying  witii 
08  of  the  law.  These  conditions  were :  (1)  That  they  should  have  oraan- 
^ing  3  district  directors  for  visitation  of  schools  and  general  care  of  scnool 
ith  a  district  clerk  for  keeping  of  records,  collection  and  care  of  school 
g  of  school  census,  and  report  of  this  to  the  county  snperintendent.  (2) 
lould  have  reported  the  school  popalation  annually  20  days  before  the  first 
November.  (3)  That  they  should  have  raised  by  tax,  or  otherwise,  an 
Ehl  to  their  share  of  the  county  apportionment  for  building  school-houses 
;ing  schools.  (4)  That  they  should  have  kept  a  school,  with  a  qualified 
at  least  a  three  months'  term.  The  districts  failing  to  meet  these  condi- 
Qot  only  to  have  their  school  money  for  the  year  withheld,  but  after  2 
d  were  to  lose  it  wholly  and  have  it  returned  to  the  ffcneral  county  fund  for 
among  complying  districts.  The  schools  sustained  by  these  public  funds 
the  first,  to  be  open  and  free  to  all  children  of  school  age  in  the  districts 
were  taught. 

SECOND  GENERAL  SCHOOL  LAW. 

29, 1871,  another  law  was  approved,  to  take  effect  January  1, 1872.  This 
[inual  tax  for  schools  to  4  mills  on  the  dollar ;  continued  the  school  officers 
ioned,  but  made  the  term  of  county  snperintondents  2  years  instead  of  3 ; 
'  the  choice  by  the  legislature*  of  a  temtorial  superintendent,  to  hold  office 
with  the  usual  duties  and  with  a  salary  of  $300 ;  gave  districts  power  to 
or  school  purposes  additional  to  the  4-mill  tax ;  exempted  weak  districts 
B  fh>m  the  operation  of  the  above  mentioned  conditions  of  the  old  law,  and 
"ents  and  guardians  to  send  to  school  for  at  least  three  months  in  each  year 
children  l^tween  the  ages  of  8  and  16  years  under  penalty  of  (100.  Seventy- 
school  were  made  a  quarter. 

THIRD  GENERAL  SCHOOL  LAW. 

»roved  November  14, 1873.  repealing  all  preceding  acts  in  relation  to  com- 
,  mode  only  the  changes  tollowing :  (1)  Made  the  previously  absolute  tax 
ue  "  not  more  than  4  mills."  (2)  Cut  down  the  school  quarter  from  72 
(3)  Bestricted  the  power  of  district  meetings  to  levy  a  district  tax.  "  for 
whatever  connected  with  and  for  tiie  benefit  of  schools  and  promotion  of 
i  the  district,"  to  "  a  tax  not  exceeding  10  mills  on  a  dollar  for  thepnrnoee 
md  repairing  school-houses  f  to  which,  however,  might  be  added,  as  beiore, 
or  district  clerk.  (4)  Eequired  voters  in  districto  to  be  texpay  ers,  as  well 
,  and  (5)  omitted  the  compulwry  feature  of  the  former  law. 

REPORTS  OF  SCHOOLS.- 

territorial  school  report,  covering  the  years  1871-72  and  1872-73,  gave  the 
immary  of  the  condition  of  the  school  system  in  the  latter  vear :  School 
8;  school-houses,  189 ;  schools,  196:  persons  of  school  age,  (4-21,)  9,949; 
hool,  5,92S ;  amount  paid  teachers,  t44,0()7.94.  Statistics  for  1875-76  indicate 
i,  219  school  rooms,  11,000  persons  of  school  age,  7,S>00  enrolled  in  schools, 
as  the  amount  paid  teachers. 

SUPERINTENDENTS. 

territorial  superintendento  since  the  passage  of  the  law  creating  the  office 
itev.  Nelson  Kounds,  D.  D.,  187S^^4,  and  Dr.  John  P.  Judson,  1^4-76.  A 
Dr.  Judson,  written  after  the  commencement  of  a  second  term,  indicated 
been  reelected  for  the  years  1876  and  1877,  as  he  was  still  in  the  discharge 
B  of  his  office. 

ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION. 

LETTER  FROM  THE  TERRITORIAL  SUPERINTENDENT. 

rom  Superintendent  Judson,  accompanying  his  special  return  of  statistics 

,  says: 

im  I  make  herewith  to  your  schedule  of  inquiries  is  very  imperfect,  owing 

provision  of  both  this  aod  the  following  law,  bat  an  article' fhnn  a  respected  correspond- 
reaa  in  the  Territory  in  January,  1876,  states  that  "by  special  act  of  Congress"  the  terri> 
~  nt  "is  now  appointed  by  the  governor  and  oonflrmed  by  the  coancil/' 
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ORICAL  SKETCH  OF  THE  TERRITORIAL  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

AUTHORITIES. 

ctof  July  25, 1868;  Laws  of  the  Territory  from  18CI) ;  Reports  of  Territorial 
ients. 

FIBST  SCHOOL  LAW. 

lie  act  for  establishing  the  Territory  of  Wyomiug,  approved  July  25,  1868, 
asaal,  the  16th  and  86th  sections  in  each  township  for  pnblio  schools.  The 
live  assembly  of  the  Territory  convened  at  Cheyenne  October  12, 1869.  An 
Eusembly,  approved  December  10  of  that  year,  provided  for  the  oreaniza- 
3l  districts  and  of  schools,  and  for  territorial,  coanty,  and  district  omcers  to 
^eee.  The  territorial  auditor  was  made  ex  officio  superintendent  of  public 
for  the  Territory,  with  general  supervision  of  all  the  district  schools,  and 
ty  of  seeing  that  the  school  system  should  be  as  early  as  practicable  put 
n  operation.  County  superintendents,  eligible  yearly,  were  charged  with 
ities  of  such  officers.  District  boards  were  to  consist  of  a  director,  clerk, 
sr  for  care  of  schools,  keeping  of  records,  custody  of  school  funds,  appoint- 
:her8,  and  annual  report  of  everything  relating  to  the  schools.  The  schools 
risited  by  the  county  superintendents  at  least  twice  in  each  term,  were  to 
isidents  in  the  district  5  to  21  years  old,  and  were  to  be  sustained  from  a 
of  not  more  than  2  mills  on  the  dollar,  from  the  interest  on  a  permanent 
formed,  and  from  the  proceeds  of  fines  and  forfeitures,  the  building  of 
es  being  provided  for  from  a  district  tax.  Separate  schools  for  colored  chil- 
be  provided  where  there  were  15  or  more  such  children  in  any  school  district, 
higher  grade  than  the  ordinarv  common  schools  were  also  authorized,  the 
tether  any  such  should  be  established  being  left  to  be  decided  by  the  con- 
on  of  the  county  superintendent  and  district  boards. 

SDBSEqUENT  LEGISLATION. 

December  14, 1871,  abolished  the  territorial  super! ntendency  and  required 
irintendents  to  report  annually  to  the  governor,  but  made  no  other  change. 
December  12, 1873,  amended  at  some  points  by  one  of  December  11, 1^75, 
>  territorial  superintendency,  giving  the  duties  of  the  office  to  the  territo- 
n ;  required  coanty  superintendents  to  report  to  him  by  the  first  Monday  iu 
each  year  an  abstract  of  the  reports  received  from  districts ;  continued  the 
rds,  consisting  of  a  director,  treasurer,  and  clerk,  assigning  them  terms  of  3 
Doember  to  be  changed  by  election  each  year ;  made  the  county  tax  for 
>lntely  2  mills  on  the  dollar,  instead  of  "  not  more  than  2  mills,"  and  allowed 
before,  to  tax  themselves  for  a  school-house  fund,  reserving  all  other  school 
a  teachers'  fund  to  be  applied  only  in  payment  of  the  wages  of  school  ' 
the  district.  No  distinction  in  sncb  payment  was  to  be  made  on  account  of 
of  persons  equally  qualified.  So  far  as  known  this  is  the  latest  general 
n  respect  to  schools.  The  main  features  of  the  former  law  are  retained  iu 
exceptions  above  noted. 

SUPERINTENDENTS. 

territorial  superintendents  thus  far  have  been  the  Hon.  J.  H.  Hayford,  who 
bl  auditgr  became  ex  officio  superintendent  of  public  instruction  under  the 
,  continuing  to  December,  1871,  and  Hon.  John  Slaughter,  who  as  territo- 
n  became  superintendent  under  the  law  of  1873. 

E 
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^UCATIONAIi  CONFENTIONS  AND  ASSOCIA 

NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCLITION. 

^tional  Educational  Association  met  in  Baltimore  Jaly  10, 1876^ 
ns  throuffh  the  11th  and  12th.  Although  the  attendance  was 
[leat  of  those  three  days  was  most  opjoressive,  the  meeting  wi 
and  importance.  The  ability  and  variety  of  the  papers  and  i 
[le  discomfort  of  the  circumstances,  while  the  presence  of  dis 
4lded  much  to  the  interest  of  the  occasion, 
oceedings  of  the  Oeneral  Association  opened  with  addresses  ol 
lency  Governor  John  Lee  Carroll  and  his  honor  F.  0.  LatTo1> 

The  president  of  the  association,  Principal  W.  IS*  Phelps,  of  th 
school,  Minnesota,  then  followed  with  his  inau^ral  addre 
I  and  papers  presented  before  the  general  association  were  as 

of  the  coming  century  on  the  American  common  schooV'  by  R 
i;field,  Mass. ;  **  The  country  school  problem,"  by  Profl  Ed  wan 
ty  of  Michigan ;  **  The  moral  element  in  primary  education,'' 
of  Virginia ;  **  Education  in  Brazil,"  by  Dr.  Da  Motta,  Centt 
)m  that  countrv ;  <' Education  in  Sweden,"  by  Dr.  Meyerberff, 
Tmal  schools  of  the  United  States :  Their  past,  present,  and 
Edwards,  of  Illinois ;  "  A  course  of  study  from  primary  school 
rtant  paper  read  by  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris,  of  St.  liOuis.  as  the  r 
^pointed  the  preceding  year;  '* Education  in  Japan,"  by  Dr.  Da 
rtment  of  education  in  that  country ;  "  Newspapers  in  Japan,' 
naka,  vice-minister  of  instruction  in  Japan ;  **  Education  in 
ration,"  by  Sellor  Doma,  minister  of  education  from  that  repub 
1  needs  of  the  South  educationally j"  by  Mr.  Alex.  Hogg,  of  Aul 

the  department  of  hijgher  instruction  the  following  papiers  and 
i,  or  at  least,  according  to  the  programme,  were  prepared  fo 
possibly  not  all  were  really  read  to  the  meeting :  ''A  notice  oi 
b  Carolina  College,"  by  Prof.  W.  J.  Rivers,  of  Vi^whington  ColL 
litical  economy  of  higher  and  technical  education,*'  by  Hon.  H. 
)rintendent  of  public  instruction  in  Kentucky :  ''  The  position 
»  in  higher  education,"  by  Prof.  Edward  S.  Joynes,  of  Vant 
'osition  of  modem  mathematical  theories  in  our  higher  course  of 
Wm.  M.  Thornton,  of  the  University  of  Virginia :  "  Phonetic  k 
t  of  Liverpool,  England ;  "  The  study  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  langG 
'  Dr.  J.  M.  Garnett.  of  St.  John's  College ;  and  '*  The  terms  Ae 
'*  by  Prof.  Henry  E.  Shepherd,  superintendent  of  public  school 
3partment  of  normal  schools  listened  to  the  following  addrese 
nial  thoughts  on  normal  schools,"  by  the  president  of  the  depai 
ooks,  of  Millersville,  Pa.;  '*  What  is  a  school?"  &c.,  by  Dr. « 
,  N.  Y. ;  "  What  may  schools  do  to  form  right  habits  of  thougl 
[>ils,"  by  Prof.  C.  A.  Morey,  Winona,  Minn. ;  **  Personal  and  a( 
,"  by  H.  B.  Bnckham,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ;  '*A  professional  course  oi 
>ol8,"  by  John  Ogden,  of  the  Ohio  Central  Normal  School,  wi 
of  Mr.  Ogden's  absence. 

\  were  presented  to  the  department  of  elementary  instructi< 
teristics  of  Frobel's  method,"  &c.,  by  Mrs.  John  Kxaus-BcBltC; 
thetics  of  education,"  by  Miss  Minnie  Swavze. 

the  industrial  department  were  presented  an  address  by  its  ] 
Dmpson,  of  Nebraska ;  ''The  industrial  education  of  women,"  I 
tte  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  California;  ''Instruc 
[>nnection  with  scientific  studies,"  by  Prof.  Manly  Miles,  of  the 
versity ;  ''  What  can  be  done  to  secure  a  larger  proportion  of 
ur  producing  and  manufikcturing  classes  f "  by  Prof.  Wm.  C.  '. 
irersity ;  **  What  are  the  legitimate  duties  of  an  agricultural 
M.  Pendleton,  of  the  University  of  Georgia ;  *'  Drawing  as  an 
ndustrial  education,"  by  C.  B.  Stetson,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  and 
»  in  scientific  education,  with  especial  reference  to  instrumen 
}  elements,"  by  S.  Edward  Warren,  formerly  of  the  Troy  Poly te< 
)  meeting  of  the  department  of  superintendence  a  resolution 
holding  an  international  educational  congress  in  Philadelphia  o 
It  was  also  resolved  to  hold  a  meeting  of  the  department  i 
rly  in  the  coming  winter. 
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Among  other  work  of  the  association  may  be  mentioned  the  adoption  of  resolationQ 
relating  to  the  United  States  Bareau  of  Education. 

The  Allowing  was  moved  by  Dr.  C.  K.  Nelson,  of  St.  John's  College,  AnnapoliSi  and 
its  necessity  argned  at  length  by  Rev.  Alex.  Shiras.  P.D..  of  Washington,  D.  C: 

^^Sesolvedy  That  a  committee  of  seven  members  or  the  National  Teachers'  Association 
be  appointed  by  the  president,  to  proceed  at  once  to  Washington,  and  to  nse  their  best 
endeavors  in  behalf  of  the  National  Bnrean  of  Education,  which  is  now  under  con- 
sideration by  committees  of  both  honses  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States." 

The  following  resolutions,  presented  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  resolu- 
tions, Hon.  £.  £.  White,  were  also  adopted : 

"Resolvedf  That  the  National  Bareau  of  Education,  established  by  Congress,  in 
response  to  the  petition  of  this  association,  has  more  than  met  the  expectation  of  the 
teachers  of  the  United  States. 

*^Be9olved,  That  the  publications  issued  by  the  Bureau  have  been  instrumental  in 
awakening  a  more  general  interest  in  the  subject  of  universal  education. 

"Seaolvedf  That  as  a  connecting  link  between  the  various  State  systems  of  public 
schools,  the  Bureau  is  elerting  an  influence  appreciated  and  acknowledged  throughout 
the  Union. 

**Be9olt}edy  That  no  other  department  of  the  General  Government  (considering  the 
small  amount  appropriated  for  its  support)  has  done  so  much  for  the  best  interests  of 
society. 

^^Swolved,  That  all  the  teachers  and  friends  of  education  in  the  United  States  should 
generously  aid  the  Commissioner  of  Education  by  promptly  responding  to  all  his  calls 
for  information,  and  by  disseminating  among  the  people  the  information  furnished  by 
the  Bureau  over  which  he  presides." 

A  resolution  offered  by  Migor  Rollins,  of  Missouri,  expressing  the  sentiment  of  the 
association  in  favor  of  appropriating  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  in  aid  of  educa- 
tion, was  also  adopted. — (Report  of  the  committee  on  publication,  1876.) 

INTEBNATIONAL  EDUCATIOKAL  CONFERENCE. 

This  meeting  was  held  July  17  and  18, 1876,  in  Philadelphia,  on  the  Centennial  grounds. 
After  the  opening  prayer  by  Dr.  Laws,  president  of  the  University  of  Missouri,  Hon. 
John  Eaton,  National  Commissioner  of  Education,  read  the  following  names  of  persons 
who  were  invited  to  act  as  officers  of  the  conference :  President :  Sir  RedmondBarry, 
of  Australia ;  vice-presidents :  Principal  William  F.  Phelps,  of  Winona,  Mich. ;  Hon.  J. 
P.  Wickenham,  of  Pennsylvania;  Dr.  Da  Motta,  Brazil ;  Dr.  J.  G.  Hodgins,  Ontario, 
Canada ;  Hon.  F,  Tanaka,  Japan ;  Sir  William  Thompson,  En^and :  Professor  Rou- 
leaux, Germany ;  Setior  G.  Videla  Dorna,  Argentine  Kepublic ;  Dr.  Mijgerka,  Austria ; 
Hon.  H.  R.  Hitchcock,  Hawaii :  Prof.  ]^.  Lavasseur,  France ;  Professor  (Seiger,  Switzer- 
land, and  Dr.  Meyerber^,  Sweden. 

Sir  Redmond  Barry  being  absent,  Professor  Phelps  presided.  Hon.  W.  T.  Harris,  of  St. 
Louis,  discussed  **  Courses  of  study,"  confining  his  remarks  to  the  report  he  had  read  at 
Baltimore  the  previous  week.  Dr.  Da  Motta  gave  a  detailed  description  of  the  course 
of  public  instruction  in  BraziL  The  subject  was  further  discussed  in  short  speeches  by 
Mr.  Hodgins,  Mr.  Meyerberg,  and  Dr.  J.  Hancock,  of  Ohio.  They  were  followed  by  Mr. 
Hitchcock  and  Dr.  David  Murray,  who  respectively  explained  the  school  systems  of 
Hawaii  and  Japan. 

The  evening  session  was  occupied  by  statements  from  the  representatives  of  differ- 
ent countries  as  to  the  preparation,  status,  salaries,  and  tenure  of  office  of  teachers. 
On  the  aecond  dav,  Mr.  Hodgins  described  the  normal  schools  of  Canada,  and  Sefior 
Dorna  desonbed  the  schools  of  his  country,  stating  that  the  national  colleges  of  Buenos 
Ayrea  do  not  train  teachers.  C.  J.  H5gman,  of  Finland,  said  that  there  are  three 
UOTmal  Bobools  in  that  country,  in  two  of  which  the  Swedish  language  is  taught.  His 
remarks,  which  were  made  in  Swedish^ere  translated  by  Dr.  Meyerborg.  Mr.  Wick- 
ersham  explained  why  teachers  in  the  United  States  are  not  provided  with  dwellings ; 
the  boards  of  education  are  disposed  to  change  teachers  often,  and  three-fourths  of 
the  teaohers  are  unmarried.  Dr.  Meyerberg  explained  the  school  system  of  Sweden, 
and  Dr.  David  Murray  gave  a  detailed  acoount  of  that  of  Japan,  stating  that  there  aro 
7  normal  aoho<^,  and  that  a  complete  system  of  schools  has  spread  within  4  years  over 
Japaoy  ao  that  now  they  number  30,060,  witU  2,000,000  of  pupils,  although  education 
is  not  vet  compulsory. 

At  the  afternoon  session.  Mr.  Hodgins  spoke  on  pedagogical  museums  or  cabinets. 
Dr.  Seelliorst,  director  of  tne  Nureniberg  Museum,  explained  in  detail  the  origin  and 
eharaoter  of  the  industrial  museums  of  (Germany,  br.  Migerka  explained  in  detail  the 
public  school  system  of  Austria.  He  said  the  only  lady  teachers  in  Austria,  even  in 
the  irirlir  schools,  are  the  teachers  of  needlework,  but  that  in  Qermany  many  are 
found,  some  of  them  having  control  of  the  lar^t  schools  in  Berlin. 


tion 


At  the  closing  session,  the  question  of  holding  an  International  congress  in  oonneo- 
on  with  the  proposed  World's  Fair  to  be  hem  in  Paris  in  1878  was  discussed,  and 
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the  IJDited  States  Commiasioner  of  Education  was  directed  to  open  corr 
the  subject  with  European  nations. — (Ohio  Edncational  Monthly,  Se 
pp.  293,  294.) 

AMERICAN  PHILOLOGICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  annnal  meeting  of  the  American  Philological  Association  was  hel< 
City,  July  20, 1876,  when,  notwithstanding  the  neat,  some  intereatiug  \i 
Prof.  Tracy  Peck,  of  Cornell,  showed  plaiuly  that  there  were  wide  uiflF 
nnnciation  among  the  Latins.  Prof.  W.  D.  Whitney  opposed  Max  MUlli 
philological"  theory  as  to  the  changes  in  the  words j^r,  oakf  and  beech. 

The  report  of  the  committee  appointed  at  the  session  of  the  previon 
sider  a  reformed  orthography  for  the  Eoglish  lauguage  was  presentee 
Whitney.  Among  other  propositions  and  recommendations  this  report 
following:  ^1)  The  true  aod  the  sole  office  of  alphabetical  writing 
and  intelligibly  to  represent  spoken  speech,  so  called  historical  orth( 
only  a  concession  to  the  weakness  of  prejudice.  (2)  The  ideal  of  an  al] 
every  sound  should  have  its  own  unvarying  sign  and  every  sign  its  o 
sound.  Further,  it  was  declared  that  the  first  step  toward  securing  a  i 
lish  spelling  is  to  break  down,  by  the  combined  influence  of  enlightene< 
of  practical  educators,  the  immense  and  stubborn  prejudice  which  reei 
lished  modes  of  spelling  almost  as  constituting  the  language,  and  as  h 
character  in  themselves  preferable  to  others. 

A  varied  and  interesting  discussion  followed  the  acceptance  of  the  r 
opened  by  Mr.  E.  Jones,  of  Liverpool,  who  recommended  that,  in  place  oj 
of  new  letters,  the  best  possible  use  should  be  made  of  the  alphabet  now  i 
8.  P.  Andrews  also  recommended  the  improvement  of  spelling  upon  tfa 
Roman  alphabet,  thus  avoiding  the  necessity  of  introducing  new  types. 

A  convention  of  educators  was  appointed,  to  be  held  at  Philadelphia, 
and  16,  to  consider  how  best  to  give  effect  to  the  above  resolutions. 

E.  Jones,  of  Liverpool,  England^  read  a  paper  on  the  spelling  reforn 
the  report,  was  discussed  by  Prolessors  Whitney,  Haldeman,  March,  V 
many  others.  The  conclusion  reached  was  that  reform  must  be  slow,  an 
the  public  schools  and  with  the  rising  generation.  The  next  paper,  on  ' 
as  a  means  to  an  end,"  was  by  Prof.  William  C.  Sawyer,  of  Appleton,  Wi« 
out  the  defects  of  our  alphabet,  and  said  that  it  is  a  disgrace  to  onr 
continue  our  patronage  of  it.  This  paper  was  followed  by  one  on  ^*  Pho 
by  James  W.  Shearer,  of  Liberty  Comer,  N.  J.  Dr.  J.  B.  Bittinaer,  of 
read  a  paper  on  ''What  Shakespeare  knew  of  horsemanship,"  and 
Brewer,  of  the  University  of  South  Carolina,  read  a  paper  on  section ' 
thenes'  "  De  Corona."  Hebrew  etymology  was  discussed  at  length  by  ] 
H.  Toy,  of  the  theological  seminary  at  Greenville,  S.  C,  and  Professoi 
some  remarks  upon  No.  328  of  the  Codex  Diplomaticus  Anglo-Saxonum. 
also  read  by  Dr.  J.  Hammond  Tumbull,  of  Hartford,  Conn..  Profeew 
Prof.  Milton  M.  Humphreys,  of  Lexington,  Va.— (New-England  Journal 
August  12, 1876,  p.  55 ;  School  Bulletin,  August,  1876,  p.  185 ;  Ohio  Educati 
September,  1876,  pp.  295-297.) 

ORTHOGRAPHIC  CONVENTION. 

The  convention  for  the  revision  of  English  orthography  met,  as  arr 
Philological  Association,  at  the  Adas  Hotel,  West  Philadelphia,  August  ] 

After  the  organization  of  the  convention,  and  pertinent  remarks  by  1 
Prof.  S.  S.  Haldeman,  an  able  and  valuable  address  was  delivered  by  Pro: 
of  Lafayette  College,  Pennsylvania,  in  which  the  history  of  alphabetic 
was  adverted  to,  also  the  confusion  therein  caused  by  the  Norman  conq 
need  of  some  conventional  phonic  system  argued.  A  very  interesting  ai 
discussion  followed,  in  which  the  principal  speakers  were  Mr.  E.  Jones 
W.  Duan,e,  of  Philadelphia;  President  Nelson,  of  Annapolis;  Profesc 
Philadelphia;  Rev.  Mr.  Robertson,  missionary  to  the  Creek  Indians;  an 
of  Hampton  Institute,  Virginia. 

The  resolutions  reciting  the  need  for  a  reform  in  spelling  passed  at  the 
ing  of  the  American  Philological  Association,  already  noticed,  were 
adopted. 

After  4  days  of  session  it  was  unanimously  agreed  that  the  time  has  c 
maneut  organization,  to  take  in  hand  the  actual  reform  of  English  spc 
stitution  and  set  of  by-laws  were  therefore  adopted,  officers  elected,  an 
appoint^.  The  New- England  Journal  of  Education  gives  the  full  te: 
stitution  of  the  new  association,  remarking  that  the  matter  promises  to 
educational  question  for  some  time. 

Prof.  Francis  A.  March,  LL.D.,  of  Lafayette  College,  Pennsylvania 
president  of  the  association.    The  vice-presidents  elected  were  Prof.  8. 
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rereity  of  PeDDsylvania;  £.  Jones,.  35  Newstead  Road,  Liverpool,  Englaud; 
Harris,  supehutendent  of  public  schools.  St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  Prof.  William  D. 
ale  CoUe^,  Connecticut;  Prof.  C.  K.  Nelson,  Annapolis,  Md. ;  and  Mrs. 
,  35  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 

\o  fee  for  joining  the  association,  and  the  annual  dues  arc  only  one  dollar, 
kdvance.  It  was  significant  of  the  interest  of  those  present  at  this  meeting 
»f  the  first  names  cSded  to  the  roll  were  accompanied  by  ten  dollar  notes. 
aJ  meetings  are  to  be  appointed  with  special  reference  to  the  convenience 
in  the  long  vacation,  at  points  of  interest,  and  special  inducements  are  to 
Y  the  hotels  and  railroads. — (New-England  Journal  of  Education,  August 
r9,  and  September  16,  p.  115.) 

AMERICAN  SOCIAL  SCIENCE  ASSOCIATION. 

ng  of  this  association,  held  at  Saratoga  in  September,  1876.  is  characterized 
's  Monthly  as  having  been  the  nearest  approach  to  wnat  is  called  in 
social  science  congress/'  that  has  ever  been  seen  in  the  United  States.  Pro- 
ngs, it  is  remarked,  have  generally  lacked  the  homogeneous,  coherent  char- 

the  experience  and  practice  of  20  years  have  stamped  upon  the  British 

of  this  nature.  Papers  have  been  read  and  debates  held  occasionally  in 
)  of  large  audiences  in  these  American  social  science  meetings,  but  there 

been  brought  together  such  a  company  of  trained  and  truly  scientific 
•B  as  met  at  Saratoga,  ready  to  discuss,  npon  the  instant,  and  often  in  a 
ay,  the  numerous  questions  coming  up  for  consideration.  At  Saratoga, 
professors  and  experts  of  social  science  met  each  other,  not  only  in  tne 
;  at  the  hotel  tables  and  in  their  hours  of  recreation,  so  that  many  topics 
mrely  and  amicably  debated,  with  mntuid  enlightenment.  The  result  was 
bur  days  spent  in  this  manner,  (during  which  more  than  40  addresses  and 

presented  and  more  than  100  persons  took  part  in  the  discussions,)  the 
parated  with  a  strong  feeling  of  satisfaction,  as  if  something  had  reallv 
plished  of  national  importance  and  concern,  and,  at  the  same  time,  with 
chose  who  participated  in  it.  This  was  particularly  true  in  reg[ard  to  the 
nd  lawyers  who  carried  on,  for  3  days,  the  most  searching  and  intelligent 
egal  education  and  admission  to  the  bar  ever  held  in  America.  Nearly  all 
nportant  law  schools,  except  that  of  Cambridge,  were  represented,  and 
ryers  from  New  York,  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  Baltimore,  Washing- 
ler  cities  spoke  on  varions  topics  of  great  importance.  The  papers  reiKl 
^ment  of  the  association  were  by  Chancellor  Hammond  of  Iowa,  Profes- 
of  New  York,  Professor  von  Holtzendorff  of  Munich,  Mr.  Mathile  of  Wash- 
ers. Lewis  L.  Delafield  and  Dorman  B.  Eaton  of  New  York,  and  Judge 
Cincinnati.  They  dealt  with  the  study  of  jurisprudence  and  political  sci- 
lion  to  the  bar,  election  of  Judges,  proper  organization  of  law  schools,  &^. 
le  addresses  delivered  before  the  other  departments  of  the  association,  are 
Mr.  David  A.  Wells's  opening  address  on  **  The  causes  and  remedies  of  our 
pression ; "  Qovemor  Tildeirs  short  address  to  the  conference  of  charities, 
the  proceedings  opened,  and  addresses  by  Dr.  Allen,  of  Massachusetts,  ana 
of  New  York,  on  insanity.  Papers  were  read  in  the  conference  of  charities 
neglected  children,  medical  charities  and  out  of  door  relief,  immigration 
sm,  and  hospital  buildings.  The  health  department,  which  was  in  session 
,  brought  forward  some  useful  papers  on  the  health  of  schools  and  debated 

Dr.  D.  F.  Lincoln,  of  Boston,  secretary  of  the  department  of  health  in  that 
re  one  of  the  principal  speakers. 

It  audiences  attend^  what  is  ctdled  the  "  general  session,"  in  which  papers 
f  connected  with  any  of  the  5  departments  of  the  association  were  brought 
kd,  and  debated.  Here,  therefore,  the  political  and  financial  papers,  and  one 
ally  relating  to  education,  were  consiaered.  There  were  4  chief  debates  in 
session  on  uio  following  subjects :  the  silver  question,  the  condition  of  the 
see  immiffration,  and  the  railroad  question.  These  debates  were  all  ex- 
nated  and  entertaining,  without  reaching  any  very  definite  conclusion,  nor 
sported  with  any  fulness ;  consequent^,  most  of  what  was  said  was  lost, 
ission  followed  the  paper  of  Mr.  D.  L.  Harris  on  municipal  extravagance,  a 
Mentation  of  the  debt  and  expenses  of  city  governments ;  also  those  on 
Q  industry  of  Fall  River,"  "  Life  insurance,"  "  Township  organizations," 
education,"  **The  civil  service,"  ^'American  currency,"  and  others.  On  the 
an  impromptu  debate  on  '*  Prison  discipline"  took  place,  apropos  of  a  reso- 
ti  anthorized  the  sending  of  delegates  to  the  International  Prison  Congress 
n,  in  August,  1877.  Captain  Harvey,  governor  of  the  Brixton  Prison,  in 
I  present  and  gave  an  account  of  the  prison  system  now  used  in  Engliuid, 
Dnsiderable  decrease  in  punished  crime  which  is  taking  place  there.  Xater 
day,  Mr.  Thomas  Balch,  of  Philadelphia,  gave  a  sketch  or  the  Credit  Fonder 
>  financial  institution  which  has  grown  up  there  within  forty  years,  and  has 
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proved  of  great  service  not  onlv  to  indiyidnal  borrowers  and  inyestors,  bi 
coantrr  in  times  of  financial  distress.  The  prevention  of  crime  l^  mo 
tionid  mstramentalitiee  was  zealously  disonssed  in  a  paper  by  Mr.  Georj 
Boston,  daring  one  of  the  evening  sessions,  and  the  intimate  oonnecti<m 
gration  and  crime  was  considerea  in  the  conference  of  charities. 

In  this  last  named  conference,  which  remained  in  session  but  3  days 
officially  represented — New  Tors,  Pennsylvania,  Massachnsetts,  Rhode  ] 
and  Wisconsin  —  while  Connecticnt,  New  Jersey,  and  one  or  two  other  g 
officially  represented.  The  proceedings  of  this  conference  were  more 
than  any  other  part  of  the  Saratoga  meeting,  and  they  were  to  be  pnblU 
by  the  secretary  of  the  conference,  Dr.  C.  S.  Hoyt. 

A  week  or  two  after  the  conference  of  charities  adjourned  a  local  con 
same  kind  met  at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  where  the  county  officials  of  that  S 
charge  of  the  public  poor  assembled  to  debate  questions  very  similar  t 
ered  at  Saratoga.  This  was  the  third  meeting  of  the  kind  held  durin 
others  having  been  convened  in  Biichigan  and  in  New  York.  Their  fri 
how  much  more  urgent  than  formerly  nave  become  the  questions  whi 
poor,  and  the  good  results  which  attend  such  conventions  are  overywhi 
The  care  of  the  poor  is  becoming  more  enlightened  and  systematic,  and 
learning  of  one  another  and  entering  into  cordial  relations  with  one  a 
mutual  good  understanding.— (Scribner's  Monthly  for  December,  1876,  p 

The  congress  above  reported  has  called  attcudtion  more  pointedly  tha 
ever  done  before  to  the  kind  of  service  which  such  an  organization  cax 
a  movable  university,  an  impromptu  parliament,  a  company  of  secular 
apostles  who  in  this  age  are  capable  of  preaching  and  teaching  much 
snould  make  haste  to  hear. 

NBW  ENGLAND  ASSOCIATION  OF  SCHOOL  SUPERINTENDENT 

A  semi-annual  meeting  of  this  association  was  held  at  Boston  Octobe 
another  at  the  same  place  on  May  26, 1876. 

The  attendance  at  the  meeting  in  October  was  greater  than  at  any  prei 
for  the  first  time,  a  lady  appeared  as  a  member.  Hon.  Warren  John 
discussed  *'  Elements  essential  to  a  public  school  system :''  Rev.  Daniel  Jj 
Island,  ^  The  ideal  teacher;"  A.  P.  Stone,  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  ** The  i 
in  teaching  geography."  Dr.  Sears  gave  an  interesting  account  of  hi 
South,  in  which  ne  made  the  remarkable  statement  that  the  proportion  ^ 
educated  is  greater  in  the  South  than  it  is  in  New  England — a  statemei 
rect,  if  the  white  population  only  be  taken  into  the  account. 

At  the  meeting  held  in  May,  1876,  about  30  superintendents  were  pn 
different  States  of  New  Enghuid.  A  paper  was  read  by  Francis  W.  Pari 
Mass.,  ffiving  a  histoi^  of  Jhrussian  schools.  The  next  was  by  Ephraim 
land.  Me.,  his  subject  bein^  the  extent  to  which  the  calamities  of  the  tii 
chargeable  to  our  prevailing  systems  of  education,  since,  as  the  writer 
educate  away  from  industry  and  habits  of  labor.  The  third  and  last  p 
by  A.  P.  Stone,  of  Springfield,  on  the  subject  of  teaching  geography  and  1 
to  be  used.— (National  Teacher,  November,  1875,  p.  472,  and  New«£ngh 
Education,  June  3,  1876,  pp.  270,  271.) 

ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  REPRESENTATIVES  OF  AMERICAN  MEDICAL  C 

A  convention  of  representatives  of  medical  colleges  of  the  United  Stat 
Philadelphia  June  2  and  3,  1876,  in  pursuance  of  a  call  issued  in  Ma 
year.  Representatives  of  23  different  colleges  were  present.  Among  ot 
business  transacted  the  following  resolutions  were  passed : 

In  respect  to  the  length  of  course  for  a  degree,  it  was — 

^^Besolvedf  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  convention  that  no  two  const 
lecture  tickets  shall  be  regarded  as  fulfilling  the  usual  prerequisites  of  i 
graduation  where  the  time  between  the  beginning  of  the  first  course  f 
the  second  is  less  than  15  months." 

The  question  of  the  advisability  of  adopting  a  graded  course  of  study  v 
following: 

"  Whereas  a  knowledge  of  the  elementary  branches  of  medicine  sho 
study  of  the  practical  branches, 

'*  Resolved,  That,  in  the  hope  of  inducing  students  to  prolong  and  sys 
studies,  this  convention  recommends  to  all  medical  colleges  to  offer  to  8tnd< 
of  3  courses  of  lectures,  after  a  plan  similar  to  the  following: 'Stnde 
attended  two  full  courses  of  lectures  on  anatomy,  chemistry,  materii 
physiology  may  be  examined  upon  any  of  these  subjects  at  the  end  o 
course.  During  their  third  course,  such  students  may  devote  themselves 
upon  the  theory  and  practice  of  medicine,  surgery,  obstetrics,  and  disea 
and  children,  upon  which  subjects  only  they  shall  be  examined  at  the  fina 
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for  the  degree  of  M.  D.,  their  standing;  however,  to  be  determined  by  the  results  of 
both  examinations.'' 

It  was  also  unanlmoosly  resolved  that  no  degree  in  medicine  shonld  be  conferred 
under  any  circamstances  except  after  an  examination  in  person  of  the  candidate  upon 
all  the  branches  of  medicine.— (Detroit  Review  of  Medicine,  Jtily,  1876,  pp.  500-504.) 

INTKRCOLLKGIATB  UTERARY  ASSOCIATION. 

This  association  owes  its  origin  to  a  suggestion  by  T.  W.  Hi^ginson,  in  one  of  the 
magazines,  that  the  establishment  of  intercollegiate  scholarships  would  be  a  great 
inducement  to  higher  education  in  this  country.  Popular  education,  he  argued,  has 
always  been  the  chief  object  of  praise  in  this  count^,  but  the  aniversal  desire  to 
make  mone^,  and,  in  &ct,  the  almost  universal  necessitv  of  so  doing,  have  prevented 
many  promising  young  men  from  entering  the  fields  of  higher  literary  enterprise.  It 
was  held  that  intercollegiate  scholarships,  founded  on  intercollegiate  examinations, 
would  not  only  serve  as  a  standard  of  measurement  between  colleges,  would  not  only 
instil  a  desire  for  distinction  in  science  and  letters  among  undergraiduates,  but  also 
wonld  induce  the  beet  students  in  the  colleges  to  devote  their  time  after  graduation  to 
those  departments  of  study  which  best  suit  their  tastes.  Colonel  Higginson's  sugges- 
tion met  with  general  approbation.  President  MoCosh,  Chancellor  Crosby,  and  others, 
approved  of  his  views,  and  while  the  matter  stood  in  this  inchoate  form  before  the 
college  pnblie  the  Intercollegiate  Literary  Association  was  founded.  Three  undergrad- 
uates at  Princeton  College  and  three  at  Williams  College  joined  their  names  to  a 
circolar  on  the  subject,  addressed  to  the  members  of  American  colleges,  calling  a 
convention  to  meet  at  Hartford.  About  a  dozen  institutions  responded.  The  ques- 
tion as  to  the  admission  of  young  women  into  the  contests  was  wisely  decided  at  the 
beginning  by  the  six  subscribers  to  the  circular,  they  sending  a  copy  of  the  invitation 
to  vassar  College. 

Colonel  Higginson  was  present  at  the  first  convention  and  guided  its  proceedings. 
It  was  determined  for  the  first  year  to  have  competitions  in  oratory  and  essays  only. 
The  object  was  to  make  the  contests  popular  from  the  beginning,  and  this  object  could 
not  have  been  attained  if  mathematics  or  the  dead  languages  had  first  been  intro- 
duced. The  idea,  also,  was  not  to  undertake  too  much,  but  by  gradual  advances  to 
Becare  a  permanent  organization.  It  was  deemed  best  for  the  first  few  years  to  offer 
such  prizes  as  might  be  within  the  power  of  the  association,  and  in  the  mean  time  to 
attempt  to  secure  a  permanent  fund.  The  first  contests  in  oratory  and  essays  proved 
to  be  a  great  success.  Many  persons  were  interested  in  the  undertaking.  Mrs.  Astor 
set  a  praiseworthy  example  by  a  generous  gift,  which  has  been  twice  renewed ;  while 
Mrs.  John  Taylor  Johnston  and  Mr.  Dwight  H.  Olmstead  gave  e<^ually  hearty  and  sub- 
stantial support  to  the  project.  For  the  second  year,  examinations  in  Greek  and  in 
mathematics  were  added,  and,  while  the  contests  in  speaking  and  composition  were 
again  most  succesbful,  the  additional  competitions  did  not  in  the  least  fall  behind  them 
in  this  respect. 

The  annual  contest  for  1876  took  place  in  January,  at  the  Academy  of  Mnsic,  New 
York.  The  first  prize  in  oratory  was  awarded  to  Julian  M.  Elliot,  of  Hamilton  Col- 
lege ;  the  second  to  D.  J.  Tompkins,  of  Cornell  University.  F.  £.  Heath,  of  Cornell 
University,  was  awarded  a  prize  for  an  essay  on  "  Dickens  and  Thackeray  compared.'' 
A  prize  for  the  best  essay  on  ^'Advantages  and  disadvantages  of  universal  suffrage  " 
was  divided  between  Nelson  S.  Spencer,  of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  and 
F.  A.  Hills,  of  the  Northwestern  University;  of  Illinois.  The  prize  of  $100,  offered  by 
Mr.  Gregoi^,  of  Marblehead,  Mass.,  for  the  beet  essay  on  ''Arbitration,''  was  awarded 
to  Wilbur  Lawrence,  of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

In  mathematics,  the  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Qeorge  S.  Palmer,  of  Cornell  Univer- 
sity, the  second  to  G.  B.  Halstead,  of  Princeton  College ;  and  honorable  mention  was 
maide  of  Thomas  Craig,  of  Lafayette  College. 

In  Greek,  the  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Miss  Julia  J.  Thomas,  of  Cornell  Universitv, 
the  second  to  Henry  Yeshte,  of  Rutgers  College ;  and  honorable  mention  was  mode 
of  H.  E.  Crosby,  of  the  ifti versity  of  the  City  ot  New  York.— (Schermerhom's  Monthly, 
Febniary,  1876,  and  New  York  Tribune.) 

NEW  ENGLAND  NORMAL  MUSIC.VL  INSTITUTE. 

The  third  annual  session  of  the  New  England  Normal  Musical  Institute  was  held  at 
East  Greenwich,  R.  I.,  during  July  and  August,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  £.  Tourjee, 
of  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  Boston.  The  success  of  the  Normal  in 
its  two  previous  years  drew  together  a  large  representation  from  no  less  than  10  differ- 
ent States  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  time  was  fully  occupied  with  lectures, 
concerts,  and  lessons,  and  enough  recreation  among  the  many  charming  places  of  Nar- 
ngansett  Bay  to  make  everything  delightful.— (New-England  Jonmiu  of  Education, 
October  7, 1876.) 
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AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  SCIENi 

The  twenty-fifth  meetins;  of  the  association  was  held  in  Baffalo,  N.  Y 
Wednesday,  Angost  23, 1876,  and  closing  on  the  afternoon  of  the  foUowi 
Several  peculiar  oircomstances  united  m  making  the  meeting  one  of  ni 
Among  them  may  be  mentioned  the  fact  that  the  president,  Hon.  Shei 
who  presided  at  the  twenty-fifth  meeting,  also  presided  at  the  oreanizat 
ciation  in  Philadelphia,  September  20, 1848.  The  Centennial  Exhibition  j 
was  also  the  means  of  securing  the  attendance  of  numerous  foreign  sava 
as  commissioners  from  various  countries,  who  were  most  cordially  welcoi 
ciation  both  by  its  officers  and  the  citizens  of  Buffalo. 

The  attendance  of  members  and  citizens  at  the  general  and  section 
larger  than  at  several  preceding  meetings.  Two  hundred  and  fifteen  i 
bers  and  foreign  guests  were  entered  on  the  register,  while  three  hnndr 
given  out  for  the  meeting. 

One  hundred  and  forty-seven  papers  were  entered  by  title.  Of  these 
considered  by  the  standing  committee  for  the  lack  of  abstracts  or  from 
withdrawn  by  their  authors;  fourteen  were  rejected  by  the  committee  a 
published  and  for  other  reasons.  Of  the  remainder,  thirty-one  were  ref< 
A,  eighteen  to  the  subsection  of  chemistry,  nine  to  the  subsection 
forty-six  to  section  B,  and  twenty  to  the  subsection  of  anthropology, 
condition  of  the  association  being  such  as  to  demand  strict  economy,  it  ^ 
by  the  standing  committee  to  limit  the  size  of  the  volume  of  Buffalo  p 

The  organization  of  the  permanent  subsection  of  anthropolo^  was 
and  popuLar  feature  of  t<he  meeting,  being  well  attended  and  maintaine 

A  permanent  subsection  of  microscopy  was  organized,  and  though  the 
it  held  were  in  great  part  devoted  to  perfecting  its  organization  for  fi 
yet  several  papers  were  read  and  a  general  interest  in  the  objects  of 
awakened. 

The  permanent  subsection  of  chemistry  continued  its  organization 
attendance  and  interest,  and  the  able  opening  address  of  its  chain 
retained  many  attendants  from  the  other  sections. 

The  entomological  club  of  the  association  held  several  meetings  dn 
the  first  being  on  the  afternoon  before  the  association  commenced.  Tb 
ally  increasing  in  favor  with  the  entomologists,  and  calls  many  persons 
estod  in  this  department  to  the  meetings  of  the  association.  The  bri 
once  a  year  of  persons  interested  in  the  many  departments  of  science  h 
one  of  the  primary  objects  of  the  association,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  tha 
associations  and  societies  of  kindred  objects  with  this  will  realize  the 
be  gained  by  having  one  of  their  meetings  held  in  connection  with  tl 
and  thus  allow  those  who  would  enjoy  meeting  their  colaborers  at  le 
the  opportunity  of  doing  so  at  the  least  expense  of  time,  and  in  conni 
liberal  arrangements  that  are  always  mode  in  behalf  of  tne  association 
of  the  place  of  meeting.— (Proceedings  of  the  association  for  1876,  pp. 
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THE  STUB¥  OF  ANOLO-SAXOIV. 


P.  A.  MARCH,  LL.D., 
Profeasor  of  (bo  English  Lanffnago  and  Comparatiye  Philology  in  Lafayetto  College,  ot  Existon,  Pa. 


It  is  straDge  that  there  shonld  have  been  no  more  study  of  Anglo-Saxon,  the  mother 
of  our  mother  tongue.  There  is  talk  enough  about  it.  From  the  way  our  oriators  and 
critics  dilate  npon  the  glories  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  tongue,  and  the  beauty  and  xK>wer  of 
an  Anglo-Saxon  style,  one  would  suppose  that  everybody  studies  it.  But  it  is  only 
within  the  last  ten  years  that  it  has  had  any  plaoe  in  our  common  American  oollege 
course.  Latin  and  Greek  were  thought  to  be  the  proper  languages  to  study,  and  there 
was  no  time  found  even  for  English.  The  course  has  now  been  widened,  and  there  are 
many  things  to  be  said  in  fayor  of  admitting  the  grandmother  tongue. 

THE  CHARACTER  OF  THE  LANGUAGE. 

Anglo-Saxon  is  to  bo  classed  with  inflected  lasguaffes  like  Latin  and  Greek,  rather 
than  with  analytic  languages  like  French  and  Engliui.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  sister  speech 
with  Latin  and  Greek,  ana  shares  with  them  the  general  constitution  and  family  traits 
of  the  Parent  Speech  of  the  Indo-European  languages.  The  noun  has  five  cases,  with 
four  declensions  growing  out  of  the  dinarent  stems ;  the  adjectiye  is  declined  in  three 
gaiders  and  two  numbers  like  the  Latin,  and  also  in  a  definite  and  an  indefinite  declen- 
sion like  the  German ;  the  personal  pronouns  have  three  numbers.  The  verb  has  six 
conjugatione.  The  syntax  is  that  of^a  hiehly  inflected  language.  Some  verbs  govern 
the  accusative  case,  others  the  genitive,  the  dative,  the  instrumental,  or  the  accusative 
and  dative,  or  accusative  and  genitive,  or  other  combination.  The  uses  of  the  modes 
and  tenses  are  nicely  distinguished ;  the  subjunctive  mode  has  its  set  of  roles  rivalling 
those  of  the  Latin  or  Greek  as  apparatus  for  mental  gymnastics.  The  order  of  the 
words  is  that  of  a  Germanic  inflected  language,  and  needs  to  be  changed  in  English. 
The  rhythm  of  the  poetry  is  measured  bv  accents  and  alliteration.  The  sounds  of  the 
letters  are  carefully  represented,  and  the  relation  between  them  and  the  sounds  of 
analogona  words  in  Latin  and  Greek  and  German  is  subject  to  definite  rules.  The 
Anglo-Saxons  had  popular  poeUy  before  their  conversion  to  Christianity.  Every  one 
learned  to  sing  their  ballads.  The  harp  passed  round  at  feasts  and  each  sang  in  turn. 
Host  of  what  would  have  been  their  orinnal  literature  was  lost  by  coming  under  ban 
of  the  chorch  and  the  contempt  of  the  Normans ;  but  we  still  have  one  heathen  poenii 
Beewolf,  and  a  number  of  Christian  poems  in  the  ballad  epic  style.  There  is  a  large 
body  of  prose,  but  most  of  it  is  translation  or  imitation  of  Latin  works,  and  its  interest 
is  therefore  mainly  philological.  There  are  many  charters  and  other  legal  documents 
of  mnch  interest. 

THE  USES  OF  THIS  STUDY. 

Langna^  are  studied  for  discipline,  as  a  key  to  their  books,  as  tools  for  further 
investigation,  and  as  models  or  other  aids  in  our  own  talking  and  writing. 

The  study  of  Anglo-Saxon  will  plainly  give  the  same  kind  of  disci plme  as  that  of 
Latin  and  Greek,  so  far  as  it  depends  on  their  being  inflected  languages,  and  on  their 
giving  an  introduction  to  a  new  world  of  thouffht. 

The  knowledge  of  Anglo-Saxon  is  also  valuaole  in  itself;  it  is  a  record  of  mind  in 
which  all  men  have  an  interest.  To  special  students  of  English  history  and  of  modem 
eiviliEation  it  mav  be  of  special  service  in  original  investigations.  In  the  old  charters 
and  recoirds  is  still  lockea  up  much  valuable  material  for  making  out  the  rise  of  the 
ESiglish  oonstitntion  and  the  growth  of  English  customs,  and  so  the  history  of  the 
Teutonic  races.  To  original  investigators  in  the  science  of  language  it  also  offers  a 
most  inviting  fleld,  and  much  aid  to  labor  in  other  fields. 

It  is  mainly,  however,  in  its  relation  to  our  modem  English  that  the  study  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  Is  important.  The  names  of  the  objects  which  we  speak  of  most  and  most 
warmly,  of  the  actions  and  thoughts  which  stir  the  blood,  the  words  and  idioms  around 
which  move  the  dearest  associations,  and  on  which  the  beauty  of  our  i)oetry  and  the 
power  of  eloquence,  wit,  and  humor  depend,  are  mainly  Anglo-Saxon.  The  power  to  * 
speak  well  springs  m>m  familiarity  with  choice  idioms  and  synonymes,  and  this  is  to  be 
attained  by  studying  them  in  connection  with  the  history  of  their  origin  and  meanings^ 
and  by  becoming  familiar  with  the  writings  in  which  they  are  used  with  simplicity. 

Almost  all  our  grammatical  forms  are  Anglo-Saxon.    The  difficulties  of  our  language, 
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whether  in  8x>ellivg,  in  the  irregular  formation  of  modes  and  tenses,  o 
genders,  or  in  the  peculiar  comhinations  of  syntax,  are  almost  all  to 
Anglo-Saxon,  and  most  of  them  are  there  easily  understood ;  they  an 
hecanse  they  are  relics  of  hahits  and  forms  which  have  passed  away.  J 
tense  of  takif  loved  of  Uwe;  took  is  a  contraction  of  a  reduplicated  perle 
of  an  aorist  compounded  with  did  (love-did).  Sheep,  deer,  stcine,  do  not  i 
$;  that  was  the  regular  way  with  all  such  neuters  in  Anglo-Saxon.  Me 
of  man;  the  change  of  a  to  0  is  a  matter  of  euphony  produced  hy  a  folk 
is  now  lost.  Methinka  I  eee  him  seems  strange,  but  in  Anglo-Saxon  we  1 
thinks  is  a  different  verb  from  the  common  English  think,  and  means  sect 
a  dative ;  methinka  means  it  aeems  to  me.  Be  it  bo — he  is  the  old  subjunc 
the  force  of  an  imperative  as  in  Latin,  and  having  t^  for  its  subject.  J 
ing—  a  is  the  old  preposition  on, 

MKTnODS  OF  STUDY. 

Lan^ages  are  studied  in  many  ways.  French  and  German  are  oft 
repeating  phrases,  so  as  to  learn  to  talk.  French  is  often  read  in  fn 
without  knowing  the  modes  and  tenses  or  other  grammatical  forms, 
strange  words  and  particles,  and  guessing  at  the  getieral  meaning  of 
very  much  as  many  of  us  read  English.  Latin  and  Greek  are  usually  n 
full V.  Students  are  expected  to  know  the  meanings  of  all  the  words,  ai 
modes^and  tenses,  cases,  and  the  like.  Tills  is  about  all  that  is  done  in  1 
But  the  best  teachers  attempt  more.  They  try  to  master  the  author  read 
on  the  particles  which  show  the  connections  of  thought,  the  modes  a 
synonyms,  so  as  fully  to  get  the  thought,  and  they  recreate  the  envin 
is  called  historical  and  esthetical  study. 

Then  there  is  philological  study.  In  a  few  of  the  best  colleges,  Latin 
read  with  a  careful  scrutiny  of  every  word  in  view  of  the  modem  scienc 
The  best  students  regularly  look  up  the  etymology  of  every  word,  ai 
questions  on  its  history  and  its  relations  to  kindred  words  in  other  ] 
phonetic  laws  which  govern  the  changes  of  form,  the  laws  of  thought 
the  changes  of  meaning,  historical  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  it,  and  si 
They  prepare  for  comparative  syntax,  to  s^ ve  the  forms  in  other  language) 
each  relation  of  thought,  and  their  history.  This  philological  study  i 
more  toward  the  past,  to  Greek  and  Sanskrit,  or  more  toward  the  mode 
to  English,  French,  and  German. 

Nobody  would  study  Anglo-Saxon  to  learn  to  speak  it.  The  off-hand  m 
ing  has,  however,  been  much  used.  President  Jefferson  thought  that 
were  written  in  a  rude  form  of  colloquial  English  disguised  by  bad  spel 
the  supposed  case  endings,  and  the  like,  were  figments,  **  aberrations,'' 
which  our  great  Anglo-Saxon  leader.  Dr.  Hickes,  nas  been  seduced  by  tot 
to  the  structure  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages.''  He  thought  tha 
used  to  the  bad  spelling  we  could  read  Anglo-Saxon  as  easily  as  Bumc 
wished  to  have  text  books  prepared  with  parallel  columns,  having  the  A 
one  and  the  words  respelt  into  their  modem  English  form  in  the  other,  vi 
notes  explaining  such  words  as  have  become  wholly  obsolete.  With  sue! 
he  thought  a  sufficient  acquaintance  with  the  language  might  be  very  e 
idly  maae.  Wherever  Anglo-Saxon  study  consists  in  putting  a  gospel  ii 
into  the  hands  of  beginners,  and  reading  it  through  in  a  few  lessons,  the 
be  not  unlike  Mr.  Jefferson's ;  and  it  is  true  that  a  good  deal  of  very  ii 
valuiftble  knowled£[e  of  the  language  may  be  caught  up  in  that  way  wii 
It  is,  however,  plainly  desirable,  if  time  can  be  spared,  to  use  a  more 
thorough  method ;  and  since  the  value  of  the  study  is  greatest^s  the  1 
grammar,  and  the  coloring  for  English  stvle,  it  would  seem  that  here  n 
other  languages  it  is  desirable  to  use  the  pliilological  method,  and  scrutii 
word  and  phrase  after  phrase  with  minute  attention,  so  that  the  relation 
modem  English  may  be  clearlv  understood.  This  thorough  philologi< 
implies,  for  the  full  understanding  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  itself,  a  comparie 
languages,  with  Latin  and  Greek  and  Sanskrit,  if  the  students  know  tl 
German,  as  its  nearest  of  kin,  if  without  the  means  of  studying  Gothic 
Parallel  paradigms  of  all  these,  and  other  languages,  may,  in  tact,  be  fc 
parative  grammar  of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  arranged  tor  easy  comparison  a 
examination  where  the  history  and  meaning  of  Anglo-Saxon  forms  are  d 

THE  TIME   FOR  THIS  STUDY. 

The  best  time  to  introduce  Anglo-Saxon  in  the  common  classical  conn 
to  be  after  studying  German,  near  the  end  of  the  hard  work  on  Latin  an<] 
is,  in  most  colleges,  during  the  Junior  year.  The  students  will  then  b 
grammarians  of  more  or  less  skill  in  Latin  and  Greek,  French  and  Ger 
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make  rapid  progress  in  Aoglo-SaxoD.  Four  recitations  a  week  for  a  single  term  will 
then  count  as  much  as  a  whole  Freshman  year.  It  may  be  well  introdnc^  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Btndy  of  an  English  classic,  Shakespeare,  for  example,  or  Chancer,  giving 
ont  a  lesson  in  both  for  the  same  half  day,  nnder  the  same  instmotor,  and  making  them 
matoally  aid  each  other.  The  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  yaluable  study  of  English 
is  tiie  ntal  facility  of  extemporizing  the  recitations.  The  Anglo-Saxon,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  hard  to  prepare,  and  needs  the  stimnlns  of  interesting  applications.  In  the 
earnest  struggle  for  life  now  going  on  among  the  thick  coming  studies  of  our  old  clas- 
sical courses,  Anglo-Saxon  can  hope  for  little  space. 

Where  there  are  scientific  courses,  so-called,  from  which  Greek,  or  even  Greek  and 
Latin,  are  dropt  to  make  way  for  modem  languages,  it  would  seem  possible  to  secure 
time  for  the  scientific  study  of  our  own  tongue.  And  then  it  might  be  thought  best 
to  be^n  at  the  beginning,  with  Anglo-Saxon,  and  come  down  in  the  actual  order  of 
historic  development,  through  the  various  stages  of  Old  English.  There  would  be  ob- 
vious advantages  in  this  method.  There  are  other  reasons  £>r  approaching  it  through 
the  German.  The  class  of  students  who  take  our  scientific  courses  do  so  in  large  part 
because  they  dislike  Greek  and  Latin,  and  do  not  see  the  use  of  studying  them.  They 
are  likely  to  dislike  Anglo-Saxon  at  first  for  similar  reasons.  The  study  is  hard  for 
them,  and  the  interest  to  a  great  extent  archseological.  The  thought  is  foreign,  the 
environment  strange.  German  is  easier,  is  modern,  has  ftll  sorts  of  uses  and  attrac- 
tions.  Bat  German  well  taught  is  an  introduction  to  Anglo-Saxon.  It  has  retained 
the  old  Teutonic  forms  much  better  than  English.  Anglo-Saxon  is  much  easier  to  a 
German  than  an  Englishman.  To  an  Englishman  who  has  learned  German  it  is  very 
easy,  and  the  philological  study  of  it,  which  was  so  difficult,  becomes  simple  and  delight- 
fuL  It  is  a  trulv  practical  as  well  as  scientific  procedure  to  have  Anglo-Saxon  taught 
by  a  professor  of  English  and  German  literature,  as  it  is  at  the  Washington  University 
at  St.  Louis.  It  is  good  to  have  some  of  it  read,  if  there  is  plenty  of  time,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  course ;  out  the  real  work  should  be  put  off,  as  in  the  classical  course,  till 
other  lan|^a^  have  been  studied. 

Our  universities  which  have  a  separate  school  of  English  language  and  literature,  or 
a  coarse  of  study  in  them  running  through  three  or  &ur  years,  will  naturally  aim  to 
give  thorough  philological  training  of  the  same  kind  and  extent  as  that  given  in  Latin 
<»  Greek. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

No  class  of  persons  need  to  know  Anglo-Saxon  so  much  as  teachers  of  English  gram- 
mar. Teachers  in  our  common  schools,  and  much  more  in  our  high  schools  and  acad- 
emies, might  use  it  with  every  lesson  in  grammar  or  language ;  and  they  are  always 
in  danger  of  being  asked  questions  they  cannot  answer  without  knowing  it.  Pupils 
will  ask  whether  John^s  hook  is  a  contraction  of  John  hi8  hook;  how  comes  goose  to  have 
See9e  for  its  plural,  and  gander  for  its  masculine ;  how  comes  lady  to  be  the  feminine  of 
krd;  what  does  tne  to  mean  when  you  say  toerr  ia  human  ;  should  we  say  the  9un  sets  or 
•ito;  should  we  parse  I  asked  him  a  question  by  supplying  to  before  him  ;  and  so  on  with- 
out end.  But  such  questions  cannot  be  answered  without  knowing  Anglo-Saxon.  In- 
renioos  teachers  reason  about  them  with  infinite  subtlety  and  no  end,  and  demonstrate 
DOW  they  must  be, — both  ways ;  when  a  single  look  at  an  Anglo-Saxon  sentence  settles 
the  matter.  No  teacher  can  safely  decide  such  questions  without  knowing  the  old 
forms.  No  normal  school  ought  to  send  out  graduates  from  its  grammar  department 
wholly  ignorant  of  Anglo-Saxon.  A  lesson  a  day  during  the  last  school  term,  skUfblly 
directed  to  the  examples  in  which  this  knowledge  is  oftenest  called  for,  would  perhaps 
answer  the  most  pressing  needs  of  the  common  sohooL  A  really  good  high  school 
teacher  ought  to  have  had  much  more  study. 

ANGLO-SAXON  IN  AMERICA. 

The  history  of  this  study  in  America  has  a  little  of  the  centennial  interest.  There 
was  a  revival  of  etymological  study  of  English  about  a  hundred  years  ago,  when  Dr. 
Johnson  published  his  dictionary.  He  knew  nothing  of  Anglo-Saxon,  and  his  critics 
showed  ap  his  ignorance  very  fully.  Home  Tooke^  among  others,  was  attracted  to  that 
field  of  study,  and  having  original  linguistic  genius,  and  plenty  of  leisure  in  prison, 
prepared  The  Diversions  o/Puney,  a  book  that  proved  an  epoch-making  work  m  this 
Kind  of  study.  He  was  a  fierce  opponent  of  the  ministry  who  were  making  war  in 
America,  and  had  been  imprisoned  for  saying  that  Americans  were  "  murdered"  by  the 
king's  troops  at  Lexington.  He  was  regard^  in  this  country  as  a  martyr  in  the  cause 
of  our  liberties,  and  his  book  was  at  once  reprinted  here,  and  read  eveiywhere  with 
peculiar  interest.  It  bore  fruit  a  hundredfold  in  the  minds  of  Noah  Webster  and 
Thomas  Jefferson.  Jefferson  sent  to  Europe  for  the  old  folios  in  which  the  knowl* 
edge  of  Anglo-Saxon  was  then  buried,  and  read  them,  as  he  had  time.  He  became 
strongly  impressed  with  the  thought  that  the  language  ought  to  be  studied  in  our 
schools,  ana  when  he  organized  the  University  of  Virginia  he  made  it  the  duty  of 
the  professor  of  modem  languages  to  give  instruction  in  Anglo-Saxon.    It  has  accord- 
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;ly  been  one  of  the  regnlar  studies  there  since  1825.  Prof.  Greorge 
1  D.y  gave  the  first  course  of  lectures,  and  continued  them  till  1840. 
aitsir,  Ph.  D.,  gave  them  from  1841  to  1844.  Prof.  M.  Scheie  De 
I.D.,  has  since  nlled  this  chair.  During  the  earlier  period,  the  lee 
en,  in  pursuance  of  what  was  understood  to  be  Mr.  Jefferson's  pi 
ans  of  imparting  a  knowledge  of  English ;  but  Prof.  Scheie  De  Vere 
-es  on  the  science  of  language  and  the  history  of  the  changes  from  A 
glish,  and  has  used  his^*  Studies  in  English  "  as  a  text  book.  Stud 
[dies  at  this  university.  Four  hundred  and  ninety-eight  (498)  studen 
)  classes  since  1845,  and  the  number  who  have  taken  Anglo-Saxon  t 
nputed  to  be  over  600.  Many  of  these  have  become  teachers,  seven 
sors  in  southern  colleges  and  universities,  and  they  have  exerted  a  c 
ence  in  favor  of  this  study.  Among  them  may  be  mentioned  Prof. 
10  has  championed  the  study  with  great  success  in  the  University 
'.  Jefferson's  plans  for  his  university  attracted  great  attention  thro 
mtry,  and  it  was  very  likely  on  their  suggestion  that  the  foundei 
liege,  which  was  chartered  in  1826,  made  the  study  of  Anglo-Saxo 
>mineot  in  their  proposed  curriculum. 

^f  oah  Webster's  Dictionary  was  the  most  notable  product  of  his  Angle 
is  not  known  that  he  made  any  earnest  effort  to  introduce  the  langui 
;e  at  Amherst,  which  he  helped  to  found,  but  his  influence  was  lelt 
sasional  addresses  to  the  students  and  the  teaching  of  his  son-in 
wler  (1838-1843),  who  was  preparing  books  on  the  history  of  the  Eu 
d  lectured  on  such  topics  to  his  classes.  The  attention  of  some  of  i 
en  teachers  of  Anglo-Saxon  elsewhere  was  there  first  drawn  to  it. 
[n  1850,  Prof.  John  S.  Hart,  LL.  D.,  introduced  the  study  of  Ar 
d  Philadelphia  High  School.  The  course  ran  through  the  second,  tl 
ars  of  study,  with  five  hours  a  week  in  the  first  two  years,  and  four 
ar.  They  read  the  Oospels  and  Klipstein's  Analecta.  Professor  Har 
lectures  on  the  history  of  the  English  language  and  English  literati 
idents  were  engaged  in  the  study  each  year.  The  course  was  drop] 
nsequence  of  the  pressure  of  other  studies  and  the  prejudice  excited  f 
Not  far  from  the  same  date  (1851),  this  study  was  introduced  into  £ 
the  University  at  Cambridge,  where  it  has  been  continued  ever  sine 
e  instruction  given  by  Prof.  F.  J.  Child,  Ph.  D.,  whose  title  is  Profee 
id  Oratory.  At  first,  all  theSophomore  class  had  lessons  in  the  elen 
aeon.  Now  it  is  elective  for  students  of  the  three  higher  classes,  an 
ro  years.  There  are  two  recitations  a  week  the  first  year  and  three  tl 
du  to  twenty  are  a  good  class  for  the  first  year,  when  they  read  March 
cond  year,  when  the  text  books  are  Ctorman,  He^e^s  Beowulf  and  MUtm 
radhnrohen,  five  or  six  would  be  a  eood  class,  and  it  is  apt  to  fail  alto 
In  1858,  a  professorship  of  the  English  language  and  comparative  phi 
ed  at  Lafayette  College.  This  was  the  formal  establishment  of  a 
bich  had  been  two  years  carried  on  in  the  colle&^e,  and  was  supposed 
ithoritative  recognition  of  the  English  and  Anglo-Saxon  as  a  separat 
Lilological  study  coordinate  with  Greek  and  Latin,  and  the  central 
krative  study.  At  Lafayette,  four  recitations  a  week  in  Anglo-Saxon 
Bt  terms  of  Junior  year  are  taken  by  the  whole  claw,  and  two  rocitath 
e  optional  for  one  term.  It  is  also  used  continually  in  the  philologi^ 
ter  English  authors.  Post  graduate  studies  aro  also  carried  on  as  far 
isb.  Text  books  have  been  published  by  which  it  is  thought  possibl 
on  of  this  lauffuaffe  as  thorough  study  as  our  college  text  books  enabJ 
Eitin  and  GrecK.  Many  teachers  and  several  professors  of  thi^study 
I  Lafayette,  and  its  course  and  text  books  have  attracted  attention  in 
G.  Barnes,  of  Iowa  College,  and  Prof.  R.  H.  Carothers,  of  Westminsi 
ded  in  the  proparation  of  text  books. 

In  1868,  Prof.  H.  Corson,  LL.  D.,  began  this  study  at  St.  John's  Colleg 
x>fessor  of  rhetoric  and  English  literature,  and  in  1871  he  accepted  a 
ixon  and  English  in  Cornell  University.  The  study  has  been  contini 
ollege  with  earnestness  and  efficiency  by  Prof.  J.  M.  Gamett.  Profee 
ler  published  a  valuable  '*  Handbook  of  Anglo-Saxon  and  Early 
ntin^  the  language  and  literature  from  Alfred  to  the  end  of  the  foui 
ith  glossary,  grammar,  and  other  apparatus.  Students  in  the  School 
ornell  aro  required,  and  others  may  elect,  to  devote  to  the  study  of  A 
\x\j  English  four  recitations  a  week  during  two  terms  of  the  Frei 
tree  a  week  during  two  terms  of  the  Sophomore  year.  They  read 
I'ofessor  Corson's  handbook.  The  present  class  (1875)  numbers  thi 
bom  three  elect  the  study  fh)m  other  schools,  and  ten  (10)  are  " 
The  lady  students,"  Professor  Corson  say  s,  "do  the  best." 
Other  handbooks  for  beginners  have  been  published  by  Professor  IS 
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bum  College,  and  Professor  Carpenter  of  the  University  of  Wisconsini  and  the  interest 
io  the  study  has  been  greatly  increased  within  the  last  five  years. 

The  answers  to  a  circular  of  inqairy  issued  by  the  Borean  of  Edncation  to  our  prin- 
cipal colleges  show  that  twenty  •three  of  them  study  Anglo-Saxon,  readine  more  or  less 
of  it.  The  study  at  Tale  is  in  the  Sheffield  School  and  in  one  of  its  post  graduate  courses. 
Eight  more  claun  to  study  it  incidentally  in  their  course  of  English  literature.  Almost 
all  of  them,  except  those  before  named,  have  begun  it  within  the  last  four  years;  sev- 
eral have  offered  it  this  year  for  the  first  time.  Haverford  dates  back  to  1867.  Of 
tiuMe  who  do  not  study  it,  nine  couple  the  statement  of  that  fact  with  some  expression 
of  resret  or  anticipation.  Tho  answer  from  the  University  of  Michigan  is :  ''  Sorry  to 
say  Suit  the  study  is  not  pursued  at  all";  so  from  Dartmouth.  From  Princeton  we 
leam  that  it  mav  be  introduced  hereafter ;  so  from  the  Central  University  at  Richmond, 
Kffiitncky,  and  Yanderbilt  University,  which  is  recently  opened.  The  Chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Gtoor^  says  that  "  the  study  is  more  important  than  that  of  any  modern 
language.''  Only  sixteen  of  those  returning  answers  are  content  with  simply  stating 
ihaX  they  do  not  study  Anglo-Saxon. 

A  CALL  FOR  ANGLO-SAXON  SCHOLARS. 

This  is  great  progress  for  any  linguistic  stud^  to  make  in  these  times  when  the  nat- 
ural sciences  are  crowding  everywhere.  The  time  is  all  fuU  in  the  old  colleges,  and 
the  supply  of  good  teachers  for  the  new  stud^  Is  very  scant.  The  professors  of  rhet- 
oric who  are  omnest  turned  to  are  not  often  Imguists ;  it  is  better  to  try  the  Latin  or 
Greek  professor,  as  is  done  at  Haverford.  But  special  attainments  are  needed.  To 
the  coming  generation  of  scholars,  Anglo-Saxon  haJB  prizes  to  offer  as  tempting  as  any. 
There  are  professorships,  and  then  the  eminence  which  waits  on  successful  original 
work  in  a  prominent  field.  There  is  nowhere  in  the  world  so  much  of  this  study  as  in 
America.  Professor  Child  says,  in  his  answer  to  the  circular  of  the  Bureau,  that 
**  Anglo-Saxon  is  utterly  neglected  in  England — at  present  there  is  but  one  man  in 
England  that  is  known  to  luiow  anything  of  it — and  not  extensively  pnTsued  anywhere 
in  America."  The  Germans,  he  addcL  **  cannot  do  their  best  for  want  of  properly  edited 
texts.  Two  or  three  American  scholars,  devoted  to  Anglo-Saxon,  would  have  a  great 
field  to  distinguish  themselves  in,  undisputed  by  Englisnmen.'' 
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Three  methods  of  prononncing  Greek  have  prevailed  more  or  less  in  Amc 

1.  The  English  system ; 

2.  The  Modem  Greek,  called  also  Reuchlinian ;  and 

3.  The  method  sometimes  styled  *' Continental/'  sometimes  ''Erasmian. 
Of  the  first,  which  was  almost  universal  in  this  country  fifty  years  ag< 

he  Preface  of  his  Greek  Grammar,  very  jastly  and  forciblv  remarks,  ''Tha 
he  so-called  '  English  system,'  which  saddled  the  Greek  at  once  with  ] 
ounds  and  Latin  accents,  is  now  anintelligible  to  the  majority  of  oar  scl 
9  not  likely  that  a  system  which  requires  the  use  of  a  foreign  system  of 
rill  ever  be  generally  adopted/' 

The  second,  the  modem  Greek  pronunciation,  while  advocated  by  some 
nen,  has  been  adopted  in  very  few  schools,  and  need  not  here  be  particulai 

The  third,  the  so-called  continental  or  Erasmian  method,  is  already 
9nt,  is  every  year  rapidly  gaining  ground,  and  seems  likely  very  so< 
Imost  universal  in  our  American  schools.t    It  is,  therefore,  this  method  o 
rreek  which  I  propose  here  briefly  to  describe. 

THE  SO-CALLED  CONTINENTAL  OR  ERASMIAN  METHOD  OF  PRONOUNCE 
L  OF  THB  80XJXD8  OF  THE  VOWELB. 

.,  a,  has  the  sound  of  a  in  father, 

[,  tff  has  the  sound  of  a  in  gate,  late. 

:,  e,  has  the  sound  of  e  in  men, 

,  i,  has  the  sound  of  i  in  machine. 

t,  w,  has  the  sound  of  o  in  tone, 

)f  0,  has  the  sanie  sound  as  4),  with  half  the  length.  When  followed  by  a 
the  same  word,  it  is  quite  common  to  pronounce  it  like  o  in  log;  2 
is  not  strictly  correct,  and  should  never  be  given  to  o  before  anothi 
the  end  of  a  word,  it  is  sometimes,  both  m  this  country  and  in  ( 
nounced  with  an  explosive,  guttural  sound,  to  indicate  that  it  is 
t6  is  pronounced  almost  as  though  it  were  written  t6x,  the  last  lettc 
rate.  This  sound  should  be  carofullv  avoided.  The  same  caution  f 
observed  in  pronouncing  the  other  short  vowel,  e. 

*Tbe  modem  Greek  pronnnciation  was  taneht  in  Oermany  by  the  celebrated  theo 
Mm  1455,  died  158S)  j  and  at  that  time  appears  to  have  been  in  general  nae  wheroTer  the 
'as  studied.  The  correctness  of  this  pronunciation  was  first  questioned  by  Erasmi 
x>m  1467,  died  1536)  in  a  facetious  dialogue  between  a  lion  and  a  bear  (Dialogus 
^rsBcique  sermonis  pronuntiationo,  Basilea),  1538).  Erasmus  seems  not  himself  n>  hi 
^stem  proposed  in  the  dialogue,  but  to  have  indicated  his  opinion  that  it  was  a  near  a; 
le  an<nent  pronunciation.  From  his  time,  however,  the  system  which  bears  his  nai 
^antly  gaining  ground,  and  la  now,  with  unimportant  variations,  the  prevailing  systi 
nd  many  other  countries. 

^The  inquiry  has  often  been  made  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  **Can  y«m  Ini 
le  prevailing  pronunciation  of  Greek  and  Latin  in  this  country  f "  In  order  to  ansi 
ktisfisctorllyTletters  were  sent  to  all  the  leading  classical  professors,  asking  them  for  a 
[  their  method  of  pronunciation.  The  letters  relating  to  the  pronunciation  of  Greel 
ly  hands.  I  have  examined  one  hundred  and  twenty-five,  taken  at  random  fh>m  a  con 
amber,  and  the  result  was  as  follows:  Two  professors,  out  of  the  entire  number,  te 
-reek  pronunciation ;  eighteen  teach  the  English  system  t  four  teach  partly  the  Eni 
le  continental  system ;  and  one  hundred  ana  one  tno  Erasmian  method  only.  It  to 
le  pronunciation  of  Greek  in  this  country  is  fiir  more  uniform  than  that  of  Latin.  Th 
r  special  notice  that  of  the  twelve  oldest  and  best  known  New  England  colleges— two  1 
few  Hampshire,  two  in  Vermont,  three  in  Massachusetts,  one  in  Bhode  Is&nd,  and  1 
cut — not  one  of  the  entire  number  any  Iqpger  retains  the  EngUshpronunciation  of  ( 
3veral  of  them  still  retain  the  English  pronunciation  of  Latm.  T^e  example  of  th 
alleges  alone  must  have  great  weight  in  settling  the  usage  in  all  the  younger  instita 
ewer  States.  The  fact  is  also  worthy  of  note  that  in  nearly  all  the  oollegee  of  this  oon 
:'om  the  Eoglish  to  the  Erasmian  method  has  been  made  chiefly  within  the  last  quarter 
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T, «,  like  the  French  u  or  the  German  u.    Often,  however,  owing  to  the  difficulty  we 
find  in  givicg  this  sound,  v  is  pronounced  like  the  English  u  in  lucid,  or  like  ew 
in  few. 
No  diatiQction  in  pronunciation  is  usnally  made  between  a  and  a,  I  and  ?,  0 
and  0;  «.  ^m  opa  and  Apa,  xaXdc  (Epic)  and  xaXd^  (Attic),  I<yof  (Homeric)  and  laoc  (At- 
tic), ^fi'  and  TlH-  in  the  verb  ^iu,  are  pronounced  alike. 

In  actual  practice,  a  and  t  are  usually  shortened  a  little  when  followed  by  a 
double  consonant  or  by  two  single  consonants  in  the  same  word ;  e.g,j  the  i  in  lanjfu 
is  usually  pronounced  like  i  in  history ^  the  a  in  Kd}.Xoc  like  a  in  oaHius;  but  v  is  not 
thus  shortened,  e.  /;.,  v  in  hjfoc  and  iarepo^  is  sounded  like  v  in  im-d,  v6(s>p)  also,  v  in 
kKpwjfa  like  v  in  Mm7(:i,  never  like  u  in  Ztimp. 

U.  OP  THB  SOURDS  OF  THR  DIFHTH0HG8. 

In  at  both  Yowels  are  sounded,  nearly  as  in  aisle ,  or  aye  (expressing  assent). 

«,  like  ei  in  height* 

M,  like  ci  in  toif,  oiL 

ov,  like  the  G^man  au,  or  the  English  ou  in  homef  our, 

tVf  like  eu  in  M0utiiaZ.t 

ov,  like  ou  in  courier;  i.  e.,  like  oo  in  &ao^ 

VI,  like  101  in  winter,  or  ui  in  gut^. 

(*»  9^  Vt  aro  pronounced  like  a,  tf,  u  ;  i.  e.,  the  iota  is  not  prononncod  at  all 

vv  is  pronounced  like  ev. 

wv  is  pronounced  like  ov. 

\ 

m.   OF  THB  BOUNDS  OF  THE  C0K80NA2(TB. 

B,  p,  like  h. 

T,  y,  like  g  hard,  never  g  soft ;  but  y  before  a  palatal  (k,  y,  Xi  or  Q  has  the  sound  of 
n  in  ofi^tfr,  and  was  represented  by  n  in  Latin ;  e.  o.,  iyicvpa,  Latin  aRc<!Fra,  anchor. 
The  mistake  is  sometimes  made  of  pronouncing  y  like  ng  before  fi;  as  in  X^Xeyfioi^ 
wrongly  pronounced  Ulengmai,  correctly  pronounced  UlegmaU 

A,  6,  like  4, 

Z,  Cy  is  generally  in  this  country  pronounced  as  the  English  g.  It  is  also  pronounced 
thus  by  the  modem  Greeks.  Some  American  scholars,  however,  pronounce  ^as 
dg;e,  g,,  a^o,  pionoanoed  B6dz6,  This  pronunciation  is  recommended  generally 
in  the  best  Grerman  grammars,  and  Hadley,  in  his  Elements  of  the  Greek  Lan- 
gp<^^  ($  1I»  a),  remarks:  " It  is  supposed  tnat<  had  at  first  the  sound  of  dzJ^ 

9,  ^,  0,  is  pronounced,  in  this  country  and  in  Great  Britain,  always,  I  think,  like  th  in 

The  modem  Greeks  pronounce  this  letter  as  we  do.  The  Germans  have  great 
difficulty  in  giving  this  sound;  and  Georg  Curtius  (Erlanterungen  zu  meiner 
griechischen  Schulgrammatik,  p.  19)  says  of  this  letter,  ^^  It  is  not  advisable  for 
us  [Geraaans]  to  accustom  ourselves  to  a  pronunciation  which  is  foreign  to  us,  and 
which  can  be  i^own  i^so  not  to  be  the  ancient  pronunciation."  It  is  quite  possible 
that  the  ancient  Greeks,  in  pronouncing  all  three  of  the  rough  mutes,  ^,  Xi  ^^^  ^t 
made  the  initial  sound  sharper  and  more  like  the  corresponding  smooth  mutias,  it,  k, 
and  r,  than  we  do.  This  seems  to  be  indicated  by  the  sounds  they  have  in  Sanskrit, 
f^ha,  ]^ha,  fha ;  also  bv  the  Roman  mode  of  representing  these  letters,  at  least  by 
writing  ph,  instead  of  /,  in  words  of  Greek  origin.  But  if  the  Germans  content 
themselves  with  their  pronunciation  of  ^  and  Xt  we  have  equally  good  reason  to  be 
satisfied  with  our  pronunciation  of  6.  It  is  one  of  those  nice  points  about  which 
we  need  not  be  over  anxious. 

K,  c,  like  k,  or  o  hard. 

A,  X,  like  U 

M,/i,  likew. 

N,  V,  like  n. 

H,  S,  like  ke.  Each  sound,  even  at  the  beginning  of  a  word,  should  be  distinctly  heard. 
Thus,  ^^vof  should  not  be  pronounced  as  though  it  began  with  ^,  but  with  the 
palatal  sound  k  at  the  beginning  distinctly  audible.  So,  also,  Hero<^G>p  should 
not  be  pronounced  in  Greek  as  Xenophon  in  English,  but  with  k  and  a  both  audi- 
ble.    This  is  not  difficult  after  a  little  practice. 

n,  ir,  like  p, 

*Tlif8  Is  the  mmil  proQanciation  both  in  Gennaiiy  and  in  this  couDtry;  but  Professor  Sophoolos,  in 
his  work  oo  "The  Greek  Alphabet  and  ProunnciatJon,'*  and  Professor  Packard  of  Yale  College,  in  ^ui 
article  in  the  Kew  Enjclander  (Janoaty,  1871),  propose  for  n  the  soand  nearly  of  «i  In  freight,  re^n, 
Cnrtiiu  favors  the  distinct  ntteranoe  of  both  vowels  c  and  <,  which  woold  yield' nearly  the  soond  of  ei 
in  rmn,  KUhner,  on  the  other  hand,  argues  in  favor  of  the  present  pronunciation,  and  thinks  it  a  near 
approximation  to  that  of  the  classic  period.  If  we  pronounce  it  like  ei  in  height,  we  must  be  careful  to 
distiognlBb  between  tt  and  at ;  if  like  ei  Id  rein,  to  distinguish  between  ci  and  ly. 

1  The  Qerman  pronnnciation  of  this  diphthong,  which  wakes  it  nearly  identical  with  oi,  English  ci 
in  hoU^  is  oot  to  be  recommended,  and  is  not  favored  by  Curtius. 

«>X  E  uiyiiizeu  uy  VJvJvJVt  iN^ 
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P,  Pf  like  r  in  the  lansnages  of  continental  Europe  j  that  is,  stronger  ao 
than  in  £ngli&.  The  sonnd  of  r  is  almost  if  not  quite  inandih 
sons  pronounce  war,  liberty,  and  many  other  English  words.  Tb 
be  oarefnUy  guarded  against  in  pronouncing  Greek.  Another  £ 
common,  cannot  be  too  carefully  avoided,  that  of  pronouncing  ep  1 
er  in  perfeotj  pertuade,  serve,  &,c.  It  should  always  be  sounded  1 
ferry y  error.  Thus,  ipxofKu  should  never  be  pronounced  urckammi;  ip 
The  rough  breathing  over  p  at  the  beginning  of  a  word,  and  in  soi 
the  second  p  when  doubled  in  the  middle  ofa  word,  is  thought  b 
to  indicate  simply  the  rolling  of  the  letter.  (Cf.  History  of  the  Gn 
Prof.  £.  A.  Sophocles,  p.  1 15.)  To  most  Americans  the  rolling  of  tl 
what  difficult,  and  in  practice  is  not  generally  attempted.  ] 
whether  the  rough  breathing  was  intended  for  this  purpose.  ] 
naturally  utter  an  initial  p  with  a  perceptible  aspiration^  and  it 
ble  that  the  rough  breathing  was  intended  to  indicate  this.  Sue 
of  Ktlhner  (cf.  AnsfUhrliche  Grammatik,  erster  Tbeil,  erste  Abth< 
2,  a,  Ct  like  « in  fir;  i.  0.,  always  sibilant,  never  like  g.  There  is  a  strc 
pronounce  a,  c»  like  0  in  many  Greek  words,  as  in  fwyaa,  tvc,  <^ 
analogy  of  the  English  word  muse  may  account  for  this  tendenc;| 
carefully  avoided,  and  a,  f,  always  be  made  purely  sibilant. 
T,  r,  always  like  U  Thus  Boi^nog  should  never  be  pronounced  Boi6'Shi 
BfM-ii-os;  although  the  Eoglish  word  BcBotUm  is  usually  prono 
an,  *TiraTla  is  pronounced  Hu-pa-ti-a  (French  u  in  the  nrst  sylli 
in  English  we  say  Hy-pd-bhe-a. 
^,  ^,  like  j>J^  in  philosophy, 

X,  Xi  ^k®  ^®  German  ch  after  a,  0,  or  u,  as  iu  spraohen,  machen  ;  or  like 

loch;  not  like  the  German  ch  after  e,  i,  or  sf,  as  in  ioA,  mckU    It  is 

nonnced  in  this  latter  way  by  the  Germans,  and  sometimes  in  tb 

this  sound  is,  I  think,  certainly  false,  as  it  is  not  palatal.    Th 

somewhat  difficult  for  an  American  who  has  not  learned  German 

aspiration  in  the  palate,  distinguishing  this  letter  at  once  fr 

spending  smooth  mute.    Thus,!;^)^  and  iicr^  would  be  distin^ 

by  the  lingual  (r-mute)  and  by  the  accent,  but  also,  and  equally 

(«c-mute):  ovk  and  ohx  are  also  readily  distinguished. 

t,  V;,  like  ns,  with  both  sounds  distinctly  heard ;  at  the  beginning,  not 

middle,  of  a  word. 

N.  B. — Particular  care  should  be  taken  in  pronouncing  the  double  001 

single  consonants,  at  the  beginning  of  a  word,  to  give  each  letter  it 

as,  irvko,  mfevfia,  xvii^Ct  ktvu^,  irroABfialog,  (^iaic,  ^iu,  t^d«,  pronounce 

knqphaSf  &c.,  with  the  p  or  the  k  distinctly  sounded.    Avoid  also  put 

sound  after  the  initial  consonant.    Not  pS-neo,  k^-n^has,  &c.,  but  the 

in  close  succession.    This  is  not  difficult  to  those  who  are  familiar  wit! 

Under  this  head  may  be  mentioned  the  breathings,  rough  (spir 

smooth  (spiritus  lenis).    The  rough  breathing,  placed  over  the  initia 

corresponds  to  the  letter  h  in  his;  the  smooth  breathing,  also  placed 

Yowel  (as  bv),  indicates  the  absence  of  the  aspiration,  and  might  \h 

such  careless  or  ill  educated  persons  as  would  in  English  confound  aU 

hiSf  oh  and  hoey  &c.    Every  word  beginning  with  a  vowel  or  diphthong 

other  of  these  breathings,  which,  however,  in  the  case  of  a  proper 

placed  over  the  second  vowel. 

TV.  OF  TBS  ACCEMTB. 

As  is  known  to  every  scholar,  there  are  three  forms  of  accent  in  Grec 
now  customary  to  maKe  any  distinction  in  sonnd  between  them.  Th 
as  they  would  bo  written  at  the  end  of  a  sentence,  are  pronounced  li 
as  they  would  be  written  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence ;  and  ve^,  vev,  or 
are  variously  written,  are  pronounced  alike. 

The  written  accents  indicate  in  all  cases  the  syllable  on  which  the 
falls.  A  proclitic  should  be  pronounced  as  an  unaccented  syllable  < 
word,  and  an  enclitic  as  an  unaccented  syllable  of  the  preceding 
dv^poiroCf  ayad6v  n,  avrd^  ^fii,  should  each  be  pronounced  with  but  on€ 
ble;  &v^p(oir6c  rig,  Tratdic  nvef,  each  with  two  accented  syllables.  In  d 
and  similar  combinations,  the  accent  should  be  carefully  observed. 

It  is  sometimes  objected  to  the  use  of  the  written  Greek  accents  th( 
the  same  time  that  we  observe  them,  make  the  quantity  of  the  vowels 
it  seems  not  to  be  thought  of  that  this  objection  applies  with  equal  fo 
rule  for  the  accent.  In  the  Latin,  scholars  generally  make  no  distinct 
penult  of  stare  (infinitive  of  sio)  and  that  of  dare  (infinitive  of  (i 
mensd  and  viensdj  nominative  and  ablative ;  and  so  in  numberless  other  ii 
for  example,  this  sentence  from  Cicero :  Nunc  vero,  qua  tua  est  ista  vi 
tity  of  not  one  of  these  syllables,  unless  it  is  a  diphthong  or  long  by  ] 

uiyiiizeu  oy  -vj  v^v^pc  iv^ 
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cated  in  the  pronaDciation.  The  objection  is  really  of  no  weight  whatever ;  and  while 
in  Latin  it  applies  to  all  the  vowels,  in  Greek  it  applies  only  to  the  three  doabtfnl 
vowels  a,  e,  and  v.  It  is  not  difficnlt^and  is  actually  cnstomary,  to  distinguish  between 
t  and  9,  0  and  w.  Thns,  every  carefnl  teacher  and  scholar  will  make  the  difference  be-  ^ 
tween  A£^;iai  and  'Kix^fiait  between  T^htrai  and  Tdtfrai,  qnite  apparent.  Nor  is  it  very 
difficult  to  show  the  propet  quantity  of  the  penult  in  such  words  as  iv^puiroCf  ^ioifu, 
UaaifUy  eta 

Again,  it  is  said  we  cannot  observe  the  written  accents  in  reading  poetry,  as  such, 
i  e.y  metrically,  t'his  objection  is  equally  short  sighted  with  the  preceding,  since  it 
applies  with  eqnal  force  to  the  Latin  rule  for  the  accent.  Let  any  one  undertake  to 
scan  a  verse  in  Virgil,  and  make  the  metrical  accent  (the  idtu  metrioiiSf  as  it  is  some- 
times called)  coincide  with  the  accent  according  to  the  rule  for  prose.  He  will  at 
once  find  that  the  two  are  entirely  independent  of  each  other.  The  same  is  true  in 
Greek  poetry,  showing  that  poetry  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  was  farlher  removed 
£rom  prose^  more  artificial,  more  like  song,  than  with  us. 

V.  OF  THS  PRONUNCIATIOM  07  GBXEK  PBOPBB  VAMEB. 

But  one  question  remains  for  ns  to  consider  in  this  paper ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  a 
question  easy  to  settle.  How  shall  we  anglicize  Greek  proper  names  f  The  conven- 
tional method  is  this:  to  write  the  Greek  word  with  Roman  letters,  thus  giving  it  the 
form  of  a  Latin  word,  and  then  to  pronounce  it  with  the  English  sounds  <^  the  letters 
and  the  Latin  rule  for  the  place  of  the  accent.  Thus,  Sevo^  (with  tbe  accent  on  the 
ultima  and  the  double  consonant  S  pronounced  as  ke)  becomes  Xendphon  (with  the 
accent  on  tbe  antepenult  and  the  initial  consonant  pronounced  as  0) ;  luKpdrrjc  (accent 
on  tbe  penult  and  continental  sound  of  tbe  a)  becomes  Socr&tes  (accent  on  tbe  ante- 
penult). Whether  we  write  the  Greek  k  in  Latin  as  a  0  or  a  i(?;  and  et  as  ei  or  ^  or  i; 
and  at  M  ai  or  ae;  and  oi  as  oi  or  00,  the  above  rule  still  holds  good ;  the  vowels  and 
diphthongs  and  consonants  are  pronounced  as  in  English,  and  the  Latin  rule  for  the 
place  of  the  accent  is  applied.  Whatever  objections  may  lie  against  this  method  of 
dealing  with  Greek  proper  names,  and  though  something  else  may  be  substituted  for 
it  before  very  long,  it  is  at  least  the  prevailing  met  bod  at  present.  It  may  require  some 
care  on  meeting  such  a  word  as  *Ahupid6r)c  m  a  Greek  sentence,  to  give  it  the  proper 
pronunciation  as  a  Greek  word,  and  then,  on  rendering  the  sentence  into  English,  to  call 
the  word  Aldbiddes  or  AlJnhiides,  with  Latin  accent  apd  English  pounds  of  the  vowels. 
But  the  same  care  is  required  in  Latin  and  in  the  modem  languages.  No  one  who 
pronounces  the  0  in  Cieero  hard  in  a  Latin  sentence  would  pronounce  it  KikSro  in 
English.  No  one  pronounces  the  words  Paruy  Lytm^f  etc,  the  same  in  French  and  in 
Bnilish.  Those  who  meet  the  words  Wien,  Aft&c^sn,  Sifln,  in  a  German  sentence, 
and  pronounce  them  correctly  in  German,  call  them  in  English  Vien^a,  Mnniohy  Cologne. 
Those  who  visit  Venice,  if  they  speak  German  ^Frencb,  Italian,  and  English,  learn  for 
the  same  city  the  four  names  Venedig,  Venise,  Venes^,  and  Venice;  and  if  they  apeak 
modem  Gre^,  they  will  have  also  the  word  Beverla,  all  five  names  difiEering  greatly  in 
their  sound.  It  is  no  more  difficult  or  inconsistent  to  change  in  a  similar  way  ancient 
Greek  proper  names.  It  requires  care  and  discrimination  to  do  this ;  but  those  qualities 
are  continually  called  in  requisition  in  the  studv  of  any  foreign  language;  and  in  this 
&ct  lies  one  of  the  many  benefits  derived  from  the  study  of  language. 

In  the  foregoing  statements,  which  have  been  prepared  in  compHanee  with  the  re- 
quest of  many  teachers  in  different  parts  of  tliis  conntnr,  I  have  not  sought  to  give  any 
new  theories  respecting  the  pronunciation  of  Greek,  but  simply  to  present  what  I 
understand  to  be  tbe  most  approved  usage  in  this  conntry,  without  any  long  array  of 
arguments  or  learned  discussions.  Minute  points  of  difierenoe  in  the  sonnds  both  of 
the  vowels  and  of  the  consonants  undoubtedly  prevail  and  will  ever  prevail  in  pro- 
nouncing Greek,  and  not  less  in  pronouncing  our  own  language ;  but  the  general  sys- 
tem is  now  tolerably  uniform.  In  the  main,  the  system  above  given  is  me  same  as 
that  whiith  prevails  in  Crermany.  so  that  those  who  have  learned  this  system  here,  and 
who  go  to  Germany  for  the  further  prosecution  of  their  classical,  studies,  will  need  to 
make  few,  and  only  unimportant,  changes,  in  order  to  understand  and  be  understood. 

Those  who  desire  to  pursue  this  subject  further  will  be  well  repaid  by  reading  care- 
fully tbe  article  already  referred  to  in  The  New  Englander  for  January,  1871,  by  Pro- 
fessor Packard ;  also  the  work  of  Professor  Sophocles,  History  of  the  Greek  Alphabet 
and  Pronunciation,  |>nbli8hed  by  George  Nichols,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  1848 ;  also  two 
very  critical  papers  in  Hadley's  Essays  (New  York,  Holt  &  Williams,  1873),  one  "  On 
the  Nature  and  Theory  of  tbe  Greek  Accent;''  the  other  "  On  the  Byzantine  Greek  Pro- 
nunciation of  the  Tenth  Century,  as  illustrated  by  a  Manuscript  in  the  Bodleian  Library.'' 
In  the  German  language,  consult  especially  Kilhner's  Ausfiihrliche  Grammatik  aer 
griechischen  Sprache^  erster  Theil,  er^te  Abtheilung,  $  3 ;  Georg  Cnrtius's  Erlauterang- 
en  £a  moiner  griechischen  Schnlgrammatik,  Cap.  1 ;  also  an  article  by  the  same,  Ueber 
die  Anssprache  der  griechischen  Vokale  und  Dipbthonge,  in  Zeitschrift  fUr  die  o&ster* 
reichischen  Gymnasien,  1862,  2.  Heft. 

UiavERSiTY  OF  Chicago,  January,  1876. 
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LATIiV    PRO^VUNCIATIOIV. 


W.  G.  RICHARDSON,  M.  A., 
Profesflor  of  Latin,  Centnd  University,  Riohmond,  Ky. 


In  accordance  with  the  expreBsed  wishes  of  many  profeesors  of  Latin  i: 
tions  for  superior  instruction,  the  Bureau  of  Education  recently  sent  out 
ascertain  the  prevailing  usage  as  to  the  pronunciation  of  the  Latin  lai 
universities  and  colleges  and  in  college  preparatory  schools  in  the  United 
replies  received  in  answer  to  these  inquiries  were  sent  to  me  for  tabulatioi 
It  has  also  been  endeavored  briefly  to  set  forth  the  usage  in  other  oountr 
views  on  the  much  vexed  question  of  the  correct  pronunciation  of  Lati 
hesitated  freely  to  express  in  this  pax)er.    For  these  the  Bureau  is  in  no  wa 

The  tabulated  results  are  given  at  the  close  of  this  paper.  As  all  Lat 
necessarily  orthoepists,  and  as  the  terms  used  are  not  always  well  defined 
have  made  some  errors  in  classification. 

CXASSIFICATION. 

The  methods  of  pronouncing  Latin  may  be  reduced  to  three  heads: 
L  Latin^  or,  as  it  is  more  commonly  but  less  properly  called,  Roman,  a  < 

mation,  as  is  supposed,  to  the  ancient  pronunciation  during  the  Ciceronio 

tan  period.    Some  style  it  the  phonetic  method. 

II.  The  Continental,  representing  the  general  practice  of  the  con  tine 

III.  The  English,  because  of  its  conforming  to  English  orthoepical  am 

I.  TEUB  LATIN  OR  ROMAN  PRONUNCIATION. 

L  Its  USB  and  pboqrbss. 

No  age  of  the  world  has  been  bo  noted  for  original  investigation  as 
nothing  is  accepted  as  trustworthy,  merely  because  it  has  secured  ge 
everything  is  placed  in  the  crucible,  and  results  must  be  stated  without 
Truth  will  bear  the  light,  and  must  stand  on  its  own  merits.  Previous 
Judice  must  be  set  aside.  In  attempting  to  set  forth  what  the  true  pro 
Latin  is,  the  Roman  grammarians  and  nietoricians  have  been  freely  coi 
Ariadne  thread  which  has  been  let  out  through  the  labyrinth  of  the  moder 
been  traced  back  by  painstaking  philologic  Theseuses —  in  most  respects  t 
in  a  few  details  doubtfully.  Words  change  with  epochs.  There  is  no  mf 
pancy  among  those  who  attempt  to  present  classic  usage ;  who  essay  to  rep 
ear  the  burning  words  which  fell  from  the  lips  of  Cicero,  or  were  struck 
of  Horace,  whijch  thrilled  the  bosoms  of  the  sweethearts  of  Tibullus  an 
or  which,  recited  by  Virgil,  drew  tears  from  imperial  auditors. 

So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  the  present  prevailing  pronunci 
land,  namely,  the  English,  does  not  go  back  two  centuries.  There  the  Co: 
once  the  prevailing  usage,  as  is  the  case  now  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and 
Catholic  colleges  and  countries.  In  the  United  States,  till  within  the 
years,  two  systems  have  held  nearly  equal  sway,  the  advantage  beinff  ra 
English  system.  But  in  the  period  named  the  Latin  method  has  made  decii 
At  this  time,  usage  is  about  equally  shared  among  the  three. 

In  New  England,  a  few  years  ago,  the  English  pronunciation  of  Gree] 
undisputed.  Now,  thanks  to  Hadley,  Goodwin,  Gildersleeve,  Sophocles, 
ard,  Owen,  and  others,  the  ancient  pronunciation,  or  what  is  a  very  c 
mation  to  it,  is  almost  universal.  The  world  over,  nearly  all  the  Latin 
and  orthoepistB  of  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  have  urged  a  return  to  fli 
The  Latin  haa  rights  of  its  own  and  a  demonstrated  pronunciation  whi 
respected,  as  in  the  case  of  the  sister  tongue. 

SL  BiBUOOBAPmCAL  LIST  FOB  THE  LATDi  PBOKUNCIATIOK. 

1851. 

America  may  claim  the  credit  of  leading  this  reform,  in  the  person  ( 
Halderoao,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  His  admirable  little  tr 
tied,  Elements  of  Latin  Pronunciation  tor  the  use  of  students  in  langua^ 
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erne,  zoology,  botany,  and  the  sciences  generally  in  -which  Latin  words  are  used. 
Lippincott,  Philadelpnia.  76  pp.  i2mo.  75  cents.  It  appeared  in  1851.  Subsequent 
investigations  by  the  most  critical  and  eminent  scholars  in  Germany,  England,  and 
America  have  confirmed  the  general  accuracy  of  this  first  explorer. 

The  intelligent  interest  which  Professor  Haldeman  feels  in  orthoepy  has  been  evinced 
in  the  following  contributions :  Power  of  the  Greek  Z,  1853,  (and  Phonetic  Advocate, 
December,  1849;)  Analytic  Orthography,  1860;  English  Afaxes,  1865;  On  the  Pronun- 
ciation of  Latin  as  presented  in  several  recent  grammars,  (Bartholomew,  Bin^hauK  and 
Roby,)  American  Philological  Association,  1873 ;  Review  of  Professor  Blair's  Latin 
Pronunciation,  Southern  Magazine,  Baltimore,  October,  1873 ;  On  several  points  in  the 
pronunciation  of  Latin  and  Greek,  Wisconsin  Academy  of  Sciences,  vol.  ii,  1873-74. 

1852. 

Glossology.    By  diaries  Eraitsir,  Ph.  D. 

1858. 

Ueber  Aussprache,  Yokalismus  und  Betonung  der  lateinischen  Sprache,  von  W. 
Corsaen.  Leipzig.  2  vols.  8vo.  1921  pp.  $6.  This  learned  and  exhaustive  work 
made  a  profound  impression  in  the  classical  world.  Of  the  second  and  improved  edi- 
tion, published  1368-70,  Allen  and  Greenough,  in  their  Latin  Grammar,  say :  **  The 
greatest  work  on  Latin  aUmCy  treating  the  language  in  reference  to  its  own  individual 
development,  particularly  as  to  the  sounds  (Lautlehre)." 

1859. 

Boroan  Orthoepy :  a  plea  for  the  restoration  of  the  true  system  of  Latin  Pronun- 
ciation. By  John  F.  Richardson,  Professor  of  the  Latin  Language  and  Literature  in 
the  University  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Sheldon  &  Co.,  New  York  City.  114  pp.  16mo. 
50  cents.  The  advantages  of  the  Roman  over  the  English  method  are  well  set  forth, 
particularly  the  argument  drawn  from  prosody. 

1860. 

Latin  Pronunciation  and  the  Latin  Alphabet.  By  Dr.  Leonard  Tafel,  of  Philadel- 
phia, and  Prof.  Rudolph  L.  Tafel,  of  St.  John's  College,  Annapolis,  Md.  Based  on  Cors- 
■en's  work.    172  pp.    12mo.    75  cents. 

1866. 

Manual  of  Latin  Grammar.  By  Gustavus  Fischer,  of  Rutgers  College,  New  Jersey. 
2  vols.    12mo.    $3. 

1867. 

A  Latin  Grammar.  By  Basil  L.  Gildersleeve,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  University  of  Virginia. 
UniYersity  Publishing  Co.,  New  York.  284  pp.  12mo.  $1.25.  A  revised  edition  of 
this  ex^lient  grammar  appeared  in  1872,  384  pp.  12mo.  $1.50.  For  pronunciation, 
see  the  edition  of  1875,  and  his  Latin  Primer,  1875.  Dr.  Gildersleeve  is  now  pro- 
fessor of  Greek  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

1870. 

Latin  Pronunciation  at  Harvard.  By  George  M.  Lane,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Latin. 
Boston.  4  pp.  16mo.  Professor  Lane  was  the  pioneer  of  the  Latin  or  Roman  pronun- 
ciation in  New  England. 

Latin  Pronunciation :  an  Inquiry  into  the  proper  sounds  of  the  Latin  Language 
during  the  Classical  Period.  By  Walter  Blair,  Professor  of  Latin  in  Hampden  Sidney 
College,  Virginia.  Barnes  &  Co.,  New  York  City.  136  pp.  16mo.  |1.  Mr.  A.  J. 
Ellis  characcerizee  this  as  ''an  extremely  useful  little  work."  It  was  reviewed  in  the 
Southern  Magazine,  October,  1873,  by  Prof.  S.  S.  Haldeman. 

A  Compendious  Grammar  of  the  Latin  Language,  with  Copious  Exercises.  By 
Charles  D.  Morris,  M.  A.,  formerly  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  England.  d27 
pp.  rimo.  $1.75.  A  third  edition  was  published  in  1873.  The  author  is  now  a  pro- 
fessor in  the  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

1871. 

A  Grammar  of  the  Latin  Language  from  Plautus  to  Suetonius.  By  Henry  John 
Boby,  M.  A.,  late  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  England.  Macmillau  &  Co., 
London,  and  22  Bond  street.  New  York  City.  2  vols.  12mo.  Vol.  I.  Second  edition. 
478  pp.  $2.50.  One  hundrea  and  seventy-three  pages  are  devoted  to  pronunciation,  (see 
especially  p.  xo.)  The  conclusions  reached  are  m  the  main  very  satisfactory.  In  Vol. 
U,  first  edition,  the  syntax  embraces  555  pages.  |3.50.  **  Mr.  Boby  has  given  special 
prominence  to  the  treatment  of  souuds,  and  has  dune  much  toward  settling  a  discus- 
sion which  is  at  present  largely  eogaging  tlie  attention  of  scholars,  viz.,  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  classical  languages."    The  Atoeueeuui  tMiys :  '*  The  book  in  marked  by  the 
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r  and  practical  insight  of  a  master  in  his  art.  It  is  a  book  that  would  < 
country." 

Few  Remarks  on  the  Pronunciation  of  Latin,  with  a  Postscript  by  H.  i 
;;ambridgo.    Macmillan  &  Co.,  London.    36  pp.    6vo. 
^UabuB  of  Latin  Pronunciation.    Drawn  up  at  the  request  of  head 
k>Ib.    By  Edwin  Palmer,  of  Oxford,  and  H.  A.  J.  Mnnro,  of  Cambridge. 
)o.,  London.    8vo.    12  cents.    The  reform  pronunciation  is  rather  more 
Abridge  than  it  is  at  Oxford,  where  the  question  has  not  been  so  much  ag 
itter  to  myself,  June  8, 1875.  Bfr.  Roby  says  that  the  **  movement  bega 
.  Dr.  Abbott,  head-master  of  the  city  of  London  schools.''    He  adds : 
sical  schools  have  the  upper  forms  familiarized  With  the  scheme  of  pjn 
forth  by  Mnnro  and  Palmer,  or  some  such  scheme.    At  the  universit; 
eve,  no  systematic  adoption  of  it ;  but  some  teachers  practise  it  more  < 
mg  the  students,  the  number  of  practtsers  (if  I  may  use  such  a  ten 
Iter  as  the  boys  pass  up  from  the  schools.'' 

1872. 

atin  Pronunciation.  By  Tracy  Peck,  Professor  of  Latin  in  Cornell  Uni^ 
,N.  Y.    Circular.    1  p.    8vo. 

Latin  Grammar  founded  on  Comparative  Grammar.  By  Joseph  H.  All 
Ige,  Mass.,  and  James  B.  Greenough,  of  Harvard  University.  Ginn  Bi 
pp.  12mo.  $1.56.  A  revised  and  greatly  improved  edition  will  soon  be 
n  &  Heath,  Boston.    12mo.    329  pp.    $1.56. 

latin  Lessons.  By  R.  F.  Leigh  ton,  master  of  the  Melrose  High  School 
n  &.  Heath.    334  pp.    12mo.    $1.50. 

1873. 

.  Grammar  of  the  Latin  Language.  By  G.  K.  Bartholomew.  Wilson,  Hi 
cinnati.  276  pp.  12mo.  $1.50.  Professor  Bartholomew  says :"  The  ! 
Lciation,  if  practised  from  the  beginning,  renders  nearly  all  rules  of  qt 
k"  Mr.  A.  J.  Ellis  remarks  that  "  Bartholomew  adheres  closely  to  the  an 
rians"  in  his  pronunciation. 

lie  Public  School  Latin  Grammar  for  the  use  of  schools,  colleges,  and  ] 
its.  By  Benjamin  Hall  Kennedy,  D.  D.,  professor  in  the  University  of 
s;land.  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  London.  A  third  edition  was  poblisi 
pp.  8vo.  $3.  This  is  a  valuable  book.  The  author  devotes  6ixty-ei$ 
mndlore."  He  says :  *'  Mr.  Roby  is  a  scholar  whose  learning,  ability,  ai 
ititt  all  he  says  to  the  fullest  attention." 

1874. 

Practical  Hints  on  the  Qnandtative  Pronunciation  of  Latin,  for  the  use 
ohers  and  linguists.  By  Alexander  J.  Ellis,  of  Trinity  College,  Cam 
sident  of  the  Philological  Society.  Macmillan  &.  Co.,  London.  132 
r5.  In  the  preface  the  author  says :  *'  This  syllabus  was  at  once  intn 
eral  of  the  larger  schools  in  Enp^lAud,  at  least  in  the  higher  forms. 
»pted  it  for  the  use  of  my  classes  in  University  College,  and  a  very  sin 
pronunciation  was  only  last  year  printed  by  Professor  Key  for  Univer 
ool.  Independently  of  this,  a  reformed  pronunciation  has  been  adopter 
icational  establishments  in  this  country ;  and  it  is  no  uncommon  occur 
9ses  to  find  students  on  their  arrival  already  trained  in  the  new  methoc 
^ht  difierences  (and  they  are  really  slight)  as  the  divergence  of  opinion 
points  makes  unavoidable.  On  one  point  there  seems  to  be  a  very  ge 
Dt,  viz :  wherever  it  has  been  introduced  it  has  been  adopted  without  < 
dents  of  all  a^es,  even  by  the  youngest  boys,  ttom  ten  years  old  upwan 
^port  on  Latin  Philology.  By  Prof.  Robinson  Ellis,  of  University  Colie 
sident  of  the  Philological  Society. 

1875. 

jatin  Language  and  Literature.  Appleton's  Cyclopa)dia,  illastrated, ' 
»f.  G.  A.  F.  Van  Rhyn,  Ph.  D.  **  It  is  now  pretty  well  ascertained  what 
tion  was.  Roby  has  an  admirable  exposition  of  the  subject.  It  is  es 
I  correct  pronunciation  will  be  generally  adopted." 
jatin  Pronunciation  Practically  Considered.  By  Tracy  Peck,  A.  M., 
bin  language  and  literature  in  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Publi 
>ceedings  of  the  Twelfth  Anniversary  of  the  University  Convocation  of 
«r  York,  pp.  69-79.    Albany.    1875. 

iany  articles  have  been  contributed  to  educational  and  other  Journals  < 
or  inserted  in  college  catalogues  by  Henry  Frieze,  professor  of  Latin  in 
f  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  commentator  of  the  ^neid  of  Virgil ;  E.  ] 
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kiie  oi  (be  Univenity  of  Missoari,  at  Columbia ;  J.  H.  RaymoDd,  LL.  D.,  president  of 
Vafi«ar  CoUctfe,  Pougbkeepsie,  N.  Y.;  A.  J.  Quinobe,  UDivereity  of  Miesissippi,  at 
Oxford ;  W.  G.  KicbaiidsoD,  Central  University,  Richmond,  Ky.,  and  many  others. 

A  more  extended  list  of  works  bearing  on  the  Latin  or  Roman  method  is  given  than 
n  the  other  cases  for  the  reason  that  Sie  bibliography  of  this  method  is  not  so  well 
known. 

3.  The  mbthod  of  PBOKUKaATioN. 

Vowels. 

Long  and  short  vowels  generally  differ  in  quantity,  not  quality,  of  sound. 

i  is  sooiided  like  oar  a  in  father.  It  has  the  rich  Italian  sound  of  that  letter^  as  indi- 
cated in  the  dictionaries  of  Worcester  and  Webster.  The  sounds  we  hear  in  fate 
and  fat  are  unknown  in  the  Latin  a ;  so  also  is  that  intermediate  sonnd  of  which 
some  otherwise  good  speakers  are  guilty  in  saying,  or  trying  to  say,  ''Oar 
Father."    d  has  the  sound  of  a  in  dk^em, 

I  is  French  d,  which  Sarenne  properly  represents  as  oar  e  in  met,  very  slightly  prolonged. 
e  is  same  in  quality,  differing  only  in  quantity.  It  is  French  4  or  e  in  met,  still 
more  prolonged  than  i  in  trh,  TlmB,fSte,  as  rapidly  enunciated  among  the 
Parisians,  is  represented  in  the  works  of  English  lexicographers  by /ate.  This  is 
eertainly  a  convenient  approximate  sonnd. 

{ aa  i  in  machine ;  I  as  i  in  purUy.    See  eite  in  Webster's  Unabridged  DicHonary. 

4 aa a  iniio.    For  d Roby  gives d4>t, nol, dmit 

u  like  00  in  moon ;  6  short  like  u  in  full, 

jf  intermediate  between  i  and  u.    It  is  French  u  or  Oerman  U  (MUller  is  nearer  MiUer 
than  Muller).    For  convenience'  sake,  then,  rank  y  with  i. 
A  short  vowel  rendered  long  by  position,  as,  for  instance,  e  in  est  and  eese,  is  still 

prononneed  short. 
Great  care  should  be  taken  as  to  final  short  syllables;  «.  g.,  eeei,  ammtur,  amatiU. 

Distinguish  fruotue  and  fruotue, 

Diphthonge, 

In  aU  these,  each  element  is  heard.    Let  the  combination  be  rapid. 
«e  or  oi  like  ajf  (yes).    In  rapid  utterance,  it  is  nearly  our  personaiprononn  of  the  first 
person,    i  is  a  compound  sound  made  up  of  ah  and  ee.    See  Walker's  Dictionary. 
aa  l&e  om  in  now.    The  analysis  is  ah^oo.    The  rapid  combination  is  ow  in  now, 
«i  as  in  vein,  slightly  drawled,  and  not  like  the  English  i  in  time, 
en  as  eh-oo ;  many  give  the  sound  of  «ti  in  feud, 
«e  or  oi  like  #i  in  oi£ 
•i  lyte  French  ovi;  very  nearly  our  pronoun  tee. 

The  American  Philological  Association  recommends  the  use  of  the  Italian  sounds  of 
(he  vowels  and  diphthongs. 

Coneonamts, 

djf,  A,  h,  I,  n^p,  t,  as  in  English.  So  h  like  English  h,  exeept  that  b8=p$,  Thas,  wrb$, 
oerpe, 

e  always  hard,  like  English  k.    See  Bullions's  Latin  Grammar,  $  17,  4,  note. 

f  always  hard,  as  in  give, 

J  like  4  in  halUlnJah;  L  e,,  like  y  in  yet, 

m  at  the  end  of  words  appears  to  have  been  scarcely  audible.— (Roby.) 

nc  is  like  nyk;  as  anodra^  tike  anchor, 

ng  like  ngg ;  ssf range,  like  anger, 

^  as  in  queen  (Roby).  But  the  combination  quu  was  odious  to  the  Roman  eye  and 
ear.  For  qnum  alsvays  write  cum.  Even  equue  and  loquuntw  may  be  barely  tol- 
erated, and  were  usually  written  equoe  or  eoua  and  loountur, 

r  always  trilled,  as  in  French. 

4  always  hissiujg^,  as  in  this  ;  never  like  e.  Thus,  no»,  pea,  trane.  Every  English  oom- 
poand  with  trane  should  have  the  hissing  sound.  See  the  English  dictionaries^ 
Worcester,  Webster,  Smart. 

K  witli  the  pure  sound  of  t  always  preserved.  Thus,  natio,  nah-ten},  and  not  nd^he^  or 
nah-^ie-o.    So  Bnllions's  Latin  Grammar,  $  17,  4. 

V  Is  Eoglish  w,  or  Fr«;nch  ou  in  out, 

Jt  is  In,  never  gz, 

I  oocurs  only  in  words  of  Greek  origin,  and  is  pronounced  like  ^,  Dr.  Gtoorg  Curtius, 
in  the  Elucidations  of  his  Greek  Grammar  (translated  by  Evelvn  Abbott,  John 
Murray,  London,  pp.  233,  12mo,  |2),  says:  **Zj  therefore,  which  is  shown  by 
prosody  to  be  a  double- consonant,  must  certainly  be  prooounced  as  dz,  that  is, 
d  with  a  soft  a." 

jw  preserves  the  sound  of  both  its  elements,  as  in  paallo. 
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\  ck,  Boby  mamtains,  are  not  prononnced  as  in  either  Enclish  or  in 
as  p  +  A,  t  +  A,  0  +  A|  or  the  ordinary  p,  t^  o,  immediately  followed 
breathing.  So  Cortios  as  to  the  Greek ;  see  Elucidations,  p.  7. 
woald  be  annoyed  by  so  mnoh  that  is  foreign  to  the  English  will 
in  Hadley's  statement;  see  Grammar,  $  17.  ** The  letters  ^,  6,  Xi  b 
had  at  first  the  sonnds  of  phy  ih,  oh,  in  English  npAill,  hotAouse,  bio 
afterward  they  came  to  sound  as  in  English  grapAie,  pa^Aos,  and  Gei 
the  last  beiDg  a  rough  palatal  sounds  no  longer  heard  in  English." 
pists  set  down  ch  as  practically  k, 

n.  THB  CONTINENTAL  METHOD. 

[lis  scheme  is  too  familiar  to  require  any  extended  observations.  It  i 
kil  in  the  Latin  Grammar  of  the  Bev.  Fetter  Ballions,  D.  D.,  professor 
tie  Albany  Academy.    Sheldon  &  Co.    New  York.    344  pp.    12mo.    ( 

1866. 

>  also  in  Bnllions's,  revised  by  Prof.  C.  D.  Morris.  Sheldon  &  Co. 
pp.    12mo.    (1.50. 

1874. 

i  the  Latin  Grammar  of  Dr.  Harkness  the  Continental  method  is  dii 
1  this  remark :  ''The  Continental  method  as  adopted  in  this  conn  try  ic 
1  with  the  Roman,  except  in  the  pronunciation  of  the  consonants,  in  y 
rly  coincides  with  the  English." 

ni.  THE  ENGLISH  METHOD. 

his  method,  which  very  generally  prevails  in  England  and  in  New  Eo 
e  familiarly  known  than  the  Continental.  No  attention  is  paid  to  qui 
ietermining  the  place  of  the  accent.  The  bibliography  of  this  meth 
wn  to  require  mention  here. 

ACCENT. 

coent  is  the  elevation  of  the  voice,  with  which  one  syllable  of  a  word  ii 
lomparison  with  the  more  subdued  tone  with  which  the  other  sylli 
need.  Monosyllables  always  have  the  accent.  Dissyllables  have  t 
penultimate  syllable,  unless  they  are  enclitic.  Words  of  more  than 
e  the  accent  on  the  antepenultimate  if  the  penultimate  syllable  is 
ultimate  if  it  is  loug.  The  Bomans  distinguish  between  an  acute  and 
)nt.  The  circumflex  stands  only  on  monosyllables  which  have  long  v 
^of  more  than  one  syllable  on  the  penultimate,  if  that  have  a  long  -% 
1  syllable  have  a  short  vowel.  All  compound  words,  whether  their  pai 
be  used  as  separate  words,  are  accented  according  to  the  reguli^  i 
"ds  called  enclitics,  always  appended  to  other  words,  caused,  acco 
can  grammarians,  the  accent  to  fall  on  the  last  syllable  of  the  word  t 
e  attached.  Prepositions  and  adverbs  used  as  prepositions  were  regar 
Mshed  to  the  word  which  they  precede  and  belong  to.  In  inscriptiouE 
ntly  written  as  one  word  with  their  nouns.  The  Boman  grammaria 
m  to  have  no  accent  when  thus  preceding  their  noun,  or  a  word  (e,  g. 
itive  case)  dependent  on  it.  But  if  they  follow  their  noun,  they  are  i 
Lr  own  accent.~(Boby,  book  1,  chapter  xiii,  pp.  98,  99.) 
ENTRAL  University,  Richmond,  Ky,,  October,  1876. 


A  bearing  upon  the  present  situation  of  the  controversy  respecting  I 
iion,  as  well  as  on  account  of  the  weight  properly  attaching  to  tue  ^ 
iressed,  the  following  correspondeuce  is  added  from  a  paper  read  befo 
isetts  Association  of  Classical  and  Hish  School  Teachers,  and  printe 
uber  of  the  New-England  Journal  of  Education.  The  writer,  E.  B. 
.  D.,  formerly  of  Cambridge  University,  England,  and  author  of  se\ 
t  books,  is  engaged  at  Boston  in  fitting  students  for  the  English  and  I 
sities.  He  addressed  letters  of  inquiry  to  various  classical  teachers  as  t* 
>ronunciation  used  by  them  ;  below  will  be  found  that  corresponden< 
w  what  the  present  usage  abroad  is,  together  with  some  remarks  by  D\ 
iself  as  to  the  desirability  of  the  changes  which  have  been  suggested. 
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(From  Ber.  MAodell  CieightoD,  A.  H..  recently  for  several  yenrs  Dean  and  Tutor  of  Merton  CkiUege^ 
Oxford }  now  Vicar  of  Embieton,  England.] 

I  may  at  once  say  that  the  Dew  system  of  the  prominciatioQ  of  Latin  does  not  pre- 
vail at  all  at  Oxford,  i.  e^  is  in  no  way  publicly  recognized,  nor  is  it  nsed  by  many,  if 
indeed  bv  any,  of  the  tutors.  It  has,  I  believe,  made  more  way  at  Cambridge.  One 
or  two  of  the  pablio  schools  have  taken  it  np,  but,  as  a  rule,  the  old  system  prevails 
michanged. 

The  opinions  of  the  professors  are  merely  their  personal  opinions,  without  any  official 
validity.  So  far  as  the  new  system  prevails  anywhere  in  England,  it  prevails  merely 
from  the  conviction  of  the  individual  teacher,  who  adopts  it  himself,  and  so  encourages 
or  trains  his  pupils  to  adopt  it  also. 

Seally  there  are  two  distinct  currents  of  opinion,  one  in  favor  of  a  continental  pro- 
nunciation, instead  of  an  insular  one ;  another  in  favor  of  reproducing  the  Latin  pro- 
nunciation, according  to  Corssen's  rules. 

Of  those  who  have  changed  the  old  pronunciation,  some  wish  only  to  do  the  first, 
others,  the  second  of  these  things.  Consequently,  even  amongst  those  who  have 
changed,  there  is  a  great  divergence  of  opinion ;  but  the  great  moss  of  teachers  have 
not  changed  at  all. 

[From  £ev.  Edward  Palmer,  A.  M.,  Profeaser  of  Latin  Literature  in  the  UniverBity  of  Oxford.] 

Any  person  into  whose  hands  the  *'  Syllabus  of  Latin  Pronunciation  "  may  come  will 
road  in  it  that  it  is  not  a  university  document ;  that  it  was  drawn  up  by  Professor 
Mnnro  and  myself  at  the  request  of  head-masters  of  schools,  a  request  which  was 
originally  formulated  at  their  conference  in  1871,  and  repeated  at  their  conference  in 
1W2. 

It  may  interest  your  correspondent  to  know  that  when  the  syllabus,  which  was 
drawn  up  in  pursuance  of  this  request,  was  formally  presented  to  the  conference  of 
head-masters  —  I  think  in  1874,  but  I  have  not  anything  at  hand  to  fix  the  date — it 
seemed  as  if  their  zeal  had  cooled.  A  resolution  was  passed  that  '*  it  was  not  expe- 
dient to  take  any  measures  for  introducing  a  reformed  pronunciation  until  the  action 
of  the  universities  in  the  matter  shall  be  ascertained." 

In  several  public  schools  partial  reforms,  which  were  more  or  less  in  harmony  with 
the  syllabus,  nad  been  attempted  before  it  was  issued.  I  think  I  am  right  in  saying 
that  these  were  among  the  number:  Christ's  Hospital,  Liverpnool  College,  Marlborougl^ 
and  Rugby ;  but  I  never  heard  that  in  these  schools  the  said  attempts  at  reform  had 
been  afterwards  systematized  on  the  plan  of  the  syllabus,  or  that  the  pronunciation 
recommended  in  it  had  been  introduced  into  other  schools  in  which  no  such  reform 
bad  been  before  attempted.  I  regarded  the  resolution  of  the  head-masters  in  1874  as 
an  intimation  that  they  did  not  intend  to  proceed  further  in  the  matter. 

As  regards  the  University  of  Oxford  a  new  pronunciation  of  Latin  is  (so  far  as  I 
know)  a  mere  evx^  of  a  few  visionaries  like  myself^  University  sanction  for  such  a 
change  was,  of  course,  out  of  the  question.  I  am  not  aware  that  individual  profess- 
ors, tutors,  .or  lecturers  venture  upon  it  in  dealing  with  their  classes,  nor  have  I 
heard  that  Cambridge  has  been  more  enterprising.  I  regard  our  syllabus  as  having 
fidlen  still-bom. 

That  it,  or  something  better,  may  come  to  life  some  day,  as  the  same  causes  con- 
tinoe  to  make  themselves  felt  which  prompted  the  original  request  of  the  head-mastersi 
most  be  hoped  for. 

Every  scholar  who  deals  ever  so  modestly  with  comparative  philology  feels  it  im- 
possible to  explain  points  of  phonetics  while  be  anglicizes  in  his  pronunciation  of  Latin. 
Boys  from  difierent  English  and  Scotch  schools  trouble  our  lectures  with  discordant 
utterances,  and  French,  Germans,  and  Italians  fail  to  perceive  that  we  are  speaking 
Latin  at  all  when  we  attempt  to  converse  with  them  in  that  language. 


[From  Rcr.  John  E.  B.  Mayor,  M.  A..  Professor  of  Latin  in  the  University  of  CambridKe,  England.) 

There  Is,  I  think,  no  great  difference  of  opinion  here  in  regard  to  the  principles  of 
Latin  pronunciation ;  even  the  to  sound  of  v  is  secure  from  ridicule. 

Nor  do  I  think  that  any  one  who  deviates  from  the  traditional  routine  at  all  would 
sdvocate  the  pronunciation  of  im,  itr,  in  canttls,  amattir,  as  in  the  English  *'  us,"  *'  hurt,'' 
but  rather  as  00$^  dbr. 

In  practice  there  is  great  diversity.  Many  schools  adopt  the  new  pronunciation  in 
tbe  higher  forms  only,  which  seems  Uke  beginning  at  the  wrong  end,  doomdo  dediscenda. 

However,  the  result  is  that  the  proportion  of  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  new 
pronunciation  on  entering  the  university  is  continually  increasing. 
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The  old  <*  mnmpsimns,''  both  in  reroeot  to  orthography  and  pronnnoiati 
and  no  longer  ventures  to  pnt  in  a  plea  in  arrest  of  exeention. 

If  American  scholars  accept  the  reform,  we  may  hope  that  in  the  next 
English-speaking  Latinists  will  be  intelligible  to  their  colleagues  all  the 


[From  Bev.  T.  W.  Jex-Blake^  B.  B.,  Head  Maater  of  Bagby  School,  Bag 

I  think  "  reformed  Latin  pronunciation  "  is  mere  waste  of  time,  and, 
fictitious  professor-made  plan,  absurd.  The  only  reasonable  reform  woo 
the  existing  Italian  pronunciation,  where  yon  have  a  living  natural  guic 

But  oni  bono  "  reform  f "  Not  for  any  practical  end,  for  any  iutelligen 
driven  to  use  Latin  as  a  medium  of  conversation  with  continental  achol 
their  pronunciation  in  five  minutes. 

I  have  had  to  talk  Latin  with  patois  raeaking  cur^  in  the  Alps,  who( 
not  f^nch  and  whose  German  was  not  (ierman,  and  oould  do  it  at  onc€ 
I  was  for  days  on  a  steamer  with  a  Norwegian  bishop,  and  all  our  talk 
on  his  method  of  pronunciation,  and  we  talked  for  hours,  and  have  since 
in  Latin. 

Leave  pronunciation  as  it  is  would  be  my  advice,  and  spend  your  ti 
teaching  of  the  idioms  and  svntax  of  the  flexible,  terse  old  language,  an 
treatment  of  its  literary  wealth. 

The  "  curiosa  felicitas"  of  Horace  does  not  depend  on  pronunciation,  a 
aot  become  "  numerosior  "  when  yon  have  made  aM=oa. 


[From  If  OBt  Bev.  Gnatavna  Conrado,  Bettora  di  Propaganda,  Collegio  IJrbano, 


We  nronounoe  here  the  combinations  as  and  m  precisely  in  the  i 
them  always  the  sound  of  a  in  the  English  word  mate^  This  supposes  th 
bined,  as  otherwise  eadi  letter  receives  its  full  sound.  (For  example,  i 
The  combination  ou  is  so  pronounced  as  to  give  its  native  value  to  eac! 
curring  vowels,  but  with  a  slight  stress  on  the  a.  The  result  is  a  soui 
same  as  that  siven  to  the  ow  in  the  English  word  kow.  The  letter  j  h 
sound  of  y  in  tlie  English  word  ym.  The  letter  o  is  pronounced  in  tne  st 
Italian.  Before  the  combinations  ae  and  se,  it  retains  the  sound  it  has  I 
Also  the  lettw  g  is  pronouneed  here  aa  it  is  in  Italian.  Before  the  combini 
is  not  found  in  Italian,  it  retains  the  softer  sound,  which  it  has  befiH^e  e  ai 
ter  V  is  pronounced  invariably  as  it  is  in  Italian.  Tiie  words,  then,  wh 
tloned  as  examples  (vincit,  Cicero,  gingiva,)  are  pronounced,  as  far  as  the 
like  the  Italian  words  vinciUit  Cioerone,  and  gemgiv€L. 

[From  Pietro  Blauna,  Bettore  della  B.  UniTerait^  di  Boma.1 

As  I  see  by  your  letter  there  is  no  need  of  giving  you  information  as  \ 
general,  Latin  and  Greek  are  pronounced,  I  limit  my  explanation  to  the 
we  pronounce  Latin  in  our  Italian  schools,  and  particularly  the  letters 
tions  alluded  to  in  your  letter. 

Generally,  the  Italian  pronunciation  holds  good  also  for  Latin ;  a  a 
nouaced  as  a  in  fate  ;  au  as  in  German,  o  in  Cicero  and  vincit,  as  the  Englis 
^  as  in  gentleman,  Crinnan, 


[Bemarka  by  Dr.  Hamphreya.] 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  say  anything  in  reference  to  these  letten 
all  the  others  from  England  contirm  the  statements  of  the  Rev.  Mand< 
while  those  trom  other  European  countries  show  that,  while  all  are  at  i 
so,  in  the  pronunciation  of  the  vowels,  each  nation  otherwise  makes  t 
w^  to  the  rules  of  its  own  language. 

I  believe  that  in  most  points  the  theory  of  Latin  pronunciation  associi 
name  of  Corssen  in  Germany  and  Roby  in  England — most  emphatica] 
however,  the  weak  Semitic  sound  ofv  as  ir — is  correct.  But,  even  if  1 1 
assent  to  every  one  of  the  claims  made  by  these  advocates  of  the  so-calle< 
nunciation,  I  should  still  muintain  that  that  theory,  based  to  some  consid 
on  the  law  of  probabilities,  is  one  thing,  and  the  altering  by  us  of  the 
nunoiatiou  of  an  ancient  language,  which  enters  so  largely  into  the  stin 
own  English,  a  mode  that  has  provailed  for  so  many  centuries,  is  anot 
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difierent  thing  —  a  thing  demanding  very  carefhl  consideration.  It  has  seemed  to  me, 
J  copfees,  all  along,  that  in  thus  too liastily  undertaking  to  do  Justice  to  ancient  Latin 
we  ran  the  risk  of  doing  great  injnstioe,  great  injury,  to  our  own  modern  English- 
American  loDgoage,  into  which  the  Latin  has  heen  constantly  Insinuating  itself  for 
the  last  three  hundred  veors  and  more,  ever  in  the  garb  of  what  is  now  termed  the 
"old-fashioned  English ''  pronunciation. 

As  regards  the  statement  dwelt  upon  by  Professor  Mayor— of  whom  I  would  speak  with 
the  utmost  respect,  as  well  as  friendship— that  the  reform,  if  carried  out  thoroughly 
in  England  and  America,  will  render  *' English  speaking  Latinists  intelligible  all  the 
world  over,"  I  must  emphatically  dissent.  Certainly,  if  all  American  colleges  and 
aehoola  shall  be  induced  to  adopt  it,  the  remark  will  s^ply  to  their  alumni,  who  will 
be  able  to  understand  one  another  when  speaking  or  roading  Latin,  but  at  the  same 
time  A  strong  dividing  bar  will  be  therebv  placed  between  them  and  the  cooimimion 
of  scholarship  with  their  &thert  and  all  the  old  school  Latinists  of  the  country,  many 
of  whom*  have  attained  a  solid  fame  which  the  rising  generation  may  be  promd  to 
emnlate,  but  can  hardly  hope  to  surpass. 

But  in  Great  Britain,  as  appears  from  this  correspondence,  there  is  no  probability  of 
the  adoption  of  the  new  system  to  any  material  extent  for  a  very  long  period  <^  time, 
if  oyer.  And,  in  regard  to  the  other  countries  of  Europe,  except  nermvps  some  few  of 
the  German  nniyersitlea,  I  do  not  hesitate  a  moment  to  say,  that  the  Latin  scholars  of 
thoee  countries  would  find  it  more  difficult  to  understand  an  American  or  English 
Latinist  speaking  by  this  **  reformed"  rule,  than  ever  they  found  it  to  be,  even  when 
listening  to  the  old-rasfaioned  English  pronunciation.  Italian  scholars,  especially,  would 
deem  this  new  method  no  less  harsh  than  unintelligible. 

The  most  serious  point,  however,  to  my  mind,  is  the  oonfhsion  and  injury  which,  as 
it  seems  to  me,  the  sweeping  chaise  proposed  is  likely  to  produce  in  the  pronuncia- 
tion, and  oonseM|uently  in  the  intelligent  study,  of  onr  own  language,  whidh  surelv  de- 
serves our  first  care  and  consideration.  The  study  of  the  etymology  of  English  I  have 
always  found  to  be  a  powerful  and  attractive  means  of  winning  aM  leadlns  on  yonng 
minds  and  hearts,  previonely  ayerse  to  learning,  to  an  earnest  study,  first  of  their  own 
language,  and  then  of  others  which  enter  into  its  formation,  and  especially  the  Latin. 
Hitherto,  it  has  not  been  difficult  to  make  clear  to  young  and  even  dull  children  the 
dose  relationship  of  English  and  Latin  in  a  vaet  number  of  words ;  butj.  if  the  hard 
pronunciation  ofo  and  g,  and  some  of  the  other  "  reforms  "  be  once  generally  aceepted, 
the  likeness  and  oonneetion  will  only  be  patent  to  adyanced  Latin  scholars.  It  seems 
not  unlikely,  also,  that  a  reflex  influence  will  be  eoEorted  by  onr  Latinists  of  the  new 
sehooL  which,  beginning  with  classical  proper  names,  shall  gradually  substitute  hard 
for  soit  sounds  in  the  words  of  common  conversation. 

For  more  than  twenty  yoars,  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  the  most  desirable  and  ieAsi- 
ble  chanj^  would  be  to  adopt  the  continental  pronunciation  of  the  vowels — referred  to 
by  my  friend  the  Bey.  Mandell  Creighton,  and  explained  concisely  in  the  letters  of  the 
presidents  of  the  Boman  Univefsity  and  the  College  of  the  Propaganda  at  Rome — a 
pnmnnciation  entirely  endorsed  by  the  two  authors  of  the  syllabus,  to  which  so  much 
weight  has  been  attached  in  this  country,  although  one  of  them  acknowledges  that 
"  it  has  fallen  tftill-bom  in  England."  That  amount  of  change  would  greatly  facilitate 
the  study  of  modem  languages  by  our  youth,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  assert  would 
tend,  far  more  than  the  resurrected  ''Koman"  system,  to  render  ^  En^ish  speaking 
Latinists  inteUigible  all  tiie  world  over." 

The  authors  of  that  syllabus  are  men  whose  scholarship  entitles  their  opinions  to 
great  respeetL  and  I  oordioUy  indorse  their  advioe  of  "giving  careful  attention  to 
quantity  in  all  Latin  pronunciation."  In  this  country,  hitherto,  both  in  Gredc  and 
Lstin.  a  doubtful  system  of  accentuation  has  been  largely  allowed  to  supersede  or  over- 
ride the  laws  of  quantity,  about  which  there  is  little  or  no  doubt,  and  I  think  it  will  be 
allowed  by  all  that  the  effect  upon  the  rhythmical  reading  of  Latin  and  Cheek  poetry 
has  been  most  iojurious.  Attend  faithfully  to  quantity,  and  there  will  be  compara- 
tively little  difficulty  in  either  Greek  or  Latin  pronunciation. 


The  appended  tables  indicate  the  usage  in  pronouncing  Latin  in  the  237  universities 
aid  ooUegee  and  the  87  college  preparatory  schools  nam^,  as  reported  by  them  to  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education. 

It  should  be  remarked  that  many  colleges  which  are  here  classified  as  using  the 
Eni^iiah  or  the  Continental  pronunciation  also  emploj^  the  Latin  in  teaching  archaic 
foiiBB  or  for  philological  purposes. 

Of  the  nniyersities  and  colleges  72  use  the  Latin  or  Boman  method,  75  the  Continen- 
taLand  90  the  English. 

Of  the  preparatory  schools  25  use  the  Latin,  28  the  Continental,  and  34  the  English. 
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Univerntiea  and  colleges. 

Name. 

I.  LATIN  OR  ROHAN. 

Howard  College 

St.  John's  College  of  Arkansas 

University  of  California 

Colambian  University 

University  of  Georgia 

Abingdon  College 

Illinois  Wesleyan  University 

Monmonth  College 

Northwestern  College. 

Indiana  University 

Indiana  Asbnry  University  ..i 

North  Western  Christian  University 

Moore's  Hill  College 

Ridgeville  College 

Upper  Iowa  University 

Hamboldt  College 

Cornell  College 

Oskalooea  College 

University  of  Kansas 

Centre  College 

Kentucky  Muitary  Institute 

Kentucky  University 

Kentucky  Wesleyan  University .' 

Central  University 

Bethel  College 

Louisiana  State  University 

Western  Maryland  College 

Boston  Uni  versity.  College  of  Liberal  Arts 

University  of  Michigan 

Kalamazoo  College 

University  of  Mississippi 

University  of  the  State  of  Missouri <.... 

Central  College 

Rutgers  College • 

College  of  New  Jersey 

Cornell  University 

Columbia  College , 

University  of  the  City  of  New  York 

University  of  Rochester 

Union  College •. 

Trinity  College 

Wake  Forest  College 

Ohio  University 

Baldwin  University 

University  of  Cincinnati 

Ohio  Wesleyan  University 

Hiram  College 

Willoughby  College 

Wilmington  College 

Antioch  College 

Corvallis  CoUe^ 

Pacific  University  and  Tualatin  Academy 

Pennsylvania  Military  Academy 

Haverford  College 

University  at  Lewisburg , 

Mercersburg  College 

Westminster  College 

8  wartbmore  College 

Newberry  College 

South  Western  Presbyterian  University 

University  of  Deseret" 

Middlebury  College 
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Narne^ 


Place. 


I.  Latin  or  roman — Continued. 


Randolph  Maeon  College 

Emory  and  Henry  College 

Hampden  Sidney  College 

Waabin^on  and  Lee  Uniyersity  . 

University  of  Virginia 

College  of  William  and  Mary 

Bethany  College 

GaleBville  University 

University  of  Wisconsin 

Racine  College 


n.  CONTINENTAL. 

Missionary  College  of  St.  Angnstine  . 

St.  Yinoent's  College 

St.  Mary's  College 

Santa  Clara  College 

Colorado  College 

Georgetown  College 

Howard  University 

Bowdon  College 

St.  Ignatius  College 

University  of  Chicago 

Eureka  College 

Wartbars  Seminary 

St.  Joseph's  College ».. 

Bedford  College 

Concordia  Couege 

Hanover  College 

Union  Christian  College 

University  of  Notre  Dame  Du  Lao  . . . 

St  Meinrad's  Collie 

St.  Bonaventnre's  College 

Norwegian  Luther  College 

Iowa  Weeleyan  University 

Western  College 

Eminence  College 

St,  Mary's  CoUege 

St.  Charles  College 

Jefferson  College,  (St.  Mary's) 

Bates  College 

Albion  College 

Hope  College : 1 

Shaw  University 

Christian  University 

St.  Vincent's  College 

Lincoln  College 

Christian  Brothers'  College 

St.  Louis  University 

University  of  Nebraska 

St.  Bonaventure's  College 

Wells  College 

St.  Joseph's  College 

Hobart  College 

Vaesar  College 

Rutherford  College 

North  Carolina  College 

Mt.  St.  Mary's  Seminary  of  the  West 

Ohio  Central  College 

Mt.  UdIou  College 

Franklin  College 

New  Market  College 


Ashland,  Ya. 
Emory.  Va. 
Hampden  Sidney,  Va. 
Lexington,  Va. 
University  of  Virginia,  Va. 
Williamsburg,  Va. 
Bethany,  W.  Va. 
Galesville^Wis. 
Madison,  Wis. 
Racino,  Wis. 


Benicia,  Cal. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Santa  Clara,  Cal. 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 
Georgetown,  D.  C. 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Bowdon,  Qa. 
Chicago,  111. 
Chicago,  111. 
Eureka,  111. 
Mendota,  111. 
Teutopolis,  Ul. 
Bedford,  Ind. 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 
Hanover,  Ind. 
Merom,  Ind. 
Notre  Dame,  Ind. 
St.  Meinrad,  Ind. 
Terre  Haute,  Ind. 
Decorah,  Iowa. 
Mt.  Pleasant,  Iowa. 
Western  College,  Iowa. 
Eminence,  Ky. 
St.  Mary's,  Ky. 
Grand  Coteau,  La. 
St.  James,  La. 
Lewiston,  Me. 
Albion,  Mich. 
Holland  City,  Mich. 
Holly  Springs,  Miss. 
Canton,  Mo. 
Cape  Girardeau,  Mo. 
Greenwood,  Mo. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Lincoln,  Nebr. 
Allegany,  N.Y. 
Aurora,  N.  Y. 
Buffalo,  N.Y. 
Geneva,  N.  Y. 
Pongbkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
Happy  Home,  N.  C. 
Mt.  Pleasant,  N.C. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Iberia,  Ohio. 
Mt.  Union,  Ohio. 
New  Athens,  Ohio. 
New  Market,  Ohio.         j 
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UniverHiieB  and  colleges — Continaed. 


Namo. 


II.  Continental— Continaed, 

Richmond  College 

Heidelberg  College 

Urbana  UDiversity 

GoDeva  College 

University  of  Woofiter 

XeniaColieee 

Willamette  University 

Lincoln  University 

Franklin  and  Marshall  College 

St.  Vincent's  College 

Allegheny  College 

Farman  University 

East  Tennessee  Wesleyan  University 

Beech  Grove  College 

Christian  Brother^  College 

Mosheim  Male  and  Female  Institute 

Central  Tennessee  College 

Texas  .Military  Institute 

University  of  St.  Mary , 

Anstin  College 

Marvin  College 

Roanoke  College 

West  Virginia  College 

West  Virginia  University 1 

St.  John's  College , 

Northwestern  University 

ni.  SNGUSH. 

Cane  Hill  College 

University  of  the  Pacific 

Pacific  Methodist  College 

California  College 

Trinity  College 

Wesleyan  University 

Delaware  College 

Atlanta  University 

Blackbam  University 

Carthage  College 

Northwestern  University 

Knox  College 

Lombard  University 

Illinois  College 

Lincoln  University 

Shurtleff  College 

Westfield  College 

Wheaton  College 

Wabash  CoUege 

Fort  Wayne  College 

Franklin  College 

Hartsville  University 

Smithson  College • 

Earlham  College 

University  of  Des  Moines 

Iowa  College 

Simpson  Centenary  College 

Iowa  State  University 

Penn  College 

Central  University  of  Iowa 

Tabor  College 

Laue  University 
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Name. 


Place. 


in.  ENGUSH^CoDtinaed. 


Georgetown  College 

CoDcord  College 

Leland  University 

New  Orleans  University 

Straight  University 

Bowdoin  College 

CMby  University 

Washington  College 

Amherst  College "•• 

Tufts  College 

Williams  College 

Adrian  College 

Olivet  College 

University  cS  Minnesota 

Ciu'leton  Collie 

W^estminster  (Allege 

Hannibal  College 

Thayer  College ;. 

W^ashington  University 

Dmry  College 

Doane  College 

Dartmouth  College 

St.  Stephen's  College 

Brooklyn  Collegiate  and  Polyteehnio  lastitnte 

St.  Lawrence  University 

Klmira  Female  CoUege 

Biadison  University 

Ingfaam  University 

Syracuse  University 

Kenton  College 

Deniaon  University 

Western  Beserve  College 

Marietta  College 

Oberlin  College 

Otterbein  University 

Philomath  College 

Mahlenbnrg  College 

Lebanon  Valley  College 

Lafayette  College 

Pennsylvaoia  College 

Western  University  of  Pennsylvania 

College  of  Cliarleston 

University  of  South  Carolina 

Wofibrd  College 

Bast  Tennessee  University 

Comberland  University 

Maryville  College 

University  of  the  Sonth 

Sonthweetem  University 

Henderson  Male  and  Female  College 

Baylor  University 

Waco  University 

University  of  Vermont  and  State  Agricultural  College.. 

Norwich  University 

Lawrence  University 

Beloit  College 

Milton  College 

Bipon  CoUege 


Georgetown,  Ky. 
New  Liberty,  Ky. 
New  Orleans,  La. 
New  Orleans,  La. 
New  Orleans,  La. 
Brunswick,  Ble. 
WaterviUe,  Me. 
Cbestertown,  Md. 
Amherst,  Mass. 
College  Hill,  Mass. 
Williamstown,  Mass. 
Adrian,  Mich. 
Olivet,  Mich. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Northfield,Minn. 
Fulton,  Mo. 
Hannibal,  Mo. 
Kidder,  Mo. 
St.  Louis,  Me. 
Springfield,  Mo. 
Crete,  Nebr. 
Hanover,  N.  H. 
Annandale,  N.  Y. 
Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
Canton,  N.Y. 
Elmira,N.Y. 
Hamilton,  N.Y. 
Le  Roy,  N.Y. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Gambier,  Ohio. 
Granville,  Ohio. 
Hudson,  Ohio. 
Marietta,  Ohio. 
Oberlin,  Ohio. 
Westerville,  Ohio, 
Philomath,  Oreg. 
Allen  town,  Pa. 
Anuville,  Pa. 
Ea6ton,Pa. 
Gettysburg,  Pa. 
Pittsburg,  Pa. 
Charleston,  S.  C. 
Columbia,  8.  C. 
Spartanburg,  S.  C. 
Knoxville,  Tenn. 
Lebanon,  Tenn. 
Maryville,  Tenn. 
Sewanee,  Tenn. 
Georgetown,  Tex. 
Henderson,  Tex. 
Independence,  Tex. 
Waco,  Tex. 
Burlington,  Vt. 
Northiield,  Vt. 
Appletou,  Wis. 
Beloit,  Wis. 
Milton,  Wis. 
Ripon,  Wis. 
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Preparat/ory  $6hooli. 


Name. 


I.  LATIN  OR  ROMAN. 


Oakland  High  School 

Franciscan  College 

Friendtt' Elementary  and  High  School 

Ohaoncy  Hall  School 

Private  ClasBical  School,  (J.  P.  Hopkinson) 

Pnblio  Latin  School 

]>ay  and  Family  School  for  yoang  men,  (Joshna  Kendall) 

High  School 

High  School 

TVulJston  Seminary 

Mr.  Knapp'eHome  School  for  Boys 

St.  Paul's  School 

Stevens  High  School 

Claverack  Academy  and  Hodson  River  Institute 

Colffate  Academy 

Cook  Academy 

Ithaca  Hiffh  School 

Mr.  Kinners  School : 

Kingston  Academy 

Park  Institute 

Union  Classical  Institnte 

Be  Veaux  College 

Eev.  M.  B.  Hooper's  Academy  for  Boys 

The  Brooks  School • _ 

Milwaukee  Academy 


n.  continentaIm 


Oak  Mound  School  for  Boys 

California  Military  Academy 

Jarvis  Hall 

Hopkins  Grammar  School 

Norwich  Free  Academy , 

Allen's  Academy , 

Preparatory  department  of  Griswold  College , 

English  and  Classical  School  for  Boys.  (Wm.  N.  Eayrs, 

Oreylock  Institute , 

West  Newton  English  and  Classical  School 

Austin  Academy 

Princeton  College  Preparatory  School 

Charlier  Institute 

Columbia  Grammar  School 

Dabney  University  School 

Preparatory  Scientific  School,  (Alfred  Colin,  M.  E.) 

University  Grammar  School 

St.  John's  School 

Chickering  Institute 

Milnor  Hall,  (Kenyon  College  Grammar  School) 

Germantown  Preparatory  School 

Cumberland  Valley  Institute 

Fewsmith's  Classical  and  Mathematical  School 

Collegiate  Institute 

Kenmore  University  High  School 

Bellevne  High  School 

Norwood  High  School 

Hanover  Aciulemy 


ni.  ENGLISH. 

Talladega  College 

Hartford  Public  High  School 

Connecticut  Literary  Institution. . . 
Woodstock  Academy 
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Name. 


Plaoe. 


IIL  ENGUSH-^Continaed. 


8oath  Georgia  Ifale  Institnte 

Burlington  Collegiate  Institiite 

£dwai3  Little  Hjgh  School 

Nichols  Latin  School • 

Maine  Central  Institute 

Franklin  Family  School 

Waterville  Claasical  Institute 

Lebanon  Academy 

Bockville  Academy 

Phillips  Academy 

Priyate  Classical  School,  (G.  W.  C.  Noble,  A.  M.) 

Monson  Academy 

Worcester  Academy 

Phillips  Exeter  Academy 

Kimball  Union  Academy 

New  London  Literary  and  Scientific  Institution 

Peddle  Institnte 

Cazenovia Seminary  ••••.... ..•.••••••.•••••.•••••••.. 

Fort  Edward  Collegiate  Institnte 

Chambersbm^  Academy 

Easton  Classical  and  Mathematical  School 

Wyoming  Seminary .«. 

Select  Hi^h  School,  (George  Eastbnrn,  M.  A.) 

Rogers  High  School 

Lapham  Institnte 

EngliBh  and  Classical  School,  (William  A.  Mowry,  A.  M., 
and  Charles  B.  Goff,  A.M.) 

University  Grammar  School 

Claflin  Uniyersi^ 

Burr  and  Burton  Seminary 

Wayland  University 


Dawson,  Ga. 
Burlington,  Iowa. 
Auburn,  Me. 
Lewiston,  Me. 
Pittsfield,  Me. 
Topsham,  Me. 
Waterville,  Me. 
West  Lebanon,  Me. 
Rockville,  Md. 
Andover,  Mass. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Monson,  Mass. 
Worcester,  Mass. 
Exeter,  N.  H. 
Meriden,  N.  H. 
New  London,  N.  H.  . 
Hightstown.  N.  J. 
Cazenovia,  N.  T. 
Fort  Edward,  N.  Y. 
Chambersburg,  Pa. 
Easton,  Pa. 
Kingston,  Pa. 
PhiliMlelphia,  Pa. 
Newport,  R.  L 
North  Scituate,  R.  L 
PiGyidenoe,  R.  L 

Providence,  R.  I. 
Oransebnrg  C.  H.,  S.  C. 
Manchester,  Y  t. 
Beaver  Dam,  Wis. 


SUMMABT. 


NEW  ENQLAKD  STATES. 

English 

Continental 

Latin  or  Roman 

MIDDLB  STATES. 

English 

Continental •  •..•••  •. 

SOUTHERN  STATES. 

English 

Continental  ••••• • ••• .. 

Latin  or  Roman 

WESTERN  STATES. 

English ^ 

Continental 

Latin  or  Roman •••  ..••••  • 

PAOmO  STATES. 

English 

Continental 

Latin  or  Roman 


Colleges. 

^'X^ 

10 

21 

1 

% 

2 

9 

13 

7 

9 

11 

13 

U 

19 

4 

23 

4 

24 

1 

44 

8 

37 

6 

29 

8 

4 

- 

5 

2 

4 

% 
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Uu  enrolment,  attendanoe,  dvaroHon  of  HiKoolSf  ^c;  from  replies  to  inquiriei  by  the  United 
of  Education, 


BOaOGL  POPOLAnOH. 

PUBUC  SCHOOLS 

Sex. 

1 

r 

1 

h 

r 

1 

1 

s 
-5 

Is 

V 

-5 

Ji 
S 

1 

r 

8 

• 

10 

11 

12 

IS 

14 

m 

I6S 
164 
104 
«7 
»9 
105 
146 
!79 
195 
194 
100 
K)7 
.48 
.98 
r76 
»56 

148 
f66 
»91 
>99 
159 
:            ,99 
f37 
163 
196 
145 
C              79 

80 

71.395 

199,856 

123,504 

289,186 

1,913 

5.410 

19,629 

9,794 

9.734 

5.151 

19,886 

7,500 

1,299 

9,800 
616 

1,133 
157 

1 

66,376 
93,631 
11,547 

60,708 
91,  Vj6 
10,415 

0 

1 

91,748 

83,391 

8,043 

70, 495 

3 

0 
599,539 

i 

0 

5119.657 

5 

6 

16,790 
115, 121 

7 

909,115 

900,069 
351.900 

191. 9» 
479,990 
397,940 
969,189 
103.200 

0 
0 

A 

9 

314.168 
999,315 

69.896 
156,000 

59,315 
109, 451 

73,069 

0218,903 

200.000 

10 

284.731 

669,334 
3(0.735 

6130,119 
54.740 

5354.424 
127,509 

11 

109,777 

*"*'i59*o66' 

19 

13 

14 

15 

101.461 

""956,'6o6' 
30,373 
133,964 

16 

0 

17 

18 

19 

181,491 

174.498 

350.945 

41,963 

4,099 

'"'iiS^ooo' 

VO 

374.783 

91 

44.908 

n 

4.383 

3*832 
48,857 

103,590 

541, 610 
97.830 

447, 139 
15,565 

578,718 

«7;09ll 

93 

5,1a 

5.884 

55,555 

94 

157,515 

157,311 

9% 

96 

179, 715 

168,886 
498,948 
a,  117 

""xi^m 

97 

987,387 
96.356 

0 

961.659 

763.976 

98 

0 
HM5 

10 

96^596 
199;  194 

96,790 

115,847 
911, 697 

0 

548,391 
237,971 

^f^. 

31 

39 

929.804 

195.908 
5195,994 

33 

34 



I'S 

948,894 
96,019 

933,895 
88,711 

^^0 

131,670 

307,230 

i51*,'574 

115,943 
79,978 

36 
37 



38 

1.491 

1,464 

900 

39 

40 

14,971 

16,700 

0 

9.538 

99.133 

15*646 

14,907 

41 
49 

8,906 

9,039 

9,900 

9,000 

43 

44 

15,618 

15,289 

0 

0 

30.900 

13,608 

45 

48 

47 

8,061 

1,980 
341 

9,500 
575 
904 

1.500 
448 
745 
108 

48 

375 

888 

189 

/  The  sehool  year  is  ohaagedL  and  will  here«fter  beffin  Janaary  1  and  end  Deoember  31. 
a  In  erening  aohools ;  45  pupils  attend  both  day  and  evening  schools. 


\  ATerftge  nomber  belonging. 
i  By  a  oEange  in  tbe  school  law  the  school  year  ends  Angnst  31. 
tkat  it  b«  changed  to  end  March  31. 


The  superintendent  rooommends 
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Table  I.— Part  l.^SiaUitiM  of  tke  9ckool  $pHem»  of  ike  Statei  amd  TmriUnm^ 


Sutee  and  Territories. 

FDBUC  aCHOOIA. 

8CB00LB  OTHU  TBAV  FOBUa 

pi 

.HI 

aff 

■8 

•5 

ins  to  pnolio 
schools  below 
high  sohooU. 

Schools  coweepoad- 
ing   to    pahlic 
highachmla. 

Pupils. 

PnpUs. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Finals. 

1 

19 

!• 

ly 

18 

19 

9% 

91 

1 

AlabftmA 

80 

<Ji 

ArkansM ..■•.. 

3 

Hi^lifornlft r 

u,m 

143.8 
100 
17a  1 

* 

4 

Colorado 

^ 

Gonneoticnt 

9,490 

(51L  857) 

4i 

Delaware 

7 

Florida 

8 

Gtoorgia 

9 

niinoia 

H035 

94,740 

10 

Tn^lana , 

199 
136.5 
103.5 
110 

97 
118 
189 
176 
156 
100 
100 

60 

95w8 
149.8 

93.7 
199 
176 

50 
155 

89.4 
150 

K| 

71.9 
78 

11 

Iowa 

19 

Elanaaa 

4,987 
S.800 

119 
900 

(TOO) 

13 

Keutncky 

14 

Tioniaiana 

15 

Maine 

Iff 

17 

(Mb;989) 
(8,008) 

1H 

6.300 
8.399 

19 

dSO 

90 

91 

n 

419,075 

93 

<M 

tei) 

94 

1                     re  ••- 

9,498 

9,384 

6.13© 

1.8M 
4.W 

95 

15,940 

16,990 

9fi 

97 

1. 

98 

14,951 
1,000 

99 

900 

(i^idW 

30 

31 

l^lKxIe  Tf tand  

{        757 

1        104 

1  dl,170 

dl,870 

<Sl900 

dl,6M 

39 

South  Carolina 

33 

Tenneeeee 

(^1  416) 

34 

Texfw r  -T,.., ...,*.... 

35 

Vermont 

30 

Virginia 

4,538 

113 
95.04 
{159.5 

*8,778        *9,855 

A9,lll 

A^54I 

37 

Weet  Virginia 

38 

WlMonain 

6.144 
91 

<i965 

(90,000) 

(i 

Leo) 

39 

Arizona 

40 

Dakoto 

41 
49 

District  of  Colombia 

Idaho 

989 

19 

191 

9,650          3,194 

607 

1.311 

43 

Montana 

83 

10 

100 
139 
143 
104 

ft.186) 
(M.  950) 

44 

New  Mexico 

45 

Utoh      

310 

*     • 

' 

40 

Waehinirton 

919 



47 

Wyomins 

48 

Indian: 

Cherokees  ............ 

83 

9d 

59 

5 

5 

900 

Creeks 

Choctows 

168 
18. 

Seminoles 

5 

a  Sex  not  reported  in  all  oases. 

5  In  private  eohools  of  all  trades. 

e  Not  indnding  the  city  or  Wilmington. 

d  Estimated. 

s  Twonty-four  oonnties  nst  reported. 
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SCHOOLS   OTBBR 
THAN  PUBiia 

Whole  nn 
ployed  ii 
the  year. 

1 

TMchen  in  said 
sobooU    in    «U 
grades. 

mber  of  toachen  em- 
t  pnblio  schools  during 

ATeiKge  9al9Tv  of  teach- 
ers per  montn  in  pablio 
schools. 

Tescbers. 

Ifsle. 

Temsls. 

Male. 

Female. 

TotaL 

Kale. 

Fenude. 

99 

93 

94 

95 

96 

97 

98 

99 

8.535 
339 

1,199 
176 
767 
3b6 
375 

••IS 

1,853 
995 

8,317 
164 
188 

3,771 

a461 

8,989 

401 

3,084 

430 

557 

(•29  00) 

1 

f 

8,989 

$85  00             168  15 
6000               4800 
67  43               37  16 
(030  75) 

3 

4 

(iw 

8,500 

5 
6 

7 

A 

d» 

rm 

9,895 
71858 
6,830 
8,409 
4,090 
898 
9,151 
1,199 
1,901 
3,548 
1,487 

553 

978 
7,687 

13.896 
5,559 

19,333 
3,174 
1,610 
787 
4,384 
1,651 
7,650 
9,386 
8,916 
1,017 
3,747 
1,893 
77 
3,107 
9.306 

8S,583 

83,131 

13,411 

19,052 
5,576 
5,630 
1,615 
6,435 
8,850 
•     8,851 

13,834 
4,403 

«8.778 
9,651 
3.381 
113 
3,660 
3,284 

30,909 
8,690 

88.846 
619 

80,193 

3,068 

4,810 

<{4,030 

4.359 

4,690 

3.693 

8,630 

31 

866 

307 

47  96 
63  90 
47  27 
33  66 

33  30 
41  40 
88  09 
97  03 

9 

10 

419,058 
4,737 
6,185 

11 

IV 

140 

19 
11 

31  00               31  00 
35  45               17  04 
41  65               41  66 
84  78               35  95 
4850               9873 
34  80               99  19 
(39  87) 

14 

c... 

15 

8,699 

16 

17 

(4 

50) 
10) 

7,650 
3,597 

18 
19 
90 

10,000 

(30  00) 
37  14               32  84 

21 

29 

119  63 
41  93 
66  48 

85  90 
95  79 
37  39 

?3 

86 
910 

75 
150 

9,498 

3,984 

90.000 

24 
25 
36 

30  00 
60  00 
45  68 
39  76 

I           8149 

30  40 
38  18 

95  00 
36  00 
33  64 
33  60 

46  73 

28  86 
39  18 

27 

10,493 

18,353 

15,559 
745 

28 

(9 

N» 

21> 

8;  953 

{            911 
1,914 
3,063 

11,339 

1,154 
1,127 

30 

tflOO 

dl75 

/131 
861 

31 
'19 

{ii,m\       1 

33 

(53  oot 

34 

671 
9,913 
9,797 

3.688 

1,707 

896 

9.519 
5,386 

37  84 
34  95 
34  89 
^43  50 
110  00 

89  48 
30  37 
39  09 

^27  16 

90  00 

I** 

M87 

k833 

36 
37 

(8 

») 

6,499 
95 

IS 

15 

85 
96 

6 
181 
881 

39 

40 

307 

190  00 

80  00 

41 

49 

64 
133 
215 
1-20 

7 

46 

15 

334 

100 

16 

110 
147 
449 
830 
33 

93 

38 

57 

5 

110 

75  00 

50  00 

41 

41 

40 

44 

310 

54  00 

38  00 

26  00 
50  00 

4% 

4<{ 

47 

93 

88 

48  80 
40  00 
86  00 
50  00 

42  80 
40  00 
26  00 
50  00 

48 

10 

18 

4 

1 

5 

/  In  evening  schools ;  19  teachers  attend  both  day  and  eroning  schools. 

Sin  private  schools  of  all  grades  in  66  counties. 
In  1875 ;  no  private  school  statistios  were  taken  in  1876. 
i  In  the  eoontry  I  in  97  cities,  193  days. 
^  In  the  eoontry ;  in  the  cities  the  average  solarise  are :  of  men,  1105.19 ;  of  women,  $37.90. 
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1 

9 
3 

4 
5 
6 
7 
• 
9 
10 
|] 

13 
14 

15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
90 
31 
99 
83 
94 
95 
90 
97 
96 
99 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
49 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 


Stntes  and  Tcrritorie*. 


Arkansas.... 
CaUfornU..., 
Colorado..... 
Conneetlont . 

Delaware 

Florida 

a 


Oeorgia. 

Indiana. 
Iowa.... 


Kentaoky . 
Louisiana. . 

liaioe 

Karyland. 


Michigan . 
Minnesota... 
lippl*. 


Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

Now  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Bhode  Island 

Sonth  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas , 

Vermont , 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Arisona • 

Dakota , 

District  of  Colombia.. 

Idaho 

Montana 

New  Mexico 

Utah. 


Washington  . 
Wyoming — 
Indian: 


Cherokeea . 
Creeks.... 
Choctaws .. 
Seminoles.. 


AXirUAL  nooMi. 


I 


3« 


1150,000 

179, 325 

1, 174, 963 


909,783 

99,985 

11,587 

991, 319 

1,000,000 

1,553,164 


118,861 
781.350 
959,736 
994,580 
559,387 
4,400,898 
d519,889 
918,855 


89,574 

44,947 

465,186 

1,985,469 

9,797,975 


1, 090, 579 
199,189 

1,000,  COO 

71,535 

909,663 


496,000 
196,798 


90,000 
54,557 


31 


•96,414 

16:2,739 

1,949,964 

935.853 

1,113,609 

186,940 

68,917 

149,797 

6, 091. 003 

9,693.391 

4,605,540 

938,349 

496.500 

313,558 

657,105 

781,999 

1.369,038 

9, 961, 119 

959,939 


889,307 
485,193 
115,319 
71.609 
759.304 
7,097,096 


6,136,938 

57,859 

8,596,547 

568,  era 

146,493 


445,965 
663,599 
578,966 


40,798 

901. 310 

17,088 

45,049 


39,061 


«  Apparent  dsereatt. 

b  Inoinded  in  teachers'  salarieti 

c  Partly  estimated. 

d  District  tax  required  by  statute. 

s  For  sites  and  boildings. 

/ForUbraries. 
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ike imeowM^  eaq^endUmre,  and  permanent  school  fund;  from  replies  to  inguiriee  by  the  United 
sf  Edueatum, 


AHKUAL  mCOllB. 

ikliKTTAL  aXl'KHDITURM. 

1 

i 
i 

^ 

Permaaent 

Current 

li 

1 

1 

9  g 

M 

3» 

se 

99 

38 

30 

4» 

•90,747 

•337,870 

344,074 
8;  731, 540 

835.853 
1,56^565 

916,885 
04,104 

434,046 
8,448,466 
5^063,388 
5,38X584 
1,844,688 
1,513,789 

776,009 
1,090,445 
1,633,490 
Q.  105, 536 
4.067,801 
^,988;  648 

441488 
41,773,464 

865.874 

195,535 

614.903 
9,154,415 
11,360^161 

408,794 
8,605^134 

Win 

9,586,547 

734,116 

457,959 

838,735 

944,879 

480»158 

1,915,395 

860,644 

9,387,694 

31,448 

98,008 

883,378 

36.814 

46,878 

85.473 

189.797 

54,557 

•15,000 

1 

•38.939 

•10,838 
440.357 
67,180 
95,750 

9 

1138,063 

•50,699 

43,897 
5,967 
30,160 

3 

4 

18,563 

46;  763 

al5,894 

7,448 

5 
6 

14;30O 

(14,6301 

6,748 

7 

g 

9eo,3ai 

990L679 

5UL484 

13LS98 

iffi;ooo 

809;  715 
90,163 

65,145 
1,073,397 

9 

71,680 

700,000 
891.945 
186,970 

50.000 
(6) 

40.990 
HOOO 
84,000 
30,866 
698,300 
59,936 

10 

35.545 
90,379 

11 

99,688 
Its  500 

15,818 
10,000 

18 
13 

7,334 
164.390 
830,468 

14 

133,965 
0 

1*i 

0 

1.687 

8;  555 

800,000 

16 

194,751 

17 

0451.496 

/99,870 

18 

13.650 

19 

*Hi 

311,539 

490,947 
166,678 
39^976 
91.841 
30^185 
930(850 
133.130 
615,604 
88,850 

91 

>»I7,5W 
48;549 
149;  589 
407,78? 
1,780,143 
95,100 

15;  191 
41,803 
60;  081 

88.638 

V8 

94,500 

ilsoo 

30,937 
85^000 

390 

81 

<^4 

165.006' 

63,301 

9,n5 
991,940 

36^950 
180,368 

85 
96 
97 

144.513 

C,605 

85.78^ 

11.788 

lo.'aia 

9,833 

98 

89 

30 

MO.  341 

63,335 
104,854 

9.075 
5,545 
5,181 

31 

3,890 

38 

31 

34 

3^ 

77,800 
63.036 
808,468 

83,013 
193,911 
891.901 

1,008 
3,478 
n,481 

40,800 

14.096 

264.500 

1,050 

36 

0 

15,167 

1,558 

37 

38 

3<> 

9,644 
98.068 
19, 186 

1.893 

40 

0 

0 

56,785 

0 

9,985 

41 
49 

10,647 

500 

9,700 

43 

44 

70,716 

5,000 
1,000 

39.061 

4,500 

800 

4% 

46 

47 

78,898 

13,000 

89.098 

4,000 

9,959 

9,500 

48 

3,000 

0 

0 

1,500 

950 

fflodadw  the  whole  of  •  "one-mill  tax."  part  of  whloh  had  not  been  eoUeoted. 

ATwentT-foor  ooontiee  are  not  reported. 

4  A  namDer  of  oonnties  not  reported ;  total  Inoome  ahoold  be  OTer  •8;000,000. 

i  For  bnildlogs,  repairs,  and  debts  on  sama 

sFrom  indivuiaaU,  ooiporations,  and  other  Ainda 

(Estimated. 
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9!iowiMg  Ike  incomef  txpendtture,  and  permanent  school  fund,  ^c— Concluded. 


iUntCAI,  UPESDITURK. 

11 

1 

ill 

1 

1^* 

III 

11 

ll 
II 

Per  capita  of  popola- 
tion  oetwoen  6  and 
16.  including   Inter- 
est on  the  valne  of  all 
school  property. 

4d 

M 

4r 

4S 

49 

SO 

51 

•0  89 

a«350.000 

161. 353 

1, 737, 500 

1 

745 

•1.346.950 

•366.435 

5,604,198 

504.348 

3 

17  37 

189  36 
3165 
30  33 

0|13Sl 

416  23 

3 

13  18 

4 

13  03 

13  73 

8,791,993 

8,791.993 

5 

6 

7 

348 

377 

8 

5,758.565 
8,870,878 

*'*i6,*48a.'99i' 

18,058,388 
11.548,993 
9,516.725 
4,600,239 
1,970,000 
803.062 
3,005,290 

*'"28,"206,*066 
9,500,000 
2,770.508 

0 

8  33 

13  56 

14  65 
13  56 

8,870,873 
3.364,000 
8.363.559 

83,981 

10 

843 

9  48 
956 

11 

888 
360 

13  17 

13 
13 

893 

14 

7  01 

10  67 
19  35 
33  65 
17  18 

11  70 

400,558 
906.889 

15 

963 

906,839 
2.066,866 
3,14^917 
3,191,043 

16 

34  06 

17 

996 

4,843.663 
11,000,000 

18 

10  08 

19 

90 

5,105,389 

1,318,044 

874,500 

494,000 

7,300,803 
15,000,000 

?1 

15  95 

1,069.694 

165;  801 

8,444,468 

6, 449, 516 

31,017,904 

83 

33 

9  94 

13  54 
15  48 
17  91 

530.000 
1, 341, 819 
3, 105. 107 

34 

95 

9  08 

3,105,107 

8,187,564 

3,743,760 

585,484 

36 

37 

7  30 

18  74 
15  03 

695 

80.969,557 

443,540 

83,365,935 

3,456,674 

38 

8  51 

39 

30 

13  86 

'      18  73 

10  47 

15  55 

844,385 

31 

3-? 

8,513,500 

1,048,943 

33 

34 

^669,066 

1,  430, 645 

340,411 

8,635,798 

,15 

495 

859 

3  33 

3  31 

1, 430. 645 
340,411 

851,730 

1.660.467 

4,875,618 

43,230 

48,333 

1.164,606 

36 
37 

7  53 

38 

30 

40 

17  95 

23  64 

13  03 

14  41 

0 

0 

41 
43 

16  00 

13  00 

56.080 

43 

44 

473 

6  93 

305 

4  51 

90,000 

«) 

453,515 

45 

46 

£33,500 
165.000 

47 

35  76 

63  76 

1,306,961 
900;000 

48 

35  63 

38  96 

/laohidee  expenditure  for  evening  schools. 

{Inclades  expenditure  for  the  annnal  enameration  of  the  sobolastio  population. 
Also  school  lands  (valne  not  estimated)  producing  about  914,000. 
ioizteuith  and  thirty-sixth  sections  of  land  not  now  avallabla. 
iHoroporta. 
k  Taioe  of  school  houses. 
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Commemal  and  htuineaa  ooUegeafrom  wMch  no  iftfarmation  has  been  received. 


Xame. 

Location. 

Nome. 

Location. 

DolbMr**  CommeroiAl  ColleRe 
Parson's  Commerdal  College. 
Mt.  Union  Basiness  College.. 
Moore's  Boalnees  College .... 

New  Orleans,  La. 
Louisiana,  Ho. 
Mt.  Union.  Ohio. 
Piqaa»Ohio. 

Long's  Bosiness  Institate.. .. 

DoIbear*s  Commercial  College 
Bargess's  Bosiness  College . .  - 
Morgan  Bosiness  College 

Philadelphia,  (116  N. 

Ninth  St.,)  Pa. 
Nashville,  Tenn. 
Galveston,  Tex. 
SaltLakeCit7,Utah. 

Table  IV.— ifemoran^. 


Name. 


Location. 


Bemarks. 


Commercial  coarse  of  St.  Ignatios  College  . . .. 

Iowa  Central  Bosiness  Coltege 

Union  Commoroial  Institate 

Ann  Arbor  Bosiness  C<dlege 

Trenton  Bosineis  College 

Weet^ide  Boslneas  College 

Jordan's  Business  College 

Commercial  department  of  Willamette  Uni 

veraity. 
ConuneTeial  department  of  Villamova  College . 
CondiiTs  Commeroial  Ckdlege 


San  Franolsoo,  Cal 
Independence,  Iowa. 
Ht  Pleasant,  Iowa . . 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich 
Trenton,  N.J,..  . 

New  York,  N.T. 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Salem,  Oreg 

y]]laDova,Pa.... 
Waoo^Tex 


Not  a  distinct  department, 
Cloted. 
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Table  V.— 5(ali«(u»  of  KindergUrten  for  1876 ;  from  repUe$ 


Name  of  Eindergarton 


ThePaoiflo  Normal 
Training  School  for 
Kindergartners  and 
the  CaflfomU  Model 
Kindergarten. 

Home  Kuidergarten* .. 

Kindergarten 


Kindergarten 

Kindergarten  of 
Homeeworth  SchooL* 

FrSbel  School  and 
Kindergarten. 

German  Kindergarten . 
Kindergarten 


Mre.  Putnam  and  Miss 
Howell's  Kindergar- 
ten. 

North  Side  German 
Kinderguten. 

North  Side  Kindergar- 
ten. 

Park  Institute  Kin- 
dergarten 


The  Misses  Grant's 
Kindergarten.* 

Indianapolis  Kinder- 
garten. 


Kindergarten  Associa- 
tion ot  Cedar  Bapids. 


Kindergarten  of 
Georgetown  Female 
Seminary. 

Kindergarten  of  Ger- 
man and  English 
Academy. 

Kindergarten  of  Mrs. 
W.  B.  Nold's  SchooL 

Mrs.  Graham's  Elinder- 

gluten. 
BatesStreetKindergar- 


Bates  Street   Kinder- 
garten No.  1& 


Location. 


Los  Angeles,  CaL,  (134 
HiU  street.) 


Sacramento,  Cal.,  (Odd 
Fellows'  Temple.) 

Denver,  O>lo.,  (437 
Stout  street 


Bridgeport,  Conn., 

(Mjrrtle  avenue.) 
New    Haven,    Ck>nn., 

SIT  Chapel  street.) 
oago,IlL,(16  Bishop 
oourl.) 


C^cago.  HI..  (996  'Weat 
Jaclraon  street.) 

Chicago,  I1L,(108  Lang- 
ley  avenue.) 


(Chicago,  HL.  (Indiana 
avenae,  near  Twenty- 
ninth  street.) 

Chicago,  HL,  (997  Chi- 
cago avenue.) 

Chicago.  HL,(148NoTth 
Dearborn  street.) 

Chicago.  HL.  (75  and  77 
Ashumd  avenue.) 


Chicago,  I1L,(130  North 
Dearborn  street.) 

Indianapolis,  Ind..  (9 
East  Michigan  st) 

Cedar  Bapids,  Iowa. . . . 


Georgetown,  Ky  . 


Louisville,  Ky..  (cor- 
ner Second  and  Gtaj 
streets.) 

Louisville,  Ky.,  (cor- 
ner First  and  Cheat- 
nut  streets.) 

LouisviUe^  Ky.,  (66 
Breckenridge  street.) 

Lewi8ton,Me.,(94  Park 
atzeet.) 

Lewiston,  Me.,  (box 
51i.) 


1876 

1675 

1877 

1879 
1874 
1871 

1873 
1876 

1673 

1676 
1875 
1374 

1874 
1875 

1876 

1876 

1871 

1876 

1875 
1875 

1874 


Name  of  oondactor. 


Miss  Emma  Marwedel 

Mrs.  N.G.Hill 

Miss  Enuna  C.  Barrett 

Miss  Hannah  W.  Terry 

MissTallman 

Miss  Sara  Eddy.... 


Miss  Mathilde  Bur- 

mester. 
Miss  Josephine  Jarvis. 


Mrs.  Alice  H.  Putnam 


Miss  Louise  Martens. 

Miss  Ada  H.  Wood- 
ward. 
Mrs.  E.  M.  Howard .. . 


Julia  G.Smith 

Miss  Alice  Chapin... 

Miss  Julia  E.Shelton 
Mrs.  Julia  Hunter 


Frances  Wise 

Miss  Sarah  Brewster. 


Mrs.  Mary  W.Graham. 
AimaG.  Morse 


Grace  M.  Crosby . 


Pupils. 


Il 

a- 


3t-8 

3-8 
3-7 

4-11 
4-8 
»-7 

a-8 

3-7 

3-7 

3-8 
3-7 
3-7 


3-0 

5-7 


a-8 


4-7 


»-7 


4-7 


'  From  Beport  of  the  Coounii 
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^8 


10 


Ooonpations  of  papilt. 


11 


Apparatus  and  appliances. 


19 


Effect  of  the  system. 


13 


40 


40 


40 


38 


All  Frffbel'soooapatUms,  most- 
ly glTen  in  the  open  ai^  in  an 
ar  Mr.  with  a  little  garden  for 
okUd. 


Block  bnilding,  wearing,  sew- 
ing, ol^eot  lessons,  Ac 
Frobel's  oooopatioos 


Fr6bel*s  filfts.  piotares.  ob- 
jects, animals,  mosical  in- 
stniments,  &0. 


The  nsoal  aivplianoes 

Small  tables,  chairs,  plants, 
piotares,  Fr6bel's  gifts,  ice 


.do. 


FrGbel's  gifts., 


FidbeVs  oocopations . 
do 


Constraotion  with  building 
blocks,  tablets,  sticks,  and 
rings;  perforating,  embroid- 
ery, weaving,  folding,  draw- 
ing, painting,  modelling,  &c 

Boildmg,  stiok  laying,  weav- 
ing, penbrattog,  jpeas  work, 
ling  laying,  mooemng,  draw- 
ins,  &Cb 

FrSbel's  oocopations 


.do. 


All  the  occupations  designed 
by  PrttbeL 


FrdbeVs  gifts ;  also  reading  and 
German  lessons. 


Probers  gifts,  mled  tables, 
chairs,  piano,  plants,  ^ko. 


FrObel'slS  Kindergarten  gifts 

Sqnared  tables,  low  chairs, 
blocks,  tablets,  sticks,rings, 
cards,  sewing  and  weaTing 
needles,  bea£,  peas,  &o. 

Sonared  tables,  slates,  chairs, 

Fr0bel*sl8Eindergarten  gifts 

All  FrObel's  gifts,  sqnared  ta- 
bles, blocks,  slates,  ite. 

Tables,  chairs,  slates,  black- 
board, and  SO  gifts. 


Frobel's  oocopations . 


All  the  gifts  and  a  piano.. 
Frdbel's  gifts 


Clay  modell{ng.block  boildlng, 
stck  laTing,rolding,drawing, 
perforating,  designing,  peas 
work,  weaving,  painting,  6m. 

Sewing  <m  cards,  perforating, 
folding,  weaving,  drawing, 
modelling,  interlacing,  peas 
work,  &a 

Fr5bel's  oocopations 


Kindergarten  material  and 
fbmitore,  blackboard,  and 
plana 


FrGberegi  ftis,  noraeral  frame, 
and  Prang's  natoral  histo- 
ry series. 


Fr5bel*s  gifts.. 


.do. 


.do. 


.do. 


Frdbel's  gifts,  blocks,  sticks. 


Perfofatlng.  sewing,  interlae- 

ing.  weaving,  drawing,  and 

modelling. 
Frtybersoooapations  and  games  FrGbel's  material 


Materials  for  gifts  and  ocoo- 
pations,  chairs  and  tables. 


r  of  Edocation  for  187S. 


Excellent  in  every  direction. 


Qoickens  mental  development. 

Norma],  uniform,  and  happy; 
modifying  and  overcoming 
nervooaness,  irritability,  and 
other  abnormal  oondltionSi 

Satisfiftotory. 

Excellent 

Habits  of  thinking  according 
to  law,  of  attention  and  order, 
skill  of  hand,  social  harmony, 
self  denial,  &c. 

Satisfactory  in  every  respect 

All  the  members  of  the  body 
are  trained :  the  mosoles,  thd 
senses,  the  powers  of  percep- 
tion, companson,  memory,  pa- 
tience, Older,  obedience.  See, 

Harmonious  growth;  the  body, 
mind,  and  soul  being  equaUv 
and  symmetrically  developed,. 

SatisflMtory. 

Unforced  and  harmonious. 

Dereloifment  of  the  creative 
fscnltaes;  harmonious  cultiva- 
tion of  intellect,  feeling,  and 
action ;  habitsof  indostry,  per- 
severance^ order,  and  regolar- 
ity,  See. 

Very  good  indeed. 

Mental  and  moral  development, 
accoracy  of  thought  and  ex- 
pressiom  quickemng  of  per^ 
ceptive  nculties,  See, 

Powers  of  observation,  peroep- 
tion.  memory,  judgment,  &c., 
are  developed,  and  the  mnsclos 
of  hand  and  arm  ore  strength- 
ened. 

Very  satisfMtory. 


Physical  and  mental  develop- 
ment and  soperior  prepara- 
tion for  the  higher  schools. 


Healthy  development  of  all 
their  powers. 

The  children  are  happier  and 
more  healthy,  and  the  mental 
fsculties  are  developed  more 
rapidly  than  by  any  other 
system. 
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Table  Y,— Statistics  of  Kindergarten  for  1876;  from  replies  to 


S3 

33 

34 

35 
36 

37 
38 


09 


30 


Deataoher-FrSbel-Kln- 
dergftrten  and  £le> 
menUrklaaaa 


Miss  WlUloms*  Kindor- 
garten. 

Koant  Vernon  Instl* 
tuto  Kindergarton. 


Channoy  Hall  Sohool 
Kindergarten. 


Kindorgartsn. 


Priyate  Kindergarten . 
Pnblio  Kindergarten. . 


Sonth-Eod  Kindergar- 
ten. 


Fonen  Street  Kinder- 
garten. 

Private  Kindergarten . . 
Florence  Kindergarten 


Kindergarten 

Kindei^arten    of    the 

German  •  American 

Seminary. 
Grand  Rapids  Kinder- 


Misses    Bacon's 


Baltimore,  Md.«  (sonth- 
oast  comer  Lexing- 
ton and  Pearl  streets.) 


Baltimore,    Md..   (190 
North  Eataw  street) 


Baltimore,    Md.,     (46 
Mt  Yemon  place.) 


Boston,  Mass.,  (350-365 
Boyleston  street) 

Boston.  Mass..  (38  Mt 
Vernon  street) 


Boston,Mas8..  (SSChest- 
nnt  street) 

Boston,  Mass..  (Somer- 
set, comer  of  Aliston 
street.) 


Boitton,     MaM.,     ((154 
West  Oonoord  st) 


Cambridge.  Mass.,  (19 
FDllen  street) 


1875 

1874 

1874 

1874 
1871 

1873 
1869 


1878 


1874 


BrastG.  A.Hiehle.. 


Eliza  Otis  Williams . . 


Mrs.    Wilhelmine 
O'DonnelL 


AUoeE-Balch...., 
Miss  Nina  Moore. 


Mary  J.  Garland  and 

Rebecca  J.  Weston. 
Lucy  H.  Symonds 


Mrs.  A.  E.  Gardner. 


Miss  Mary  E.  Thomp- 
son. 


gartei 


Kindernrten. 
Mrs.  Garaner's  Kinder- 


Kinder- 


garten 
Minneapolis 
garten. 


Kindermrten  of  Nor- 
wood Halt 

Bates  P.  M.  Kindergar- 
ten. 

Carroll  A.  M.  Kinder- 
garten. 

Carroll  P.  M.  Kinder- 
garten. 

Clay  A.  M.  Kindergar- 
ten. 


Yarmoatbport  Mass  . . 
Detroit  Mich.,  (351  E. 
Lafayette  street) 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich., 

(55  Bostwick  street) 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich., 

(54  Jefferson  avenae.) 
Jackson,    Mich.,    (138 

Jaokson  street) 
Minneapolis.  Minn.,  (91 

&  Seventh  street) 

St  Paul,  Minn.,  (67  Ir- 
vine  Park.) 

St  Lonis,  Mo.,  (comer 
Batesand  Collins  sts.) 

St  Lonis,  Mo.,  (comer 
CarroUand  Bnell  sts.) 

St.  Lonis,  Mo.,  (comer 
CarroUand  Bnell  sts.) 

St.  Lonis,  Mo.,  (comer 
Bellofontaine  and 
Farrar  streets.) 


1873 
1867 


1873 
•1876 
1876 
1873 

1876 

1876 

1875 
1875 
1876 


Mrs.  A.  R  Aldrich. 


Alice  Matthews. 
AugnsieHinze.. 


Miss  Mary  D. Hyde ... 

Mdme.  de  Manpresant- 

Kribs. 
Mrs.  Delia  Gkodner .. . 


Mrs.  E.  R  Holbrook. . 
Annie  Looise  Tarbell . 
Sarah  L.  Tiffin 


SallieA.Shawk. 

do 

Anna  Holm 


Cambridge,  Mass.,  aw    1875    Mrs.  Cook 1 

North  avenae.) 
Florenoo,  Mass.,  (Pine    1876 

street) 


Papils. 

5 

i 

1- 

B 

7 

8 

45 

3-7 

4 

83 

4-3 

3 

15 

a-8 

• 

3 

10 

3|-7 

.... 

5 

3-6 

3 

33 

3-6 

3 

30 

3-6 

3 

16 

3-7 

H 

15 

3-7 

3 

13 

3-7 

53 

3^ 

8 
33 

3-8 
3-7 

15 

3-7 

85 

3-10 

18 

3-7 

31 

9 

4-7 

80 

3-6 

^ 

48 

3-6 

Si 

50 

5-7 

3 

90 

5-7 

'*i 

40 

4-iJ 

31 
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Ooonpfttions  of  pnpfls. 


11 


Kindergftrten  oooapationB. . 


Fr5bel*8  occnpatioDs  and  the 
more  advanced  oocapations 
and  reading  for  the  older 
children. 

Plaiting,  weaving,  drawing, 
singing,  modelling,  embroid- 
ering, d&c 

Kindergarten  oocapationa 


30    FrSbel's  Kindergarten  oconpa- 
pationt,  plays,  Sm. 


Building,  staff  laying,  drawing, 
weaving,  sewing,  &c 

Boilding,  sewing,  weaving, 
Staff  hi>ing,  pricking,  model- 
ling, drawing,  object  lessons, 


Bu'lding,  drawing,  weaving, 
connting.  stick  and  ring  lay- 
ing,  object  lessons,  sewing, 
singing,  &a 

Weaving,  sewing,  drawing, 
block  Dailding,  modelling, 
counting,  mnaioal  games,  care 
of  flowern,  Sm. 

The  usual  Kindergarten  occu- 
pations. 

Drawing,  weaving,  building, 
stick  laying,  dee. 


Fr6ber«  occupations 

Occupations  of  Frdbel*s  system 


All  of  Frdbel's  simpler  occupa- 
tions. 
All  of  FrCbel's  occupations 


53 


Gifts  1  to  4 ;  occupations  8-13, 

lil&18.19,andd0. 
Fr5bei's  occupations,    ol^eot 

leasons»d&c 

Kindergarten  occupations, 
singing,  dancing,  and  calis- 
thenics. 

Sewing,  modelling,  weaving. 


drawing,  stick  and  ring  lay- 
ing, perforatins,  &0. 
Those  given  by  Frobel. 


40   do 

40  Pricking, 
ting,  fol« 
ling,  drawing,  peas  work,  &c 

bioner  of  Education  for  1875. 


^.    sewing,  paper  out- 
ting,  folding,  weaving,  model- 


Apparatus  and  appliances. 


Itl 


Twenty  Kindergarten  gifts. 


Frdbors  Kindergarten  gifts 


Fr5bel's  gifts,  charts,  ohro- 
mos,  and  appliances  ior  ca- 
listhenics. 

All  of  the  best  and  most  re- 
cent apparatus  and  appli- 


Various  objects  and  materi- 
als which  aid  in  developing 
knowledge  of  color,  form, 
number,  &c 

Kindergarten  material 


FrSbeVs  gifts,   natural  ob- 
jects, &c. 


Squared  tables,  blocks,  slates, 
colored  paper,  cards,  day, 

Sewing  cards,  blocks,  tablets, 
squares  and  triangloSfCubes, 
peas,  clay,  &C. 


Kindergarten  material . . . 

FrSbers  gifts,  and  everything 
that  nature,  art.  or  science 
can  snpplv  within  the  scope 
of  a  child^i  capacity. 


Fr6bel's  appnratus  . 


Kindergarten  material ... 

AU  of  FrObel's  gifts  and 
Prang's  natural  history 
chromoe. 

The  usual  ones 


Gifts  beginning  with  ball . 


Those  recommended  by  Tr^ 

beL 
do 


Effect  of  the  system. 


13 


According  to  FrSbers  in- 
structions. 


The  awakeninff  and  develop- 
ment of  all  the  senses  and 
talents  of  the  child,  and  the 
exercise  and  strengthening  of 
all  the  powers  of  the  body. 

Good. 


The  physique  is  developed,  the 
mind  is  trained  for  observa- 
tion, the  perceptive  faculties 
are  quickened,  Sia, 

Excellent. 


The  children  are  taught  th  use 
what  they  possess  of  strength, 
skill,  or  knowledge. 

(Hnerally  very  satisfactory. 

It  strengthens  the  body,  and 
makes  the  movements  agile 
and  graceful,  teaches  the  child 
to  express  ideas  easily  and 
grammatically,  strengthens 
the  memory,  and  cultivates 
powers  of  observation  and 
concentration. 

Harmonious  deve1opment,phy8- 
ical.  intellectual,  moral,  and 
spiritual 

Very  &vorable  to  health,  mind, 
madners,  and  heart 


Strengthening. 

Body  and  mind  are  developed 
naturally,  and  the  children  are 
healthy  and  happy. 

Very  good. 

Very  satisfactory  in  most  cases. 
Excellent 

Symmetricaland  orderly  growth 
of  all  the  lenities. 

Excellent;  aU  that  could  be  de- 
sired. 

Promotes  healthy  development 
of  body  and  bnun. 

Very  good  physically,  and  the 
powers  of  thinking  and  seeing 
are  quickened. 

Most  excellent 

Bo. 

Verv  excellent  on  the  physical 
and  mental  development 
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Table  Ys—Statistica  of  Mndergiirtenfar  1876 ;  from  repUa  to 


i 

1 

PnpfiU. 

Name  of  Kindergarten. 

Location. 

Nome  of  conductor. 

n 

o 

1^ 

Hi 

J 

i 

i 

1- 

F 

25 

^ 

^ 

1 

# 

3 

4 

5 

6 

y 

6 

44 

Clay  P.  M.  Klndergar- 
tun. 

St.  Lonls,  Mo.,  (oomer 
Bellefontaine      and 

1876 

Kora  H.  Dom 

5 

48 

4-6 

^ 

Farror  streets.) 

45 

Divoll  A.  M.  K.ader. 
jfnrren. 

St    Lonis,  Mo.,   (2907 
Dickson  street.) 

1874 

Cynthia  P.  Dorier.... 

6 

58 

4-6 

Si 

4G 

Divoll    P.  M.  Kinder- 
garten. 

StLonis.  Mo..  (Dayton 
between  Glasgow  and 
Garrison  avenues.) 

1875 

Minnie  KColoord 

4 

60 

5-7 

« 

47 

Eada  A.  M.  Kinder;rar- 

St.  Lonis.  Mo.,  (oomer 
Fifteeuth   aud   Pioe 

1676 

Mrs.ChiraB.Habbard 

7 

50 

4-€i 

3 

ten. 

street*!.) 

AS 

£4ids  P.  M.  Kindeigar- 
ten. 

S-.  Lonis.  Mo.,  (orner 
15th  auu  Pine  Btreets.) 

1876 

Marj- L.  Shirley 

5 

45 

5-«| 

S 

49 

Everett  A.  M.  Kinder- 
garten. 

St.  Lonis,  Mo.,  (1410  N. 
Eighth  stieet.) 

1874 

Kate  H.  Wilson 

5 

45 

4-7 

3 

50 

Everett  P.  M.  Kinder- 
garten. 

St.  Lonis,  Mo.,  (1410  N. 

Eighth  street.) 
St  Lonis,  Mo.,  (oomer 

1874 

RnthM.  J.  Graham.... 

3 

41 

4-7 

n 

51 

FrankUn  A.  M.  Kinder- 

1875 

Mrs.  Lucy  A.  Collins.. 

5 

45 

5-7 

3i 

ganen.* 

Eighteenth    street 
and  Christy  avenne.) 

53 

Franklin  P.M.  Kinder- 

St Lonis,  Mo.,  (corner 

1875    Miss  Helen  P.  Joalin.. 

4 

33 

5-7 

3 

garten.* 

Eighteenth    street 
and  Lnoae  avenne.) 

53 

Hamilton   A.  M.  Kin- 
dergarten. 

St  Lonis.  Mo.,  (Twen- 
ty-fifth and  Davissts.) 

1875 

Susie  M.  Simmons 

5 

55 

3-7 

3 

54 

Madison  A.  M.  Kinder- 
garten. 

St.    Lonis,    Mo.,    (319 
Olive  street) 

1876 

Mr8.C.  J.Hildreth..] 

15 

87 

5-7] 

3 

55 

Madison  P.M.  Kinder- 
garten. 
Mis)  Alexander's  Kin- 

St.    Loui^,    Mo.,    (S19 
Olive  street.) 

1876 

do 

fli 

56 

St  Lonis,   Mon  (1525 

1876 

Miss  Blanche  Alexan. 

1 

16 

4-7 

3 

dergarten. 

Pine  street.) 

der. 

57 

Peabody  A.  M.  Kinder- 
garten. 

St  Lonis,  Mo.,  icoroer 

1876 

Lanra  Fisher.......... 

5 

57 

5-7 

3 

Carroll   and    Second 

Carondelet  avenue.) 

58 

Peabody  P.  M.  Kinder- 
garten. 

St.  Lonis,  Mo.,  (oomer 
Carroll  and    Second 
Carondelet  avenne.) 

1876 

Comdia  Fisher 

8 

49 

S-7 

9| 

50 

Pope  A.  M.  Kindergar- 
ten. 

St  Lonis,  Mo.,  (comer 
Laelede  and  Ewing 
streeta.) 

1877 

Kebecca  H.  Woodaon. . 

6 

65 

4-7 

3 

60 

Pope  P.  M.  Kindergar- 
ten. 

St  Lonis,  Mo.,  (oomer 
Laolede  and  Ewing 
streets.) 

1377 

do 

4 

56 

4-7 

3 

61 

Webster  A.  M.  Kinder- 

St Lonis.  Mo.,  (comer 
Eleventn  and  Jefler- 

1875 

Mary  H.  Wateiman . .. 

5 

60 

5-7 

3 

garten. 

son  streete.) 

6-2 

WebJiter  P.M.  Kinder, 
garteu. 

St    Louis,  Mo.,   (1905 
Washington  at,  Carr 

Son*^8t  Lonls.  Mo., 
(oomer     Third    and 

1875 

IdaMayGeoiige 

5 

62 

4-7 

n 

63 

Carondelet  A.  M.  Kin- 
dergarten.* 

1875 

37 

;^-7 

Si 

Hurck  streets.) 

C4 

Dee  P*re8  A  M.  Kin- 

Sonth St  Loni^  Mo.. 

1873 

3 

51 

&-7 

3| 

dergarten.* 

(oomer  Fourth  and 
Illinois  streets.) 

65 

Kindergarten. 

Private  Kindergarten. . 

Manchester.  N.H.,(587 

Union  street) 
Nashua,  N.  H.,  (comer 

Main  and  Temple  sts.) 

1876 
1874 

Miss  M.  A.  Lund 

IS 
18 

3-7 
3-7 

3 
3 

66 

Anna  Held 

9 

67 

Kindergarten    depart- 
ment of  pdblio  achooL 

CarUtadt,N.J 

1873 

MtB.  Ida  Leichhardt. 
Guns. 

0 

51 

V7 

4 

*i^«mBepoii 
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OccnpatioDs  of  papils. 


11 


Apparatas  and  appliances. 


12 


Effect  of  the  syaten 


13 


Pricking,  sewing,  weaving, 
folding,  paper  catting  and 
mounting,  Interlacing,  model- 
ling, &c. 

Regular  Fr6bel  occapations  . . 


.do. 


Perforating,  sowing,  m  at  weav- 
ing, dravving,  paper  folding 
and  catting,  interlacing,  peas- 
work,  &c. 

Perforating. sewing,  mat  weav- 
ing, drawing,  paper  folding 
and  catting,  peas  work,  mod- 
elling, &e. 

FrobePs  system 


.do. 


FrdbeFs  occapations . 


do. 


.do. 


Pricking,  embroidering,  draw- 
ing, mat  weaving,  interlao- 
ing,  folding,  catting,  peas 
work,  &.O. 

do 


First  occupation  and  gifts. 
FrSbel's  occapations 


.do. 


Pricking,  sewing,  weaving, 
folding,  peas  work,  stick  lay- 
ing, modelling,  &c. 

do 


Those  recommende*!  by  Frobol 

Weaving  mats,  sowing,  prick- 
ing, druwing,  folding,  parting, 
object  lei^sons,  games,  Sec. 

Frubers  occupations 


•do. 


The  asoal  occapations 

The  usoal  Frobel  occapations 


Those  recommended  by  Fr6- 
beL 


Frobel's  gifts,  small  tables 

and  chairs. 
do 


Eight  gifts,  mats,  needles, 
paper,  clay,  peas,  sticks, 
modelling  tools,  dec 

Eight  gifts,  mats,  needles, 
paper,  worsted,  clay,  peas, 
Slicks,  &,o. 


Frobel's  materials. .. 
do 

All  of  FrobeVs  gifts. 


Frobel's  gifts. 


Qeometrical  solids  and  planes 
called  **  gilts." 


.do. 


Those  used  by  FrSbel . 


.do. 


Balls,  cnbes,  angles,  squares, 
sticks,  &c. 


Highly  satisfactory. 

Excellent. 
Do. 


It  makes  the  children  active 
and  graceful,  cheexfol,  gener* 
ous,  and  observing. 

Good  physically,  and  as  a  prepa- 
ration for  the  common  schools. 


Good. 

Do. 
Most  excellent. 

Qaickening  and  harmonizing. 


Dexterity  of  hand,  development 
of  the  mnsoles,  and  cultivation 
of  the  perceptive  foculties. 

Do. 

Good. 

Excellent 

Do. 


Healthy  and  vigorous  condition 
of  body  and  mind. 


.do. 


.do. 


Those  recommended  by  Fro- 
bel. 

Squared     tables,    chairs, 

C'  :e8,  rings,  baskets,  black- 
rds,  &o. 
Frobel's  gifts 


Those  recommended  by  Fro- 
bel. 

Frobel's  gifts 


It  develops  and  strengthens  the 
physical,  mental,  anomoral  fac* 
nlties  in  their  natural  order. 

Mental  and  physical  develop 
ment  according  to  natural 
laws. 

Most  excellent. 


Very  remarkable. 


Frobel's  occapations ;  prepara- 
tory exercises  for  reaaing, 

writf '     •"*       '• 

ing 
sktter  of  Bdacation  for  1875 

37 


ruing,  and  arithmetic ;  sing- 
g  and  gymnastics. 


Frobel's  gifts,  minerals, 
staffed  birds  and  animals, 
pictures,  plants,  and  flowers. 

Frdbel's  gifU,  pictures, 
piano,  slates. 


Salutary. 


Bead;  use  of  the  senses  and 
quickness  in  expressing  ideas ; 
self-possession,  civility,  clean* 
liness,  and  order. 
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Table  Y.—Statisiics  of  Ktndergdrteh  fcr  1876  ;/rom  replies  to 


Eindergftrton  of  Hack- 
ODsack  Academy.  * 

Eindergarten  of  Ho- 
boken  Academy. 

Kindergarten  of  the 
Oerman,  EDsliah,  and 
French  Academy. 

Kindergarten  oi  the 
Martha  Inatitate. 

Misa  M.  8.  Schmidt's 
Kindergarten.  * 

Montolair  Kindergar- 
ten. 


American    Kindergar^ 
ten. 

Beacon   Street  School 

Kindergarten.  * 
Kindergarten    of    St. 

Peter's  Parish  School 


Ktnilergarten  of  the 
Cm  erman  •  A  m  e  r  i  c  a  u 
EiemoDtary  and  iioal 
S<-hool. 

Kinderzarten  of  the 
Twelfth  Ward  Gor- 
man-English School. 

Mins  Dora  Cnshmon's 
Kindergarten. 

Mi8«»e8  BYeuch  and  Ran- 
dolph's Kindergarten. 

Frobel's  Kindergarten, 
St.  Aenes  SchcM)l. 

Miss  Helen  Hart's  Kin- 
dergarten.  • 

Kindergarten 


Kind«'r?artcn  of  Lock- 
wood's  New  Academy. 

Mi»s  A.  M.  Anderson's 

Kindergarten. 
Renisen  Street  Kinder* 

Karten. 
Kindergarten    of    the 

Poppenbuson  Ins'tnte. 
DansNille     Seminary 

Kindergarten. 

K?ndergarten  of  Glen*s 
Falls  Academy.* 


Miss  Deverenz's  Kin- 
dergarten. 

American    Kindergar- 
ten. 


Hackonsack,  N.  J  . 


Hoboken.  N.  J.,  (Fifth 
St.,  between  Meadow 
and  Willow  streets.) 

Hoboken,  N.  J.,  (S73 
Bloomfield  street) 

Hoboken,  K.  J.,  (comer 
Sixth  street  and  Park 
avenoe.) 

Hoboken,  N.  J.,  (box 
77.) 

Montchdr.N.J 


Newark,  N.  J.,  (41 
Webster  street.) 

Newark,  N.  J.,  (Beacon 
street.) 

Newark,  N.  J.,  (21  Liv- 
ingston street.) 


Newark,     N.    J.,    (19 
Green  street) 


Newark,  N.  J.,  (Niag- 
ara Htjcet.) 


Newark,  N.J 

New  Brnnawick,  N.  J., 
(lie  Hamilton  street) 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  (Elk  st) 

Aubnm.  N.  T.,(box25.) 

Brooklyn,  N.  T.,  (360 
State  street)  * 

Brooklyn.  N.  Y.,  (139 
South  Oxfurd  street) 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  (127 
St  James  place.) 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  (58 
Remsen  streef.) 

CoUege  Point  N.Y.... 

Dansville,  K.  Y.,  (cor- 
ner  Liberty  and  Eliz- 
abeth streets.) 

Glen's  Falls,  N.Y 


Irvington,  N.  Y.,(Main 
atreet.) 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  (44 
East  Forty-third  at.) 


1874 

1870 

1873 

1873 

187.5 
1873 

1875 

1871 

1871 

1871 

1874 

1876 
1873 

1376 
1876 
1873 

1870 

1875 
1873 
1869 
1876 

1875 

1875 
1860 


Miss  K.E  Smith 

.... 

Miss  Louise  Lnther... 

8 

Frederick  H.W.Schl6. 
aier. 

3 

MiaaMagdalenaHoreis 

.... 

\rif#  A,  Kamm . .  r . . . .  ^ 

MisrAnnieE.Hawes. 

1 

MissC.G.Hulse 

1 

Bertha  Derach 

3 

Sister  Mary  Terentia.. 

3 

Herrmann   Sclmricht 
direcioi-. 

3 

Mary  C.  Beyer 

1 

Miss  Dora  Cnshman.. . 

Miss  Eate  &  French  .. 

3 

Miss  Mary  C.Peabody. 

.... 

Miss  Helen  Hart 

... 

Miss  E.  Christiansen.. 

MissCelin&Coug'jlin. 

Miss  Annie  M  Ander- 

son. 
Alma  W.  Longfellow.. 

EdithaY.Briesen.... 

Mr8.EaBrodt 

Mrs.  Jane  Thorpe 

Mrs.  S.  S.  Ropes 

MissEMCoe 

5 

Pupils. 

2 

'1 

II 

3 

i 

3 

3 
5 

) 

7 

8 

30 

3i 

50 

4-7 

4i 

16 

»-6 

5 

30 

4-6 

5 

30 

5-7 

5 

37 

3-d 

3 

8 

4-10 

5 

70 

4-7 

5 

90 

4-7 

5 

7j 

4-7 

5 

40 

."-7 

^i 

8 

3-7 

:H; 

15 

4-8 

4 
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n 


10 


Occnpations  of  papils. 


11 


Apparatas  and  appUancos. 


lil 


Effect  of  the  aystom. 


13 


Oay  modcllinj^.biiildinic,  weav- 
ing, eewindT,  suck  laying,  per- 
forating, foldiof^,  drawing,  &o, 

Frobel's  occnpations 


.do. 


The  asoal  Kindergarten  ocon- 
pationa. 

Frdbers  occnpations 


The  nsoal  Kindergarten  occn- 
pations, weaving,  sewing, 
drawing,  paper  folding  and 
catting,  gynmastio  exercises, 
singing,  £o. 

Weaving,  perforating,  draw- 
ing, modelling,  study  of  color 
and  form,  gymnastics,  &o. 

Frdbel's  occnpations 


Embroidering,  perforating, 
braiding,  paper  folding  and 
cntting,  peas  work,  gymnas- 
tics, &c. 

Frdbel's  system,  instmctive 
plays,  singing,  drawing,  gym- 
nosiics,  &c. 

Object  lesions,  movement 
plays,  bnilding,  drawing,  per- 
forating, braiding,  modelling, 

FrobePs  occupations 


All  of  Frfibel's  occupations  and 
tbe  regular  games  and  plays 
with  mnsio. 

All  of  Frobers  occnpations 

FrObeVs  occupations 


Singing,    spelling,    building, 
»_,,._  ^^  gracing, 

\  work,  modelling,  & 
All  tbo  occupations  of  Frdoel 


braiding,  drawing,  perforata 
log,  peas  work,  modelling,  Sec 


system. 

Fr5bel's  occupations 

All  those  authorised  by  Frobel 
Frobers  occupations 


Singing,  games,  gymnastics, 
oral  instruction,  map  and  fig- 
ure drawing,  &o. 

Ball  playing,  block  building, 
paper  folding,  weaving,  prick- 
ing, interlacing,  olueot  les- 
sons, &c. 

Kegular  Kindergarten  occupa- 
tions. 

All  the  Frobel  occupations. . . . 


SMiierof  Education  for  1875. 


Frobel's  gifts.. 


FrShel's  gifts 

Tbe  ordinary  Kindergarten 
furniture. 


All  of  Coe's  American  ma- 
terials. 


FrSbel's  gifts.. 


.do. 


.do. 


Blocks,  tables,  staffs,  rings, 
slates,  card  board,  needles, 
worsted,  &c. 

FrGbeVs  gifts 


FrSbel's  gifts  and  material, 
piano,  pictures,  6c^, 

The  various  gifts  and  occu- 
pations. 
Frdbel's  gifts 


Building  blocks,  weaving 
materials,  card-board  let- 
ters, triangles,  charts,  dtc 

All  of  Frdbel's  gifts 


FrobeVs  gifts  and  material, 
mnseum  and  cabinet. 

Frobel's  apparatus  and  ap- 
pliances. 

Toys,  games,  blackboards, 
map  board,  Frdbel's  gifts, 


Everything    necessary 
the  occupations. 


for 


American  Elindergarten  ma- 
terial. 


Very  beneflciaL 
Excellent  in  every  respect. 


Beneficial. 


Excellent. 

Habits  of  self  reliance  and  use- 
fulness  are  formed,  the  powers 
of  observation  and  imagina- 
tion are  quickened,  manual 
skill  is  acquired,  and  a  healthy 
activity  is  promoted. 

It  early  teaches  the  child  to 
studv  nature,  to  think  and  to 
act  for  himself. 


Most  bonefioiaL 


The  talents  and  faculties  are 
turned  in  the  right  direction, 
and  the  heart  and  soul  are 
developed. 

The  mind  is  awakened  and 
trained. 


Habits  of  attention  and  polite- 
ness, of  study,  and  of  using 
knowledge  gained. 

Excellent. 


It  develops  the  mind  and 
awakens  a  love  for  industry, 
obedience,  punctuiUi^,  &o. 

Excellent. 


Natural  and  harmonious  devel- 
opment. 


Quickness  in  learning,  grace  of 
movement,  Sco, 

Beneficial  in  every  respect. 


Development   in  a  healthful, 

natural  manner  of  mind,  body, 

andsouL 
Improvement   in  health,  and 

highly    satisfisctory    mental 

development. 


/Google 
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92 
93 
94 
95 
96 

97 

9e 

99 
100 
101 
102 

103 
104 

105 

106 

107 

lOB 
109 

110 

111 
112 

113 
114 
115 


Kindercarten  of  Mrs. 
Proelmch'a  ScliooL 

Kindergarten  of  Mrs. 
Sylvanas  Beed's 
School. 

Kindergarten  of  the 
German-American 
Institnte. 

Kindergarten  of  the 
German>American 
School. 

Kindergarten  of  the 
German- A  m  e  r  i  o  an 
School  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Ward. 

Normal  Training 
School  for  Slinderear- 
teners  and  Model  Kin- 
dergarten. 

Kinoerearten  der  Roch- 
ester KoalBohoIe. 

Mrs.  A.  Hollliter's  Kin- 
dergarten. 

Kindergarten  of  Sea- 
men'sOrphan  Asylum. 

Kindergarten  of  Cincin 
nati  Weslojan  College. 

Miss  Helen  Goodman^s 
Ellndergarten. 

Brooks  School  Kinder- 
garten. 

Trinity  Kindergarten  . 


Kindergarten  of  Ohio 
Central  Normal 
School. 

American  Kindergar- 
ten. 

Germantown  Kinder- 
garten. 


American  Kindergar- 
ten of  Philadelphia 
Seminary. 

Centennial  Kindergar- 
ten. 


German- American  Ean 
dergarten. 

Kindergarten 

Kindergarten 

Kinderf»arten 

Langton's  Kindergar- 
ten. 

Mount  Vernon  Kinder- 
garten.* 

Mifls  Wilson's  Kinder 
garter.. 


New  York,  N.  Y.,  (28 
East  Fiftieth  street.) 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  (8 
East  Fifty-third  st.) 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  (336 
West  Twenty-ninth 
street.) 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  (159 
East  Eighty-fifih  st.) 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  (244 
East  Fifty-second  st.) 


New  York,  N.Y.,  (1266 
Broadway.) 


Rochester,  N.  Y.,  (7 
and  9  Mortimer  at.) 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  (620 
Chestnut  street.) 

West  New  Brighton, 
N.  Y.,  (box  65.) 

CindnnAti,  Ohio 


Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
(Avondale.) 

CleveUnd.  Ohio,  (Sib- 
ley street) 

Toledo.  Ohio,  (comer 
St  Clair  and  Adams 
streets.) 

Worthington,  Ohio 


Germanto  w  n ,     Pa., 
(Main  street) 

Germanto  w  n ,    Pa., 
(5013  Green  street.) 


Philadelphia,  Pa.,  (719 
Brown  street.) 

Philadelphia,  Pa., 
(Twenty -third  and 
Brown  streets.) 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  (23 
South  Nineteenth  st) 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  (1527 

Spruce  street) 
Philadelphia,    Pa., 

(447   North   Seventh 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  (1333 

Pino  street.) 
Philadelphia,    Pa.,    (2 

South  Merrick  st) 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  (619 

North  Thirteenth  st) 


PittsburfT,     Pa., 
Sixth  street.) 


(36 


1874 
1875 
1872 
1874 


1872 
1873 

isn 

1873 
1876 
1876 
1875 
1875 

1875 

1876 

1874 

1873 
1875 

1874 


1876 
1869 

1876 


s 

i 

H 

V 

Pnpila. 

1* 

If 

3 

o 
1 

1^ 

1^ 

a 

6 

7 

s 

Miss  Ida  Stleglitz 

24 

4-7 

4 

Mrs.  Mary  F.  Walton 

1 

16 

ZS 

3 

Miss    Caroline    Hoff- 

30 

44-7 

5 

mann. 

Miss  Becker 

.... 

15 

4-7 

4 

Peter  Stahl 

2 

84 

4-^1 

5 

Prof.  John  Krans  and 
Mrs.    Maria    Kraus- 
Bolte. 

5 

60 

3-9 

3H 

Hermann  Pfaefflin 

1 

15 

4-7 

5 

Mrs.  A.  HoUister  ... 

8 
30 

Miss  En  a  Thompson . . 



3-7 

4 

MissLiliieAMelUck 

.... 

25 

»-7 

Si 

Miss  Helen  Goodman 



9 

3-7 

3* 

Emma  F.    Read  and 

Miss  Mary  E.  Brown. 

MissCornieaPaiker 

2 

1 

31 
20 

3-*i 
3-7 

3 
3 

Mrs.  AB.Ofiden 

0 

11 

3-7 

3 

MUs  Ada  M.  Smith... 

0 

12 

3-9 

4 

Miss  Marianna  Gay. . . 

1 

15 

S^l 

3 

Miss  E.  L.  Woolman  . . 

.... 

20 

3-10 

4 

Ruth  R.  Burritt 

18 

4-7 

3 

Miss  Anna  Bennett . . . 

s 

31 

2H0 

3i 

Miss  Dewin*' 

MissStnke 

Mrs.  Van  Kirk 

Miss  Johnson 

1 

19 

3-8 

4 

Mrs.E.K.Mnlfordand 
Miss  A.  M.  Kennard. 

s 

35 

4-19 

4 

Miss  C.  B.  Morehouse 

1 

20 

3-S 

3 

r^     *  From  Report  of  the  Commw 
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S  ^^  S 


10 


OcoupatioDs  of  pnpiJs. 


11 


A  pp.iratns  and  appliances. 


13 


Effect  of  the  system. 


13 


5 

5      37 

I 
5      44 

5  '  40 

44 

38 


Lessons  and  oecnpations  of  the 
Frdbel  system. 

All  of  Frobel's  occopations 

The  nana]  occupations 


Frobel's  gifts,  gymnastic  ap- 
paratus, piano,  plants,  Sco, 

All  those  directed  by  FrGbel. 


The  usual  materials. 


All  of  Fiobel's  ocoupatloas ....  All  of  FrSboVs  apparatus. . 


48 


34 


The  leMons  connected  with 
Frdbel's  gifts. 


ing,  drawing,  building,  fold- 
ing, weaving,  gymnasucs,  See, 
Frobel's  oooupatlons 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


The  usual  occupations . 


All  tlie  Fr5bel  occupations 
adapted  to  American  wants. 

01\)ect  lessons,  plays,  songs, 
building,  modelling,  drawing, 
weaving,  peas  work,  &o. 

"Weaving,  perforating,  em- 
broidering, stick  laying, 
building,  and  paper  folding. 

Building,  stick  laying,  weav- 
ing, perforating,  folding, 
modelling,   movement  plays. 

All  the  Frobel  occupations; 
building,  sewing,  weaving, 
pricking,  folding,  Sec, 


The  ordinary  Fidbel  occupa- 
pations. 

Lessons  in  form,  building, 
weaving,  perforating,  em- 
broidering, modelling,  ^c. 

All  Frdbers  occupations  and 
gymnastic  plays. 


FrSbers  gifts  and  material. 


Pictures,  slates,  blocks,  &o. 


Frdbel's  gifts 

Frobel's  gifts 

do 

All  of  FrSbel's  gifts. 


A   cabinet,   tables,   chairs, 

blackboards,  Sec 
Frdbel's  gifts. 


Kindergarten  gifts . 


FrSbel's  gifts  and  Miss  Coe's 
American  Kindergarten 
materials,  piano,  du). 

Squared  tables,  low  chairs, 
piano,  plants,  balls,  cubes, 
rings,  cards,  &c. 

1st  gift  in  color,  4  gifts  in 
form,  peas,  blocks,  natural 
history  charts,  &c. 

Frobel's  gifts,  tables,  fold- 
ing chaijre,  &c 


Ik^ln,  cubes,  sphere  and 
cylinder,  blocks,  slates, 
sticks,  reeds,  dec. 


Complete  outfit  and  piano . . . 

Frobel's  gifts,  stuffed  ani- 
birds'  nests,  wasps' 


«ioDer  of  Education  for  1875. 


nests,  oUect-nictures,  &o. 
Frobel's  Kindergarten  ma- 
terials,   low    tables    and 
chairs,  and  piano. 


It  strengthens  the  body,  exer> 
dses  the  senses,  employs  tho 
mind,  dec 

Entirely  natural  and  healthfiiL 

Excellent 


Thorough  preparatioo  for  the 
lowest  elementary  grade  of 
thesohooL, 

Hannonioos  development.  It 
teaches  combination  of  know- 
ing with  doing. 

Physical  and  mental  derelop- 
ment. 


Admirable. 
Excellent. 


Improved  physical  oonditioo, 
and  strengthened  peroeptivd 
and  reflecuve  powers. 

Increase  of  health,  agility,  ao* 
curacy  of  sight  ana  hearing, 
helpfulness,  generosity,  rever- 
ence, Sco. 


lUpid  development  of  aU  the 
faculties. 


Good. 


A  decided  improvement  on  the 

ordinary  methods. 
Very  satisfoctory. 

Physical  development,  increase 
in  strength  and  health,  and 
surprising  growth  mentaUy. 


uiyiiizeu  uy  ■vjv^'v^ 
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117 

lie 

119 
120 
131 

122 

123 
124 

125 


12C 

127 
128 

129 
130 


Name  of  Kiadcrgarten. 


West  Philadelphia 
Kindergarten. 

Private  Kindergarten  . 

WUliamston  Female 
College  Kindorearten. 

First  English  Kinder- 
garten. 

Kindeiearten  der  Nord- 
west  Seite.* 

Kindergarten  of  Ger- 
man and  English 
Academy. 

South  Side  Kindergar- 
ten. 

West  Side  Kindergar- 
ten. 

German- American  Kin- 
dergarten. 


Irving  Place  Kinder- 
garten. 

Miss  Hooper*!  Kinder- 
garten. 

National  Kindergarten 
and  Primary  School. 


Select  School  and  Kin- 
dergarten. 

Washington  Female 
Seminary  Kindorgar- 
tem 


Location. 


West  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  (100  North  For- 
tieth street.) 

Wilkes-Barre,  Pa., 
(River  street.) 

WUliamston,  S.  C 


Milwaukee,  Wis.,  (178 

Twelfth  street) 
Milwaakee,  Wis 


Milwaakee,  Wis..  (635 
Broadway.) 

Milwaakee.  Wis., 
(Greenbosh  street) 

MilwaokecL  Wis.,  (cor- 
ner Prairie  and  Sev- 
enth streets.) 

Washington,  D.  C, 
(1127  Thirteenth  st) 


Washington,  D.  C,  (71 
H  street  n.  w.) 

Washington.  D.  C, 
(Le  Droit  Park.) 

Washington,  D.  C^ 
(708  Eleventh  street) 


Washington,  D.  C, 
(800  Eighteenth  st.) 

Washinston,  D.  C, 
(1023  Twelfth  street 
n.  w.) 


-i 


1876 

1874 
1876 
1675 
1874 

1873 

1874 

1874 

1875 


1876 

1875 
1874 

1876 
1874 


Name  of  conductor. 


a 


Miss  Mary  J.  Kider  . 

Miss  Bertha  Yoss... 

MlesFranciade  Wagner 

Mrs.  Endora  Hailmann 

Mathilde  H.  Jahns  and 
IdaGlatUi. 

W.N.  Hailmann 

IdaBockley 

Miss  Lonise  T.  D. 
DetUofib. 

Miss  Snsie  Pollock  and 
Miss  Catherine  B. 
Noerr. 

Miss  Lucy  E.  Brown  . . 

Miss  Mary  Hooper 

Mrs.  Lonise  Pollock  .. 


Miss  A. D.Merrill  and 

MisB  B.  C.  Graves. 
Miss  H.  N.  Douglas 


Pupils. 


li^- 


II 

5«i 


31-7 

3-8 
5-10 
3-7 
3-6 


3-5    4-5 


3-7 
3-7 

3-10 


3-7 
3-9 


8-14 

3-8 


*  From  Keport  of  tiie  Commis 
Li8t  of  Kindergarten  from  which  no  ipformaiion  has  been  received. 


Name  of  teacher  or  sohooL 


Location. 


Miss  J.  Baldwin's  Kindergarten 

Miss  Lombard's  Kindergarten 

Kindergarten  of  Mrs.  Brooks's  School 

Mrs.  M.  W.  Brown's  Kindergarten 

Bates  A.  M.  Kindergarten 

Hamilton  P.  M.  Kindergarten 

Humboldt  A.  M.  Kindergarten 

Humboldt  P.  M.  Kindergarten 

Carondelet  P.  M.  Kindergarten 

Des  P^res  P.  M.  Kindergarten 

Kindergarten  of  Miss  Woodward's  Seminary .. 

Miss  Alston's  Kindergarten 

Kindergitften  of  Vineland  Institute 

Kindeiputen  of  Mrs.  Frederic  Jonson's  School 

Miss  Wright's  Kindergarten 

Yolks-Kindergarten 

East  Side  Kindergarten,  (Miss  Amstoin)....*.. 
Kindergarten  of  Miss  Osborne's  School 


Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Boston,  Mass.,  (21  Hancock  street) 

Newton  Centre,  Mass. 

St  Paul,  Minn.,  (36  Iglehart  street) 

St  Louis,  Ma 

St  Louis,  Mo.,    (Twenty-fifth  and   Davis 

streeto.) 
St  Louis,  Mo.,(oor.JacksonandTradeaa8te.) 
St  Louis,  Mo..(oor.  JaoksonandTradeaaats.) 
South  St  Louis,  Mo.,  (oor.  Third  and  Hnrok 

streets.) 
South  St  Louis,  Mo.,  (cor.  Fourth  and  lUinois 

streets.) 
Monistown,  K.  J. 
Newark.  N.  Jm  (Orchard  street) 
YinelaB}LN.J. 

New  Tortt,  N.  T.,  (13  East  Thirty-flrat  at) 
Poughkeepsie,N.Y. 
CindnnatC  Ohio^  (317  Main  itreet) 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Washington,  D.  C,  (943  M  street) 
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If 

h 

II 

9 

OccnpatioDs  of  papils. 

Apparatus  and  appliances. 

Elfect  of  the  system. 

9 

10 

11 

19 

13 

5 

€ 
5 

37 

40 
40 
40 
59 

44 

48 
49 

40 
40 
40 

40 

The  first  twelve  gifts  ofFrobel. 

straction  in  German. 

Frfibers  Ist,  Sd,  3d,  4th.  10th, 
llth^lSth,  and  14th  gifts. 

TTsoal  Kindergarten  occupa- 
tions. 

Building,  weaving,  drawing, 
modelling,    paper     folding, 
peas  work,  siiigmg,  Sco. 

usual  Kindergarten  occupa- 
tions. 

The  gifts  and  tables  marked 
in  squares. 

FrCbol's  gifts,  pictures,  and 
natural  objects. 
All  the  gilts 

Beneficial  to  mind  and  body. 
Good  beyond  our  anticipation. 

Eminently  favorable. 
Very  goml 

5 

6 
5 

FrSheVs  gifts  and  Miiller's 

tablets. 
FrSbel's  gifts 

Frobel's  gift3  and  Miillet'e 
tAblets. 

The  first  fonrtcca  gifta 

6 

5 
5 

All  Kindergarron  occupations 
and  play&  singiug,  conversa- 
tional and  ohjoct  lessons,  and 

German. 

Staff  laying,  drawing,  3d  and 
4th  gilts,  weaving*  sewing, 
modelling,  paper  ^jldiug. 

The usualKmaergarton  occu- 
pations. 

lTober80ccupatioD8,with  siug- 
ing  and  movement  pUys.    • 

Frobel's  occupations,  singiDg. 
and  ot^eot  lessons. 

Weaving,  pricking,  drawing, 
stick  laying,  marching,  sing- 
ing, calisthenics,  and  the  ele- 
ments of  English  education. 

Those  necessarj'  fcr  the  oc- 
cupations. 

Rnlotl  tnblos,  cliairH,lljw<;r8, 
blackboard. 

ExcoUcut  as  r.  foundation  for 
the  whole  after  lite. 

It  trainsthomind  and  exercises 
the  muscles  and  develops  mind 
.oud  body  harmoniously. 

5 

5 
5 

Squared    tables,    slates, 
drawing- books,    need!  c  s . 
modelling  boards   and 
knives,  gifts,  Sec. 

Fi  5bers  20  gifts  and  the  usual 
school-room  apparatus. 

Maps,    blocks,    geometrical 
figures.  350  natural  history 
pUtes,  color  charts,  &c. 

Improved  physical  and  nervous 
condition,  skill  of  hands,  hab- 
its of  exactness,  order,  and 
cheerful  obedience. 

Development  of    the  muscles, 
cultivation     of      habits     of 
thought,  <fcc. 

•ioner  of  Education  for  1875. 


T.VBLE  V. — Memoranda. 


Kame  of  teacher  or  school. 


Hiss  Emma  C.  Barrett , 

Kindernrten  of  Lasell  Seminary 

CbarityKindergarten 

Camlnidge Kindergarten,  (Mrs.  Mary  Mann) 

Frobel*s  Kindergarten 

Mrs.  A.  R  Aldrich's  Kindergarten 

Miss  Nina  Moore 

Worcester  Kindergarten 

Misa  Comie  S.  Pancer's  Kindergarten 

Plalnfield  Kindergarten 

Mist  Mary  Perkins'  Kindergarten , 

Mrs.  Delia  Gardner^s  Kindergarten 

Yolks-Kindergarten 

German-American    Kindergarten,     (Miss 

Emma  MarwedeL) 
Miss  Knight's  Kindergarten 

The  Misses  Perley's  Kindergarten , 

Kindergarten  of  St  Paul's  School 


Hesidence. 


Chicago,  III 

Aubumdale,  Mass 

Boston.Mass.,  ('235  Hanoverst.) 
Cambridge,  Mass 

New  Bedford,  Mass 

Northampton,  Mass 

West  Newton,  Mass 

Worcester,  Moss 

Flint,  Mich 

Plalnfield,  N..T 

New  York,  N.  T.,  (10  Waverly 
place.) 

Syracuse,  N.T 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  (466  Vine  st.) 
Washington,  D.  C 

Washington,  D.  C,  (303  East 
Capitol  street) 

Washington,  D.  C 

Walla  Walla,  W.  T 


Remarks. 


See  Denver,  Col. 
Closed. 
Not  found. 

Now     Miss   Thompson's 
Follen  St  Kindergarten. 
Closed. 

See  Florence,  Mass. 
See  Boston,  Mass. 
Closed. 

See  Toledo,  Ohio. 
Closed. 
Bemoved;  not  found. 

See  Jackson,  Mich. 

Closed. 

See  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Bemoved;  not  found. 

Suspended. 
Closed. 
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Uit  of  kutUutions  for  secondary  instruotion  from  whidh  no  information  has  been  received. 


Past  'L-^SehooU  for  boys. 


Lft  Fayette  Male  Aoademj — 
Hamner  Hall  School  for  Boys 


Bt.  Joeeph'a  Academy 

Engliab  and  Claaalcal  School 
for  Boya,  (Bev.  N.  H.  Egglea- 
ton.) 

St.  John*8  Male  Academy 

GUmer  Street  School 

St  Panl*8  Grammar  School. . . 

Lexington  Select  Male  School 

St  Joseph's  School  for  Bqrs. . . 

Unirendty  School,  (£.  G.  Yen- 
able.) 

Melroee  School 


Bichland  School  for  Boys  . . 

Cambridge  Male  Academy . 
Howard  Institute 


St  Thomas'  Home  School . 
Milton  Academy 


Home  School  for  Boys  . 
Eaglenest 


English  and  Classical  Family 

School. 
Trinity  High  School 


Hr.  Toong's  Classical  School 

for  Boys. 
St  Mary's  Seminary  for  Boys 
Lyons  Collegiate  Institnte... 

School  for  Boys,  (Mrs.  George 

Vandenhoff) 
Xorth  Granville  Seminary. . . 


Home  Institnte . 

Cary  School 

Clasaioal  School. 


Jackaon  iniitary  Institnte. . . 
Tonkers  Military  Academy . . 

Hohegaa  Lake  School 

Ht  Atoy  Male  High  School.. 
Eoeh  and  Cmmbangh's  School 
Bethlehem  Home  bohool  for 

Boys. 
Hofryl  Academy 

Boys' Select  School 


CoUegiate  School  . 
CoDegiate  School . 


Kngttsh  and  Classical  School 
for  Boys. 


Maatiia  Academy . 


Hale  High  School 
Giles  CoUege 


LiBdsley  Institute 

Put  lL—8ekooU  for  girit, 

TTrtnline  Academy  of  St  John 

^Baptist 

Bt  Ann's  Academy 


La  Fayette,  Ala. 
Montgomery,  Ala. 
Oakland.  Cal. 
Granby,  Conn. 


Jacksonville,  Fla. 
Cartersville.Ga. 
Valparaiso,  Ind. 
Lexinf;ton,  Ky. 
New  Orleans,  La. 
New  Orleans,  La. 

Baltimore,     Md., 

(cor.  Linden  ave. 

&,  Hoffman  st) 
Baltimore,     Md., 

(145  Lan vale  St.) 
Cambridge,  Md. 
Matthews'    Store 

P.O.,Md. 
Owing'sMUl8,Md. 
Philopolis  P.  O., 

Md. 
Marblehead,  Mass. 
Newbnryport, 

Mass. 
Williamstown, 

Mass. 
Pass      Christian, 

Miss. 
Elizabeth,  N.J. 

Flashing,  N.  Y. 
New  York,  N.  Y., 

(5  E.  33d  St) 
New  York.  N.  Y., 

(106  W.  4Sd  St ) 
North  Granville, 

N.Y. 
Nyack.N.Y. 
Oakfield,N.Y. 
Rochester,  N.  Y., 

(Vonght  St) 
Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 
Yonkers,  N.  Y. 
Yorktown,  N.  Y. 
MtAiry.N.C. 
Toledo,  Ohio. 
Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Eennett    Square, 

Pa. 
Philadelphia,  Pa., 

(Cheny  street, 

above  dth.) 
PhUadelphia,  Pa., 

(S.W.cor.  Broad 

&,  Walnnt  sts.) 
Philadelphia,  Pa., 

(16th  &,  Spruce 

sts.) 
W.  Philadelphia, 

Pa.,  (N.  W.  cor. 

40th  and  Sansom 

sts.) 
W.  Philadelphia, 

Pa..    (Powelton 

av&  &  35th  St) 
Columbia.  Tenn. 
Pulaski,  Tenn. 
Wheeling,  W.  Va. 


Tuscaloosa,  Ala. 
Fort  Smith,  Ark. 


St  Mary's  Academy  . . . 
Sacramento  Seminary. 


St  Joseph's  Female  Academy 


Seminarv  for  Young  Ladies, 

(Mrs.  R  T.  Huddart) 

St  Margaret  of  Cortona 

Academy  of  Our  Lady  of  the 

Sacrea  Heart 

Gothic  Hall 

Young  Ladies*  Boarding  and 

Day  School. 
Sisters  of  the  Holy  Namea  . . . 
Academy  of  the  Immaculate 

Conception. 

St  Mary's  Academy 

O.O.Nelson  Institute 

Elbert  CoUegiate  In&titnte 

Academy  of  St  Vincent  de 

PauL 

Ursnline  Academy 

Loretto  Academy 

Benedict  Academy 

Institute  of  the  Infant  Jesus. 

St  Mary's  Institute 

The  Bettie  Stuart  Institute ... 
Oar  Lady  of  the  Sacred  Heart. 

St  fgnatias' School 

St  Joseph's  Academy 

St.  Rose's  Boarding  School 

Cedar  Grove  Female  Seminary 

Visitation  Academv 

Academy  of  St  Vincent  de 

PanL 
Mt  St  Benedict's  Academy. . . 


D'Aquin  Institnte . 


Institution  of  the  Sisters  of 

St  Joseoh. 

Ursnline  Order 

Family  School  for  Girls  at 

"  The  Willows." 
All  Saints' School 


Mt  de  Sales  Academy  ... 

St  Joseph's  Academy 

Mt  St  Agnes*  Academy  . 
Bvandale  Home  School . . 


Otis  Plaoe  School,  (Mrs.  Mar- 
tin.) 

School  for  Young  Ladies, 
(Miss  Gushing.) 

St  Joseph's  Select  School . . . . . 

Home  and  Day  School  for 
Girls,  (Mrs.  Jas.  P.  Walker.) 

Boarding  and  Day  School, 
(Mrs.  M.  C.  Brooks.) 

Mrs.  Towle's  School 


Convent  of  Our  Lady  of  La 

Salette. 
Mrs.  Wheaton's  Day  School. . . 
St  Paul's  Female  Seminary. 
Bethlehem  Academy 


Yazoo  Seminarv  for  Girls. . . . . 
Academy  of  St  Francis  de 
Sales. 


Little  Rock,  Ark. 
Sacramento,  Cal., 

(I  St.,  bet  10th 

and  nth.) 
Sacramento,  Cal., 

(cor.  8tb  and  G 

sts.) 
San       Francisco, 

Cal. 
E.Winsted,Conn. 
Hartford,  Conn. 

Stamford.  Conn. 
Stamford,  Conn. 

Key  West  Fla. 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

Augusta,  Ga. 
Dawson,  Ga. 
Elberton,  Ga. 
Savannah,  G  a. 

Alton,  HI. 
Cairo,  111. 
Chicago,  HL 
Quincy,  III. 
Quincy.  111. 
Sprinetield,  HI. 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 
La  Fayette,  Ind. 
South  Bend,  Ind. 
Vinoennes,  Ind. 
Louisville,  Ky. 
Maysville,  Ky. 
Morgaiisflold,  Ky. 

Portland,       Ky., 

(Cedar  Grov**.) 
New  Orleans.  La., 

(383  Bayou 

Road.) 
New  Orleans,  La., 

(box  1555.) 
New  Orleans.  La. 
Farmington,  Me. 

Baltimore,  Md., 
(361  Hamilton 
Terrace ) 

Near  Catonsvillo, 
Md. 

Near  Emmltts* 
burff,Md. 

Mt  Washington, 
Md. 

Near  Port  De- 
posit, Md. 

Boston,       Mass., 

,    (Otis  PLmm).) 

Boston,  Mass., 
(Highlands,  135 
Warren  at) 

Cambridge  port, 


Jamaica      Plain, 
Mass. 

Newton     Outre, 

Mass. 
Detroit,  Mich.,  (35 

Lafayette  ave.) 
Marquette,  Mich. 

St  Paul,  Minn. 
St  Paul,  Minn. 
Holly       Springs, 

Miss. 
Yazoo,  Miss. 
St       Genevieve 

Mo. 
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Name. 


Ht  St  M»ry*8  Academy 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for 
Ynang  lAdlea,  (Miss  Ban- 

Hiss  woodward's  Seminary .. 

Plainfleld  College  for  Yonng 
Ladies. 

Boglish  and  French  Boarding 
and  Day  ScbooL 

French  and  Snglish  Home 
Academy. 

Hrs.Wm.  G.  Bryan's  Boarding 
School  for  Yoong  Ladiea. 

Dean  Female  College 

St  Josenh's  Academy 

Select  School  for  Yoong  La- 
dies, (Madame  de  Castro.) 

English  and  French  School  fbr 
Yonng  Ladies,  (Miss  Whit- 
oomb.) 

8t  Joeeph's  Academy 

Yoong  Ladiea'  Academy,  (Mt 
St  John.) 

Family  School  for  Yoong  La- 
dies, (Miss  Maolde.) 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for 
Yoong  Ladies,  (Misa  Van 
Wagoner.) 

Boarding  and  Day  School  fbr 
Yoong  Ladies,  (Mrs.  Steer.) 

Charlier  Institote  for  Yoong 
Ladies. 

Dr.  Van  Norman's  Classical 

School. 
English  and  French  Boarding 

and  Day  School,  (Mra.  Wil- 

liames.) 
English  and  French  School, 

(Mrs.  Boberts.) 

English  and  French  School  for 

Young  Ladies,  (Misa  Ayres.) 
English,  French,  and  German 

Boarding  and  Day  School, 

(MlBS  Comstock.) 
English,  French,  and  German 

Boarding  and  Day  School, 

(Mrs.  Guretson.) 
English.  French,  and  German 

School  for  Yo<kng  Ladies, 

(Miss  Haines.) 
English.  French,  and  German 

School  for  Yoong  Ladies, 

(Miss  C.  A.  Hinsdale.) 
French  and  English  Boarding 

and  Day  School.  (AfllesJ>'Or- 

Hieolz  and  Keith.) 

Gardner  Institote 

Hendrich  Institote 

Madame  de  Valencia's  Insti- 
tute. 
Madame  O.  da  Silva's  School. . 

MissBorgees*  School 

School  for  Yoong  Ladies,  (Mrs. 

GrlflBts.) 
Seabory  Seminary 

TJrsoline  Academy 

Bockland  Institote  for  Yoong 

Ladies.  (Miss  J.  £.  Johnson.) 

Polhani  Female  Institote 


Lo< 


Manchester,  N.  H. 
Elizabeth,  N.J. 


Morristown,  K.  J. 
Plainfleld.  N.J. 

Astoria,  N.Y. 

Babylon,  N.Y. 

BataYla,N.Y. 

Binghamton.N.Y. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.. 
(238     Baymond 

St.) 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
(88    Pierrepont 

St.) 

BoffiklcN.  Y. 
Greenbash,N.  Y. 

Newborgh.N.Y. 

New  York.  N.Y., 
(13  E  49th  St) 

New  York,  N.Y., 

(IS  E.  47th  St) 
New  York.  N.  Y., 

(167      Madison 

ave.) 
New  York.  N.  Y., 

(81S  W.  50th  St.) 
New  York,  N.  Y., 

(Sfi  W.  39th  St) 

New  York,  N.Y., 

(i4d      Madison 

ave.) 
New  York,  N.Y., 

(15  W.  42d  St) 
New  York,  N.  Y., 

(3SW.40thst) 

New  York.  N.  Y., 
(saw.  47th  St) 

New  York,  N.Y., 
(10  Gramercy 
Park.) 

New  York,  N.Y., 
(375  Madison 
ave.) 

New  York,  N.  Y., 
(377  Madison 
are.,   cor.   40th 

St) 

New  York,  N.  Y., 

(690  5th  ave.) 
New  York,  N.  Y., 

(33  W.  43d  St) 
New  York,  N.  Y., 

(33  W.  130th  St) 
New  York,  N.  Y., 

(17  W.  38th  St.) 
New  York.  N.Y., 

(108  W.  47th  St.) 
New  York,  N.  Y., 

(23  W.  48th  St) 
New  York,  N.  Y., 

(125W.42d8t.) 
New  York,  N.  Y.. 

(East      Morris- 

ania.) 
Nyack,  N.  Y. 

Pelham,  N.  Y. 


Bockee's  Select  School  for  Girls 

Ossining  Institote  fbr  Yoong 

Ladies. 
Keble  School,  (Mary  J.  Jack- 

son.) 

Home  Institote 

White  Plains  Female  Institote 


Female*Seminary 

Female  Seminary 

Ursoline  Academy 

St  Mary's  Academy  for  Yoong 

Ladies. 

St  Paol's  Academy 

Academy  of  the  Sacred  Heart. 
Academy  of  Mary  Immaoolate 

Yoong  Ladies '  Seminary 

BoarcQng  School  for  Yoong 

Ladies,  (Mary  R  Thomas.) 
BoardlDg  and  Day  School  for 

Yoong  Ladies. 

Academy  of  Oor  Lady  of  the 
Sacred  Heart 

St  Mary's  Academy  for  Yoong 
Ladies. 

St  Xavier's  Academy 

Academy  of  the  Aasomption. . 

Academy  of  the  SIstera  of 
Mercy. 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for 
Yoong  Ladies,  (Miss  El- 
dredge.) 

(Convent  of  the  Society  of  the 
Holy  ChUd  Jesoa. 

Ingleside  Seminary 


Miss  E.  M.  Bennett's  School. 
Miss  y.P.Brown's  School .. 


St  Joeeph's  Academy 

Select  School,  (Mr.  S.  Boberta.) 


Wallace  Street  Seminary  for 
Yoong  Ladies. 

West  Walnot  Street  School, 
(Miss  L.M.  Brown.) 

Yoong  Ladies*  Academy,  Mt. 

St.  Joeeph. 

St  Benedict's  Academy 

Catholic  Female  Seminary 

Convent  of  the  Sacred  Heart.. 
Academy  of  the  Immaoolata 

Heart,  Villa  Maria. 
Home  School  for  Girla,  (Mrs. 

Sotton.) 

Academy  of  the  Sacred  Heart. 


Academy  of  Our  Lady  of  Mercy 

"rsnlinelnstitote,  (Vi 

cis.) 


Academy  of  Car  Lady  of  Mercy 

St  Stephen's  School 

Female  Institote 


Convent  of  the  Incarnate  Word 

Ursoline  Academy 

Convent  of  Oor  Lady  of  Ver^ 

moot 
St  Mary's  Academy 


St  Mary's  Academv 

St  Patrick's  Femue  Academy 
Southern  Female  Institote. 


Pooghkeepsie, 

Sing  sing,  K.  Y. 

Syraoose,  N.Y. 

Tarrytown,  N^.  Y. 
White       Plaint, 

N.Y. 
HiUsboro'.N.C. 
Balei£h,N.C. 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Jacksonville, 

Oreg. 
StPaal.Oreg. 
Salem,  Oreg. 
TheDaUes,Onc. 
Cariiele,Pa. 
Downingtown^Pa. 

Germaatown,  Pab, 
(5354  (Serman- 
town  ave.) 

Harrisborg.  Pa. 

Hollidaiyabaix.Pft> 

Latrobe^Pa. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Philadelphia.  Pla, 
(611     MarshaQ 

St) 

Philadelphia,  Bik 

Philadelphia,  Pa^ 

(153SSprQoest. 
Philadetohis.  Pa.) 

(637  NTlTth  St) 
Philadelphia,  Psm 

(1907  Pine  St) 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Philadel^Lia.  PIL. 

(1713    JeOarmm 

•t) 
Philadelphia.  Pa., 

(1806     Wallaos 

St.) 

Philadelphia,  Ps^ 
(1519      Walnot 

St.) 

Philadelphia,  Pa^ 
(CheetnotHiU.) 

St  Mary's.  P^ 
Sharon  HilLPa. 
Torresdal^  Pa. 
West  Chester,  P& 

West      Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  (3SU  . 
Hamilton  St) 
Newport,  B.  L 
ChacieatoB,aa 
Near     Cohimbia, 

ac. 

Somter,  &  C. 

WiUingt(m,&C. 

Chattanooga, 

Tenn. 
Brownsville,  Te& 
Laredo.  Tex. 
East  Botland,  Tt 

Alexandria,  Vs., 
(N.  Fairfax  St) 

Norfolk,  Va. 

Richmond,  Va. 

Bichmond,  Ya.,  P 
Grace  St) 
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Pabt   TTLSchooU  far  boys 
and  girU. 

Soathwood  Select  School 

Latheran  High  School 

Prairie  Home  Seiuinary 

Kapa  Seminary 

Lewea  Academy 

Milton  Academy 

Newark  Academy 

Eaat  Florida  Seminary 

AdairsTille  High  School 

Saxnnierville  Academy 

Bameeville  High  School 

Baena  Viata  High  School 

Byron  Academy 

Camak  Academy 

Cartersville  High  School 

Cartxiraville  Seminary 

Woflbrd  High  School 

Cen  terville  High  School 

Select   School   for  Boys  and 
Girla. 

Decatar  High  School 

Hawkinavilfe  High  School... 

Hephzibah  High  School 

Maoon  Connty  Seminary 

Cherry  High  School 

Jamestown  Academy 

La  Grange  Seminary 

Hillyer  Institnte 

Zion  School 


Mt  Zion  Institute 

Union  Springs  High  School.. 


BfljDolda  Academy 

Ifaaonio  Institute 

Camden  County  Academy ... 
Zayk>r'8  Creek  Academy 


Betiiel  Academy 

Blelly  Springs  School . . . 

Whiteaborg  Seminary . 
Philomath  lostitnte  ... 
Chicago  Academy 


Collegiate  Institute 

Johnliireet  High  School 

Ml  Pleasant  High  School  and 

Female  Seminary, 
nemingsborg  Seminary 


St^  Aloysina  and  St.  Joseph's 

Academies. 
School  of  the  Parish  of  the 

Good  Shepherd. 

Warrendale  College 

Chriatiau  College , 

Si.  Augustine's  Academy 

Marion  Academy 

St.  Charies  School 

SiAeotSehool 

Yancebarg  Male  and  Female 

High  School. 

La  Tdche  Seminary 

Amon  Academy 

Harpewell  Academy 


Prot  Henry  Cragg's  Academy 
Howe  School 


Home  School  for  Boys  . 


Highland  Institute 

Slrraneis  Xarier's  Academy 
School  of  the  Holy  AvostJee  . 

Select  School 

Aisamptlon  School 


Talladega,  Ala. 
Fort  Smith,  Ark. 
Rally  Hill,  Ark. 
Napa  City,  Cal. 
Lewes,  Del. 
Milton,  Del. 
Newark,  Del. 
Gainesville,  Fla. 
A'lairavillf*.  Ga. 
AnguAta,  Ga. 
Barnesville,  Ga. 
Bneoa  Vista,  Ga. 
Byron,  Ga. 
Camak,  Ga. 
Cartersville,  Ga. 
Cartersville,  Ga. 
Cass  Station.  Ga. 
Centervillo,  Ga. 
Cnthbert,  Ga. 

Decatur,  Ga. 
Hawkinsville,  Ga. 
Hephzibah.  Ga. 
Hicka'  Mill,  Ga. 
Houston  Co.,  Ga. 
Jamestown,  Ga. 
La  Grange,  Ga. 
Leeabnrg,  Ga. 
Latherau  Church, 

Macon  Co.,  Ga. 
Mt.  Zion,  Ga. 
Murray  Co.,  Ga., 

(874th  diet.) 
Keynolds,  Ga. 
Ringgold,  Ga. 
St  Mary's,  Ga. 
Tajlor's     Creek, 

Troup  Co..    (H., 

(West  P'tdist.) 
Washington    Co., 

Ga. 
Wbitesbnrg,  Ga. 
Woodstock,  Ga. 
Chicago.  IlL,  (11 

Idth  St.) 
La  Grange^  Ind. 
New  Albany.  Ind. 
Mt         Pleasant, 

Iowa. 
Flemingsborg, 

Ky. 
Frankfort,  Ky. 

Frankfort,  Ky. 

Georgetown,  Ky. 
Hnstonville,  Ky. 
Lebanon,  Ky. 
Marion,  Ky. 
Paris,  Ky. 
Paris,  Ky. 
Yanoeburg,  Ky. 

Baldwin,  La. 
North  Anson,  Me. 
North  Harpewell, 

Me. 
St  Denis,  Md. 
BUlerioa,  Mass. 
Northborough, 


Crystal  Springs  Institute . 
St  Vincent's  Academy.. .. 


St  Joseph's  Academy 

Inglesiue  Academy 

PflUm  jra  Seminary 

Academv  of  the  Sacred  Heart. 

Antiim  High  School 

Chester  Academy 

Academic  School 

Deering  Academy 

Freedom  High  School 

Lake  Village  Select  School 

LandaffHigh  School 

Marlboro'  Select  SchooL 

Newport  High  School 

Barnard  Academy 


Tvng  S«»roinary 

Alfred  Uuiveraity,  (academic 

depurtment.) 
Cham  plain  Union  School  and 

Academy. 
Clarence      Classical     Union 

School 

Coxsackie  Academy 

Erasmus  Hall  Academy 

Gainesville  Seminary 

Andrew  J.  Qna's  School 

Monroe  Academy  and  Union 

School. 

Martin  Instituts 

('ary  Collegiate  S#.ininary 

Ogdenslmrg  Kdi^cational  In- 
stitute. 

Sisters  of  St  Ann 

Parma  Instigate 

Boys    and    Girls'    Institute, 

(Mrs.  Clearwater.) 
BoTs  and  Girls'  School,  (Miss 

Woodcock.) 
Birds'    Nest   Cottage    Home 

School. 
Hartford  Academy 


Woodhnll  Academy 

Yates  Academy 

Harlowe  Creek  Academy . 

Private  School 

Mills  River  Academy 


Petersham,  Mass. 
Baraga,  Mich. 
Ma^kato,  Minn. 
Mankato,  Minn. 
St  Paul,  Mian. 


St  Augustine's  Normal  School 
and  Collegiate  Institute. 

Stanntonburg  High  School 

Vermillion  fistitnto 

Maineville  Academy  and 
Training  School. 

Friends'  Boarding  School 

Carleton  College 

Canaan  Academy 

Baker  City  Academy _-  •  • 

Portland  Academy  and  Fe- 
male Seminary. 

St  Paul's  Academy 

Young  Ladies'  Seminary 

Columbia  High  School 

Collegiate  Institute 

Eclectic  National  Institute  . .. 

St  Bernard's  Academy 

Oak  Grove  Academy 


Tannehill  College 

Harrison  High  School. 


Washinzton  College  . 

Obion  College 

Bledsoe  Ins&tnte. 


Powder  Springs  Atadamy ... 


Crystal    Springs, 

Cape    Girardeau, 

Ma 
Edina,  Ma 
Palmyra,  Mo. 
Palmyra,  Ma 
St  Louis,  Mo. 
Antrim,  N.  IL 
Chester,  N.  H. 

Co  

D( 
Ft 
La 
Lfl 
Ml 
N« 
So 

x«.  a.. 

Orange,  N.  T. 
Alfred,  N.Y. 

Charoplain,  N.  Y. 

Clarence,  N.  Y. 

Coxsackie,  N.  Y. 
Flatbuah.  N.  Y. 
Gainesville,  N.  Y. 
Hartford,  N.  Y. 
Henrietta,  N.  Y. 

Martin!»burg,"N.Y 
Oakflel.l.  N.  Y. 
Ogdensburg,  N.Y 

Oswego,  N.  Y. 
Parma.  N.  7. 
Poughkeepaie,  It 

Poughkeepsie,  H 

Y. 
Rhinebeck,  N.  7, 

South     Hartfoid 

N.Y. 
WoodhuU,  N.  Y 
Yates,  N.  Y. 
Carteret  Co.,  N.^ 
Dunn'sRock.N.C. 
Henderson  Ojuu- 

ty.  N.  C. 
Raleigh,  N.C. 

WUsonCa,N.O. 
Hayesville,  Ohia 
MaineviUe,  Ohiw. 

MtPleasant,OhiaL 
Syracuse,  Ohio. 
Windsor,  Ohio. 
Baker  City,  Oreg. 
Portlani,  (Veg. 

Salem,  Oieg. 
Carlisle.  P&. 
Columbia,  Pa. 
Jersey  Shora,  P;%. 
Jersey  Shore,  Pn. 
Woonsocket,  R.  I. 
Cave  Spring, 

Tenn. 
Gainesboro',Teu  n, 
Harrison,  Tenn. 
Janesboro*,  Tenn. 
Obion,  Tenn. 
NearPikeville, 

Tenn. 
Powder    Springs. 

Tenn. 
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Name. 


SprioK  Hill  Female  Aoademy. 
Walnat  Grove  Academy 

Oakland  Male    and   Female 
Academy. 

New  Hampton  Institute 

Londonderry  Academy 

Undcihill  Academy 

Woatfleld  Grammar  School . . . 


Location. 


Sprinfc  Hill  Tenn. 
Walnut      Grove, 

Tenn. 
Wavuesboro', 

Tenn. 
Fairfax,  Vt 
Londonderry.  Vt. 
Underbill,  Vt. 
Westfleld,  Vt. 


Name. 


Yeates'  Upper  School 

Oak  Hill  InBUtnte 

St.  Mary's  Academy 

Waupaca  County  Academy. . 

Gymnaainm  der  Evang.  Luth. 

Synode  von  Wisconsin. 
St  Joseph's  Academy 


Lords  viUe,  Va. 
Wadesville^a. 
Charl68ton,W.Va. 
Baldwin's    Milk, 

Wia. 
Waterfeoiwii,  Wli. 

SteOaooom^Waah. 


Table  YL—Mtmorcmda, 


Name. 


PjLET  l.^8ehoolt  for  boyt. 


Homo  School  for  Boya 

Tftlmajie  School 

Hiram  fl.  Poet's  Private  School. 

Lake  Forest  Academy 

Univor^ity  High  School 

St.  Mark's  Si  hool 

Keari-arse  School  for  Boys 

Elizabeth  Collegiate  School 

Keshanic  Institute  . 


Trin  it  V  Col  Wiate  and  Preparatory  School 
Be  v.  W.  R.  wetmore's  School  for  Boya. . 

McNeill  Turner  High  School 

Mr.  William  Smith^  School 


W.Kershaw's  Academy 

Sl  C.  Shortlidjje's  Boys'  School 

Cumberland  Valley  Institute 

The  Hill  School 

6t.  Timothy's  Home  School  for  Boys. 


Edgemont  Private  School  for  Boys. 

Select  Malti  Academy 

Episcopal  Institute 


Pakt  IL^SchooU  for  girlt. 

Home  and  Day  School  for  Young  Ladies 

St  Mary's  School 

Mrs.  Darwin's  Young  Ladies'  School... 
Caldwell  Institute  for  Young  Ladies... 

Casco  Street  Seminary 

Miss  Furlong's  Select  School 

Miss  Southgate's  School  for  Young  Ladies 

Ipswich  Female  Seminary 

Dartmouth  Home  School 

Family  and  Day  School  for  Young  Ladies 

Mooresto wn  Boarding  School 

Morris  Female  Institute 

Boarding   School   for   Young    Ladiest 
(Lewis  M.  Johnson.) 

Phipps  Union  Female  Seminary 

Young  Ladies' Seminary 


Church  Boarding  and  Day  School 

Mt  Vernon  Young  Ladies^  Seminary. . 
Academy  of  the  visitation 

Mile.  Boatan's  School 


Miss  Crittenden's  Boarding  and  Day 

SchooL 
Mrs.  S.  Reed's  Boarding  and  Day  School. 

Cottage  Hill  Ladies'  Seminary 

Mrs.  E.  B.  Clark'a  Seminary  for  Young 

Ladies. 
Cottage  Hill  Seminary  for  Young  Ladies 
Tarry  town  Young  Ladies'  Seminary... 

Hudson  Ladies' Seminary 

Bellevue  Ladiea*  Institute 


Location. 


New  Haven,  Conn 

Near  MilledgeviUe,  Ga.  < 

Belleville.  Ill 

Lake  Forest,  111 

•Sbreveport,  La 

Sonthboron^h,  Mass 

North  Conway,  N.  H  ... 

Elizabeth,  N.  J 

HiUsboro',  N.  J 

SingSing,  N.  Y , 

Lincolnton,  N.  C 

Shelby,  N.C 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Gennantown,  Pa 

Kennett  Square,  Pa 

MechanicsDurg,  Pa 

Pottstown,  Pa 

Hemdon,  Va 

WhitlockP.O.,Va.... 

Georgetown,  D.  C 

Washington,  D.  C 

Stratford,  Conn 

Knoxville,  HI 

Burlington,  Iowa 

Danville,  Ky 

Portland  Me 

Baltimore,  Md 

Boston,  Mass 

Ipswich,  Mass 

Hanover,  N.  H 

Keene,  N.  H 

Moorestown,  K.  J 

Morristown,  N.J 

Trenton,  N.J 

Albion,  N.Y 

Brooklyn,  N.   Y.,   (149 
Lafayette  avenue.) 

Elmlra,N.  Y 

Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y 

New  Utrecht,  N.  Y 

New  York.  N.Y 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  (39  W. 
35th  St.) 

New  York,  N.Y 

Ponghkeepsie,  N.  Y  . . . 
Sing  Sing,  N.Y 

Tarrytown,  N.  Y 

Tarrytown,  N.  Y 

Hudson,  Ohio 

AtUeboro',  Pa 


Bemarks. 


Not  found. 
Not  found. 

Closed.      

See  Table  VIL 

Not  in  existence. 

See  Table  VIL 

Removed  to  Kingston,  N.  Y. 

Closed. 

Not  found. 

Closed. 

See  Lincoln  Academy,  Part  3. 

Not  found. 

Closed  and  principal  removed  i» 

Newport,  K.  I. 
See     Germantown      Prepantocy 

School,  Table  VIL 
See  Media,  Pa. 
See  Table  VIL 
See  Table  VIL 
Closed  and  succeeded  by  "Chnrok 

Home  and  SchooL"    See  Parts. 
Closed. 

Principal  deceased  i  achofd  dosed. 
Closed. 


Closed. 

See  Table  Vm. 

Ckieed. 

BuUdings  burned  and  aohool  ckMsd. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Small  and  unable  to  report* 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Ckwed. 

Not  fbund. 

Not  found. 

See  La&yette  Academy,  Paii  Ik 
(identicaL) 
Not  found. 
Closed. 
See  ViUa  de  Sales  Academy  of  the 

Visitation,  ParkviUe.  (idenlioaL) 
United  with  Rutgers  Female  Coi- 

lege. 
Removed}  not  found. 

See  Table  VIIL 

Closed. 

Removed  to  Stratford,  Conn.   Sm 

Stratford  Female  Instituts. 
Not  in  existence. 
Not  in  existence. 
Closed. 
Closed. 

guzeuuy  Google 
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Nun«. 


Location. 


BeDUtfks. 


Sannyside  Seminary, 
[rring  Seminary 


uolombi*  Atbenmira 

DnrbamTille  Female  Institnte. 
Qope  Inslitate :..... 


Academy  of  the  Immaonlate  Conception. 

tfoifleeeboro'  Female  Inatitnte 

ftipley  Female  Institute 

instm  Female  Inatitnte 

jlenwood  Ladiea' Seminary 

CemperHall 

i^dambia  Academy 


Past  IIL— 5sJkoob/or  &oy«  and  girU, 


Liberty  Hill  Academy 

Aharon  InatitDte 

tfiddletown  Academy 

Fowler  Inatitnte 

Snrty'a  Normal  Academy . 


rohnson  College 

Savionr's  College 

Blends'  Academy 

AjDity  College 

Wetmore  Institnte 

Carlisle  Academy 

Jrpbans'  Scbool 

SioholaaTille  Academy 

7 armonth  Higb  Scbool,  formerly  Kortb 
Yarmontb  Academy. 

^an  Renaaelaer  Academy 

Onnbarton  HigbSobool 

)zford  Academy 

Christian  Institute 

Union  County  Academy 


lammonton  Family  Boarding  School. .. 
Shrewsbury  Model  School  and  Kinder* 

garten. 

rouesville  Academy 

lodsoo  Yale  Institute 

hooper  Union  Free  Night  Schools  of 

Science  and  Art. 

(priog  Talley  Academy 

rrienda*  Academy 


(ennett  Seminary 

Uooroingburg  Academy 

^ayette  Normal  School 

^eaun  Seminary 

faosleld  Seminary 

)e  Camp  Institute 

tartleU  Academy 

V^eatminster  Academy 

(oalsborg  Academy 

iancbeater  English  and  German  School. 

ftorge's  Creek  Academy 

oDer  Academy 

Greenwood  Seminary 

(ames  Institute 

Tew  Brannfels  Academy 

ligb  Scbool 

oDesTiUe  Aoademy 

lolv  Neck  Seminary 

•t  Augustine's  School 


(1603 


Hartsrille,  Pa  ... 
Pbiladolphia,  Pa, 

Arcb  St.) 

Columbia,  Tenn 

Dnrbamville.  Tenn 

Franklin  College  P.  O., 

Tenn. 

Jackson,  Tenn 

Mnrfreesboro*,  Tenn 

Bipley.Tenn 

Austin.  Tex 

West  Brattloboro*,  Vt .. 

Kenosha,  Wia 

Washington,  D.  0 


Liberty  HUl,  Ark. 

Sharon,  Conn 

Middletown,  Del.. 

Newark,  lU 

Paris.  lU 


Inincy,  HI  .. 

•t.  Anne,  HI. 

Richmond,  Ind. 


College  Springs,  Iowa. . 

Irving,  Kans 

Carlisle,  Ky 

Midway,  BTy 

Nichohwyille,  Ky. 

Yarmouth,  Me 


Hydeburg,  Mo.... 
Danbarton,  N.  H  . 

Oxford.  N.H 

Wolfboro',  N.  H.. 
Elizabeth,  N.J... 


Hammonton.  N.  J  .. 
Bed  Bank,  N.J 


Jonesville,  N.Y.... 
Lansingburg,  N.  Y . 
New  York.  N.Y.... 


Spring  Valley,  N.Y.. 
iJnion  Springe,  N.  Y.. 


Qreensboro',  N.  0 

Bloomingburg,  Ohio  . . 
Bloomingburg,  Ohio  . . 

Chester.  Ohio 

Mansfield.  Ohio 

Pagetown,  Ohio 

Plymouth,  Ohio 

Waterford,  Ohio 

Boalsburg,Pa 

Manchester,  Pa 

Smlthfleld.Pa 

Near  Columbia,  Tenn. 
Oreenerille,  Tenn  ..... 

Galveston.  Tex 

New  Braunfela.  Tex .. 

San  Antonio,  Tex , 

Jonesville.  vt 

Holy  Neck,  Va , 

Grahon,  w.  Ya , 


Closed. 
Not  found. 

See  Table  YIIL 

Cloeed. 

Closed. 

Buildings  burned  and  school  dosed. 

See  Table  VIU. 

Closed. 

Not  found. 

Closed. 

See  Table  Vm. 

Bemoved;  not  found. 


Not  found. 

Closed. 

Consolidated  with  publio  schools. 

Closed. 

Merged  into  Edgar  Collegiate  In- 
stitutew 

Name  changed  to  Chaddook  College. 

Only  a  common  sohooL 

Closed. 

See  Table  IX. 

Not  found. 

Closed.      

See  Table  TXT,  Part  1. 

See  Bethel  Academy,  Port  1,  (prob- 
ably identioaL) 

Now  a  public  free  acho<^ 

Not  found. 
Not  found. 
Not  found. 
Not  found. 
Name  cbanged  to  Jefferson  Park 

Academy. 
Closed. 
Not  in  existence. 

Not  in  existence. 

Closed. 

See  Table  X,  Part  a. 


Not  in  existence. 

Name  changed  to  Oakwood 

inary. 
See  Table  IIL 
Not  found. 
Not  found. 
Closed. 

Not  in  existence. 
Not  found. 
Not  found. 
Not  found. 
Cloeed. 
Not  found. 

Now  a  public  graded  aohooL 
Not  found. 
Not  in  existanoe. 
Not  found. 
A  public  graded 
Not  foun£ 
Not  now  an  I 
Suspended. 
Only  a  parish  adhooL 
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Kftme. 


LooAtioo. 


Benuffks. 


*roy  Female  College 

lOdrew  Female  College 

Eethel  Female  College 

(Teat  Point  Female  College 

immoDS  College 

Umwood  Semmary 

iincinnati  Toaog  Ladies*  Seminary 
yieoonein  Female  College 


Trov.Ala 

Catbbert,Ga 

Cotbbert,Oa 

WeetPoint,Qa.. 

Boeton,Mai98 

Qlen's  Falls,  N.Y 

Cincinnati,  Ohio.. , 
Fox  Lake,  Wis... 


Not  foond. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Now  a  free  public  schooL 

Not  foQud. 

Closed  as  a  Yonng  Ladies'  Seminary,  and 

succeeded  by  a  school  for  both  sexea* 

(See  Table  Vt  Part  3.) 
Closed. 
See  Table  YI,  Part  3. 


4at  of  inMiUuiiom  for  the  superior  instruction  of  womm  from  wXiok  no  ii^ormaHon  hu 

hoen  reotwtd. 


Name. 

Location. 

Vntenary  Tnstitnte • 

Sammerfleld,  Ala. 

emloarv  of  the  Sacred  Heart. x 

Chicago,  UL 

St  Mary's  of  the  Woods,  Ind. 

Georgetown,  Ey. 

Ellioott  City,  Hd. 

t  Marv's  Academic  iDstiinte 

Tarrendale  Female  College 

L Catherine 'd  A<*ademy  ...... .............................. 

lourbon  Female Colleste  .................................... 

^atansco  Female  Institate  .................................. 

Totre  Dame  Academy • 

B«tjn.M«^(H.ghL»d.., 

^Mnale  Coll^ffc          '     ...... ............ ........... 

tharon  Female  College • 

Sharon,  Miasb 

ndepenclence  Female  C<^ege  ............................... 

Kansas  Citv,  Ma 
St  Louis,  Mo. 

It. Teresa's  Academv 

Lcademy  of  the  Visitation 

)elacove  Institate • — .. 

Trenton.'N.  J. 

Uhefienm  Seminary 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  (cor.  Clinton  st  and  At- 
lantic aveJ 
Buflkl o,  N.  Y. 

It  Clare's  Academy 

CngHfth,  French,  an'd  German  Scbo<4......-TT.,r*,TT*T-..r.rr 

New  York.  N.  Y.,  (SSS  MadisoQ  ave.) 

AsheviUeTN.C. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  (1S37  Spruce  st) 

lah'eviUe  Female  CoUcffe 

Academy  of  Notre  Dame 

'hfiffar^y  Institute ....T..r, t- 

it  Cecilia's  Female  College 

HI  las  Fe*n  ale  College  .".....x  .xax.....x.a 

Dallas,  Tex. 

ralveston  Female  High  School 

Galveston,  Tex. 

TrsuUne  Academy 

Galveston,  Tex. 

^aine  Female  College -- 

Goliad,  Tex. 

dosart  institate — 

Stauntim,  Vai 

Virginia  Female  Institute. 

Stauntonjyai 
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Colleges  from  which  no  information  has  hesn  received. 


Name. 

Location. 

Name. 

LocMdoo. 

Ta  Cf  rangft  CoU^^*. 

La  Grange,  Ala. 
Los  Angeles,  CaL 
SanUBosaiCaL 

Boolder,  Cola 
Terre  Haote,  Ind. 
New  Orleans,  La. 

New  Orleans,  La. 
Ellicott  City.  Md. 
Emmittsbnrg.  Md. 
Wasbington.  Miss. 
Independence,  Ma 
St  Josepb.  Ma 
Nebraska  City.  Nebr. 

Martin  Lather  College 

Elmin  Female  College 

St  Lonia  CoUeflS 

Bafiklo,N  T. 

St.  ViDoent'A  College 

Cbriatian    College    of    the 

State  of  California. 

University  of  Colorado 

St.  Bonaventare's  College. . . 
College  of  the  Immaoolate 

Conception. 
Straiebt  University 

Klmira.  N.  T. 
New  York.   X.  T 

Bacbtel  College 

(32e-2»W.tidsQ 
Akron.  Ohia 

Capital  University 

Cotambna.  (Mi^ 

Richmond  College 

Willamette  University  .... 
Barritt  College 

Salem,  Or«. 
Speooer,  TeikB. 
Hant8TUl&  Tex. 

St.  Clement's  Hall 

Austin  College 

Mt  St  Mary's  College 

Jefferson  College 

Marvin  College ............ 

Waxaharhifi,  Tex. 

Gonzaga  College .......... . 

WaabingtoD^IXa 
Tanconver  City, 
Wash. 

Woodland  College 

Holy  Angels' CoUego 

St  Josepb  College 

Nebraska  College 

Table  TK^-^Memoranda. 


Name.      • 

Location. 

Semarka. 

Eveninff  Shade  Colleffo 

Erenlng  Shade,  Ark .. 
San  Francisco,  Cal ... . 

Evans,  Colo 

Bama,Ill 

See  Table  VL  "Pmit  3. 

University  College 

See  Table  VL  Part  SL 

Evans  University 

College  of  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesoa 

Boaruon  College 

Not  yet  organized. 
Closed. 

Bourbon,  Ind 

See  Table  VI.  Part  SL 

Whittier  College 

Salem,  Iowa .......... 

See  Table  UL 

Madison  College 

Sharon,  Miss 

Wnt  in  irriMtMmM. 

W  ilbnr  College 

WUbur,Oreg 

Not  in  exiatenoei. 

Jackson,  Tenn 

NashTlU^Tenn 

Marshall.  Tex 

Boise  City.  Idaho 

Soothweatem  baptist  Ualr-Cf . 
Closed. 

Franklin  College 

Wiley  University 

SeeTableVLPftrtaL 

University  of  Idaho  ........................ 
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Table  XIV.— Part  1.^8ummary  of  fxaminatUms  f&r  admMan  to  (he  United  StaU$  JfiS> 
lory  Academy  far  the  year  1876. 


1 

1 

a 

Nnmber  rejected. 

1 

On  what  aoconni. 

StatMandTenitoilat. 

1 

For  deficiency  in— 

10 

^ 

6 

< 

(^ 

ii 

B 

i 

n 

AUkbMiiA 

3 

SO 
17 

1 

2 
9 
1 
1 
0 
0 
3 
5 
1 
8 
0 
3 
S 
1 
3 
4 
3 
1 
1 
3 
0 
0 
9 
3 

14 
1 
3 
0 

11 
1 
1 
0 
1 
1 
3 
1 
3 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
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0 
0 
0 

14 
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0 
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0 
0 
0 
0 
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0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
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California 

0 

Colondo 

Tmawftro 

Florida 

GoonriA 

niinds 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kanma 

Kentocky 

Tfoniffiana 

Mftiof^ 

liaryland 

Mafiiiachn««tta 

Hiolilgan 

HinnMoto 

Miasoort. 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hanpehire .,-,,- r ..... 

New  Jersey. ......................... 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylrania , 

Khode  Island 

8oath  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont. 

Yirffinla 

West  Yirginis 

Wisconsin 

Arisona 

Dakoto 

District  of  Cdnmbia 

Idaho 

Montana 

New  Mexico 

Utah 

Washington 

Wyomi]^ 

Foreisn 

A.t  large , 

Total 

151 

96 

sa 

3 

4 

99 

94 

18 

30 

91 
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riBLB  XIY.— Pabt  S2.— Nummary  of  exanUnaii<m$  for  admi$9ion  to  ike  United  States  Naval 
Academy  for  the  year  1876. 
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Tablb  XV.— Pabt  1. — Degrees  conferred  in  1876  by  mUver$it%e9,  colleges,  seimUiJio 

[The  followisfr  are  the  ezpUnations  of  abbreyUtioiiB  used  in  Part  1  of  tbia  table:  L.  B..  bacbekyr  of 
of  Hciouoe;  B.  C.  E.,  bachelor  of  civil  eDKineerlxig ;  C.  £.,  civil  ODgioeer;  B.  Agr.,  bucb^lor  vf  iigri 
mining  engineer;  D.  £.,  dynamic  engineer;  K  Arch.,  bachelor  of  architectare ;  Ph.  B.,  bachelor  of 
B.,  bachelor  of  divinity;  D.  D.,  doctor  of  divinity;  M.  D.,  doctor  of  medicine;  D.  D.  S.,  doctor  of 

KoTB.— 0  ahows  that  uo  degrees  weie 


InttltatioDa  and  kMSftticnt. 


State  Agricnltora]  and  Mechanical  College,  Anbnm,  Ala.. 

Sonthem  ITnivertity,  Greensboro*,  Ala 

Howard  College,  Marion,  Ala 

University  of  Alabama,  Tnscalooaa,  Ala 

Arkansas  College,  Bates ville,  Ark 

Cane  Hill  College,  Boonsboro*.  Ark 

Arkansas  Industrial  University,  Fayetteville.  Ark 

St  John 's  College  of  Arkanst-s,  Li ttJe  Book,  Ark 

University  of  California,  Oakland,  Cal 

St.  Mary's  College,  San  Francisco,  Cal 

SanU  Clara  College,  SanU  Clara,  Cal 

University  of  the  Pacific,  Santa  Clara,  Cal 

Pacific  Methodist  College,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal 

California  College,  Yacn ville,  Cal 

Washington  College,  Washington,  Cal 

Hesperian  College,  Woodland,  Cal 

State  School  of  Mines,  Golden,  Colo 

Trinity  College,  Hartford,  Conn 

Wesleyan  University,  Middletown,  Conn 

Yale  College,  New  Haven,  Conn  

University  of  Georgia,  Athens,  Ga 

Atlanta  University,  Atlanta,  Ga 

Gainesville  Male  and  Female  College,  GaineeviUo,  Ga 

Mercer  University,  Macon,  Ga 

Abinsdon  College,  Abingdon,  HI 

HeddingCoUege,  Abingdon,  III ^ — 

Illinois  wosleyan  University,  Bloomingtoo, 111 

Blackbnrn  University,  Carlin ville,  HI 

Carthage  College,  Carthage,  Ql 

Illinois  Industrial  University,  Champaign,  HI 

St  Ignatius  College,  Chicago,  HI 

University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  HI 

Eureka  College.  Sureka,  HI 

Northwestern  University,  Bvanston,  HI 

Knox  Colle|^,  Galesburg,  HI 

Lombard  University,  Galesbnrg,  HI 

Illinois  College,  Jacksonville,  111 

McEendree  College,  Lebanon,  HI ;. 

Lincoln  University,  Lincoln,  111 

Monmouth  College,  Monmouth,  HI 

Northwestern  College,  Naperville.  HI 

A ugnstaua  College,  Rock  Island.  Hi 

ShnrtleffCGlIege,Xrpper  Alton,  111 

Westfield  College,  Westfleld,  HI 

Wheaton  College,  Wheaton,  HI 

Bedford  College,  Bedford,  Ind 

Indiana  University,  Bloomington,  Ind 

ConcordiH  Collpge,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind , 

Franklin  College,  Franklin,  Ind 

Indiana  Asbury  University,  Greencastle,  Ind , 

Hartsville  University,  Hartuville,  Ind , 

North  Western  Christian  University,  Irvington,  Ind 

Purdue  University,  Lafayette,  Ind 

Smithson  College,  Logansport,  Ind 

Union  Christian  College,  Merom.  Ind 

Moore's  Hill  College,  Moore's  Hill,  Ind 

a  Includes  1 B.  C. .  b  Degrees  not  specified. 


All  classes. 


All  degrees: 


8 
5 
6 
19 
8 
4 
alO 
1 

33 

5 

6 

13 

18 

3 

67 

5 

0 

97 

56 

166 

64 

7 

0 

30 

7 

8 

34 

Id 

14 

0 

7 

S9 

9 

60 

13 

6 

11 

30 

12 

50 

8 

0 

16 

6 

16 

0 

45 

0 

1 

5S5 

5 

7 

1 

S 

7 

3 


LettersL 


e4 


A.B,       A.  U. 


S4 


15 


0  Includes  1  honoraty  M.  D. 
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and  other  professional  schools^  and  hy  schools  for  the  superior  instruction  of  women. 

letters;  A.  B.,  bachelor  of  arts;  A.  M.,  mftster  of  artn;  So.  B.,  bachelor  of  ecieuoo;  So.  M.,  master 
caltnre;  B.  M.  £.,  bachelor  of  mining  engineering;  M.  E.,  mining  fngineer;  C.  &.  M.  E.,  civil  and 
philosophy;  Ph.  D.,  doctor  of  pbilosopby;  Mua.  B.,  bachelor  of  music ;  Muh.  D.,  doctor  ot  miisio;  D. 
ueutal  aargery;  Ph.  G.,  graduate  in  pharmacy;  LL.  B.,  bachelor  of  lawo;  LL.  D.,  docior  of  lawn.  J 

ccmferred ; indicates  none  returned. 


Science. 


SaB. 

ScM. 

I 

^ 
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i 
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10 

i 
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11 

12 

1 

1 
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IS 
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3 
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1 
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11 
89 

34 

14 

1 

1 

.6 

1 

7 

1 
1 

4 

S 

11 

.... 

7 

7 

... 

1 

... 

S 

9 

1 

... 

... 

58 

1 

7 

8 

1 

1 

4 

9 

... 

10 

8 

6 

.... 

13 

8 

3 

1 

1 

1 

fi 

... 

3 

7 

80 

8 

1 

8 

1 

1 

1 

... 

8 

1 

1 

■■ 

ft 

3 

1 

8 
3 
4 

5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
18 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
10 
80 
81 
83 
83 
84 
85 
86 
87 
88 
89 
30 
31 
38 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
48 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
58 
53 
54 
55 
56 


dXlieteare* 
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Table  XV.— Part  l.^Degrem  am/ordii 
Kon.— 0  allows  fbat  no  degnatTOi 


All  d^greeft. 


Inrtltiitbna  and  looftUona. 


AJl 


A.Bw      A.M. 


CI 


V   s, 


97 
98 
99 
100 
101 
103 
103 
104 
105 
106 
107 
108 
109 
110 
111 
112 
113 


BarlhAin  College,  Bichmond,  Ind 

Ridgeville  Golleiie,  Bldgevllle,  Ind 

low*  State  Agrioiiltand  College,  Amea,  Iowa  . 
Amity  Collie,  College  Sprinjss,  low*^^^. 

1 

i 

] 
1 


lAilfew  Or- 
leans, La.  ^ 

Lelaud  nuiyersity,  jTew  Orleans,  La 

Bowdoin  College,  Branswick,  Me 

Bates  College.  Lewiston,  Mo 

Mfldne  State  College  of  Agricoltare  and  Meohonio  Arts,  Orono, 
Me. 

Colby  University,  "Waterville,  Me 

St  John's  College,  Annapolis,  Md 

Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md 

Washington  College,  Chestertown,  Md 


Maryland  AgricnUnrol  College,  College  Station,  Md 

Rook  HiU  College,  EllicottCUv.Md 

Western  Maryland  College,  Westminster,  Md 

Amherst  College,  Amherst,  Mass 

Maasaohnsetts  Agricnltaral  College,  Amherst,  Moss 

Boston  College,  Boston,  Mass 

Boston  University,  Boston,  Mass 

Massoobnsetts  Institnte  of  Technology,  Boston,  Mass 

Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mans 

Tufts  College,  College  Hill,  Mass 

Williams  College,  Williamstown,  Mass 

College  of  the  Holy  Cross,  Worcester,  Mass 

Worcester  Connty  Free  Institute  of  Indnstrial  Sdenoe,  Wor- 
cester, Mass. 


7 
0 

21 
0 
7 
7 

37 
101 

18 

ao 

4 

1 

6 
19 

9 
03 
19 

4 
D 
1 
0 

1 

9 

4 

17 

5 

50 

13 

19 

4 

0 

34 

6 

57 

5 

0 

0 
43 
43 


It 
7 
0 
7 
6 
3 
9 
89 
94 
0 
114 
44 
965 
96 
44 
90 
99 


147 
IS 
34 
19 


10 


19 


.J 
3 


a  Degrees  not  specified.  h  Inclndes  1 B.  E.,  (bachelor  of  English,)  3  B.  C  3.,  (biichelor  of  oonuMrcai 

d  These  ore  "  mechanical  engineers."  $  These  oro  K.  D. 
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76  by  univeniHea,  colleges,  ^— Continned. 
if  erred ;  —  indicates  none  returned. 


ICC,)  and  1 C.  P.  e  Inclndea  degreee  of  '*  master  io  pharmacv." 

/This  is  "  doctor  of  science.^  g  Tbese  are  D.  D.  IL         O  OOolp 

uiyi  ize      y  ^ 
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Table  XV.— Pabt  1.— D^yrwet  oomfemih 
NOTB.-^  shows  that  no  degrtiM  mn 


114 
115 
116 
117 
•118 
119 
120 
121 
122 
123 
134 
125 
126 
127 
128 
129 
130 
131 
132 
133 
134 
135 
136 
137 
138 
139 
140 
141 
142 
143 
144 

145 
146 
147 
148 
149 
150 
151 
152 
153 
154 
155 
156 
107 

159 
ICO 
161 
162 
163 
164 
165 
166 
167 
16t> 
169 
170 
171 


All  classes. 


AU  degrsesu 


Institattons  and  locations. 


Adriao  College,  Adrian,  Ifich 

Albion  College,  Albion,  Mich 

Univenity  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich 

Battle  Creek  College,  Battle  Creek,  Mich 

HiiMale  College,  HiUsdale,  Mich 

Hope  College,  Holland  City.  Mich 

Kalamazoo  College,  KaUunazoo,  Mich 

Michigan  State  Agrioaltnral  College,  Lansing,  Mich 

Olivet  College,  Olivet,  Mich 

University  of  MinneeotA.  Minneapolis,  Minn 

Carleton  College,  Korthfleld,  Minn 

Mississippi  College.  Clinton,  Miss 

Shaw  University,  Holly  Springs,  Miss 

University  of  Mississippi,  Oxford,  Miss 

Alcorn  University,  Bodney,  Miss 

St.  Vincent's  College,  Cape  Girardean,  Mo 

University  of  the  State  of  Missonri,  Columbia,  Mo 

Central  College,  Fayette,  Mo 

Lewis  College,  Glasgow,  Mo 

Pritcbett  Sciiool  Institute,  Glasgow,  Mo ^ 

Lincoln  Collt^ge,  Greenwood,  Mo 

William  Jewell  College,  Liberty,  Mo 

Baptist  College,  Louisiana,  Mo 

Christian  Brothers'  College  St.  Loois,  Mo 

St.  Louis  University,  St  Louis,  Mo 

WAshington  Universitv,  St.  Louis,  Mo 

Drury  College,  Springlleld,  Mo 

Central  Wesleyan  College.  Warrenton,  Mo 

Universitv  of  Kebraska,  Lincoln,  Nebr ! 

Dartmouth  College,  Hanover,  N.  H 

New  Hampshire  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts, 
Hanover,  N.  H. 

Stevens  Institute  of  Technology,  Hoboken,  K.  J 

Rutgers  College,  New  Brunswick,  N.J 

College  of  New  Jersey,  Princeton,  N.J 

Seton  HallCoUeget  South  Orange,  N.  J 

St.  Bonaventnre's  College,  Allegaoy,  N.  Y 

Sfu  Stephen's  College,  AnnanUaie,  a.  Y 

Wells  College,  Aurora,  N.T 

Brooklyn  Cnlle i^ate  and  Polytechnic  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 

8t^  Lawrence  University,  Canton,  N.  Y 

Hamilton  College,  Clinton.  N.  Y 

St.  John's  College,  Fordbam.N.Y 

Hobart  College,  (Jeneva,  N.  Y 

Madison  University,  Hamilton,  N.  Y 

Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y 

iDgbam  University,  Le  Roy^.  Y 

College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  New  York,  N.  Y , 

College  of  St  Francis  Xavier,  New  York,  N.  Y 

Columbia  College,  New  York,  N.Y   

Manhattan  College.  New  York,  N.  Y 

Rutgers  Female  College.  New  York,  N.Y 

Universitv  of  the  City  of  New  York,  New  York,  N.  Y 

VaMsar College,  Ponghkeepsio,  N.Y    

University  of  Rochester,  Rochester,  N.  Y 

Union  University,  Schenectady,  N.Y , 

Syracuse  University,  Syracuse,  N.  Y   

tinivereity  of  Nortli  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill.N.C 

Davidson  College,  Davidson  College,  N.  C ' 


e 

10 
400 

0 

3 
11 

0 
84 
10 
12 

9 
10 


18 
0 
3 

14 
8 
3 
5 
1 
1 
1 

M 
9 
c32 
8 
3 
5 
124 
7 

16 
68 
190 
25 
1 

14 
8 
3 
18 
51 
94 
15 
99 
73 


44 

17 
173 

19 

5 

184 

49 

34 
161 

63 
0 

17 


letters. 


a  Includes  6  degrees  of  **  master  of  philosophy.'* 
b  Degrees  not  specified. 


e  Indndes  1  degree  of  "cbemlai.'* 
d  These  are  "  mechanical  engiiiMr.' 
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^6  hy  wtivenities,  collegesy  ^c— Oontinaed. 
tnferred;  ....  Indicates  none  retnrned. 


niis  in  M.  Ph  ,  (miiitrpm  of  philosopfa  j.)  0  This  is  D.  Yet.  Med. 

>zie  of  these  is  **  Architect."  nTheee  are  degrees  in  painting. 
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6  by  universities f  coUeges^  ^c. — Continued, 
rerred ;  —  indloates  none  returned. 


ommeroial  science.)  dinoladee  4  degrees  of  "  bachelor  of  mechanical  engineering." 

*9iii  ae 
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Table  XV.— Part  l.—Degreet  eo^flmih 
NoTB<— 4)  shows  that  oo  dt^i^mus  v«t 


Instltatlons  and  locations. 


AU 


All  degrees. 


liOtten. 


A.1L 


t 


Erskine  College^  Dae  West,  &  C 

Farman  Uniyereity,  GreenvillcL  S.  C 

Woflbrd  College,  Spsrtaiibnrg,  S.  C 

Newberry  ColleKO,Walhallft,  8.  C 

East  Tennessee  wesleyan  UnWersity,  Athens,  Tenn — , 

Beech  Grove  CoUega  Beech  Grove,  Tenn 

Sonth  Western  Presbyterian  University, Clarksrille,  Tenn... 

HiwsMoo  CollegQ,  Hiwassee  College,  Tenn 

Greeneville  and  Tnscnlom  College,  Home^  Tenn 

Sonth  western  Baptist  University,  Jackson,  Tenn 

East  Tennessee  University,  KnoxviUe,  Tenn 

Cnraberland  University,  Lebanon,  Tenn 

Bethel  CoUegn,  HcKensie,  Tenn 

MoKenzie  College,  MoKensie,  Tenn 

Manchester  College,  Manchester,  Tenn 

Maryville  College,  MaryvilleL  Tenn 

Christian  Brothers*  College,  Memphis,  Tenn 

Mosheim  Male  and  Femde  Institute,  Mosheim,  Tenn 

Mossy  Creek  Baptist  College,  Mossv  Creek,  Tenn 

Central  Tennessee  CoUe|^^ash ville^  Tenn 

T  

1  

fi  

I  

T 
'^ 
X 


a3 


aral  College,  Bur- 


i.Va. 


2 
1 

1 

1 
1 

} 
] 

] 

1  nia,Va 

(  g,Va... 

Bethany  College,  Bethany,  W.  Va 

West  Virginia  College,  Fiemington,  W.  Va 

Wost  Virginia  University,  Morgantown,  W.  Va . ... 
LawreDce  Uoiversity.^pplelon,  Wis 


fca  Blaoksbnrg,  Va. 
le,  Hampton,  Va... 


19 

4 
dl 

6 


16 


Beloit  College,  Beloi(  Wii 

Galesville  University,  Galesville,  Wis. 

University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis 

Milton  College,  Milton,  Wis 

St  John's  College,  Prairie  dn  Chien,  Wis 

Racine  CoUegejUcin&Wis , 

Ripon  College,  Ripon,  Wis 

Northwestern  University,  Watertown,  Wis..-. 

Georgetown  University,  Georgetown,  D.  0 

Colnmbian  University,  Washington,  t>.  C 

Howard  University,  Wasbington,  D.  0 

NaUonal  Deaf-Mnte  CoUege,  Washington,  D.  C. 


y36 
94 
6 
14 

50 
10 

as 

0 
81 
19 
17 

3 
72 
A6 

9 
14 

5 

4 
fiO 
55 
17 

4 


aTheaeareM.E.L.  e  These  are  D.  C.  L. 

*c5®^?  "***  spedfled.  d  Thero  were  50  graduates  In  eehools. 

•  i«  of  these  are  "  grodnate  in  agricnltnre,"  and  5  ate  "graduate  in  agriciiluir«  and 
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)76  hjf  unwenitieB,  colleges,  4^ — Continued, 
of  erred ;  . . . .  indicate*  none  rotnmed. 


Sdenoe. 

PhUoeopby. 

Art 

Theol. 
ogy. 

Medloine. 

Law. 

^B. 

ScM. 

a 

M 

i 
1 

14 

,5 
Iff 

1 

1 

a 

16 

p4 
o 

ly 

a 
a 

18 

Ph.B. 

Ph.D. 

Pi 

1 

a 

93 

1 

94 

3ff 

36 

i 
i 

37 

» 

i 

as 

i 

39 

p4 
30 

ft 
31 

n 

i 

S 

a 

19 

20 

31 

99 

i« 

tj 

m 

13 

901 

1 

1 

... 

... 

... 

.... 

... 

339 

*j^ 

234 

" 

1 

.... 

... 

... 

.... 

... 

236 

237 

238 

939 

240 

1 

'241 

5 

.... 

... 

.... 

4i 

... 

*^42 

043 

244 

245 

** 

246 

247 

248 

... 

249 

1 

1 

'>^ 

f*)! 

46 

.... 

... 

10 

c3 

2'»3 

s 

1 

2^3 

' 

2M 

255 

2^ 

257 

256 

1 

4 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

1 

^i 

.... 

.. 

1 

950 

260 

961 

262 

39 

263 

5 

.... 

... 

... 

.... 

1 

964 

265 

266 

s 

e 

2 

1 

267 

268 

9 

269 

3 

S2 

SO 

270 

4 

4 

*?71 

279 

5 

4 

... 

... 

•• 

.... 

... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

273 
274 

.... 

•• 

... 

- 

.... 

... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

1 
91 

275 

276 

277 

4 

s 

.... 

25 

1 

278 

279 

280 

;: 

1 

2f1 

'?H9 

-- 

... 

•- 

... 

•'83 

... 

... 

13 
13 

7 

*>84 

** 

I 

43 

4 

1 

285 

... 

286 

287 

/Tbeee  are  **  eradnate  Virginia  Military  Iniiatnte.** 

0Tbi8is&T.I>. 

A  3  of  these  are  L.  S.,  (laureate  of  adenoe.) 
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Table  XV, —Part  2,— Degrees  ootiferred  in  professional  schools  notoonneded  with 

ties  and  colleges. 

[The  foIlowiDff  are  the  explanations  of  abbre^ations  nsed  in  Parts  of  this  table :  J>. B^ l»cheliir  of 
diviDity ;  D.  D.,  doctor  of  diTioitv ;  M.  D.,  doctor  of  medicine ;  D.  D.  S.,  doctor  of  dental  aoi 
G.,  graduate  in  pharmacy ;  LL.  I^.,  bachelor  of  laws ;  LL.  D.,  doctor  of  laws.] 


Isorgerjr;  PL 


Institntions  and  looaiioiis. 

Theology 

Medldneu 

La«. 

(4 

a 
3 

2 
2 

m 

4 

ft 

9 

36 

ft 
ft 

1 

a 
7 

hi 

1 

d 

8    0 

1 

8CU00L8  OF  THlfiOLOOT. 

PaciflcTheoloffi^al  Seminary.  Oakland,  Cal 

2 
2 
ol7 
6 
3 
4 

9 

a6 

03 

al5 

13 

3 

aie 

2 

02 

al 

026 
1 

18 
al€ 

090 

al3 

al3 

oil 

a3 

a4 

025 

o35 

ol3 

c4 

d23 

a5 

d6 

15 
al4 

f 

BerkeleyDivini^  School,  M  iddleto  wn,  Conn 

.... 

.... 

.... 

"*** 

3 

4 

Baptist  union  Theological  Seminary,  Chicago.  Ill 

Chicago  TheolM^cal  ^minary,  Chicago,  HI 

6 
3 

4 

9 

5 

6 

Chicago.  UL 
Oarrott  Biblical  Institute.  Evanston.  HI 

... 

.... 

.... 

7 

8 



— 



.... 

B 

Angnstana  Theological  Seminary.  Rock  Island,  111 

Danville  Theological  Seminary,  DanviUe,  Ky 

9 

10 

Banc^or  Thtwlofdcal  SeminarTri)aoin>r. ^e  .*  ^,,,,^.,,^,.,. 

11 

AndoTor  Theological  Seminary,  AndoTor,  Mass 

13 
3 

" 

... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

12 

Enisoonal  Theoloffioal  School  {^'ambrldeei  Mass 

..... 

... 

.... 

... 

.... 

.... 

13 

Sttiibiirv  Divinitv  School  FaribanlL  Minn 

.... 

11 

2 

... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

ir> 

Augsburg  Seminariom,  Minneapolis,  Minn 

Bishop  Green  Associate  Mission  and  Training  School, 

Dry  Grove,  Miss. 
Concordia  College,  StLonis,Mo 

.... 

Iff 

17 

18 
19 
90 

German  Theological  School  of  Newark,  Bloomaeld,  N.  J.  .. 

Drew  Theological  Seminary.  Madison.  N.  J 

Theological  Seminary  of  the  Refoi  med  Church  in  America, 

New  Brunswick.  N.  J. 
Theological  Seminary  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  Prince- 

Auburn Theolociciil  Semlnarv  Auburn. N. T  ............. 

1 
18 

.... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

.... 

SI 

... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

S3 

The  Lay  College.  Brooklyn.  N.Y 

Hamilton  Theological  Seminary,  Hamilton*  N.  T 

"ti 

.::: 

1: 

. .. . 

.... 

... 

.... 

94 

25 

Hartwick  Seminary,  Hartwick  Seminary,  N.  Y 

Newburgh  Theological  Seminary,  Newburgh,  N.  Y 

General  Theological  Seminary.  New  York.  N.  Y 

Union  Theological  Seminary.  New  York,  N.  Y 

Rochester  Theoloirical  Seminarv  Rochester.  N.  Y 

... 

S6 
27 

.... 

.... 

... 

98 

99 

15 

— 

::: 

.... 

.... 

30 
31 
39 

Seminary  of  Our  Lady  of  Angels,  Suspension  Bridge.  N.  Y 

St  Joseph's  Provincial  Seminary,  Troy,  N.  Y 

Biddle  Memorial  iDsiitnte  Charlotte.  N.  C 

.... 

33 
34 

St  Charles  Borromeo  Theological  Seminary,  Carthagena, 

Ohia 
Lane  Theological  Seminary,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

.... 

35 
36 

Mt  St  Mary^  Seminary  oi'  the  West,  CinclnuRti,  Ohio. . . . 
Theological  Seminary  of  the  P.  E.  Church,  Gambler,  Ohio. . 

'"5 

.11 

.... 

... 

37 

Heidelberg  Theological  Seminary,  Tiffin,  Ohio 

OlO 
08 
al6 

alO 

Ol 
«15 
al5 

ol 

o9 
o8 

:::: 

38 

39 

40 

United  Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary.  Xenia,Ohio.. 
Theological  Seminary  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church, 

Gettysburg,  Pa. 
Theological  Seminary  of  the  Reformed  Church,  Lancas- 

MeadvUle  Theological  School,  Meadville,  Pa 

... 

-"-■ 

.::. 

' 

41 

..... 

••• 

. .  . 

;:; 

;:. 

42 
43 

44 

Divinity  School  of  the  P.  E.  Chnrch,  Philadelphia,  Pa 

Theological  Seminary  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church, 

Phihidelphia,  Pa. 
Miasionarv Institute  Selin's GrovcuPa.................... 

;.'.'. 

4% 

Croser  Theolotrical  Seminarv.  Unland.  Pa - 

40 

Theological  Seminary  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  Colum- 

Southern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  Greenville,  S.  C. . . 

Union  Theological  Seminary.  Hampden  Sidney,  Va 

Theological  Seminary  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church, 
Salem,  Ya. 

47 
48 

— 

... 



— 

.... 

.... 

49 

^  ^T  " Number  of  graduates  reported,      b  This  was  S.  T.  B.     e  Graduates  with  tb©  degree  of  A.  R 
a  Number  of  priosU  ordained  duringyear.     e  Full  graduates ;  there  ^erealso  about  30  partial  grwloii^ 
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InstitatloDB  and  locations. 


Protestant  Episcopal  Theological  Seminary,  Theological 
Seminary  P.  O.,  Va. 

Nasbotah  Honao,  Nashotah,  Wis 

Seminary  of  St  Francis  of  Sales,  St  Francis  Station,  Wis 

SCHOOLS   Ot  LAW. 

Union  College  of  Law  of  the  TJniyersity  of  Chicago  and 
the  Northwestern  nniTersity.  Chicago,  Dl. 

School  of  Law  of  the  Uniyersity  of  Maryland,  Baltimore, 
Md. 

Law  School  of  the  Cincinnati  CoU^e,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Law  department,  Nati<mal  Uniyersity,  WaeJiington,  D.  C. 

fiCHOOIiS  OF  MEDICIKB. 

Medical  College  of  Alabama,  Mobile,  Ala 

Medical  College  of  the  Pacific,  San  Francisco,  Cal 

Rush  Medical  College,  Chicago,  HI 

Woman's  Hospital  Medical  College,  Chicago.  HI 

Medical  College  of  Eyansyille,  Byansyilie,  Ind 

College  of  Physicians  and  Suigeonst  Indianapolis, Ind  .... 

College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Keoknk,  Iowa 

Ken  tacky  School  of  Medicine,  Lonisyille,  Ky 

LonisyUle  MediCMl  College,  Louisyille,  Ky 

Medical  department,  Uniyersity  of  Lonisyille^  Lonisyille, 

Ky. 

Charity  Hospital  Medical  College,  17ew  Orleans,  La 

College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Baltimore,  Md 

Uniyersity  of  Maryland,  School  of  Medicine,  Baltimore,  Md 
Washington  Uniyersity,  School  of  Medicine,  Baltimore,  Md 

Detroit  Medical  CoUege,  Detroit,  Mich 

Kansas  City  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Kansas 

City,  Mo. 

Missouri  Medical  College,  St  Louis,  Mo 

St  Louis  Medical  CoUege,  St  Louis,  Mo 

Medical  department  Uniyersity  of  BufEolo,  BuffiJo^  N.  Y.. 

Belleyne  Hospital  Medical  College,  New  York,  N.  Y 

Woman's  Medical  College  of  the  New  York  Infirmary, 

New  York,  N.Y. 

Medical  College  of  Ohio,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Miami  Medical  College,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Columbus  Medical  College,  Columbus,  Ohio 

Starling  Medical  College,  Columbus.  Ohio 

Jeff'erson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia,  J»a . 


Theology. 


Medical  College  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  Charles- 
ton, &C. 

Texas  Medical  College  and  Hospital,  Galyeston,  Tex 

Medical  College  of  virgiDia,  Bichmond,  Va 

College  of  American  ^^dicine  and  Surgery,  Macon,  6a. . . 

Bennett  Medical  College,  Chicago.  HI 

Eclectio  Medical  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

Eclectio  Medical  Institute,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Hahnemann  Medical  College,  Chicago,  HI.. 
HomcDopathio  Medical  College  of  Missoari,  St  Louis,  Mo. . 
Missonn  School  of  Midwifery  and  Diseases  <^  Women  and 

ChUdren,  St.  Louis.  Ma 
St  Louis  HomoDopatnio  Medical  College,  St  Louis,  Mo. .. . 
New  York  Homosqpathio  Medical  College,  New  York,  N.  Y 
New  York  MedioaiCoUege  and  Hospital  for  Women,  New 

York.  N.  Y. 
Pulte  Medical  College,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

aNumber  of  graduates  reported. 

h  Includes  1  ad  eundem  and  1  honorary. 

e  Includes  9  ad  eundem. 

d  Includes  1  ad  eundem  and  3  honorary. 

4  Includes  6  ad  eundem  and  1  honorary. 


Medicine. 


al5 

4 

asn 


50 


15 

so 

579 

10 

8 

«S5 

dil7 

99 

85 

113 

9 
39 
43 
3d 
90 
16 

€69 

47 

/36 

150 

4 

84 
50 

0d3 
8 

146 
98 

Ai3 

15 

7 

99 

i40 


40 

15 

i34 

6 

86 

4 


98   98 

/Includes  9  honorary, 
ff  Includes  5  ad  eundem. 
A  Includes  1  ad  eundem. 
i  Includes  8  honorary. 
j  Doctor  of  midwifery. 


15 
20 

679 
10 
8 

<!95 

dll7 
99 
85 

113 

9 
39 
49 
39 
29 
16 

s69 
47 

1^36 
159 

4 


84 
50 
g/Xi 
^  8 
146 
97 

hl3 

13 

7 

99 

i40 


Law. 


50 


/Google 
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97 
96 
09 
100 
101 
103 
103 
104 
105 
106 
107 
106 
109 
110 
111 

lis 

US 

114 
115 
116 
117 


Institations  and  locations. 


HomoBopaihlo  Hospital  CoIWs,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Hahnemann  Medioal  College,  Fhiladelphia,  Pa 

New  Orleans  Dental  College,  New  Orleans.  La 

Baltimore  College  of  DenUl  Sargery,  Baltimore,  Md 

liarjland  Dental  College,  Baltimore^  Md 

Boston  Dental  College,  Boston,  Mass 

Mlssoari  Dental  College,  St.  Lonis.  Mo ^ 

New  York  College  of  Dentistry,  «ew  York,K.  Y 

Ohio  College  of  Dental  Sorgery,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Pennsylvania  College  of  Dental  Snrgery,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

CaUfinnia  College  of  Pharmaey.  San  Franoiaoo,  Cal 

Chicago  College  of  Pharmacy,  Cmoago,  HI 

Looisville  CoUege  of  Pharmacy,  Looisville^  Ky 

Maryland  College  of  Pharmacy,  Baltimore,  Md 

Massachasetts  College  of  Pharmacy,  Boston,  Mass 

St  Lonis  College  of  Pharmacy,  St  Lonis^o 

Colle^  of  Pharmacy  of  the  City  of  New  York,  New  York, 

Cincinnati  College  of  Phannaoy,  Cinoinnati.  Ohio 

Philadelphia  CoUege  of  Pharmacy.  Philadelphia,  Pa 

Tennessee  College  of  PharmacVtN ashville,  Tenn 

National  Ccil^ce  of  Pharmacy,  Washington,  D.  C 


ii 


39 
057 

1 
19 
10 
13 

4 
97 

9 
31 

3 
10 

6 
19 
11 
14 
39 

14 
104 
&9 

a 


Theology. 


Medidne. 


Lav. 


8     9 


glnclnries  3  honorary. 


fr  These  are  **  pharmacal  ohemiat "  and  "  doctor  in  pharmacy.* 
•  These  are  **  doctor  of  pharmacy." 
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BLB  XV.~Pabt  X—Deffrem  co^fentd  im  $ehooU  for  Hie  wperiar  inttruoiUm  i^f  women. 

ni«  Ibllowlxig  are  ih«  explanations  of  abbreriatioDS  used  In  Part  3  of  this  table;  A.  B.,  gradoate  in 
i;  A.  Mn  mistress  of  arte;  &L.  A.,  gradoate  in  liberal  arts;  B.  L^  graduate  in  letters ;  M.L.  A.,  mis- 
is  of  liberal  arts;  M.  E.  L.,  mistress  of  English  literature ;  M.  P.,  mistress  of  philosophy;  M.  P.  L., 
' — 1  of  polite  literatare ;  B.  So.,  gradnate  in  science ;  Mia.  Mas.,  mistress  of  mosicl 


AU  degrees. 

P 

< 

Pi 
6 

h3 

7 

16 

8 
'*9 

0 

3 

10 

i 

is 
.... 

8 

'*7 

6 

3 
3 

4 

is 
11 
a 
"s 

6 

10 

11 

12 

• 

Institutions  and  locations. 

i 

i 

1 

i 

1 

9 

3 

13 

Union  Female  College,  Enfkla,  Ala 

Florence  Synodical  Female  College,  Flor- 
ence, Aliv. 

Judson  Female  Institnte,  Marion,  Ala 

Alabama  Central  Female  College,  Tusca- 
loosa, Ala. 

College  of  Notre  Dame,  San. Tos6,Cal .-.. 

DeL 

Lucy  Cobb  Institute,  Athens,  6a 

Southern  Masonic  Female  Cdlege,  Cov- 
ington, Oa. 

Dalton  Female  College,  Dalton,  6a. ...... 

6 
9 

IS 

7 

6 
13 

16 

U 

10 
8 
10 
43 
3 
16 
al5 
10 
S3 
9 
6 

S 

S 

a6 

8 
10 

6 

3 

4 
8 

5 

8 
13 

3 

IS 

4 

11 

6 

e5 
3 

7 

13 
d9 

6 

"i' 

18 

io 

.... 

11 

.... 

.... 

Monroe  Female  College,  Forsyth,  Ga 

La  Grange  Female  College,  La  Grange,  Ga 
Wesleyan  Female  College.  Macon,  Ga. . . . 
Geoi^a  Female  CoUege.  Madison,  Ga. . . . 

College  Temple,  Newnan,  (H 

Toung  Female  College,  Tbomasville,  Ga. . 

Almira  CoUege,  QreenvUle,  111 

Illinois  Femde  College,  JackeouTille,  HI 

8 

10 
7 
3 

15 

I 

.... 

.... 

36 

.... 

... 

io 

... 

St  Angela's  Academy.  Morris,  HI  ...  I ... . 
I>e  Pauw  Female  CoUege,  New  Albany, 

S 

2 

.... 

b3 

Ind. 

College  of  the  Sisters  of  Bethany,  Topeka, 
Kans. 

Bo wliuff  Green  Presbyterian  Female  Col- 
lege, Bowling  Green,  Ky. 

Hooker  CoUege,  Lexington.  Ky 

LonisviUe  Female  CoUege,  LouIsviUe,  Ky . 

Millersburg  Female  College,  Mmersburg. 

Mt.  Sterling  Female  College,  Mt  Ster- 

.... 

.... 

"k 

*3 

^ 

.:: 

.... 

UnS.Ky.                    V.      gc      «.D 
Logan  Female  College,  BusseUvUle,  Ky.. 
SUnford  Female  College,  Stanford,  Ky . . . 
SiUiman    Female  Collegiate  Institute, 

1 

"i 

1 

1 

4 

3 

5 

.... 

.... 
... 

s 

.... 

CUnton,  La. 

Maine  wesleyan  Seminary  and  Female 
CoUege,  Kent's  HUl,  Me. 

Baltimore  Female  CoUege,  Baltimore,  Md 

Frederick  Female  Senunary,  Frederick, 
Md. 

Minnenpolls  Female  Seminary,  Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

Wbitworth  Female  College,  Brookhaven, 

5 
5 

•-' 

Miss. 
Franklin  Female  CoUege,  HoUy  Springs, 

Miss. 

Union  Female  CoUege.  Oxford,  Miss 

Chickasaw  FemaleCollege,  Pontotoc,  Miss 
Christian  College.  Colnmbnv.  Mn- .--,... 

11 

St.  Louis  Seminary,  Jennings,  Mo 

N.J. 
Pennington  Seminary  and  Female  CoUe- 

giate  lnstitut^  Pennington^N.  J. 
SLAmes  SohooL  Albanv.  N.  Y 

.... 

Howard  CoUeire.  r  alette.  Mo ............. 

3 

... 

Academy  Mt  St  Vincent,  New  York. 
N.  Y. 

N.a 

7 

13 

.... 

.... 

degrees  not  spediled.  h  These  are  L  S.  e  These  are  associata  in  artibns. 

our  are  degrees  in  English  and  classical  literature  and  modem  languages;  5  are  In  modem  lan^ 
gnages,  mathematics,  and  English. 
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Table  XV.-^Part  3. — Degrees  conferred  in  BchooUf  4^ — Concluded. 


lastitationsand  locatioDB. 

All  degrees. 

(4 

1^ 

1 

6 

•4 

7 

< 
8 

.4 
9 

10 

11 

i 

12 

80 

"5" 
2 

s 

1 

§ 

• 

1 

3 

3 

4 

13 

40 

CincfonaU  WesleyanCoUege,  CinolniutU, 

Ohio. 
Ohio  Weeleyan  Female  College,  Delaware, 

Ohio. 

Highland  Inatitate,  Hillaboro*,  Ohio 

Hillsboro'  Female  CoUege,  Hillsboro',  Ohic 

Wilson  College,  Chambersborg,  Pa 

Pennsylvania  Female  College.  College- 

viUe.  Pa. 

Pa. 
Pennsylyania  Female  College,  Pittabnrg, 

Pa. 
Pittobnrg Female  College,  Pittsbnrg.  Pa. 
Dne  West  Female  CoUege,  Dne  West,  8.  C 
Williamston  Female  College,  Williams- 
ton,  a  C. 
Brownsville  Female  Colleg^  Brownsville, 

Tenn. 
Wesloyan  Female  College,  Brownsville, 
Tenn. 
Bellevne  Femalo  CoUege,  Collierville, 

Tenn. 
Colambia  Atheoenm,  Colnmbla,  Tonn... 
Odd  Fellows*  Female  College,  Humboldt, 

Tenn. 
Memphis  Conference  Female  College, 

Jackson,  Tenn. 
Cumberland  Female  College,  MoHlnn- 

ville,Tenn. 
State  Female  College.  Memphis,  Tenn. . . . 
Murfreesboro'  Female  InsUtnte^  Mar- 

froesboro',  Tenn. 
Soa16  Female  College,  Morfreesboro*,  Tenn 
W.  R  Ward's  Seminary  for  Yoong  Ladies, 

Nashville,  Tenn. 

Martin  College,  Pulaski,  Tenn 

Bqgersville  Female  College,  Bogersville, 

Tenn. 
Mary  Sharp  College.  Winchester,  Tenn. . . 
Andrew  Female  College,  Hontsville,  Tox 
Bailor  Female  College^  Independence, 

Lamar  Female  Seminary,  Paris,  Tex 

Wheeling  Female  College,    Wheeling, 

W.Va. 
Kemper  Hall,  Kenosha,  Wis 

a35 
39 

3 

4 
9 
5 

4 

14 

9 
13 

1 

5 
4 

5 

56 
9 

33 

4 

8 
3 

5 

88 

7 
6 

18 
9 
9 

7 

8 

5 
11 

9 

4 

47 

30 

3 
9 

9 
"9' 

.... 

4R 

49 

f>0 

4 

3 

4 
6 

51 
59 

.... 

.... 

.... 

... 

53 

8 

.... 

fS4 

4 

5 

Tt"! 

13 

fVi 

57 

4 

9 

1 
5 

: 

ffl 

9 

.... 

59 

60 

61 

9 
3 

4 

1 
3 

5 

88 

7 

1 
9 

7 

1 

5 

m 

30 

63 

64 

7 
*7 

::: 

65 
66 

.... 

... 

67 

68 

6*) 

11 

70 
71 

-• 

.... 

7-i 
1^ 

9 

.... 

74 

75 





... 

76 

MU  wankee  College,  Milwaukee,  WU 

11 

a  Includes  1  degree  of  graduate  in  fine  arts. 


h  Degrees  not  specified. 
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Table  XVJl.StatUUa  of  mu9eum9  of  natural  history  for  1876; 

NoTB.— X  tignifiesyet;  0  sfsnifloi 


Ifame  of  mnaeain. 


LocAtion. 


Carator. 


K»tnre  of  oo1)«cti<B 
in  Dataral  historj. 


13 


14 


15 


16 


C  Mnseoro  of  Wosleyan  ) 
I     University.  > 


Herbsriam  of  Profl  Dan> 

iel  C.  Eaton.* 
Mn«eam  of  Sheffield  Sd- 

entlflc  School,  t 
Yale   College   Peabody 

JUaseam.f 


CHlinoUi  Manenm  of) 
I    Natural  History.*     > 


The  "Owen  Cabinet**  of 
Indiana  State  Univer- 
•ity. 

Notre  Bame  Museum.  • . . 


Karlham  College  Hosemn 

5  Iowa  Institnte  of  Sd- 1 
\     ence  and  Arts.  5 

Moseom  of  Iowa  State 
Unirersi^.t 

Tabor  CoU^ge  Museum.. 

Hnsenm  of  the  Univer- 
sity of 


C  Amherst  College  Cab-  \ 
i     inets.  5 


(  Masenm  of  the  Boston  ) 
<  Society  of  Natural  > 
(    History.  > 

C  Herbarinm  of  Har-  \ 
I    yard  Unirersity.       j 


C  MoRonni  of  Compara- ) 
\     tlTe  ZoSlogy.  > 


Middletown,  Conn  .. 

New  HaTsn,  Conn  ., 
New  Haren,  Conn  . . 
New  Haven,  Conn  .. 


Normal,  111. 


Bloomington,  Ind . 
Notre  Dame,  Ind.. 
Bichmond,  Ind . . . . 


I>nbnqne,I6wa.. 
Iowa  City,  Iowa.. 


Amherst,  Mass . 


Boston,  Mass. 


<  Eey.    "Wm.    North  ) 
i    Bice,Ph.D.  i 


Prol  Daniel  a  Eaton, 

ProC  J.  O.  Bmsh,  A. 

M. 
Prof.  0.  C.  Marsh,  A. 

M. 


1850 
1656 


rOeneraL     inclad-1 
I    ing  Bo6l<^gy.  bot- 

Iany,  mineraJofcr, 
geology,  and  eth- 
nology. J 

Botany 


Metallnrgy  and  min- 
eralogy. 
General 


a  A.  Forbes . 


BiohardOwen,  M.D., 
LL.D. 

J.A.Zahm,a&G.... 

(Joseph   Moore,  A.> 
I    M.,  president        i 


Frank  Adams 

Prot  Chas.  A.  White. 


1856 

1873 

184^ 

1856 
1869 


General.. 


Chieflyrockft.  foasiU, 
andminerala. 

General 


General. 


General 

Getdogy  and  soSSogr 


Tabor,  Iowa 

Lawrenoo, Ksns  .... 


Cambridge,  Moss — 


Cambridge,  Mass  . 


Prof:  J.  B.  Todd,  A.  M 

ProC  F.  H.  Snow,  A. 
M. 


r  Prof  Edw'rd  Hitch- 1 
I  cook,  A.M..  M.D.,( 
I  (ourator  of  soolog-  f 
L    ioal  oabinets.)       J 


C  Alphpns  Hyatt,  cus- 1 


Sereno  Watson,  A.  M 


1869 
1860 


1881 


1830 


General 

Entomology,  otmith- 
oloffy,  botany,  min- 
eralogy, geology, 
concbology,  lierpe- 
tology,  and  ichthy 
ology. 


General. 


General. 


Botany  . 


;  Alexander  Agassis, 
:     A.&,S.B. 


1859 


'  General,    exdnd-  i 
[     ing  botany.        I 


*  From  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Ednoation  for  1875. 
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fivm  n3>2»68  to  xnqvirieB  hjf  ike  Umted  SUUet  Bwrta%  of  Eduoa^om. 
no  or  none; ....  indicates  no  answer. 


a 


Source. 


Sxpsnditiiree. 


ParxxMe. 


Employte. 


TiUes. 


Ylslton. 


II 
t 


iO 


It 


19 


13 


14 


15 


16 


$1,575 


Endowment. 


450  Dooatioos  . 


2,600 


SOO 


100 

450 
100 
130 

0 


1S25 

300 


14,  747 


1,000 


34,000 
0,500 

10.000 


$1,800  Salaries     and 
wages. 

154  Colleotions 

32  Bottles.  &o 

S7  Alcohol,&o 

9;  035  Total 

150  Planto 


3,000 


Curators  of  sool- ) 
ogy  and  botany.  | 

Curator  of  pale-  > 
ontoloffy  and! 
mineralogy.       j 


1,500 


500. 


9,000 


(Ststeappropri- i 
X     ation.  ^ 


State  appropria- 
tion. 


Donations  . 


Donations  . 
Legacies... 
College 


1,650 

375 
300 
125 

1S5 

2,575 
200 


500" 


and 


Salaries 

wages. 
Colleotions. 

Books  

Bottles,  alcohol,  > 

Bnilding  and  re- 
pairs. 

Total , 

Labels  and  label- 
ling. 

Salaries  and  col- 
lections. 


Scientiflo  men  .. 
Laborer 


Curator. 


{3 


Scientific  men  . 
Laborers 


Donations < 

State  appropria- 
tions. 


150 
30 


900 


Collections ) 

Bottles,  alcohol,  > 

Expenses  of  scien- 
ti6o  expedition 
to  Coloroda 


Professor  of  nat- 
ural history. 


^Endowment,  ' 
'  donations,^ 
.    fees,&«.         I 


Endowment . 


Endowment  ...1 

Appropria-l 

tions.  f 

Donations J 


52 
75 

5,818 
1,826 

1,000 
15^000 


30  Cast  of  Dighton  \ 
Book. 
Bottles,  alcohol,  \ 

Bepairs j 


13.000 
6,000 

7,000 


900 

150 
9,000 


1,150 


Salaries  and 
wages. 

Conf>oti<niB,  bot- 
tles, Slq. 


All  purposes. . 


andl 


i  Salaries 
wages. 
Collections 
Bottles,  alcohol, 
Bnilding      and 
repairs, 
t  From  Beport  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1874. 


Scientific    men, 

paid. 

Laborer, paid ... 
Women,  paid  . . . 
Curators,    not 

paid. 
Curator  of  bot-) 

any.  S 

Laborer ) 


50.000 


900. 
400 


2.000 


Scientific  men  . 

Laborers 

Women 


50  ! 


13 


14 


15 


16 
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Table  XVll.-^8taUstici  of  mutmami  &f 
KoTS.—  X  sijEDifleeyet;  OglgnifiM 


Kame  of  masenni. 


17 


18 


21 


SS 


83 


34 


BoMey 


Collections    of 
Institation. 

C  Berkshire  Athensnm 

I      Maseam. 

CMaseum  of  the  Pe** 

(     body    Academy 

(    Science. 

Hnsenin  of  the  City  Li- 
brary Association. 

WillUms  CoUege  Nat- 
ural History  Moseaia. 

Mnsenm  of  the  TTniTer- 
sity  of  Michigan. 

Kew  Hainpshire  Antj* 
qaarian  Society's  Ma- 
seam. 

{Maseams  of  Dar^1 
month  College  and  I 
New  Hampshire  Ag-  ( 
ricaltaral  CoUege.     J 

!Now  York  SUte  Ma- ) 
seam  of  Natural  His-  > 
tory.  ) 


(  Bnflklo  Society  of  Nat-  \ 
I     ural  Scienoes.t  > 

MnsoTim  of  Madison  TTni- 
Tersity.* 

iHaseum  of  Natural) 
History  in  iComellS 
UniTersity.  } 

American    Mnsenm   of 
Natural  History. 


Location. 


9 


Jamaica  Plain, 
Plttdield.Mas8 


Springfield, Hk^ss  ... 
Winiamstown,  Maas. 

Ann  Arbor, Mich  .. . 

Contooeook,N.H  .. 


Curator. 


Francis  H.  Storer,  A. 
M.,  (dean.) 

B.G.Hubbel 


Hanover,  N.  H . 


(Alpheus    a  Pa<^-) 
\    ard,  Jr.,  (director.)  5 

Bey. William  Bioe.... 
Prof.  Sanbom  Tenney, 

Joseph  B.  Steere,  Ph.  D 

Greorge  H.  Eetchum. . . 

C  Prot  C.  H.  mtch. ) 
J     cock,Ph.D.  i 


Albany,  N.Y  . 


30 

31 

32 
33 
34 

35 
36 

37 


iManeum  of  the  School ) 
of  Mines  of  Coium-  > 
bia  College.  ) 

Vassar  College  Museum* 

C  Museum  of  Ohio  Wes- 1 
I    leyan  University.      > 

LinnflBan  Moseura  o  f 
Penosylvania  College^ 

Academy  of  Natural 
Sciences  of  Piiiladel- 


BatfiacN.Y. 


Hamilton,  N.  Y  . 


Ithaca,N.Y. 


New    York,  N.  Y., 
(Central  Park.) 


New  York,  N.Y. 


Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Delaware, Ohio  ... 
(Gettysburg,  Pa... 
Philadelphia,  Pa.. 


James  Hall . 


1871 

1867 
1850 


Nature  of  onllectMm 
in  natural  hlAtorj. 


Botany  . 


((reology,  botany, 
<     so51o^.  and  an- 

(      thToT 
GtB( 


183*/ 


1873 


1800 
186» 


1843 


A.  B.  Grate 1861 


Bev.  W. 
D.D. 


B.  Brooks, 


S  Albert  N.  Prentise,  > 
M  S.,  (proiessorS 
of  botany.)  > 

Profl  A.  &  Bickmore  . . 


1860 

1868 
1869 


Pro!    James   Orton, 

Prof  Edward  T.Nel.) 
son,  Ph.  D.  3 

Prof  B.  S.  Breiden* 

baughjM.  A. 
(3eorge  W.  Tryon,  jr  • 


Wm.  Wagner,  LL.  D., 

president. 
J.  W.  P.  Jenks,  A.  M 


ld£6 
1861 

1850 
1844 
181S 


Mineralogy,  geol- 
ogy, botauy,  and 
soology. 

Botany,  geolofcy,  so- 
ology, arefaflMl- 
ogy,  and  relics. 

General 


(Seology,  mineral-] 
ogy.  and  biol- 
ogy. 
(Geology,  psleon-1 
tology,  mineral- 
ogy, soology, 
botany,  and  ar- 
duDology. 


(General. 


ii 


Geology,     soology, 
andootany. 

SZoSlogy.  botany, 
paleontology, 
and  mineralogy. 

Geology,       anUiro- 
pdogy.     soology, 
mineralogy,    and 
ornithology. 
(Jeokigy,    palesii- 
iolocy,    Dotaay. 
soology,  miners 
alogy,       metal- 
lurgy,  and  ap- 
plied ohemiatry. 
General 


General. 


Mineralogy,  botany, 

andgnneraL 
General 


1855  (Several. 


1871 


G^eral. 


T&e  Wagner  Free  Insti-     Philadelphia,  Pa. , 

tute  of  Science. 
Mnsenm  of  Brown  Uni-    Providence,  B.  I.. 

versity. 

i Maseam    of    Natural) 
History  College  of  S    Charleston,  a  C. 
Charleston.  y 

tProm  Beport  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1874.  *From  Bepori  ot  the  Cosi^ 

uiyiiizeu  uy  x^j  v^v.'pi  iv^ 


G.  B.  Manlgault 1851 


General. 
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Town  grant 

Endowment...- 

n.300 

1.800 
900 

Salaries  and) 

wages. 
Collections 1 

C  1 
I  1 

C  4 
\   1 

Scientific  man  ..  ? 
Laborer > 

Scientific  men..  \ 
Laborer J 

30,509 



0 

X 

0 
0 

College  fiinds.... 

1 
3 

Professor  of  nat^ 
nral  history. 

Cnrator    and  as- 
sistants. 

500 

(1 

579 

3,000 

(8 

16,000 

800 
1,000 

X 

0 
0 

X 

0 

X 
X 

0 
0 

X 
X 

0 

1.800 
319 

300 

4.000 

700 
410 

500 

Salaries  and  wages 

I     ation.             5 
Legacies / 

Cases 

1 

f  ® 

I  3 

f  S 

1 

<   1 

10 

1 

r  3 

1   8 
I  4 

Professor  ........ 

500 
),000] 

3 

f  Building  and  le-) 
1     pairs,  and  ser- 1 
1     vioeeof  snper-  f 
[    intendent,&o.J 

Salaries   andl 
wages.              I 

Collections,     al-  f 
cohol.  &c         J 

Allporposes 

Scientific  men  ..) 
Snperintendent  I 

Women J 

Scientific  men  ..1 

Laborer 

Woman > 

Curators  of  de- 
Lecturer  on  nat- 
ural history. 

Professors 1 

Assistant  profes-  ( 

sors.                  ( 

Assistants j 

Members'  feea .  j 

UniTeraity  ftmda. 

al6,118 

Appropriation .  > 
Donations > 

4,000 

All  purposes 

1 

8 
3 

Professors \ 

Asaistants > 

Cnrator        ..... 

X 

X 

X 

X 

0 

X 

0 

0 
(ft) 

0 
0 

0 

Endowment....  C 

Sale  of    speci-< 

mens.               ( 

•80 
4C 
5C 

OoUections ) 

Charts,  &c S 

Cases  and  Art's.  > 

Curators  ..--«.--. 

Scientific  men. . 

Curators  ...*•■•>•* 

Endowment 

Donations 

874 

1,000 
600 

1 
1 

Curator  !.»•»«.  •■«. 

jCollege^appro.j 

Salaries ) 

cases*                ) 

Curator  .....*  .... 

0 

30 

31 

39 
33 
34 

35 
36 

37 


of  Education  for  1875.  a  Average  number  of  visitors  per  week. 


6  In  preparation4/^(jT/> 
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Table  XYU.-^UUisUca  of  mu$eum  rf 
KOTB.—  X  dgnifiee  jm ;  0  tigniflet 


Nftme  of  muMam. 

Looatioo. 

Curator. 

1 

Nature  of  collection 
in  natural  hiatory. 

\     1 

3 

3 

4 

S 

38 

CattiDK'tMiueam 

Lonenborg,  Vt.-.| 

Hiram   A.   Catting, } 
A.M.M.D.            5 

1866 

C  Geology,    oDtonwl- 
<    o^,  and  omitbol- 
i    ogy. 

^ 

Cabinet  of  Middlebmy 
CoUeg©.* 

Middlebnry,  Yt 

Prof  Henry  M.Seely, 
A.M..M.D. 

.... 

General 

40 

Yermont  State  Cabinet.. 

Hiram    A.    Catting, 
A.M^M.D. 

1854 

Natnral   history  of 

Vermont. 
1  MineralB,rock»,fof- 

41 

Cabinet  of  Unlyeraity  \ 
of  Wiaoonsin.             i 

MadlMm,Wia | 

Roland    D.    Irving.? 
A.M.,B.M.            i 

1850 

[  oonsin.metallarfEy. 

49 

National     Agricnltaral 
Mnsenm. 

Washington,  D.C... 

Townsend  dover 

1864 

Agricoltural   prod- 
acts,  fibres,  speci- 
mens  of   natoral 
history,  &c 

43 

United  Statee  Herbarioin 

Washington,  D.  C . . . 

1869 

Botany 

44 

Hnaenm  of  the  Medical 

New  Haven,  Conn.. 

M.O.  White,  M.D    ... 

Anatomy,  patbolozj, 
sui^gery ,  obsietrics. 

InstituUon    of    Yale 

CoUege. 

ohomistry.  and  ma- 
teria medica. 

45 

Stongbton   Hnsenm   of 
Pathological  Anatomy, 
(K.  H.  Medical  InaUta- 
tlon.) 

Hnseom  of  the  Medioal 

Hanover,  N.H 

C.P.Froet,M.D,,sec. 

len 

Casta  of  di9C«sed 

rotary. 

straotare,  4u^ 

46 

Philadelphia,  Pa.... 

Joseph  Leidy,  M.  D.. 

.... 

Homan  aadoompsr- 

Department    of    the 
ITniversity  of   Penn- 

LL.D. 

a  t  i  V  e    aoatomy. 

sylvania. 

omy,  &C. 

47 

Mnaeam  of  the  Medical 
School  of  SoQth  Caro. 
Una.* 

Army  Medioal  Mneeam  . 

Charieston,aC 

Prof:j.S.Chasat,M.D. 

1833 

Pathology  and  pliyii- 
ology. 

48 

Washington,  D.C... 

Gea  A.  Otis,  assistant 
sargeon,  U.  S.  A- 

1863 

Haman  crania  and 

skeletoiis,  and  ver- 

tebrate   oompan- 

tive  anatomy. 

f  From  Boport  of  the  Comaiia 
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Income. 

Bzpenditnres. 

Bmploy6s. 

Visitors. 

1 

15 

X 

i 

1 
1 

lO 

0 

^ 
< 

Source. 

■a 

< 

Porpose. 

1 

Titles. 

i 

'3 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

1» 

13 

14 

0 

$100 

490 
5 

Salaries    and 
wages. 

Collections f 

Alcohol,  &o J 

1 
1 

Cnrator ? 

Woman 5 

600 

100 

i: 

38 

19 

900 

State  appropria- 
tion. 

1 

1 

1 

Cnralor 

43,000 

550 

10 

0 

X 

0 

40 

»      0 

e 

Cnrator > 

Aflst.  curator...  3 

41 

Conffressional 
appropriation. 

C  United  States  > 
I  appropriation.) 

49 



1,000 

600 
850 

^•«« 

1 

1 

1 

Soientiftc  man  ..  ) 
Woman > 

Cnrator  ... ...... 

43 

PlanU 

0 

44 

c 

45 

828 

S88 

1 

Cnrator 

X 

X 

0 

X 
X 

46 

47 

Conj^ressional 
appropriation. 

4A 

lioner  of  Bdnoation  for  1874. 
50  E 
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T4BLB  XVn.^8taiUiu!s  qfnmKmi 

[The  Humbert  omitted  below  refer  to  institiitioiM  makinfc  no  detafled  report 

KOTB.— X  aignifleeyee;  Osignifiei 


Names. 

Anlwittlf. 

Vertebratia. 

Articulates. 

Molluska. 

Molluacoiiii. 

! 

9 

1 

1 

1 

QQ 

1 

1 

m 
§ 

CO 

X 

ly 

18 

19 

30 

91 

5» 

il3 

84 

1 

9 

Mnaenm  of  Wesleyan  Univeralty 
Herbariam  of  Pro!  Daniel  C. 

Eaton.* 
niinoia    Mnaenm  of   Natural 

History.* 
N'ntT'A  Dftmii  MnMmm 

1,985 

4.920 

700 

9;  160 

7,450 

92;  110 

185 

1,100 

5 

7 

199 

900 

1340 
853 
845 

a46 
16,367 

906 

"■345 
2,515 

9,300 
700 

8,139 

t456 

1,365 

95.030 

5,000 
3,650 

37 

1,200 
4d3 
903 

5,020 
Many. 

900 

**3,*663' 
550 

8,000 
Many. 

10 

50 
63 

Stt 

""*7»* 

43 
1,900 

11 
18 

13 
14 

17 

Tabor  College  Mnseom 

Mnaenm  of  the  Univeraity  of 

Kl»Il«HW. 

Amherat  College  Cabineta 

Mnaeam  of  the  Boston  Society 

of  Natnral  History. 
Colleetionaof  Bnasey  Inatitntion 
Mneenm  of  the  City  Library 

Association,  Springfield,  Mass. 
WUliaras  College  Natural  His- 
tory Mnsenm. 
Mnseum  of  the  UniTersity  of 

Miomgan. 
New  Hampshire  Antiquarian 

Society's  Mnsenm.  e 
Museums  of  Dartmouth  College 

and  New  Hampshire  Agrioul- 

tuml  College. 
New  York  State  Museum  of 

Natural  History. 
BuffiUo  Society  of  Natnral  Sci- 

ences.l 
Museum  of  Madison  TTnlTersity* 
Mnseum  of  Natnral  History  in 

Cornell  University. 
Museum  of  the  School  of  Mines 

of  Columbia  College. 
Museum    of    Ohio    Wealeyan 

University. 
Linnaoan  Museum  of  Pennsyl- 
vania College. 
Academy  of  Natnral  Sciences 

of  PhOadelphia.s* 
The  Wagner  Free  Institute  of 

Science. 
Cntt^ng's  Museum  -,,,--,^,,-,-- 

187 
400 

1,159 
7,573 

90 
91 

788 

170 

770 

1,966 
1,300 

450 

950 

1.750 
550 

9,850 
306 
340 

9,441 

9,619 

9,569 
4.300 

439 

531 

1,000 

1,770 

170 
4.000 

560 

1,554 

9,650 
698 

1,994 

6,919 

415 
90,000 

700 

1,000 

100 

dl,003 

3,054 

315 
n.435 

990 

979 

3,000 
1,500 
13,050 
386 
1,900 

d4,0G6 

9,510 

750 
♦5,527 

8,888 

93 

93 
94 

89 

95 
96 

97 

98 

90 
39 
33 

den 
10 

87 
•803 

199 

d4.3d4 

460 

3C0 
*«,1© 

84 

35 

8,600 

30.400 

97.500 

119,990 

20,000 

100,000 

(/) 

if) 

3R 

490 
190 
475 
420 

700 

665 

1,000 

190 

60 

359 

*900 

1,931 

300 

9,002 

""32 

45 

39 
40 
41 

43 

Cabinet  of  Middlebury  CoUeget. 

Vermont  State  Cabinet 

Cabinet  of  University  of  Wis- 

oonsln.  i 
United  States  Herbarinn\ 

■"'iso' 

*  From  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1875. 
t  From  Report  of  the  Commisaioner  of  Education  for  1874. 
a  These  are  skeletons. 
b  With  coelenteratea. 

e  The  museum  contains  in  addition  about  9;000  objecta,  mostiy  relics  and  implements  of  former  gen- 
•orations.  * 

d  These  are  fossils ;  there  are  8,090  species  and  80,000  specimens  of  recent  mollnsks  and  moUnscoids. 

Museums  of  natural  histcryfiim 


Nama 


Location. 


Museum  of  Bowdoln  College 

€abinetsof  the  University  of  Rochester 

Museum  of  Wooster  University 

United  States  National  Museum,  Smitiisonian  Institution. 


Bnin8wio1c.Me.    ' 
Roohenter.  N.  Y. 
Wooeter.  Ohia 
Washington,  UC 


MmoBAHDUM.— Mnseom  of  Nashua  Hlstoikil 
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qfnaUtral  hiitaryfor  1876,  ^o.~Conoladed. 

9t  eoUoUons  Bimilftr  to  thoM  embiaoed  in  tbis  portion  of  the  table.] 
DooTDone;  indioatet  no  answer. 


Animals. 

Plants. 

Minerals. 

Bchlnodenns. 

Coelenteratee. 

Protosoans. 

Phanerogams. 

Cryptogams. 

J 

g 

CO 

i 

1 

1 

! 

! 

• 

1 

00 

1 

1 

311 

M 

97 

38 

99 

30 

31 

89 

33 

34 

35 

36 

150 

800 

141 

006 

35 

195 

51475 
13,000 

6,525 
90,000 

200 
4,200 

560 
20.000 

330 

9,150 

I 
9 

15 

800 

40 
937 

3 
55* 

7 

30 
475 

9 

ao' 

10 

95 
110 

5 

"'iao' 

9,900 

7.000 
21,367 

8,200 

310 

11.000 

""iS* 

450 

190 

800 
135 
400 

150 

7 

as 

11 

19 

900 

174 
1.600 

(&) 

1,000 
4.691 

34,000 
3,000 

n 

400 

3,000 

145 

87.545 

1.343 
95,400 

14 

17 

u 

50 
50 
9.150 
15 
10 

344 

50 

50 
*1.454 

800 

15 

100 

50 

4,000 

6 

90 

900 
350 
950 

900 

*H) 

9,000 

8,420 

333 

1,100 

14.900 
9,600 

100 

3,547 

1,200 

50 

1.462 
119 
100 

5^000 
1,425 
6,000 

9.995 
5.000 

9i 



50 

98 
91 

10 

81 
80 
10 

noa 

4,838 

6.800 

9,020 
10,000 

15,000 

479 

9,641 

70,000 

94 

909 

5 

ISO 
•986 

100 

760 

95 

170 
n,403 

75 

94 

33 

4 
•15 

190 

2% 

19 
S5 

3,000 

100 
5,900 

950 
500 

700 

150 
•381 

900 

96 
27 

•315 

•3.100 

28 

70 

478 

3,000 

350,000 

900 
910 
450 
(9) 

10 

32 

400 
500 

4.500 

7.500 

Ji2SO.0O0 

6.500 

1,000 

5,500 

700 

^ 

14 

3% 

■ 

3R 

99 

40 



4 

500 

1,500 

39 

40 

35 

50 

70 

850 

90 

50 

1,000 
90,000 

300 

41 

1.500 

13 

0  The  mneeam  contains  65^000  specimens  of  fossUs  not  ennmerated  separately. 
/WithmoUnsks. 
ff  With  phanerogams. 
h  Also  930,000  geological  specimens. 

i  The  entire  ooUectfon  of  Dr.  L  A.  Lapham  has  recently  been  pnrdhased.  and  the  cabinet  is  to  be  re- 
Bored  into  fine  rooms  in  a  new  baildiog. 

uihick  no  informaiUm  Juu  been  received. 


]7am& 


Location. 


AnatomiecUt 


Tassar  College  Anatomical  Cabinet 

Hoaenm  of  College  of  Physicians  and  Sorgeofls  of  Syracase  Universi^. 


Ponghkeepsie,  K.  Y. 
Syracase,  K.Y. 


uiyiLizeii  uy  x_j  v>>v^-x  i 


flodety,  Nashua,  K.  H.,  too  smaQ  to  report. 
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Tablr  XVIIL— Part  l.StaiisUoB  qf  mu$mm$  of  art*  for  1876;t 

[Pall  historloal  and  descriptive  aoooante  of  the  public  Mt  coUectloiie  and  Mt  tnlnlag  tnstitatloBsiii 

pablinbed  bjr  the 


Name  of  mnseoin. 


Location. 


BT-whom  owned. 


Art  Gallery,  Wadsworth  Athensam  .... 

Art  Collectiona  of  Connecticut  Mueeum 
of  Industrial  Art 

Art  CoUectlon&,  Tale  School  of  Fine 
Arts,  Yale  College,  a 

Art  Gallery  of  Illinois  Industrial  Uni- 
versity. 

Museum,  CoOege  of  Hotre  Dame 

Art  Collections  of  Louisiana  State  Uni- 
versity. 

Museum  of  Maryland  Historical  Society. . 

Art  Gallery,  Amherst  College 

Art  Gallery,  Boston  Atbenieum  e 

Fine  Arts  Department  of  the  Public 

Library. 
Museumof  Fine  Artsa 

Gray  Collection  of  Bngravings^ 

Essex  Institute,  Fine  Arts  Department.. 

Museum  of  Art  and  History,  University 
of  Michigan.. 

BulEfdo  Fine  Arts  Academy 

Museum  of  Fine  Arts.  Cornell  University 

Art  G^lery,  Lenox  Library 

Metropolitan  Museum  of  Arta 

Museum  and  Gallery  of  Art  of  the  New 
York  Historical  Sooie^. 

Permanent  Art  CollectfoDS  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  I>esign.a 

Art  Gallery  of  YassarColle^ 

Art  Museum  of  Rochester  University 

Art  Museum  of  Syracuse  University 

Museum  of  the  western  Reserve  and 

Nortbem  Ohio  Historical  Society. 
Art  Collections  of  Pennsylvania  Museum 

and  School  of  Industrial  Art. 

Collection  of  the  Historical  Society  of 

Pennsylvania. 
Permanent  Art  Collections  of  the  Peon- 

sylvaoia  Academy  of  Fine  Arts.a 
Art  Collection  of  the  Redwood  Library 

and  Atlieneum. 

Park  Gallery  of  Art,  Univ.  of  Yermont.. 

Athennum  Art  Gallery 

Corcoran  Art  Gallery 


Hartford,  Coon... 
New  Haven,  Conn 

New  Haven,  Conn 

Urbaaa,lll 

South  Bend,  Ind . . 
Baton  Rouge,  La.. 

Baltimore.  Md.... 
Amherst,  Mass... 

Boston,  Mass 

Boston,  Mass 

Boston,  Mass 

Boston,  Mass 

Salem,  Mass 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Buflklo,N.Y 

Ithaca.  N.Y 

New  York.  N.Y.. 
New  York.  N.Y.. 

New  York,  N.Y. . 

New  York.  N.Y.. 


Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
Bochester,  N.  Y.... 

Syracuse.  N.  Y 

Cleveland,  Ohio 


Fhlladelphi*,Pa. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Philadelphia,  Pft. 
Newport,  B.  I  .... 


Burlington,  Yt 

St  JohDsbnry.Yt.. 
Washington,  D.C. 


Stockholders.. 
Trusteee 


Cocporatioa  of  Yale  CoDegs 

Illinois  Industrial  Uniwraity.. . 

Congregation  of  the  Holy  Crass. 
State  of  Louisiana 

Maryland  Historical  Society . . . . 
Amherst  College 


Proprietors 
Cityof- 


Trustees.. 


Harvard  University 

Essex  Institute  Corporation . 

Universi^  of  Michigan 


Bnifiilo  Pine  Arts  Academy 

Cornell  University 

Trustees  of  Lenox  Library 

Corporation    of    Metropolitan 

Museum  of  Art 
New  York  Historical  Society . . 

Corporation  of  Academicians . .. 


Yassar  College 

Rochester  UniversHy 

Syracuse  University 

Trustees 

Trustees 

Historical  Society  of  Pean^jl- 

vania. 
Stockholders 

The  Company  of  the  Redwood 
Library  and  Atben»um. 

Uoivend^  of  Yermont 

Board  of  nve  trustees 

Board  of  nine  trustees 


*  In  all  instances  in  Parts  1  and  9  of  this  table  in  which  the  art  museum  fbrms  a  denartDMOt  of  sobs 
other  institution,  the  statistics  given  refer  exclusively  to  the  art  museum  <«*  art  schooL 

t  The  statistics  in  this  table  are  brought  down  to  August  1, 1877. 

a  In  addition  to  its  own,  the  museum  exhibits  important  loan  collections. 

b  Date  of  the  acquisition  of  the  Trumbu)l  paintings. 

c  The  Atbenanm  Art  Gallery  was  transferred  to  the  Boston  Museum  of  FincArta  in  ISTt,  and  will 
not  hereaftor  appear  in  these  tables  as  a  separate  collection. 

d  Exclusive  cathe  art  collections,  which  have  cost  #33,736. 
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Google 
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fmm  replies  io  inquiries  by  the  United  Staiee  Bureau  of  Education. 

the  United  States  will  be  found  in  the  Special  Beport  on  Art  Education  in  the  United  States,  to  be 
Barean  of  Edacation.] 


•  1 

By  whom  fonnded. 

II 

< 

Income  for  past  year. 

Expenditure  for  i>ast  year. 

1 1 

1 

^ 

Bonrce. 

1 

Ol^eot 

4 

ff 

6 

7 

8 

9 

lO 

1843 

Daniel     Wadeworth    and 
others. 

Prof.  W.  P.  Bloke  and  citi- 
zens of  Ckmnecticat. 

CorporatioQ  of  Yale  College 

Iffooey  raised  and  expended 

by  PresidoDt  Gregory. 
A  board  of  trustees    

From  visitors 

only. 
From  visitors 

only. 

Donations  ..  \ 
All  others...  5 

1 

1879 

110.000 

f6,362 

759 

8,726 

190 

1,000 

Collections  and  in- 
stalUtion. 

Salaries,  d;o > 

Bepairs,&c > 

CoUectioDs ) 

Collections 

9 

M8S5 
1874 

} 

f  $581 
U344 

3 
4 

1848 

5 

18S4 

Twentr  citisens 

6 

1844 

7 

1874 

Money  raised  and  expended 

by  Prof  B.  H.  Mather. 
Citisena  of  Boston 

8 

1807 

d|38,440 

9 

18S3 

Ci^  of  Boston 

ia 

1870 

City  of  Boston  and  corpora- 
tors./ 

Francis  CoUey  Gray 

Essex  Historical  and  Kata- 

Art  eoUection  commenced 
byProlH.8.Friese. 

CltiiensofBnilhlo 

11 

1896 

19,155 

n 

A1B4B 

13 

18S5 

14 

1803 

80,000 

4,100 

AUsoarcce  ... 

C     416 
>  1,180 

Salaries,  a^....  ) 
Rent,  repairs,  &o  S 

!*( 

1865 

Cornell  University 

16 

1877 

James  Lenox 

17 

1870 

Citlsens  of  New  York 

18 

1804 

Egbert  Benson,  John  Pin- 

tard,  and  nine  others. 
ArtisUofNewYork 

Matthew  Yassari 

Members'  daee 

Endowment, 
donations,and 
exhibitions. 

Endowment 

19 

1896 

50,000 
50,000 

90 

1864 

31 

1873 

Bochester  Universitv  ...... 

•M 

1873 

Syraonse  University  ....... 

?3 

1867 
I87n 

Cleveland  Library  Assooi- 

aUoo. 
Citisena  and  authorities  of 

Pennsylvania  and  of  city 

of  Philadelphia. 
Seven  oitisens .............. 

10,300 

800 

Endowment .. 

800 

Current  expenses . 

94 

1834 

43,700 

3,500 

Members*  dnes 

3,500 

36 

1806 

Seventv-one  citlsens 

97 

il8» 
1873 

C.  B  King,  Edward  King. 

and  citLiens  of  Newport, 

R.  I. 
Universitr  of  Vermont .... 

?R 

750 

Lecture  fees.. 

600 
43,'o66 

CoUeotions 

99 

1875 

Horace  Pairbanks .......... 

30 

180U 

W.  W.  Corcoran 

1,000,000 

60,000 

Endowment . . 

31 

s  No  money  in  spent  in  tliis  department.    Its  increase  comes  solely  fVom  gifts. 

/  The  dty  of  Boston  gave  the  site  of  the  bnildiog  to  the  trustees  of  the  museum  on  condition  that  the 
museum  should  be  opeo  free  to  the  public  four  days  in  each  month. 

a  Depoeired  in  1876  for  the  term  of  seven  years  in  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston. 

A  Art  collection  in  1870. 

i  By  collection  of  pictures  and  art  books  which  cost  |90,000.  One  endowment  is  a  "history,  art,  and 
eabinet  fund." 

j  Library  founded  in  1730. 
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Table  XYIIL— Pakt  2.^SUiiUUc8  of  iiutUuUoiu  affording  art  inttruetion,  rndtOnf 

Bureau  of 


Kame. 


By  whom  owned. 


By  whom  fbnaded. 


School  of  Desijm  of  the 
San  FraDciaoo  Art  Amo* 
oiadon. 

Yale  School  of  the  Fine 
Arts. 

Art  Schools  of  Chioaffo 
Academy  of  Deelgn. 

ininoia  Indnatrial  Univer- 
sity. 

Maryland  Institute) 
Schools  of  Art  and  De*  > 
sign.  > 

Boston  Art  Clnb 


San  Francisco^  Cal 

New  Haven,Conn . . 
Chioago,in 

Urbana,!!! 


Baltimore,  Md. 
Boston,  Mass.. 


The  Art  Assodation 

Corporation  of  Yale 
0)llege. 

Corporation  of 
Academy  of  De- 
sign. 

niinois  Indostrial 
University. 

Mfuyland  Instltnte 

The  Association — 


10 


11 


IS 


17 


18 


19 


91 


9S 


Lowell  Institute  Drawing 

Classes. 
Lowell  School  of  Practical 

Design. « 

Massachosetts  Institute 
of  Technology,  Depart- 
ment of  Aroblteotnre. 

Massachusetts  Normal 
ArtSchooL 

School  of  Drawing  and 
Painting,  Moseom  of 
Fine  Aru. 

Worcester  Conn^  Free) 
lostitate  of  Indostrial  > 
Science.  j 

St  Louis  Art  School ... 


Boston, 
Boston, 

Boston, 

Boston, 


Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  TeohnoJ- 
ogy. 

Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technol- 
ogy* 

By  the  State 


Boston,  Mass.. 


Manchester  Art  Associa- 
tion. 

Art  Classes  of  the  Brook- 
lyn Art  Association. 

Cornell  University, 
courses  in  architecture 
and  in  the  mechanic  arts. 

Art  Students'  League 


Worcester,  Mass  . 

St  Louis,  Mo 

Manchester,  K.H. 

Brooklyn,  K.T... 
Ithaca,  N.Y 


Museum    of    Fine 
Arts. 


By  the  corporation 

St  Louis  Art  Society 

Association  of  816 
members. 


Stockholders 

Cornell  University 


Cooper  Union  Art  Schools : 
1.  Woman's  Art  School. . 


S.  The  Free  School  of  Art 
Ladies'  Art  Association 


Art  Schools  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  De- 
sign. 

The  Palette  Clnb 


School  of  Design,  Yassar 
College.^ 


New  York.  N.Y.. 

New  York,  N.Y.. 

New  York.  N.Y.. 
New  York.  N.Y.. 

New  York,  N.Y.. 

New  York,  N.Y.. 

Ponghkeepsi^N.Y 


Members. 


Trustees  of  Cooper 
Union. 

Trustees  of  Cooper 

Union. 
The  Association. 


Corporation  of  Aca 
demicians. 

The  Palette  Club.. 


1S73 

1664 
1867 

61870 

1848 
1855 

1840 
187S 

1861 

1873 

1876 

1865 
1873 
1871 

1861 
1865 

1875 

1858 

1857 
1870 

1896 

1869 


College. 


isn 


The  Art  Association . 

Angustos  R.  Street... 
The  Academy 

The  State 


Maryland  Institoto. 
31  artiataand  amateon 


Trustee  of  Lowell  In- 
stitute. 

Trustee  of  Lowell  In- 
stltute. 

WUliam  B.  Sogers  snd 
others. 


By  the  State  . 


I 


Permanent  eommittee 
of  cidaens. 


JohnBoynton \ 

Conrad  DiehUarOat... 

William  W.  Colbura, 
F.  French,  H.W.  Her- 
rick,  and  others. 

Stockholders.... 


Advanced  pupils<rf  tlie 
National  Academy  of 
Design. 

Ladies  of  New  York.. 


Peter  Cooper 

Mrs.  Mary  Stroniritb- 
arm  Pope  and  Mn. 
Henry  Peters  Gray. 

Artisu  of  New  Ywk. 


A  number  <tf  artists.. 


Tbetmatees. 


t  The  statistics  in  this  table  are  brought  down  to  August  1, 1877. 

a  Expenses  of  school  in  excess  of  income  tnm  tuition  fees  met  by  fhnds  of  the  Art  Associstion. 
b  Uoiveraity  founded  in  1867,  school  of  architecture  in  1870,  art  gallery  in  1874,  school  of  design  in  1811. 
0  This  coarse  of  treo  instruction,  open  to  pupils  of  both  sexes,  is  provided  1^  the  tmsten  of  the  Loml 
Institute,  and  is  in  the  rooms  and  under  the  oirection  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Teohnologr. 
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an  training  in  indmirial  art^  for  1876  ;t /row  replies  to  inquiries  hy  the  United  Siatee 
Education. 


PnriKMe  of  instiiatioiii. 


lutmotion  in  art.. 


8 


To  ftflbfd  instmction  in 
thoartsof  design. 

The  foondine  ftnd  main- 
tenance ox  Boboole  of 
•rt. 

Toedocnte  erchitects  and 
indoetriel  deeigoen. 

To  teeoh  vrt,  deeign,  &o. 

General  advanoement  of 
art  and  promotion  of  so- 
cial interooone  among 
members. 

Elementary  instmction 
in  art. 

Training  in  praotioal) 
desigmng  for  mann-> 
faotares.  j 

Tboroaghinstrootionin  i 
architoetnre.  d  5 

Training  school  for  teach- 
ers of  indoMtrial  draw- 
ing. 

Instraotioa  in  drawing 
and  painting. 

Practical  applioation  of) 
scienoe  and  art  to  the  > 
industrial  arts.  ) 

Instrootion  in  drawing 
and  painting. 

To  promote  knowledge  \ 
andakiUinart.  > 

Encouragement  of  art) 
and  arusu.  5 

Instmction  in  architect 
ore  and  mechanics,  d 


$88,000 


10,000 


Income  for  past  year. 


♦3,805 


581 
8,344 

6,800 


K 


3.300 


3,500 


Scarce. 


Toitlonfees. 


Donations. 
All  other.., 


AUsonroes.. 


600,000 


50^000 


3,si6 
10.350 

5.000 


93,000 
9,000 
-  000 


19 
9S4 


9,500 


Peahody  ftind  fat 
prizes. 

All  other  soorces. . 

Entrance  and  an- 
nual fees. 


The  Lowell  fiind . 


The  Lowell  fond . 


Expenditure  for  past  year. 


a 


10 


a|3,630 


s: 


6,000 
750 
796 

3,500 
3,000 

195 


S»500 


Incidental  fees . 
State  appropriatioo 

Donations 


Endowments . . 

Donations 

Other  eoarces . 
Tuition  fees.  . 


Donations 

All  other  sonrces. 

Maniclpal  grant.. 
All  others 


Monthly  dues   of 
members. 


Cooper  Union  rev- 
enues.« 

Cooper  Union  rer- 

ennes. 
Annnal    fees    of 

members. 

Endowment     and 
exhibitions. 

Members' does. 


8,300 

3,000 
500 

4500 

950 


OtiJect 


11 


Salaries,  materials,  &o. 


Salaries  and  wages  —  ) 

Repairs,  &o .....> 

Material  for  instruction  ) 

Salaries  and  wages ... 
Rents,  repairs,  &c 


Material  for  instmetion . 


An  purposes. 


V^ 


466 


V3S,000 


138 


1,550 


7.301 
6,000 


All  pui'poses . 


Salaries  and  wages .... ) 
Material  for  ixistroc-> 
tiou;  French  novelties. ) 
Salaries  and  wages ...  ' 
Collections 


Salaries^  &o  . 


Allpurpooea. 


Material  for  instruction 

Salaries  and  wages....  \ 
Exhibitlofas,  schools,  Ac  $ 


Bent,  salaries,  &o. 


Salaries/ 1 

Salaries | 

Salaries,  rent,  and  mate- 
riaL 

Exhibitions,  schools,  Ac 
Rent,&c 


10 
11 

13 
13 

14 

15 
16 

17 


To   afliffd   fiicUities  for 

high  art  training  and 

promote     fellowship 

among  artists. 
To  f nmuh  to  women  free 

instmction  in  the  arts 

of  design. 
Advanoement  of  science 

and  art. 
To  advance  the  interests 

of  women  artists  and 

art  students. 
To  advance  art  by  public 

exhibitions  and  free  art 

schools. 
The  advancement  of  art, 

•cience.    and    literary 

eolture. 
For  instruction  in  draw- 
log,  painting,  and  mod- 

eUing. 

d  Pull  courses  occupy  four  years  each. 

«  Derived  from  endowment  of  $150,000,  and  fhmi  rents  of  Cooper  Union  building.    Whole  income  lor 
1976.  $30.60330;  expenditure.  $50,999.64. 

/All  expenses  pertaining  to  the  occupation  of  the  bnildiug  are  included  in  the  general  expenses  of 
the  Cooper  Union.    _      ^     ^    ^ Cooolp 


18 


19 


90 


91 


99 


#Tbe  opening  of  this  school  will  take  place  in  September,  1877. 
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^MB6. 

Location. 

By  whom  owned. 

1 

^-whsmfDiaU. 

1 

1 

9 

8 

4 

i 

93 
M 

S6 
M 

S8 

College  of  Fine  Arte  of 
SyraoQse  UDlvenity. 

School  of  Dealm  of  the 
Univenity  of  Cinoinnftti 

Toledo  TJniyertityof Arte 
aad  Trades. 

FriDklin  Inttitate  Dnir- 

ing  Clanee. 
Art  Classee  of  the  Peon- 

sylvaoi*   Academy  of 

tteFlneArtfc 

Phtladelphla    School    of 
Design  for  Women. 

The  PennsylTuiiA  Hote- 
nmandSchoolloflndat. 
trial  Art6 

Pittobarg  School  of  De- 
sign for  Women. 

SyTaonse^N.  7.... 
CinoinDatl,Ohio... 

Toledo.  Ohio 

Phihidelphl^Pa.. 

Philadelphia  Pa.. 
Ph^If^^lphla.  Pft  . , 

Syraooae  Univenlty 
City  of  Cincinnati.. 

Tmsteea  of  uniTcr- 
aity. 

Franklin  Instltate. 

Stockholders  of  the 
academy. 

The  corporation — 

1879 
1889 

1879 

1894 
1806 

1847 

SytaeoaeUBiTw^. 
CttyofCliKiBBrtL.. 

JeaMipW.Soott.9M 
Scott.  andWb 
Bayraood. 

Franklin  iMtitali^ 

TleitiaeM 

Mr«.SaahPsto — 

30 

Pittebnrg.Pa 

The  corporation.... 

1885 

1 
CltlaeiisflfPttltet-| 

«  Full  ooonet  oocapy  ibar  yean  each. 
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8 

Income  for  past  year. 

Expenditnre  for  past  year. 

PnrpoMof  inttitiitioiL 

1 

Sooroe* 

1 

Oldect. 

6 

7 

8 

• 

10 

11 

To  mttard  inttroetioii  in 

•3,400 
\  9,839 

AJlsonroes 

Endowment 

All  other  sooroes.. 

•3,400 

C  7,830 

1,755 

(      394 

Allpamoses • 

Yl 

all  the  fine  arts,  a 
To  t«ach  drawing,  paint- ) 
log,    acnlpture,    and 
earring,  and  for  im- } 
proveinent  in  the  in- 
doatrial  arts.               J 
Topromote  knowledge  in 
tbe  arte  and  trades,  and 
their  related  sciences. 

•50,500 
S50,000 

Salaries  and  wages — i 

Rents,  repairs,  £c > 

Material  for  instmotion  > 

84 
95 

Tnitionfees 

Salaries  and  material . .. 

9fl 

ohanicarta. 
To  educate  students  of 

97 

art. 

C   4.000 
\   3,000 

Tuition  fees 

Stateappropriation 

C      500 

1,000 

(  4,700 

Material,  &o ) 

Thorooghindnstrialart  \ 
ednoation  for  women.  > 

Kepairs 

Salaries i 

98 

r» 

Bdneatioii  In  art 

TKI 

h  Classes  will  open  in  the  antnmn  of  1877, 
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Table  XYIII.— Part  2.SUUi9tuM  of  fagWfirfiwi 


KAine. 


PrtnciiMd. 


19 


§ 

S 

I 


IS 


14 


^1 
li 
11 

71^ 


IS 


Condittons  oT 


Age. 


16 


Oth«r. 


IT 


10 


18 


13 


17 


School  of  Design  of  the 
San  FrftDclsooArt  Ae- 
sociatloiL 


C  Yale  Schoolof  the  Fine 
)      Arte. 

Art  SohoolB  of  Chioaffo 
Academy  of  Deeign. 

Illinois  Indnstriia  Uni- 
versity. 


Maryland  Institnte 
Schools  of  Art  and  De- 


sign. 
3oston 


Boston  Art  Clnb 

Lowell  Institute  Draw- 
ing Clasaea,  Boston, 


Lowell  School  of  Prac- 
tical Design,  Boston, 


Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology,  depart- 
ment of  arohitecturew 

Massachusetts  Normal 
ArtSchooL 


School  of  Drawing  and 
Painting,  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts,  Boston, 


Worcester  County  Free 
Institute  of  Industrial 
Science. 

St  Louis  Art  School ... . 

Manchester  Art  Asso- 
ciation. 

Art  Classes  of  the  Brook- 
lyn  Art  Association. 

Cornell  University, 
courses  in  architect- 
ure and  in  the  mechan- 
ic arts. 

Art  Students'  League, 
New  York. 


Samuel  Purdy,  secre- 
tary ;  J.  Boss  Martio. 
as8*t  seo'y;  Virgil 
Williams,  director. 

Prot  John  F.  Weir,  \  ^ttttitnn 
director.  •)a|m,000 


L.  W.  Yolk,  presideot; 
G.  F.  Gookins,  direc- 
tor; PaulBrown,  sec- 
retary. 

J.  M.  Gregory,  LL.  D., 
president  of  univer- 
sity. 

Prot  D.  A.  Woodward 


Charles  A.  Barry,  sec- 
retary. 

Benjamin  E.  Cotting, 
M.  D.,  curator  of  the 
institute:  Ctoo.  Hd- 
linesworth,     prinoi- 

Chfuries  Kastner 


WiUiam  B.  Ware,  8. 
B.,  professor  of  aroh- 
iteoture. 

Prof.  Walter  Smith, 
State  art  director, 
principal;  William 
T.  Meek,  curator. 


Prol  W.B.  Ware,  sec- 
retary of  permanent 
committee;  Otto 
Grundmann,  prin'l. 

Prol  C.  O.  Thompson . . 


W?S 


Conrad  Diehl , 

H.  W.  Herrick«  presi- 
dent; Joseph  B.Saw- 
yer, secretary, 
illiam    H.  Ousted, 
secretary. 

A.  D.  WWte,  LL.  D., 
president  of  the  uni- 
versity. 

F.  Waller,  president; 
Howard  Poland,  oor- 
responding  secre- 
tary. 


105,000 


195^000 
30.000 


14 


Over  15.. 


10  years 


Over  16.. 


16  years. 


A  eatSsftictory  ex- 

aminatioa    and 
taitkmfieasL 


G<M»dooiidDet...< 

Fees,  ezamiiHitia 
and  legulaxity. 


Open  to  an  stu- 
dents of  the  uni- 
versity. 

Membership  in  In- 
stitute and  tui- 
tion fees. 

Membership 


Profloienev  In  free 
hand  drawing, 
Slo. 

SatiaCnotoryezi 
Inatioa. 


Profleiency  in  ele- 
mentary draw- 
ing. 


Satisfiiotoiy  ema- 
ination. 

Paymeatoftuftisa. 

Membership ... 


A  desire  for 
provemeat. 

Satisfactory  es 
inatioB. 


Membership . 


a  Site  estimated  at  $40,000  in  addition. 

b  The  public  is  admitted  to  these  lectures  on  the  payment  of  50  cents  admission  fee.  ThM«  an  alas 
weekly  lectures  to  students  throughout  the  year  in  each  department.  The  students  are  admitted  toidl 
lectures  free. 

0  Free  hand  drawing,  painting  in  oil  and  water  colors,  modelling,  pastel  paintintr,  and  pbotogrsp)^ 
are  also  Uught  in  the  day  school  of  deeign,  and  there  is  a  life  school  Cost  of  tuition,  from  flS  te|8l 
per  annum.    About  60  of  the  students  reported  are  in  the  day  schooL 
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BnaoliM  of  Inatraetion. 


S 

II 


Leotone  delivered. 


Knmber. 


Snldeot 


18 


10 


ai 


tewiac  and  painting. 


^wing,  painting,  penpeotiTe^  anat- ) 
omy,  ufe  soiiool;  niatory  and  theory  > 
of  art.  > 

Tawing,  painting,  soolptore,  archi- 
teotnre,  perspeciiye,  and  life  school. 


Tawing,  water  oolora,  wood  carving, 
eUy  modelling,  archit    '        *' 
and  principlea  of  aru 


179;  180 
llOper  month 


Free  to  nni- 
versitysta* 
denta. 


Perapeetive,  oolor,  eto . 


idostrlal  drawing  in  male  night  school 
of  design,  c 

ife  school  fi^ee  to  memhers 


rawing  and  painting  ftoux  ol^Jects 
only  I  lUbschooL 


Free. 


eaetioal  designing  for  textile  fahrics.  Free 


ree  himd,  mechanical,  and  architect- 
nral  drawing;  with  the  history,  the- 
ory, and  scMnoe  of  practical  arohi- 
tectnrew 

dustrial  drawing,  machine  drawing, 
•hip  draughting,  paintiDS^  modelling, 
deeieuing.  anatomy,  andlfgnre  paint- 
ing m>m  the  antiqne  and  Ufe. 


larcoal   and  crayon  drawing,  and 
oainting  fh»n  the  antique  ana  from 

<ee  bond  and  mechanical  drawing, 
soloring,  ^kc 

•awtng  from  casts  and  painting  from 

itUllifei 

oe  bnnd,  mechanical,  and  architect- 

iral  drawing. 


etching  and  painting 

ee  hand,  meehanical,  architectural 
izawing,  && 

•awing  from  the  antique  and  from 
the  nude  and  draped  model;  classes 
in  perspective,  composition,  and 
iketching. 


1900 


«0 


W 


Free. 


160 


p5,10 


flconxses. 


Occasionally.. 
Occasionally.. 


Several  ooorses 


Occasionally.. 


18 


30 


The  fine  arts 

On  perspective  — . 

Principles  and  practice  of 

art 
Sculpture,  painting, 

tectnre,  engraving. 


History  and  styles  of  archi- 
tectnre  {  principles  of  de- 
sieu,  andfthe  application 
or  ornament. 

Perspective  and  design 5 


Belatingtoarft. 


Series  on  perspective,  shad- 
ows, ornament,  composi- 
tion, and  the  history  and 
theory  of  architecture. 

Architecture  and  building 
construction,  machine 
drawing,  geometric  draw- 
ing, perspective,  anatomy, 
sculpture,  historic  schools 
of  painting,  laws  of  orna- 
ment, etc 

Anatomy 


Belatingtoart.   Free. 


Architecture. 


Sdeoce  of  osthetica . 


10 


U 


It 


n 


i  Free  to  citisens  of  Massachusetts;  $50  per  annum  to  others. 

c  Day  classes,  $10  admission  fee,  $10  per  month;  evening  classes,  |5  admission  foe  and  |3  per  month. 

f  Free  to  students  of  Worcester  County  and  to  SO  State  stndente;  flOO  per .  nnum  to  others. 

J  Per  month. 
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PrindiMd. 


1» 


I 
I 


18 


It 


14 


Conditioiu  of 


Age. 


16 


CHher. 


\r 


u 


19 


» 


81 


aa 


23 


94 


S5 


38 


Cooper  UDioB   Art 
Schools,  Xew  York. 
L  Wonuui's  Art  School 


9.  ^lie  Free  School  of 
Science  end  Art, 
(drawing  claaaM.) 
Ladies*  Art  Association, 
NewTork,K.Y. 


Art  Schools  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  De- 
sign, K.Y. 

The  Palette  Club 


School  of  Desigii,  Yae- 
sar  College. 

College  of  Fine  Arts  of 
Syraoose  Uniyeraitj. 


School  of  Desiim  of  the 
Unirersity  of  Cincin- 
nati. 

Toledo  University  of 
Arts  and  Trades. 

Franklin  Institnte 
DrawingClassfls«  Phil- 
adelphia^ Pa. 

Alt  Classes  of  thePenn- 
sylvania  Academy  of 
the  Fine  Arts. 


Philadelphia  School  of 
Design  for  Women. 


The  Pennsylvania  Mn- 
seuro  and  School  of 
Indnstrial  Art. 

Pittsbnrg:  School  of  De- 
sign for  Women. 


Prof  J.  C.  Zaohoe,  cu- 
rator, 
lira.  SnsanK.  Carter.. 


•130,000 


F.  O.  Tlsdall,  Jr.,  Ph. 
D.,  director. 

Mrs.  J.  R  Collin,  cor. 
sec.;  Miss  Alice  Don- 
levy,  cnrator.(stadio, 
896  Broadway.) 

D.  Hontiniiton.  preai- 
dent;L.B.Wilmarth, 
director  of  schools. 

Hon.  Noah  Davia,  pres- 
ident { Samuel  J.  Jel- 
liflb,  corresponding 
secretary. 

PiDfessfn*  Heniy  Yan 
Ingen. 

Profrssor  Geo.  F.  Com- 
forti  dean. 


Over  15. 


Respoosthle  TtAX' 
enoe  aa  to  char- 
acter, ^ko. 

Letter  of  veooBi- 


Memhecahip. 


0900,000 


Prailei<B»y  la  ele- 
mentaiy  draw^ 
ing. 

Membenhlpin  the 
dnhw 


15 


ination. 
SatlaflMtoryt 


Thomas  8.  NoUa. 


14 


Charles  J.  Shipley.... 

J.  R  Knight^  secretary 
of  iustitnte. 

Christian  Schossele ... 


Miss.B.Croasdale. 


99^000 
50,000 

5500,000 


95,090 


10 


Pay  meat  <f 
Paymsnt  of 


ProAoleooy  in  sie- 
meatary      *r  t 


iSyoarv. 


Satisfaotory  raftr- 
Mice,     pay 
of  taitiMi. 
daily 


and 


Hugh  Newell . 


P»; 


eesaad  regolar 


•Withsiteb 


hYnOkOU, 
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Leotnies  deUvered. 

BnaohM  of  inttriMtloiL 

Vvmber. 

Snldeet 

18 

10 

M 

91 

16 

Drawing,  padntlDg,  ©nmvlng.  photog- 
Free  hand,  meobanical.  And  arohitect' 

Free 

I^ee 

3ooanet 

Anatomy,  history  of  art»  and 
p«npootive. 

oral  dmwiDg,  dnwing  ftom  life  and 
eaat,cbiyiiiodeUiDg.&o. 
Vlfara  patntliig   and  drawiDg^   life 
chat;  Mintiog  in  oil  and  waler  ool- 
on,  Mid  deooTAtlTO  art 

AnUqiub  and  Ufa  aohoola,  schools  of 
Bmrfaur  from  the  llfb 

Basays  on  art  aapedally  •• 
WUedtodeoonSooT 

Annual  ooarse  <m  art  sob- 
Jeeta.    Free. 

If 

Froe 

W 

« 

DtawlDAPidDtinf.aodiDodemBC .... 

AKbiteotoie,  painttng.  engraTlng,  free 
hand  6T%wlng,  modSuiug,  an?  pbo- 
tofraphy. 

iag,  -wood  earring,  tile  and  ohina 

punting,  enamelling.  Sco, 
Frae  hand,gMinetrl<»i,»ad  arohiteotr 

oral  drawing.              • 
Indoslrial  dmwing 

•160 
100 

Herendooorsss 
ToooTsea 

Woekly 

VoAly 

39 

13 

Anatomy,  perapoottve,  lawa 
of  ornament,  and  luatory 
of  tbeflnearta. 

arts,    mythology,    arolus* 
ology,  andartlltttstofei 
early  American  art 
Belattngtoart   Free 

lfefhanii>aTt*  .............< 

» 
B3 

M 

• 

10 

FPse 

140 

«t 

Free  to  pupils  and  members. 
Anatomy  and  ttstbeties 

totnr  of  ornament,  arohi- 
tsetnre,    deoeratiTo    art. 
oolor,  perspeotiTe,  &0. 

« 

Drawing,  painting,  and  modelling  the 
haman  Agnre  from  oasts  and  from 
liriog  models;  instrnotion  is  ffiven 

anr 

99 

in  tonAM  at  wt 

»KM 

Oraameiit)  oaloVf .  asslfMny , 
botany,Ao. 

3t 

Talofl^  $1001,000. 
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Kmnbenrf  papfla 


39 


33 


94 


99 


^m 


ts 


School  of  Design,  Sui  Fnnoiaoo,  Cal . 


Yale  School  of  the  Fine  Aita,  New  Hetoii,  Conn 

Arts  Schools  of  the  Chioe^  Aoftdemy  of  Desiipi,  Chicsgo,  lU. . 


lUiDois  IndostrUl  UniTersity.  Ui  beoa.  Ill 

HAryUmd  Instltate  Schools  of  Ajrt  aod  Design,  Baltimore,  Md 


145 


105 

345 

75 

441 


97 


367 


54 


Boston  Art  Clab,  Boston,  Msssi^ 

Lowell  Institnte  Drawing  CIsaeee,  Boston.  Hsss 

Lowell  School  of  Praotiosl  Design.  Boston.  Mass  

Massaohnsetts  Instftate  of  Technology,  Department  of  Archi* 

tectare,  Boston,  Mass. 

Massachasetts  Normal  Art  School,  Boston,  Mess 

School  of  Drawing  and  Painting,  Mnseom  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston, 

Mass. 
Worcester  Gonnty  Free  Institute  of  Indostrial  Sdenoe,  Wofoea- 

ter,  Masa. 

St.  Louis  Art  School.  St.  Lonis.  Mo 

Mancheater  Art  Association.  Mancheeter,  K.  H 

Art  Classes  of  the  Brooklyn  Art  Association,  Brooklyn  K.  Y.p.. 
Cornell  UniTersity,  oonxsos  in  architeotoxe  and  in  the  mechanic 

arts,  Ithaca,  N.T. 

Art  Students'  League,  New  Tork^.  Y.a 

Cooper  Union  Art  Schools.  New  York,  K.  Y. : 

1.  Woman's  Art  School 


9.  The  Freo  School  of  Art . 


Ladies'  Art  Association.  New  York,  N.  Y 

At  t  Schools  of  the  National  Academy  of  Design,  New  YorlE,  N.  Y 

The  Palette  Club,  New  York,  N.Y^ 

School  of  Design,  Vassar  College. 


M30 

5d 


S18 
100 


106 
18 


90 
82 

ISO 

383 

60 
116 


65 

8 

33 

71 
3S 

106 

4 

"io" 


50 


147 
C5 


14 

*50 


50 
333 


a.  506 


1,450 


College  of  Fine  Arts  of  Syracose  University.  Svnumse,  N.  Y 

School  of  Design  of  the  UnlTersity  of  Cincumati.  Clncinnati,Ohio. 

Toledo  University  of  Arts  and  Trades.  Toledo.  Ohio 

Franklin  Institute  Drawing  Classes.  Philadelphia.  Pa 

Art  Classes  of  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  tne  fine  .vrts,  Phila- 
delphia. Pa. 
Philadelphia  School  of  Design  for  Women,  Philadelphia,  Pa 


536 
00 
184 
18S 

190 


87 
900 

76 
175 

74 


2S 

336 

14 

9 

48 

190 


100 
5C 

liO 


The  Pennsvlvaaia  Museum  and  School  of  Indnstrial  Art,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
Pittsburg  School  of  Design  for  Women,  Pittsburg,  Pa 


65 


dr) 


65 


tMany. 


$Afew. 


a  Under  "Casts  of  scnlptore,"  only  caste  of  statues  and  busts,  life  siso  or  heroic,  are  enaraerated. 

b  Under  *'  Other  casts,"  are  included  all  statuettee,  parts  ot  human  figure,  and  all  oasts  of  foliage,  areU* 
tectural  ornament,  &c,  for  use  of  students  in  drawing. 

c  4  sets. 

d  40  original  oil  studies  by  distinguished  students  of  the  Ecole  dee  Beauz-Arta,  Parla. 

tf  Also  480  medallions.  100  Braun's  autotypes  of  old  masters,  and  a  large  ooHecUon  of  ehrQmo-Iitha> 
graph'^  and  photographs. 

/4  of  the  cssts  are  of  statues.  The  school  has  also  37  modem  paintings,  S,000  pbotograpfaa,  fith» 
graphs,  &C.,  and  a  set  of  drawings  given  by  the  life  school  at  Paris. 

o  Living  models  secured  for  life  dassee;  no  other  material  provided. 

A  In  addition,  there  are  18  pupils  in  a  ladies'  advanced  class  and  90  pupila  in  the  men's  lifc  dasa. 

i  The  school  possesses  a  flayed  manikin  and  several  hundred  casts  of  tonoa,  Umba,  **«*^'-,  asA 
architectural  ornaments. 

j  There  are  many  hundred  samplea  of  foreign  and  domestic  textile  fobrios  and  wall  ] 
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Hatarial  prorldad ;  number  of^ 

Pilaea  awarded. 

1 

•s 

1 

1 

0 

0. 

0 

s 

1 

J 

i 

1 

1 

& 

Kama. 

97 

98 

39 

30 

81 

99 

33 

34 

39 

ue 

OS 

m 

(t) 

IS 

(t) 
(t) 

9 

4 

S  gold  and  3  allTer  medala  and  4  dl- 
plomas,  for  ezcellenoe  in  drawing 
and  painting. 

8  of  f  100  each  and  8  of  $50  each,  for 
exoellenoe  in  drawing  and  painting. 

Annual 

Annual 

1 

MO 
50 

395 

85 

(t) 

(§) 
900 

8 
3 

189 

Annual 

Annnal 

Monthly 

4 

/W 

tt) 

(t) 

(t) 

7 

Peabody  pilzea  3  of  flOO  eaob  and  4 
of  $50  each;  also  29  gold  medals, 
awarded  by  the  institute. 

5 

0 

(i) 

*746 

81 

7 

100 

1.000 

50 

Annnal 

Annual 

Annnal 

8 

fliao 

1810 

140 
80 

(t) 

8 

PriMS  given  by  Boston   Society  of 
Archiiects,  $50  each,  in  booka. 

• 

10 

(») 

11 

2S 

175 
SO 

% 

(t) 

<t) 

(t) 
(t) 

Annual 

Annual 

Semi-annual . 
Semi-annual 
Knd  of  each 

term. 
Monthly 

Annual.... 
Annual.... 

19 

11 

044 

111 

(g)t 

'(tV 

14 

(() 

15 

(t) 

Ul 

17 

100 

oao 
0) 

(t) 

(t) 

(t) 
Ct) 

(t) 

f9 
5 

For  drawings  fhim  cast,  from  still  life, 
omsmental  drawing,  and  wood  en- 
graving. 

For  architectural,  oast,  oldeeft,  and 
mechanical  drawing. 

18 
10 

100 

4 

Silver  and  bmme medala 

^nyi^^^l  ...... 

90 

91 

fXI 

no 

40 
100 
50 

(«) 

99 

1 

497 
(t) 
flsSO.OOO 

(0 

Annual 

Annual 

Semi-annual . 
Annual 

93 

40 

wll 
383 
500 
800 

1.000 

's* 

Gold  and  silver  medals  and  diplomaa . 
1  of  $J0  and  1  of  $15 

94 

S5 
(t) 

so 

95 

M 

IM 

103 
S86 

97 

10 

(t) 

.... 

Fi>r  best  work  in  all  stages.  3  gold 
medals;  also  sets  of  art  booka. 

Annual 

88 
90 

49 

(t) 

(t) 

(t) 

8 

Annual 

30 

k  The  mathematical  and  scientiflc  instruction  is  given  by  other  professom  in  the  institute. 

<  77  additional  drawings  fh»m  the  Boole  des  Beaux- Arts,  und  95  lecture  diagrama,  3,605  photography 
35  •peoimens  of  sttOned  glass,  39  archiuictoral  modela,  and  many  specimens  w  tiles,  terra  cotta,  &o. 

m  Pupils  have  access  to  the  collections  of  the  museum. 

a  Also  3  oU  paiutings  and  159  antotypea. 

oStatoette  groups,  by  Rogers. 

p  These  are  the  statistics  for  1875-'70.  Art  classes  of  the  Brooklyn  Art  Association  were  discon- 
tiowMl  for  the  season  of  1876-'77. 

q  A  hffge  oollection  of  French  architectural  models  in  plaster  and  of  models  of  wood  oonstruotlon. 

r  19  medals  were  also  awarded. 

i  4  are  statues. 

( 7  are  reductions  of  antique  statuea. 

uSet  of  69  large  diagrams  for  illustrating  architecture;  also  9;000  Brann*s  autotypes  and  many  other 
ph.}togniphs. 

V  A  large  coUeetlon  of  photographs. 

w  13  oil  palatiBgs  and  48  autotypes. 

s  Also  aoo  Brann's  autotypes,  150  photographs.  800  seta  of  costumes,  *  manfkfa,  and  edorsd  ana> 
^Msieal  casts.    Students  have  acoess  to  the  art  collections  of  the  academy. 

y  Artiian  night  class  of  85  males. 
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Loeation. 
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6 
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V 

II 
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9 

3 

4 

9 

6 

1 

AUbMDA  InttttntloD  far  fb«  Deaf 
•odDoBbudtbeBUDd. 

TaIladega,AU.. 

1865 

Jo.  H.  Johnson,  M. 
D. 

State 

1 

9 

ArkAOMM  losUtote  for  the  Bdii- 
OftUoD  of  the  Blind. 

Little  Book.  Ark. 

1890 

Otis  Patten 

Steto 

B 

3 

InstUatlonfor  tbeD«af  attdDomb 
aod  tbe  BUod. 

Oakland,  Cal.... 

1860 

Warring   Wilkin- 
son. M.  A. 

Slato 

m 

4 

0«orgU  AoMleiny  for  the  Bund. . 

MaeDn,G» 

1898 

W.    D.   WOUama, 

A.M. 
Franklin  W.  PhU- 

Coipsittios 

D 

6 

Illinois  iDttltatioB  for  the  Bdn- 

JaokaonTUle,IU 

1849 

State 

fl 

cftUon  of  tbe  Blind. 

UPS.M.D. 
W.H.Churehman 

• 

Indiuw  Inatitate  for  the  Sdnee- 

Indianapolia,Ind. 

1847 

State 

ai 

tion  of  tho  Blind. 

7 

lowe  College  for  the  Blind 

Yint«n.Iowa.... 

1853 

J.B.Parmelee.... 

State 

3( 

8 

KaiMM  Inttitntion  for  tbe  Bdn- 
oaUon  of  tbe  Blind. 

Wyandotte, 

1867 

George  H.MUler. 

Slate 

Vt 

» 

Kentooky  losUtnUon  for  the  Sd* 
ocetionof  tbeBUnd. 

Louiayille.Ky... 

1849 

RRHuntooB.... 

State 

» 

10 

Louisiana  Institotlon  for  the  Xd- 
aoation  of  tbe  Blind  and  the  In- 
dustrial Home  for  tbe  Blind. 

Baton  Be«ge»  La. 

1871 

L.C.LeSage 

State 

6 

11 

Institotlon  for  tbe  Colored  Blind 
and  Deaf.M  atea. 

BalUmore,Md... 

1879 

F.D.Morri«m... 

Cocpontiss 

J 
1 

IS 

Maryland  Institatlon  for  the  In- 
stmclion  of  tbe  Blind. 

Baltimere,Md... 

1893 

Corpoittiia. 

i 

13 

Perkins  InsUtotion  and  Masn- 
rbosetts  Asjlom  for  tbe  Blind. 

BoateB.Mas8.... 

1899 

MAnagnoa 

StateaadOMv 
pocatkn. 

«' 

14 

Michigan  Institotion  for  tbe  Deaf 
and  Domb  and  tbe  Blind. 

Flint,  M3di 

1854 

J.W.Parker 

s£as 

» 

15 

MinnesoU  Institution  for  tbe  Bd- 
ucaiion  of  tbe  Deaf  and  Dumb 

VMlba«U,Minn. 

1866 

Jamea  J.  Dow,  (of 
furtbebUttd) 

state. 

3 

andtheBUnd. 

18 

Missisatppi  Asylum  for  the  Blind 
Missouri  InsUtution  for  the  Edu- 

JTaokaon, Miss  .. 

1859 

W.  aLaogloT  ... 

State 

11 

17 

St.  Louis,  Mo... 

1890 

Jamea     Mo^ork- 

State 

ii 

cation  of  the  Blind. 

man,  M.  D. 

18 

Vew  York  Stote  Instttatioa  for 
tbe  Blind. 

BataTi%K.Y... 

1868 

Mrs.  A.  D.  Lord... 

SUte. 

n 

19 

New  York  Inatitatlonfor  theBUnd 

NewYork.N.Y., 
(9th  ave.,  cor. 
33d  St) 

1831 

WilUam&WaH. 

Corpsialhtt 

« 

90 

Korth  Carolina  Institution  fbr  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  and  tbe  B:ind. 

Raleigh.  N.C.... 

1851 

JohnKicbola 

State........ 

i 

91 

Ohio  Institution  for  the  Bdnoa- 
Uon  of  the  Blind. 

Columbus,  Ohio 

1837 

GeoT^L.8«€^ 

Stale 

M 

99 

of  tbe  Blind. 

Salem,  Oreg.... 

1873 

CH.  Kaiser 

Stste 

1 

93 

PennsylvanU  Institution  for  the 
lustrnotion  of  the  BUnd. 

1833 

WiUiam    Chapln, 
A.  M. 

Cerpoottoa 

It 

94 

South  Carolina  InstituUon  for  the 
BducaUon  of  tbe  Deaf  and  Dumb 
andtheBUnd. 

Spartanburg   C. 

1849 

Newton  F.  Walker 

State 

4 

95 

Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind . . . 

NashTiDe,  Tenn 

1844 

J.M.StnrteTaai.. 

Corpentiff 

P 

98 

1  exas  Institution  for  the  BUnd . 

AusUn,Tes.... 

1856 

Prank  Rainey 

Charles  D.MoCoy. 

S.-ate 

li 

97 

Yirginta  InsUtution  for  tbe  Deaf 

1830 

tttete. 

*l 

and  Dumb  and  the  Blind. 

98 

West  YirginU  Institntion  ft»r  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind. 

Romney,  W.  Va 

1870 

J.CCoreU 

Stais 

4 

99 

Wisconsin  InstituUon  for  the  Bd- 
ucaUon of  the  Blind. 

JaneaTille,Wis.. 

1890 

Mrs.  Sanh  F.  a 
Little.  M.  A. 

Stafts 

S 

^  From  Report  of  the  Commiseioner  of  Bdncatioo  for  1875^  a  See  Table  XIX  b  Dmwt^ 
c  For  both  departments.  d  Mechanical  department  suspended  ia  ooasaqoenoe  of  flra.  *  v*f 
boys  are  also  t*ogbt  to  upholster  fbmlture.  h  Yalne  of  apparatoa.  i  Cabinet  makiag  is  tM^ 
were  for  replacing  building  deetrpyed  by  Are  and  furnishing  the  same.        m  Inoiudsa  amoaat  Ar  \m 

uiyiiizeu  uy  ■v.j  v^v^pt  iv^ 
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npUm  to  imquirieB  hg  (he  JMteA  States  Bwreau  of  Eduoation. 
0  •igoillM  none ; indicates  no  answer. 


1 

25  1- 


i 
i 


n 

0 

8 

8 
3 


13 

35 

31 

W 

86 

107 

lU 
43 

99 

17 

14 
SO 
149 
<•) 
S9 

96 
110 

178 

190 

93 
196 

II 
307 

35 

51 
60 
37 

34 

86 


I 


40 
113 

88 
151 
619 
511 


374 


38 
171 
909 

(a) 
35 


Employmeats  taaght. 


Id 


«D 


/>* 


(« 


339 

I,  315 

330 

907 

15 

915  J* 


331 


35 
355 


11 


IS) 


0* 


13 


0* 


14 


Iff 


Library. 


16 


(a) 

♦650 

0 

850 

•961 

3»500 

350 
90 

871 


61 

135 

1,403 

(a) 

135 

3S5 
600 

450 

600 

0 
430 
135 
750 


656 

^63 
1,600 

100 


'I 


ir 


Property,  Inooms,  fto. 


I, 


18 


(«) 

♦30,000 

(«) 

80,000 

155,558 

500.000 

300.000 
40,000 

100.000 

*1,500 

(a) 
355,000 
384,890 

35,000 

15,000 
300,000 

343,790 

859,709 

(«) 
500.000 
0 
301,000 

(«) 

85,000 

50.000 

(«) 

(«) 

195^000 


II 

2-2 

ill 


19 


(a) 
b98,000 


17,000 

31,337 

33,500 

36,564 
9,100 

90,335 

4,000 

(a) 
18;  875 
80,000 

(a) 

4,300 

10.000 
31,500 

55,500 

45^000 

(«) 

46,950 

4,000 

39,500 
(a) 

31,000 

14.130 

(«) 

(a) 

1113,000 


I- 

n 


do 


•1,478 

311 

1,749 


480 
0 


(«) 
9;  337 
15,780 


8,318 


0 
81  MO 


139 

0 

4737 


i. 

I 

ii 


I 


ai 


10.569 

37,773 

17,311 

83,076 

33,578 

39.450 
9,100 

34,140 

4,000 

(«) 
15.473 
64,385 


4,300 

10,000 
31,500 

61,166 

199;  8« 


46,950 
4.000 

63,198 


31,139 

14,190 

043,737 

«31,497 

m83,803 


I 


5» 


(a) 
#9.401 

(a) 

16,737 

38,974 

31,331 

97,573 
9.097 

33,134 

4,000 

(«> 
19^643 
60,767 

(«) 

4.000 

9,500 
31,900 

61,966 

183,717 

(a) 
43.453 

4,000 
61,318 


3a  000 

13,939 

(a) 

(a) 
m70,391 


elnde  salaries,  which  are  paid  directly  fh>m  the  State  treasoty.  and  aaoonted  to  $4,713  for  ie75-'76 
la  also  taosht.  /The  boys  are  also  taofiht  brash  making  and  the  girls  to  make  straw  haTs.  ffXhe 
4  Also  bmsh  and  mat  making  and  carpet  weaving.  k  Telegn^hy  is  also  tanghk  2|95,00O  of  this 
Ib2  and  ftunitora, 

^^  uiyiiizeu  uy  -vj  v^v^pc  iv^ 
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Hit  of  orphan  asylmM,  ooldien?  orphoMt^  homo$f  ii^ant  iujflumB,  induiirial  MAoolf,  amd  i 
celtantous  eharitie$,from  whidi  no  ittformatUm  ka$  been  received. 


Name. 


Pabt  1.— Okphan  Astlums. 

KaleOrphui  Aijliini  uid  IndnstrUl  Sohool 

Banuui  CAtholio  Female  Orpluui  A^ylnm 

Boman  Calholio  liale  Orpluui  A«yliim 

Bbelterinff  Arms 

Cobbs'  Orpban  Asylnm 

Saoramento  Protaatant  Orpban  Aaylam 

LadiM*  Protection  and  ReUef  SooietT 

Paolflo  Hebrew  Orpban  Asylum  and  Home  Society 

St  Boniface  Orpban  Asvlnm    

St  Francis  Orpban  Asylam  for  Oiils 

St  Mary's  Orpban  Asylnm 

Female  Orpban  Asylnm 

fioman  Catbolio  Orpban  Aiylnm 

Episcopal  Orpbans'  Home 

Roman  Catbolio  Orpban  Asylnm  for  Oirls 

Boman  Catbolio  Orpban  Asvlnm  for  Boys 

Chicago  Kariiery  and  Half>Orpbaa  Asylnm 

St  Aloyslns  Asylnm  of  St  Bonifsoe  Cnnreh 

German  Protestant  Orpban  Asylnm 

St  Ann's  Orphan  Asylum 

Kansas  Orpban  Asylnm  and  Home  fior  Friendless  Children 

St  Vincent's  Orpban  Asylnm 

German  Orpban  Asylnm 

St  John's  Orpban  Asylum 

LonisTille  Presbyterian  Orpban  Asylnm 

Masonic  Widows'  and  Orphans' Home 

Presbyterian  Orpban  Home 

Protestant  Episcopal  Orpban  A^nm 

St  Joseph's  Orphan  Asylnm 

St  Vincent's  Female  Orphan  Asylnm 

Orphans'  Home 

St  Vincent's  Orplian  Asylnm 

Aqylnm  for  Colored  Female  Children 

Beauregard  Asylnm 

New  Orleans  Orphan  Asylnm 

Orphans*  Home 

Poydras  Asylnm 

Protestant  Episcopal  Children's  Home 

St  Joseph's  Orphsn  Asylnm 

St  Mary*s  Orpban  Asylnm 

St  Theresa  Female  Orpban  Asylnm 

Widows'  and  Orphans' Asylnm 

Annapolis  Orpban  Asylnm 

St  Francis  Orpban  Asylnm  for  Colored  Cbildrea 

The  Orphan  Asylnm  of  St  Paul's  Church 

St  Patrick's  Oiphan  Asylnm 

German  Orpban  Asylum.  (Sisters  of  St  Benedict) 

St  Joseph's  Orphan  Asylnm 

St  Mary's  Orpban  Asylum 

Home  of  the  Guardian  Angel 

Mulanpby  Orphan  Asylnm  for  Females 

Protestant  Oroban  Asylum,  (German) 

St  Joseph's  Half-Orphan  Asylum ! 

St  Pbilomena  Orpban  Asylnm  and  School 

St  Joseph's  Orpban  Asylum 

St  Joseph's  Orpban  Asylum 

St  Patnck'if  Orpb^ui  Asylnm 

Boman  Catholic  New  Ori^uui  Asylnm  for  Girls 

County  Almshouse,  (orphans*  department) 

St  Mary's  Orphan  Asylum 

St  Joseph's  Asylum 

St  Mary's  Orphan  Asylnm 

St  John's  Orphan  Asylnm  for  Girls 

St  Vincent's  Male  Orphan  Asylum 

Colored  Orphan  Asylum 

HonseofPresorration  of  Children 

St  Aloysius  Orphan  Asylnm 


Mobile,  Ala. 

MobUe,  Ala.,  (cor.  Coati  mmd  CW- 

bomests.) 
Mobile,  A]a.,(La  Fayette  st,  aortkaf 

Dauphin  way.) 
Mobile,  Ala. 
Montgomery,  Ala. 
Sacramento^  Cal. 
San  Franoiaoo,  CaL 
San  Frandseo,  CaL 
San  Francisco,  CaL 
New  Haven.  Conn. 
New  Haven,  Conn. 
Wilmington,  DeL 
Macon,  Ga. 
Savannah,  Qm, 
Savannah,  Ga. 
Washington,  Ga. 
Chicago^  IlL 
9nincy,IlL 
indianapolia,  Ind. 
Vincennea,  Ind. 
Leavenworth,  Kaaa. 
Leavenworth,  Kaaa. 
Covington,  Ky. 
Covington,  Ky. 
LonisvUle,  Ky.,  (311 5Ui  s*.) 
Louisville,  Ky. 
LoolsviUe,  Ky.,  (006  PreatOB  St..  hmt 

St  Catherine.) 
Lonisville,  Ky. 
Louisville,  Ky. 
Louisville,  Kv. 
Baldwin.  La. 
Carrollton,  La. 
New  Orleans,  La.,(HoqiitalaiiaCoBti 

sta.) 
New  Orleans,  La.,  (Panline.,  bet.  St. 

Claude  and  Rampnrt  sta.) 
New  Orleans,  La.,(CainpandCUo8tB.) 
New  Orleana.  La.,  ath  at,  bet.  Maga- 
zine and  Constance.) 
New  Orleans,  La.,  (Maeaiiiie  at,  bet 

Leontine  and  Peters  avea.) 
New  Orleans,  La.,  (St  Charlea«t«  <th 

diet) 
New  Orleans,  La. 
New  Orleans,  La. 
New  Orleans,  La. 
New  Orleans,  La.,  (St  daade,  mtmt 

Panline  st) 
Annapolis,  Md. 
Baltimore.  Md.,  (ooc:  Gbaae  at  aisd 

Forest  place.) 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Lawrence,  Maaa. 
St  Pan],  Minn. 
St  Paul,  Minn. 
Natche8,Miss. 
St  Louis,  Mo. 
StLonis.Mow  - 
StLonia,Mo. 
St  Louis,  Mo. 
St  Louis,  Mo. 
Brooklyn,  N.  7. 
ErlcN.Y. 
Newburgh,N.T. 
New  Tork,  N.  T.,  (Madiaon  svcl  nd 

S8dst) 
Onondaf^  HUl.  N.  T. 
Bondont,  N.  Y. 
Symcnae,  N.  T. 
Syraonae,  N.  T. 
UUoa,N.T. 
Utica,N.Y. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Cincinnati,  Ohto. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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lAst  of  orphan  atjfJuiiM,  9oldknf  orpkant?  a»jfliim$,  ^.— Continned. 


Namo. 


Looation. 


Past  1.— Obfhan  Abtlums— Condnded. 

O^rman  Orpban  Atrlom 

St.  ViDMDt* Male Orphin  Asylum... 

A  syliuB  of  FranclMao  Slaters 

Oermjui  Catholic  Orphan  Asylum 

ProteMtant  Orphan  Asylam 

St.  James*  Orpnan  Asyliuii , 

Poster  Home  Assooiation 

St.  John's  Male  Orphan  Asylam 

Sk  Joseph's  Itomsn  Gatbolfo  Orphan  Asylum 

St.  Vinoexit's  Orphan  Asylam 

AUeicbeny  Coonty  Home 

Home  for  Friendless  Children 

Childreo*s  Friends' Society 

St.  Aloysios  Orphan  Asylam 

Boys*  Orphan  A  sylam,  (Roman  Catholic) 

CathoUo  Female  Orphan  Asylam 

Charleston  Orphan  Asylam 

Palmetto  Orphan  Asylam 

Church  Orphans' Home 

Coonty  Asylam,  (orphans'  department) 

ProtcstaDtHoaseoflndastiy 

St.  Marf's  Orphan  Asylam 

St.  PaaPa  Orphan  Asylam 

St  Mary *s  Orphan  Asylam 

Taylor  Orphan  Asylam 

St.  Yinoent's  Female  Orphan  Asylam 

WashiDicton  City  Orphsn  Asylam 

8k  OenoTofa  Female  Orphan  Asylam 

8k  Yinoent's  Male  Orphan  Asylam 

Pabt  8.— Soldibrs*  ORFHAim*  Homa. 

UDion  Orphan  Asylam 

Uuion  Home  and  School. 

Soldiers*  Orphan  Home 

The  National  Homestead  

National  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Orphans*  Home 

Past  3.— Infaxt  Astlumb. 

8k  Tiaoent's  Inlknt  Asylam 

8k  Vincent's  InliMit  Asylam 

8k  ICary's  Asylam  tbr  Foandlinffs  and  In&nts 

The  New  Yorlc  Foandlinjc  Asylam  Society 

Sk  Vincent's  Home 

Past  4.— Ikdustbial  Schools. 

Indastrial  School 

I  ndiist  rial  School 

8k  Alphonsus  Indnstrlal  School 

8k  Elisabeth  Hoaseof  Irdostry 

Indnstrlal  Home  of  the  Ladler  Belief  Association . . . 

tk  Vincent's  Indastrial  School 
k  Vincent's  IndasUial  School 

Brooklyn  Indastrial  School 

Martha  Indastrial  School 

Indastrial  School 

8k  Vinceotde  Paul's  Industrial  School 

Scbool  for  Nurses,  Charity  rHospital,  H I 

Bojs'  Rome  of  Industry 

8k  John's  Industrial  School 

Mary  Warren  Free  Institute 

Indoatrisl  Scbool  of  Gnardian  Angels 

Home  of  Industry 

Industrial  School 

ProCostant  House  of  Industry 

Past  5.— Mucillaiiioub  Chabitiis. 

Magdalen  Asylum 

Home  of  the  Friendless 

Hebrew  Widows'  and  Orphans*  Society 

55B 


Cleyeland,  Ohio. 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Dolphos,  Ohio. 

Allegheny,  Pa. 

Allegheny,  Pa. 

Lancaster,  Pa^ 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Philadelphia,  Pa..  (1790  Race  si) 

Philadelphia,Pa.,(18thand  Woodsts.) 

Pittsburg.  Pa. 

Wilkes-Barre.  Pa. 

ProTidenoe,  B.  L 

Providence,  B.  L 

Charleston.  S.  C.  (77  Cannon  sk) 

Charleston.  B.  C^  (cor.  Meeting  and 

Chalmers  sts.) 
Charleston.  &C. 
Columbia.  S.  C. 
Memphis.  Tenn. 
Nashville,  Tenn. 
Nashville,  Tenn. 
Norfolk.  Va. 
Norfolk,  Va. 
Elm  Grove.  Wis. 
Bacine,  Wis. 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Washington,  D.  O. 
Vancouver,  Wash.  Ter. 
Vancouver,  Wash.  Ter. 


Baltimore.  Md. 
New  York.  N.Y. 
Andersonborgh,  Pa. 
Gettysburg,  Pa. 
Washington,  B.  C. 


New  Orleans,  La.,  (cor.  Magirine  and 

Bace  sts.) 
Baltimore,  Md.,  (cor.  Townsend  and 

Division  sts.) 
BuflklcN.Y. 
New  York.  N.  Y.,  (58th  sk) 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Bockford.  m. 

Sugar  Grove.  HL 

New  Orleans.  La. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

BalUmore,  Md. 

Newark.  N.J. 

Albany.  N.Y. 

Brooklyn.  N.  Y.,  (i  Concord  sk) 

BulIklo.N.Y. 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  (95th  sk,  cor.  Sth 

ave.) 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  (343  West  49d  sk) 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  (cor.  3d  ave.  and 

11th  sk) 
Bochester,  N.  Y. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Troy.NTY. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Allegheny,  Pa. 
Charleston,  a  0. 
NashviUcTenn. 


San  Francisco^  CaL  (Porter't  ave^ 

near  91st  sk) 
Falihaven.  Conn^  (CUnton  ave^  oor. 

Pine  sk) 
Hartibid,Conn.        dooalp 
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Kmim. 


Past  5.^11  ibcklujooub  Chabrbs— Cooolnded. 

HooM  of  Shelter 

Asylum  of  the  Tmmaonkte  Coneeptioii 

Home  for  the  Deetltato 

Home  of  the  Ck>od  Shepherd 

The  Heory  WAtMm  ChlldreB*e  Aid  Sodety 

Home  for  the  FriwidleM 

Honee  of  Shelter 

Lathenm  Orphan  Asylom  and  Hotpitel 

Home  of  the  FriendloM,  or  Old  LAdiee*  Home 

St  Stephen's  Home 

StJohahmd 

Girls' Lodfdng  Hoose 

Home  ibr  Friendless  Girls 

Home  tar  the  Afsd  and  Inflroi,  (Chi^la  Home) 

Indostrisl  Home  flir  Women 

Newsboys'  Lod|dng  House 

PesbodyHomefor  Aged  Women 

Children's  Home 

The  House  of  the  Good  Shepherd 

St.  Luke's  Home,  with  hospital  department 

Union  Bethel  and  Newsboys' Home 

Charch  Home 

Almwell  School  Assodatinn 

Church  Home 

St.  John's  Hospital  ibr  ChUdren 


Hartford,  Cen. 

New  OrleaBi,La^  (3501 

Now  Orkaas,  La^  (MacnollA  I 

fbyetts  streets.) 
Ballimora,  Md^(« 

HoUisstreets^ 
Bslttmore,  Md. 
BetcottiMieh. 
Detroit,  Mieh. 
Kirkwood,Hoi 
St-LoidTko. 
BnflUMr.7. 
Long  Island,  N.Y., 
New  York.  Isr.Y^(t7Sfc  Markka 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  (nhaTemna^ 

W.  13th  street) 
New  York,  N.Y.,(B 

tween  Lexington  and  3d 
New  York.N.  Y.,  (03  B.3lat 
New  York,  N.Y^dDaa^e    ' 
New  York,  N.  Y^  (33d 

Lexington  aTenneO 
Rochester.  N.Y. 
Stony  Point,  N.Y. 
ntioa,N.Y. 
OindanatiOhlo. 
Allegheny,  Pa. 
Philadelpbia.  Pik 
Pittsburg.  Pa. 
Washington,  D.C. 


H) 
LLa- 


Table  XXL^Memartmda, 


Name. 


Past  l.— Obphah  Abtlumb. 

BomanCathdlio  Orphan  Asylum 

Vitoh's  Orphans' Home 

jtoman  Cstfaolio  Avrlnm.. ..••.•>*••..•• 

Commonity  of  the  Poor  HandmaJdi  of 
Jesns  Christ. 

State  Almshonse,  (orphans*  depart- 
ment) 

Sute  Almshouse,  (orpbans*  depart- 
ment.) 

Orphan  Asylum 

Orphan  Asylum  of  tha  Infuit  Jesus .... 

Orphan  Asylum  of  the  Churoh  of  the 

Holy  Trini^. 
St  Joeeph's  Boys'  Orphan  Asylum 

Sisters  of  St.  Dominiok's  Orphan  Asylum 

German  Orphan  Asylum < 

Orpbsn  Asylum 

8k  Joteph's  Orphan  Asylum 

Oberlin  Orphan  Home 

Orphan  Asylum 

Methodist  Orphan  Asylum < 

Protestant  Orphan  Asylum 

St  Joseph's  Orphan  Asylum 

Past  jk— Soldus'  Obphaxb'  Homes. 

Soldiers' Orphans'  Home , 

Soldiers' Orphans*  Home , 

B>ldier8*  Orphans'  Home , 

Soldiers' Orphan  School 


Denver,  (>>lo 

DarioD.Conn 

Fort  Wayne.  Ind 

Hesse  Cassel,  Ind 

Hsmpden  (}onn^,  IIsm. 

Plymouth  County,  llaM 

Shakopee.  Minn 

Hathaway,  Mo 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  K D. .. 

Buflblo,  N.  Y.,  (Lime- 
stooA  H«1L) 

New  York.  N.Y 

Utloa.N.Y 

MarsHiU,  N.C 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

OberllD,  Ohio 

Burlington,  Vt 

Norfolk.  Va 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

MUwankecWis., 

Mansfield.  Omn 

(^edar  Falls,  Iow» 

Trenton,  N.J 

Titusville,  Pa ^.. 


(sebool  Ibr  boA 


Notinc 

New  a  boarding  I 

sexes.  (SeeFitoh'al 

Noroton,  Conn.,  Table  VT,PtetaD 
Not  in  existenoe. 
Not  an  orphan  asylum. 


a. 

Svang.  Luth.  Otphan 
I  Ptoes.  (MeattosL) 
tphans'  Home^  (idsnlii 


Now  aprl£on» 

Cloaed. 

See  Bvang.  Luth.  ( 
DesPtees.f"    " 
See  Orphans'! 


See  Catholie  Protectory  fbr  Bums, 

TaUe  XXn,  (idontloaL) 
Not  found. 
Not  found. 
(Tloeed. 
A  branoh  of  St  Mair's  Orpbaa 

Asylpm  and  Inolndea  in  ita  ate- 

tiStiCSL 

Closed. 

See  ProvidsBoe  Orphan  Aaytea, 

(IdentioaL) 
Not  in  existence. 
See  Milwaukee  Orphan  AjdIbb, 

adentioaL) 
A  branoh  of  St  Bose'b  Orptea 

Asylum  and  included  tn  tta  ala- 

tlsUos. 


Not  found. 

United  with  that  at  DaveapoKl. 

Closed.  ^^ 
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"Namt, 


Looitioii. 


Ramarkii. 


Pabt  3.— Ikfamt  AsTLum. 
VniMcy  of  the  Chmob  of  <ke  Holy  CkND- 
InfMiU' KoTsery  and  Hoopitel 


Past  4.— Imdiistsial  Schools. 


Or^aan  Olrlo*  Home 

St.  Mary'*  Indostrlel  Sehool  for  Boye ... 
Indaatnal  School  of  the  GonTent  of 

ICeroy. 
Childreii>  Aid  Society  Indnfltrial  SehooL 

Indostrfal  School 

Industrial  School 


Industrial  School  and  Boya*  Lodging- 

Hooaew 
Woman's  Bdnostional  and  Indostrlal 

Society  Training  School* 

Trinity  Charob  Industrial  School 

IndostrialSobooL 


Pabt  S.— MmcniAaBOUB  CHABims. 


Sheltralnjr  Anns.. ....... .••••...•., 

Trinity  Ciiiiroh  Home 

St.  VinoenVs  House  of  ProTidenoe.. 
Asylom  and  Maanal  Labor  School .. 


Boston  Fatherless  and  Widows'  Society. 
Udieo' Home  Society 


New  York  JoTenile  Asylnm  Hoose  of 

Beoeptloii. 
Cleveland  Indnstrial  School 


Bishop  Potter  Memorial  Hoose.. 
Home  for  the  Friendless 


NewYo^Xr.Y 

Baiidall*sIshmd.H.Y.. 

Chicago.  HI 

Boston,  liaM 

Greenbosh,  H.  Y 

New  York.  N.Y.,  (ran 

130  W.ieth  street) 
Kew  York,  N.  Y.,  (306  4th 

st.«  cor.  Ayenne  C.) 
New  York.  N.  Y.,  (93 

Crosby  street) 
New  York,  N.Y.,  (TOOK. 

llthstraet) 
NewYork,N.Y.,(47B. 

10th  street) 

Bcndont,  N.  Y 

Cincinnati,  Ohio  ........ 

MobUe^Ala 

New  Haren,  Conn 

Chicago,  HI 

La  Flayotte,  Indian* .... 

Boston,  Mass 

New  York,  N.Y 

New  York,  N.Y 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

PitUborg,  Fa 


See  Babiea'  Sheltor  and  Day  Nnra- 

ery,  (idenUcaL) 
Diaeontinned. 


Notlbmid. 
Not  in 
Closed. 


Inohided  in  report  of  Children's 
Aid  Society  HidnstElal  Schools, 
19B.4thstreet 


Bamoved,  not  fkWBd. 

Closed. 

See  Protestant  Indnstrial  School, 
(idsotieaL) 


CkMed. 

Only  A  pariah  day  sehooL 

Not  found. 

See  St  Joseph  Msls  Orphan  A«y> 

lorn.  Part  1,  (identicaL) 
Not  an  asylum  or  schooL 
See  Baptist  Home  for  Aged  and 

Infirm  Persons,  (identloaL) 
Included  in  atatistlcs  of  New  York 

Juvenile  Asylc&n. 
See  Cleveland  ChUdran'a  Aid  So- 

dety  and  Hobm,  (idsBticaL) 
Not  an  asTlnm  or  schooL 
See  Allegheny  City. 
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Nftine. 


CoBtroL 


Coniiectioat  Indnfltiial  School  for  Girls. . 

Chicago  IndiMlftel  Mid  Refonn  School. . . 

llliDois  StAte  Reform  School 

Indiana    Reformatory  Instilotloo    fbr 
Women  and  Girla. 

Indiana  Honae  of  Refoge 

Iowa  Reform  School , 

Girls*  dep't  of  the  Iowa Relbnn  School. . . 
Boose  of  Refuge 


Maine  State  Reform  School 

Hooseof  Refoge 

Hooae  of  Reformation  and  InstmeUon 

for  Colored  Children. 
Maryland  Industrial  School  for  Girls .... 


City  Almshouse  School . 
House  of  Reformation. . 


Stote  Indastrtel  School  fior  Girls. 


Lawrence  Industrial  School 

House  of  Employment  and  Reformation 
tor  Jnrenile  Ofrenders. 

SUte  Primary  School 

Plummer  Farm  School  of  Reform  for  Boys 

State  ReforA  School 

TVorocater  Truant  Reform  School .... 

Detroit  House  of  Correction 

Michigan  Reform  School 

Minnesota  State  Reform  School* 


Catholic  Protectorate . . 
House  of  Refuge* ..... 


State  Reform  School .., 

State  Industrial  School  fbr  Girls  . 
New  Jersey  State  Reform  School. . 

Catholic  Protectory  for  Boys 


Truant  Home  of  the  City  of  Brooklyn. . 
Evening  School  in  MiouTght  Mission  ... 

Home  for  Fallen  and  Friendless  Girls  . . 

Home  School 


House  of  the  Holy  Family  Association  for 

Bofriendiui;  Children  and  Young  Girls 

New  York  House  of  Refuge 

Westwti  Hnuseof  Refuge 

New  York  Catholic  Protectory , 


Cincinnati  House  of  Refuge 

Girls' Industrial  Home 

State  Reform  Farm  School 

Toledo  House  of  Refuge  and  Correction 

Pennsylvania  Reform  School 

House  of  Refuge,  (colored  department). 
House  of  Refuge,  (white  department) . . . 

Shelterlug  Anus* 

Providence  Reform  School 

Vermont  Reform  School 

Wisconsin  Industrial  School  for  Boys  . . 

Gills' Reform  School  a 

Reform  School  of  the  District  of  Columbia 


Middletown,  Conn  . 
Chicago,  111 


Pontiac.Hl 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Plateiield^Ind. 
Bldora,  Iowa... 
Salem,  Iowa.... 
LoaisTllle,Ky. 


1870 
U«3 


li371 
1873 


1868 
1868 
1873 
1865 


Cape  Elisabeth.  Me 

Baltimore,  Md.,  (box  875) . 
Cheltenham,  Md 


Qrasge  Grove  Station,  B. 
&  O.  R.  R.,  Md. 


Boston,  Mass 

Lancaster,  Mass . 

LawreooSiMass.. 
Lowell,  Mass 


Palmer, Mass  .... 

Salem,  Mass 

Wesiboro',  Mass . 
Worcester,  Mass  . 
Detroit. Mich  .... 
Lansing,  Mich  ... 
St.  Paul,  Minn  ... 


Glenooe,Mo  .. 
St  Louis,  Mo  . 


Manchester,  N.  H 

Ewing  Township,  N.  J  . . . . 
Jomesburgh,  N.  J 

Buifiao,  N.  Y.,  (Limesttme 
HiU.) 

Jamaica,  N.Y 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  (860 
Greene  st.) 

New  York,N.Y.,(86  W. 
Fourth  St.) 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  aiO  Sec- 
ond ave.) 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  (136  Sec- 
ond  ave.) 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  (Station 
L,  Harlem.) 

Rochester,  N.  Y .  

Westchester,  N.Y 


Cincinnati,  Ohio  . 


Delaware,  Ohio  . . . . 
Lancaster,  Ohio. ... 

Toledo.  Ohio 

Morg»nBa,Pa 

Pliiladelpbia,Pa... 
Phi1a<lelphia.Pa... 
Wilkinsburgb.Pa . 
Providence,  R.  i . . . . 

y  ergennes,  Vt 

WaukeshaiWis.... 


Washington,  D.C. 
Washington,  D.C. 


1850 
1855 
1873 

1867 

1888 

1827 

1856 

1874 
1851 

1854 
1870 
1847 
1863 
1861 
1859 
1868 

1879 
1854 

1855 
1871 
1865 

1866 

1853 
1876 

1865 

1845 

1867 

1825 

1S49 
1863 

1650 

1869 
1858 
1875 
1654 
1850 
18Sd 
1873 
1850 
1865 
1860 

1873 

1870 


Directors 

R.C.Bishop  , 


SUte. 
Slate. 


State 

SUte 

Sute 

Municipal  . 


State 

Suto  and  mtuilcipal. ' 
Suie  and  manicipal .  i 


Dirsetors.. 
Monidpal . 
Monidpal . 


Municipal. 
Mnnid^  . 


SUte 

Private 

SUte 

Municipal  . 
Municipal. 
Sute 


Private..,. 
Municipal. 


State. 
Sute. 
Stat«. 


Private.... 

Munioipftl . 
Trustees... 


Board  of  managws. 
Board  of  maaagera . 
Private 


State  . 


SUte. 
Sute  . 


Municipal. 


sute 

State 

Municipal 

State  and  oounfly .. . 

State 

Sute 

Ladies'  Chr'n  Ass'ta 

Municipal 

8uie..\7. 

sute 


Trosteea 

United  States. 


*  From  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  187S.   ^^  ^"^ 
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Saperintendent. 


Namber  of 

teaohen, 

omcen,  and 

asslatanta. 


H. 


Conditioiis  of  oommitment. 


Age. 


Other  oondltlona 


LN.BookweU 

lev.  Brother  Alfaiaa . 


'.  D.  Seonller,  U.  D  . 
arah  J.  Smith 


ames  O'Brien... 
iharlea  Johneon . 
..  D.  Lewelling . . 
^Caldwell 


:beii  Wentworth 

'barles  A.  Leas,  iC.  D. 
ohn  W.Hom 


obn  X.  Bowe. . 


^y  G.  TTnderwood. . 
ny  G.  Underwood.. 
oringLothrop..... 


r.  Porter  Brown 

orenso  Phelpe «../ 

ames  H.  Bradford 

harlee  A.  Johnson ..... 

Hen  G.  Shepherd 

obn  Farwell , 

L  V.  Borgman , 

rank  MTHowe 

:ev.  J.  G.  Biheldoffiar, 

D.D. 

rotherLeo 

ohn  D.ShaiIlBr 


ohn  C.Ray 

[.  F.  Perry,  (matron)  . 
amee  H.  Eastman .. . 


ev.  Thomas  F.  Hlnes. 


ared  Clark. 
.L.  Jenee... 


^  B.  Wetmore,  (ohair- 

man.) 

iioi»  K.  Pearson 


[rs.Mairy  CD. Starr., 
irmel  C.  Jones 


eri  a  Fulton 

rother  Hngh  and 
Mother  M.  Regina. 
^  A.  Moniinrt 


r.  John  Nioholsi.... 

.E.Howe 

imes  M.  Waddlok  . . 
eovge  A.  ShaUenberger 

Hood  Laverty 

r.  Alex.Balkley 

emy  B.  Hiller,(matron) 
[ar  tin  L.  Bldridge . . . 
TiWiam  G.  Fairbank 
.  D.  Hendriokson ... 


15 


8-16 

84l 

&-16 
13-15 

(^16 
8-16 
Under  16 
6-16 

8-16 
5-16 
7-16 

»-18 

5-91 

7-17 

7-17 

8-16 
7-17 

3-16 
8-15 
7-17 
7-16 


Vioious  inclinations,  petty  orimee,  and  danger  of 

habitnal  immorality. 
Homeless  orphans,  petty  oflbnoes,  abandoned  or 

committed  oy  parents. 

Committed  for  crime  only 

Vioions  and  incorrigible  oondnot 

Vagrancy,  incorrigibility,  larceny,  Ac 

Laroeny,  Tagrancy,  incorrigibility,  A« 


Committed  by  parents  or  goardians  throogh  man- 
sgors. 

Any  offence  amenable  to  law  except  murder 

Vagrancy,  larceny,  Ticions  conduct* 

Crime,  Tagrancy,  incorrigibility,  and  need  of  care. 

Vagrancy,  incorrigibility,  &c 


Neglectedchildren  committed  by  courts  and  pau- 
per children  permitted  by  board  of  directors. 

Truancy,  Tagraacy,  larceny,  and  Juvenile  delin- 
quendee. 

Commitment  by  court,  vagnuicy,  Tioiousness, 
neglect,  ice. 

Commitment  for  mild  offences,  truancy,  ^ 

Truancy,  larceny,  vagrancy,  and  stubbornness*  . 

Petty  crime  and  poverty* 

Idle  and  vagrant  ooys  belonging  to  Salem 


8-16 
Under  16 

10-18 
3-16 

7-17 
8-16 
8-16 


Truancy 

Misdemeanors 

0£fenoes  amenable  to  law. 
Commitment  by  courts  .... 


Being  abandoned,  guilty  of  crime  or  misde- 
meanor, or  incorrigible. 


Conviction  of  some  oflbnoe 

Offences  against  the  law,  vagrancy,  and  incorri- 
gibility. 


8-H 
14-50 


Truancy 

None;  voluntary  application . 

None ;  voluntary  application . 


IS- 
IS &  over 
Under  16 

8-18 
7-14 

(^16 

7-16 
Under  16 
6-16 
6-90 
7-16 


In  need  of  reformation,  or  in  danger  fh»m  evil 

associaUons. 
Crime,  vagrancy,  and  disorderly  conduct 


Committed  by  court  for  larceny,  vagrancy,  Ac . 
Truancy,  vagrancy,  and  petty  crime 


Larceny,  vagrancy,  incorrigibility,   disorderly 
conduct,  &0. 

Good  health 

All  claosos  of  oflbnoes  against  the  laws 

Petty  <^foncea 

Incorrigibility,  vicious  conduct,  petty  crime,  &o 
Incorrigible  or  vioious  conduott  or  vagrancy 


Under  18 
10-16 
10-16 


.TV.  Howe.. 


Under  16 


Larceny,  vagrancy,  truancy,  ^ko 

Committed  by  parent  or  guardian 

Petit  larceny  or  misdemeanor,  vagrancy  incorri- 
gibility, &c 

Neglect,  ill-treatment,  vagrancy,  prostitution, 
vicious  life,  Ac. 

Committed  until  reformed  or  during  minority. . 


51 


aNot  yet  reopened }  waiting  fat  a  congressional  impropriation  for  buildings. 
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Vame. 

1 

U 

1 

1 

li 
1 

. 

Sex. 

Saea. 

1 

^attTft7.| 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i 

I 

& 

1 

10 

11 

34 

140 
80 
95 

195 
94 
15 
75 
53 

SO 
S3 
SOI 
49 
9 
51 

110 
16 

175 

19 

9,961 

88 

95 

6 

161 
49 

<fll 
78 
68 

147 

19 

13 

14 

Iff 

IS 

If 

1 

9 
3 

ConoMtiont  Indastriia  School  for  Oirii 

Chicago  Industrial  and  Beform  School 

lUinoU  State  Beform  School 

3^ 
83 
SO 

133 
95 

18 
75 
49 
78 
105 

16 
119 
990 

41 
8 

61 

0967 

15 

171 

0 

9,979 

110 

98 

95 

918 

53 

18 

74 

73 

80 

"iio" 

174 

395 
131 
0 
155 
143 
961 
180 

"isi* 

976 

'"ii" 

95 

399 

99 

349 

5 

554 

958 

104 

35 

186 

96 

"iii" 

138 
38 

100 
0 

"iio" 
"io" 

43 

48 

...... 

87 
58 

99 

135 

...... 

109 
0 

*""o' 

141 

0 
53 
15 
30 

0 

93 
lOO 
154 
140 

989 
l.M 
37 

"iio' 

961 
0 

S7 

905 

^969 

^1»4 
99 

08 

«o 

394 

5 

16 

0 

90 

10 

43 
17 

0 

i* 

0 
186 

...... 

10 

11 

s 

0 

ai 

0 

ss 

0 

"iab" 

144 

1 
9 

4 
5 

and  Girls. 
Indiana  House  of  "Rttagp 

6 

Iowa  Reform  School 

100 

19 

184 

11  . 

7 
8 

House  ox  Bef  Hire 

is 

0 

Maine  Stote  neform  School 

..,!! ! 

10 

Honse  of  ReAige...... .a....  .ax...^^x    .  ^...^ 

"iio' 

17 

es 

114 

90 
frSO 

11 
19 

Colored  Children. 
Maryland  Industrial  School  for  Olrla 

13 

City'AlmshoQse  School 

7 

14 

House  of  BeformaUon 

e 

1,1 

State  Industrial  School  for  Oirls 

B 

16 
17 

18 

Lawrence  Industrial  School 

House  of  Employment  and  Beformatton  fbr 

Javenlle  Offenders. 
State  Primary  School 

ut 

19 
90 

Plnramer  Farm  School  of  Beform  for  Boys. . . . 
StAte  Beform  School 

339  t     T7. 

91 

Worcester  Truant  Beform  School....... 

5 

t! 

99 

93 

Michigan  Beform  School 

990 

107 
35 

919 

111 
95 

197 

39 

3 

0 

90 

0 

5 

17 

***     1 

94 

Minnesota  Sute  Beform  School* 

1 

9^ 

35 

«0 

97 

99 

189 

i  t 

9fl 

Honse  of  Beftiffo* 

13| 

97 

State  Beform  School 

H, 

98 

State  Indnstrisl  School  for  Girls 

1 ; 

90 

New  Jersey  State  Beform  School 

r! 

3<) 

Catholic  Protectory  for  Boys 

31 

Truant  Home  of  the  Citr  of  Brooklyn 

0 
19 
94 
67 
90 

139 

38 
19 
94 
«5 

90 

987 

0 

0 
SB 

33 
.— ... 

67 
54 

80 

■■^1 

39 

Bveninff  School  in  Midniirht  Mission 

33 

Home  ibr  Fallen  and  Friendless  Giria 

«88 

s411 
«141 

917 

999 

1.488 

175 

47 
934 
134 
111 

63 
915 

96 
190 

34 

107 

0 

65 

88 

II 

34 

Home  School 

35 

3ff 

House  of  the  Holy  Family  Assoolatlon  for 

Befriending  ChQdren  and  Young  Girls, 
^•w  Tnrk  fTnnse  of  BeftJIge  .. ,.tt. ........ ..- 

130 

819 
171 
968 

161 

93 
149 

94 
197 

58 
334 

19 
134 

'"« 

""ii' 

846 

440 

1.545 

914 

0 

537 

89 

168 

88 

990 

5 

189 

195 

415 

0 

159 

X 

37 

Western  House  of  Befuge 

38 

New  Tork  Catholic  Protectory 

778 
40 
903 

"*io" 

99 
79 
8 
36 
13 

9;  316 

5 

"'iii' 

30 

Cincinnati  House  of  Beftige 

43 

40 

Girls*  Industrial  Home.. ^ 

191 

507 

FO 

906 

0 

u 

190 
133 
O08 

IS 

30 
% 

«9 

117 

0 

0 

1  » 

5 
1 

ii' 

1 

41 

State  Beform  Farm  School 

' 

49 
41 

Toledo  House  of  Belbse  and  Cocreettoa 

-»!-« 

44 

4% 

H Anse  of  Befoffe.  (white  denertment) 

'mi'   ♦ 

46 

ShelSdngAm^...^  ..V^^ 

.   .  .aaL      -...■ 

47 

Providence  Beform  School 

901     n 

48 

Vermont  Beform  School 

3i      W' 

49 
fiO 

Wisconsin  Industrial  School  fbr  Boya 

Girls'  Beform  Sohoola 

»  «i 

51 

Beform  School  of  the  Distriotot  CokunbU  ... 

u 

i    M 

*  From  Beport  of  the  CoBunlsakMMr  of  Bdneatloii 

a  Also  Instrumental  mnsio. 

6  Committed  during  the  year. 

«  54  committed;  913  admitted  firam  State 


telOflSw 
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bAo&U  for  1876,  ^— Continaed. 
the  stadiee  taught. 


Prcoent  iommtee. 

Stadies. 

1 

1 

DUterate 

when 
committed. 

III 
ill 

3 

§ 

s 

i 

1 

i 

1 

38 

39 

30 

31 

1 

33 

1 

33 

1 

34 

35 

1 

36 

1 

1 

37 

1 

f 

38 

1 

1 

'1 

1' 

IS 

19 

»• 

31 

9d 

33 

34 

35 

36 

27 

X 

% 

X 

X 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

X 
X 

X 
X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

X 
X 

X 
X 

X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

X 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

X 

X 

X 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
•X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
X 
X 

X 
X 

X 
X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
X 
X 

X 

X 

X 
X 

X 

X 
X 

X 

X 

X 

1 

S5 
» 

40 

60 
50 

90 
SO 

80 
60 

94 
47 
93 
120 
40 

— 27* 

10 

48 

133 

94 

8 
8 

80 
40 
98 

150 

'■"97' 

15 
68 
45 
15 

8 
31 
917 
94 
14 
53 

60 
70 
90 

40 
134 

X 

X 

9 

64 

(») 

4 

100 

X 

ax 

X 

5 

tn 

86* 

(15) 
56  1      IS 

95 
15 
66 

16 
80 

3 
48 
99 
11 
5 
0 

60 
38 
107 

19' 
50 

5 
49 

88 

28 

10 

8 

6 

*ii" 

7 
8 
9 

9 
IS 

iis' 
ii* 

*8 
33 

90 
159 

1 
0 
10 

5" 

1 

10 

9 

0 

99 

9 

10 

11 

13 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

X 

X 

X 
X 

X 
X 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

X 

X 

X 
X 

X 
X 
X 
X 

X 

X 
X 

19 
13 

S8 

14 

» 

15 

1 

X 

16 

5 

X 

X 
X 
X 

X 
X 

17 

18 

6 

1 

0 
0 
0 
(3t 

1 
0 
5 
m 

6 

15 

1 

0 

0 

100 

14 
"9* 

10 

:D 

0 

3 

9 
917 

3 
1.668 

?l 

X 
X 
X 

X 

X 

X 
X 
X 

"^ 

1 

9:1 

15 
30 

io 

139 

75 

0^ 
90 

1 

13 
69 

•'35 

34 
9 
0 

43 

190 
95 

100 

90 

4 

71 

'"'io 
49 
33 

13 
69 

'25 

198 
3 
9 

103 

25 
58 
93 
19 
121 

24 
95 
95 

90 

97 

ft 

98 

45 

X 

X 

X 

99 

30 

a 

) 

93 

11 

39 

Tl 

33 

8 

M 

95 

•|5 

.... 

(a 

5) 

395 

917 

690 

690 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

X 
X 

X 
X 

X 

X 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

X 
X 

36 

X 

/x 

X 
X 
X 

X 
X 

X 

X 
X 

•J7 

36 

98 

38 

.... 

19 

37 

39 

1 

99 
67 

174 
08 

38 
38 

45 

105 

39 
40 

41 

90 

4*1 

43 

94 

.... 

15 

5 

17 

11 

7 

44 

45 

8 

1 
97 

7 
65 

19 
68 
0 
41 

"8 
131 
39 

t49 
138 
34 

46 

9 

19 
54 

3ft 

8 

(3 

5 
99 

8) 

47 
48 
40 

*jO 

10 

X 

X 

X 

X 

r»i 

43  of  thoM  were  indentared. 

e  Number  received. 

/Also  meniiiratioii,  phonography,  composltioii,  &o. 

pNot  yet  reopened  I  waiting  for  congressional  appropriation  for  bnildingi. 
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Kame. 


Indnatries. 


all; 


41 


49 


43  44  4S 


Conn6oUcat  Iiidast'l  School  for  Oirlii 
Chicaco  ludaHt'i  ud  Ktfform  School 

niinoU  SUte  Reform  School 

Indiaos  Rofonuutory  Institation 

for  Women  and  Girls. 

lodiana  Hoase  of  Refafce 

Iowa  Reform  School 

Girls'  dep't  of  thelowa  Reform  Sohl 

Hooaeot  Refuge 

Maine  SUte  Reform  School 

House  of  Refuge 

House  of  Reformation  and  Instruo- 

tion  for  Colored  Children. 
Haryland  Industrial  School  for  Girls 

City  Almshouse  School 

House  of  Reformation 

State  Industrial  School  for  Girls. .. 

Lawrence  Industrial  School 

House  of  Employmeut  and  Reform* 

ation  for  Juvenile  Offonders. 

State  Primary  School 

Plummer  Farm  School  of  Reform 

for  Boys. 

State  Reform  School 

Worcester  Truant  Reform  School. 

Det^-oit  House  of  Correction 

Michigan  Reform  School 

Minnesota  State  Reform  School*.. 

Catholic  Protectorate 

House  of  RefufEe* 

State  Reform  School 

Stats  Industrial  School  for  Girls  . . 
New  Jersey  State  Reform  School  . 

Catholic  Protectory  for  Boys 

Truant  Home  of  the  City  of  Brooklyn 
EveniagScbool  in  Midnight  Mission 
Home  for  Fallen  and  Friendless  Girls 

HomeSchool  

House  of  the  Holy  Family  Assoola- 

t  ion  for  Befriending  Children  and 

Young  Girls. 

New  York  House  of  Refugo , 

Western  House  of  Refkige 


New  York  Catholic  Protectory  .... 

Cincinnati  House  of  Refhgo 

Girls'  Industrial  Homo 

State  Reform  Farm  School 

Toledo  House  of  Refuge  and  Cor- 
rection. 

Pennsylvania  Reform  School 

House  of  Refuge,  (colored  dcp*t>. .. 

House  of  Refuge,  (white  dop't) 

Sheltering  Arms* 

Providence  Reform  School 

Vermont  Refo'm  School 

Wisconsin  Indnat'l  School  for  Boys 

Girls' Reform  School jf 

Reform  School  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 


dx 


47 


48 


49 


•1  » 


1 


t/1 


*  From  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  UB7S. 
a  Also  basket  making. 

h  Included  with  cost  of  House  of  Industry  and  Almshonae. 
c  Deducting  salaries. 

d  Also  the  manufacture  of  fkunitnra.  C^  r^r^r^\r> 

Digitized  by  VnOOSi  Iv, 
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•cftoolt  /or  1876,  ^c— Concluded, 
indnatiie*  tuigfat 


Industries. 

'a 

f! 

Library. 

P 
-5 

1 

f 

5 

1 

a 

ii 

1 

, 

i 
1 

1 

tb 

i 

1 

§ 

1 

1 

00 

bb 

1 
II 

93 

M 

as 

56 

ar 

58 

59 

60 

61 

69 

63 

64 

65 

66 

6r 

68 

.... 

X 

— 

X 
X 

X 

X 
X 

X 

X 
X 

X 

X 
X 
X 

X 

y 

X 

X 

X 
X 

X 

X 

>f 

X 

X 

X 
X 

X 
X 

249 

3,500 

7W 

215 

866 

563 
66 

875 
1.504 
2,393 

313 

157 

"4,'954' 

906 

43 

1.20() 

3.038 

84 

4,645 

203 

19,789 

1.721 

281 

97 

3.412 

83.1 

68 

677 

t?45 

2,458 

90 

"76 

75 
70 
51 
80 

'"*95 
00 

40 

"*57 

"*50' 

"*80* 
65 

"to 

75 
75 
85 
60 

1,400 
200 
700 
175 

300 
0 

"6 

•157  58 

62  50 

1G3  35 

225 

150  00 
120  00 
13  00 

♦15,758 
10,000 
36,123 

•3,000 
'*.V325' 

1 
2 
3 

4 

50.000 
20.000 

6,000 

5 

500 
100 

100 
0 

6 

X 
X 

X 

X 

X 
X 

7 

«.•• 

"• 

;::. 

27,000 

4,000 

8 

... 

1,400 
1,800 

113  00 
120  00 
97  00 

6125*84* 

6125  84 

214  71 

cl04  00 

86.74 

90  48 
200  00 

152  35 
204  65 

9 

.... 

•37  30 

0' 

0 

'80*00* 

*53*47' 

22  00 
4  75 

40,000 
18.000 

4,776 

'29.' 349" 

5.000 
4.000 

45.000 
6,000 

52,990 
2,455 

8,000 
0 

"i'ooo' 

244 

1,604 

7,632 

57 

elO.  164 

5,378 

*'i*466* 
6.500 

4.778 

10 
11 

200 
360 
647 

625 
500 

700 
600 

2,370 
122 
625 

2,683 
850 
0 
300 
175 
175 

100 
0 
0 
50 
50 
50 

■56 

"0 
300 

12 

.... 

.... 

.... 

13 

14 

15 

.-. 

... 

.... 

16 
17 

18 
10 

20 

.... 

.... 

... 

31 
23 

... 

.... 

... 

41.951 
27,000 
5.065 
25,000 
21,918 

23 

24 

• ... 

0 

50 

30 

219 

140  00 
115  00 
197  46 

75  00 
30  00 
43  05 

25 

20 

X 

27 

28 

.... 

.... 

X 

124  65 

19  10 

29,245 
22.018 
13.000 

3.796 

29 
30 

147 

0 

31 

.... 

33 

" 

X 
X 
X 

X 

X 

X 
X 

X 
X 
X 

X 

X 
X 

X 

X 

X 
X 

X 

X 

X 
X 

923 

"%m 

17,218 
4.887 

11,131 

3.780 

336 

2,415 

208 

3.203 
2.472 

CO 
73 

300 
539 
130 

4.185 

4 

27 

99 

285  00 

23  45 

5.974 
11.154 
4.958 

12^.871 
64.796 

}274,724 

37.600 

25,000 

65.000 

9,907 

<34.964 
16. 815 
76.394 

**3a,'i84' 
15,106 
48,143 

562 
3.164 
2.006 

36.140 
13,285 

7,S33 

S.600 

"*'965* 

19,834 

0 

4,208 

33 

34 

48  50 
140  55 

36  35 
30  11 

35 

X 

36 

37 

X 
X 

70 
75 
85 

'**60 

2,558 

900 

8H) 

2,000 

200 

1.50S 
600 
600 
200 

2.000 
100 

1,274 

0 

100 

8S{ 

IOC 
0 

166 

a\?n  26 

M14  62 
I'lOOO 
130  56 
113  24 
182  02 

143  54 

144  07 

n4!^ 

&14  00 

33  33 

0 

**8*25' 

38 

39 

.... 

.... 

.... 

40 
41 

.... 

... 

.... 

X 
X 

X 

X 

43 
43 

.... 

X 

.... 

44 

45 

i'ios" 

'i,*32i' 
94 
408 

"75* 
75 
75 
75 
80 

0 
19  94 

46 

... 

50 
37 
250 

152  25 

47 

X 
X 

X 
X 

48 

141  39 

49 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

50 

51 

0  Eaininj^  over  o'l  expenses. 

/The  tnsnnfaotore  of  stockings  is  tsngbt. 

a  Boys'  department.       AGiris*  department. 

»  For  nine  months. 

i  Not  yet  reopened ;  waiting  for  oonj;ressional  appropriation  for  bnili 
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Li9i  </  rrfbrm  tekooUflrom  which  no  ktfcrmatUm  ha$  hetm  noeived. 


Kame. 


Cooneottoiit  Beform  School 

Home  of  the  Good  Shepberd 

Boys'  Hooseof  Rbtage 

Oirls' Hooae  of  Befage 

St.  Alphonsos  House  of  Mercy 

Home  for  Women 

House  of  Mercy 

House  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  (Tomkins*  Core) 

Protectory  for  Boys 

Home  of  Boftij^  and  Correctioii 

House  of  Correction 


West  Meriden.  Conn. 

IndiMmpolis,  lad. 

New  OtVmmis,  Ln. 

New  Onenns,  Ls^  ( Annnndntioa  and 

Calliope  streets.) 
New  Orleans,  La.,  (St  Andrew  nad 

Magasine  streets.) 
NewYork,  K.  Y..  («73  Water  atreet.) 
New  York,  K.  Y.,  (Weat  8Sth  atreeC) 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  (47  Weat95th  atieeft.) 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
ClevelaDd,  Ohio. 
Charleston,  a  C,  (sooihwMt  esnur 

(^alhoon  and  Phillipa  streeto^) 


Tablb  XXlL^Memoramda. 


Name. 


Catholic  Male  Orphan  Asvlam  and 
Beformatory  and  St.  Mary's  Be- 
formatory. 

Cambridge  Tmaot  Beform  Sehool. . 

BL  Lonis  Protectorate  for  Boys  . . . . 

Indnstrial  School 

Institntion  of  Men^ 

Nautical  School  Ship  Meronry  ....*. 
House  of  Correction 

Penn^ylTaniaBeflpirm  School , 


Chicago,  in 

Cambridge,  Mass 

St.  Louis.  Mo 

New  York,  N.  Y.,   (Hart's 

IsUnd.) 
New  York.  N.  Y.,  (33  Bast 

Houston  street) 

New  York,  N.Y 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Pittsburg,  Pa. ...... ••...••.. 


Same  aa  Chicago  Industrial  aad 
Befona  SebooL 

Not  found. 

See  Catholic  Pratectotata,  Glfcoa, 

(idtoticaL) 
AboUahed  Januaiy  1,  ISTV. 

See  Table  XXI,  Part  4. 

Disoontiaued. 

See  House  of  Befbga  and  Oonae 

tion,  (identieaL) 
Bemovad  to  Morganaa. 
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Tabus  XXIV.^8UUi$U43$  of  educational  ba^aotUnu  for  1876;  /i 


Organisfttton  to  which  intratted. 


Benofaoior. 


STame. 


Seddenoft. 


umvxBimit  ahdoollbom. 


Soothern  Unirenity 

Jadaon  TJnlvmtitj 

8l  John's  College  of  Arkj 

Pierce  Chriatiaa  CoUeso 

Unlveraity  of  CalifornU 

Padflc  Methodiat  College.... 

Calilornia  Cdlege 

Hoaporian  College 

Bedding  College : 

Illinoia  Wesley  ao  UnlTeraity 

Knox  College 

Lombard  I^hrersity 
Swedish  •  American 

Cidlege. 
HcKondree  College 

Sbortleff  College 

Weatfleld  College 

Wheaton  College 

Indiana  Aahoiy  Unitenlty.... 
Hanover  College 

North  Western  Christian  Uni- 

TcnilU'. 
Union  Chriatian  College 

Earlham  College 

NorwegiAo  Lntner  College 

Parsons  College 

Upper  Iowa  Unirerslty 

Simpson  Centenary  Coliege. . . . 

German  College 

Cornell  College 

Central  University  of  Iowa . . . 

Western  College 

Baker  Univeruty 

Highland  University 

Ouawa  University 

Washbnm  College 

Beroa  College 

Georgetown  College 

Beibel  College 

Centenary  College  of  Loatsittna 
Amherst  Coliege 


Groonabovo\  Ala. 


Jndaonia,  Ark... 
Little  Book,  Ark 


{Alabama  Conferenoa  H. 
£.  Cbarch  Sonth. 
Citisens  of  Alabama 


-.Ala. 


College  Citv.  Cal. 
Oakknd,Cal 


Grand  Lodge  of 
James  Lick..... 


,Ark 

Sm  f^aodaoo^  Cai  r 


Santa  Bosa.  Cal. . 
Vacaville,Cal... 
Woodland,  Cal... 
Abingdon,  111  ... 
Bloomingtou,  Hi . 
Galesborg,lll.... 

Galesbarg,  111 

Knoxville,  111.... 


Lebanon,  HI . 


CitiMos  of  Saata  Bosa... 


Santa  Boea,  Gal. 


Variooa  persons. , 
Yarioos  persons.. 


▼arions  persons . . . . 
Hon.  James  Knox. 


Galesbarg.  HI. 
KnorvUie.  joir 


Upper  Alton,  Hi . 


Westfleld,Hl. 
Wheaton,IU.. 


Ind. 


N.lMLMoCnrdy,  H.D. 
▼arions  persons 


Varions  persons 

Varioan  persona , 

(  Mrs.  Dr.  Summers. 
<  Jesse  lleharry 


Hanover,  Ind. 


C  Varlouspen 

Huston,  (deoei 
iCitixensoflladiaon., 


Bichmofid.  Ind..... 
Shawnee  Mound,  Jmd 


5  James  Huston,  (deoeassd) 


Connersville,  lad  . . . 
Madison,  lai 


trvingtoii,  Ind.. 
Merom,  Ind 


Richmond,  Ind.. 
Decorah,  Iowa.. 

Fadrfleld,Iowa.. 


OvidBntler 

Prot  B.  C.  MitehoU  and 

others. 

Klisa  P.  Onmey 

Congregations  of  the  Kor* 

wegiMi  Lntheran  Synod. 


IndianapoUa,  Ind . 


BorUngton,K.J... 


Fayette.  Iowa  ... 
Inoianola.  Iowa.. 
Mt.  Ploasani  Iowa 
Mt.  Vernon,  Iowa 

Pella^Iowa 

Wesrem,Iowa... 
BaldwinCity.  Kans 
Highland,  Kiuia 
Ottawa,  Kans.. 


Topeka,  Kana. 
Berea,Ky 


W.&  Scott. 


Inona,  Iowa. 


Yariona  persons. 
Yariona  persons. 


Mr.  Tbaw  and  others.. 
Bev.  John  T.  Jones.... 


Pittsburg,  Pa. 


Mrs.  B.  G.  WiDlston 

C  R.  R.  Graves,  (deooascd) 
)  C.  F.  Dike,  (deoeaaed)... 


Kasthampton,  Haaa. 
Morristown.  K.  J 
Crystal  Lake,  lU. 


Georgetown,  Ky. 
BnaseUviUcKy.. 


Jackson,  La  ..... 
Amberat,  Maaa. 


Yariona  persons. 


James  S.  Seymoor Anbom,  N.  T. 
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1 

0t|j6et  of  beneAMtton  and  remarka. 

> 

11 

19 

I  is,  100 

<000 

C       fBOO 

(     1,506 
4,000 
9.000 

......... 

S,000 
100 

ofmaaoM. 

700,000 

1,000 
500 

•700,000 

an  aatroDomloal  obaervatoiy.    There 
were  nameroaa  gifts  of  books  to  the 
Ubrary  and  of  fosaUs,  mlnerala,  fto.. 

1,000 

35.000 
15.000 
30.000 
30.000 

35,000 
15,000 

700 



ob) 

8,500 
SO,  000 

"i'sio 

$20,000 
5.000 

BCiODOe. 

SabscriptioDs    towarda    a  oentonoial 

fbnd  of  1100,000. 
For  endowment  of  a  centenary  chair. 
TopaydebtonboUding. 

STooompletenewhalL 

75.000 

5.000 
1.5!» 

J    e,ooo 

14,«5 

75,000 

J 

i.'.'.V.'.' 

J     1,000 

1.593 
1,000 
1,000 
4,000 

"13,495 

Fornewbnildlnga.  Valnableadditiona 
hsTo  also  been  made  to  the  college 
Ubraiy. 

For  the  endowment  of  the  chair  of  the 

SO,  GOO 
900 

50,000 

"iiii 

1800 

100 

Bible. 
For  library  ftand. 

]iVxr  library. 

100 
13,496 

100 
900 

900 

Gifts  of  books,  apparatus.  Ac.,  to  the 
▼alno  of  abont  61,000  have  also  been 
receiTed. 

10.00U 

10.000 

9.000 
10,000 

id,  000 

6.. 

91.000 
4.885 

"  "i.ffli 

8.000 

9.500 

30,000 

1,000 
J  90,000 

1.700 
1,000 

796 

9.500 
30.000 

1,000 
<   10,000 
{   10.000 

1.700 

In  real  estate  i  Ibr  theologioal  ediic*> 
tion. 

Twentyfonr  pnpils  most  hare  f^ee 
tuition  for  95  years. 

, 

From  Kentucky  Baptist   Centennial 
Fund. 

796 

5^000 

is,  000 
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Table  XXW.^SiaiiaHeg  qf  edweaHomal 


Organlntion  to  which  intmsted. 


Bonefttftor. 


Kaoia* 


Vame. 


UHiTBBaEtes,  &a— Continued. 


HarTard  UniT«rslty .  • 


WillUmB  College . 
Adriau  College ... 


Unlveraity  of  Mlohigan. 


Hop«  College , 

Kalamazoo  College. . 
Olivet  College 


Carleton  College . 
Lewis  College.... 


La  Grange  College 

William  Jewell  College. 


Drnry  College . 


Central  Wealeyan  CoOege.. 


Cambtidgei  Maaa. 


One  of  the  alumni  . 
Samnel  £Iiot,  eaq.. 


Bxeeator  of  Mra.  Ann  F. 
SchaefKbr. 

Bxeeator  of  lllaa  Lerina 
Hoar. 

A  member  of  the  elaaa  of 
1841. 

Troateea  of  the  will  of 
Joeeph  Baker. 

Agassis  Memorial  Com- 
mittee. 

Execntor  of  Charles  Scun- 
ner. 

Tmstees  of  the  JTamea 
Arnold  Aind. 

F.  O.  <}orham,  esq 

ProtChUd 


Cambddge»l 


Prof.  Putnam ........... 

Execntor  of  Charles  A. 
Goodoow. 

Trustees  of  Hassachu- 
setts  Sode^  Ibr  Pro- 
moting Agrumltare. 

An<Hiymons .............. 

Through  Prof.  Gray, 
(anonymoua.) 

Edward    Wig^esworth, 


WiUiamsto^n,: 
Adrian,  Mich 


Ann  Arbor,  Hieh 

Holland  City,Mioh 

Kalamasoo,  Mich 
OUvet,Mioh 


esq. 
George  W.  Wales,  esq .. . 

WillJam  y.  Bullaid 

Tmstees  of  the  Mufeum 

of  Comparative  Zo51rgy 

Members  of  the  class  of 

1853. 
A. B.Graves  ... 
Various  persons. 


Kew  York . 


<  Directors  of  Calumet  and 

(    Heola  Mine. 

C  Two  gentlemen 


Northfleld,  Minn 


Glasgow,  Mo.... 

La  Grange.  Mo.. 
Liberty,  Mo  .... 


Springfleld,  Mo.. 


Warrenton,  Mo . 


I 


Various  persons 

Various  i>er8ons 

f  Various  persons 

I  Robert  Crane,  M.  D... 
I  Charlea  Botwell.  esq. 
lS.N.8tockwell.e8q. 
Mi^.  Ja&  W.  andJai 
Lewis. 


and  Jaa.  B. 


r  Charles  Fairbanka.. 

l8.M.BdffeU 

]G.  dkC.  Merriam..., 
[  Various  persons. . ... 
(  William  Sohrader. . . 


Louis  Eessler.. 
[  Other  penons. 


NewK^.  K.J. 


Michigan. 


New  Haven,  Cona 
West  Hartlbrd,  Con, 

Boston.  Mass 

Glasgow,  Mo 


TunbridgeWeHfl^Sai 

St.Lonia,Mo 

Springfield,  Maas... 


StLouia,Mo.. 
Ballwin,Mo... 
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rflS,37» 

$5,066' 
1,974 
4,000 
1,000 

7,770 

17,000 
3.W1 

1.500 

95 
600 

65 

$4d,310 

1500 
1,500 

1,000 

'i,'666 

300 

900 
40 



4.000 
30.000 
12,000 

iOOO 
9,000 

30,000 
I 

WW'.. 

1     4,000 

SO.  080 
8.«6 

{     9.000 
90.000 

130,469 

I  *4.oo6 

""'566 

[^  86,969 

12,000 

l:;:":*.: 

'     8,000 
30.000 

9,000 

20,000 

1  "3,'oo6* 

\     1,500 
(13 

*'i5,'oi6 

>  33,000 

.566) 

6,000 
10,000 

90,000 

.    ^000 

FotudAtlon  for  the  William  Samnel 
Eliot  scholarship. 

To  foond  the  Dana  soholarshlpB  of  the 
olaaaofl85^ 

To  foond  a  scholarship  for  tiie  town  of 
Linooln,  Mass. 

To  increase  the  ftind  for  the  class  schol- 
arship. 

For  the  general  naea  of  the  divini^ 


To  he  added  to  the  Somner  hook  fimd. 


Sahscription  to  the  fire  relief  Aind. 
Part  of  the  net  profits  of  the  Harvard 

memorial  biographies. 
For  the  teachers*  and  pupils*  ftmd. 
For  icon  gates  at  Memorial  HaU. 


For  the  botanic  garden. 
For  the  herbarium. 

For  library  of  the  engineering  depart- 
ment of  Lawrence  Scientiflc  School. 

For  books  for  the  library. 

For  the  library. 

The  transfer  of  all  the  property  held  by 
them. 

A  portrait  of  President  BUot,  by  Will- 
iam Page. 

For  prizes. 

i>onations  to  the  centennial  fond. 

Model  of  stamp  mill  for  the  use  of  the 

school  of  mines. 
For  scholarships. 

Snbecriptions  in  land  and  money. 

To  endow  a  chair  of  physical  sdenoei 
In  real  estate. 

For  a  library  fimd. 


For  new  dormitory* 


To  fonnd  a  pivfessorship  of  German 

langnage  and  literatnre. 
To  found  a  professorship  of  theology, 

(German.) 
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Table  XXIV.StaHalim  of 


Organisation  to  which  introalod. 


Kmu*. 


Kudo. 


Uhitsbsities,  ^ka— Continued. 

Boane  College 

Creighton  College 

8t  Beuediot's  College 

Batgen  College 

College  of  New  Jersey 

St  Stephen's  College 

St  Lawrence  University 

Hobart  College 

Hadison  XTniversity 

VanhaUan  CoUege 

Yassar  College 

Univenity  of  Rochester 

Union  CollQge 

Unlrersity  of  North  Carolina. . 

Trinity  College 

Hebrew  Union  College 

University  of  Cincinnati 

Denison  University 

Marietta  College 

Oberlln  College 
Wittenberg 

Heidelberg  College , 

Urbana  University  ..... 
Otterbein  University  ... 

Geneva  College , 

Wilmington  College  .... 
WUberforoe  University 

Antioch  College 

Christian  College 

Philomath  College 

Lebanon  Valley  CoUege, 

Dickinson  College , 

Lafayette  Col  lege 


White. 


Crete,  Kebr. 


Omaha,Nebr 

Newark, N.J  .... 
New  Brunswick, 

N.J. 
Princeton,  N.  J  . . 
Annandale,N.Y.. 

Canton,  N.Y 

Geneva,  N.T 

Hamilton,  N.Y... 

New  York,  N.Y.. 

Ponghkeepde,  N. 
Y. 

Boohester,  N.Y... 
Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
Chapel  Hill,N.C.. 


Mrs.  W.J.  Baker 

In.  N.Gates 

Mr&  Sdward  Creighton. 


Worcester,  ICaas. . 

Worcester.  Mass.. 

Omaha,  Nebr 

Omaha,  Nebr 


Many  persons. . 
John  C.  Green  . 


Various  persons 

iHon.  Abner  Chapman . . . 
Other  persons 

Mrs.  H.  Seymoor 

fSamnel  Colgate 

jP.BSpear 

)  WiUiam  BockneU 

i  Isaac  Davis  and  others. . 
Edward  J.  Sears,  LL.  D., 

(deceased.) 
VarioQS  persons 


Onondaga   Connty, 
N.YT 


BoflWo,N.Y 


John  Bb  Trevor,  esq . 
fMrs.C.L.WolfeV:. 
I  Hon.  L.  H.  Morgan . 

{ James  H.  Cook 

G.  D.G.Moore 

iHon.BobertBarl.. 
Various  I 


Yonker8.N.Y  ... 
New  York,  N.  Y  . 
Bochester,  N.  Y. . 
Newark,  iJr.  J.. _ 
Newark, N.J  .... 
Herkimer.  N.Y.. 


Trinlty,N.C 

Cincinnati,  Ohio . 
Cincinnati,  Ohio . 


GranviDcOhio. 


Marietta,  Ohio... 

Oberiin.Ohio  .... 
Springfield,  Ohio. 

Tiffin,  Ohio 

Urbana.  Ohio  — 
Westerville,  Ohio 


&  J.  Browne  estate., 


iM.B.Grfty 

}  Various  persons . 


Pidneevaie.  Ohio. 


C  Samnel  0.  Morgan,  (de- 
<     ceased.) 

(Other  persons , 

Various  persons 

Various  penons 

(  Mrs.  Barbara  Kleins 


Norwich,  Conn. 


Canfleld,Ohio. 


Various  persona  . 


West  Geneva,  Ohio 

WUminffton,  Ohio 
Xenia,Ohio 


Reformed  Presbyterian 
Synod. 


Yellow    Springs, 

Ohio.  * 

Monmouth,  Greg. . 

Phi]omath,Oreg.. 


Annville.  Pa . 
CarUslcPa.. 
Baston,Pa... 


African  M.  K  Church  and 

fHends. 
Bev.  B.  B.  Hale^  B.  W. 

ChM-k,  and  others. 
Various  persons  ....^^  — 

Mrs.    S.    McLean    and 
others. 


Oregon 

Philomath,  Greg. 


Various  persons  . 
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6 

r 

1 

•a66,*o66 

fioo 

100 
25 

1    n. 

J 

900,000 
400 

800 

800 



100  000 

100.000 

8,000 

C    740 

\        300 
10.000 
r  2,500 
I  2.000 
\     1,000 
I  14,500 

8,000 

.  1.040 

10,000 



I 

\   90,000 

J 

30,000 

130;  000 

[  5,100 

f'"4."566 
100 

\      ^ 

250 
I    200 

:::::::: 

41 

9,000 

9.000 

10.000 

2,815 

9,815 

<    500 

{  5,500 

c 

}  6,000 

15,000 

. 

•2,000 

{ 

13,000 

19. 740 

19. 710 

10,000 

5  1,000 

\      .500 

10,000 

}  1.500 
1,000 

17,000 

1,557 
fi,000 

17,000 
1,557 

2,500 

9,500 
750 

750 

15,554 

15,554 
600 

1,700 

19,000 
6(10 

1,700 

•••V- 

e.43j 



Aboat  fl.OOO  lutve  also  lieen  pledffod 
for  Merrill  Haa 


To  establish  the  oolle^ 
For  apparatus. 


66  B 


>  For  oentennial  and  library  ftinds. 

To  endow  professorship  of  classics. 

112  volomes  for  library,  and  birds,  mia- 
erals,  and  shells  for  cabinets;  total 
valne.  |G90. 

Telescope  and  boilding;  valne,  $1,803. 

>  For  art  Instmetion  mainly. 


Also  numerous  donations  to  the  llbmry 
and  mnseoms,  and  to  the  chemical 
and  physical  apparatus. 


I  The  interest  at  6  per  cent,  only  to  be 
expended;  all  income  from  interest 
over  6  per  cent,  to  constitute  a  sink, 
ing  fund  to  supply  Joascs  arising 
ftom  insecure  investments. 
For  seholarshipa 

Mainly  for  alumni  professorship. 


$8,000  for  permanent  endowment;  $9,000 
lor  contingent  expenses  and  to  pay 
debts. 


To  complete  the  north  wing  of  the  col- 
lege building. 

Subscriptions  to  be  paid  when  $8,000 
areraised. 

For  repairs  cm  college  buildings. 

uigmzeu  uy  VnOOQ  IC 
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Orgaoistttion  to  which  intnisted. 


Bcneftetob 


Kame. 


Kame. 


BaaidflBee. 


ITKivxBsrnBS,  iko.— CoDdndod. 

Thiol  College 

Haverford  College 


nniTeraity  at  Lowiebnrg  ... 

Meroersbnrg  College 

St  Joeeph's  College 

UniTeraity  of  Penntjlyania  . . . 

The  Lehigh  Univeraity ^ 

Swarthmora  College 


Brown  tTniyeraity . 


King  College 

South  Western  Preabyterian 

University. 
Sonthweatern  Baptiat  nniyeF> 

aity. 
Bethel  College 


Maryyille  College 

Central  Tenneeaee  College . 

Vanderbilt  Uniyeraity 

TTnireraity  of  the  South . . . 


South  weatem  TJniTeraity 

Waabington  and  Lee  Univor- 
Bity. 

Richmond  College 

Boanoke  College 


TJniTeraity  of  Virginia J 


Bethany  College 

Lawrence  Univeraity 

Beloit  College 

University  of  Wlsoonain 

Ripon  College 

Korthweatem  Univeraity 

BCHOOLi  OF  BCIBWCB,  (tll<Aifltf. 

tnginemrinff,  agrknUture,  dtc) 
mfaioia  Indoatrial  Univeraity. 

Maine  State  College  of  Agri- 
ooltare  and  Mecbanio  Arta. 

Woroeater  County  Free  Insti- 
tute of  Indoatriil  Science. 

Stevens  Institute  of  Technology 
Hampton  Normal  and  Agnoult- 
unu  Institute. 


Greenville,  Pa.... 

Haverford,Pa.... 

Lewiabnrg,Pa  .... 
Meroerthurg,  Pa.. 
PbiUde«phia.Pa.. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.. 

Sooth  Bethlehem, 
Pa. 

SwarthmorQ,Pa... 
Providence,  R  I... 


Bristol, Tenn  .... 
Clarksvilie,  Tenn 


Joseph  A.  Doyle 

i  Isaiah  V.  Williamaon  . 
Varioua  peraona 

Varioua  peraona 

Varioua  peraona 


Pittsburg,  Pa 

Philadelphia,  Pa... 


Citiaena  of  PhUadelphia. 


C  CoL  Robert  Elota . 
<  Varioua  persona  .. 


Phihnlelphia,Pa... 
Maooh  Chunk,  Pa- 


Isaiah  V.  Williamson ... . 
,  Deborah  F.  Wharton  .... 
^  John  C  Brown 


.  Sundry  peraona . 


Philadelphia,  Pa... 
Philaaelphia,Pa... 


Varioua  peraona  . 


Jackson,  Tenn... 
McKensie,  Tenn . 


Marjrville,  Tenn .. 
NaahvilIe,Tenn... 

Naahville.Tenn.. 

Sewanee,Tenn... 

Georgetown,  Tex 
Lexington,  Va... 


Richmond,  Va . 
Salem,  Va 


(  William  Shaw,  eaq^  and  C 
{  Hon.  William  JBTUodga^ 


Fulton  County,  Ky. 


Pittsburg.  P<% 

New  York,  N.Y.. 


iComeiiua  Vanderbilt . . 
W.M.CartmeU 

l£ra.Karigault 


CDr.T.K.HDUng. 


New  York,  N.Y... 
Wilaon  County, 

Tenn. 
South  Carolina 


Belton,Tex. 


University  of  Vir- 
ginia, Va. 

Bethany,  W.Va.. 

Appleton,  Wis 

Beloit,  Wis 

Madison.  Wia 

Ripon,  Wis 

Watertown,  Wis.. 


Variona  persona  ... 
I  W.  W.  Ckircoran  .. 

I  Anooymoua 

Varlouspeirsoiia ... 

Mr.  St  John 

Samuel  C.  Morgan . 
John  A.  Johnaon . . . 


Washington,  D.C.. 


Portage  City.  Wis . 

Norwich,  Conn 

Madiaon,  Wia 


Champaign,  in.... 

Orono,M» 

WoToester.Maaa.. 


Hoboken,N.J. 
Hampton,  Va .. 


Emory  Cobb^  oaq 

Hon.  A)mer  Cobum 

Hon.  William  Knowlton. 


^Kankakee,aL... 
Skowhegan,Me.. 
Upton,  Masa 


Varioua  i 

Various  persona . 
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fi,aoo 

I   85.000 
15,000 

•• 

f  1,800 
1U,000 

s 

♦15,000 
1,800 
8,500 

175,000 

1  200 

S.500 

50.000 

150.000 

]   30.000 

C  S5.000 
i     5,000 

.  53,988 

50.000 

3,988 

100 
SO.  000 

'**86,"6o6* 

38,000 

88,000 

}     1,500 
1.163 

1,500 

$1,163 

330.000 
35.000 

(300.000 

80,000 
10,000 

85^000 

85^000 

85,000 

10,000 

10.000 

*r56;666 

80.000 
1,000 
5,000 

5,000 

|l85,000 

80,000 

5.000 

♦5,000 

70,000 

1,000 

5,000 

5,000 

5,000 

8,310 

8;  810 

8^000 

000 

100 

500 

s;ooo 

6,800 

a;  000 

700 
81,739 

0,000 
8,835 

100 

30,234 

18;  750 

8;  510 

For  sohoUTBblps. 
For  echolarshipa. 

Subecriptions  in  1875-'76  for  a  new  col- 
lege hidl. 


To  endow  the  "John  Weleb  oentenni«l 
profeeaorship  of  history." 

More  than  300  relioe  and  cnrioslties. 

Books  for  the  libraries,  fossils,  miner- 
als, ores,  &0..  for  the  mnseuma 


For  library  bnilding;  also  lot  of  land. 

yalne  not  estimated. 
For  scholarship  and  general  fond. 

Sabscriptions  towards  permanent  en- 
dowment. ^ 

Centennial  contrlbations  for  endow- 
ment 

440  acres  of  land  for  perpetual  scholar- 
ship. 


For  scholarships. 

For  Theological  Hall  and  for  scholar- 

ships. 
1,790  acres  of  land. 
600  volumes  to  the  library. 
To  erect  mnseom. 


To  erect  a  library  halL 

To  endow  schools  of  history,  literatnre, 

and  moral  philosophy,  and  for  library. 
For  maseam  building  and  to  complete 

natural  history  collection. 


For  scholarships  or  general  purposes. 
For  scholarships. 


Ward's  ooUeMM  set  of  easts  of  oele* 
brated  ibesUs. 


Also  ralnable  minerals  from  Tarions 
persons,  and  books  and  a  large  pho- 
tograph of  Kmpp's  Steel  Works. 

Also  books  for  library  and  mlscellone- 
OQS  articles. 
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Organiiatioo  to  which  intnisted. 


Benefactor. 


IH'ame. 


SCHOOLS  OF  THBOLOOT. 

Pacific  Theological  Seminary . 
CbicafEO  Theological  Seminary 
Presbyterian  Tbeolofcical  Sem* 

inarv  of  the  Northwest. 
Danville  Theological  Seminary 
Newton  Theological  InatitatioL 

Theological  department  of  nop* 
College. 

Seobory  Divinity  School 

Augsburg  Seminarinm 


Bishop  Green  Associate  Mis- 
sion and  Training  School. 

The  Gei-man  Theological  School 
of  Newark. 

Theological  Seminary  of  the 
Keformed  Church. 

Theological  Seminary  of  the  \ 
Presbyterian  Church.  > 

Theological  department  of  St^ 
Lawrence  University. 

General  Theological  Seminary 
of  tte  Protestant  Episcopai 
Church. 

Union  Theological  Seminary . . 

Mt  St  Mary's  Seminary  of ) 
the  West  i 


Union  Biblical  Seminary Dayton,  Ohio , 


Location. 


Name. 


Oakland,  Cal . 
Chicago,  111  . . 
Chicago,  lU .. 


Danville,  Ky 

Newton     Centre^ 

Mass. 
Hoilana  City,  Mich 

Farihonlt  Minn  . 
Minneapolis,  Minn 


Dry  Grove,  Miss . 

Bloomfield,^^.. 

New   Brunswick, 
N.J. 

Princeton,  N.J... 

Canton,  N.Y 

New  York,  N.Y. 


New  York,  N.Y. 
Cinchuiati,Ohio... 


Moravian  Theological  Seminary 
Theological  Seminary  of  tbo 

Evangelical  Lutheran  Church 
Theolo^oal  Seminary  of  the 

Keformed  Church. 
Meadville  Theological  School . . 
Union  Theological  Seminary. . . 

Theological  Seminary  of  the 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Synod, 
South. 

Protestant  Episcopal  Theolog- 
ical Seminary. 

Nashotah  House 

Wayland  Seminary 


SCHOOL  OF  LAW. 


Union  College  of  Law 

SCHOOLS  OF  MBDICINB. 

Medical  Institntton  of  Yale ) 
College.  5 

College  of  Phyaioiansand  Sur- 
geons. 

Boston  Dental  College 

Boston  University  School  of 
Medicine. 


Bethlehem,  Pa  . . . 
Gettysburg, Pa ... 

Lancaster,  Pa — 

MeadviUe,Pa.... 
Hampden  Sidney, 

Va. 
Salem,  Va 


Theological  Semi- 
nary P.  O.,  Va. 
Njwbotah,  Wis... 
Washington,  D.  C 


Chicago,  HI. 


New  Haven,  Conn 
Indianapolis,  Ind 

Boston,  Mass 

Boston,  Mass 


Various  persona . 
Several  persons. . 


James  Lenox  and  others . 
Several  penKma 

Various  persons 


Various  persons 

Congregations  of  the  Nor- 
wegian Danish  Confer- 
enca 

Various  persons 


Various  persons  . 
Gardner  A.  Sage . 


iMesurs.  B.  L.  &  A.  Stuart 
W.H.  Collins 
Margaret  H.  Creswell. .. 
S.C.  Herring 


Miss  Caroline  Talman  . .. 


(R.R.  Springer 

{  Other  persons. 

i  Daniel  Stover 
Franklin  Tenny 
Martin  V.  B.  Hoover . , 
Rev.  8.  L.  Livingston  . 


Moravian  churches . 


Rev.  L  W.  Love  and  others 


Various  persons  . 
Mrs. Davidson ... 


Rosidenoe. 


Now  York, N.Y... 


New  York.  N.Y. 
Baltimore,  Md  ... 
Petersburg,  Pa  . . 
New  York, N.Y. 


Now  York,  N.Y. 


Cincinnati,  Ohio... 


Indianapolis,  Ind. . . 
Bowiing  Green,  Ind 

Newburg,Pa 

Wapakooeta,  Ohio . 


Rockingham  County, 
Va. 


Various  persons  . 


Henry  Booth,  LL.  D 

John  De  Forest^  M.  D  . 


p] 


hyaicians.. 


Various  persons 

uiyitized  by  LnOOSlC 


ChioacObHl. 


Indiana. 
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B« 


, 

If 

o 

s 

• 

r 

$1,900 

•1.900 
5,600 



7.000 

iiioo 

♦1,«0 

•aoo 

s;soo 

1,000 

•1,000 

■■"soo 

4.000 
1,500 

S;500 

1,500 

•1.000 

4,000 

4.000 
6,000 

3,000 

1,179 

700 

6,000 
3,000 

1,179 
700 

1 103, 500 

2,500 

^         350 

IS;  500 

12.500 
12,000 

350 

SBI»000 

10,000 

1 

C        500 

\     1,500 

r  4.000 
a.000 

\     1.000 
1.000 

I  7;ooo 

1 

S   15,000 

1 

J 

S.00O 

2,000 

"6,606 

6,000 

500 

500 

1,S95 

450 

845 

i;400 

1,400 
5.000 

50,900 

5^000 

60,000 

400 

800 

800 

S,500 

S;500 

C     5,0G0 

{        500 

500 

100 
a;  500 

• 

' 

\     5,500 

500 

100 

S.500 

CoUeottona  In  obnrobM. 

For  a  ohapel  and  library  boilding. 


To  endow  the  profeMorabip  of  dldaotie 
and  polemic  theology. 


For  the  support  of  Peter  Hersog  HalL 

A  boilding  for  lecture  hall— StnartHall. 
For  a  scholarship. 

For  Herring  Library. 

Talman  scholarship  of  98,500  and  Bishop 
G.  W.  Doane  scholarship  of  |4,000. 

•10,000  for  prise  fellowship  and  92,000 
for  scholarship. 


Inland. 


(General  offeringi,  ibr  library  chiefly. 


The  aenrioea  af  Jndgt  Booth  as  deaa. 
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Organization  to  which  intniited. 


BeneCAOtor. 


Name. 


Kama. 


Beaidenea. 


Schools  of  ifEDXCiNB.--Coool'd. 


Misfloari  Dental  CoUega 

Eolectio  Medical  College  of  the 
City  of  New  York. 

New  York  Medical  College) 
and  Hospital  for  Women.     > 

Woman's  Medical  College  of 
the  Kew  York  Infirmary. 

Medical  College  of  Syracuae 
University. 

Cincinnati  College  of  Pharmacy 

E^sTiTUTioiro  for  bupbriob  nr- 

BTHUCnOK  OF  WOMEX. 


Hamilton  Female  College., 
St.  Mary's  School 


Bookford  Female  Seminary.. 

College  of  the  Sisters  of  Bethany 

Logan  Female  College 

*  Smith  College 


Wheaton  Female  Seminary 

Mt  Holyoke  Female  Seminary 


Adams  Female  Academy . 
Tilden  Ladies*  Seminary. . 


Packer  Collegiate  Institnte... 


Ohio  Weslepin  Female  College 

I^keErie  Seminary 

Due  West  Female  College 

Cnmberland  Female  College. . . 

Martin  College 

Waco  Female  College 

Vermont  Methodist  Seminary 
and  Female  College. 

Kemper  Hall , 

Milwankee  College , 


FBBPABATOBX  SCHOOLS. 


Talladega  College. , 


Norwich  Free  Academy 

Connecticnt  Literary  insUtn- 
tion. 

WofKiatock  Academy 

BurliDgtoa  Collegiate  Institnte. 
WaiervUle  Classical  Institnte  . 

Phillips  Academy 

High  School 

Worcester  Academy 

Austin  Academy 


Cazenovia  Seminary . 

Cook  Academy 

Park  Institute 


St.Lonl8,Mo 

New  York.  N.Y. 


New  York.  N.Y. 
New  York,  N.Y. 
Syracuse,  N.Y... 
Cindnnatli  Ohio  . 


Beiviamin  Brandreth . 


(  Miss  H.  Wolfe 

<  William  Steinway  . . 


Sing  Sing,  N.Y. 


Various  persona 

Variona  persona 

Graduating  class  of  1876. 


Syracuse,  N.Y.. 


Hamilton,  Ga . . 
Knoxville,IU.. 

Bockford,Ill... 


Topeka,Kans — 
Bussellville.  Ky . . 
Northampton, 

Mass. 
Norton, 


South  Hadley, 


Hon.  James  Knox,  (deo'd) 

Alumne  and  fiiends 

Various  persons 


KnoxTllle,Ill. 


Northampton,  Mass 


B««stDerry,N.H. 
West   Lebanon, 

N.H. 
Brooklyn, N.  Y.. 


Delaware.  Ohio  . 
Painesville,  Ohio 
Due  West.  S.0  . 
McM1nnviUe,Tenn 
Pulaski.  Tenn  . 

Waco,  Tex 

Montpelier,  Vt. 


Kenosha,  Wis 

Milwaukee,  WU . 


Talladega,  Ala. 


Norwich,  Conn 

Suffield,Conn 

Woodstock,  Conn 
Burlington,  Iowa 
WaterviUe,  Me.. 
Andover,  Mass. . . 
Concord.  Mass  . . . 
Worcester,  Mass. 
Centre  Strafford, 

N.H. 
Casenovia,  N.  Y. . 

Havana,  N.Y 

Rye,  N.Y 


Mrs. B. B.  Wheaton  .... 

{Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  L.  Willis- 
ton. 
Mrs.  «r.  P.  WUliston,  and 
many  othors. 

Mrs.  Philip  NoweU 

Jacob  Preaoott 


Florence,  Mass.. 
Northampton,  U 


Mrs.  E.  T.  Pell  and  others 


Profl  Fred.  Schmidt. 

Citizens . 

Various  persons  ..... 

Various  persons 

Variona persons  .... 


American  Missionary  Ajb- 
sooiation,  &o. 


Various  persona  . 
AbnerCobum... 
Several  persons.. 
Cyrus  Stowe 


Several  persons... 
Variona  persons  . . 
Board  of  trustees. 


Brooklyn.  N.Y. 


Due  Wests. C. 


Milwaukee^  Wis . 


Norwich,  Comi.. 


Skowhegan,Me. 


Concord,  Mass . 
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I 


$100 
250 


16,600 

1.100 

10,000 

100 


150 
10,000 

10,000 

9,500 
1,500 
1.500 

9,000 

90,000 

1.000 
9.000 

2,000 


3.000 
1,500 
1,500 
1.000 
5,000 
1,300 
12.000 

1.000 
1,000 


10.237 

50.000 
4.000 

600 
1,000 
40,  COO 

780 
1.000 
3,000 

125 

75,000 

10,759 

1,000 


•250 

9.500 

13,500 

600 

1,100 


10,000 


1,500 
9,000 


110,000 
100 


150 
10,000 


9,500 


3,000 

"i'soo 


12.000 


4.000 

600 
1,000 
40.000 

600 
1.000 


1,C00 


1.000 
5.000 
1,300 


1,000 
1,000 


125 

75,000 
9,750 
1,000 


#1.500 


13,000 


•2.000 


80 


100 


Payment  of  InterMt 


For  en1ar|(einent  of  building  on  oondi- 
tion  that  aa  mnoh  more  be  raised. 

For  endowment  of  department  of  men* 
tal  and  moral  philosophy. 


For  art  gallery. 


The  income  to  be  need  to  pay  tuition  of 
needy  day  scholars. 

To  found  two  schoJarships.  There  were 
also  many  contribntiona  to  the  cabi- 
nets. 


On  eonditloo  that  the  amonnt  be  la- 

creesed  to  •50,000. 
For  the  school,  chapel,  and  library. 
For  astronomical  observatory. 


Not  to  be  used  till  doobled 


For  endowment;  not  yet  availablei 
^    ledg 


In  cash  and  pledges. 
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OrganUation  to  which  intnitted. 


Benofaotor. 


Name. 


Looatkm. 


Kame. 


Beddeooe. 


PUPABATOBT  SCHOOLS—CODOL 

Chambenharg  Academy 

Wyominx  Seminary 

Lapham  Institate 

Claflin  University 

DunrunoKB  vob  bbooxdabt 

INBTBUCnOM. 

JSehoolt /or  boifi, 
St  Matthew's  Academy 


Bovs'  School  of  St  Paul's  Paritb 
Albany  Academy 


St  John's  School  for  Boys . . 
Biddle  Memorial  Institate . 


Leesbnrg  Academy 

SehooU /or  ffUrls. 

School  of  the  Holy  Cross 

Wolfe  HaU 

St  Margaret's  School  for  Girls 

St  Hyacinth's  Academy 


Mt  Hermon  Female  Seminary 


BrownellHall. 

Scotia  Seminary 

Notre  Dame  Academy 

Money  Seminary 

Lexinfirton  Female  Hif^h  School 
ClarksTille  Female  Academy . . 


Sallins  College 

Lakeside  Seminary .. 

St  Mary's  Institate.. 


St  Catharine's  Academy. 
St  Paul's  School 


SehooU  /or  boyi  and  girU. 


Greene  Springs  Sohool 

Napa  Collegiate  Institate . 
Morgan  School 


Darbam  Academy . . . . 
Winchester  Institate . 


Chambersborg,  Pa 

Kingston«Pa... 
North  Soitoate^BJ 

OrangehQrg,S.C.. 


Monroe,  La 

Baltimo^^Md  ... 
Albany.N.Y.... 

Manliaa,K.Y.... 

Charlotte.  K.C... 

Leesbarg,Ta 


Santa  Cms.  Cal.. 

Denver,  Cob 

Waterbory,  Conn 

Monroe^  La 


Clinton,  Miss  . 


Omaha«Nebr 

Concord,  M.C 

Baker  City,  Oreg. 

Mancy,  Pa 

Lexington,  S.  C  .. 
Clarksville,  Tenn 


Bristol,  Va 

Ooonomowoc,  Wis. 

Prairie  da  Chien, 

Wis. 

Raoioe,  Wis 

Walla   Walla, 

Wash. 


Greene    Springs, 

Ala. 
Napa  City, Cal... 

Clinton,  Conn 

Dnrham,  Conn  . . . , 
Winchester,  Conn. 


Hon.  Ziba  Bennett 

^\  Wm.  Winsor 

>  Benedict  Lapham 

'  Ex-Govemor  Claflln 

MiiisL.Oraflin 

Freedmen's  Aid  Society, 

M.  £.  Charoh. 
Other  societies  and  indi- 
vidaals. 


Yonng  Catholics'  Friends' 

Socie^. 
St  Paars  parishioners ... 
Varions  persons 


Chambersbaig.  Pa . 

Wilkee-Barre,  Pa . . 
Greenwicli,R.I.... 
CentreTilla,B.L... 
Mtasachosetts 


Baltimore.  Md  . 
Albany,  N.Y.. 


{Mrs.  R.  L  Brown . 
H.J.BIddle 
Various  persons  . 
'H.T.  Harrison... 


New  York 

Philadelphia.  Pa. 


:  Trostees  and  citiaens . 


Miss  Catherine  L.  Wolfe. 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Boardman  and 

others. 
Young  Catholics*  Friends* 

SocietT. 

!Hov.  BUsha  Hathaway. . . 
Miss  Anne  Walworth . . . 
S.  A.  Dickey 


New  York,  N.Y- 
Conneoticat 


Bristol,  B.  I 

Cleveland.  Ohio . 
Clinton.  Miss... 


Varions  persons 

ResiUonts  of  Baker  County 
Anonymous 


Oregon  . 


B.  O.  Kesee,  esq . 


ClarksvillOb  Tenn . 


Citizens 

John    S.   Bookwell,    (de- 
ceased.) 
JohnLawler 


BsBeveleBt  Society . 


Bristol,  Va 

Ooonomowoc,  Wit .. 

Prairie  da   Chieo, 

Wia. 
Munich,  Bavaria. . . 


Joe.B.MatUiew8. 


Hon.C.Hartson.... 
Charles  Morgan . . . . . 
Hon.&&Scranton.. 
Mrs-MitcheU 


Dallas  Coonty,  Ala. 


New  York,  N.Y. 
Durham,  Coon... 
Wiiisted,Conn... 
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I 

1 

a  ^ 

P 

ft 
0 

1 

i 
1^ 

1 

1 

1 

Ol]Jeot  of  benefootion  and  remarks. 

o 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

19 

•900 

eooo 

1500 

JVir  library  and   Improrement   to 

groands. 
For  library. 

500 

1 

300 
>     3,130 

ino 

5      H50 

f        750 

SOO 

J     1,650 

1    ». 

1100 

2,400 

• 

•9,400 

For  malntenanoe  of  15  toholanlilps. 

7,000 
83,500 

7,000 

23,500 
C        300 
\        300 
(        900 
c 

Sabocriptions  towards  a  permanent  en- 
dowment fond  of  $25,000. 

.     1,500 

V        500 

BnUding  lot,  on  condition  tbat  a  dwell- 

1 

\        500 

""1*066* 

ins  bouae  for  the  principal  be  boilt 
For  awelling-hoase. 

30 
1,000 

800 

800 
300 

300 

}  •.»«> 

J 

""466" 

700 
900 
950 

500 

100 

7,000 

700 

700 

900 

900 
30 

30 

For  a  clock  and  for  printing. 

20,000 

90.000 

1.500 

1,500 
500 

and  interest  need  to  improve  the 
academy  gronndt. 

500 

1.000 

1,000 

265 
600 

ioo 

500 

500 
3,000 

To  erect  Ladias*  HaH 

3,000 

"'96.'666* 

20.000 

50 

50 

For  library. 

5.000 

Su'obo 
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Table  XSJV.—StaHtHcB  of  educa^atul 


Orgmnisatioii  to  which  intrtuted. 


Bene&ctor. 


Kun«. 


IxflnrunoRs  fob  beconpabt 
IK8TBUCT10K— ContiBued. 

Wilmington  Conferenoe  Aoad- 
emy. 

Cookman  Ihstltnte 

Masonic  Academy 


Clark  UniTcraity 

Fairham  Academy 

Kaooochee  Male  and  Female 

High  SohooL 
Talbot  Valley  Select  School ... 
German  ETangelical  Lutheran 

SohooL 

Howe  Literary  Institute 

Cbaddock  College 


Friends*  Blocmingdale  Acftd- 

Spiceland  Academy 

Ackworth  Institute 


Coe  Collegiate  Institute 

Frieods*  Select  School 

Lenox  Collegiate  Institute . . . 

Cedar  Valley  Seminary 

TVilton  Collegiate  Institute.. 
Alexander  College 


Hebrew  Educational  Institute 
East  Maine  Conference  Sem> 

ioory. 

Wcstbrook  Seminary 

Hallowell  Classical  and  Sden- 

tifio  Academy. 

Hampden  Aoaaemy 

Hanover  Academy 

Leicester  Academy 


Peirce  Academy 

Wesleyan  Academy 

Christ  Church  Parish  School. .. 
Wesloyan  Methodist  Seminary 

Grand  River  Colle^ce 

Marionville  Collegiate  Institute 

Stewartaville  Seminary 

Proctor  Academy 


Penacook  formal  Academy. . . 

Francestown  Academy 

Coe's  Northwood  Academy ... 

Kearsarge  School  of  Practice . . 


South  Jersey  Institute. . 

St  Stephen's  School 

Ives  Seminary 

Cajnga  Lake  Academy . 
Adelphi  Academy 


Candor  Free  Academy Candor.K.  Y 5 


Locatioo* 


Kama 


Dover,  Del 

•Jacksonville,  Fla 
MUton«Fla 


Atlanta,  G» 

Fairbum,  Ga 

Naoooohee,Ga... 

Pleasant  Hill,  Ga 
Addison,  Hi 


Various  persons  . 

Various  persons  . 
Various  persons  . 


Mrs.  Bishop  Clark 

W.  G.  Gamer  and  others. 
G.W.Williams 


J.  H.  McCoy . 


East  St  Louia,  HI 
Qnincy,ia 


Ten  trustees 

Charles  Cbaddock. 


Blocmingdale,  Ind. 

Spiceland, Ind  .... 
Ackworth,  Iowa . . 

Cedar  Bapids,  Iowa 

Coal  Creek,  Iowa . 
Hopkinton,  Iowa. 

Osage,  Iowa 

Wilton,  Iowa 

Burksville,Ky... 

New  Orleans,  La. 
Bucksport,Me... 


Deerlng.  Me ... 
HaUoweU,Me. 


Citisena. 


CT.M.  Sinclair. 
I  Mr.  Young — 


T.M.  Sinclair 

Various  persons 

Franklin  Butterfleld.. 
Several  persons 


Mrs.  Moore  and  others . 


Hampden,  Me 

Hanover,  Mass  .. 
Leicester,  Mass... 

Middlehoro*,Ma8S 

Wilbraharo,  Mass 

Bed  Wing.  Minn. 
Wa8iq{a,Minn... 
Edinbnrg,  Mo .... 
Marion  viJlo,  Mo... 
Stewartsvillo.  Mo 
Andovor,N.  H 


Fisherville,K.H. 

Francestown,  Tf.  H 
Northwood,  K.H.. 

Wihnot,y.H.. 


Citizens. 


Former  students  of  the 
academy. 


C  David  Smith . 
{Six  persons.. 


Various  persons.. 


Bridgeton,N.J.... 

Mlllbum,N.J... 
Antwerpl  N.Y... 

Aurora,  N.Y 

Brooklyn,  N.Y... 


Anonymous 

Hon.  David    Clark    and 

others. 
John  S.  Brown  and  Charles 

Amsden. 

Sarah  F.  WalhM» 

EbenS.Coo 

(  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L  B.  Yoong 
<     man,  Mr&  Calvin  Fiske, 
(    and  others. 
C  Miss  Anna^  M.  Mulford. 

>Varions  persons 

E.  S.  Kenwick,  esq 

Varions  persons 

Hon.  E.  B.  Morgan 

Several  persons 


Fairbum,  Ga 

Charleston,  &C. 


Astoria,  m.. 


Spiceland,  Ind . 


Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 
Vinton,  Iowa 


Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 


Kew  Orleans,  La... 


Hampden,  Me. , 


Springfield,  ] 


Hartford,  Coon 

FiaberviUe.N.H... 

Francestown,  N.  H . 
Bangor,  Me 


Bridgeton,N.J. 

iiiiibiini'ir.'j".! 

Aurora,  K.  Y.... 
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Benefactions. 

1 

Endowment  and  gen- 

li 

i 

n 

10 

a 
a 

1 
1 

Ol]Jeot  of  benefMtion  and  remarks. 

5 

6 

7 

8 

• 

11 

vst 

♦8.000 
1,000 

•8,000 

11,000 





To  liquidate  debt 

200  volumes  for  library  at  an  ayerago 
valne  of  83  per  Tolamei 

1.000 

1,000 
2,500 

♦300 

Sl&OO 

300 

8S0 

250 

333 

3.000 

3,000 
30,000 

4,000 

To  pay  debt. 

30,000 

•24.000  to  pay  debt;  •O.OOO  for  endow- 
ment 

4,000 

3.400 

3,300 
300 

1100 

300 

r'i'ioo 

\     1,000 

i;     2.500 

1  For  salaries. 

900 

200 

896 

896 
2,000 

300 
1,500 

2.000 

800 

500 

To  pay  debt  and  repair  bnilding. 

1,500 
1.000 

For    ondowmont,   on   condition    thai 
•2,000  be  raised. 

2,000 
105 

2,000 

105 

For  repairs. 

500 

500 

100 

100 

To  repair  building. 

Completion  of  f^fts  to  the  amount  of 

200 

soo 

600 
1, 150 

r'i,'6o6 

"'iso' 

•10,000,  to  be  kept  as  a  permanent  fund. 
For  library. 

350 

^  '""^ 

300 

300 

For  repairs. 

2,100 
400 

03 
250 

63 
250 

300 

300 

500 

500 
300 

\ 

S  n,oco 

{23.000 
1,200 

300 
\     1,500 

\  40.000 
1  300 

"i'ooo' 

500 

J  To  pay  debt. 

419 

500 

500 

Books  for  library  and  specimens  for 

cabinet. 
For  library. 

50 

50 
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Table  XKIV^-StaiitUoi  of  tdmsoHtrnti 


Orsanintioii  to  which  intrnsted. 


Benefactor. 


Vune. 


LooatioiL 


Kame. 


Beddepo 


iNSTITUnONB  FOR  BBCONDABT 

IM6THUCTI0N— Concluded. 
Clinton  tiibend  Inetitnte 


Greonville  Aoademj 

StVineent'a  Free  School . 

Bocheater  Bealachnle 


Sangerclea  Institnte 

HicksvUIe  High  School 

BaleijEh  Graded  PabUc  School. 

Wnahington  School 

Albany  Snterpriae  Academy. . 

Oennaotown  Institnte 

Friends*  Select  School 

Lake  Shore  Seminary 

Friends'  Select  School 

Missionary  Institnte 


Avery  Kormal  Institnte  . 


Cnrryton  Baptist  High  School. 
Lexington  High  School 


Cane  Creek  Academy 

West  Tennessee  Seminary. . . . 

Nashville  Kormal  and  Theo- 
logical Institnte. 

Madison  Academy 

River-Side  Institute 

Troy  Conference  Academy. ... 

St  Johnsbnry  Academy 

Green  Mountain  Perkins  Acad- 
emy. 

Carroll  College 

St  John's  School 

School  of  the  Good  Shepherd. . 

Brigham  Yonng  Academy .... 


St  Mark's  Grammar  School.... 
Salt  Lake  CoUe^iiate  Institute 

UBBABUB8. 

Bridgeport  Library 

Moline  Pnblio  Library 


The  Willard  Library  .. 
Boston  Public  Library . 


Thayer  Pablic  Library 

HaTerhill  Public  Library 

Williamsburg  Library  Associa. 
tion. 

Astor  Library 

Georgic  Library 

Cleveland  Libiitry  Association 


CUnton,K.T.... 

Greenville,  N.T. 

New  York.  N.Y., 

(Riverdale  P.  O.) 

Bochester.N.  Y... 

SaugertIe8,K.Y.. 
HavesviUe.N.Y.. 

IUlelgh,N.C 

Raleigh.  N.C 

Albany,  Ohio 

Gormantown,  Ohio 
Germantown,  Pa . . 
North  East,  Pa.... 
PhiladelphiA.Pa.. 
Selin's  Grove^  Pa . 

Charleston,  &C... 

Cnrryton,  &C.. 


Orrin  Perry  and  others  . 

Several  persons 

Thomas  C.  Cornell 


Marshall.  N.Y.. 
Yonkers,N.Y 


Rochester  Realsohule  So- 
ciety. 
Citisens 


Sangerdea,  N.  Y  . 


Churches  and  individuals 


Rev.  K.  Koeberlin . . . 
BUsabethR  Fisher. 


Friends'  Meeting  . 
Jacob  Stronp 


Greenville,  Ohio . 
Germantown,  Pa. 
North  £a8t»  Pa.... 


Lexington  Court- 
House,  a  C. 

CogHilL  Tenn 

Hollow  Rock,  Tenn 
Nashville,  Tenn... 

RuUedge, Tenn ... 

Lisbon,  Tex 

Pooltney.Vt 

St  Johnsbnry,  Vt. 
Sonth  Woodstock, 

Vt 
Wankesha,Wis... 
Logan  City.  Utah . 

Ogaen,ntan 

Prove,  Utah 


Salt  Lake    City, 

Utah. 
Salt    Lake  City. 

Utah. 


American  Missionary  As- 
sociation. 

Foorth  Division.  Edgefield 
Baptist  Association. 

A.  &  Barnes  &  Co 


G.P.Wetmore 

Citizens 

Dr.  Nathan  Bishop. 


New  York,  N.Y... 


New  York, N.Y. 
Newport  R.  I.... 
New  York,  N.y! 


Various  persons 

Thaddeus  Fairbanks.  . 
Nathan  T.  Churchill.. 


LiabooifTez. 


St  Johnsburv.Vt. 
Woodstock,  Vt.... 


Joseph  Richardson. 
Various  persons...., 


New  York. 


Various  persons  and  Snn< 

dav  schools. 
Sunday  schools  in  the  East 


Utah    Gonnty 
ProvoCity. 


Bridgeport^  Conn. 
Moline^  in 


Evansvillclnd .. 
Boston,  Mass 


Braintree.  Mass . . 
Haverhill.  Mass. . 
Williamsburg, 
Mass. 


Various  persons 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  W.  Whee- 

look  and  others. 
Mr.  Willard  Carpenter. . . 


Moline.  in 

Bvansvflle,  lod . 
Boiitoo,Ma8s.... 


E.  A.  Hollingsworth. . 
Hon.  E.  J.  M.  Hale  ... 
Mrs-SamlWiUistcn. 


New  York,  N.Y. 

Starkey.N.Y.... 
Cleveland.  Ohio.. 


Kasthampton,  Ms 

New  York, N.Y. 

New  York,  N.Y. 

^ -     Starkey.N.Y..... 

Leonard  Case 1  Cleveland, Ofak»... 


C  W.  B.  Astor,  (deceased) 
{j.J.Astor 

Mr.  L.  A.  Cheney. 
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»40,000 
431 

1431 

•40,000 

3,000 

786 

4,250 
80 

4,950 

300 

300 
(24 

940 

0) 

3U0 

800 

SOO 

«,000 
494 

3,000 
366 

13,000 

366 
300 

300 

80 

• 

•80 

3.500 

ss^ooo 

95^000 

95 

1,300 

1,300 

4,000 

4.000 
3,000 
1,000 

4.000 

♦1,000 

1.000 

1,900 
750 

750 

900 

900 

300 

300 

7,000 
400 

7.000 
400 

1,900 

3,500 

400,000 
500 

1,900 

3,500 

400,000 
500 

500 

4.500 

100 

950,000 
10,000 

500 

4.500 

100 

'960.000 

c 

{::::;::: 

300.000 

366,066 

For  new  iraUding  on  oondition  that 
|eO,0O0ber&isecU 


To  pay  debte. 


▲  library  of  900  Tolamofl. 


For  the  second  professorship  in  theo- 
lofcical  department. 


Yalne  of  school  books  d 
500  volumes  for  library. 
Given  in  1875  and  1878. 

For  ftuni  tore. 


For  soholarships. 
For  an  Esiey  organ. 


To  pay  indebtedness    and  parohaflo 

bookR. 
To  establish  library. 

To  establish  the  library. 
To  extend  the  department  of  pore 
n  a  t  hftmatifts  ■ 


A  house  and  a  lot  of  11 
Library  boilding. 
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Table  XXJV.—SiaiUiics  of 


OrganisaUoD  to  which  intmsted. 


Bene&ctor. 


Kame. 


Locatioii. 


Name. 


xusBUia  or  hatubal  hibtobt. 

MnMum  of  "WesleTan  Univor- 
•Ity. 

Kotre  Dame  Mnseiim 

Earlham  Collet  Hnseam 

Tabor  College  Museom 

CnttiDg's  Moaeam 

□nmrunoKB  fob  thb  dbav 

ASD  DUICB. 

Hanrland  Institution  for  the 
Edaoatioii  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb. 

Pennsylvania  Institntion  for 
the  Deaf  and  Dombw 


Hiddletown,  Conn. 

Notre  Dame,  Ind. . 
Richmond,  Ind.... 

Tabor,  Iowa 

Lunenbarg^  Yt ... 


FrederioktMd... 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Beivfamin     BeigH     (^e- 
ooaaed.) 


xEagcistovB,  ]u~~ 
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•0  i 

s 


N 


BenefMtions. 


a 


It 


I 
ll 


1 


Ol]|j6ot  of  boDeflM)tU>]i  and  remarkiL 


10 


11 


19 


1450 

100 
450 
135 
600 


11,000 
9S^751 


1450 

100 
450 
125 
600 


♦11,000 


EtUmated  ralae  of  l^gac^;  estate  not 
yet  aettled. 

Indadlng  Interest  on  invested  ftmd,  Aa 
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Table  XXVI. — Improvements  in  school  furniture,  apparatus^  ventilation,  ^c,  patented  in 
the  United  States  for  the  year  ended  June  30, 1876. 


Nome  of  patentee. 


Browne,  N.K 

Hall.J.8 

Dyer.LT 

£varta,H.H 

Bradford,  W.  A 

Poterbftncb,   Q,  W.,  and 
Teal,A.K 

Cnimrine,S 

Tharp.T.O 

Grant.  G.H ,... 

Spencer,  W.F 

Itole,  J.  A 

WUbnr.G.A 

Lookwood,R 

Har8haU,H.B 

ChUda,J.W 

KiohoU,J.H 

Chinnook.G.H 

ConkUn,B.  j 

Haghe8,F.M 

Petfd,J 

RichardaoD,  H.  J 

Taylor,  De  Witt  0 

Wfialey.B.B 

Scatcherd,J.N 

Arst,F 

Jnoh,  J 

Kingham,  W 

Kahnd,P 

Posnanaki,J 

Bownfeld,L 

8omer8,D.M 

8ta»cg.I. 
Stags,  D.  I . 


Kilboam,B. 


Besidence. 


Hints,  J.C 

Sctineider,  O.  P , 

KUne.  W.  H.,  Upham,  J., 
and  Tattle,  &  D. 

Hanserty.J 

llelnom.S.  L 

Bazby,A.O 

Hempleman,  A.  W 

Irrgang.B 

8iJlbaob,0 

Borrington,  H.  H 

I*arling,S 

Darling,  S 

Darling,  S 

Batt.D.L.R 

8ohlnner,H 

Darant,£.0 

Dennis,  J.,  Jr 

SUth,P 

Bedmayne,T 


Woodstock,  Ala 

San  Francisco,  Cal.. 

Chicago,  111 

Chicago,  HI 

Goshen,  Ind 

Greenfleld,  Ind 

Indianapolis,  Ind .. . 

Marion,  Ind 

Richmond,  Ind 

Richmond,  Ind 

Bangor,  Me 

Skowhegan,  Me 

Boston,  Mass 

ELingston,  Mass 

Kansas  City, Mo.... 
PhiUipsbnrg.N.J... 

Brooklyn,  N.Y 

Brooklyn,  N.Y 

Brooklyn,  N.Y 

Brooklyn,  N.Y 

Brooklyn,  B.D^  N.Y 

Brooklyn,  N.Y 

Brooklyn,  N.Y 

BufflUo,  N.Y 

New  York,  N.Y... . 
New  York,  N.Y... . 
New  York.  N.  Y... . 
New  York,  N.Y-... 
New  York,  N.Y... . 

New  York,  N.Y... 
New  York,  N.Y... . 
New  York,  N.Y... 
Now  York,  N.Y... 
RicbOeld  Springs, 
N.Y. 

Canton,  Ohio 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Baton,  Ohio 

Corry.  Pa 

Hanover,  Pa 

Philadelphia,  Pa... 
Phihide1phia,Pa... 
Philadelphia,  Pa... 

Pittsburg,  Pa 

Providence,  R.  I . . . 
Providence,  R.  I . . . 
Providence,  R.1... 
Providence.  R.I ... 
Pilot  Point,  Tex... 
Wheeling,  W.Va.. 

Racine,  Wis 

Washington,  D.C.. 
Washington,  D.C.. 
Sheffielf^  England  . 


Number 
of  pa  tent 


169.930 
170, 0P3 
171,  i:o 
173,007 
170, 810 
17:).  340 

173,273 
174,033 
176. 6^ 
176, 701 
171,273 
173,197 
107,455 
169.649 
174, 480 
173,988 
168,229 
06.797 
176,5.32 
177, 549 
166.938 
171, 681 
167, 813 
173,502 
17d,  043 
172,268 
170, 174 
174,424 
174.852 

168,673 
168,850 
167,033 
177,583 
172.870 

169,543 
177,663 
172,451 

176,847 
169,836 
174,777 
177,835 
166,383 
178,961 
178,594 
169, 153 
176, 776 
06,574 
170,708 
169,735 
172,401 
171,507 
169. 597 
169,478 


Title  of  patent. 


Geographical  globe  for  schools. 

Combined  pencil  sharpener  and  eraser. 

Pencil  sharpener. 

Friction  Joint  for  school  desks. 

School  seat. 

School  desk  and  seat 

School  desk. 

School  desk  and  seat 

School  fnmiture. 

School  furniture. 

School  desk. 

Inkstand. 

India-rubber  eraser. 

Blackboard  attachment 

School  desk. 

Relief  map. 

Toy  bnildlng  blocks. 

Blackboard  and  other  mbben. 

Puzzle  block. 

School  seat 

Ruler. 

Alphabet  board  and  blocks. 

Alphabet  exhibitor. 

Drawing  board. 

Slate  frame  attachment. 

Musical  spelling  tablet. 

VentilaUng  churches,  houses.  &o. 

PUinisphere. 

Combined  pencil  sharpener,  eraser,  and 

holder. 
Inkstand  base. 
Erasive  tablet  holder. 
Folding  school  desk. 
Sohooldesk. 
Calculators  for  manuiacturers  of  picture 

frames. 
Drawins  board  attachment 
Pencil  snarpener. 
School  desk  and  seat 

Blackboard  rubber. 

School  seat 

Pencil  sharpener. 

School  desk. 

Letter  block  apparatus. 

Mechanical  ledger. 

BUokboard  rubber. 

Inkstand. 

Inkstand. 

Inkstand. 

Adding  machine. 

Inkstand. 

School  furniture. 

Dissected  pictnre  and  letter  block. 

Draftsman's  ink'Saucer. 

School  desk. 


o  Reissue. 
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[l^on.— Edaoatl<m,  teAohlng,  instraotion,  school^  and  other  words  of  like  ohAraoter  will  not  be  fonnd 
among  the  topics ;  e,g.:  instead  of  "schools  of  science,"  look  tor  ^'science,  schools  of."  In  indexing 
the  abstracts  of  State  school  leports  (pp.  &-465)  the  schedule  on  p.  3  has  been  followed  for  the  arrange- 
ment as  nearly  as  possible.] 


Absenteeism  and  tmaney  t 
Increase  of,  in  California,  86;  troantlawinMas* 
eachnsetts.l8L  (See  also  truant  school  at  Ham- 
burg.) 

Academies: 
In  Connecticut,  48 ;  In  Maine,  160 ;  in  Maryland, 
165, 173;  grants  to,  166 ;  In  Massachusetts,  188; 
in  New  Hampshire,  857;  in  New  York,  883; 
in  Utah,  461. 

Statistics  of,  table  YI,  584-671 :  summary,  Izx- 
Ixxix. 

Academy,  Military:  (See  Military  Academy.) 

Academy,  Naval :  (See  Naval  Academy.) 

Accents,  Greek,  482,  483. 

Adams,  Hon.  John  S. :  (obituary  notice.)  387. 

Adrian  CoUeffe,  806. 

A^  of  the  scholastic  population : 
In  Alabama,  5, 6, 7 ;  in  Arkansas,  14, 16 ;  In  Cal- 
ifornia, 33,  84,  85;  in  Colorado,  36,  37;  in  Con- 
neoticut,  48,  43 1  in  Delaware,  55 ;  in  Florida, 
61,  63;  in  Georgia,  67;  in  Illinois,  77,  78 ;  in  In- 
diana, 94 ;  in  Iowa,  110,  111 ;  in  Kansas,  188, 
123;  in  Kentucky,  133, 133, 134 ;  in  Louisiana, 
145, 146. 148;  in  Maine,  153, 154;  In  Maryland, 
164.  168, 169, 170 ;  in  Massachusetts,  178, 181 ; 
in  Michigan,  199 :  in  Minnesota,  811 ;  in  Mis- 
souri, 238;  in  Nebraska,  840 ;  in  Nevada,  848 ; 
in  New  Jersey,  861;  in  New  York,  878;  in 
North  Carolina.  896 ;  in  Ohio,  304 ;  in  Oreson, 
388;  in  Rhode  Islsnd.  351 ;  in  South  Carolina, 
361 ;  in  Tennessee.  369 ;  in  Yermont,  390 ;  in 
Yirginia.  398 ;  in  West  Yirginia,  411 ;  in  Wis- 
consin, 418 :  in  Arizona,  431,  in  Dakota,  434 ; 
in  District  of  Columbia,  437 ;  in  Idaho,  446 ;  in 
Indian  Territory,  449 ;  in  Montano,  453;  in 
Utah,  458;    in  Washington  Territory,  468; 


Agriculture,  colleges  of : 
In  Alabaina,  11 ;  in  Arkansas.  80 ;  in  California, 
33;  inColorado^JO ;  in  Florida,  65, 66 ;  in  Geor- 
gia. 78, 73 ;  in  IlibMis,  84 ;  in  Iowa,  117, 118 ;  in 
Kansas,  120, 130;  in  Kentucky.  140;  in  Loui- 
siana, 151 ;  in  Maine,  161 ;  in  Maiyl«nd,  174 ;  in 
Massachusetts,  191 ;  in  Michigan.  807 ;  In 
Minnesota,  818;  in  Mississippi.  835;  in  Mis- 
souri, 837;  in  Nebraska,  245,  846;  in  New 
Hampshire,  858,  8S0;  in  New  York.  886;  in 
North  Carolina.  308 ;  in  Ohio,  317 ;  in  Oregon. 
3S7 ;  in  Pennsylvania,  343 ;  in  South  Carolina, 
367;  in  Tennessee,  379 ;  in  Texas.  388 :  in  Yer- 
mont. 396 :  in  Yirginia,  405 ;  in  West  Virginia, 
415 ;  in  Wisconsin.  49^487. 
Statistics  of,  Table  X  789-737 1  summary, 
zcvii-o. 

Akron,  Ohio :  School  system  of,  300. 

Alabama,  State  of : 
Summary  of  statistics— school  population  and 
attendance,  teachers  and  their  pay,  school  dis- 
tricts and  schools,  income  ana  expenditure, 
school  fund,  5. 
Historical  sketch  of  the  State  school  system,  5- 
9 ;  authorities ;  constitution  of  1819,  act  to  es- 
tablish a  system  of  free  public  schools,  county 
supervision,  constitntion  of  1865, 6 ;  constitu- 
tion of  1868,  6,  7 1  f cbool  fund  provided  for. 
powers  of  school   board,  administration   of 


Alabama.  State  of— Continued. 

school  system.  State  teachers*  association  ot>> 
ganized,  7;  paralysis  of  school  system,  im- 
proved condition,  provisions  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  1875,  8;  superintendents,  names  and 
terms  of  office,  8,  9. 
Elementary  instruction— school  fund,  schools 

and  teachers,  9.    (See  Table  I.  500-507.) 
Training  of  teachers— State  normal  school,  Flor- 
ence, other  normal  schools,  9.    (See  Table  III, 
550,565.) 
Secondary  instruction— public  high  schools,  9; 
private  secondary  schools,  9, 10 ;  preparatory 
schools  and  departments,  10.    (See  Table  Yl, 
584-671.) 
Superior  instmotion— University  of  Alabama, 
other  colleges,  colleges  for  women,  10 ;  statis- 
tics of  universities  and  colleges,  11.  (See  Table 
IX,  698-738.) 
Scientific  and  professional  instruction— State 
agricultural  and  mechanical  collefio,  law  de- 
partments, medical  colleges,  theological  in- 
struction, 11. 

Statistics  of  schools  for,  18.    (See  Tables  X- 
Xni,  789-750.) 
Special  instruction— institution  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb  and  the  blind,  18.    (See  tobies  XIX, 
XX  806-811.) 
School  officials,  list  of,  13. 

Albany,  New  York :  School  system  of,  877,  878. 

Albion  College,  806. 

Alcorn  University,  885. 

Alexandria,  Yirginia :  School  system  ot  408,  40a 

Algeria :  Educational  stotistics  of,  clxxxiL 

Algona  College,  116. 

Allegheny,  Pennsylvania :  School  system  of,  33G. 

Allen,  Professor  (George,  LL.  D. :  (obituary  no- 
tice,) 348. 

Allentown,  Pennsylvania:  Schools  of,  noticed, 
338. 

Alsace-Lorraine  t  Educational  statistics  of, 
clxxxix. 

Altoona,  Pennsylvania:  Schools  ot  noticed,  338. 

American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science.  478. 

American  Philological  Association,  468. 

American  Social  Science  Association,  469, 470. 

Amherst  OUege,  188. 

Anglo-Saxon,  the  study  of,  475,  479;  until  re- 
centiy  generally  ignored  in  American  col- 
lege courses,  chanMter  of  the  langnace  uid 
availability  as  a  means  of  mental  discipline, 
475 :  imponance  of,  in  its  relation  to  modem 
English  illustrated.  475.  476;  methods  of  study- 
ing languages,  desirability  of  the  philoloffieal 
method  in  studying  Anslo-Saxon,  476 ;  time 
for  Anglo-Saxon  in  the  coUeKO  course.  476, 477 ; 
great  need  of.  in  normal  schools,  477  ;  histor- 
ical sketch  of  instruction  In  Anglo-Saxon  in 
America,  with  notices  of  text-books,  477-479 ; 
statistics,  479}  opening  for  Anglo-Saxon  schol- 
ars, 479. 

Ann  Arbor,  Michigan :  School  system  ot  803. 

Ansgari  College,  85. 

Argentine  Bepubllc:  Educational  statistics  of, 
cxciii,  oxciv. 

Arkansas,  State  of : 
Summary  of  stati8tio»-school  population  and 
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ArkMtaa*.  State  of—Continned. 

attcBaauce^  teacbera  and  their  pay,  school 
districts  and  sihoula,  incoiue  and  expendi- 
ture, scbool  fuud,  14. 

Historical  sketch  of  the  State  scbool  system,  IS- 
IS; autboritios,  coDstitution of  1836,  territori- 
al provision  for  schools,  dalles  of  school  trust- 
ees, of  county  scbool  commissioners.  State 
board  of  education,  15 ;  chanf^es  in  school  law. 
15,  16 ;  constitution  of  1868,  act  to  establish  an 
industrial  universitv,  organization  of  city 
schools  under  act  of  1669,  institute  for  the 
blind  organized,  16;  school  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb  opened,  16, 17 ;  changes  la  school  law  in 
1873;  scbool  administration,  causes  of  de- 
creased attendance  in  schools,  17;  financial 
difficulties,  school  law  of  1875.  1& 

Elementary  instruction— HX)ndition  of  pablic 
school  system  in  1875,  present  condition^  18. 
(See  Table  I,  500-507.) 

City  scbool  system— of  LitUe  Bock,  19.  (See 
Table  U,  508-549.) 

Training  of  teachers— normal  department  of  In- 
dustrial University  Branch  Normal  College, 
district  normal  insUtutes,  19.  (See  Table  III, 
550-565.) 

Secondary  instruction— pablic  hij^b  schools,  pri- 
vate secondary  schools,  prep^atory  schools 
and  departments,  ao.    (See  Table VI,  584-G71.) 

Superior  instruction— Arkansas  Industrial  Uni- 
versity, other  colleges,  90 ;  statistics  of  a  uni- 
versity and  colleges,  SL  (See  Table  IX,  698- 
7i«.) 

Special  instruction- Institute  for  the  Blind, 
Deaf -Mute  InsUtute,  SL  (See  Tables  XIX- 
XX,  806-811.) 

School  olUcials,  Ust  of,  SO. 
Aikansas  College.  20. 
Arkansas  Industrial  University,  16,  90. 
Arizona,  Territory  of  : 

Summary  of  statistics— school  popnlatlon  and 
attendance,  teachers  and  their  pay,  schools, 
income  and  expenditure,  431. 

Historical  sketch  of  the  territorial  school  sys- 
tem, 431,  432 ;  early  difficulties,  431 ;  final  pas- 
sago  of  a  school  law  in  1871 ;  subsequent  pro- 
gress and  present  condition  of  the  schools, 
433. 

Scbool  officials,  list  of,  433. 
Art  Education,  Special  Report  on.  oxxxls.  oxl ; 

museams  changing  cbaraoter  of,  oxli. 
Associations,    EducationaL     (See    Onventions 

educational ) 
Association  of  the  Representatives  of  American 

Medical  Colleges,  m,  471. 
Atlanta.  Georgia :  School  system  of,  70. 
Atlanta  University,  7*i. 
Attendance  in  schools : 

In  Alabama,  5 ;  in  Arkansas,  14 ;  in  California, 
S3;  in  Colorado,  36 :  in  Connecticut,  43,  45 ;  in 
Delaware,  55 ;  in  Florida,  61 ;  in  Georgia,  67 ; 
in  Illinois,  77 :  in  Indiana,  94 ;  in  Iowa.  110;  in 
Kansas,  VJ2 ;  in  Kentocky,  139,  135 ;  in  Loui- 
siana. 145 ;  in  Maine,  153 ;  in  Maryland,  164 ;  in 
Massachusetts,  178,  183 ;  in  Michigan,  199 ;  in 
Minnesota,  311:  in  Mississippi,  2ii',  in  Mis- 
Boari,  2-28  ;  in  ^ebraska,  940 ;  in  Nevada,  948 ; 
in  New  Hampshire,  353 ;  in  New  Jersey,  361 ; 
in  New  York,  973 ;  in  North  Carolina.  296 ;  in 
Ohio,  304;  in  Oregon,  333;  in  Pennsylvania, 
330;  in  Rhode  Island,  351 ;  in  Sooth  Carolina, 
961 :  in  Tennessee,  360 ;  iu  Vermont,  390,  393 ; 
in  Virginia,  398 ;  in  West  Virginia,  41 1 ;  in  Wis- 
con8in,418;  in  Arizona.  431;  in  Dakota.  434; 
in  District  of  Columbia,  437 ;  in  Idaho,  446 ;  in 
ludian  Tenitory,  449:  in  Montana,  453;  in 
New  Mexico,  4.17;  in  Utah,  458;  in  Washing- 
ton Territory,  4ti3. 
Anbnrn,  Now  York  :  'School  system  of,  978. 
Aagasta,  Maine:  School  system  of,  158. 
Austria-Hungary:     Educational     statistics    of, 

clxzxii,  clxxxiiL 

B. 

Baden :  Educational  statistics  of,  clxrxvilL 
Baltimore,  Murj-land  :  Scbool  system  of,  171. 
Bangor.  Maiuo :  Scbool  system  of,  158. 
Bates  Colk'ire,  ICO.  IGl. 
Bavaria :  Educational  statistics  of,  clxxxviii. 


Bedford  College,  103. 

Belgium:    Educational    statistics    of,     clxTTiil, 
clxxxiv. 

Belleville,  Dlinois:  School  system  of,  £3. 

Bellevne  Hospital  School :  clvii-clx. 

Bethel  College.  138. 

Binfurd,  Saperintendent,  J.  H.:  (Obitoary  nottoe^ 
408. 

BitUe.  President:  (Obituaiy  notioe,)  409. 

Blackbom  University.  85.  • 

Blind,  instruction  of  tne : 
In  Alabama,  12 ;  in  Arkansas  16,  91 ;  in  Califior- 
nia,  33;  in  Illinois,   90;  in  Indiana,  106 .-  in 
Iowa,  lift ;  in  Kansas.  130;  in  Kentncky,  141 ; 
in  Louisiana,  153;  in  Maryland,  176 ;  in  Maas- 
achusetta,  195 :  in  Michigan,  909 ;  in  Minnesoto, 
918.  919 ;  in  Mississippi,  936 ;  in  Missoori,  r£39 ; 
in  Nevada,  951 ;  in  New  York,  990 ;  in  Korth 
Carolina,  303 ;  in  Ohio,  320 ;  in  Oregon,  32c^ ; 
in  Pennsylvania, «34,  347,  348;  in  Soath  Caro- 
lina, 368 ;  in  Tennessee,  380 :  in  Texas,  389  ;  in 
Vermont,  397 ;  in  Virginia,  407 ;  in  West  Vir- 
ginia,  416  ;  in  Wisconsin,  437. 
Statistics  of.  Table  XX,  810,  811 ;  summary, 
cxliv,  cxlv. 

Board  of  education : 
Organized  and  powers  of,  in  Alabama,  7;  abol- 
ished, 8 ;  organized  in  Arkansas,  15, 16 ;  abol- 
ished, Id ;  established  in  California,  94 ;  in 
Colorado,  37 ;  iu  Delaware,  56, 57 ;  in  Florida, 
63;  in  G^rgia,  68,  in  Indiana,  95;  members 
of,  97;  provided  for,  in  Iowa,  112;  aboliHbed, 
113;  created  in  Kansas,  196;  in  Kentnekv, 
134;  in  Louisiana,  148;  in  Maine,  155;  dntiee 
of,  155, 156 ;  abolished.  156 ;  organizatioD  and 
powers  of,  in  MM^land,  168, 169 ;  discontinued, 
169;  reappointed,  170;  created  in  Massacbn- 
sette,  leO;  powers  of,  189;  provided  in  Miss- 
issippi, 933 ;  in  Missouri,  999, 930 ;  in  Nevada, 
949 ;  in  New  Hampshire,  355 ;  in  New  Jersev, 
964 ;  in  North  Carolina,  999;  in  Oregon,  3:24 ; 
in  Texas,  385;  discontinned.  386;  created  in 
Vermont,  391 ;  created  in  Vinnnia,  401 ;  in 
District  of  Columbia,  438;  in  Maho,  446.  447. 

Boston,  Massachnsetta:  School  system  of,  183,  184. 

Boston  Public  Library,  oxrxv-cxxxviii. 

Boston  Training  School  for  Norses,  elx. 

Boston  University,  188, 189. 

Bowdoin  College,  160. 

Bowdou  (Allege,  79. 

Brazil :  Educational  statistics  ot  cxciv. 

Breckenridge,  Dr.  William  L.:  (Obitoary  notioe) 
149. 

Bridgetown  Library,  oxxzii. 

BitMklyn  (Collegiate  and  Polytechnic  Institote,  983. 

Brown  University,  35a 

Back,  Bev.  J.  Lloyd:  (Obitoary  notioe)  498. 

Buildings  for  schools : 
Tax  for,  in  California.  95 ;  condition  of,  96:  in- 
creased number  of,  in  O>lorado,  38 ;  smsll  and 
ill-fumished  in  Delaware,  37;  fonds  for.  in 
Hliuois,  80 ;  trostees  empowered  to  provide, 
in  Indiana.  95 ;  law  authorizing  the  Tssue  of 
bonds  for,  in  Kansas,  194 ,  tmsteee  to  provide, 
in  Kentucky,  133;  taxes  for,  in  Louisiana, 
147,148;  tax  for,  in  Maryland,  168;  district 
taxation  for,  in  Massachnsetta.  179, 180;  nmn- 
ber  of  in  Michigan,  303 ;  in  Minnesota,  num- 
ber and  condition  of,  313,914 ;  in  Misfdssipi^ 
grovision  for,  933 ;  InMissoori,  funds  for.  2^9; 
1  Nebraska.  943 ;  in  New  Jersey,  provisiun 
for,  963;  in  Ohio,  304, 300 ;  in  Oregon,  number 
of ,  333 ;  in  South  Carolina,  number  of ,  381, 364 ; 
act  to  provide,  369 ;  in  Tennessee,  number  of 
369 ;  in  Texas,  provision  for,  384 ;  in  Vii^^nia, 
number  of,  398 ;  in  West  Vlrghda,  411 ;  in  Wia- 
oonsin,  number  of,  418 ;  in  Arisona,  431 ;  in 
Dakota,  improvement  in,  435;  In  District  of 
Columbia,  number  of,  437 ;  need  of  more,  440, 
441 ;  in  Indian  Territory,  449 ;  in  Montana.  459; 
in  New  Mexico.  457;  in  Utah,  456;  in  Waali- 
ington  Territory,  469. 

Borlington,  Vermont:  School  system  o£,  3M. 

Bosin€»s  colleges : 
In  California.  90,  30;  in  Georgia,  71 ;  in  HllnQia, 
84 ;  in  Indiana,  109 :  in  Iowa,  115,  iu  Kansas, 
138;  in  Kentucky,  138;  in  Louisiana,  ISO;  in 
Maine,  160;  in  Maryland,  1T3;  in  Massachu- 
setts, 188;  in  Michigan,  905;  in  Minnesota, 
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Bnainevs  colleges— Continaed. 

31G;  in  Mississippi,  S-24;  in  Mluioari,  235;  in 
Nebraska,  245 ;  in  2fc\r  Uampsbire,  257 ;  in 
Now  Jersey,  968 ;  in  New  York,  fi83 ;  in  North 
Carolina,  300 :  in  Ohio,  314 ;  in  Pennsylvania, 
341;  in  Rhode  Island.  358;  in  Tennessee, 
376 ;  in  Virginia,  404:  in  West  Virginia,  415 ; 
in  Wisconsin,  4SS ;  in  District  of  Columbia,443 ; 
in  Europe,  Ixvli,  Ixviii. 

Statistics  of,  Table  IV,  560-571;    snmmary, 
Buisson,  F^  visit  of,  ocx. 

C. 

Calif  qrnia,  State  of : 
Summary  of  statistics— flchool  population  and 
attendance,  teachers  and   their  pay,  school 
districts  and  schools,  income  and  expend!- 
tnre,  23. 
Historical  sketch  of  the  State  school  system, 
84-26;  authorities;  provision  for  a  school  sys- 
tem in  lf'49,  school  law  of  1851,  revised  in 
1852,  schools  to  bo  non-sectarian,  decrease  of 
school  income,  24 ;  provision  for  district  tax, 
State  normal  school  established,  bills  to  pro- 
vide for  State  and  county  school  taxes,  re- 
viseil  school  law  of  1870,  State  University  es- 
tablished, compulsory  school  law  passed,  25 ; 
superintendents,  names  and  terms  of  office, 
•25,26. 
Elemental^  instmotion— the  schools,  popular 
interest  in  them,  mode  of  apportioimig  school 
funds,  20 ;  Kindergarten,  96,  37.   (See  Table  I, 
50(W07.) 
City  school  systems— of  San  Francisco,  27 ;  of 
San  Jos6,  28 ;  of  Stockton,  28.    (See  Table  II, 
508-5:9.) 
Training  of  teachers— State  Normal  School,  29 ; 
other  normal  training,  38,  fSf ;  school  Journals, 
S9.    (See  Table  lU,  550-565.) 
Secondary  instruction— public    high    schools, 
private  secondary  schools,  preparatory  schools 
and  departments,  29;  business  colleges,  29, 
30.    (See  Table  VI.  584-671) 
Superior  instruction— University  of  Califbmia, 
30;  other  colleges,  30, 31 :  colleges  for  women, 
31 ;  statistics  of  universities  and  colleges,  33. 
(See  Table  IX.  698-738.) 
Scientific  and  professional  instruction— sden- 
tiflc  colleges  of  the  University  of  California, 
other  scientific  departmoits,  theolo^cal  in- 
struction, medical  colleges,  33;  statistics  of 
schools  for,  38.    (SeeTsOiles  X-XI,  729-747; 
Table  Xm,  752-749.) 
Special  instruction— Institution  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb  and  the  blind,  schools  for  the  Chinese, 
33.    (See  Tables  XIX-XX,  806-81L) 
Educational  conventions,  34. 
School  oflicials,  list  of,  34,  35. 
Cambridge,   Massachusetts:  School  system  of, 

184, 185. 
Camden,  New  Jersey:  School  system  ot  265. 
Canada :  Educational  statistics  in,  pxoiv-oxcix. 
Cane  UiU  CoUege,  20. 
Carbondale,  Pennsylvania:  Schools  ot  noticed. 

338. 
Carloton  College,  317. 
Carthage  Ck>llege.  85. 

Centennial  £ xbibitioa— Kindergarten  at,  Ixix,  ef- 
fect of,  on  art  education,  cxl,  cxli ;  efforts  of  this 
oflUce,  cci ;  space  secured  for  education,  cci-cciii ; 
foreign  visitors.  International  Educational  Con- 
ference, cciii ;  e£tectof  exhibition  on  educational 
thought,  ociii.  cciv;  exhibit  of  Bureau,  ccv, 
ccvL 
Centennial  Normal  Institute,  ocvi,  ccvlL 
Centennial  reports,  cdv. 
Central  American  States:  Educational  statistics 

of,  cxcix. 
Chariton,  Iowa:  School  system  of,  114. 
Charleston,  South  Carolina :  School  system  of,  365. 
Chattanooga,  Tennessee:  School  system  of,  374. 
C  herokees.    (See  Indian  Territory.) 
Chester,  Pennsylvania:  Schools o3,  noticed, 338. 
Chicago,  Illinoto:  School  system  of,  81,  83. 
Chiokasaws.    (See  Indian  Territoiy.) 
Children,  prevention  of  cruelty  to,  dixxviii,  dzxix; 

laws  relating  to,  olxxix. 
Chili:  Educational  statistics  of,  co. 
Chillloothe,  Ohio:  School  system  of,  300. 


CHiinese,  schools  for,  in  California,  33. 

Choctaws..  (See  Indian  Territory.) 

Christian  College,  326. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio :  School  system  of,  309,  310. 

City  school  systems : 
Of  Arkansas,  19 ;  of  California,  27,  28 ;  of  Colo- 
rado, 38  ;  of  Connecticut,  45-47 ;  of  Delawai-e, 
58;  of  Georgia,  70;  of  Illinois,  81-83 ;  of  In- 
diana, 99-101 ;  of  Iowa,  114 ;  of  Kentucky,  136. 
137  :  of  Maine,  158, 159 ;  of  Maryland,  171 ;  of 
Massachusetts,  183-187;  of  Michigan,  203, 
204 ;  of  Minnesota,  215 ;  of  Mississippi,  224 : 
of  MissouH,  23J-234:  of  Nebraska,  244;  of 
Now  Hampshire,  236,  257;  of  New  Jersey, 
2C5-267 ;  of^Now  York,  277-281 ;  of  Ohio,  309- 
313:  of  Oregon,  325 ;  of  Pennsylvania,  336-339 ; 
of  Khode  Ishmd,  356,  357  ;  of  South  Carolina, 
365 ;  of  Tennessee,  374,  375 ;  of  Vermont,  394 ; 
of  Virginia,  402.  403 ;  of  West  Virginia,  414  ; 
of  Wisconsin,  423 ;  of  Dakota,  436 ;  of  District 
of  Columbia,  439-442 ;  growth  of  efficiency  in, 
Iv ;  best  methods  of  administration,  Ivi,  Ivii. 
Statistics  of,  Table  II,  508-549 ;  summary,  xliv- 
Iv. 

Claflfn  University,  367. 

Clarke,  Kev.  Orlando :  (Obituary  notice,)  120i 

Clevehind,  Ohio:  School  system  of,  310,  311. 

Clifford,  John  H.:  (Obituary  notice,)  196. 197- 

Cohoea,  New  York :  School  system  of,  978. 

Colby  University,  161. 

College  of  New  Jersey,  968,  269. 

College  of  Saint  Augustine,  30. 

College  of  the  Holy  Cross,  189. 

Colleges  and  universities.  (See  Superior  instruc* 
tion.) 

Colleges  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts. 
(See  Scientific  and  professional  instruction; 
see  also  Agrionltuie,  College  of.) 

Colorado,  State  of : 
Summary  of  statistics— school  population  and 
attt^ndanco,  tecMhers  and  their  pay,  school 
districts  and  schools,  income  and  expendi- 
ture, 36. 
Historical  sketch  of  the  State  school  system, 
36,  37 ;    authorities :    territorial   school   law 
passed  in  1861,  school  fund  created,  provisions 
of  State  constitution ;  State  institutions,  37  j 
superintendents,  names  and  terms  of  office,  37. 
Elementary  instruction— increase  in  the  value 
of  school  property,  and  of  teachers.  Kinder- 
garten, 33.    (See  Table  I,  500-507.) 
City  school  system— of  Denver,  38.    (See  Table 

11,508-549.) 
Secondary  instruction— public  high  Bchools,38, 
39;  other  secondary  schools,  39.    (See  Table 
VI,  584-671.) 
Superior  instruction— University  of  Colorado, 

other  colleges,  30.    (See  Table  IX,  698-723.) 
Scientific  and   professional  instruction— State 
Agricultural  (JoUege,  School  of  Mines,  40 ;  sU- 
tistics  of  schools  for,  40.    (Seo  Table  X,  729- 
737.) 
Special  instruction- Deaf-mute  Institute,  40,  41. 

(See  Table  XIX.  806-809.) 
School  officials,  list  of,  41. 

Colored  children,  schools  for : 
In  Alabama,  proiision  for,  7,  8;  no  provision 
for,  in  Delaware,  56  ;  recent  tax  for,  56 ;  pres- 
ent condition  of,  57;  in  Indiana,  98,  99;  in 
Kentucky,  135, 136 :  in  Louisiana,  law  respect- 
ing, 148 ;  in  Maryhkud,  170, 171 ;  in  Missouri, 
laws  concerning,  230,  231:  establishment  of, 
in  Missouri.  332;  in  New  York,  276;  in  Ohio, 
307,  308;  in  Tennessee,  law  providing,  372; 
in  Texas,  tax  for,  385 ;  in  Virginia,  statistics 
of  398 :  establishment  of.  in  Virginia.  401 ;  in 
West  Vireinia,  412, 413 ;  in  District  of  Colum- 
bia, estabushment  of,  439 ;  number  and  char- 
acter of,  441,  443. 

Columbia  OUege,  383. 

Columbian  University,  443. 

Columbus,  Ohio:  School  system  of,  311. 

Commissioner  of  Education,  Beport  of : 
Progress  of  education  during  the  year.  vit. 
The  question  of  compulsory  education,  viii-xL 
National  aid  to  education— public  lands,  xii-iv  i 

other  aid,  xv,  xvi ;  recapitulation,  xvl  xviL 
Number  of  educational  systems  and  institutionp 
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CommiMiooer  of  EdneatSon,  Keport  of— Cont*d. 
in  correspondence  with  the  Bureau  for  seven 
years,  xvii. 

Comi>arative  summary  of  institutions,  instmct- 
or8,  and  students,  for  six  years,  with  remarks, 
xviii,  xix. 

Table  of  school  agea  in  the  United  States,  with 
remarks,  xx. 

State  and  Territorial  systems  of  public  instmo- 
tion— school  age,  population,  enrolment,  at* 
tendance,  dx.,  xxi.  xxii;  discussion  of  the 
statistics,  large  residuum  of  uneducated  chil- 
dren, xxii,  xxlii :  teachers  and  their  salariesL 
with  remarks,  xxiii-xxv ;  annual  income  and 
expenditure,  xxvi-xxviii ;  per  capita  expend!- 
ture.  xxviii,  xxix ;  comparative  summary  bv 
years  and  topics  of  school  population,  enrol- 
ment, attendance,  income,  expenditure,  dec. 
xxix,  XXX ;  educational  condition  of  the  United 
States  in  1B76  in  the  New  England  States, 
xxxl,  xxxii :  in  the  Middle  States,  xxxii.  xxxiU; 
in  the  Southern  States,  xxxiv-xxxvii ;  in  the 
Western  States,  xxxviii-xl;  in  the  Pacific 
Slope  States,  xl,  xli ;  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, xli.xliL 

The  Peabody  fund,  xlii,  xliiL 

SchooA  statistics  of  cities,  xliii;  summary  of 
population,  enrolment,  attendance,  income, 
expenditure,  Sco,,  in  199  cities,  xliv-liii :  per 
capita  expenditure,  11  v.  Iv :  growth  of  effi- 
ciency in  city  systems.  Iv ;  oiMmssion  of  the 
best  methods  of  administration,  Ivi,  Ivii. 

Kormal  schools— comparative  exhibit  of  schools, 
instructors,  and  pupils,  for  seven  years.  Iviii ; 
statistical  summary,  lix,  bd ;  per  capita  ap- 
propriations for  normal  schools,  Ixil,  Ixiii; 
progress  of  normal  sohoolsi  Ixiii-lxv;  syllabus 
of  a  course  of  study,  Ixv,  Ixvi. 

Commercial  and  business  colleges— comparative 
exhibit  for  seven  years,  staUstical  summary, 
Ixvi;  commercial  education  abroad,  Ixvii, 
Ixviii. 

KindergSrten- comparative  exhibit  for  4  years, 
summary,  Ixvili ;  great  increase  during  the 
year,  the  Kindergarten  at  the  Centennial, 
Ixix :  in  St  Louis,  Ixix,  Ixx. 

Seconaary  instruction— oomparatlve  exhibit  for 
seven  years,  need  for  extending  secondary 
instruction,  strength  of  this  feature  of  the 
German  system,  Ixx ;  summary  of  pupils  re- 
ceiving secondary  instruction,  Ixxxi;  sum- 
mary of  statistics  of  schools  for  boys.  Ixxil, 
Ixxiu;  summary  of  statistics  of  schools  for 
girls,  Ixxiv,  Ixxv;  summary  of  statistics  of 
schools  for  boys  and  girls,  Ixxvi,  Ixxvil ;  num- 
ber of  preparatory  schools  for  four  years, 
Ixxviii,  summary,  txxviil,  Ixxix. 

Superior  instruction  of  women— comparative 
exhibit  of  schools  for  seven  years,  Ixxix ; 
summary,  Ixxx,  Ixxxi;  degrees  conferred, 
satisfactory  progress,  Ixxxii ;  Harvard  exami- 
nations for  women,  Ixxxii-lxxxiv. 

Universities  and  colleges— comparative  exhibit 
of  institutions  for  seven  years,  Ixxxiv ;  sum- 
mary of  statistics,  ixxxv--lxxxvii ;  general  re- 
marks, proposed  improvements,  IxxxN-iii ;  sta- 
tistics of  college  graduates,  Ixxxviii-xci: 
number  of  college  students  in  the  States  and 
Territories  in  1873,  xcii ;  number  of  students 
in  colleees,  in  schools  of  science,  and  in 
schools  tor  the  superior  instruction  of  women, 
xciii ;  students  in  classical  and  scientific  pre- 
paratory courses,  xciv;  college  entrance  ex- 
aminations, xcv-xcvii. 

Schools  of  science— comparative  exhibit  of 
schools,  &c.,  for  seven  vears,  xcvii ;  summary 
of  statistics,  xcviii-c ;  the  origin  uid  purpose 
of  scientific  colleges,  difficulties  encountered, 
and  results  achieved,  ci,  cii ;  preparatory  de- 
partments ot  cii;  scientific  instruction  in 
Prussia,  cii,  ciii ;  in  Franco,  dii;  in  Wiirtem- 
berg.  ciii,  civ;  in  Denmark,  civ;  in  Bavaria, 
civ ;  in  Russia,  civ,  cv;  statistics  of  scientific 
assodatioDS,  academics  of  science,  Sec.,  cv-cxi. 

Schools  of  theology— comparative  exliibit  of 
schools,  &o.,  for  seven  years,  cxii ;  statistical 
summary,  cxii,  cxiiL 

Schools  of  Law — comparative  exhibit  for  seven 
years,  cxiii;  summary,  cxiv. 


Commissioner  of  Education,  Report  of— Coot'd. 

Schools  of  medicme— comparative  exhibit  for 
seven  years,  cxiv ;  statistical  summary,  cxv, 
cxvi ;  elevation  of  the  standard  of  medical 
education,  cxvi,  cxvii;  American  medical  di- 
plomas abroad,  cxviL 

Degrees,  statistical  summary  of  all  conferred, 
cxviii-cxxii ;  sale  of  diplomas  in  England ; 
prosecutions  under  the  English  act,  cxxii, 
cxiU. 

LibraHes  — statistios  of  additional  libraries, 
oxxiii,  cxxiv ;  general  summary  of  the  library 
table,  cxxiv ;  libraries  for  the  United  States 
Life-Saving  Service,  cxxiv,  cxxv ;  Library  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  cxxv-cxxix ; 
Conference  of  Librarians  at  Philadelphia, 
cxxx,  ex  xxi ;  notices  of  additional  libraries 
during  the  revolutionary  period— United  £u|:- 
lish  library,  cxxxi,  cxxxii ;  Bridgetown  Li- 
brary. Library  of  the  Moravian  Archives, 
cxxxii;  Darby  Library,  cxxxli-cxxxiv ;  the 
Special  Report  on  Puulio  Libraries,  cxxxlv ; 
Library  of  Congress,  cxxxlv,  cxxxv ;  Bcmioq 
Public  Library,  cxxxv-cxxxviii ;  conuuon 
school  and  the  public  library,  cxxzviii, 
cxxxix. 

Huseums  of  natural  history— summary,  zodloe- 
ical  gardens  at  Philadelphia  and  Cindnnan, 

CXXXIX. 

Relation  of  art  to  education-interest  in  draw- 
ing,  the  Special  Report  on  Art  Education, 
cxxxix,  cxl;  effect  of  the  Centennial  Exliibi- 
tion,  cxl,  cxii ;  noteworthy  events  of  the  year, 
change  in  the  character  of  art  museums,  cxlL 

Schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb— National  Deaf- 
Hnte  College  and  its  relation  to  other  schools, 
cxlii ;  statistical  summary.  cxUi,  cxliii. 

Schools  for  the  blind— statistical  summary, 
cxliv,  cxiv. 

Orphan  asylums,  soldiers'  orphans*  homes,  in- 
fant asylums,  industrial  scnools  and  misoel- 
laneous  charities,  cxlvi-cxlviii. 

Reform  schools — statistical  summary,  cxlix,  d ; 
importance  of  correctly  classifying  reform 
schools,  d,  clL 

Schools  for  the  feeble-minded— statistical  sum- 
mary, progress  made  during  the  yeu*.  clL 

Benefactions— statistical  summary  by  instita- 
tions,  ciii ;  by  States,  cliii,  div ;  noteworthy 
gifts  of  the  year,  Hon.  Tappan  Wentworth^ 
bequest,  dv. 

Educational  publicationa,  (WO-dSU;  summary, 
civ,  clvL 

Patents  for  improvements  in  sdiool  funutore— 
summary,  clvi.  dvii. 

Method  ot  teaching  geogn^hy,  dvii. 

.Training  schools  for  nurses — BoUuvue  Hospital 
School,  clvii-dx ;  Boston  Training  School  for 
Kurses,  Connecticut  Training  School  for 
Nurses,  clx ;  Philaddphia  Lying-in  and  Nurse 
School,  clx.  clxi. 

School  of  domestic  sdence,  dxi. 


cixxix. 

Laws  relating  to  children— address  of  Ex-gov- 
ernor Haines,  olxxix;  the  truant  school  at 
Hamburg,  clxxix-dxm. 

Reformatories  in  England— excerpts  from  Dr. 
Wiiios's  report,  clxxxi.  clxxxiL 

Education  in  foreign  countries : 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa— Algeria,  clxxxiii 
Au8tria-Hungaxy,clxxxii,  clxxxiii;  Hungary, 
olxxxiii;  Belgium,  clxxxiii,  dxxxiv;  Egypt* 
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Commissioner  of  Edaoation,  Beport  of— Cont'd, 
dxxxlv,  obccxY ;  Finland,  dxxxv;  France, 
clxxxv,  clzxxvi;  GermaDv.clxxxvi,  olxxxvii; 
Prussia,  clxzzvii,  clzxxioii ;  Bavaria,  Saxo- 
ny, Wiirtemberg,  Baden,  olxzxriii:  Hesse, 
Alsace •  Lorraine,  England  and  wales, 
dxxxixi  Scotland,  clxxzix,  oxc;  Ireland, 
Greece,  Italy,  Japan,  cxc:  Netherlands, 
Portugal,  cxcij  Bossia,  cxoi,  cxdi ;  Servia* 
oxcil,  oxdii :  Spfdn,  Sweden,  Switaerland, 
Turkey,  oxciiL 

UTorth  A  met  lea  and  Soath  America— Argen- 
tine Bepnblic,  oxdii,  cxoiv;  BrasH,  cxciv; 
Canada,  cxciv -cxcix;  Central  American 
States,  oxcix J  Chili,  Jamaica,  co. 

Australasia— l^ew  South  Wales,  New  Zea- 
land, Queensland,  Tasmania,  cc;  Yictoria,ccL 

Education  at  the  Intematioual  Centennial  Ex- 
hibition—«fibrt8  made  by  this  office,  cd ;  ne- 
gotiations respecting  space,  cd,  cdi:  space 
secured,  cdi;  relaxation  of  effort  ceil,  ccili: 
foreign  visitors.  International  Educational 
GonferenccL  cdii;  effect  of  exhibition  on  ed- 
ucational tnousht.  cdii,  cdx;  note;  centen- 
nial reports  of  toe  Bureau  of  Education, 
cdv ;  its  own  exhibit,  ccv,  ccvi. 

Centennial  Normal  Institute,  ccvi,  ccvii 

International  Educational  Conference,  ccvii, 
ooviU. 

Kotable  educational  visits-— Dom  Pedro,  ocviii- 
ccx;  Professor  Meyerberg.  ccx :  M.  Buisson, 
OCX,  ccxi:  Doctor  Migerka,  Mr.Tanaka,  coxi, 
Hon.  J.  Q.  Hodgins,  Hon.  H.  B.  Hitchcock, 
ocxiL 

Hecommendations,  ocxiL 

Condusion.  ccxili. 
Compulsory  education,  viii-xi ;  in  Great  Britain, 
dui-clxxiv;  in  France,  dxxvi,  dxxvii;  sen- 
timent respecting  compulsion  in  this  country, 
olzxvii,  obncviii. 
Concordia  CoUefl:e,  103. 
Conference  of  Ubiarians  at  Philadelphiai,  cttt, 

CTXTJ. 

Congress,  Library  cf.  cxxxiv,  cxxxv. 
Connecticut,  State  of : 

Summary  of  statistioa— school  population  and 
Attendance,  teachers  and  thdr  pay.  school  dis- 
tricts and  schools,  income  and  expenditure,  4S. 

Historical  sketch  of  the  State  school  system, 
43-45  {  authoritiea,  first  general  school  law 
(1650).  leuffth  of  sdiool  session,  the  '*  collegi- 
ate scnooK'  founded,  school  tax  levied,  change 
from  town  to  parish  system,  43 ;  school  funds, 
whence  derived,  43,  44;  permanent  school 
fnndSL  supervision,  office  of  school  visitor  cre- 
ated, board  of  school  commissioners,  1838  to 
184S,  44 ;  SUte  board  of  education  established. 
44, 45;  superintendents,  (axH>Jl6U«),  names  and 
terms  of  office,  45. 

Elementary  instruction—general  condition  of 
the  schools,  improved  attendanoe,  Eindergftr- 
ten,  45.    (See  Table  L  500-507.) 

Ci^  school  systems— «f  Hartlord,  45, 46;  of  New 
Haven,  of  Meriden,  46:  of  Middletown,  of 
New  London,  47.    (See  Table  H,  508-549.) 

Training  of  Teachers— State  normal  school  47. 
(See  Table  III,  550-565.) 

Secondary  instruction— public  high  school,  47, 
48;  academies  and  kindred  schools,  prepara- 
tory schools.  4&    (See  Table  VI,  584-671.) 

Sroerior  instrucUon— Trinitv  College,  48.  49; 
Wesleyan  University,  49 ;  YaleCToltege,  49, 50 ; 
colleges  for  women,  statistics  of  a  university 
andcoUeges,50.    (See  Table  IX,  606-738.) 

Scientific  and  professional  instruction— Sheffield 
Scientific  School,  50.  51;  theological  depart- 
ment of  Yale  College.  Berkeley  Divinity 
School,  Theological  Institute  of  Connecticui 
law  department  of  Yale  College,  51 ;  medical 
department  of  Yale  College,  museum  of  med- 
ical department,  (foot-note,)  51,  5S;  statistics 
of  schooU  for,  50.)  See  Tables  X-XHI,  799- 
750.)  • 

Special  Instmction— American  Asylnm  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  53 ;  Whipple's  Home  School 
for  Deaf  Mutes,  S3,  53;  school  for  imbeciles, 
53.  (See  Table  XIX,  806-809  j  Table  y^rrr, 
875.) 

School  offldala,  list  of;  53, 54. 


Connecticut  Training  School  for  Nurses,  clx. 
Conventions,  educational: 
In  California,  34;  in  Delaware,  60;  in  Illinois, 
91;  in  Indiana,  107;  in  Iowa,  119;  in  Ken- 
tucky, 143;  inkaine,  157,163,163;  in  Michi- 
gan, 309,310;  in  Minuesota,  319 ;  in  Missouri, 
S39 ;  in  M  ebraska,  346, 347 ;  in  New  Hampshire, 
359;  in  Ne«r  York,  891 ;  in  Ohio,  380;  m  Ore- 
gpn,  328 ;  in  Rhode  Island,  359 ;  in  South  Car- 
olina.  368:  in  Vermont,  397 ;  In  Virj^inia,  408 ; 
in  West  Virginia,  416 ;  in  Wisconsm,  437, 438. 
National  Educational  Assodation,  466.  467 ;  pa- 
pers read  before  the  absodation  and  its  depart- 
ments, 466:  resolutions  respecting  the  Bureau 
of  Education  and  as  to  the  dispodtion  of  pub- 
lic hinds,  467. 
International  Educational  Conference,  467, 468. 
American  Philological  Association,  468. 
Orthographic  Convention,  468, 469. 
Amenoan  Social  Science  Assodation,  469, 470. 
New  England  Association  of  School  Superin- 
tendents, 470. 
Associaiion  of  the  Representatives  of  American 

Medical  Colleges,  470, 471. 
Intercollegiato  Oteraiy  Association,  471. 
New  England  Normal  Mudcal  Institute,  471. 
American  Assodation  for  the  advancement  of 
Sdence,  472. 
Copeland,  Professor  Herbert  E.,  (obituary  notice,) 

10& 
Cornell  College,  116. 
Cornell  University,  883. 
Corry,  Pa.,  schools  of,  noticed,  338. 
Corvallis  State  Agricultural  Ck)llege,  397. 
Cost  of  public  school  system  per  capita  .* 
In  Alabama,  5 ;  in  Arkansas,  14 ;  in  California, 
33 ;  in  Georgia,  67 ;  in  Iowa,  110 ;  in  Kansas, 
133;  in  Louisiana,  145:  in  Maine.  153 ;  in  Ma- 
ryland, 164  ;  in  Massachusetts,  179;  in  Michi- 
igan,  199;  in  Minnesota.  311;  in  Missouri,  338 ; 
in  Nebraska,  340 ;  m  New  York,  373 ;  in  Ohio, 
304 ;  iu  Pennsylvania,  330 ;  in  Rhode  Island, 
351 ;  in  Tennessee,  369 ;  iu  Virginia,  399 ;  in 
West  Virginia,  411;  in  Wisconsin,  418;   in 
District  ofColumbia,  437 ;  In  Indian  Territery, 
450;  in  Montana,  453 ;  in  Utah,  458;  summary, 
xxviii,  xxix. 
County  superintendents.    (See  officials  of  school 

systems^ 
Covington.  Kentucky :  School  system  of,  136, 137, 
Creeks.    (See  Indian  Territory.) 


Dakota.  Territory  of: 
Summary  of  statistics— school  population  and 
attendance,  teachers  and  their  pay,  school  dis- 
tricts and  schools,  income  and  expenditure, 
434. 
Historical  sketch  of  the  territorial  school  sys- 
tem, 434.435;    authorities,  providons  of  the 
early  school  law,  434 ;  itA  subsequent  amend- 
ments, 434,435;   figures  from  the  school  re- 
porto.  list  of  superintendents,  435. 
General  condition  of  education— ateady  prog- 
ress, partial  introduction  of  sraded  schools, 
improvement  in  school  buildings  and  furni- 
ture, 435 :  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome,  436. 
(See  Table  I,  500-507.) 
City  school  system— of  Yankton,  436.    (See  Ta- 
ble II,  S0e-M9.) 
School  officials,  list  of,  436. 

Darby  Library,  cxxxii-cxxxiv. 

Dartmouth  College.  358. 

Davenport,  Iowa :  School  system  of,  114. 

Davies,  Prof.  Charles,  LL.  D.:  (Obituary  notice.) 
393.  ^         -^ 

Dayton,  Ohio:  School  system  of,  311, 3X3. 

Deaf-mutes,  institutions  for: 
In  Alabama,  13 ;  in  Arkansas,  16, 17,  81 ;  in  Cal- 
ifornia, 33 ;  in  Colorado,  40,  41 ;  in  Connecti- 
cut, 58,  53;  in  Illinois,  90;  in  Indiana,  106;  in 
Iowa,  119;  in  Kansas,  130;  in  Kentucky,  141; 
in  Louisiana^  153;  in  MaryUnd,  176, 177;  in 
Massachusetts,  181. 196;  in  Michigan,  309 ;  in 
Minnesota,  318,  819;  in  Misdssippl,  3^;  in 
Missouri,  338,  839 ;  in  Nebraska,  846;  in  Ne- 
vada, 851 ;  in  New  York.  390 :  in  North  Caro- 
lina, 303;  in  Ohio,  330;  in  Oregon,  338j  in 
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DoAf-mates,  institotioni  for— Contionod. 

Pennsylvania,  334,  347;  in  South  Carolina^ 
368 ;  in  TenneiMee,  380 ;  in  Texas,  389 :  in  Ver- 
montj  397:  in  Virginia,  407:  in  West  virginiA, 
416;  in  Wiaoonsin,  4-^;  inDiatriotof  Colum- 
bia, 445. 
Statistics  of,  Table  XTX,  80C-809}  snmmary, 
cxlil,  cxliii. 

Decatur,  Illinois :  School  aystem  of,  83. 

Degrees,  sale  of  American,  in  England,  cxxii, 
cxxiii. 

Delaware  College,  SO. 

Delaware,  State  of : 
Summary  of  statistioa— school  population  and 
attendance,  teachers  and  their  pay,  schools, 
incom<^  ana  expenditure,  55. 
Bistorical  sketch  of  the  State  8cho<d  system, 
55.57:   authorities,  5.'^;  Inrislation  respecting 
schools,  55. 56 ;  sources  of  income,  defects  in 
legislation,  tax  for  colored  schools,  56;  school 
h»w  of  1875,  5fl.  57. 
Elementary  instruction— general  view,  condition 
of  schools  in  New  Castle  County,  in  Kent,  and 
in  Sussex  County,  schools  for  colored  people, 

57.  (See  Table  t,  500-507.)  *—*--» 
City  school  systems— of  Dover,  of  Wilmington, 

58.  (See  Table  II,  508-^9.) 

Training  of  teachers— teachers'  institutes,  nor- 
mal department  of  DeUware  College,  58.  (See 
Table  111,  550-565.) 

Secondary  instruction— public  hirii  schools,  58, 
59:  nrivate  secondary  schools,  &.    (See  Table 

Superior  instruction— Delaware  College,  Wes- 
leyan  Female  College,  59.    (See  Table  IX,  698- 
7sW.) 
Scientific  and  professional  instruction— in  Dela- 
ware College,  statistics  of  Delaware  College 
audits  afn^cnltural department, 50.    (See Ta- 
ble X,  729-737.) 
Special  instruction— no  State  provision  for,  60. 
XTducational  conventiona— State  Teachers'  Aa- 

sodation,  60. 
School  officials,  list  of,  60. 
Dentistry,  schools  of : 
In  Louifdana,  151 ;  in  Maryland,  175 ;  in  Massa- 
chusetts, 194:  in  Michigan,  208;  in  Miasouri. 
237 ;  in  New  York,  288 ;  in  Ohio,  318;  in  Penn- 
sylvania. 345.     . 

Statistics  of.  Table  Xm,  759, 750 ;  sammarr,  oxvi. 
(See,  also,  statistical  summaries  of  scientific 
and   professional  instruction  in  the  several 
States.) 
Denver  Colorado :  School  system  of.  38. 
Detroit,  Michigan :  School  system  ot  903. 
Dickinson  College,  341. 
Dimond,  Prof.  £.  W.:  (Obitnary  notioe,)  860. 
District  of  Columbia : 
Summary  of  statistics — school  population  and 
attendance,  teachers  and  their  pay,  schools, 
income  and  expenditure,  437. 
Historical  sketeh  of  the  District  school  system, 
437-439;  authorities,  437 ;  early  comprehensive 

Slon  for  a  school  system,  modest  oeginning, 
rst  sources  of  school  revenue,  the  I^caste- 
rian  school,  438 ;  reorganization  of  the  system, 
appointment  of  a  superintendent^bolition  of 
tuition  fees,  consolidation  of  wnshington, 
Georgetown,  and  county  schools,  ooloreaand 
normal  schools,  439. 

Elementary  instruction— school  administration 
of  the  District,  439,440 ;  statistics  of  the  white 
schools  of  Washington  and  Georgetown,  lack 
of  accommodation,  arrangement  of  studies, 
drawing,  440 ;  need  of  more  school  buildingsi 
440,  441 ;  recommendation  to  build  instead  ot 
renting,  441 ;  schools  for  colored  children,  441, 
44-2 :  Kindergarten,  443.    (See  Table  I,  500-507.) 

Training  of  teachers— the  Washington  Normal 
School,  normal  classes  In  Howard  University 
and  Miner  Normal  School  442.  (Seo  Table 
in,  550-565.) 

Secondary  instruction— public  high  schools,  pri- 
vate secondary  schools,  442;  business  college, 
443.    (See  Table  VI,  584-671.) 

Superior  instruction  —  Columbian  University, 
Georgetown  College,  Howard  University,  Ka- 
tional  Deaf- Mute  (College,  eUtistica,  443.  (See 
Table  IX,  69«J-;28.) 


District  of  Colombla^-^Contlnaed. 
Professional  instruction— schools  of  theolo^^. 
443;  of  law,  443,  444;  of  medicine,  stAtiatics 
of  professional  instruction.  444.    (Sep  Table* 
XI-XIU,  738-730.) 
Special   instruction— Colnmbia  Institntlo&  for 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  445.   (See  Table  XIX,  806- 
809.) 
School  officials,  list  ot  445. 
Doane  College,  245. 
Domestic  science,  school  of,  elxi. 
Dom  Pedro,  list  of,  ccviii-ccx. 
Dover,  Delaware :  School  system  of,  56. 
Dmiy  College,  235. 


Easton,  Pennsylvania:  Schools  of,  notioed.  3381 

East  Saginaw,  Michigan :  School  system  of,  S03. 

Egypt :  fiducational  statistieeof,  clxxxir,  dxxxr. 

Elementary  instruction : 
In  Alabuna,  9 ;  in  Arkansas,  18 ;  in  CaU£onii*» 
26,  27 ;  in  Colorado,  38 ;  in  Conneeticnt.  45 ;  in 
Delaware,  57 ;  in  Florida,  64,  65 ;  in  G^areiM. 
60.  70;  in  Hlinoia,  80,  81 ;  in  Indiana.  96,  99; 
in  Iowa.  113.  114;  in  Kansas,  127;  in  Ken- 
tucky, 135,  136;  in  Louisiana,  149;  in  MiUDe, 
158  ;  in  Maryland,  170;  io  MaasachnaeUs,  IS2, 
183;  in  Michigan,  202,  203;  in  Minneeota.  S13, 
214 ;  in  Misaissippi,  223.  224;  in  Miasouri,  231, 
232 ;  in  Nebraska.  244 ;  in  Nevada,  2S0 ;  in 
New  Hampshire,  2S7 ;  in  New  Jersey,  264, 965  z 
in  New  York,  276, 277 ;  in  North  Carolina.  299  ; 
in  Ohio.  308,  309 ;  in  Oregon.  3:24,  32B;  in  Penn. 
eylvania,  334-036;  in  Bbode  Island,  354-^56; 
in  South  Carolina.  364,  365 ;  in  Tennessee,  373, 
374 ;  in  Texas,  380,  387;  in  Vermont,  39!»^394 ; 
in  Virginia,  402;  in  West  Virginia,  4l3l  414; 
in  Wisconsin,  422,  423;  in  AriMoa,  439;  in 
Dakota,  435;  in  District  of  Columbia,  439-442  ; 
in  Idaho,  447,  448 ;  in  Indian  Territory,  450 ;  In 
Montana.  454 ;  in  New  Mexico,  456;  in  Utah, 
4G0 ;  in  Washington  Territory,  463,  464. 
Statistics  of,  Table  I,  500*507;  sommaiy, 
xxix. 

Elgin,  Illinois :  School  system  of,  82. 

Elizabeth,  New  Jersey :  School  system  of,  965^  i 

Eminence  College.  138. 

England  :  Educational  statistics  of.  cItttIt. 

Erosmian  method  of  pronouncing  Greek,  489^ 

Erie,  Pennsylvania:  Sohools  of,  notioed,  33S. 

Eureka  College,  85. 

Ewing  College,  85. 

Expenditures  for  school  purposes ; 
In  Alabama,  5 ;  in  Arkansas,  14 ;  in  Califonila^ 
23;  in  Colorado,  36 ;  in  Connecticut^  42;  in  Del- 
aware, 55;  in  Florida,  61;  in  Georgia,  66;  in 
Illinois,  77,  80.  81.:  in  Indiana,  94;  in  Iowa, 
110;  in  Kansas.  122;  in  Kentucky,  132;  in 
Louisiana.  145;  in  Maine,  153;  in  Maryland, 
164 ;  in  Maasaohusetts,  178 ;  in  Michigan.  199 ; 
in  Minnesota.  211 ;  in  Mississippi,  221 ;  in  Mis- 
souri,  228;  in  Nebraska,  240;  in  Nevada,  918; 
in  New  Hampshire,  253 ;  In  New  Jersey,  962; 
in  New  York,  272;  in  North  Carolina,  896;  in 
Ohio,  304:  in  Oregon,  322;  in  Pennsylvania, 
330 ;  in  Rhode  Island,  351 :  in  Sonth  Ouolina, 
361;  in  Tennessee,  369;  in  Vermont,  390;  in 
Virginia,  398 ;  in  West  Virghiia,  411 ;  in  Wis- 
consin, 418 ;  in  Arizona,  431 ;  in  Dakota.  434 ; 
in  District  of  (Columbia,  437 ;  in  Idaho,  446 ;  in 
Montana,  4.52:  in  New  Mexico,  457;  in  Utah, 
4:>8 ;  in  Washington  Territory,  402.  (See  Ta- 
ble I,  500-^i07,  and  snmmaxy,  xzi-xxix.) 

P. 

Feeble-minded,  institutions  for: 
In  Connecticut,  53;  in  Illinois,  00 ;  inEentnekT, 
142;  in  Massachusetts,  196;   in  New  YotL 
291 :  in  Pennsylvania.  34a 
Statistics  of.  Table  XXIII,  875 ;  summary,  dL 
Finland  :  Educational  statistics  of.  clxxxr. 
Fitchburg,  MassaohusetU :  School  syatem  ot  165. 
Florida,  State  of: 
Summary  of  statistios— school  population  and  at- 
tendancew  teachers  and  their  pay,  school  dis- 
tricts ana  schools,  income  ani  expenditure,  6L 
HiatoricalsketOtt  <rf  the  State  aohooliytem,gl-»t; 
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FlorldA,  State  of— Contlxiiied. 

aathorities,  01;  oongressioiuJ  land  grantB  fbr 
•choola,  notion  concoming,  61,  6S;  small  rev. 
enae  from  aobool  fund,  towiuuiipjBnd  ooonty 
snperyision,  ttS :  East  and  WestTlorida  sem- 
inaries estaolisbed,  68,  63;  nniform  system  of 
free  schools  piwided,  progress  under  the  sys- 
tem, C3;  financial  difBoolues,  63,  64;  sapenn- 
tendenta,  names  and  tmnsof  service,  64. 
Elementary  inBtniction--present  school  system, 
64,  65;  its  defects  and  nulnre  to  carry  out  its 
provisions,  65.    (See  Table  I,  500-507.) 
Secondary  instmotion — ^public  high  schools,  pri- 
vate seo<mdaiy  sohoels,  65.    (See  Table  Vl. 
5H-671.) 
Superior  and  sdentiflo  instmction— State  agri- 
cultural coUege,  65,  W.  (See  Table  IX,  698-m) 
School  officials,  list  ot  66. 

Fond  du  Lac,  Wisconsin :  School  system  of.  423. 

France:  Educational  statistics  of,  cixxzv,  clsxxvL 

Franklin  and  MarshaU  College,  341. 

Franklin  OUege,  103. 

Fremont,  Ohio :  School  system  of,  312. 

Funds  for  schools : 
In  Alabama,  519 ;  in  Arkansas,  14 ;  in  CaUfomia, 
(mode  of  apportioning,)  26;  in  Connecticut,  44 ; 
in  Illinois,  77;  in  Indiana,  94,  98:  in  Kansas, 
128;  in  Kentucky,  (lack  of,)  136;  in  Louisiana, 
145:  in  Maine,  153, 157;  in  Maryland,  164, 167; 
in  Massachusetts,  179 ;  in  Michigan,  199 ;  in 
Minnesota,  811 ;  change  in  basis  of  apportion- 
ment, 214;  in  Mississippi,  (formation  of,)  832; 
in  Missouri,  83d;  formed.  830:  in  Nebraska, 
SMO;  provided.  843;  in  Nevada,  whence  de- 
rived, 849 ;  in  New  Hampshire,  formed,  255;  in 
New  Jersey,  formed,  862;  increase  of,  263 ;  in 
New  York,  278 ;  formation  of,  873, 275, 276 ;  in 
North  Carolina,  formation  and  management 
of,  298;  in  Ohio,  304 ;  in  Pennsylvania,  founda- 
tions of,  hdd,  32-2 ;  in  Bhode  Island,  351 ;  in  Ten- 
nesseo,  (land  grants  to  found,)  370 ;  in  Virginia, 
399 ;  iu  West  Virginia  411 ;  in  Wisconsin,  4id ; 
in  Arizona,  433;  in  Dakota,  434.435;  in  Dis- 
trict  of  Columbia,  43d.  441 ;  in  Idaho,  447, 44(^ ; 
in  Indian  Territory,  450 ;  in  New  Mexico,  457 ; 
in  Utah,  458.    (Se»  also  Table  I,  500-507.) 

G. 

Gainesville  Male  and  Female  CoUege,  73. 
Gardner,  Francis  M. :  (Obituary  notice,)  197. 
Gay,  Augustine  M. :  (Obituary  noUce,)  197, 196. 
Geography,  method  of  teaching,  clvii. 
Georgetown.  District  of  Columoia:  School  system 

ot  (SeeDistrict  of  Columbia.) 
Georgetown  College,  District  of  Oilumbia^  443. 
Georgetown  College,  Kentucky,  139. 
Georgia,  State  of : 

Summary  of  statistic8--«chool  population  and 
attendance,  schools,  public  ana  private,  67;  in- 
come and  expenditure,  68. 

Historical  sketch  of  the  State  school  system, 
68, 69 ;  authorities;  no  free  school  system  be- 
fore the  war.  66;  school  \aw  of  1^70.68,69; 
school  funds  lost,  schools  established,  sources 
of  present  school  fund,  present  organisation 
of  the  schools,  69. 

Elementary  instruction— progress  of  the  public 
school  system.  69 ;  local  taxation  recommended, 
69, 70 ;  Pcabody  Fund,  70.  (See  Table  I,  500- 
507.) 

City  school  systems— of  Atlanta^  of  Savannah, 
70.    (See  Table  n,  508-549.) 

Training  of  teachers— recommendation  that  nor- 
mal schools  be  established,  7L  (See  Table  ILL 
550-565.) 

Secondary  instmction— public  high  schools,  pri- 
vate secondary  schools,  preparatory  schools 
and  departments,  business  colleges,  7L  (See 
Table  VI,  584-671.) 

Soperior  instruction— Univeriity  of  C^eorgia,7L 
72:  other  colleges,  statistics  of  universities  ana 
colleges,  78.    (See  Table  IX,  698-728.) 

Sdentino  and  professional  instruction— State 
Agricultural  College,  78,73;  North  Georgia 
Agricultural  College,  theological  instruction, 
medical  department  of  University  of  Geor^a, 
Savannah  Medical  College,  law  departments  of 
universities.  73. 

69  B 


<]korgla,  State  of— Continned. 

Statistics  of  schools  for,  74.    (See  Tables  X- 
XHI.  789-759.) 
Special  instruction— academy  for  the  blind,  edu- 
caUon  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  74.    (See  Tables 
XIX-XX,  806-811.) 
School  officials,  list  ot  75, 76. 

Germany:  Educational  statistics  of,  dzxxvi, 
clxxxvii. 

Girard  CoUege  fbr  Orphans,  347. 

Government  and  education.  (See  National  aid  to 
education.) 

Graduates,  college,  statistics  of.  Ixxxviii-xci. 

Grand  Rapids,  Michigan :  School  system  of,  204. 

Great  Britain,  compulsory  education  in,  dxii, 
clxxiv. 

Greece :  Educational  statistios  of.  cxc 

Greek,  the  pronunciation  of.  in  this  country,  480- 
483;  the  tnree  methods  employed  iu  American 
colleges,  480 ;  statistics  as  to  their  relative  U'^e, 
480.  noU  ;  vowel  sounds  in  the  Erasniian  method, 
480,  481;  diphthongs,  4dl;  consonants,  48L.  4»2; 
breathings,  462 ;  accents,  482, 463 ;  prouunolation 
of  Greea  proper  names,  authorities,  483. 


Hamilton,  Ohio:  School  system  of,  312. 

Hamilton  College,  284. 

Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute,  405. 

Hanover  (College,  103. 

Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania :  School  system  of,  336, 
337. 

Hartford,  Connecticut:  School  system  of,  45, 46. 

Hartsville  UniversiW,  10;i. 

Harvard    CoUege,    189,    190;    examinations   for 
women,  Ixxxii-lxxxiv. 

Hedding  College,  85. 

Hesse :  Educational  statistics  of,  clxxxix. 

High  schools,  public : 
ill  Alabama,  9;  in  A 
29 ;  in  Olorado,  38 
in  Delaware,  58, 59; 
71;  in  Illinois,  84; 
115;  in  Kansas,  1:S 
isiana,  149;  in  Mu 
172;  in  Massachus 
204,205;  in  Miunc 
224 ;  in  Missouri,  2: 
Nevada,  250;  inNe' 
Jersey,  268 ;  in  No 
314 ;  in  Oregon,  32£ 
Bhode  Island,  357; 
in  Tennessee,  376 ; 
395;  in  Virginia,  4 
in  Wisoonam,  425 
448. 

Hillsdale  College,  206. 

Historical  sketch  of  the  school  system: 
Of  Alabama,  5-9 ;  of  Arkansas,  15-18 ;  of  Califor- 
nia. 84-26;  of  Ck>lorado,  36, 37 ;  of  Connecticut, 
43-45 ;  of  Delaware,  55-57 ;  of  ^orida,  61-64 ; 
of  Georgia.  68, 69 ;  of  Illinois,  77-80 ;  of  Indiana. 
95-98 ;  of  Iowa,  1 11-113 ;  of  Kansas,  123-127 ;  of 
Kentucky,  132-135:  of  Louisiana,  145-149;  of 
Maine,  l.'»-158;  of  Maryland.  165-170:  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, 179-182;  of  l^Ucbigan,  200-202;  of 
Minnesota,  812, 213 ;  of  Mississippi,  221-223:  of 
Missouri,  22S-231 ;  of  Nebraska,  241-244 ;  of  Ne- 
vada, 24^250 ;  of  New  Hampshire,  253-256 ;  of 
New  Jersey,  862-864;  of  New  York,  27J-ii76; 
of  North  Carolina,  2D7-299,  of  Ohio,  305-307; 
of  Oregon,  333, 324 ;  of  Pennsylvania,  331-334 ; 
of  Rhode  Island,  353-354;  of  South  Caroliua, 
362-J64 ;  of  Tennessee,  37(>-3T3 :  of  Texas,  3-3- 
386 ;  of  Vermont,  390-393 ;  of  Virginia,  399-402 ; 
of  West  Virginia,  412, 413 ;  of  Wisconsin,  419- 
422;  of  Arlaona,  431,432;  of  Dakota,  434, 435 ; 
of  District  of  Columbia,  437-439 ;  of  Idaho, 
446JI47 1  of  Montana,  452-454 ;  of  Utah,  458-460 1 
of  Washington  Territory,  463;  463 ;  of  Wyom- 
ing,  465. 

Hitchcock.  Hon.  H.  B.,  coxii. 

Hobart  College,  284. 

Hodgins,  Hon.  J.  G. :  visit  of,  ccxiL 

Holy  Angels'  College,  464. 

Holy  (Communion  Courch  Institute^  X6, 

Hope  (>>llege,  208.  ^^  , 

Howard  College,  10.      ^  ChOOQIC 
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BoWArd  Fnlversity,  443. 

Hamboldt  College,  116. 

Bumphreya,  Dr.  £.  B. :  oorr«»8pondenoe  of  distin- 
f;ai8h«d  acholara  with  on  Latin  pronunciation, 
469, 490 ;  remarlu  of,  on  proposed  cbanges,  490, 

Hnngary :  Sdncational  statistics  of,  clxxxUL 
Huntington,  Indiana:  School  system  of,  99, 100. 


Idaho,  Terrltorj  of: 

Summary  of  statistics— school  population  and 
attendance,  districts,  income  and  expenditure, 
446. 

Historical  sketch  of  the  territorial  school  system, 
4-16,  447 ;  aatiiorities,  446 ;  provisions  of  the 
school  law  of  1864,  446, 447  ;  the  amendments 
of  later  laws,  progress  shown  in  the  wnnnftl  re- 
iK)rt8,  soperintendeuce,  447. 

Elementary  instruction — school  reports  Inoom- 
plote,  447, 44d ;  school  fund,  unqualified  teach- 
ers. propo(ie4l  board  of  examiners,  446.  (See 
Table  I,  &t0-507.) 

School  olJElcials,  list  of.  448. 
Illinois,  State  of: 

Summary  of  statistics— school  population  and 
attendance,  number  of  schools,  income  and  ex> 
penditure,  school  fund,  77. 

Historical  sketch  of  the  State  school  system, 
77-80;  authorities,  77 ;  permanent  school  fund, 
whence  derived,  f^eneral  school  law  of  18SS, 
school  tax  made  optional,  78 :  township  super- 
vision provided,  78, 79 ;  revision  of  school  laws 
in  1841,  provisitm  for  State  and  county  super- 
vision, 79 ;  unification  of  the  school  system, 
present  system.  Slate  institutions,  supertntend- 
euts,  names  and  terms  of  office,  80. 

Elementary  instruction— nrogross,  80;  school  ex- 

Ecuditures,  80. 81 ;  Kinaorcfirten,  81.    (See  Ta- 
le I.  500  or  507.) 

City  school  systems— of  Belleville,  81;  of  Chicago. 
81,82;  of  Decatur,  of  Elgin,  of  Peoria,  89;  of 
Springfield.  84, 83.    (See  Table  n.  508-.%49. ) 

Training  of  teachers—State  Normal  University, 
Southern  Blinois  Normal  University,  other 
normal  schools,  83;  school  Journal,  84.  (See 
Table  III,  550-565.) 

Secondary  instruction— public  high  schools,  pri- 
vate secundary  schools,  preparatory  schools 
and  departments,  business  colleges,  84.  (See 
Table  VI,  584-671.) 

Superior  instruction— Blinois  Industrial  Univer- 
sity, 84, 85 ;  other  colleges,  85-87 ;  colleges  for 
women,  statistics  of  universities  and  colleges, 
87.    (See  Table  IX,  698-7:18.) 

Scientiflc  and  professional  instruction— scientific 
department  of  Illinois  Industrial  University, 
87,88:  department  of  natural  science  of  West- 
fleld  College,  schools  of  theology,  88 ;  medical 
schools,  88. 89 ;  law  departments,  statistics  of 
schools  for,  89,90.  (See  Tables  X-XITT.  729- 
759.) 

Special  instruction— «ducation  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  of  the  blind,  asylum  for  feebleminded 
chUdren.  90.  (See  Tables  XIX.  XX,  806-811 ; 
Table  XXUI,  875.) 

Educational  conventions— State  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation, County  Superintendents*  Association, 
91. 

School  officials,  list  of.  91-93. 
Illinois  Agricultural  College,  85. 
Blinois  Industiial  University,  84, 8S,  87, 88. 
Indiana,  State  of : 

Summary  of  statistics— school  population  and 
attendance,  teachers  and  their  pay,  school  dis- 
tricts and  schools,  income  and  expenditure, 
school  funds,  94. 

Historical  sketch  of  the  State  school  system, 
95-98 ;  authorities,  early  voluntary  free  schools, 
legislation  under  the  first  constitution  and  de- 
lay in  carrying  out  its  provisions,  system  of 
free  schools  established  by  law  in  1852,  95 ;  su- 
perintendents noticed,  96, 97 ;  oflicers  and  in- 
stitutions of  the  school  system,  97 ;  school  fund, 
whence  derived,  98. 

Elementary  instruction— report  of  State  super- 
intendent for  1874-'75  and  1875-*76,  noticed, 
topics  discussed  in  it,  (1)  illiteracy  in  the  State, 
98 ;  (2)  schools  for  colored  children,  08, 99 ;  (3) 


Indiana,  State  of— Continoed. 

the  means  of  making  oonn^  wAoola  imvs 
effective,  county  aupermtendenoy.  Kindergar- 
ten. State  edncational  exhibit  at  the  Centan- 
nial,99.    (See  Table  L  500^507.) 

City  school  system*— of  Huntington,  90. 100;  of 
Indianapolis,  of  Lafayette,  MO.  (See  Table  n. 
508-549.) 

Training  of  teachers— State  Normal  SehooL 
Northern  Indiana  Normal  School,  other  nomuu 
schools,  101;  teachers'  institutea,  101,102: 
school  Journals,  102.    (See  Table  III,  550  565^ 

Seconda^  instruction— public  high  aeboola,  pri- 
vate secondary  schools,  preparatonr  schools  and 
departments,  business  collMras,  109.  (See  Ta- 
ble VI,  584-671.) 

Superior  instmetioii— State  UniyersiW,  102. 103 ; 
other  colleges,  103,  104 :  statistica  of  UDireni- 
ties  and  colleges,  104.    (See  Table  IX.  698-748. ) 

Scientiflc  and  professional  instruction — ^Purdue 
University,  theological  departments,  law  de- 
partments, medical  colleges,  105. 
StatisUcs  of  schools  for,  106.    (See  Table*  X- 
Xin,  729-750.) 

Special  instruction— Institirte  for  the  Deatf  and 
Dumb,  education  of  the  blind,  Srfdjers'  Or- 
phans'  Home,  106.  (See  Tables  XIX-XXI, 
806-867.) 

Educational  conventions— State  Teachers'  As- 
sociation, county  teachers'  institutes,  township 
institutes.  State  institates,  collegiate  associa- 
tion. 107. 

Obituaries— Hon.  John  Purdue,  107,108;  Pro- 
fessor Thomas  Oloott,  Professor  H^rbtft  S. 
Copeland.  108. 

School  offioials,  Ust  ot  108. 100. 
Indiana  Asbury  University,  103. 
Indianapolis,  Indiana :  School  system  of,  100. 
Indiana  State  University.  102. 103. 
Indian  children,  schools  for,  in  New  York,  ST7. 
Indian  service.  United  States,  edaoational  statis- 
tics of,  451. 
Indian  Territory : 

Summary  of  statistics— echool  popnlatioo  of.  a(- 
tendanoe,  schools  and  terms,  teachers  and  their 
pay,  449 ;  income  and  expenditure,  450. 

General  educational  condition— school  revenues, 
IxMunding  and  higher  schools,  of  the  Cherokees, 
of  the  Creoles,  and  of  the  Choctaws.  450 ;  of  the 
Chickasaws,  450.451;  of  the  Seminoles,  451; 
educational  statistics  of  United  States  Indian 
■ervioe,  sohoohrmaintained  by  religious  denomi- 
nations, 351.    (See  Table  I,  M&-507.) 

School  officials,  list  of,  451. 
Indians,  schools  among,  maintained  by  religioQS 

denominiutions.  451. 
Industrial  schools,  clxxlr. 
Institutes,  Teachers': 

In  Arkansas,  19 ;  In  (California,  SS ;  In  DeUwar^ 
58;  in  Indiana.  06,  101,  102,  107;  in  Kansss. 
125;  in  Kentucky,  135 1  in  Kaine,  156, 157;  in 
Maryland,  109;  in  Massaohosetta,  187;  fai 
Michigan,  (authorised,)  901;  in  Nebiaska, 
843;  in  New  Hampshire,  255;  in  New  Jeisey, 
(authorized,)  263,  267.  268 ;  in  New  York,  281. 
aeQi;  in  Ohio,  313  ;  in  Oregon.  325 ;  in  Peansyl- 
Tania,340;  in  South  Canmna,  365 ;  in  Tennes- 
see. 376;  in  Vermont,  395;  in  Wisconain,  424. 
Intercollegiate  Literary  Association.  471. 
Intemati<mal  Bdncationai  Omference^  cevi,oevfil, 

467,468. 
Iowa,  State  of  t 

Summary  of  statistioa— school  population  and 
attendance ;  teachers  uid  tiieir  pay ;  schools 
and  school-houses ;  income  and  expenditure, 
110. 

Historical  sketch  of  the  Slate  school  syataai, 
111-113;  authorities,  territorial  provis£oB  lor 
free  schools,  appointment  of  a  enperlnteod- 
ent,  rate  bills  assessed,  provisions  of  fln4 
State  constitution.  111 ;  State  board  of  educa- 
tion, itsdutieeanditsaboUtion,  111.  112;  graded 
or  union  schools  formed,  county  high  schoob 
established.  State  board  of  examiners  created. 
112;  superintendents,  names  and  terms  « 
offio^  112,113;  county  and  district  supervis- 
ion, 113. 

Elementaxy  education— the  public  schools,  113; 
Kindergarten,  113, 114.    (See  Table  1, 500^5074 
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fowa,  State  of— ContioMd. 
Citj  school  ayatems— of  CharltoD,  of  Davenport, 

of  West  Des  Moines,  114.    (See  Table  n,  508- 

549.) 
Training  of  toaehers— normal  sohools,  114, 115 ; 

School  J^wnrnal,  115.    (See  Table  HI,  550-565.) 
Secondary  inatmotion— pnblio  high  schools,  pri- 
vate secondary  achoola.  preparatory  acnoola 

and  departmonta,  bnaineaa  oolleffea,  115.   (See 

Table  VI,  584-671.) 
Superior   instmction— State   TTniveraity,    116; 

other  colleges,  116, 117 ;  atatiatloa  of  universi- 
'  ties  and  ooTlegea,  117.  (See  Table  IX,  698-728.) 
Scientificand  professional  inatmction— affricnlt- 

aral  college,  117.118:  provision  for  uteoloz- 

leal  instruction,  law  aepartments,  medical  ou- 

legea,  118. 
Statistics  of  achoola  for,  118.    (See  Tablea  X- 

XIII.  729-750.) 
Special  instruction— edaoation  of  the  deaf  and 

dumb,  of  the  blind,  119.    (See  Tablea  XIX,  XX, 

806-811.) 
Educational  eonventiona— State  Teachera'  Aaao- 

«iation,   aaaociation  of    principals  and  city 

auperintendenta,  119. 
Obitnary— Rev.  Orlando  Clarke,  ISO. 
School  officials,  liat  of,  120, 121. 
dwa  College,  116. 

owa  State  Agricultural  College,  117, 118. 
owa  State  University,  116. 
owa  Weeleyan  Universltv,  116. 
reland :  £duc»tioDal  statistics  of,  czc. 
taly :  Educational  statistics  of,  cxo. 
tbaca,  New  York :  School  ajstem  ot  278. 

J. 
aoolras.  Prof.  M,  W.,  D.  D..  LL.  D.    (Obituary 
notice,)  34a  349. 

amaica :  Educational  atatiatica  of,  oo. 
apan :  Educational  atatiatica  of,  cxo. 
oraey  City,  New  Jersey:    School  ayatem  ot  266. 
9tm8  Hopkina  Univeraity,  173. 
obnaon,  Hon.  Warren :  (Obituary  notice,)  163. 
>iirDaIa,  edncatJonal.    (See  penodioala,   ednoa- 
tional.j' 
idaon  iTniveraity,  20. 


.State  of : 

Sninmary  of  atallatioa— school  population  and 
attendance,  teachera  and  their  pay,  school  dis- 
tricts and  schools,  income  and  expenditure, 
school  fund,  aohool  property,  private  achoola, 
1528. 
Hiatorioal  aketoh  of  the  State  achool  ayatem, 
123-127;  aothoritiea,  first  territorial  achoola, 
duties  of  territorial  superintendent,  law  of 
Goon^  auperintendenta,  townahip  truateea,  in* 
dependent  diatrict  ayatem.  123;  final  territorial 
dotaila,  123,124;  State  auperintendenciea  no- 
ticed, first  and  aecond,  124;  third.  124,125; 
fourth,  125  ;  fifth,  126;  aixth,  126. 127. 

Slementaryinatruction— current  aentimentnpon 
important  topica,  reoommendationa  of  the  ao- 
X>erintendent,  127.    (See  Table  1. 500-507.) 

[^Tidninir  of  teachera— normal  achoola,  127,128; 
normal  course  in  State  Univeraity,  128.  (See 
Table  HI,  550-565.) 

leoondary  inatmctlon— public  high  achoola.  pri- 
vate secondary  achoola,  preparatorv  achoola 
and  departmente,  bnaineaa  collegea,  128.  (See 
Table  VI,  584-671.) 

uperior  inatruotion— Univeraity  of  Kanaaa^ 
other  oollegea,  atatiatica  of  unitcTBitiea  and 
coUeces,lSO.    (See  Table  IX,  698-7.28.) 

cientino  and  jprofeaaional  inatmction— State 

^grieoltural  College,  129,130;  achool  of  the- 
ology, 130. 

BtaUaticsof  achoola  for,  130.    (See Tablea X-XI, 

75»-747.) 

peoial  inatmction— education  of  the  blind,  of 

tbo  deaf  and  dmnb,  130.   (See  Tablea  XIX,  XX, 

806-811.)  . 

(ohool  offldala.  liatV»f ,  130, 131. 

uaas  City,  liiaaonri :   School  ayatem  of,  239L 

laas  State  Agricultural  Collei^  129, 130. 

ttaoky.  State  of : 

unmary  of  atatiatica— achool  population  and 

Rtteudanoe.  teachers  and  their  pay,  schools, 

bioome  and  expenditure,  132. 


Kentucky,  State  of-43entinoed. 

Historical  aketoh  of  the  State  achool  ayatem, 
13*2-135;  authorities,  132;  early  action <  with 
respect  to  schools,  land  ^nta,  literary*  fund, 
permanent  school  fund  formed,  133;  Bchool 
system  established,  main  features  of  it,  133, 
134;  subsequent  changes,  powers  of  State 
board  of  education,  134 ;  provisions  for  exam- 
ination of  teachers,  134, 135 ;  superintendents, 
names  uid  terms  of  office,  135. 

Elementary  instruction— remarks  ni>on  the  sta- 
tistics of,  135, 136 ;  schools  for  colored  children, 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  improvement,  Kinder- 
gilrten,  136.    (See  Table  1, 500-507.) 

City  school  systems— of  Covington,  136, 137 ;  of 
LouisvUle,  137.    (See  Table  U,  508-549.) 

Training  of  teachers— normal  schools,  137.  (See 
Table  III.  550-565.) 

Secondary  instruction  —  public   high    schools. 

Srivate  secondary  schools,  137  ;  preparatory 
epartments  of  colleges,  business  colleges,  i;^. 
(See  Table  VI,  584-671.) 
Superior  instruction— Kentucky  University,  138; 
other  colleges,  138,139;  colleges  for  womeu, 
statisticA  ot  universities  and  oollegea,  139.  (See 
Table  IX,  69S-728.) 
Scientific  and  professional  instruction— agricult- 
ural and  mechanical  college,  instruction  in 
theology,  law  colleges,  medical  colleger,  1-tO. 
Statistics  of  achoola  for.  141.   (See  Tables  X- 

XIII,  729-759.) 
Special  instruction— inatitution  for  the  blind,  for 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  141 ;  for  feeble-minded 
children,  142.   (See  Tablea  XIX-XX,  80C-dll ; 
Table  XXm,  875.) 
Educational  conventiona— State  Teachera'  Asso- 
ciation, 142. 
Obituary— Dr.  William  L.  Breckenridge,  142. 
School  offlciala.  list  of,  142-144. 
Kentucky  Military  Institute,  139. 
Kentucky  Univeraity,  138. 
Kepler,  Dr.  Samuel :  (Obituary  notice,)  177. 
Kindergiirten : 
In  Califomia,  26,  27 ;  in  Colorado.  38 ;  in  Con- 
necticut, 45 ;  in  Illinois,  81 ;  in  Indiana,  99 ;  in 
Iowa,  113,  114 :  in  Kentucky,  136 ;  in  Mary- 
land, 170;  in  Maaaachuaetta,  183;  in  Minne- 
aota,  215 ;  in  Saint  Louis.  Missouri,  233 ;  in 
New  Hampshire,  256 ;  in  l4ew  Jersey,  2(35 ;  in 
Kew  York,  277:  in  Ohio,  309;  in  South  Caro- 
lina. 365;    in  Wiaconain.  423;  in  District  of 
Columbia,  442. 
Statistics  of.  Table  Y,  572^583 ;  summary,  IxvilL 
Kingston.  New  York,  school  ayatem  ot  278. 
Knox  College.  65. 
Knoxville,  Tenneaaee,  achool  aystem  of,  374. 


Lafayette.  Indiana,  achool  system  of,  100. 

Lake  Forest  University.  85. 86. 

Lancaaterian  achool  noticed,  438. 

Languagea,  method  of  atudylng,  476. 

Latin,  the  pronunciation  of,  484-497 : 
Three  metboda  in  use,  progress  of  the  Latin  or 
Roman  method.  484;  bibliograpbioal  list  of 
Latin  method,  484-487 ;  sounds  of  the  letters, 
487.468;  accent,  488;  oorreapondence  of  dis- 
tinguished scholars  respecting,  488-490;  re- 
marks by  Dr.  Humphreys,  490, 491 :  statistical 
summary,  491 ;  universities  and  colleges  using 
the  Roman  method,  492, 493 ;  the  Continental, 
493,  494 ;  the  English,  494,  495 ;  preparatory 
achoola  using  the  Roman  methoa,  the  Conu* 
tinental,  496 ;  the  English,  496,  497 ;  geograph- 
ical summary,  497. 

Law  achoola : 
In  Alabama,  11 ;  In  Connecticut,  51 :  in  Georgia, 
73 ;  in  Dlinoia,  89 ;  in  Indiana,  105 ;  in  Iowa, 
118 1  in  Kentucky,  140 :  In  Louisiana,  151 ;  in 
Maryland,    175;   in   Maaaachuaetta,  193;  in 
Michigan,  207 ;  in  Miaaiacdppi,  226 ;  in  Mis- 
souri, 237 ;  inl^ew  York,  287 ;  in  North  Caro- 
lina, 302 ;  in  Ohio,  318 ;  in  Pennsylvania,  34G ; 
in  South  CTarolina.  367 ;  in  Tenneaaee.  379  ;  in 
Texaa,  389;  in  Viivinia,  406:  in*  Wisconsin, 
426, 427 ;  in  DistHct  of  Columbia,  443, 444. 
Statistics  of.  Table  XH,  748-751;    summary, 
_cxiii,oxiv.  ,^ 
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Lehigb  University,  341.344. 

L'wihtoD,  MaiBe,  school  Bvstem  of,  15B,  159. 

Li  bill  liana,  coufeteuoe  of,  at  Pliiliulelpbia,  oxzx, 
cxxxi. 

Libraries : 
Id  Indiana,  law  providing  for  townsbip  libra* 
iii'!«,  95;  in  Massactauftottjs,  district  school 
lihrarics  formed.  160 ;  law  authorizing  free 
town  libraries,  19C;  township  libraries,  in 
^ichiffan,  200,201 :  school  libnu-iea,  202;  dis- 
trict libraries,  in  Kow  York,  274 ;  in  Rhode 
Inland,  free  public  libraries,  355. 
Statistica  of,  Table  XVI,  777-770;  sommary, 
csxUi. 

Libmry  of  the  Interior  Department,  cxxv-cxiix. 

Library,  public,  and  the  common  school,  cxxxviii, 
cxxxix. 

Life  saving  service,  libraries  of,  cxxiv,  cxxv. 

Liuco)n  University,  Lincoln,  Illinois,  86. 

Littletield,  Joseph:  (obituary  notice)  163. 

Little  Kock,  Arkansas,  school  system  of,  19. 

Lombard  University,  W. 

LoiiiHiana,  State  of: 
bunimazy  of  statistics— school  population  and  at- 
tendance, teachers  uid  their  pay,  schools,  in- 
come and  expenditure,  school  fund,  145. 
Historical  sketch  of  the  blate  school  svstem, 
145-149 ;  authorities,  145, 140 ;  early  lu^lation, 
parish  schools,  offioeof  superintendent  created, 
14G;  provision  for  support  of  free  schools,  146, 
147;  duties  of  district  directoi-s.  parish  treas- 
urer to  make  annual  report,  duties  of  superin- 
tendent, effect  of  system,  147:  distinctions 
regarding  race,  color,  &o.,  abolished,  reorgani- 
zation of  school  system,  causes  of  im)>aired 
etliciency,  improvements,  14<) ;  annual  tax  made 
obli;;atory,  146,  149;  mandatory  character  of 
law  levying  school  tax,  149. 
Eb  mentaa*y  Instruction— no  printed  report  of, 

1 49.    (See  Table  I.  500-507.) 
Training  of  teachers— normal  school  and  depart- 

menta,  149.    (See  Table  III,  550-^5.) 
Sf  condary  instruction— public  high  school.^  pri- 
vate secondary  schools,  preparatory  schools 
and  dopartmcnta,  149;  buainesa  college^  150. 
(See  Table  VL  584-671.) 
Superior  inatruotion— University  of  Louisiana, 
other  colleges,  colleges  for  women,  150 ;  statis- 
tics of  uuivernities  and  colleges,  151.    (See 
Table  IX,  69S-72*<.) 
Scientitic  and  profes.sional  inatmction  — State 
Agricultural    and   Mechanical   (jollegc,    law 
department  of  University  of  Louisiana,  the- 
ological departments  of  univcrsuien,  utodical 
schools.  New  Orleans  Dental  College,  151. 
StatiHtics  of  schools  for,  153.    (See  Tables  X- 

XUl,  72JU759.) 
Special  instruction — edncatlon  of  the  blind,  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  152.    (See  Tables  X£^- 
XX,  &06-8II.) 
School  ofhcials,  list  of,  152. 

Louisiana    State   Agricultural   and   Mechanical 
College,  100. 

Louisville,  Kentucky:  School  system  of,  137. 

Lowtll  Institute.  196. 

Lowell.  Massachn«ett8 :  School  system  of.  1B5. 

Lynchburg,  Virginia:  School  system  of,  40:1. 

LyiiU,  MoHsachusetts:  S<-hool  synt^jm  of.  le5, 1£6. 

Lyons.  Superintendent  Jonathan:    (Obituary  no- 
tice,) 406,  409. 

M. 

MoMinnviUe  College,  326. 

MadiHon  University,  284. 

Maine,  State  of: 
Summary  of  statistics— school  population  and 
attendance,  teachers  and  their  pay,  school  dis- 
tricts and  schools,  income  and  expenditure, 
Kchool  fund,  153. 
EiHioiical  sketch  of  the  State  achool  ayatem, 
l.'ii-15d;  authorities,  153;  early  action.  153, 
1 5^ :  first  State  provision  for  support  of  schools, 
Hcbool  committees,  school  districts,  amcnda- 
toiy  action,  154 :  graded  system  begun,  school 
laws  re\-ised,  efTorta  to  unify  the  system,  155 ; 
State  board  of  education  createtl^  duties  of, 
1.55,  156;  lirst  meeting  of  board,  teachers'  in- 
stitutes established,  school  laws  improved, 
board  abolished,  county  comniissiouera  ap- 


Haine,  State  of— Contiiiaed. 

pointed,  156;  State  superintendent,  oAca 
created,  duties  of,  156, 157  )  compulaory  school 
law,  superintendents,  names  and  terms  of 
ofQce,  school  funds,  nonnid  schools  and  insii- 
tutee,  educational  associations,  edncatkioal 
Journal,  157 ;  graded  and  high  schools,  157. 15t!. 

ElemeLtiuy  inatroction— no  room  for  details, 
158.    (See  Table  I,  500-507.) 

City  achool  aystems — of  Augusta,  of  Sangor, 
153 ;  of  Lewiaton,  158.  159;  of  Portland,  150. 
(See  Table  IL  508-549.) 

Training  of  teachera — State  nonnal  scboofai,  nor^ 
mal  departmenta,  159.  (See  Table  ttt  550. 
565.) 

Secondary  inatniotion— free  high  schools.  1S9>, 
lUO;  private  academies,  preparatory  achooh^ 
buainesa  collegea,  160.  (See  Table  VX  584- 
671.) 

Superior  instrooUon— Bowdoin  College,  160; 
Bates  College,  160,  161:  Colby  University, 
college  for  women,  atatiatioa  of  a  nniversiir 
and  colleges,  16L    (See  Table  IX,  688-798.) 

Scientific  and  professional  instruction— State 
Agricultural  College,  scientific  department  of 
Bowdoin  College,  161;  theologioal  schools, 
medical  school,  163. 

Statistics  of  schools  for,  163.  (See  Tables  X-XX 
729-747;  Table  XIII,  758, 739.) 

Educational  conventions— State  Teachers*  Asso- 
chition,  163, 163;  association  on  a  professkmal 
basis,  163. 

Obituaries- Joseph  Littiefleld,  Hon.  Wsxren 
Johnson,  163. 

School  official,  (chief.)  163. 
Maine  State  College  of  Agriooltore  and  tihs  Hie* 

chanic  Arts,  161. 
Maryland,  State  of: 

Summary  of  statistics— school  population  and 
attendance,  teachers  and  their  pay,  ^^ItoAls^ 
income  and  expenditure,  school  fund,  164. 

Historical  sketcn  of  the  State  school  system, 
165-170;  authority;  colonial  action  for  free 
schools,  acts  of  1695,  of  1696,  King  William's 
School  established,  steps  to  found  a  free  school 
in  each  countv,  law  not  enforced,  supplement- 
ary act  principle  of  free  public  schools  sbsn- 
done<l,  163 ;  insufficient  funda,  i>oet  revolution- 
ary action,  collegea  organized,  origin  of  ^  aca- 
demic donationa,"  acta  conoerning  UnlrersitT 
of  Maryland,  166;  the  lottery  ma^ia,  166,  167; 
achool  fund  crested,  167;  proviaiona  of  first 
general  achool  law,  167,  litS;  aeccmd  leeoeral 
Jaw.  State  board  of  education  fonned,  166, 169; 
dutiea  of  auperinteudent,  of  county  cominis- 
aionera,  new  aohool  law  of  1 666,  offices  elective, 
board  of  education  and  State  superintendetMgr 
abolished,  financial  features,  effect  of  eystieiB, 
169 ;  State  School  Commissioners  appofntod,  1 65L 
170 ;  piosent  school  law,  provision  for  eokxva 
schools,  170. 

Elementary  instmotion  —  schools  for  colored 
childion,  the  schools  in  general,  Kindeneirtai. 
170.    (8eeTabloI,500-»7.)  «»-~h 

City  school  system  of  Baltimore,  17L  (See 
liable  U,  60.^-549.) 

Training  of  teachers  —  proposed  new  mgenej 
for,  normal  schools,  179.  (See  Table  IlE  55»- 
565.) 

Secondary  instmotion— pnbHc  high  school^ 
academics,  and  kindred  secondary  scbcols, 
17:2;  preparatory  schools  and  departmeote, 
1712. 173:  buaineeaooUege,  173.  (See Table  VL 
564-671.) 

Superior  inatmction— Johns  Hopkins  Unfrer- 
aitv,  173 ;  other  colleges,  173, 174 ;  statistics  oi 
universities  and  colleges,  174.  (See  Tatle  IX. 
698-738.) 

Scientiflo  and  professional  instmctt«ii— Msxjr- 
land  Agricultural  College,  174 ;  United  States 
Kaval  Academy,  174, 175 ;  instmotion  in  the- 
ology, law  school,  medical  colleges,  dental  oal- 
legcs,  175. 

Statistics  of  schools  for,  176.  (See  ^Cables  X^ 
XIII,  729-759.) 

Special  instruction— education  of  the  Mind,  176; 
edncatlon  of  the  deaf  and  damb.  176,  177; 
education  of  colore  blind  and  deaf-motok 
177.    (See  Tables  XIX-^XX,  606-811^ 
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Karjiuid,  State  of— Coothmed. 
ObitoArj— William  H.  Perveil,  Dr.  Samuel  Kep- 
ler, Benjamin  Tippett,  1T7. 
School  ofQcialB,  list  of,  1T7. 
Ifaryiand  AKricaltaral  College,  174  175. 
Mawachofletta,  State  of : 
Smmnary  of  statistics— «chool  popnlation  and 
attendance,  teachers  and  their  pay,   public 
schools,  private  schools  and  academies,  spe- 
cial schools,  receipts  and  expenditnres,  178; 
expenditure  per  capita,  school  fund,  179. 
Historical  sketch  of  the  State  school  system, 
179-182 ;  authorities,  colonial  legislation,  early 
State  legislation,  provision  for  town  schools, 
179 ;  district  system  formed,  179,  180 ;  succes- 
sive improvements,  duties  of  school  commit- 
tees, provision  for  permanent  school  fund^  law 
concerning  factory  children,  Stateboardot  eilu- 
cation  created,  district  libraries  established, 
180 ;  fferm  of  the  normal  school  system,  160, 
181 ;  auties  of  towns  and  their  committees  de- 
fined, apporti6nment  of  the  State  school  fund, 
town  ana  city  superintendence  secured,  other 
improvements  in  the  system,  truant  law  en- 
acted, 181;  provision  for  special  instruction, 
181. 182 ;  administration  of  the  system,  secro- 
tanee  of  the  board,  names  and  terms  of  office. 
182. 
Elementary     instruction— general     statistics. 
Stateboardof  education,  182;  secretary  of  the 
board,  182,  I8:i. 
Agents  of  the  board.  State  director  of  art  edu- 
cation, city  and  town  school  committees  and 
superintendents,  common  schools,  attendance, 
evening;  schools,  industrial  drawing  classes. 
Kindergarten,  183.    (See  Table  1, 500-507.) 
Cinr  school  systems— of  Boston,  183,  184;   of 
Cambridge,  184, 185;  of  Fitchburg,  of  LowelL 
1»«;  of  Lynn,  185,  186;  of  New  Bedford,  of 
Newbaryport,  of  Salem,  186 ;  of  Sprlnglield, 
186,187.    (See  Table  U,  50e-549.) 
Training  of  teachers— normal  schools,  teachers' 
institutes,  Kew  England  Journal  of  Education. 
187.    (See  Table  m,  550-565.) 
Secondary  instruotiou— public  hisfa  schools,  187, 
188;  private  secondary  schools,  preparatory 
schools  and  depaitments,  business  colleges, 
Bromfleld  Academy,  188.    (See  Table  YI,  5134- 
671.) 
Superior  instruction— Amherst  College,  Boston 
Coll«»ge,    188;   Boston   University,  lt8,  169; 
College  of  the  Holy  Cross,  189 ;  Harvard  Col- 
lege, 189, 190;  Tufts  College,  Williams  College, 
colleges  for  women,  190;  statistics  of  a  univer- 
sity and  ci^egee,  191.      (See  Table  IX,  698- 
72B.) 
Scientific   and  professional    instruction— Agri- 
cultural College,  191 ;  Institute  of  Technology, 
191,  192:  other  scientific  schools,  192;  schools 
of  theology,  192, 193. 
Law  scho^,  193;  medical   schools,  193,  194; 
dental  schools,  college  of  pharmacy,  194. 
Statistics  of  schools  for,  194, 195.    (See  Tables 
X-XIU,  729-739.) 
Special    instruction— Perkins    Institntion  and 
j^assachusettB  Asylum  for  the  Blind.  195 ;  edu- 
cation of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  of  the  feeble- 
minded, reform  schools,  librailes,  the  Lowell 

Institute,  196, (See  Tables  XIX-XX,  806- 

811;  Tables  XXII-XXIU,  868-875.) 
Obituaries-O^ohn  H.  Clifibrd,  196,  197;  Francis 
M.  Gardner,  197 ;  Augustine  M.  Gay,  197, 198 ; 
Professor  E.  S.  Snell,  LL.  D.,  19& 
School  oflicials,  list  of,  198. 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  191. 
Hassachusetts  Institute  of  Tecbnolo^,  191, 192. 
Headville,   Pennsylvania:   Schools  of,   noticed, 

338,339. 
Kedfcal   education,   elevation  of,   standard  of, 
cxvi-cxvii. 
American  medical  diplomas  abroad,  cxviL 
Medical  schools : 
In  Alabama,  11 ;  in  California,  32:  in  (k>nnecti- 
out  51.  52;  in  Georgia,  73;  in  Illinois,  88,89; 
in  Indiana,  105;  in  Iowa,  118;  in  Kentucky, 
140 :  in  Louisiana,  151 ;  In  Maine,  162;  in  Mary- 
land, 175 :  in  Massachusetts.  193, 194 ;  in  Michi- 
gan. 207,  208 :  in  Missnuil,  237 ;  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, 250;  in  New  York,  287,  288;  in  Ohio, 


Medical  schools— Continued. 

318 ;  in  Oregon,  327 ;  in  Pennsylvania,  344. 345; 
in  South  Carolina,  367 ;  in  Tennessee,  379,  3-0 ; 
in  Texas,  389;  in  Vermont.  397;  in  Virginia, 
406  ;  in  District  of  Columbia.  414. 
Statistics  of,  Table  XIII,  752-759;  summary 
cxlv-cxvi. 
Memphis,  Tennessee :  School  system  of,  374. 
Mercer  University,  72. 
Meriden,  Connecticut :  School  S3r8tem  of,  46. 
Meyerberg,  Professor,  visit  of,  ocx. 
Michigan,  State  of : 
Summary  of  statistics— school  population  and 
attendance,  teachers  and  their  pay,  school  dis- 
tricts and  schools,  income  and  expenditure, 
school  fund,  199. 
Hifltoricnl  sketch  of  the  State  school  systrra. 
200-2i.*2:  authoiities,  land  grants  for  schoola 
under  first  State  constitution,  other  proviwous, 
duties  of  superintendent  defined,  first  primary 
school  law,  financial  difficulties,  taxforscboo.^ 
and  for  township  libraries,  200 ;  provision?!  of 
constitution  of  1850,  200,  201;  acts  regulating 
tax  for  schools,  establishing  rate  bills,  provid- 
ing for  graded  district  schools  and  for  county 
suitorvision,  rate  bill  system  abolishe<l  nud 
schools  made  free,  compulsory   school  luw 
passed,  201 ;  county  superintendency  abolished, 
201, 202;  superintendents,  names  and  terms  of 
office.  202. 
Elementary  instruction— the  schools  in  1874-'7.", 
school  libraries,  202 ;  the  schools  in  1876,  20U, 
203.    (See  Table  I,  500-507.) 
City  school  systems— of  Ann  Arbor,  of  Detroit, 
of  East  Saginaw,  203;  of  Grand  Kapids,  of 
Pontiac,  204.    (See  Table  II,  508-549  ) 
Training  cf  tcaohers— State  normal  school,  204. 

(See  Table  III,  550-^65.) 
Secondary  instruction- high  schools,  204.205; 
private  secondary  schools,  preparatory  schools 
and  departments,  business  colleges,  205.    (See 
Table  VI,  584-671.) 
Superior  instruction— University  of  Michiirau, 
205;  other  colleges,  coUeees  foV  women,  siaiiH- 
tics  of  a  university  and  colleges,  206.    (Ute 
Table  IX,  698-728 ) 
Scientific    and  professional  instruction — State 
Agricultural  College,  schools  of  theolocy.  de- 
partment of  law  of  Michigan  University!  207 ; 
medical  colleges,  207,  208. 
Statistics  of  schools  for,  208.    (See  Tables  X- 
XIU,  729-7.19.) 
Special  instruction— State  Reform  School,  2^8. 
209:  State  Public  School,  Coldwater,  educftii:in 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  the  blind.  209.    ( ."^eo 
Tables  XI-XXX,  806-811 ;  Table^XXII,  tUt^ 
874) 
Educational  associations— State  teachers'  a.«sn. 
tion,  209.  210 :  association  of  city  school  supt-r- 
intendents,  association  of  music  teacher;*.  t.iu. 
Obituarv  record— W.  L.  M.  Breg,  U.  C.  Baggci  ly, 

Miss  jTennie  Carmichael,  210. 
School  officials,  list  of,  210. 
Middletown,  Connecticut:  School  system  of,  47. 
Miirerka,  Dr.,  visit  of,  ocxL 
Military  Academy,  statistics  of  admission  to,  760. 
Mining  schools.    (See  Science,  schools  of.) 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota :  School  system  of,  215. 
Minnesota,  State  of : 
Summary  of  statistics— school  population  aud 
attendance,  teachers  and  thefr  pay,  schools, 
receipts  and  expenditures,  school  fund,  211. 
Historical  sketch  of  the  State  school  syMtem, 
S12,  213;  authority,  territorial  action,   early 
State  action,  rise  of  normal  schools,  moiMticu- 
tions  of  the  first  school  law,  212;  local  super* 
vision  of  schools.  State  supervision,  213. 
Elementary  instruction — school-houses,  schools, 
enrolment,    dec,   213,   214;  graded    schools, 
change  in  basis  of  apportionment,  214;   ro- 
spects  in  which  the  system  is  weak,  214.  215 ; 
Kindergarten,  215.    (ftee  Table  L  500-507.) 
Citv  school  systems— of  Saint  Paul,  of  Minmap- 

oUs,  215.    (See  Table,  II,  508-549.) 
Training  of  teachers— normal  schools,  216.    (See 

Table  HI,  550-565.) 
Secondary  instruction— public  high  school.n,  pH- 
vat«  secondary  schools,  business  collect),  210. 
-    <See Table  Yt,  5e4.^|jLe,  uy  ^ ww^.^ 
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HinnesoU,  State  of--CoiitiDiied. 
Saperior  iiutnictioo—UiiiTersity  of  MiimeeotA, 
Sin,  917 ;  other  ooUeges.  colleffee  for  women, 
ittatistice  of  universities   ana  colleges,  217. 
(Soe  Table  IX,  698-728.) 
Scientific  and  professional  instmotion— college 
of  agricnltnre,  schools  of  theology,  218. 
Statistics  of  schools  for,  218.    (See  Tables  X- 

XI,  720-747.) 

Special  instructioni-edncation  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb  and  the  blind,  218,219.  (See  Tables 
XIX-XX,  806-811.) 

Idncational  conventions— Ifinnesota  Bduca* 
tional  Association,  219. 

Obi  tnaxy— Professor  Versal  J.  Walker. 

School  officials,  list  of,  2:20. 
Ml^Ait^sippi,  State  of : 

bummary  of  statistics— school  popnlation  and 
nttendance,  teachers  and  their  pay,  number  of 
days  schools  were  kept,  income  and  expendi- 
ture, 221. 

HiHiorical  sketch  of  the  State  school  system,  221- 
223 ;  authorities,  221 ;  foundations  laid,  221, 222 ; 
provisions  for  care  of  school  land&  formation 
and  management  of  literary  fund,  qualifica- 
tions of  teachers,  duties  of  township  trustees, 
222;  school  statistics  in  1840,  1850,  and  1860. 
222, 223 ;  provisions  of  constitution  of  1869,  of 
school  law  of  1870,  opposition  to  school  system, 
superintendents,  names  and  terms  of  ofiice,  223, 

Elementary  instruction — the  public  school  sys* 
torn,  223, 224.    (See  Table  1, 500^507.) 

City  school  system— of  Vicksburg,  234.  (See 
rable  II,  508-549.) 

Ti  aiuing  of  teachers— normal  schools,  234.  (See 
Table  III,  550-565.) 

Secondary  instruction— public  high  schools,  pri- 
vate secondary  schooU,  preparatory  schools 
and  departments,  business  college,  334.  (See 
Table  VI,  584-671.) 

Su|>orior  instruction— TJnivemity  of  Mississippi, 
224,225;  Other  colleges,  colleges  for  women, 
statistics  of  universities  and  colleges,  225.  (See 
Table  IX,  698-728.) 

Scientific  and  professiona]  instruction — Scientlflo 
clopartments  of  universities,  225 ;  school  of  the- 
ology, 825,228;  law  school,  226. 
Statistics  of  schools  for,  326.     (See  Tables  X- 

XII,  729-751.) 

Special  instruction— education  of  the  blind,  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  326.  (See  Tables  XIX- 
XX.  806-811.) 

School  officials,  list  of,  336,  SS7. 
Hi^80uri,  State  of: 

Summaly  of  statistics— school  population  and 
attendance,  teachers  and  their  pay,  schools, 
income  and  expenditure,  school  f  uni^  228. 

Historical  sketch  of  the  State  school  system, 
228-331 ;  authorities,  228;  first  stops,  care  of 
school  lands,  act  of  1®4,  revision  of  statutes 
in  1635,  condition  of  free  schools  in  1840,  growth 
of  school  system,  229 ;  state  superintendency 
reestablished,  229, 2:)0 ;  provisions  of  constitu- 
tution  of  1865,  free  schools  for  colored  children, 
formation  of  school  fund,  new  school  law  of 
1S66,  countv  supervision,  privileges  of  incor- 
porated cuies,  towns,  and  villages,  normal 
schools  established,  230;  power  to  establish 
high  schools,  separate  schools  for  colored  chil- 
dren imperative,  county  supervision  inefficient, 
superintendents,  names  andtermsof  office,  231. 

Elementary  instruction  —  poor  schools,  short 
school  term,  231 ;  losses  of  school  money,  need 
for  county  supervision,  colored  schools,  833. 
(See  Table  I,  500-507.) 

City  school  systems— of  Kansas  City,  232;  of 
Saint  Joseph.  233;  of  Saint  Louis,  833,234. 
(See  Table  II,  508-549.) 

Training  of  teiM^ers— normal  schools,  normal 
deparnnents,  educational  Journals,  334.  (See 
Table  HI.  550-665.) 

Secondary  instruction— public  high  schools,  pri- 
vate secondary  schools,  preparatory  dei^rt- 
ments  of  colleges,  234  ;  business  colleges,  235. 
(See  Table  VI,  584-671.) 

Superior  instruction  —  State  University,  235; 
other  colleges,  235,236;  colleges  for  women, 
intercollegiate  contest,  statistics  of  universi- 
ties and  colleges,  33<f.    (See  Table  IX,  698-728.) 


Hissonrl,  State  of— Contlmied. 
Scientific  and  professional  instruction    oeientifto 

departments  of  State  ouiversl^,  law  sctioola, 

medical  colleges,  237 ;  schools  of  tbeoke^,  837, 

838. 

Statistics  of  schools  for,  838.    (See  Tables  X- 

XIIL  739-759.) 
Special  instruction— education  <»f  the  d«af  and 

dumb.  838. 239;  of  the  blind,  <S9.    (SeeXaUea 

XIX-XX,  80e-801.) 
Educational  convention— State  Xeachors' 


ciation,  convention  of  conn^  commisaioneii^ 
normal  convention,  239. 

School  offidals,  list  of;  839. 
Monmouth  College,  86. 
Montana,  Territory  of : 

Summary  of  statistics— school  population  and 
attendance,  teachers  and  their  pay,  achoola^ 
income  and  expenditure,  452. 

Historical  sketch  of  the  Territorial  school  sya- 
tem,  452-454 ;  authority,  452 ;  first  general  school 
law  of  1864  and  its  provisions,  452;  453 ;  crea- 
tion of  a  territorial  superintendency.  improved 
school  law,  453 ;  generally  benei^cial  reeolta 
of  the  law,  453, 454. 

Elementary  instruction— marked  progress  of  the 
public  schools,  proposed  increase  of  the  school 
term,  454.    (See  Table  I,  500-507.) 

Training  of  teachers— proposed  normal  classes 
in  high  schools,  454.    (Seo  Table  III,  550-.565.) 

Secondary  instroction^public  hi^  schools,  45a. 

School  officials,  list  of,  455. 
Moravian  Archives.  Library  of  the.  cxxxii. 
Museum  of  Medical  Institution  o£  Yale  Colleeeu 
note,  51, 52.  — ^-t 

If. 

Nashua,  New  Hampshire :  School  system  of,  836^ 

257. 
Nashville,  Tennessee:  School  system o^  375. 
National  aid  to  education,  xii-xviL 
National  Deaf -Mute  (College,  cxlii,  443. 
National  Educational  AsMXsiation,  466, 467. 
Naval  Academy : 

Noticed.  174, 175  j  statistics  of  admissions  to.  TO. 
Nebraska,  State  of : 

Summary  of  statistics— school  population  and 
attendance,  schools,  teachers  and  their  pay. 
Income  and  expenditure,  school  fund,  340. 

Historical  sketch  of  the  State  school  system. 
241, 244 ;  authorities,  provisions  of  terrltotial 
school  law,  first  school  taught,  want  of  into^ 
est  in  education,  new  school  law  of  1856  crea- 
ting township  system,  summary  of  countv  re- 
ports in  1860,  241;  great  increase  in  1861.  State 
normal  school  founded,  condition  of  school 
buildings,  meeting  of  State  educational  con- 
vention, resolutions  offered,  provisioDs  of 
school  law  of  1867, 242 ;  removalof  State  cap> 
ital,  242,  243;  standard  of  qualifications  of 
teachers  raised.  State  list  of  text  books,  State 
Teachers'  Association  organized,  teachers'  in- 
stitutes held,  mania  for  building  school-hoases 
provision  for  school  fund  uid  school  income 
243 ;  superintendents,  names  and  tenns  of  office, 
214. 

Elementary  instruction— no  report  for  1875-^ 
244.    (See  Table  I,  500-507.) 

City  sdiool  system— of  Omaha,  244.  (See  T^bfe 
n,  508-54;'.) 

Training  of  teachers— normal  school,  edocatiooal 
Joumia,244.    (See  Table  III,  550-565.) 

Secondary  Instruction- public  high  schools,  344, 
245;  private  secondary  schoou,  prcparauvy 
departments,  business  college,  245).  (SeeTahis 
Vi;  584-^71.) 

Superior  instruction— State  University,  Boane 
College,  statistics  of  these,  245.  (See  Table  IX. 
698-728.) 

Scientific  and  professional  instruction— the  In- 
dustrial (College  of  the  State  XTniversity.  842^ 

Statistics  of  schools  for,  346.    (See  Table  X,  78»- 

737.) 
Special  Instmction— education  of  the  deaf  sad 

dumb,  846.    (See  Table  XIX,  806-809  ) 
Educational  conventions— State  Teachers'  Aaeo- 

dation,  246.  847;  meeting  of  ooon^  aqpecia- 
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Kebraakft,  State  of— Continued. 

School  ofiScials.  list  of,  2-17. 
Xetherlands;  £<lucational  Htatistica  of,  cxci. 
Kevada,  State  of : 

Bummary  of  statisticA— echool  population  and 
attendance,  teachers  and  their  pay«  sohoola, 
income  and  expenditure,  848. 

Hiatotical  skctcn  of  the  Stato  school  system, 
9246-250 ;  authorities,  S48 ;  provisions  of  terri- 
torial school  law,  school  fund  and  income, 

'  whence  deiivcd,  board  of  education  formed, 
powers  of  county  superintendents,  provisions 
of  8tato  constitution,  first  State  school  law, 
subsequent  changes,  S49;  compulsory  school 
act,  supcrintendenta,  names  and  terms  of  oflioe, 
220. 

Elementary  instruction — progress  of  the  schools, 
teachers,  religious  instruction,  opinions  con* 
ceming,  250.    (See  Table  I,  500-507.) 

Secondary-  instruction— public  hif^h  schools.  250 ; 
private  secondary  schooL  350, 251.  (See  Table 
VI,  584-671.) 

Superior  instruction— State  tTuiversity,  851. 
(See  Table  IX,  698-728.) 

Special  instruction— education  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb  and  the  blind,  251.  (See  Table XIX-XX, 
hOfr-eil.) 

School  officials,  list  of,  251. 
2?ew  Bedford,  Massachusetts:  School  system  of, 

186. 
New  BranswiclE,  Kew  Jersey:  School  system  of, 

206,  267. 
Kew  Eufiland  Association  of  School  Superinten- 
dents, 470. 
Kew  Bampshiro,  State  of: 

Summary  of  statistics— school  population  and 
attendance,  teachers  and  their  pay,  schools, 
school-houses,  income,  252;  expenditure,  253. 

BIstorical  sketch  of  tbe  State  school  system, 
253,  256;  authorities,  school  law  of  1M2  for 
compulsory  education  and  law  of  1647  for  town 
schools  the  laws  of  the  State,  independent  co- 
lonial action,  253 ;  early  State  action,  change 
from  town  to  district  system,  5254 ;  laws  con- 
oeming  and  duties  of.  school  committees,  254, 
255 ;  free  text-boolcs  for  poor  children,  distri- 
bution of  literary  fund,  teachers*  institute*, 
State  school  commissioner  appointed,  the  ofiUce 
abolished  and  county  commissioners  appointed, 
succeeded  by  board  of  education,  255 ;  law  for 
compulsory  education.  State  school  officera, 
names  and  terms  of  olUoe,  256. 

Elementary  instruction— improvements  in  school 
system  since  1871,  £indergiirten,  256.  (See 
Table  I,  500-507.) 

City  school  system— of  Kaahua,  256,357.  (See 
Table  n,  508-549.) 

Training  of  teachers— State  normal  school,  357. 
(See  Table  in,  550-565.) 

Secondary  instruction— public  high  schools, 
academies  and  seminaries,  preparatory  schools, 
business  coUene,  257.    (See  Table  VI.  584-67 1.) 

Superior  instruction- Dartmouth  College,  col- 
leges for  women,  statistics  of  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege, 256.    (Soo  Table  IX,  698-728.) 

Scientific  and  professional  instruction— College 
of  Af^culture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts,  258, 
859 ;  Thayer  School  of  Civil  Engineering,  Med- 
ical CoUogo,  259. 

Statistics  of  schools  for.  250.  (See  Table  X,  72^ 
TJl ;  Table  XIU.  752-'350.) 

Educational  convention— State  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation, 350. 

Obituary— Prof.  E.  W.Dimond,  260. 

Chief  State  school  officer,  260. 
Kew  Haven,  Connecticut:  School  system  of,  46. 
Kew  Jersey,  State  of: 

Summary  of  statistics— school  population  and 
attendance,  teachers  and  their  pay,  school  dis- 
tricts and  property,  income,  361 ;  expenditure, 
202. 

Bi8torical  sketch  of  the  State  school  system, 
21.2,  264;  authorities,  first  school  law,  1603; 
schools  established  in  colonial  times,  Stato 
school  fund  created  in  1816,  363;  taxation  for 
the  education  of  poor  children.  863, 363;  school 
law  of  1829,  duties  of  school  oommitteea,  State 
appropriation  limited  to  poor  children.  Im- 
provements in  school  law  in  1638,  State  and 


New  Jersey,  State  of— Continned. 

township  supervision  provided,  863 ;  teachers' 
institutes  authorized,  263.  264 ;  State  boanl  of 
education  formed,  revised  school  law  of  1867, 
schools  made  entirely  fi«c,  law  for  compulsory 
education,  superintendents,  names  and  terms 
of  office,  264. 
Elementary  instruction — dimiuifthed  reaou 
lorgc  ntlendanco  on  the  schools,  264; 
schools  through  good  teachero,  264, 265 ;  educa- 
tional exhibit  at  the  Con lennial,  Kindergiirten, 
265.  (Soo  Table  I,  500-507.) 
City  school  systems— of  Camden,  265 ;  of  Eliza- 
beth. 265,  266 ;  of  Jeiaev  City,  of  Newark.  2fi6 ; 
of  Now  Brunswick,  2i56,  2('t7;   of  Paterson, 

267.  (See  Tablo  U,  508-540.) 

Traininjcof  teachers— Stato  Normal  School,  Far- 
num  Preparatory  School,  city  normal  schools, 
267;  other  means  of  training  teachers.  867, 
86&    (Seo  Tablo  lU,  550-565.) 

Secondary  instruction — puLlic  high  schools,  pri- 
vate secondary  schools,  preparatory  schools 
and  departments,  business  colleges,  368.  (See 
Table  VI,  5e4-671.) 

Superior  instruction— the  College  of  New  Jersey, 

268,  269 ;  Rutgers  College,  Seton  Hall  College, 
St.  Benedict^  CoUege,  colleges  for  women, 
statistics  of  colleges,  3^.  (See  Table  IX,  698- 
728.) 

Scieutifio  and  professional  instruction— schools 
of  science,  theological  seminaries,  270. 

Statistics  of  schools  for.  370.  (See  I'able  X,  729- 
737  ;  Tablo  XI,  738-747.) 

Special  instruction— State  Reform  School  for 
Boys,  State  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  37L 
(See  Table  XXII,  868-874.) 

School  officials :  List  of,  371. 
New  London,  Connecticut :  School  system  of,  47. 
New  Mexico,  Tei-ritory  of: 

General  educational  condition— letter  from  Sec- 
retary Ritch,  456  ;  statistical  report  of  public 
schools  for  vear  ending  December  31, 1875, 457. 
(See  Table  \,  500-507.) 
New  Orleans  University,  150. 
New  South  Wales:  Educational  statistics  of,  oc. 
New  York,  SUteof: 

Summary  of  statistics— school  population  and 
attendance,  schools,  teachers.  Income  and  ex- 
penOiture,  school  fund,  272. 

Historical  sketch  of  the  State  school  system, 
273-276 :  authorities,  provision  for  schools  by 
tho  Dutch,  early  English  schools,  act  to  en- 
oonrage  sonools  in  the  cities  and  towns,  foun- 
dation of  school  fund,  first  continuous  school 
sjstero,  (1812,)  273;  town  tax  made  compulsory, 
increase  of  school  funds,  changes  in  mode  of 
supervision,  noimal  schools  entablisbed.  coun- 
ty superintendenoy  abolished,  succeeded  by 
school  commissioners.  274 ;  system  of  rate  bills, 
874,  275;  schools  made  free,  opposition,  rate 
bills  restored,  abolished,  and  schools  free  at 
last,superintendonts,  names  and  terms  of  office, 
375;  school  funds,  2.5,  270. 

Elementarj^  instruction—  progress  of  the  school 
compulsory  education,  27b ;  township  system, 
376. 277 ;  industrial  drawiug,  schools  for  Indian 
children,  Kinoergi&rien,  377.  (See  Table  1, 50o- 
507.) 

City  school  systems— of  Albany,  377.  378;  of 
Auburn,  of  Cohoea,  of  lihaca,  of  Kingston, 
378;  of  New  York  City,  278-280;  of  Oswego, 
of  Sohenectadv.  of  Syracuse,  280;  of  Troy, 
280,  28L    (Sectable  II,  508-^9.) 

TTidnlng  of  tt^achers— normal  schools,  881 ;  teach- 
ers' institutoa,  381,  382;  teachers'  classes  in 
academies,  educational  journals,  Stato  certill- 
cates  to  teachers,  282.  (See  Tablo  III,  550-565.) 

Secondary  instruction— academies  and  union 
schools,  private  secondary  schools.  383;  nro- 
paratory  schools  aud  departments,  8t3,  Sr3; 

-    business  coUoges,  383.  (SeoTal.le  VI,  584-671.) 

Superior  instruction— Cornell  University,  883; 
oth«v  colleges,  373-985;  colleges  for  women, 
statistics  of  universities  and  colleges,  885.  (See 
Tablo  IX,  698-728.) 

Scientific  and  professional  instruction— scien- 
tific departmtnu,  386 ;  t^eological  seminariea, 
^.  886,  387;  law  schools,  887;  medical  ooUegea, 
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Kew  York,  Stmte  of—Coatiiraed. 

387,  388;  statistics  of  school*  for,  SCO.  (See 
Tables  X-Xin,  739-750.) 
Special  instrnction— edncstloii  of  the  deaf  and 
dorab,  of  the  blind,  890;  iDstractlon  of  idiots, 
Valley  Homo.  391.  (See  Tables  XIX,  XX,  806- 
811;  Table  XXm,  875.) 
Educational  conventions— State  teachers*  asao- 

ciatioo,  university  convention,  891. 
Obituaries— Prof.  Charles  Daviee,  LL.  D.,  Hon. 
Henry  8.  Kaadali,  893;  Bev.  George  Whipple, 
D.  D.,  293. 
School  otHcials,  list  of.  993-895. 

New  York  City,  New  York :  School  system  of,  978- 
8B0. 

New  Zealand :  EdocatioDal  statistics  of,  cc 

Newark,  Now  Jersey :  School  system  of,  266. 

Newburyport,  Massaohosetts :  School  system  of, 
186. 

Newport,  Rhode  Island :  School  system  of,  356. 

Norfolk,  Virfrinia:  School  system  ot  403. 

Normal  schools,  need  of  Anglo-Saxon  in,  477.  (See 
also  training  of  teachers.) 

NorriBtown,  Pennsylvania:  Schools  of,  notloed, 
339. 

North  Carolina,  State  of: 
Summary  of  statistics— school  population  and 
attendance,  teachers  and  their  nay,  school  dis- 
tricts and  schools,  income  and  expenditure, 
91)6. 
HiHtorlcal  sketch  of  the  State  school  system, 
397-209 :  authorities,  provisions  of  first  SUte 
constitution,  (1776,)  State  university  organ- 
ized, report  to  legislature  (1816)  in  favor  ot  a 
**  juaicious  system  of  public  education,"  ap- 
pointment of  committee  to  digest  a  sy  stein.  396 ; 
plan  recommended,  906,  397 ;  failure  to  adopt, 
school  fund  founded,  plan  for  State  system 
proposed  in  1839,  898;  submitted  to  a  vote  of 
the  pcoplcL  398,  399 ;  adopted,  school  system 
entablisned,  State  and  county  boards  ox  edu- 
cation formed,  superintendents,  names  and 
terms  of  office,  999. 
Elementary  instruction— present  condition  of 

the  schools.  399.    (See  Table  I,  500-507.) 
Training    of     teachers— independent    normal 
scboob,  399,  300  ;new  State  normal  schools, 
300.    (See  Table  ni,  550-505 ) 
Secondary  instruction — public  high  schools,  pri- 
vate secondary  schools,  prepu«tory  depart- 
ments, business  college,  300.    (See  Table  YI, 
584-«71.) 
Superior  instruction— University  of  North  Car- 
olina,  300 ;  other  colleges,  colleges  for  women, 
statistics  of  a  universi^  and  coUeges,  301.  (See 
Table  IX,  698-738.) 
Scicntifio  and  professional  instruction^eden- 
tiflc  department  of  State  University,  theolog- 
ical schools,  law  department,  303.  

Statistics  of  schools  for,  308.  (See  Tables  X-XH, 

789-751.) 
Special  instruction— instruction  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb  and  the  blind,  303.    (See  Tables  XIX, 
XX,  806-eil.) 
School  officials,  list  of,  .303. 

North  Carolina  CoUe^  301. 

Northwestern  Christian  University,  103. 

Northwestern  CoVego,  86. 

Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  Illinois,  86. 

Nurses,  training  school  lor,  clTii-olxL 

a 

Obituary  notices :  (See  names  of  individuals ;  also 
Obituaries  under  the  Statea  and  Territoriea.) 

Officials  of  school  systems: 
In  Alabama,  13 :  in  Arkansas,  89 ;  in  California^ 
34,  .35 :  in  (^dorado,  41 ;  in  Omneotiout,  53, 
54 ;  in  Delaware,  60 :  in  Florida,  66 :  in  Geor- 
gia, 75,  76;  in  Illinois,  91-93 ;  in  Indiana,  106, 
109;  in  Iowa,  130, 131;  in  Kansas,  130,131 ;  in 


Kentucky,  143-144:  in  Louisiana.  153;  id 
Maine,  (chief  official.)  163;  in  Maryland,  177; 
in  liassaohosetts,  198;  in  Michigan,  310;  in 
Minnesota,  890 ;  in  Mississippi,  996,  827 ;  in 
Missouri,  839;  in  Nebraska,  847;  in  Nevada, 
851 ;  in  New  Hampshire,  (chief  official,)  360 ; 
in  New  Jersey,  971 ;  in  New  York.  99J-995 ;  in 
North  Carolina,  303;  in  Ohio,  390,  331;  In 


Officials  of  school  systeme—Conthmed. 

Oregon,  329;  in  Pennsylvania,  349,  3S0;  in 
Bhode  Ishuid,  350.  300;  in  South  CaroUna, 
(chief  official.)  368 ;  in  Tennessee,  381, 383 :  in 
Texas,  389;  in  Vermont,  (chief  official.)  397; 
in  Yirgteia,  409.  410;  in  West  Virginia.  417 ; 
in  Wisconsin,  499,  430;  In  Aiixona,  433;  in 
Dakota,  43671n  District  of  Cohimbia,  445 ;  in 
Idaho,  448 :  in  Indian  Territory,  451 ;  in  Mon- 
tana, 455;  in  Utah,  461 ;  in  Washington  Terri- 
tory, 464:  in  Wyoming,  465. 
Ohio.Staiteof: 

Summary  of  statistica— school  popnlalian  and 
attendance,  teachers  and  their  pay,  schod 
districts  and  property,  inoome  and  expendi- 
ture, school  fund,  304. 

Historical  sketch  of  the  State  school  evstem, 
305-307;  authoritiea,  eariy  legislation,  "b^in* 
nings  of  a  true  school  system,  act  to  secure 
better  teachers  and  some  school  supervisisn. 
305 ;  first  Stato  Superintendent,  SB,  306 ;  first 
report,  (1838,)  school  law  of  183dL  changes  in 
1^,  State  superintendency  abolished,  306; 
schools  for  colored  children  established,  State 
commissioner  of  common  schools  appointed, 
new  law  of  1873,  superintendents'  names  and 
terms  of  office,  307. 

Elementary  instruction — the  country  schools, 
supervision,  free  text  books  for  free  schools 
recommended,  instruction  in  drawing,  colored 
schools,  308;  private  schools,  306.  309;  Kin- 
dergiirten,  309.   (See  Table  I,  500-307.) 

City  school  systems— of  Akron.of  Chillioothei,309; 
of  Cincinnati,  309,  310:  of  Cleveland,  310.311 : 
of  ColumbusljSU ;  or  Dayton,  311,  312;  of 
Fremont,  of  Hanmton,  of  Sandusky,  312 ;  of 
Steubenville,  313.    (See  Table  n,  508-549. 

Training  of  teachers— normal  schools,  training 
schools,  teachers*  institutes,  educational  Jour- 
nal, 313.  (See  Table  III,  550-565.) 

Secondary  instruction — public  high  schotrfs, 
private  secondary  schools,  preparatory  schools 
and  demirtments.  business  colleges,  314.  (See 
Table  VI,  584-fl7L) 

Superior  instruction— collegee  and  nniversitiefl. 
314-316 ;  colleges  for  women,  316 ;  statistics  of 
universities  and  colleges,  316,  317.  (See  Table 
IX,  698-728.) 

Scientific  and  professional  instruction  —  Ohio 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  am- 
cmtuitil  department  of  Farmers'  (Joliege,  To- 
ledo University  of  Arts  and  Trades,  317 ;  theo- 
logies, schools  and  departments,  317,  318;  Law 
Scho»  1  of  Cincinnati  (College,  medical  colle$;es, 
demal  college,  318;  college  of  pharmacy,  319. 
Statistics  of  schools  for,  319.  (§ee  Tables  X- 
Xm,  739-750.) 

Special  instruction— institution  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  for  the  blind,  320.  (See  Tables  XIX- 
XX,  806-811.) 

Educational  conventions— State  t«Achers'  asso- 
ciation. Northwestern  Ohio  Teachers' assoda* 
tion.  SxD. 

School  officials,  list  of,  390,  391. 
Olcott,  Prof.  Thomas :  (Obituary  notice,)  lOB. 
Olivet  College,  ^06. 

Omaha,  Nebraska:  School  system  of,  944. 
Oregon,  State  of: 

Summary  of  statistics— echool  population  and 
attendance,  teachers  and  their  pay,  schools, 
income  and  expenditure,  399. 

Historical  sketcn  of  the  State  school  system, 
393.  324 ;  authorities,  provisional  and  territo- 
rial laws,  323 ;  provisions  of  State  constitutian 
respecting  schools.  393,  334 ;  act  providing  for 
the  election  of  a  State  superintendent  and  for 
a  State  board  of  education,  present  condition, 
superintendents,  names  and  terms  of  oltlce.324. 

Elementary  instruction  —  educational  outlook 
encouraging,  334,  325 ;  progress  of  the  schools, 
county  superintendents,  325.    (See  Table  I, 

City  school  system— of  Portland,  32Sw  (See  Table 
II,  508-549.) 

Training  of  teachers— teachers*  institutes,  edu- 
cational journal  335.  See  Table  UL  5S0-i565.) 

Secondary  instruction-public  high  scnoola,  prt* 
vate  secondary  schools,  preparatory  depwt- 
_    infintB,396w  (»«  Table  VI.  584-671.) 
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Oregon,  State  of— Continaecl. 
Saperior  infitnictlon  —  State  TTniTenity,  3S0 ; 
other  colleges,  396,  387 ;  college  for  women, 
Btatistica  ot   oniTersitiea  and  colleges,  337. 
(See  Table  IX,  098-7S8.) 
Scientific  and  piofeseional  instmotion— Corval- 
lis  State  Araloultiiral  College,  medical  depart- 
ment of  Willamette  University,  327. 
Statistics  of  schools  for,  3-28.  (See  Table  X,7S9- 
737 ;  Table  XIH,  7M-750.) 
Special  instntotion— edncation  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  of  the  blind,  3aa    See  Tables  XIX- 
XX,  806-811.) 
Educational  association— State  Teaehers'  Insti- 
tute, 328. 
School  offldaU,  listof,  329. 
Orphan  asylums: 
For  soldiers'  orphans,  in  Indiana,  106 ;  in  Penn- 

sylyania,  347. 
Statistics  of.  Table  XXI,  8151-817;  summary, 
cxlvl-cilvm. 
Oskaloosa  College,  116. 
OswegOb  New  "Xork  i  School  system  of,  S80. 


Pacific  Methodist  College,  3L 
Pacific  UniyerBit^,  396. 
Parsons  College,  116. 

Paterson,  New  Jersey :  School  system  of,  967. 
Pay  of  teachers ; 
IJ      -  -  -    -     -  -  -    -     ^^ 

in 
7; 
2* 
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r8; 
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6; 
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eonsiiu  7l8^  in  Arisona,'43irin  DiUcota,  434 ; 
in  District  of  Columbia,  437 ;  in  Indian  Terri- 
tory, 440:  in  Montana,  459;  in  New  Mexico, 
457  ;  in  Utah,  458 :  in  Washington  Territory, 
460.  (See.  also,  Table  I,  500-507,  and  sum- 
mary, xxiii-xxv.) 
Peabody  fupd,  xlii,  xiiU;  in  Georgia,  70 ;  in  South 
CaraUna,  364;  in  Tennessee,  373;  in  West 
Yireinia,  414. 
PeunsyVrania,  State  of : 

Summary  of  statistics— enrolment  and  attend- 
ance, teachers  and  their  pay,  schools,  income 
and  expenditure,  cost  of  tuition,  33a 

Bistorical  sketch  of  the  State  school  system. 
331-334 ;  authorities,  the  era  of  private  and 
church  schools,  331 ;  the  era  of  pauper  schools. 
331,  Xi9;  foundations  of  a  ''common  school 
fund  "  laid,  law  "to  establish  ageneral  system 
of  education  by  common  schools,'*  (lb34,)  332; 
opposition  to  the  law,  its  reSnaotment,  super- 
vision of  free  schools  provided,  ofl9co  of  State 
superintendent  created,  333 ;  superintendents, 
names  and  terms  of  office,  333,  334;  normal 
schools  and  special  schools,  334. 

Elementary  instruction  —  general  view:  334; 
county  superintendents' reports,  334-33(1  (See 
Table  1, 50(^7.) 

City  school  systems— of  Allegheny,  336;  of 
Harrisburg.  336,  337 ;  of  Phfladelphia,  337 ; 
of  Pittsburg,  337,  338 ;  other  cities,  338,  339. 
(See  Table  II,  50&-549.) 

Training  of  teachers-  normal  schools,  339.  340 ; 
teachers'  institutes,  educational  Journal,  340. 
(See  Table  m,  550-565.) 

Secondary  instruction— pubUc  high  schools,  pri- 
vate secondary  schools,  340;  preparatory 
schools  and  departments,  340,  341 ;  business 
oolleges.34L  (See  Table  YI,  .'S84-(nL) 

Superior  instruction— University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, 341 ;  other  colleges,  341,  349 ;  colleges 
for  women,  349,  343 ;  statistics  of  universities 
and  colleges,  343.    (See  Table  IX,  698-798.) 

Scientific  and  professional  instruction— scien- 
tific sohools  and  departments,  343,  344;  theo*. 


Pennsylvania,  State  of— Contiiraed. 

logical  seminaries,  344 ;  medical  colleges,  344, 
315 ;  dental  colleges,  Philadelphia  College  oz 
Pharmacy,  law  departments,  345. 
Statistics  of  schools  for,  346.    (See  Tables  X- 
Xni,  799-759.) 
Special  instruction— Girard  College  for  Orphans, 
other  orphan  homes,  reform  schools,  institu- 
tions for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  347 ;  institution 
for  the  blind,  347,  348;  training  school  for 
feeble-minded  children,  348.   (See  Table  XIX- 
XXm,  80ft-875.) 
Obituaries— Prof.  George  Allen,  LL.  D.,  348; 
Prof.  M.  W.  Jacobs,  D.  B.,  LL.  D.,  348,  349. 
School  officials,  list  of,  349,  350. 

Pennsylvania  State  College,  343. 

Peoria,  Illinois :  School  system  of,  89. 

Periodicals,  Educational; 
In  CaUfomia,  99 ;  in  Illinois,  84 ;  in  Indiana, 
96,  109;  in  Iowa,  115;  in  Kansas,  125;  in 
Maine.  157:  in  Massachusetts,  187;  in  Mis- 
souri, 934 ;  in  Nebraska,  244 ;  in  New  Jersey, 
(proposed,)  968;  in  New  York,  282;  in  Ohio, 
313;  in  Oreeon,  325;  in  Pennsylvania,  340 ;  in 
South  Oirolina,  365;  in  Wisconsin,  424. 

Perveil,  William  H.:  (Obituary  notice,)  177. 

Pharmacy,  schools  of: 
In  California,  39;  in  Illinois,  89;  in  Iowa,  118; 
in  Massachusetts,  194 ;  in  New  York,  288 ;  in 
Ohio,  319 ;  in  Pennsylvania,  342 ;  in  Tennessee, 

380.  

Statistics  of.  Table  XTTT,  759-750 ;  summary, 
cxvi. 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania:  School  system  of,  337. 

Philadelphia  Lying-in  and  Nurse  School,  clx,  clxi. 

Philomath  College,  326. 

Pierce  Christian  College,  31. 

Pio  None  College,  72. 

Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania:  School  system  of,  337, 
33a 

Pontiac,  Michigan :  School  system  ot  204. 

Portland,  Maine :  School  system  of.  150. 

Portland,  Oregon :  School  system  oi,  325. 

Population,  Scholastioi 
ni  Alabama,  5 ;  in  Akonsas,  14 ;  in  California, 
93 :  in  Colorado,  36 ;  in  Connecticat,  43 ;  in 
Delaware,  55 ;  in  Florida,  61 ;  in  Geor^a,  G7 ; 
in  Illinois,  77 ;  in  Indiana,  94 ;  in  Iowa,  110 ; 
in  Kansas,  122 ;  in  Kentucky,  132, 135, 13C ;  in 
Louisiana,  145 ;  in  Maine,  153 ;  in  Maryland, 
164;  in  Massachusetts,  178 ;  in  Michigan,  190 ; 
in  Minnesota,  211:  in  Mississippi,  221;  in 
Missouri,  298 ;  in  Nebraska,  940 ;  in  Nevada, 
948;  in  New  Hampshire,  252;  in  New  Jersey, 
961 ;  in  New  York,  979 ;  in  North  Carolina, 
996 ;  in  Ohio,  304 :  i]     '  -      -     - 

sylvania,  330 ;  in  IUi( 
Carolina,  361 ;  in  Te 
387;  in  Vermont,  39 
West  Virginia,  411 
Arizona,  431 ;  in  Da 
Columbia,  437 ;  in  Id 
ritory.  149;  inMonta 
Washington  Territo:^, 
I,  500-5(}7,  and  summary,  xxi-xxix.) 

Portugal :  Educational  statistics  of,  cxcL 

Preparatory  schools  and  departments : 
In  Alabama,  10 ;  in  Arkansas,  20 ;  in  California, 
99 :  in  Connecticut,  48 ;  in  (Georgia,  71 ;  in  Dli- 
nois,  84;  in  Indiana,  109;  in  Iowa,  115:  in 
Kansas,  128 ;  in  Kentucky,  138 ;  in  Louisiana, 
149 ;  in  Maine,  160 ;  in  Maryhuid.  179, 173 ;  in 
Massachusetts,  188 :  in  Michigan,  905 ;  in  Miss- 
issippi, 994;  in  Missouri,  S34;  in  Nebraska, 
945 ;  in  New  Hampshire,  957 ;  in  New  Jersey, 
968;  in  New  York,  982,283;  in  North  Core 
Una,  300 ;  in  Ohio,  314 ;  in  Oregon,  396 ;  in  Penn- 
sylvania, 340 ;  in  Khode  Island,  357 ;  in  South 
Carolina^  366 ;  in  Tennessee,  376;  in  Texas 
387;  in  Vermont,  306:  in  Vli^ia,  404;  in 
West  Virginia,  415;  in  Wisconsin,  494;  in 
Washington  Territory.  464. 
Statistics  of.  Table  Vn,  679-681;  summary  of, 
Ixxviii,  Ixxix. 

Professional  schools.  (See  Scientific  and  profes- 
sional instruction ;  see  also  under  Theology, 
Law,  Medicine,  &o,) 

Pronunciation  of  Greek,  480;  483r^  t 
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Pionnnciatiozi  of  Latin,  484,  497;  statiatiosl  sua- 

mary  of,  491. 
Proper  najnes,  pronnnciation  of  Greek,  483. 
Prondonce,  Bliode  IsLaad :  School  BVAtem  of,  356, 

357. 
Prussia:   Educational  statistica  ot  olxxxTli, 

clxxxriii. 
Publications,  educational,  statistics  of,  896-920 ; 

summary,  civ,  clvi. 
Public  libraiies,  Special  Beport  on,  cxzxiy. 

Piililir.  sr.hnnlfi  • 


Queensland :  Educational  statistics  of,  oo. 

B. 

!Randall,  Hon.  Henry  S.:  (Obituary  notice,)  S93. 
Heading,  Penn8ylvania :  Sctiools  oc,  noticed,  339. 
Kecommcndation.s  of  Commissioner,  ccxii. 
Beiorm  scbools,  classification  of,  o),  di ;  noticed,  in 
:Ma8sacbn8etts.  190;  in  Micbizan,  SOS,  200 ;  in 
Kow  Jersey,  271;  in  Pennsylvania,  347;   in 
Pwbode  Island,  359;  in  Vermont,  397;  in  Wis- 
consin, 427.  

Statistics  of.  Table  xxil,  868-074;  summaxy, 
cxlix,  cl. 
Beformatorios  in  England,  clxxxi,  dxxzii. 
Bhodo  Island,  State  of: 
Summary  of  statistics— school  population  and  at- 
tendance ;  teachers  and  their  pay ;  schools;  in- 
come and  expenditure ;  school  fund,  351. 
EiHtorical  sketch  of  tbe  State  school  system, 
352-354 ;  authorities,  origination  of  free  schools, 
repeal  of  school  law,  353;  revival  of  free 
scbools,  353 ;  modifications  and  improvementa. 
State   board  of  education  creat^  353,  354; 
State  school  commissioners,  names  and  terms 
of  office,  351. 
Elementary  instruction— improvement  in  meth- 
ods of  teaching,  354 :  finances.  354, 355 ;  even- 
iog  schools,  free  public  libraries,  need  for  an 
indnstrial  school,  355 :  illiteracy  and  its  cure, 
355, 356.    (See  Table  I,  500-507.) 
Citv  school  systems— of  Newport,  356;  of  Provi- 
dence 3:)6, 3o7.    (See  Table  11, 503-549. ) 
TrainiDg  of  teachers— State  Normal  School,  357. 

(See  Table  UI,  550-565.) 
Secondary  instruction— public  high  schools,  pri- 
vate   secondary    schools,    357 ;    preparatory 
schools,  357,358;  business  colleges,  35d.    (See 
Table  VI,  584-671.) 
Superior  instruction — ^Brown  University,  358. 

(See  Table  IX,  698-728.) 
Scientific  instruction- in  Brown  Fniversity,  358 ; 
statistics  of  Brown  University  and  Scientific 
School,  358.    (See  Table  X,  729-732.) 
Special  instruction— Providence  Beform  School, 

359.    (See  Table  XXII,  868-874.) 
Educational  conventions— Bhode  Island  Insti- 
tute of  Instruction,  meetings  of  school  super- 
intendents, 359. 
School  officials,  list  of,  359,  360. 
Bicbmond,  Virginia:  School  system  of,  403. 
Bidgeville  College,  103,  104. 
Boman  pronunciation  of  Latin,  484-488. 
Bussia :  Educational  statistics  of,  oxci,  oxdL 
Bntgers  College.  269. 
Butberford  College,  301. 
Buthmd,  Vermont  L  School  system  of,  304. 


8. 

Saint  Benedict's  College,  NewsriE,  Ifew  Jetsej, 

S69. 
Saint  Ignatius  College,  Chicago,  Illinois,  — 
Saint  IgnaUos  College,  San  Fruto^aeo,  Oalifhniia, 

31. 
Saint  John's  College,  AnnMolis,  Maryland,  174. 
Saint  John's  College,  Saint  Joeeph,  Ifinneaota,  217. 
Saint  John's  College  of  ArkansM,  80. 
Saint  Joseph,  MisMori :  School  system  of,  S33, 
Saint  Lonia,  Missouri :  School  system  of,  833,  234. 
Saint  Mary's  CoUege,  31. 
Saint  Paul,  Minnesota:  School  system  ot  215. 
Saint  Viateur's  College,  86. 
Saint  Vincent's  College,  Cape  Gixardeao,  Miasomi, 

835. 
Salem,  Massachusetts:  School  system  of,  186. 
Sandusky,  Ohio :  School  system  of,  313. 
San  Francisco,  California:  School  system  o^  88. 
San  Jos6,  Calif omia:  School  system  of,  80. 
Santa  Clara  College,  31. 
Savannah,  Georgia:  School  system  of.  70. 
Saxony:  Edncauonal  statistics  of,  clxxzviii. 
Schnectady,  Now  York :  School  system  of,  880. 
School  ago.    (See  Age  of  scholastio  population.) 
School  attendance.    (See  Attendance  in  mdhocL) 
School  funds.    (See  Funds  for  schools.) 
School  officers.    (See  Officials.) 
School  statistics.   (See  Statistica.) 
Science,  Schools  of.    (See  Sdentiflc  and  profes- 

siozial  instruction.) 

Scie  

Ii 


instruction  in  Europe,  di-erj   associations, 

academies,  &c..cv-cxi; 

Statistics  of.  Tables  X-Xm,  780-750 ;  summa- 
ries, xcvii-o,  cxii-cxvL 

SooUaud :  Educational  statistics  of.  cJtttIt,  cxc. 

Scranton,  Pennsylvania':  Schoola  of,  notioed,  339. 

Seoondaiy  instruction : 
In  Alabama,  0, 10;  in  Arkansas,  80;  in  Califbi^ 
nia,  89,  30;  in  Colorado,  38,  39 ;  in  Connecti- 
cut! 47,  46 ;  in  Delaware.  56. 50 ;  in  Florida,  65; 
in  (Tcorgia,  71 ;  in  Illinois,  H4 ;  in  Indiana.  103; 
in  Iowa,  115;  in  Kansas.  1-J8;  in  Kentacky,  137, 
138 :  in  Louisiana,  149, 150 :  in  Maine,  laO.  100; 
in  Maryland,  178, 173;  in  Massachnsetu,  187, 
lb8 ;  in  Michigan,  204, 805;  in  Minnesota,  216; 
in  Mississippi  234;  in  Missouri,  834,  835;  hi 
Nebraska,  244,  845;  In  Nevada,  930,  851;  hi 
New  Uampshire,  257;  in  New  Jersey,  868;  in 
New  York,  892. 283 ;  in  North  CaroMna.  300 ;  in 
Ohio,  314;  in  Oregon,  326;  in  Pennsylvaaii^ 
340,  341;  in  Bhode  Island,  357,  356;  in  Soath 
Carolina,  365, 366;  in  Tennessee,  376;  in  Texas, 
387;  in  Vermont,  395,  396;  in  Virginia,  4U3, 
404;  iu  West  Virginhh,  414.415;  in  Wisconsin, 
425 ;  in  District  of  Columbia,  443, 443 ;  in  Mon- 
tana, 445;  in  Utah,  461 ;  in  Waahington  Tei^ 
ritorv.  464. 

Statistics  ot  TaUe  VI,  584-671 ;  summary,  Ixx- 
Ixxix. 

Seminoles.    (See  Indian  Territorv.) 

Servia:  Educational  statistics  of,  crcii,  cxcUL 

Seton  HaU  College.  269. 

Sheffield  Scientific  School,  50,  5L 

Shurtleff  College,  66. 

Simpson  Centenary  (College,  116, 117. 

Smithson  College,  104. 

Suell,  Prof.  B.  S.,  LL.  D.:  (OUtaaiy  notioe,)  106. 
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8oath  Carolina,  State  of : 

Summary  of  statistics-^  school  popolatioii  and 
attendance,  teachers  and  their  pay,  school  dis* 
tricts  and  schools,  income  and  expenditure, 
361. 

Bistorical  sketch  of  the  State  school  system, 
962-364 ;  authorities,  act  of  1710  for  foonding 
a  free  school,  repealed  and  similar  act  passed 
in  1713,  363;  early  State  free  schools.  362,  363 ; 
steps  toward  a  better  systemu  public  schools 
opened  in  Charleston,  363 ;  nnifunn  system  of 
free  schools  alter  the  war,  363, 364 ;  increase  of 
schools,  State  saporintendents,  names  and 


terms  of  office, 
Slementary  instmction— studies  parsned,  school- 
houses,  aid  from  Peabody  fund,  364 :  deficient 
payment  to  school  officers,  Kindergiirten,  365. 
(See  Table  I.  500-507.) 
City  school  system -of  Charleston,  365.    (See 

TBhle  II,  50t*-549.) 
Training  of  teacher»— State  normal  school,  nor- 
mal institute,  teachers'  institutes,  school  Jour- 
nal, 365.    (See  Table  in.  550-565.) 
Secondary  instruction— public  high  schools,  365, 
366;  pmate  secondary  schools,  preparatory 
schools  and  departments.  Holy  Communion 
Church  InsUtute,  366.    (See  Table  VI,  584- 
671.) 
Superior  instruction— Unirersity  of  South  Caro- 
lina, other  colleges,  colleges  for  women,  366 ; 
statistics  of  universities  and  colleges,  367.  (See 
•lablelX,69t5-7-i3.) 
Scientific  and  professional  instruction- Agricul- 
tural College  and  Mechanics'  Institute,  theo- 
logical seminaries,  law  department,  medical 
college,  367. 
Statistics  of  schools  for,  36a    (See  Tables  X- 

Xm,  720-750.) 
Special  instruction — education  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb  and  the  blind,  3G8.    (See  Tables  XIX- 
XX,  e06-811.) 
Educational  oonvenUon— State  board  of  educa- 
tion, 368. 
Chief  school  official,  .368. 
Southern  UniTersity,  10. 
Southwestern  Presbyterian  University,  378. 
Spain :  Educational  statistics  of,  oxciiL 
Special  instruction: 
In  Alabama,  12;  in  Arkansas,  21 ;  in  California, 
33:  in  Colorado,  40,41;  in  Connecticut,  52,53; 
in  Delawarei  60 ;  in  Georgia,  74 :  in  Illinois,  00 ; 
in  Indiana.  106 ;  in  Iowa,  119 ;  in  Kansas,  130 ; 
in  Kentucky.  141,  142;  in  Louisiana,  152;  in 
Maryland,  176, 177 ;  in  Massachusetts,  195, 196; 
in  liichigan,  20ij.200;  in  Minnesota,  218,219; 
in  Mississippi,  226;  in  Missouri,  23d,  239;  in 
Nebraska,  246 ;  in  Nevada,  251 ;  in  New  Jer- 
sey, 271 ;  in  New  York,  290, 291 ;  in  North  Car- 
olfna,  303;  in  Ohio,  320;  in  Oregon,  328;  in 
Pennsylvania,  347,318;  in  Rhode  Island,  330; 
in  South  Carolina,  36» ;  in  Tennessee,  3t0 ;  in 
Texa^  389;  in  Vermont,  397;  in  Virsinla.  407; 
in  West  Virginia,  416;  in  Wisconsin,  427 ;  in 
District  of  Columbia,  445. 
fitatisUos  of.  Table  XVIU,  part  2,  79r»-805:  Ta- 
blesXlX-XX,  806-811;  Tables  XXU-XXIII, 
868-875 ;  summaries,  cxlil-cxlv,  cxlix-cxlL 
Springfield,  Illinois :  School  system  of,  82,  83. 
Springfield.  Massachusetts:  School  system  of,  186, 

187. 
Spring  Bill  College,  10. 
State,  The,  and  education,  olxi,  dxxiv. 
State  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  CToUege,  of 

Alabama,  11. 
State  Agricultural  College,  Florida,  65,  66. 
State  Agricultural  College  of  Michigan.  207. 
Bute  Public  School,  Coldwater,  Mi^gan,  209. 
SUte  University  of  Oregon,  396. 
Statistics,  summary  of : 
In  Alabama.  5;  in  Arkansaa,  14;  in  California, 
23;  in  Colorado,  30;  in  Connecticut,  42;  in 
Delaware,  55 ;  in  Florida,  61 ;  in  (Georgia,  67, 
68 ;  in  Illinois,  77 ;  in  Indiana.  94 ;  in  Iowa,  110; 
in  Kansas,  122 ;  in  Kentucky.  132;  in  Louisiana. 
145:  in  Maine.  153;  in  Maryland,  164;  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, 178,  179;  in  Michigan,  190;  in  Min- 
nesota,  211;  in  Mississippi,  &1;  in  Missouri, 
228 ;  in  Nebraska,  240 :  InTf  evada,  248 ;  in  New 
Hampshire,  252,  253;  in  Now  Jersey,  261,  SOS; 


Statistics,  snmmary  of— Continued. 

in  New  York,  272;  in  North  Carolina,  296 ;  in 
Ohio,  304:  in  Oregon,  322;  in  Pennsylvania, 
330;  in  Bhodo  Ishind,  351 ;  in  South  Carolina, 
361;  in  Tennessee,  369;  in  Vermont,  390;  in 
Virginiik  398,  399;  in  West  Virginia^ll;  in 
Wisconsin,  418;  in  Arizona,  431;  in  Dakota, 
434;  in  District  of  Columbia,  437;  in  Idaho, 
446 ;  in  Indian  Territory,  449, 450 ;  in  Montana, 
452;  in  New  Mexico,  457;  in  Utah,  458;  in 
Washington  Territory,  462. 

Steubenville,  Ohio:  School  system  of,  313. 

Stockton,  California:  School  system  of,  29. 

Straight  University,  150. 

Superior  inntrafition  • 

I  in  Cali- 

ecticut, 
^66;  in 
ndiana, 
129;  in 
150;  in 
in  Mas- 
206;  in 
24,225: 
245;  in 
in  New 
285;  in 
317;  in 
343;  in 
166,367; 
388:  in 
n  W«st 
Virginia,  415;  in  Wisconsin,  425.  426;  in  Dis- 
trict of  (Columbia,  4i3;  in  Washington  Terri- 
tory, 464. 

Statistics  of,   Table  IX,  608-728;   summary, 
Ixxxiv,  Ixxxvii. 
Superior  instruction  of  women.    (See  Women,  col- 
leges for.) 
Supervision  of  schools : 
In  Connecticut,  44 ;  in  Illinois,  provision  for, 
79 ;  in  Minnesota,  213 ;  in  Missouri,  need  for, 
832 ;  in  Ohio,  acts  in  relation  to  305, 3U6,  appro- 
priation for  traveling  expenses  incurred  in, 
recommended,  308 ;  in  Or^on,  324;  in  Penn- 
sylvania. 333 ;    in  Rhode  Island,  353. 354 ;    in 
Texas,  385;  in  Vermont,  391 ;  in  Virginia,  400, 
401 ;  in  Wisconsin,  provision  for,  420, 421 ;  in 
Dakota,  434, 435 ;  in  District  of  Columbia,  pro- 
vision for,  439 ;  in  Idaho,  447 ;  in  Montana,  453 ; 
in  Utah,  459, 460 ;  in  Washington  Territory, 
463. 
Sweden :  Educational  statistics  of,  cxciii. 
Switzerland :  Educational  statistics  of,  cxciiL 
Syracuse,  New  York :  School  system  of,  280. 


Tabor  College,  117. 

Tanaka,  Fuinroaro,  visit  of,  ccxi. 

Tasmania :  Educational  statistics  of,  oo. 

Teachers,  number  of : 
In  Alabama,  5;  in  Arkansas.  14;  in  Califor- 
nia, 23;  in  Colorado,  36;  in  Connecticut, 
42:  in  Delaware,  55;  in  Florida,  61;  in 
Illinois,  77;  in  Indiana,  94;  in  Iowa.  110; 
in  Kansas,  122;  in  Kentucky,  132;  in  Louis- 
iana, 145 ;  in  Maine,  153 ;  in  Maryland.  164 ; 
in  Massachusetts,  178 ;  in  Michigan,  199;  in 
Minnesota,  211 ;  in  Mississippi,  821 ;  in  Mis- 
souri. 828;  in  Nebraska.  840;  in  Nevada,  248; 
in  New  Hampshire,  252 ;  in  New  Jersey,  261 ; 
in  New  York,  878 ;  in  North  Carolina,  296 ;  in 
Ohio,  304;  in  Oregon,  388;  in  Pennsylvania, 
330 ;  in  Rhode  Island,  351 :  in  South  Carolina. 
361 ;  in  Tennessee,  369 ;  in  Vermont,  390:  in 
Virginia.  398;  in  West  Virginia,411;  in  Wis- 
consin. 418;  in  Arizona,  431;  in  Dakota,  434; 
in  District  of  Columbia.  437 ;  in  Idaho,  448 ;  in 
Montana,  452 ;  in  New  Mexico,  457 ;  in  Utah, 
458 ;  in  Washington  Territory,  462.  (See  also 
Table  I,  pp.  500-507,  and  summaries,  xxiii, 
xxiv,  xxix,  XXX. 

Tennessee,  Sute  of: 

Summary  of  statistics— school  population  and 

attendance,  teachers  and  their  pay,  schoolsi 

cost  of  tuition,  income,  and  expenditure,  369. 

Historical  sketch  of  the  State  school  system, 

370-373:   authorities,  land  grants    to  found 

s^ aohool  funds,  370 ;  steps  toward  a  school  sya- 
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TennoMee,  State  of— Continaed. 

tern,  dalles  of  district  tmBteea,  and  connt^ 
oommiBsionen,  370,371;  growth  of  schoote 
from  1840  to  1860, 371 ;  reorganization  of  the 
ftystem  after  the  war,  schools  for  colored  chil- 
dren opened,  retroeression,  372 ;  provisions  of 
schoollaw of  1873, 372, 3T3 ;  State snperintend* 
ents,  names  and  terms  of  office,  373. 

Elementary  instmction— condition  of  the  public 
schools,  aid  from  the  Peabody  Fnnd,  373  {pub- 
lic and  private  schools,  3T3,  37-1.  (See  Table 
1,500-507.) 

City  school  systems— of  Chattanooga,  of  Knox- 
vlllo,  of  Memphis.  374 ;  of  ^'ashville,  375.  (See 
Table  II,  50^549.) 

Training  of  teachers— State  Normal  College. 
375;  other  normal  schools,  375,  376:  normal 
work  by  the  Society  of  Friends,  teachers*  in- 
stitutes, 376.    (Seo  Table  III,  550-565.) 

Secondary  instruction— public  high^choolii,  pri- 
vate secondary  schools,  preparatory  depart- 
ments, business  colleges,  376.  (See  Table  VI, 
584-671.) 

Superior  instmction— colleges  and  universities. 
377, 376;  colleges  for  women,  378 ;  statistics  of 
universities  and  colleges,  378. 379.  (See  Table 
IX,  698-728.) 

Scientific  and  professional  instmction— scientiflo 
schools  ana  departments,  theolo^rical  depart- 
ments, law  schools,  379 ;  medical  aepartmentSf 
379, 380;  college  of  pharmacy,  3^0. 
Statistics  of  schools  for.  380.  (See  Tables  X- 
Xin,  729-750.) 

Spi'^ial  instaniction — school  for  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
for  the  blind,  380.  (See  Tables  XIX-XX,  806- 
811.) 

Obituary— Hon.  Samuel  Watson,  381. 

School  officials,  list  of,  381. 382. 
Texas,  State  of: 

HiHtorioal  sketch  of  the  State  school  system,  383- 
3e0 ;  authorities,  provinion  for  free  schools  be- 
fore union  with  the  United  States,  action  at 
the  time  of  entering,  383 :  act  to  establish  » 
system  of  schools,  383. 384 ;  statistics  in  1860, 
384:  the  system  following  the  war,  384-386; 
land  ffrants  for  schools,  384, 385 ;  oolore<l  schools 
provided  for,  compulsory  school  law.  State  su- 
porvision,  385 ;  statistics  for  1871  and  1872,  385, 
386 ;  provisions  of  school  laws  of  1873  and  1875, 
changes  in  187G,  disastrous  effect  on  the  school 
system,  superintendents,  names  and  terms  of 
otQce,  386.  4 

Elementary  instmction— condition  of  the  State 
sch  »ol  system,  386. 3t<7.    (Seo  Table  1, 50(^-507.) 

Training  of  teachers — normal  department  of 
Wiley  University,  387.  (See  Table  U,  50&- 
549.) 

Secondary  instruction— public  high  schools,  pri- 
vate secondary  schools,  preparatory  schools 
and  departments,  387.  (See  Table  YI,  584- 
671.) 

Superior  instmction— universities  and  colleges, 
387, 388 ;  oolleges  for  women,  statistics  of  uni- 
versities and  colleges,  388.  (See  Table  IX, 
698-728.) 

Scientific  and  professional  instmction— State 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  388 ;  law 
school,  medical  college,  389. 
Statistics  of  schools  for,  389.     (See  Table  X, 
729-737  ;  Tables  XU-Xin,  748-759.) 

Special  iustracti<m — education  of  the  blind,  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  389.  (See  Tables  XIX- 
XX,  80C-811.) 

School  officials,  list  of,  389. 
Theology,  schools  oft 

In  Alabama,  11 ;  in  California,  32  ;  in  Connecti- 
cut, 51 ;  in  Georgia,  73 ;  in  Illinois,  88 ;  in  In- 
diana, 105;  in  Iowa.  118:  in  Kansas,  130:  in 
Kentucky,  140 ;  in  Louisiana,  151 ;  in  Maine, 
162 ;  in  Maryland,  175 ;  In  Massachusetts,  192, 
193;  in  Michigsu,  207 ;  in  Minnesota,  218 ;  in 
Mississippi.  225.226;  in  Missouri,  237,238;  in 
New  Jersev,  270:  in  New  York,  286.287;  in 
North  Carolina.  302;  in  Ohio.  317, 318;  in  Penn- 
sylvania. 344 ;  in  South  Carolina,  367 ;  in  Ten- 
nessee, 379;  in  Yirginia.  406;  in  Wisoonoin, 
420, 427;  in  District  of  Columbia,  443. 
Statistics  of,  Table  XL,  738-747;  sommaiy,  oxii, 
cxiii. 


4M;  in  uian,  40u. 

SUtisticsof.  Tablein.  550^565;  summazy,  zzUi- 
zxx. 
Trinity  College,  Conneotiout  48, 49. 
Trinity  Collejge,  North  Carolina,  301. 
Troy,  New  York :  School  system  of.  280,  SSL 
Trniancy.    (See  Absenteeism.) 
Troant  School  at  Hamburg,  clxzix-<:lxzxL 
TufU  College,  190. 
Turkey :  Educational  atatistica  ot  cxoiiL 

U. 

Union  Christian  College,  104. 

Union  ColleKe.  284. 

United  Eoglish  Library,  cxxxi,  csxxii. 

University  Convocation,  New  York,  291. 

University  of  Alabama,  10. 

University  of  California,  25, 30. 

University  of  Chicago,  86. 

University  of  Deaeret,  459. 

University  of  Georgia,  71, 72. 

University  of  Kansas,  125, 126, 129. 

University  of  Louisiana,  150. 

University  of  Maryland,  166. 

Univorsitv  of  Michigan,  205. 

University  of  Minnesota.  216. 217. 

Universiry  of  Mississippi  2124, 235, 

University  of  Missouri,  235. 

University  of  Nebraska,  245. 

University  of  Nevada,  251. 

University  of  North  Carolina,  300. 

University  of  Notre  Dame,  104. 

University  of  the  Pacific,  31. 

University  of  Pennsylvania,  341. 343, 344. 

University  of  Rochester,  284. 

University  of  South  Carolina,  366. 

University  of  the  City  of  New  York,  884. 

University  of  the  South,  378. 

University  of  Vermont,  396. 

University  of  Virginia,  404. 

University  of  Wisconsin.  425. 

Upper  Iowa  University,  117. 

Utah,  Territory  of  : 
Summary  of  statistics — school  population  and 
attendance,  teachers  and  their  pay,  school  in- 
come and  expenditure,  school  rund,  458. 
Historical  sketch  of  the  territorial  school  8ya> 
tem,  458-460;  authorities,  458;  incorporation 
of  the  University  of  Deseret,  provisions  of  the 
first  school  law,  459;  various  modifications  of 
the  school  law  providing  for  school  reveuuesL 
territorial  and  district  superintendence  and 
normal  instruction,  459, 460;  progress  as  shown 
in  aimnal  reports,  list  of  territorial  aupeiin- 
tendents,  460. 
Elementary  instraotion— lack  of  report,  private 
and  choroh  schools,  460.  (See  Table  1, 500-507.) 
Training  of  teachers— normal  dejmrtmentof  the 
Univerdity  of  Deeeret,  460.     (See  Table  III, 
550-565.) 
Secondary  instmction— attendance  in  acadendee, 
other  secondary  schools,  461.    (See  Table  VI. 
584-671.) 
School  officials,  list  of,  461. 

V. 

Vanderiiilt  Untveraity,  378. 
Vassar  College,  284, 265. 
Vermont,  State  of : 
Summary  of  statistioa— Bchool  population  and  mU 
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Vermont,  State  of— ContiiinecL 

tendance,  teaoben  and  their  pay,  diBtrictsand 
scboola,  inoome  and  expenditore,  30u. 

Historical  sketch  of  the  8tate  school  system, 
390-399 ;  authorities,  380 ;  the  era  of  independ- 
ent schools,  first  school  law  providing  for  dis- 
trict system,  first  State  supervision.  State 
board  of  education  created,  abolished,  and 
State  sapenntendenoy  resumed,  names  and 
terms  of  office  of  State  superintendents  and 
secretaries  of  Board  of  Education,  391 :  estab- 
lislmient  of  normal  schools,  school  funds,  392. 

£lementary  instruction— school  attendance,  392, 
393 ;  compulsory  law,  eroded  schools,  central 
schools,  383;  length  of  school  year,  393,394; 
school  Unds,  394.    (See  Table  I.  500-507.) 

City  school  systems— of  Burlington,  of  Butlond, 
^.    (See  Table  II,  508-549.) 

Training  of  teachers— State  normal  schools,  394, 
3D5 :  teachers'  institutes,  395.  (See  Table  III, 
550-563.) 

Secondary  instructian— public  high  or  eraded 
schools,  private  secondary  schools,  395;  pre- 
paratory school,  396.    (See  Table  YI^5M-&I1.) 

Superior  instruction— University  of  Vermont^ 
other  colleges,  college  for  Women,  statistics  of 
a  college  and  universities,  396.  (See  Table  IX, 
698—728.) 

Scientific  and  professional  instruction — scientific 
department  of  the  University  of  Vermont^  396, 
397 ;  medical  dejpartment,  397.  (See  Table  X, 
7S«)-737;  Table  XIII,  753-759.) 

Special  Instruction— Vermont  Befbrm  School, 

Srovision  for  deaf-mutes  and  blind,  31)7.    (See 
'ables  XIX,  XX,  806-811;  Table  XXII,  868- 
874.) 
Educational  convention— State  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation, 397. 
Obituary— Hon.  John  S.  Adams,  397. 
Chief  School  official,  397. 
Ylcksbnrg,  Mississippi;  School  system  of,  S24. 
Tiotoria:  Educational  statistics  of,  cd. 
Virginia,  State  of: 
Summary  of  statistics — school  population  and 
attendance,  teachers  and  their  pay,  school  dis- 
tricts and  property,  income  and  expenditure, 
398;  school  fund,  m 
historical  sketch  of  the  State  school  system,  399- 
403;     authorities,  399;    first  general  schooi 
law  of  1797,  399,  400;  second  \aw  and  ito  fatal 
defects,  400,  401 ;  third  and  improved  law,  pro- 
viding for  the  extension  of  the  school  system, 
with  statistics,  401 ;  final  State  system,  under 
the  school  law  of    1870,  statistics  of  growth, 
State  institutions,  401,  403. 
Elementary  instruction— marked    progress  of 
primary  education,  especially  in  towns  and 
cities,  improvement  in  teachers,  increase  of 
pay  of  the  same,  defeat  of  an  attempt  to  over- 
throw the  system,  402.    (See  Table  L  500-507.) 
City  school  systems-of  Alexandria,  402,  403 ;  of 
Ljoichbnrg,    of  Norfolk,  of  Kichmond,  403. 
(^  Table  II,  506-549.) 
Secondary    Instruction— public    high    schools, 
private  secondary  schools,  403:   preparatory 
schools  and    departments,  business   college, 
404.    (See  Table  VI,  584-671.) 
Superior  instruction— the  University  of   Vir- 
ginia, other  colleges,  colleges  for  women.  404 ; 
statistics  of   umversities    and  colleges,  405. 
(See  Table  IX,  693-728.) 
SdLentiflcand  professiomd  Instruction- Hamp- 
ton Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute,  Vir- 
flinia  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College, 
ViTEinia   Military  Institute,  405 ;    other  sci- 
entmc  schools,    405,  400;  theological,  legal, 
and  medical  schools,  406. 
Statistics  of  schools  for,  407.    (See  Tables  X- 
XIH,  7-29-759.) 
Special  instruction— Virginia  Institution  for  the 
Deaf  and    Dumb  and  the  Blind,  407.     (See 
Tables  XIX,  XX,  600-811.) 
Educational  convention— Virginia  Educational 

Association.  408. 
Obituaries— City  Superintendent  J.  H.  Binford, 
408 ;  County  Superintendent  Jonathan  Lyons, 
408,  409 ;  President  Bittie,  409. 
Qohool  officials,  list  of,  409,  410. 


Virginia  Agricultural  and  Mechanioal  College^ 

405. 
Virginia  Military  Institate,  405. 

"W. 

Wabash  CoUege,  104. 

Wales :  Educational  statistics  of,  dxzxix. 

Walker,  ProL  Versal  J. :    (Obituary  notice,  819. 
319. 

Washington,  Territory  of : 
Summary  of  statistics— school  population  and 
attendance,  teachers  and  their  pay,  schools, 
income  and  expenditure,  463. 
Historical  sketch  of  the  territorial  school  sys- 
tem, 463,  463 ;  authorities,  468 ;  provisions  of 

the  first    general  school  law,  468,  463 ;  modifi- 
_.  __. ..__, ^._, ._  ^^ 

pri- 
ool 
163, 


go. 


1  )is. 

^ 

^ 
^ 
^ 

^ 

tnd 

K)ls 

ire, 

412,  413;  authorities,  separation  from  V&ginia 
in  1863,  institution  of  a  school  system,  forma- 
tion of  a  school  fund,  progress,  413 ;  modifica- 
tions of  the  system ;  increase  in  numbers  and 
efficiency,  superintendents,  names  and  terms 
of  office,  413. 

Elementary  instruction— progress  of  the  system, 
school  finances,  loose  management,  413;  edu- 
cation at  the  Centennial,  Feabody  fund,  414. 
(See  Table  I,  500-507.) 

City  school  system— of  WheeUng,  414.  (See  Ta- 
ble II,  50fr-549.) 

Training  of  teachers— nofmal  schools,  414.  (See 
TablollI,  550-565.) 

Secondary  instruction— public  high  schools,  414 ; 
private  secondary  schools,  preparatory  depart- 
ments, business  colleges,  4l5.  (See  l^le  VI, 
5fc4-671.) 

Su  perior  in  struction— West  Virginia  University, 
other  colleges,  college  for  women,  415.  (See 
Table  IX,  698-728. 

Scientific  instruction— agricultural  department 
of  West  Virginia  University,  415. 

Statistics  of  schools  for,  416.  (See  Table  X,  729- 
737.) 

Special  instruction— West  Virginia  Institution 
for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind,  416. 
(See  Tables  XIX,  XX,  806-8110 

Educational  convention— State  Educational  As- 
sociation, 416. 

Schools  officials,  list  of,  417. 
West  Virginia  University,  415. 
Western  Marvland  College,  174. 
Westfield  College,  87. 
Wheaton  College,  87. 

Wheeling  Virginia:  School  system  of,  414. 
Whipple,  Bev.  (George,  D.D.:  (Obituary  notice,) 

Whittling  School,  Boston,  clxdv-olxxvL 
Willamette  University,  337. 
Wilmington,  Delaware :  School  system  of,  58. 
WlUixun  Jewell  College,  836. 
Williams  College,  190. 

Williamsport,  rennsylvania  x  Schools  of,  no- 
ticed. 339.  . 
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Wisoonsiii,  State  of: 

Simimary  of  statistica— school  population  and 
attendance,  teachers  and  their  nay,  schools,  in- 
come and  expeaditare,  school  zund,  418 ;  notea 
on  the  statistics,  419. 

Historical  sketch  of  the  State  school  Sjratem, 
419-422:  authorities,  a  bare  beginning  made 
nnder  the  Michigan  school  law,  reservation  of 
public  lands  for  school  purposes  during  the 
territorial  period,  the  school  law  of  1^7. 
419,420;  variouii  changes  in  the  law,  incor- 
poration of  provisions  respecting  education 
Into  the  State  constitntion,  4:20 ;  final  adoption 
of  a  State  system,  with  State  and  town  super* 
intendenoe,  condition  and  progress,  420,421; 
Slate  and  deputy  superintendenta  and  their 
work,  421.  422. 


Wisconsin,  Stats  of— Continned. 

Special  instruction— instruction  of  the  deaf  sad 
dumb  and  the  blind,  Wisconsin  Industrial 
School  for  Boys,  427.  (See  Tables  XIX-XX, 
806-811 ;  Table  XXII.  868-874.) 

Educational  conventions— State  Teachers'  Asso* 
dation,  427, 428 ;  oonvention  of  school  super- 
intendents, 428. 

Obituary— Rev.  J.  Lloyd  Breck.  D.  D..  488L 

School  officials,  Ust  oi^  429, 430. 
Women,  colleges  for : 

In  Alabama,  10 ;  in  California,  31 .  in  Connecti- 
._..-,.  __._..     g^j^ 

1  Maine, 

DU1.9M; 

,  inMis- 
in  New 
rthCaro- 
,  327:  in 
>lina,3e6; 
rermont, 
415. 


in'VisconaSi.  425." "^^ 

Statistics  of.  Table  Tm,  68^-697 ;  sumnaty, 

Women,  Harvard  examinations  for,  Ixxii-lxxxiv. 

Worcester  Free  Institute,  192. 

Wiirtembeiv :  Educational  statistics  of,  clxzxviiL 

Wyoming,  Territory  of : 
Histor^l  sketch  of  the  territorial  school  sys- 
tem, 465;  authorities,  provisions  of  the  school 
law  of    1668,    subsequent  legislation,  list  of 
superintendents,  465. 


Yale  College,  43. 49. 50. 

Yankton,  Dakota :  School  system  of,  436. 
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